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Fe. from H. Cray to enizens of Dayton 209; Mr. Beli 234; 
Wiem S. Woiton Hinois bonds %42; relative to deren. | 
tion of American vessels 244, 245 216, 247, 215, 24: on | 
lake trade and commerce, canal naviraton &e. bv J. 
Tallmadge 259, 340: relative to Sarta Fe capture 342, 
313; poliucal 402; Carier Beverly ib; Mr. Webster to Mr. 
Everett 403, 494 
Cotton—nrices. crops 16, 48, 64. 96, 109; goods 112, 
maniulactures 160; Bombay prices current, Texian, erons! 
176; remarks and important statement concerning 179: 
ISO; imports of in France 195; trade of 197; market 203; | 
240; cultivation of in Bast Didies 337; crops of Egypt 333 
Cotton flouter, aeconst of 241) 
Court, proceedings in MeLeod’s case 90; Me Leod's 
ease in LO 119; trialin Pdineis 1193 de-iston of case tn 
Louisiana 205; decision of supreme of Ohio a case of 


Insurance Company 274 
Cranberry case 160 
Cream oftartar, exempted from duty ll 


Creole, brig 235; resolution submited to United States 
senate 312; debate oa 7h: motneers of 8043 protest of ofii- 
cers and crew of 223, 224, 325, 326; report on referred to 
committee ou foreign relauons 372; iulorination Of reqnir- 
ed 412; report 414 

Crittenden, J. J. letter from resigning situation of ar- | 


torney general 33; compliment to 149) 
Cross, Mr. imprisonment of 45} 
Croion acqueduct 363 | 


Cuha—slave vessels fitted out from 256; order for sup- | 
pressing monasteries in, begging orders protubited, tort? 
to be reduced 289; polineal opinion concerning 354 

Camberland road—bill making appropranons for in- 
troduced 263, 269; petitions for appropriations for 3l! 

Currency, standing committee of honse of representin- 
tives on 255; ready to report 849, 352; report on 404, 405, | 
4046 407, 403, 409; counter re-port on 41h! 

Cushing, Mr. address of tu constituents 109, 110, 111; ' 
report of on currency 404, 405, 406, 407, 403, 409 ' 

Custom house (of New York? result of invesnicanon of 
l; resolution relanuve to expenditures lor 30; resolution for | 
fi'lintormation relative to afiais of the of New York 
353; considered in sennte 395; Mr. Pierce on quesnon of 
mvesiiqation concern 3463 laid on table 397; executive 
communication remtive to 399; resclution relative tu 415 

Cutter service, register of ofiicers of 101, 

D. i 

Dekotes Indians, reject treaty 5 

Davezze, Mojor, resolutions in New York legislature 
r htive to fine imposed on Gen. Jackson 356, 357 | 

Davidson, James death of 224! 

Davidson, general biil for erection of monument to 312: 

Deaths 16; Joseph Gales ib; Mathias ib, 32; Cyrus’ 
Wingate, Joseph Nouree, colonel B. Brown 32, 48; Ca-' 


n 


det Mason, captain Dade, R. Bogardns 43; S. Wells 52; 
3: Lord Svdenham 53, 64; Edward de Wolf 85, hentenant. 


Jones, lieutenant colonel R. D. Wainwright 87; govern- 


or Cannon 90; Louis Cornelius, peneral Parne, rev. B. | 


Ripley, rev. J. Elliott, kh. Squier, lieutenant col. Wain. 
wright 96; John Owen 104, 1123 Mr. Forsyth, J. Mar-: 
phv, im New York 123; captain Whitney 133, 144; ma-: 


‘jor Brown, captain Garner, colonel Downing 146, 160; 


on amending journel of senate 303; privilege question | captain S. B. Grifling. T. Dangan t76; Dr. Weightman 


dieposed off vote thereon 
Congressional temperance societ 
Congressmen, resignation of 


C. C. Clay 219; death of H. Black 


869| ISl; Jonathan Benjainin, bishop Moore 192, 208; James 

y _ 400] Davidson, governor Buchanan 224; James H. Hook, F. 
173, 197; resignation of| Dunn 211; H. Black 226; Dr. McKinley 227; rev. Jacob f 
226! A. Burton, Hezekiah Niles 256; sir Francis Chantry 273; tion adopted by ho. reps. relative to the president's plan 


Dixon, N. F. dea a of announced in Unued States se- 
nate 8353; faneralot sil; announcement in ho. repa. 35i 


Dodge, J. A. nddress frou to tubaceo platera 3il 
Douge, Mr. (of lowa) M. C. 24 
Doorkeeper, asscstant, abolished by ho. reps. 255 
Draw backs, pennon from New Yorkers on 414 
Drydocx 87 
Duty avd exehar go 49 


Danes and drawhacks-—debate on 10; amendment 
adepted, billanforaialiy passed over ll; debate and amends 
ments 1, 23; debsted 20; signed by president 47; an 
uct reiaing to 62; biil in Ununed States senate allowiny 


in certain inercnancise 204; memorial for utcrease of on, 

cerialn arucles SiT 
E. 

Farthquakes, at Martinique 90; Cartago 257 

BEdional remarks on trade and commerce 354, 355 

Edwarda, the forser 114 

hive market 22t 


Legpi—pasha recovering his influence 52; pagsiia’s 


Qittsement, eruety S4; new tarifi, cotton crops 335 
Lilecnous 48, 268, 192, 203; committee of lv. reps 255; 
In Georgia 363; specialin Pennsylvania 409 


B'eciro magnete teiegraph, inquiry into expediency of 


estabh=hing svstenr of 398 
Biin ewl of death of 273 
Fissler, Panny 192, 491 
Emancipanon, kw in South Carolina to prevent 320 
Emigrants, act important to 66, 112; ta Iliinois 304 
Engrossed bills, committee of U. S. senato on 254 
Polkhsung, ahens 202 
Espy. Proflessor 116 
Esate 144 
Furopean treaty for suppression of slave trade 337 


Everett. Mr. noniser to Great Britain, arzival at Lon- 


don 273; letter from M:. Webster to 403, 404 
Everglades i 64 


Ewing, Mr. lever resigning secretary of treasury 33, 34 
Fixchanye 16, 3, 49, 64, 96, 112, 144, 176, 192, 208, 256, 
Exchequer bil) 273; question on, and decision in con- 
gress 305, 319; remarks on 330; referred 331, 415; ex- 
chequer board 312, 313; Mr. Mangua speech on 343 
to 346; exchequer fraud, in G. Britain 240, 337; exche- 
quer plan 414 
Expenditures—of ho. reps. letter from clerk of, 255; 
committees on the of departments and public buildings, 
commitice on, to make certain inquiries 316, 347; Lill tor 


vt house of representatives discussed 115 
Exploring e:pedinion 91, 112, 320 
Explosion of brandy 64 
Explosive shelis 94 


Exports, of Virginia 149; resolution for general states 
ment of 278; statement of, for 1841 230; of gold and sil- 


ver since ]X2U 400 
Expunging, resolutions relative to 42 


Iextract from Lady Blessington on American navy 57 
Facilities for travel 241 
Fanieul Hall, age of 128 
Festival, of chantable association of Maine 116, 117; 
of anniversary of refurmation at Wirtemberg 273 
Finances, of Vermont 202; of Indiana 229; commitice 
on in United States senate 254; select committee of he. 
reps. on president’s plan of 235; committee on in ho. 
reps. th; part of presidents message referred 263; resolu- 


+ 
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269; report of secretary of treasury on 275, 276; bill fir 


payinent of expenses of 1842 before U. S. sennte 277; 
passed ib; of Maryland 320; chairman of committee ad- 
dressed the tenate 331; of N. York 340; of Maryland 
340, 341; bill for protection of American seamen 395; see 
report on currency 404; part of president's message sub- 
mitted to committee on 301; condition of the, of Michi 


an 
. Fine, vote of New York on refunding the imposed on 
General Jackeon . i 38 

Fire, at Smyrna 16; at St. Johns N. B. 32; in Albany 
80, 96, 112, 128, 160; Tower of London 193; at various 
places 2U8, 256; at Adrien. (Michigan) 288; at Water- 
town #%; penitentiary of Missouri destroyed by 2b; at 


ohn 


Baton Rouge 320; Detroit 320 
Fire arms, manufactured at Harper’s Ferry 368 
Fire engine, by steam 240 
Firman, granted to Iseralites 65 


Fiscal agent, repor, upon 257; resolutions relative to in 
United States senate 269; detail of plan for laid before 
senate 278, 300 

Fiscal corporation bill—notice of 1; bill reported in 
United States senate 12, 17, 23, 24; passed in senate 24, 
29; signature of speaker to 29, 30, 31; passed 23; presi- 
denta message relative 43, 44; vote on 46 


Gold mine 48, 104 
Gonon, Mons. system of telegraphing, before United 
States senate 277; report of committee 300 


Governor of Liberia 352 
Governors of states , 211 
Grain in Pennsylvania 48; imports in Boston 336 


Great Britain—corn laws of 1; heavv rains, prices of 
grain and cotton, parliament to meet, 16; dominions of 
tb; new peerages, election uf peers in Scotland 17, 48; 

arliament assembled, Victoria’s speech, Earl Spencer, 

arl Ripon, other debaters, amendment mioved, tory 
triumph. resignation of ministers 50; Lord Russell’s 
epeech 50, 51; McLeod's case debated, Mr. Ruebuck’s 
remarks thereon 51, 52; the new ministry, state of trade, 
manufacturing districts 52; remarks on census in, elec- 
tion in 65; census 80; despatches from, grain market, 
harvest, cotton, sales, state of trade, tea, commerce, mo- 
ney market, parliament asseinbled, exposition of govern- 
inent measures 81; on destruction of the Caroline, anti- 
corn law meeting, Vauxhall gardens suld by auction, 
banking house stopped payment, the Kelso burnt, Dan- 
ie] O'Connell, Col. Nagler on McLeod’s case, army, ex- 
tract of sir Robert Peel’s speech 82; enterprise of 84; 
prrouaton of parliament, Lord Mayors dinner, sir C. 

agot Governor General of British America, failure of 


lorida—accounts froin, depredations in 3; extract of |merchanis, Mr. Hobhouse resigned, sir Edward Sug- 


letter from 66,58; Indian talk 74, 90; murders in 101; 
information from 144, 269: Indian talk, Lieutenant Pat- 
ten’s expedition 274; Colonel Riley’s expedition 28%; re- 
solutions relative to war of, 216; news from 320; legislative 
council organized, steamer Isie burnt 323; remonstrance 
against admission of into union 349; laid on table 1b; 
fight between Major Plympton and Halleck Tuskenugvee 
3; advices from 400 
Fiour 16, 32, 48, 64, 80, 96, 112, 128, 144, 160, 176, 192, 
208, 240 

Foreign affaire—bill relative to Mexican treaty consi- 
dered in house representatives and passed 14; news 16; 
criminals 69; committee of housc representatives on 245, 


den, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, trade, Liverpool, ou 
import duties, grain harvest, cotton market 129; state of 
living in 145; warlike preparations in, prorogation of 
paramen: speech read, royal assent to exchequer bíll, 
unding bill, poor law, continuance bill, population’s 
payment bills; interview of deputation from the unem- 
ployed with sir Robert Peel, Lord Ellensborough gov- 
ernor general of India, deaths in, inroads of the sea on 
south coast of, diplomatic appointment, Mr. O'Connell 
lord mayer of Dublin, naval preparations, emigrations 
from 161; marriage of captain Eantield in, McLeod case, 
revenue, trade, money market, corn market, cropa, cot- 
ton market 162; McLeod case, aistricts, failure of potato 


255; report upon petition for indemnity &c. 287; part of | crop, census of, fire in the tower 193; O’Connell’s elec- 


president's message referred to commitiee on 287; resolu- 
tions of legislature of Ky. relative to Santa Fe traders refer- 
red to committee on 333; part of committee on decline fur- 
ther service 298; new committee on appuinted 15; letters 
from persons appointed 399; third organization of 415 
Fortification bill 10; debate and amendment 1}; further 
rocee ding on 15, 17; amendment to 24; for Staten Is- 
and 26, 28; final vote on in house representatives 29, 43, 
203; bill in house representatives for purchasing sites for, 
considered and laid aside 13; at New Bedford 69 
Forsyth, Mr. death of 125; funeral 132; obituary no- 
tice and sketch of 151; two characters of 176 
Fountry, the Conestoga recommended as site for 372 
Forward, Mr. acting sec. of treasurv 53; secretary 93 
France—a verdict against Madame Latfrage, statistical 
account of cod fishery in, union with Belgium 17; har- 
vezis, vintage 4S; part of army discharged, estimates of 
contingents M. Humann’s determinatiun, weather, death 
of Mr. Wel's, resis‘ance to M. Humann’s measures, 
French Africa 52; effects of fiscal census in 65; attempt 
at assassination in, Hottinguer’s death, Juan, French Afri- 
ca 83; sedition 97; tranquillity of Paris, eomamotions in 
south of, return of squadron, rupture of treaty with Bel- 
gium 130; fall of funds in, loan taken, Bourse 163; rise 
of funds in, disclosures relative to secret societies, army 
of observation formed, disarmament. editor tned, num- 
ber of medical men in arinies of, reduction of fleet in 
Mediterranean, import of cotton, revenue 195; Spanish 
affairs, Lord Cowley, report of committee on assassina- 
tion of princes 225; difficulties with Texas 256; convo- 
cation of chamber of deputies 273; quiet at Paris, con- 
spiracy to blow up royal tamily detected, policy towards 
Spain 321; triumph of ministry in, ordunnance and re- 
port of marsha! Soult, reduction of army 337; conspira- 
tora found guilty, sentence passed, speech of king on 
opening chamber of deputies 335; discussion in chamber 
of deputies, illness of Baron Rothschild, king commutes 


genience on criminals, stock exchange 401 
Francis, J. B. chancellor of Brown university 48 
ra 240 
Francis’, life boat 192 


Free trade and protection of American industry, arti- 


cle on , 183, 154, 185, 186, 187 
Friendship, touching instance of devoted 56 
Fugitives, resolution on arrest of 278 
Fulton, R. bill adverse to claims of heirs of 413 
Furs 112 

G.. 
Gales, Joceph, death and hiographieal sketch of 16 
Gantt, Judge resignation of 223 


Gardner, Col. coinmunication from presented to the 
house of representatives 44; not received ib. 

Geological survey of N. Hampshire 20; reporton 202 

Georgia—treshet 5S; election in 104; gold mines of 1; 
resignation of two congressmen 119; banks 26.; election 
134, 167; meeting of legislature of, reduction of salaries 

roposed, extract from Gov. McDonald's message 183; 
Inaugural address of Gov. Mc’Donald 203; instruetione 
to judga Berrien 213; message of governor relative to 
fugitive slave 241; bill inthe United States senate to 
provide for claims for services of militia 254; adjournment 
of legislature of 274; bill reported in the U, S. senate to 
settle claims of 299, passed 413; elections in 

Germany—ramor of commercial league of Mecklen- 


tion 194; birth of prince of Wales, Queen Dowazer’s ill- 
‘hess, crazy man’s attempt, sir C. Bagot, trade, lord mayor 
of Dublin on an article in The Times 225; Queen con- 
valescent, American stocks, cotton, wheat, flour, embar- 
kation of troops, failure of potato crops in Ireland 257; 
emigrants from 304; Mr. Giddon’s passage from, crea- 
tion by patent of prince of Wales, Beaumunt Smith 
transported from fur life, consuls, Austrian funds, trade, 
Royal Exchange building, Niger expedition 321; minis- 
ter extraordinary to the United States. Mr. Everett ar- 
rives in, cultivation of cotton in the East Indies, treaty 
for suppression of slave trade, Lord Morpeth, funds, ex- 
chequer bill fraud; rail road accident in, special mission 
to the United States from and remarks thereon 337; 
steam packets of 368; return of the Conway froin China, 
line of stearners to be established 401 

Greece—Otho and his ministers 52; Mavrocordato re- 
sigued, insurrection anticipated 83; M. Piscatory’s mis- 
sion to, excitement in 195 

Green, W. B, verdict on first indictment against 192 

Greenough’s statue of Washingion—bill relative to 
11, 29, 43; placed in rotunda of capitol 224 

Grogan, releuse uf 100; correspondence 146; sentence 


concerning . 178 
H. 

Hagerstown, tariff meeting in 416 

Harper’s Ferry—fire-arms manufactured at 363 

Harrisburg convention, history ot 232, 233 


Harrison, Gen —appropriations for funeral expenses 
of referred to committee 10; bill passed in senate 12; in 
house of representatives debated and passed 13, 15; let- 
ters free of postage to widow of, 24, 25; passed 29; ib; 43; 


sarcophagus uf 132 
Harrison, capt. T. reminiscence of 69 
Hassler, R P. report by, of survey of coast, 301 
Havana— arrival of an exile and a dancer in 401 
Haverhill, petition from for dissolution of Union 351 


Havre de Grace—resolution relative to defence of 415 
Hay, export of 3 
Hoyti—recngnition of independence of asked of con- 

gress of the United States 349; petiuon of Massachasetts 

relative to diplomatic and commercial relations with ib; 
Hemp, purchase of water-rotted, authorised by the se- 

nate 27, 44; approved by president 47 
aoa, bankrupt law 2; of Connecticut 57; of 

Indiana 205; of veto power 206, 207; resulution ot in- 

quiry relative ty colonial of New York 398 

olland 83 

Holmes, J. E. declines from com. foreign affuirs 399 


Home industry couvention 134 
Home league 233 
House of representatives of the United Srates 237 
Howard, G. resignation of Irom senate of Maryland 65 
Hoyt, (collector) suit against 178 
Hughes, Christopher intended return of 63 
Huaiter’s lodges L 176 


Ice, trade of Boston in 20 
Llnots—lynching in, state debt, canal 3; election 38, 
39; cleciion, escape of a murderer and bank robber 74; 
statistics of population 90; Rock river tragedy, election, 
canal. tral for murder 119; tobacco of 134; case in court 


68 | of 206; atate bonds 280; state debt 242; lever from W. 


S. Wait ib; remarks on, from St. Louis Pennant 244; 


burg 52; new coinage of ő | conventions, bunds 274; banks of 368; debt 416 
Giddon, Mr. return of from Egypt $21] I:mprisonment, case of 48 
rard bank, failure of 352] Importations 55, 100 


5 a memorials for protection of manufac. of 372, 412 
Glasgow—census of 64 
Gold 224, resolution for statement of export and im- 

port of 278; imports and exports since 1820, 400 


lmports, res-lution for genaral statem. nt of 278; state- 
ment of 290; of gold and silver since 1820 400 

Imprisonment for debt, petition of D.strict of Colum- 
bia relative to the law abolishing 335 


Indemnity, resolutions relative to for losses sustained 
doing bombardment of Antwer 372 
Indemnification, memorial for in certain case 347 
Index, on the first page of each number. 
_ Indian affairs—depredations in Florida 3; Dakotas re- 
ject treaty 55; Sioux treaty concluded :b; touching in- 
stance of friendship in Florida 56; Osage nation 66; 
movements in Florida 101; treaty 115; failure of treaty 
with Saca and Fox 146; annuities 164; narrative of pro- 
ceedings in, attempt or treaty with Sacs and Fox 168, 
210; the Catawbas, the Wyandots 227; standing com- 
mittee of the United States senate on 254; bill to pro- 
vide for payment of invalid pensions to Cherokee war- 
nors, in United States senate ib; standing committee of 
house of representatives on 255; bill in United States 
gena'e to provide for Cherokee pensioners 277; petitions 
relative to Seneca treaty 300; bill allowing pensions to 
certain Cherokee warriors engrossed 300; passed tb; 
part of presidents message referred to cominittee on 301; 
murders in Arkansas 352; Halleck Tuskenuggee’s en- 
counter with major Plympton 353; bill reported in Unit- 
ed States senate making appropriations for department 
of 359; report of secretary orngin of war with Seminoles 
310; relics of red men 334, 412; Cherokces 416 
Indiana—elections 3; farming in 23; R. W. Thomas 
of retires from public service 168; early history of 205; 
public debts 429; legislature of, governor's message 242; 
ill in United States senate for confirming land titles 
263; law on sale of personal property, resolutions on 
debi of 274; petition of for apprupriations for Cumber- 
land road 311; message of on state debt and public 
works 293, 294. 295, 296; petition for appropriation for 
improvement of harbor of St. Joseph’s 371; resumption 
in 384; debt of 400; resumption bill ib; treasury note 
bill, rate of taxation, company chartered fur completion 
of white water canal, public works of 416 
Indies, East missionaries to 80; Punjaub 163; pro- 
ducts and manufactures of 80, 225 
Indies, West—Cuba coal, rail road 66; Cuba on sla- 
very, Bermudas 84, 98; Jamaica disturbances, negro dis- 
contents, Creole negro welcomed, novel notion relative 
to Babama waters 321 
Insurance company, decision on case in Ohio 274; 
memorial of the of New Orleans, in U. S. senate 273 
Insurrection detected in Porto Rico 354 
Investigation of N. York custom house concerns 1, 358 
Toway—election in 4, 74; movement lor admission in- 
tothe Union 151; on message of governor of 04 
Ioway territory—resolution of ciuzens of relative to 
country owned by Indians 395 
Treland—population of 
Iron ore in Pennsylvania 89; memorial presented for 
protection of manufactures of 372, 412, 414 
Israelites, firman granted to _ 65 
Haly—aninual meeting of men of science in 80; inun- 
dation at Venice 196 


t 


J. 
Jackson. gen. letter from 91; letter from 151; vote of 
New York on refunding fine imposed on 384, 401, 402 
Jamaica—seizure in 196; disturbance among negrves 
in, Crevles welcomed at, novel notion relative to British 


laws 321, 368 
Jaudon, Mr. discharge of 408 
Java—exports froin 196 


Jewels, of Peru 80; recovery of the of patent office 336 
Johnson, W. C. hon, in house of representatives 237 


Jones, gov. (of Tennessce) inaugural address 150 
Judge, relative to increase salary of 273; convicted 238 
Judicial decision 238 


Judiciary, bill reported 11; committee on 255; presi- 
dents message relative to, 263; enquiry of 300 
Jury, failure to empanel 112 
Kamschatka, steam ship's arrival in Russia 273 
Keatucky—compliment to Mr. Crittenden 119; special 
election in 176; navigation opened upon Green and Bar- 


ren rivers in 256; revenue of 320; resolutions of legislature 
ofin relation to American traders to Santa Fe 333; re- 


04 | solutions relative to repudiation 358; resolutions from 


transinitted to congress on repudiation and soldiers of 
revolution 399; banks of 400 
Key West—ainount of salvages in for fifteen years 368 
Kingston, (Jamaica) fires A 368 


La Belle Poule - 57 
Lake country, business and products of enn 


Lake navigation, wheat b 
Lakes, trade 201, trade of 305; commerce of northern 
and western 336; trade and commerce 333; trade of 352; 
tonnage i _. «8 
Land, act of grants of in Texas 68; classification of in 
China 353; act passed relative to acquired from Chero- 
kees of Alabama 398 
Land claims, bill confirming certain 395, 399 
Land distribution biil, time of passage of 1; vote of U. 
S, senate on 12; referred 10 committee on public lands ia 
house of representatives 14-—-<:ee public lands;—resolu- 
tions against in Alabama 274, 279; communication from 
treasury relative to operation uf 33 
Land district, bill in United States senate to establish 
in Alabama 254; to create a new in Missvuri 268; bill to 
establish additional in Alabama 27 
Land fund, vote on inquiry of rejected quotas 395 
Land office, examination authorised 55; memorial for 
establishment of 263; annual report of com. 280 7 


Land sates, of Maine 

Language 96 
Laughlin fund, statement concerning 256 
Lead trade in Wiskonsan 23, 119; statistics 304 
Lecture by J. Q. Adame on war with China me 
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Legrand, J. C. secretary of state for Maryland 340 Mec Leod—15. 27, 29. 29, 32, 43: debate in parliament Mouat Vernon 192 
Leter (see correspondence) to editor on trade and relative to 51; Mr. Adams speech on case of 60; jury] Marpay, Gen. minister to Central America 177; 304 
commerce 353; number of brought by the Britannia 363 | druwn for 64; courts assembled 80. 82; trial of 90; case | Murphy Hon. J. ceath of v5 
Levy, David, resolution relative to contested election | before court 104 105, 106. 107, 108, 112; testimony on Muuny of slaves, account of 236 

a euien adopted 29; remarks by 30; adopted ae vase of 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124; verdict 125, 123; N 

ibel suits 1} publie dinner to 144; review of decitsiun on case of 187 T $ 
3 5 = gee! ae rien te j À as b i 2 a J à 12 
Liberia—expedition to 56; movement towards 80; death | 193, 189, 190, 191; in jailin Canada 240 Nini ee oan 
of governor of 221; governor of 352 Mende, bishop 641 Nanonal armory E N O a 
Pibenya tne: Mican er hounit ái war lost 400| Mechanics’ convention 116; receipts of fair N3) Nation! depoi tor cunpowder . 352 
Library, committee reporton distribution of census re- Meek. A. B. extract of address by 241 National foundry —reauiution toestablish, adopied 253; 


turns 10; resulution 239; committee on expenditures of| —Memorial—from Boston merchants 11; from citizens 
254; committee of U. S. senate on 254; H. of R. 255 of Harpers’ Ferry 14; from brush makers 25; on south 


committee on 255; Conustega recommended assie fur 372 
National institute, meeting of, 275 


Lite bout ; 192 | western road in Virginia 212; in U. States senate 276] Naijonal repeal, convention held 116 
Light houses of the union 352| Mesmerism 80| Naval fish: in South America 54 
Lime 191| Message—the second veto 18; President Tyler's an- |  Nuvul affutrs—Dr Barton surgeon of asylum Schuyikil 


Lippincott, I. K. article by on free trade and protec- | nual 233; notice of reception of 241; from Governor of 
tion tu American industry 133 | Georgia 241; notice of from Gov. of Indiana 242; resulu- 
List of acts of 27th congress 47 | tion to refer Presidents, to committees 259; debate there- 
Loan 19, 55; Untied States 116; negotiation for 145, | on 270, 271, 272: of executive of Maryland 303; of Gov. 
240; bill reported fur extension of 235 of Lomsiana 290, 291: ot Gov. of Ohio 292, 293; of Gov. 
Lottery tickets, relative to sale ofin D. of Columbia 372 | of Indiana 293, 294, 295, 296; extract trom of Governor 
Loutsiana—the Bayou lime Kiln expedition 23; special | of Wisconsin 296. 349, extrac’s trom the of Governors 
elecuon in 104; Episcopal bishop appointed for, banks of | Rutherford and Seward 385, 356; second veto 18; ex 
New Orleans 149; case in court of 205; inquiry into | tract from the of Gov. Paine, (Vermont) of Gov. Pen- 
amnountef public lands in prepared tor market, in U. S. | nington of New Jersey 149; extract from, of Governor 
senate 254; bill in United States senate to authorise sale | McDonald of Georgia 173; of Gov. Bagby of Georgia 
of school lands in 263; bills for benefit of judge of United | 204, 205; of Gov. Richardson of South Carolina 220. 221, 
Stes district court fur, and payment of balance due to | 222, 223; President Tyk r's annual 233; in senate 237; 
263; levistature convened 274; resolutions of legislature | debate relative to printed copy of Piesident’s, in house 
of presented to U. S senate 276, 277; on the state of and i of representatives 239; from President Fyler transi. 
tariff 307; bill introduced for prymeut of volunteer mili- | ting information relative to cap'ure of Sante Fe tra- 


3; resolunon calling tor ist of officers not oa dun 15; 
the chronicie, report, account of sh.ps, steam trizate Mise 
si-sippr 19; temperance movements, appropriations, ine 
Macedonian, tue Warren, & 19; debguitul scene 29; 
relative io purcuase of hemp 27; orders tor tilling out 87; 
letter of resiziation trom secretary of, 93, 57; temperance 
movement, peusign act, commodore Perry, mode of 
obtuning evidernve T0; tnedical stati, orders, dry deck S7; 
Belle Poule, explosion of steam: ship 83; regisier ul othe 
cers of caver service 104; four Conmmodores, navy Vaid, 
Gedney channel, Karschatka 102; midsiipmen, steane 
ers 116; Brookivn dry duck 146; naval school at Brook's, 
gen. ‘Tullmadge’s specch 165; proposals for ümber tor, 
the Rarian, capt. Bohon 181; Coasttution and ver crew 
2U2; commodore Read tu command navy yard 21); come 
modore Stewart, lieutenant Pinckney acquitgd, decis- 


tia 312; governors message 290, 291; bi!l authorising leg- 
islature to sell school lands, engrossed 300; passed ib; re- 
solutions passed by legislature of 352; vote of relative to 
relations with Great Britain bank law in 334; bill en- 
grossed in United States senate confirming certain land 
claims 393; referred 399; debi of 400; estimate of expen- 
ditures ib; resolution relative to treatment of Santa Fe 


captives ib; resumption of specie pay.nents 416 
wel insutute, of Boston 438; taciuries 334 
Luinber trade 132 


Lynch law in Arkansas 3; in Illinois ib; 
M 


ders 342; extract of Gov. Rutherford of Virginia 335 

Metinodists—question anong the relative to the gown. 
amount of centenary fund 32; srausics of 112 

Mexico—bill relutive to treaty with passed U. States 
eenate ll; passed in house of represeatatives, title alter- 
ed 14, 15; awards of commissioners of 37; cominission- 
ers to 53; revolution revived, Gaudalaxara, Sauta Anna, 
Yucatan, 66; consulate 100; Santa Anna conquers torts, 
Wiel’s batle, General Galinda joins him 145; revolution 
effected, ministry of 177; death of Mr. Dinn 192; San- 
ta Anna, convention 225; capture by 241; comuiussion- 
ers from 241; vessels of war in 239; Sauta Fe expedition, 


MacRae, D. K. appointed. bearer of despatches to i American consul leaves 259; bill relative to drawbacks 


Mexico 322; arrival of at Vera Cruz 

Maffit, rev. Mr. chaplain for house of reps. 

Mails on Sunday, peuuon relative to 335 

Muatne—the ac enue of 20; elections in 57; amend- 
ed constiution of ib; ship building in 102; land sale in, 
mechanics convention, Professor Espy, festival 116; con- 
stitutional amendment 133; legislature of 147; bill in U. 
States to provide tor militia services in 254; bill in house 
of representatives of United States relative to setdement 
of milita claims 257; voie for governor, governor's mes- 
sage, miiina 320; statistics of banks of 352; message trom 


president to house of representatives transmittiug: report : 


on survey and boundary of 398; on cust of inilitury poe 
n b 
Malek Adhel, decision of circuit court on 256 
Manuel labor schools i 
Manzum. Mr. (of North Carolina) speech ofon exche- 
quer project 313, 344, 345, 346: vote of 35s 
Man, Job elected treasurer of Pennsylvania 322 
Manufactures, standing committee of United States 
senate on 254; standing comnutiee of house of represen- 
tnives on 295; committee on ailowed to appoint clerk 
372; debate and vole thereon ib; further consideration 
postponed 393; laid on table th; 


Maps, resolution 301; of Maryland 110 
Marine corps, (of navy), bill tor augmenting 415 
Marriage heenses 283 


Maryland—a;niversary of defence of Baltimore, mv- 
nument to gen. S. Smith 33; Mr. Howard's resignation 
in senate of 53; nomination for slave holders convention 
ab; position and resources of 70,71, 72, 73, 74; election 
returis 393 vote for governor 103; conventions called, 
water canal trade 104; map of 119; military convention, 
vote for governor 133; manuel labor schools, note to ma- 

istrates of 149: election statistics 167; sketch of laws of 
In relation to colored population 215, 216, 217, 218; legia- 
lature convened 274; governor's message 305, 306, 307; 
convention of slave hofders in 320; finances of th; vote of 
house of delegates of on repealing tax law 34; slavehold- 
er’s convention held at Annapolis. resolutions passed and 
recommended to legislature of 322; extra election tn 
Queen Anne’s county 336; secretary of state nominated, 
librarian removed, finances 349; abstract of treasurer's 
report 311; specie payments demanded of banks of by 
house of deiegates 352; proceedings of slaveboldces con- 
vention 355, 357, 353; in 369; assessment of Ceeil cu. 354; 
oa resumption ib; resumption, resulu.ions relative to San- 
ta Fe traders -416 

Massachusetts—ice trade, rail road 20; singular bridge 
invented in 88; western rail road, woollens, thanksgiving 
duy, rail road accident 102; nomimanon, Boston Ex- 
change, receipts of fair 118; elecnun in 176; election, 
negro legislator 181; scheol stanstics 182; treasury of 320; 
legislature convened ib; bill for refunding balunce due to 
for disbursements to the United States 299; petition from 
colored population of for alteration of natiralizanon law 
laid on table of United States senate 349; schools in 353; 
petition from Haverhill in for dissolution of Union 351; 
resolutions of state of, relative to claims fur military ser- 
vices 399; on apportiunment 416 

Mathematics, bill to deteriniae rank of professors of in 
U. S. navy reported 415 

Matthews, Dr. C. traveller in Africa 131 


Matthias, the imposter, death of I6 
MeDonald, address of Governor 303 
McLea, R. acting secretary of war 54 


McLean, Judge, declines appointment in cabinet 67 


402 }on packages of merchandize exporned to England in 
255, 317 | U. States senate 300; passed tb; armed schooners of seiz 


320; Santa Anna ch. sen president, civil apporntinents 
in, death of Senor Garcia, constituent assembly convok- 
ed, letter received in relation to Sante Fe expedition 221; 


| President La Maps proclamation to Santa Fe. cross of 
| personal disunehion awarded to Harminjgo, letiers receiv 


ed relative to Texian prisoners, report of secretary of 
war, cold-blooded act of barbarism, ratio of representa- 
tion in 322; bearer of despatches to ib; muttary superin- 
tendance, petition to be relieved froin 14; also, for cone 
tinuation of ib; condition and treatment of ‘Lexian cap 
‘tives in, further particalas of Sania Fe expedinon 369; 


| resolutions submitted for toll information relative to con- 


vention for settling clatins 395; resolutions to inquire re- 


149 | lative to treatment of United Staies cinzens in ib; loss oft Van Baren and hst of of 


schooner, Fhe Liberty 400; liberation of Coombs. tate of 
‘other prisoners, landing of Mr. McRhea 402; informa- 
tion required as to treaty between U. States and 412; 

nlf of, veportin United States senate relative to estab- 

ishing depot in 371 
,  Michigan—business in 57; election 176; election 215; 
| review of govs. inessive 336; financial affuirs of ob; backs 


lof 368; baks of, elecnon of members of congress 490 
Midshipmen, ns to inquiry into expediency of 300 
Mileage, standing cunmittee nn 255 


Miltary academiy—appropriaion bill. joint resoluiion 
on duties of atiorney general relative to referred to com- 
mittee on judiciary 24; West Point 27; bill relative to 
amended and passed 28, 41; biil receives speaker’s sig- 
nature 47; sivned by p:esident 47; list of cadets appoint- 
ed to 165; bill of appropriation tor 359 

Military offiairs—com. of U. S. senate on 254; mes- 
sage referred 269, 300; bi'l equalizing pay of officers 316 

Mihtary land warrants, bill asto tine ofissuing 237 

Miltary services, claims of Miseachusetts for 399 

Militia—standing committee of Cited States senate 
on 254; report and absiract of returns of, of several states 
and territories 393, 415 

Milwaukie, petition fur appropriation for harbor in 371 


Mine of gold 48 
Minister ex raordinary 337 
Mint, report showing operations of 1841, 393, 400 
Missionaries to India - RO, 235 


Meissiszippi—cerops, election 167; state bonds 213, 214; 

I bonds 224; Gov. MeNu:t, cection and state bonds, elec- 
bon in 223; resolunons in Unred Sates senate on ap- 
| pointment and salary of judves in 279; character of go- 
vernora message 336; siuauon of Union Bank in tb; 
review of governors address 352; governor of, ad inte: 
nm 363; vote relanve to debi 334; U. S. court in 416 
Missourt—appotitment to supre:ne court in 3; license 
law 53; trial of abolitionisis in 74; St. Louis, large be- 
uest 216; bill in United States sennte to create new land 
dinine in &c. 268; penitentiary of burnt 238; bill for re- 
lief of volunteer of 312: resolution relative to public lands 
in 300; report relative to boundary of 331 
Michell, C. H. condemaation, appeal 203 
Mob, proceedings relative to, in Ohio 58; in Arkan- 
sas 149; in Cincinnati 336 
Monastery, of Switzerland and Spain suppressed 401 
Money market 6 


1 


| 


ions of courts martah medical board 211; naval rende ze 
vous 225; standing comminee of Vatied Sures seme on, 
254; of house of represenialives 255; enquiry as Exped 
ency of abolishing revenue cutters 263; res duo relative 
to regulating 269; steam fngate Mississippi 273; capt. Bol- 
ton’s sentence 320; R. S Pinkney to commander ta navy 
239; resolution relauve to lists of midshipinen ot, 300, 301; 
midshipman Niles’ death 322; resolution for jatormanon 
relative to pav of officers in Great Britain and Uiated 
Stares 316; bill reported in U.S. senate making appro- 

rations for, $o9; report from: secretary of navy on estabe 
shing depot and vara in Galf of Meaico, read in senate 
371; navy yard of Pensacola 372; coinmntce on autho 
rised to appoint board for preparation of rules and regue 
lations for guverninent of uavy 393; resuiuuon adupied 
relauve to formaton on expendiures for navy yard 
de. at Pensacola 412; bill for augmenting marine Corpa 
415; bill for es:ablishing ranks ni, reported i353 yard of 
Piiladelphia, expediency of enlarging &e.1b5 protessers 


of mathesmanes in, db; capt. Ross's discoveries 416 
Court of evquiry 181; adjournment of vl 
Naval board of exatminauon, adjourument of, Qa 


Court mardal—persons composing, 33; of inquiry and 
martial 132; decisions of, reversed 1931, 211; decisions 
in cases 211; who composed, 225; G. F- Lindsay = 27k 

Promotions and appoiutmeuts in 37, 33, 239; medic al 
staff 37, 2413 reswnanons 37 

Coast and West India Squadron—brig consort 3; the 

ae rs. Phenix, Birt, Wave, 
~Otvego, Madison, Jefferson, heur MeLaughiin 20; DA- 
hin, list of officers, capt. Armetrung, ©. K. Soibling, 
Macedonian 33; Macedonia, Warren, Pennovivanie 57; 
t Phenix sails for Florida 70; the Levant 88, l02; Mace- 
doman, brig Consort 102, 132, 133; squadron ut Nortuk 
202; commodore Stewart to commmaud bome squadron 
1221 225; list of squadron 273; U.S. ship Macedonian dh; 
brie Consort 274; dispo-inon of home squadron 259; 
W. Tndia station 0); heaith of, death of iaidshipman Nies 
322; the Mississippi steam ship 416; the Miss oun 116 

Exploring squadron—aecount of, 274, 299; loss of the 
Peacock 322; Vons at So Francisco with Porpoise, 
Fiying Fish and Oregon, returning ruute of, paruculars 
of loss of Peacock 401 

Pacific squadron—the St. Louis takes runaway seainen 
from the Marquesas, the Vincennes 3; ‘PT. Ap. Catesby 
Jones to command 20; Boston, Long 57; Constituiou S3; 
Unred States 102, 132; Constitution arrived trom, cha ge 
of officers in the C. list ou board, Cyane, enpr Stribling, 
list of officers 146; the Cyane, commander Strobl, te 
United States, commander Jones 181; disposi ion of na- 
val force of 239; dispownon of forces of 239; U. S. soip 
Yorktown at Hovotulu 416; capt. Russ’s discoveries dh. 

South American squadron 3; Cyane ih; sloop of wor 
Decatur at Montevigeo 57; Delaware 102; Concord at 
Pernambuco, the Decuiur, Delaware sails for Brezil 132; 
commodore C. Ridvety retures fron Bragd Ho; Potomac 
and Baterpnze 160; disposition of active service ut Drazl 
station 299; U. So fagate United States, connnudorg 
Jones, sals, U. S. shp Dolphin arrives ib. 

Mediterranean squadro .—U.S. frigate Brendywine, 
the Prebie 20; dispo-inon of naval force of, 259; execu- 
tive Communication containing letters trom U. S. iunge- 


ter to Great Britain to commodore of, 339 
Marine corps of, appointiunents in, aT 
Navy pension act 70 
Navy department, bill to re-organize the, 393 


Naviration—annual report of commerce and, of Unied 
Stes 85; resolution in U. S. senate tu inquire iuto ex- 
pediency ob miproving of Certara rivers 2045 rescluien et 


Inquiry into expediency of improving the of ceri in 
rivers 20%; on canals of N. York 339 
New Albany, memorial for port of entry to 347 


wry. 


New Huampshire—geological survey, divorce law 20; 
lesiskiuure 85; whig state convention HAT; bul vatrodnerd 
for seulement of claims of, against Uored Staies 263; 


Monopoly of trade on lakes l 339 | imessave relative tu survey of boundary of 393 
Monuments, the Wycoming 128; Bunker Hill 123] New Haven, population 32 


192 
33i 
B0 


Moore, Bishop. death of 
Morgan, Hon. C. M. C. from N. York took seat 
Mormons, new city of 


s.a 
a a e e a e a a 


New Jersey —iemperance in 89; colege of, elections 
103; ral road 1153 legislature, returnos 133; goverier 
Pennington’s message, the council 145: members of legis- 


vi ` 


——. n_n 


ee Sa a 


latar? Cf resctution for adjourned session 166; thanks. 
Livan Gay app ated 132; uapor aut jawi 2335 ders. 
fitere assenib:rd 824: common schools uf 352; banks of 
| 864; oyster case decided 400 

New Oclerus—interments in 16; deaths 32, 48, Gh; 
yellow fever 80; deaths in 96; deaths 112, 123, 160; yel 
low tever disappeared from 176; facis in reli to 
bate of 356, 357 

Newspapers, aces of 233 

New York state—crnula of 20; salt trade 21; whig 
convention in. called 57; number of men at work on rail 
road, reward offered tor apprehension of rogue th; John 
C. Clark, resignation, capture, Helderberg war, sickness 
T0; canals $0; agentto collect historical documents rela- 
tive to 83; opening Brie rail road th. Universalist gene- 
rabcooventiou, Adantec basin 102; Salt Spring, general 
Episcopal convention, rail road at auction 103; Van 
Dorea mass canvention, candidates, limbo, canal tolls, 
atte canals. home industry convention, temperance cele- 
bration LIS: election 147; military coavention, heavy 
damages 145; list of menivers of legislature, vote of eny 
of for series of years 165; completiun of rail road in from 
Rochester to Albany 186; parties in legisiature of, polvi- 
cal 152; defences of, 291; canal and rail road, reveaues 
202, 211; election statisiices, Gennessee valey canal, 
Erie canal 212; statement shewing satety fund 227; 
Jeoslature of, convened, notice of governors messare 
296; canal navieation In, 339; finances of 349; Ovario 
county petitions laid on the table in house of representa- 
tives of U. S. H9; oanks of. 3653; reports of canal and 
bank commissioners th; value of property in, ib; memo- 


rial trom South Carolina relative to controversy between - 


Virginia and, submitted to the U. S. senate 872; vote ot 
Jecisiature of, on fine imposed on general Jackson 354; 
on custom house proceedings 395; resolution of eucusry 
rentiveto colosal history of, 393 
New York ciy—imporations 55; assessed value of 
real and personal property in, 147; vote of, tor series of 
years 165 
Niger expedition, sickness and mortality 321 
Noles, Hezeitah, (midshipmen,)—deathn 256; burial 322 


Niles’ National Register, editorial remarks on, 49 
Noile prosequi, tioters before presidenta house 196 
Norid Amerivan trustand banking company 32 


North Cardlina-esilver, draining lands Fi; death of J. 
Owen of, Jad 
Northeastern boundary question 37, 55 56; frontier 69. 
180, 210; hoax 226; survey of, closed for the season 239; 
meeting of comimissioners on, heid at New York 322; 
reports relative to. transmitted to congress 893; resoliaiion 


of, eaquinny relative to state of cegouations about, 415 
Norcaawest coast, our trade wiih, 63 
Norwescan, emigrants 32 
Noyes, Dy. C., iibuie of respect to, 19 


O. 

Qil 112 

Ohio—preamble and resolutions of certain citizens of 
presented to U. S. senate 25; mob proceedinis 53; baok 
question, looking ahead 119; slave case 134; wheat crop 
of, 1505 lewislature cl, 167; banks 163; proposed convens 
tions, lection stausues, annual report of common sekuols 
214, 215; statement of receipts and expenditures tor cout 
mon schools im Cineinnatt 224%; Maskingam improve- 
Ineats, colored convemion and colony proposed 229; 
Methodist conference in, rail road 242, petitions fron, 
praying repeal of rule of house of represcutalives 269, 
decision Of supreme court on Columbas insarance care 
pany 274; ccobtot, 320; governors Message 292) reso us 


tions of legstaiuce of, relative to repudiation 293; jude of 


supreme court of, elected 323; resumption su 362; banks 
of, 363; restmipion, vote of censure on Mr. Adams 334; 
bill on resumption, vole on censure of Mr. Adams 400 

Orduanee—bil for appropriadoag for purchase of, cou 
side ed in U. S. senate 24; passed 27, 295 signed 475 

Oregoa— ill in U. S. senate tur adopuug ineasnres tor 
Occupatvon vf 253; all peations and memorials rebrive to 
-Yeierred to select cuinmittee 299; resoiution of notice to 
Great Briain relative to treaty fur joint vecupaiion of 


300; biil reported, and laws for 337 
Oster, salary to, of house of representatives 41 
Otiomin empire, population of, 192 
Oyster case, decided in New Jersey 4u) 
Paine, gen. B. death of, 93 
Palm leaf, ainendinent on the duties on, li 
Palestine, project ewacernming 65 
Palinecsion, lord, correspondence wih 241 
Rurr--papers of 3o 
Partizan leader, new novel 169 


Pa +nis—sianding committee of U. S. senate an, 254; 
standing committee of house of representatives on, 253; 
annual list of, transmitted to congress with report otcom- 
Tyissivaer of, 393 

Patent office—committee of U.S. sena‘e on 254; reso- 
lution fer information regarding expenditures 412 

Paymasters, report ol clerk of house of representatives 
on additional, j; 

~ Peacock, lass cf the, ° 

Pea Pateh isiand —bill providing for settlement of title 
to, 25, 41; resolutioa relative to, 435 

Pennsylvania —res virces and credit of, annual pro- 
ducts 21, 22: canal 32: number of volunteers i0 uaiform, 
extra coneressional elecnon, resignation of Mr. Sergeant 
53; candidates 70; Girard fund čb ; iron ore discovery 89; 
elections 103; anthracite furnace, effects of bank stop- 

voce JES; clectoou ain, T43; iron ore, comueree LV; 
ety of, canal comnnssioner appotated 166; dis- 
covery of orginal chart of Lancaster, supreme court of, 
U. 3. bank, coal trade, Pottsville and Reading rail roed, 
port of Laneaster, miliary encampment, great powder 
wnill 2U3; canals and rail roada 212; tuterest of utule debt 


in. 227; Vinladelphia aod Pottsville rail read 241; pro- 
Peeediogs ef icgishituse of on repudiation 320; le awatoe, 
of, conveced, bunk report special eleetou on 290; reso- 
hitioas at lewishature on repudiation, gov. Powers inausi 
ral, Job Man elected treasurer 322; coal made in 336; 
‘trade of Philadelphia 352; Thomas Beodtord nominated | 
hdistnet judge in, 331; resumption in, 334; memorials 413! 
: Pennsylvania avenne, paving proposed 14 
| 


Pensacola, resolution relative to navy vard 372,412 
Pensions—standing committee of senate on, 254; house 
“of representaiives 355; bill reported in U.S. senate mak- 
ing appropriations for 359; bill reported and passed make » 
iag appropriations for, for 1542, 396; appropriauans tor, ' 
| passed house of represeniatives 308 | 
| Perediem 30 
Perry, counnmodore, 70 
Peithon, debate growing ontof presentation of, for dis- 
eonnion of u non 351, 359 350, 361, 362, 363, 364. 365, 
i 360, 367, 373, 374, 375, 376, 373, 379, 347, 355, 339, 340, 
391, 392, 393, 394, 395 
[92 


| 

| Pews, sale of, 
| Piuladelphia, trade of, 352 
| Fhoivgrape plaies 224. 
| Pitsbury, proceedings of, in reference to armory 16. 
| 

I 


Poinard, new ornuuieat 80 
Poland 83. 


Politica of the dav—Me. Badger's address 218, 219; 
235 


pestle s message 223; the next president 
149 


| Polk, La appointed bishop of Lonisiana 
| Populanon—ot Otoman empire 192; of Ireland 235 
| Postage—resoluton relative to 313; petitions 335 
Post wmaster—arrearages of, 16; Mr. Hobbie acting as 
pincipal 53; presidents instrucnon to 67; ©. A. ee 
| 
| 


H= appotuted general QS, 131; reportof tbe genera! 261, 
202. 263; amount paid for ase of rail and oiher ron!s,; 
demanded of, general 287; annual report 330 

Post office—bill in reierence to, in U. S. senste 10; 
debated, amendmen's to, bill passed 12; in house of; 
representatives 7.3 passed ta house of representatives 13; | 
amendment of senile agreed to by house of representa- 
lives 27, 43; commuaicanon from col. Gardner presented 
to house of representatives 44; laid astle ih; Mr. Hobbie 
acting master of, dh; trial in court relative to 145; stand 
mez conmnittee of U. S. senate on, 234; standing com- 
wiiee of house of representatives 255; communication 
t U. S. senate showing expeuses of connageat fund off 
80); part of presidents messaze submitted to comimuee 
pon 39), movement oi, relative to letters sent by officers 
lof steamboats 353 
| Pork 192, 203 

Portland, memorial, trade with British colonies 397 | 

Port of entry (Chieago) 299, 300; memurial in U.S. 
‘senate fora, at New Albany | 346! 


Porto Rico, insurrection detected ia, 


331) 
Portugal, difficulves 130 
P xstroads—sianding committees on 251, 255, 301 | 
Potatoes, imports 240! 


Potomac brilze—appropriations, procecdings on in U. | 


S. senate 11, 12, H; passed 24, 29, 30; signed 47 
Powder mill 203 | 
Pre-emption bill, passage of, in U. S. senate 10 
Presidency—nonrnauon in Kentneky 490; iy Miss. 16. 
President’ messave—233, 234, 235, 236, 237; on pub- 

lic defences received in senate 254 
Prest?ential— 132; convention pronoged 175; proposal 

to introduce jomtres "ator to amend constitution of U. 

S. lintony election 399; petition for one term 311 


Printed—proceedini3 of citizens of Washington on 
disorders ordered to be, 10; proceediags of meeang in 
Virginia ordered to be Il; ainendments to land bill or- 
dered to be. 14; secretary of treagury’s papers tu relation 
to removals from otee ordered to be, Hi; war department 
coumunteation ordered to be, 15; preamble and resohi- 
tions of n meeting in Virginia ordered to be, 23; Surry 
commy Virginia resuluiioas ordered to be, 25; resolution 
and reports on employing reporiers ordered to be 27; sub- 
ject of, ta house of rep. 23; report and dovume its on cnn- 
tes'ed clection ordered 10 be, 23; statements relative to, 30; 
lever from treasury department ordered to be. 44; pro- 
ceedings of citizens of Ohio tb; communicaion trom see. 
of treasury relative to money ia U. S. bani of Penn. 
ordered to be, 42; retative to, 423 amendtuent relative to 
expnoging resolutions to be, ib; report on rules ordered 
tobe, 47; prices for, postponed 47; capital of oce in 
London 160; presidents mesa to be, 237, 239; extra 
heopies ibh; resolutions for committee of reference on, in 
i U.S. senate ndopted and ordered to be, 2045 se’ect com- 
mittee gn, 276; memorial ordered to be, 270; extra copies 
| of report of plan of Ascal agent 279; secretary of treasury’s 
annual report, extra copies, 230; loan bill ordered to be, 
1235; papers accompanying census to be, 237; military 
claim bill of Maine piled tu be, 237; Mr. Clay’s reso- 
lutions for amendment of constitution ordered to be, 300; 
maps accompanying land commissioner's report to be, 
| 301; resolutions of Keatucky legislature relative to Sania 
| Fe traders ordered to be, $33; apportionment bil and act 


ea a o e a a a a a m S e e a a a e a a r a 


63 i ordered to be, 349, extra copies ordered to be. 350; 
322 | 


report of execu ive of South Carolina on pubhe lands, and 
controversy between New York avd Virginia ordered to 
be, 372; iiemortial in relation to trade with Briish colo- 
| nies ordered to be, 337; resolution to have survey and 
| boundary of Texas 293; resolution of enquiry relative to 
public buildings #3 executive communication on New 
York custom house 399; Kentucky resolutions ordered 
to be 399; reporis exra of commissioner on pa‘ents to be, 
ib; informeadon of the Creole ordered to be, 4145 extra 
reopies of exchequer plan 414; bill establishing ranks in, 


t 
{ 
4 
t 
l 


415; mathemarics th, | 
vo Printing. joint memorial on, 24 
| Printers in London 176. 

Prince de Joinville 352 | 


Prints, inemoriai for duty on foreign, 23 
Private lunds—s:andiis eomumtee of U. S. senate on, 


¢ 


254; commiiitee ef house of representatives on, 295; on 


employing clerk for cosimutiee on, 395, 399 
Proclametion, oficial, of president Tyler 66 
Prolession3 128 


Prone Mr., remarks of on veto message 92, 93, 94, 95 


Property, value of in New Yor 363 
Proest, of otheers and crew of brig Creole 323 


Prussta—royal order in, concerning marnage 65; dif- 
ference wiih holy see adjusted 83; new contrivance, 
Gerstenhave’s death 130; interesting statsuca of, 195; 
monareb of, to visit London 401 

Publie buildinys—appropriations asked for 23; resolu- 
tion relative to ventilation, adopted 30; standing commwit- 
tee of U S. senate on 254: standing committee of house 
af renresentatives on, 255; resolution of enquiry instituted 


on 398; resolaiion relative to expruditnres adopted 412 
Pubhe debt, resolution as to amount of, ‘ 278 
Pable delences, message and report on 254 


Pubie expenditures, standing cummutiee of house of 
representauves o9 255; resolution reported by conmimii'ee 
on. auwhonsing employment of clerk, adopted 393 

Publie funds—piaces of deposite of, 1; bank of the 
np trapolis for 32. 4) 

Publie lands—proceedings of house of representatives 
on, M. 15; official statement of, now in market 16; not 
yet offered for sole nnd why 19; message troin president 
approving and siening bill relative to 29; statement rela- 


tive to distribution of, 36, 37; the act of appropranon of 


39, 49; standing comnutee of United States senate on 
251; standing committee ot house of representatives 255; 
resoiution of enquiry as to sale of, ta Louisiana 268, 269; 
bili ia U. S. senate to disiribuie proceeds of, 277; debate 
on reference of 7b. voie on reterring to select committee 
273, 279; report of commissioner of land otfice referred 
to committee on, 301, 331; Me. Claws resolution relative 
to States refusing 347: South Carolina on, submitted to 
United States senate 372; Mr. Clay’s resolution of enqnir 

debated 26.5 vote on 39 


Pursers, (of navy,) communication from 268 
Quarentine l 1 
Quedee, post office burnt down 240 


Question of privilege 373 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 379, 
380, 351, 352, 333, 337, 333, 389, 390, 391, 392. 393, 409, 
410, 411, 412 

R 


Rail ronds—statement of several 16, of Maine and 
Boston 20; New Yoik and Brie, 57, 64; opening N York 
and Brie, 88; accident 97; Western, eceident on 102; at 
auction 103; signal for, 112; of New Jersey LS; comple- 
tion of fron Albany to Rochester 166; Delaware and 
Hudson 2025 of Pennsylvania 203; items 203, 211; Phila- 
delphia and Pousville 241; Mad river and lake Erie 242; 
Selma and Tennessee 263, 277; Boston and Albauy 
coupleted 233; Chailesiown and Fresh Poad 320; Seima 


! and Tennessee bill ordered to be engrossed 300; passed 


ib; a profitable, speed on a, 304; accident on, in Great 


Britain, means of completing a, in Austria 333 
Randolpi'’s will case 240 
Rasks, bill establishing in navy 415 
Rayner, Mr.. of N. C., speech of. on abolition 170 
Reewprocity of trace ; 153 
Reeside case, verdict iu favor of 240 
Reles of red men 334 
Religions of Russia 65 
Removal of Red river raft 256 


Renconter—between Messrs. Wise and Stanley 43, 
44; stuicment relative to. dd; report on, debate 46; re- 
committed with instruenons 47 


Report—ot clerk of bouse of representatives 63; of 


sec. of war 250; of chairmnan of com. on currency 401, 402 
Reporterg—rescelution reported fur employment of 27; 
engrossed : 41,42 
Representation to congress—select committee of house 
of representatives on appo:nsment of, 255; On in house of 
representatives w 5 res. relative to apportionment of 398 
Repudiatiou—resoliitious of Onto on, 293; Pennsy!va- 
nia. Kentucky, Ohio, Indinga, New York on, 320; reso- 
lutions of Penusylvania on 322, 352; resolutions of Ken- 


tucky on, presented to U. S. senate 353 399 
Resignation of Henry Clay 401 
Resumpnon—in Ohio 352; Indiana, Ohie, Penn 334 
Retrenchment tanding committee on, 413, 415 


Revenue—act 62; operation of, 35; protection of 145, 
of Great Britain 162; of New York state canals 202; of 
Kentucky 320; of China 353; Mr. Clay's resolution rela- 
live to, Submitied to senate 397 

Revenue bill—considered in U.S. senate and proceed- 
ings on, 12, 17, 23;—rsee duties and dreawbacks)—further 
consideration of, estimates relative to, 24, 25; amended 
and reported to senaie, furcher amendment, engrossed 
and ordered to third reading 26; vote on fiaat passage of 
27, 31, dl; substitute 42, 43, 44; siened by president 47 

Revenue cutter service—billin U.S. senate for increas- 


ing pay of certain officers in 254; amendments 278 
Revenue Jaws, revision of, 55 
Revisal and unfinished business, committeeon, 255 
Revised code of Maine 20 


Revolutionary claims—standing committee of senate 
on 254; standing commitiee of house of rep. on 255 
Revolutionary pensions, standing cominittee of house 
of representatives on 255 
Revoluionary—reminiscence 19; soldiers 112 
Rhode Island—universal suffrage proceedings 3; N. 
Brown of, 102; suffrage convention of, 118; legislature 
adjourned 147; length of session of 181; convention ad- 
journed 211; days of voting for constitution 274; returns 
of election in 289; new constitution adopted 320; United 
States flag hoisted at fort Adams in, SRA 
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Rice harvest 
Richardson, J. P., governor of South Carolina, mes- 
e of 220, 221, 222, 223 
ight of petition—debate growing out of questo of, 
313, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 319, 330, 331, 352, 383, 409, 
410, 411, 412 
Right of search, Mr. Allen’s resolution of enquiry 
relative to, 27 
Right of visitation 241 
Ripley, rev. Ezra, death of, 
Rives, Mr., second speech on veto message 
Roads~—memorial on south western, (Va.) 212; stand- 
ing com. of U. S. senate on, 254; of house of rep. on, 255 
oanoke inlet, bill tor appropriations to re-open, 359 
Roberts, Mr., governor of Liberia 349 


Rochester—imanutacture of iron in, 208; arqueduct 233 | 


Rogers, Mary, persons implicated in murder of 
Rules of house of representatives of congress—report 
on, 47; discussion on, 233, 239; debate on moion sus- 
penging 2lst. 201; notice of mution to amend 349; notre 
of resolution to alter, Pane 397 
Russel, Mr., choice of, at specia! election in Pennevi 
vania 290; in U.S. sennte 30 
Russia—religions of, 65; items conceraing 195; Cireas- 
sians victorious over, 333 
Rutherford, gov., extract from message of, relative 19 
relations of staics 335 
S. 
372 
210 


Sackets harbor 
Sacs and Foxes a 
Safety fund, statement shewing situation of, 227 
Salt trade in New York 21 


| 
Salt spring, newly discovered 
Salvages, amountof, at Key West 363 
Sandwich islands—affray between British consul and 


newspaper editor in, 66; chmsuanity in, ib; our trade 
with 63; letter from, 26 
Santa Fe—expedition 69; traders 100; traders 110; 
letter from, descriptive of, 209; expedition to, seized 239; 
account of, 304; rexoiuntions passed Keotucky legislature 
relative to American traders to, presented to congress 
333; resolution adopted in house of representatives rela- 
tive to information concerning waders to, ib.; message 
from president Tyler transmitong information relative to 
capture 342; account of expediion to, 369; resolunon in 
genate relauve w 412 
Sarcophagus of W. H. Harrigon 132 
Savings girls 203 
Scott, judge, of Missouri, on bench of supreme court 3 
Scott, gen. lener from, 16: 
Scoit, Charles, death off 416 
Schools, common—report of common, of Cincinnati 
214, 215; further statements of, 223; of New Jersey 353; 
Massachusetts 352 
Schuylkill navigatión 


305, 


304 

Secretary cf navy—G. E. Badger resigned and judu 
Ups':ur appointed 33; Mr. Simms acting secretary 53; 
Mr. Badver’s letter of resignation ib; A. P. Upshur ap- 
pointed 98, 131; report on contingent expenses trans- 
mitted to senate 254; communication from to house of 
representatives relative to expenditres 254; 255; an- 
nual report of, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 263; report from, 
on practicability of establishing navy yard and depot in 
gul! ot Mexico 371; communications relative to opinions 
of, 334; letter from containing cost of steamers 415; siate- 
ments of, 416 

Secretary of state (Daniel Webster)—letlers from 
84; letter from 54; relative to 67, 93; reports showing 
incidental expenses 254; letter froin, containing state- 
ment of expenditures of contingent fund in house ot 
representatives 255; comtniltee of house repiesenta- 
lives on expencitures of depastinent of state 209; 
communication trom, relative to census 280; printed 
copy of census transiniited to house of representatives 
by, 287, 331; correspondence relative to Santaj Fe 
traders 342; letter to Mr. Everett from, 403, 404; 
report and information fiom relative to Creole = 414 


Secretary of treasury (Thomas Ewing )—letter and 
apers from, in relation to removals from office 14; 
an obtained by, 19; amount of notes issued 16.; 
jetter of resiguation by, 33, 34; letter from, relative 
to Indian money &c. 41; comtounication fiom, on 
monev in U. S. bank of Pennsylvania 42; Mr. For- 
waid temporary head officer at devartment of, 53; 
Walter Forward 95; return of, to Washington 164; 
report from in relation to certain insolvent debtors re- 
ceived in senate 254; report of, in house of represen 
fatives 255; report upon fiscal arent 257, 258, 259, 
260, 261; report on state of finances 275, 276; state- 
ment of exports and liaperts 230; annual repont of, 
in house of representatives 230; report of, considered 
300, 330; report of, considered in U. S. senate 330; 
resolutions in U. S. senate for reports by 347; report 
of, on prozresa of coast surveys 380; a bill amenda- 
tory of several acts establishing department of, 408, 
409, 415 


Secretary of war (John Bell of Tennessee )—com- 
munication from, relative to ceriain troops 15; con- 
tract submitted by. also letter and report on harbour 
of New Castle 29; McLea acting secretary of 52: Me. 
Bell's letter and statement on resigning 53. 54; Jolin 
C. Spencer appointed 84, 98; repert of 250, 251. 252. 
253; report from, on pubhe delenecs tiansmit ed to 
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32, 80, 203, of representatives 255; communication from, to U. 


S. senate relative to applicants for pensions 280; re- 
solution of enquiry of, relative to boundary line of 
Wisconsin and Michigan 349; report from, on origin 
of Serninole war 830; resolution of enquiry of, relative 
to tariff on foreign nations adopted in U.S. senate 


in Russia 63; of. population of Illinois 90; Methodists, 
steamers 112; of commerce 132; of schools of Messa- 
chnsetts 152; of Prussia 195; vebicles in Paris 208; 
ol shoes 211; of elections in N. York 212; in Obio 
214; of imports and exports troim 1791 to 182) 226; 
of canal tolls 288; of Maine 320; of lead trade, of 


g| 895; communication from, relative fo surveys of 


' pexport of coin, on receipts of Schuylkill canal 304; 
lakes, submitted to U. S. senate 397; letter of intor- | of commerce on lakes 336; of Pennsylvania coal trade ` 


imation on cost of military road in Maine transmitted | 336: of banks of Maine 352; of schools in Massachu- 


to congiess from, 399 | setts 352; of China 353; exports and inports of gold 
Security, for person, petition for, in all states 535; j and silver 400 


laid on table 349) Statue of Washington—bill on, passed house of 
Seminole war, report from secretary of war on | representatives 13; passed in senate 28, 29, 43, 132; 
origin of, 330; S-e Florida. laced in rotunda 224, 270; comfuittee on, 2837 
Senate of U. States—ineeting of, 237; election of] Statue of Napoleon 18, 160 


Mr. Sprague to, , ; 869) Steamers—ship Precursor for Calcutta, line be- 
Sergeant, Mr., resignes seat in congress 53 i tween Bremen and United States 48; items of, i6.; 
Seward, gov.—reward offered by, 5G extract from Platte sunk, coach, ship items, British 64; Cinti, 

message of, relative to position wilh regard to Virgi- | Erie, ftigate Kamschatka 80; prices in, West India 

nia and Sonth Carolina 385 boats, British Queen 96; accident to Beaulort 101; of 
Sheep husbandry 820 St. Louis trade, President, Cunard’s, new line 112; 
Shrapnel inventors 91| war J16, 128; running ashore, coal for, items 160, 
Ships—ol Maine 102! 192, 208. 224; ship Savannah lost 240; owned at St. 
Ship building 192 | Louis 256; arrival of Kamschatska in Russia 273; 
Shipwiecks, items of, 12S Isis burnt 323; the, of Great Britain 863; the war, on 
Silk 123 | lake Erie 834; trial of the Mississippi ib.; line of, 
Silver—:nine—deposite from, to U. S. mint at Phi- roger rad between Pacific coast of Sonth Ainericaand 
ladelphia 16; in N Carolina 74; resolution for state- | New Zealand and Austalia 401; cost of ships Mis- 
ment of exports avd iutports of, 278; imports and souri and Mississippi 415 


exports of, since 1820 400 Steamboats, line trom Charleston tu England, burn- 
Sites—ULill reported relative to duty of attorney jing of the Missouri 16 
general concerning, 25, 28; on printing papers rela-| Steam navigation, fo India 273 
live to certain, oe 29! Stevenson, Mr., 49; return of, to United States 161; 
Slade, Mr., speech by, on abolition of slavery 135,! correspondence of, 178, 179; reply of, to citizens of 
continued lot 


Philadelphia 206; correspondence of, relative to de- 
Slaveholders—convention in Maryland 320; con- | tension of Aimetican vessels 244, 245, 246, 247, 243, 


vention held and resolutions adopted by, 522, 323; 219 | 

proceedings of, 356, 357, 353; item relative to con- Stocks 16, 32, 96, 112, 144, 160, 176, 192, 208, 240, 

vention in Maryland 303 256 
Slaves—appeal in behalf-of, 16; case of, in Ohio; Sound dues, of Denmark L 


134; memorial on insurance of, presented to U. S.| South Americu 66; Rio Grande 84; Monte Video, 
senate 278; referred to commiltee on foreign relations ‘ Buones Ayres naval fight, Paraguay 28,; interesting 
ib.; petitions from Ohio relative to, 315; law passed | facts 97; despatches from, 256 
in South Carulina to prevent emancipation of, 320; South Carolina—statement of bank of, 74; military 
resolution of inquiry tn certain case 415) review 89; commencement of annual session of, 263; 
Slavery—Cuba in reference to, 84; petitiousrelative |‘ legisiature 213: governor’s message 220, 221, 223; 
to, in U.S. senate 277, 414; procecdings in congress judge Ganit resigned 228; adjournment of legislature, 
relalive to, 316; pelitions having reference to, in| notice of certain acte passed 274; law passed to pre- 
honse cf representatives 335; Vermont resolution on, ; vent emancipation 320; report trom executive of, in 
in U. S. senate 349 į relation to public lands, and Virgima and New York 
Slave trade—correspondence on suppression of, | Controver-y, submitted to U. S senate 372; extract 
178, 179; tvéaty in Europe for suppression of 337; | from gov. Seward’s letter relative to relations with 385 
number of vessels engaged in, captured by Fantomne | Southwestern road, ( Va.) memorial 212, 213 
l 368 Submarine armour ; ; S0 

Smith, gen. S , resolution to erect monument to, 33 ies Went robbed Bey Mr Walkera Tosol lion 


Sinithsonian bequest 27; amounts loaned and Josses fag Ra ae re ee 96 o 
69; select committee on, in house of representatives Su ides B arny ' 69 
AA A y } ’ Ww i 4 = z ; 
ee of president’: message subsnitted to sale Suit 132; against Hoyt 178 
i Sinyriie ca at 1G Sumac exempted from duty l1 
; CMe extr : Sunday mails 835 
Sparks, Mr., extract of lecture of, 230 Supreine court, annual session of, 303 


Spain—Espartero ill, bill of proposition withdrawn 
52, 128, riot at Madrid, revolted regiments submit to 
regent, republicans of Barcelona submit to republi- 
cans of Fiance, account of insurrection 163; difficul- 
lies over, fate of leaders, regent’s address 195; Barce- 
lona 26.; extract from Madrid Gazette and other 
papers 196, 225; cavalry of royal guard suppressed, 
resolution relative to guard, cortes opened, character 


Survey—ol Patapsco river 69; of coast 301; com- 
munications relative to 397 
Sweden, taritf of, 868 
Switzerland, canton Tessino in, represses convent 

0 
Sydenhain, lord, gov. gen. of Canada, death of, We 
Syria—anarchy in, 52, 84; civil commotions quell- 


of royal speech, democracy, character of municipal ed, Damascus, British to evacuate, 338 

bill, cottons of ;Catalonia, corn trade 338; Espartero T. 

refuses to accede to pretensions of French minister,| Table of comparative value of states in agricul- 

convents and monastertes to be sold 401 | ture 70 
Special election 173; in Penusytvania 290 | Tallahassee. health of, 16 


Specie 48, 96, 112, 128, 144, 160, 176, 192, 208, 


Tallinadge, Gen., —on trade of lakes 305; address 
240, 304 


of betore Americanu institute 296, 297, 29%, 299; 


Specia! mission, to U. States from Great Britain 337 letter fiom to editor on lake trade 339, 840 
Speech—Mr. Botts oa second veio message 74,5,| ‘Tallmadge, Mr., letter from 108 


6.7, 8,9; Mr. Profit on second veto 92, 93, 94, 95; 
of Mr. Slade on abolition of slavery 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 140. 141, 142, 143; of Mr. Ray: er of reception 
of abolition petitions 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175 
Spencer, J. C , appointed secretary of war 84, 98 
Spoliations. memorial for indemnity for, 347 
Sprague, Win., elected United States senator 369 
Squier, B.. death of, 96 
Stanley, Mr., difference Mr. Wise 43, 44 
Starvation, in London 224 
St. Jusephs, (Mich.) petition for appropriation for 
improvement of, 371; referred tb. E 


Tallinadge, judge, review of decision on McLeou’s 
Case i 157 

Tarif—state of Vermont on 182, 280, Mr, Slade 
on 230, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 300; ques- 
tion of reference, decided 301; Lousiana and the 307, 
303, 809, 310, 311; Vermont’s resolutions on 811; 
resolutions of enquiry on laws of 813; debate 3814; 
merting 352, letter on 363; of Sweden 368; resolution 
lor information relative to 381; movement ielalive to 
384; resolution adopted 395; on the 397, 395; subject 
in relation to laid on the table 76.; duties of the new 
on certain imports 402, 412; memorial from Pennsyl- 
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State bonds 352; vania referred 413; debate 418, 414; meeting in 
State debts, Kentucky resolutions on 353 | Hagerstown relative to 416 
Staten island, (N. Y ) bill referred making appro Lax law, vote on repeal of, in Maryland 304 


priations for, 26; reported 27; postponed ib.; bill re-| Tea, 45, 96, 144, 160, 240 


ported fur appropriations for, 30| Telegraphing, system of considering 277 
Stationary, resolution relative to, passed 29.30, 415 Tel. phone : 112 


Statistics—of cod-fisnery in France 17; of triade) T mpersuce—naval 70, 80; in N. Jersey 89; reforin 


- 
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Senate 254; abstracts of expendrures of contingeni: between United S:ates and Great Britain 19; of New 


96; celebration in New York 118; in Canada 160 
funele in senate 254; report froin, submitted to house | York canals 20, 21; of Pennsylvania 21, 22; of religion 


Temperance Society Congressional, 400, 414 


# 
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Tenuessee—Election returns of, 22; gav. Cannon’s 
death 90; legisiature of, 104; lezizlature 119; senators 
vote lor governor of, 150; public debt, gov. Jones 
inaugural address 16.; proceedings in, Mr. Crockett 
elected deputy attorney general, W. C. Dunlap 
judge of seventh judicial district, gov. Polk’s valedic- 
tory 167; number of voters in, 183; division of pro- 
posed 227, 228; Mr. Bell in Nashville, letter 231, 
256; subscriptions by, charters granted by adjourn- 
ment of legislature of, 285; resolutions adopted by, 
352; bill passed house compelling specie payments 
363; vote on division of 334; vole condemning re. 
pudiation in, 400; resolutions of, relative to debts 
of, yeas and nays on time of resumption 

Territories, standing committees on, in house of 
representatives 255 

Texus—public debt of, 66; act granting lands to 
emigrants in, 16.5; Indians intentions bi; funda 9S; 
treaty ratified, presidential election in, 131; union 
with proposed, 145; Society in, 177; navy bi ; message 
ol president of, opening of Colorado river to navigation 
196; vice president of, 226; difficulties with France 
236; report relative to treaty of U. S., with transmit- 
ted to house of representatives 269; censures passed 
by congress of, 288; Sauta Fe expedition captured, 
Atnerican consul, movement 289; communication re- 
lative to boundary line of in United States senate 331; 

resident Houston's message 336; resolution in 

. S. senate, relative to citizens of U. S. in, 347; 
proceedings and decision relative to boundary line of 
Jaidd before U. S. senate, 349; news Irom, rumor of 
invasion by Mexicans 368; account of expedition to 
Santa Fe 369; petitions and memorials against annex- 
ation of to the United States $72; resolution in house 
of representatives of United States, to have survey 
and boundary of, printed 393; commodore More, 
- adjournment of congress, mutiny of a crew 402, 412 


Tobarco 16, 48, 64, 112; of Iilinois 134, 144, 176. 
192; address to planters of, 371 
‘Todd, col., appointed minister to Russia 33; arrival 
of, at St. Petersburg : 


Tolls on canals 


York 339; of Buffalo 416 


Trade—British corn laws 1; American 19: with G. 
Britain ib ; of lead in Wiskonsin 23; with Sandwich 
isles and Northwest coast 63; of cotton 100; lake 18 ; 
reciprocity of, 153, 154; on lakes 201; imports and 
exports froin 1791 to 1841 226; gen. Tallmadge’s 
address on, of lakes 305; letter to editor of Register 
on foreigners availing of free trade system to mono- 


+ 


report concerning relations of, with Texas, in house 
269; amendments proposed to constitution of, 273; 
American consul leaves Santa Fe 289; Mr. Clay's 
resolutions for amendinent of 299; commanication 2; 
senate relative to boundary line between Texas and, 
331; resolutions of ameudinent of constitution defer- 
red a week 331; special mission froin Great Britain 
to the, 337; resolutions relative to citizens of, includ- 
ed in Texas by boundary line 337; amendment to 
constitution of, debated 349; proceedings and decision 
relative to boundary line between Texas and, trans- 
mitted to Senate 349; petition for dissolution of, pre- 
sented to congress by Mr. Adains 351; light-houses 


416 | of, 352; estimated cost of light-houses in, 352; cotton 


crops ol, 369; petition and memorials against annexa- 
tion of Texas to, 372; debate growing ont of presen- 
tation of petition for dissolution of, 373, 374, 375, 376, 
377, 378, 379, 330, 381, 382, 383; resolution relative 
to relations of, With Mexico 395; on altering consti. 
tution of, 397 

University of Virginia 149, 213 

Upsher, judge, appointed seeretary of navy 33; 
relative to opinions held by, 384; reply of, 416 


V. 


Vanderstraeten, baron, sec. of Belgian legation 85 
Van Dieman’s Land—tresolution relative to citizens 
of United States detained in, 31, 46; memorials rela- 
tive to 268, 372, 800 
Vehicles, in Paris ue 208 
Venice (New town) 224 


Vermont—commpliment 20; election 118; legislature 
of, election, Crogan case 133; bank statements, para- 
graphs from gov. Paine’s message 147; resolutions of 
whig state convention, address, vote on tariff 182; 
boundary, finances, geological survey 202; petition 
ol, presented to U. S. senate for amendment of con- 
stitution 311; resolution of, reiative to slavery 849 

Vetues—debate on president Tyler’s, to bank bill 
6, 7, 8,9, 10; when exercised and by whom 16, 17; 
message ib.; on printing of, 47, 48; Mr. Botts’ speech 
on second, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79; Mr. Proffit’s speech 


288 | on second 92, 93, 94, 95; of several presidents 180; 
Tonnage—237; of lakes 320; on canals of New | paragraph in relation to, 


207 

Veto power—history of, 206, 207; Mr. Clay’s no- 
lice of intention to introduce joint resolution relative 
to, 299; Mr. Clay’s resolution ib; debate on amend- 
inent of constitution relative to, 349; Mr. Buchanan 
on, 373; debate on restricting, 414 

Virginta—copper ore discovered in 3; special elec- 
tion in, 89; Belleville burnt 104; election, exports, 
university 149; convention for southwestern road 


polize 339; on lakes 352; of Piiladelphia ib; letter | held in, 183; Dismal swamp canal 203; memorial of, 


relative to 353; cotton crops of United States 369, 370; 
ifeins relative to, of lakes 370; of tobacco 371; me- 


morial in relation te, with British colonies 397 
Traders, the Santa Fe, 100, 336, 369 
Travel and transportation, facilities for, 241 


Treasurer, notice of annual report of, 257 
Treasury department—bill amendatory of acts e- 
stablishing, 408, 409 


Treasury notes—amounts issued &c. 19, 85, 145; 
amounts tssned 226; atnount of, issued 289; bill au- 
thorising issue of read in U. S. senate 303; bill debat- 
ed and reported 805; bill authorising issue of, read 
in U. S. senate 315; debate on ib.; subject debated 
317, 318.319; bille considered in U. S. senate 331; 
adop'ed ¢6.; ainendments of bill in house of represen- 
tatives and debates on 332; bill and amemlinents re- 
ported and passed 333; forin of bill ib., 346; bill order- 
ed to be engrossed 347; Mr. Calhoun on, vote on 
passage of 348; bill considered 459; vote on amend- 
ment to bill, forin of bill 880 


Treaty—rejected 55; with Sionxs ib; relative to 
armed forces on lakes 68; Indian 116; failure of, with 
Sacs and Fox £46; narrative of the failure of 168; Eu. 
ropean for suppression of slave trade 337; relative to 
the, with Seneca Indians 349; resolution of enquiry 
as to, with Mexico 412, 413 

Trinadad, immigration to, 192 

Turkey 52; Syrian tribute fixed, lord Ponsonby, 
Candia insurrection ended 83; military preparations 
130, earthquake at Constantinople 195; amount of 
tribute paid in 225; armaments at Porte, Selim Pasha, 
change ol ministry in, energelic measures in Syria 
by, pasha of Damascus 338 


Tyler, president—second veto message 18; procla- 
mation by, 66; instructions of, to acting post master 
general 67; 118, 131, 164; correspondence with 
neighbours 177; nolle prosequi by 196; paragraph in 
Loudon Timesa on veto of, 207; message of, 233; mes- 
save relative to boundary line with Texas 349 

U. 

United States—trade of, with Great Britain 19; 
suzar trade of, 37; list of acts of 27(h conyress of, 47; 
tabi» shewing comparative value of, in agriculture 70; 
sketch of commerce and navigation of, 85; census ol, 
113, 114, 115; loan 116; western national ar:nory of, 
128, statistics of commerce of, 132; debts of, 202; 


on southwestern road 212; university, constitution, 
resumption, education tb; legislative proceedings 227; 


320; gen. B. G. Baldwin elected judge of court of 


appeals in, 868; South Carolina memorializes con- 
gress on controversy between New York and, 372; 
convention held in, 384; debt of, ib.; extract from 
message of governor of, in relation to position of, 
with New York 385; vote for governor in, 400; stay 


law ib. 

Visitation, right of, 241 

Votes in executive session 40 
WwW 


Wainright, lient. col. R. D., death and sketch of 96 
War steamer, to be built 384 
Washington city, bill in U. S. senate to amend and 
continue act of incorporation of, 277 
Washington college, (Conn. ) legacy to, 48 
Washinglon—statue of 13; see Greenough and 
statue; placed in rotunda of capitol 224; resolution 
of U. S. senate on placing the 278; bitth-day of, 415 
Ways and means—committee of house of repre- 
sentatives on, 255; clerk 
Weather 160 
Webster, Danie!,—lettera from, 34, 35, 54, 403, 404 
Weightman, Dr., death of, of U. S. army 181 
Wells, S., American banker at Paris, death of 52; 
eketch of, 64 


Western national arrnory—location 16, 84, 164 
West Point 27; resolution, military academy 300 
Whale fisheries 37; American, 164 
Wheat 16, 32, 48, 64, 96, 112, 144; crop in Ohio 

150, 160, 176, 192, 208, 240 


Whig meeting, congressional, resolutions and ad- 
dress of, 85, 36 
Whitney, capt., death of, 133 
Wicklilte, gov., accepts seat in cabinet 67 
Wilcox, major D., death of, and biography 322 
Wild Cat, description of, 69 
Wiley, chief justice, found guilty 304 
Winnebagoes 224 


Wiskonsin—lead trade in, 23; election 104; more 
lead in, 119; lumber trade 132, 192; part of message 
of governor of 296; petition for harbor in 371 

Wise, Mr., renconter with Mr. Stanley 48, 44 

Wolt, Edward de, consul tur Netherlands, death of, 

85 

Wool 48 


Yeas and nays—on adjournment. on recommitment 
10; on amendment to bill on duties, drawbacks, on 
aiendinents to fortification bill twice, on fixing time 
of adjournment 11; on amendments to duty bill, on 
land bill, on appropriations to post offiee, on Clay’s 
amendment thereto, on Mr. Calhoun’s proviso, on 
further amendment, on restricting franking privilege, 
on passage of bill in U. S. senate 12; on post office 
appropriation bill in house of representatives, on lay- 
ing on table, on adopting amendment ib.; on amend- 
ments thereto four times, on passage of bill, on sub- 
mitting account of funeral expenses (o be audited by 
marshal, on passage thereof, on call of house, on 
taking up appropriation bill 13; on Jaying bill on 
lable, on passage of bill providing for paving Penn- 
sylvania avenue, on appropriation bill, on appeal, on 
taking main question, on amendment 14; on further 
amendment, on main question, on receding froin pre- 
vious vote, on main question, on reconsidering 15; on 
Choctaw reservation, on laying revenue bill on table, 
on fiscal corporation amendments 5 times, on adjourn- 
ment twice 23; on amendment to fiscal corporation 
bill, on final passage, on amendment to fortification 
bill, on amenudinent to ordnance appropriation bill 24; 
on amendments to revenue bill 5 times, 25; 10 times 
in reference to revenue bill, on amendment to diplo- 
matic agency bill 26; on final passage of revenue bill 
in U. S. senate, on laying military appropriation bill 
on table, twice on amendinents, on postponeinent, on 
ainendment to ordnance bill, on its final passage 27; 
on motion to adjourn bi.; on laying resolution and 
amendments on table, on suspending rule twice 28; 
on laying resolution on table, on final passage of 
military appropriation bill 29; on resolution in a case 
of contested election 30; on laying resolution on table, 
on case of order, on amendments to revenue bill 6 
times, on adjournment once, 31; on printing resolu. 
tions of Virginians, on resolution relative to reporters 
41; on adjournment, on expunging question, on ad- 
journment 42; on revegue bill 5 times 43; on decision 
ol speaker, on amendments to resolution on rules of 
house twice, on previous question, on main question 
239; on motion tu lay on table, on postponing elec- 
tion of chaplain, on decision of chair, on previous 
question, on select committee on parts of president’s 
inessage, on abolishing office of assistant doorkeeper 
255; on laying motion on table, on call of honse, on 
laying motion on table 269; on referring bill to com- 
mittee 278; on committee’sa rising 315; on laying 
question of reception on table 5 times, on putting 
main question on repeal of bankrupt law, on adjourn- 
ment 316; on reference and instruction to report 317; 
on motion to adjourn, on decision of chair 16.; on 
seconding demand for previous question, on ordering 
main question, on amendment to main question, on 
motion to print 301; on motion to lay subject on table 
302; on laying petition on table, on laying treasury 
note bill on table, on appeal from speaker’s decision 
303; for call on secretary of treasury for his opinion 
relative to revenue 331; on postponing motion, on 
resolving into committee of the whole twice, on com- 
mittee rising, on suspension of rules 332; on amend- 
inent to treasury note bill, on treasury note bill 333; 
on adjournment, on ordinary main question, on reso- 
lution to report bill repealing bankrupt law, on 
instructions accompanying bankrupt law bill, on 
adjournment, on laying appeal on table, on decision 
of chair 334; on main question, on engrossment, on 
passage of bankrupt law, on laying petitions on table, 
on previous question 335; on amendment to treasury 
note bill 349; on laying resolution on table, on amend- 
ment to treasury note bill twice, 347; ou passage of 
treasury note bill 348; on question of reception being 
laid on table twice, on motion to adjourn, on motion 
to lay petition on table, on laying question of recep- 
tion on table twice again, on laying on table 349; on 
committing bill to committee of whole, on Mr. Mar- 
shall’s motion 350; om decision of chair twice, on 
adjournment, on leave to Mr, Adams to proceed, on 
laying on table 351; on bankrupt bill 359; on ad- 
journment 362; on laying subject-of censure of Mr. 
Adans on table 366; on considering Mr. Marshall's 
resolutions 367; on amendment to treasury note bill 
330; on motion to lay subject of censure on table, on 
motion to lay Mr. Adams’ resolution on table, on 
adopting resolution, on resolution, on laying on table 
881; on laying subject on table, on reconsideration 
383; on laying resolution on table, on fixing day for 
adjournment, on engrossing bankrupt law bill 397; on 
laying report on table, on laying resolution to emplo 
a clerk on table, on laying motion on table 398; on 
apportionment bill, on suspension of specie payment 
of District banks, on laying on table, on striking out 
items from appropriation bill 399; to lay District bank 
bill on table 414 

Yellow fever 48, 80 

Yorkledge 116 

Yucatan—66; republic of, declaration of indepen- 
dence in, 196; arrival of Mexican ministers in 241 


Z. 
Zantzinger, major R. A., death of 322 
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i re we 


THE PUBLIC FUNDS. The sub-treasurers hav- 
ing been dispensed with by virtue of the repeal of 
the sub-treasury law, at Boston, the American bank has 
been selected to keep the deposits. 

At N. York the Merchants’ bank was at first designat- 
ed, but subsequently the Bank of Commerce was sub- 
stituted—report says because the former refused to 
give the security required. The Bank of Commerce 
took one million of the government loan just nego- 
tiated, at 54 per centum. 


INVESTIGATION. The Board of Commissioners 
appointed to investigate the New York custom house 
concerns, after a session of nearly three months, have 
brought their inquiries to a close. The testimony 
collected is said to occupy 800 folio pages, some of 
it of a very serious import. 

The N. Y. American says, “The commissioners, on 
the eve of breaking up, addressed a letter to the col- 
lector, Mr. Curtis, approving the reform introduced 
by him into the custom house in the manner of keep- 
ing and accounting for the public moneys, in the re- 
duction of the enormous incidental expenses of the 
office, and that of the number of persons employed. 
They also say that fata Se appeared which in any 
manner implicates Mr. 
his official duties. The testimony borne by all the 
commissioners to his diligence, intelligence and fide- 
lity, cannot but be grateful to Mr. Curtis and to his 
friends.” 


CONTENTS OF NOQ. 1, VOL 11. 
ComMENCEMENT OF THE VOLUME— Congressional. AP- 
FOINTMENTS BY TRE PRESIDENT, Investigating come 
missioners. ‘TRADE anp COMMERCE, corn law duties, 
sound dues and quarantine. Bangrurrt Law, history of 
the. Army, general order No. 51, Gen. Scott, milita 
academy. Navy, items. STATES or THE Union, RA 
Bland, general suffrage—Vii ginia, copper ore--Arkan- 
sas, terrible application of lynch law—ZJndiana, election— 
Ilinois, more lynching, canal state debt—Missouri, ap- 
pan en Ponde war operations—Jowa, eleciion.— 
HE BANKRUPT Law. DEBATE ON THE PRESIDENT’8 VETO 
ech, Mr. Clay’s rejoinder. Con- | 


MESSAGE, Mr. Rives’ s 
ouse of repre- 


GRESS, proceedincs of the senate, of the 
sentatives. CHRONICLE. 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. 

The number of the Recisrer, issued last week, 
eompleted the tenth volume of the new series. We 
have the pleasure of forwarding the first number of 
the eleventh volume, or sixty-first volume of the en- 
tire work, printed upon new type—manufactured for 
us at Mr. Carter’s Baltimore type foundry—which 
will considerably improve the appearance of the pub- 
lication. 

For the generous and efficient support which the 
Recisrer continues to receive from a portion of its 
subscribers, the editor returns his heartfelt acknoy- 
ledgment—and sincerely hopes that the efforts he 
is making to render the work useful, will be second- 
ed by the friendly aid of those subscribers who—most 
of them, we are sure, from mere inadvertence—have 
allowed their accounts to be in arrear. 

It is not necessary at this day to say one word in 
commendation of the character of the Recrster, as 
a historical record; for it is so closely identified with 
the progress of the nation, that no man, who desires 
to attain correct information in relation to “men and 
things,” can do so, satisfactorily, without reference 
to its pages. Those who possess entire copies of the 
work are, indeed, rich in its possession, and there is 
not a volume which is not daily increasing in value. itai 
To keep up its well earned reputation will be our w ed be A meo eae ae a 
constant aim—and we appeal to our old friends and Liverpool. 
the public to aid us in the effort to bequeath a rich] * By act 9, of George IV, ch. 60, the duty on foreign 
political logacy to those who may come after us. wheat is as follows, viz:—When the average price 


of wheat is at and above— 
3. >The U. S. senate was occupied Wednesday, Per eae Duty per qr. Duty per sa on flour. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Tae Batis Corn Laws. The on having 
been fairly submitted to the people of Great Britain, 
in their ultimate constitutional oe at the polls, 
whether they would adopt something more like reci- 


ere to the system which has so long and is still ope- 
rating so disadvantageously to us, and they, by elect- 
ing a decided majority of the tory party to parliament 
upon the express ground that, if elected, they would 
every American citizen to acquaint himself with the 
scope of those said corn laws, and discern how it is 
that they affect our trade. 


ment of the duty payable, per barrel, on American 


Thursday and Friday in a warm debate upon the bill 73 i i — 7.7.32 
which passed the house last week, to establish a 72 28 1 7.1.4 
Fiscat Corrorarion. The bill finally passed the 71 68 AOLO 
senate yesterday, without amendment, yeas 27, Nays A 3 o 2 21.32 
22—a strict party vote, with the exception of Mr. 68 16 8 10 0.5.16 
Rives, who voted against the bill, Mr. Ancuer made 67 18 8 11 2.3.4 
a speech in favor of the bill on Thursday. 66 20 8 oe 
. 65 21 8 13 0.13.32 
Tue Laxo Distrigvtion Bite having passed both 64 . 228 13 7.5.8 
houses, was yesterday signed by the president. 63 23 8 14 2.27.32 
EEE 62 24 8 14 10.1.6 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, a 30 8 io 
59 27 - 16 7.23.32 
APPOINTMEN TS BY THE PRESIDENT, 58 28 8 17 2.15.16 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 57 29 - 17 10.5.32 
Charles S. Todd, of Kentucky, envoy extraordina- 56 30 8 18 5.3.8 
ry and minister plenipotentiary to Russia. 55 31 - 19 0.19.32 
Daniel Jenifer of Maryland, envoy extraordinary 54 32 8 19 7.26.22 
and minister plenipotentiary to Austria. 537 33 — 20 3.1.32 
H. M. Breckenridge, of Pennsylvania, to be a com- 52 34 8 20 10.1.4 
missioner under the act of congress to carry into ef- 51 35 - 21 5.15.32 
fect the convention with the Mexican republic of the 50 36 8 22 0.22.32 
llth April, 1839. 49 37 - 22 7.29.32 
a Thomas B. Pottinger, marshal for the district of 48 38 8 23 3.1.8 
: land. , 47 39 - 23 10.11.32 
_John W. Vance, register of the land Office, at Dan- 46 40 8 24 5.9.16 
ville, Illinois. 45 41 - 25 0.25.32 
44 42 8 25 8 


VICE CONSULS. The president has recognized 
Joun M. Wricar, esq. as vice lof Brazil, f 
the port of Philadelphia SAE erie 

UGUSTE BRANDA, esq. vice consul of Belgi 
the port of Norfolk, Virginia. a ad 
VoL. XI—Sie. l. 


43 43 - 26 7.7.32 
On barley and Indian corn, if the average price is 
31s. and under 34s. the duty is 12s. 4d. per imperial 
uarter, and for every ls. per quarter it advances, 
e duty is decreased ls. 6d. until it reaches 41s. per 


rtis in the discharging of |, 


po and nearer akin to free trade, or would ad- 


continue that policy, it now becomes the duty of 


To facilitate this ob ject, we subjoin a tabular state- 


qr. at which price and upwards, no more than 1s. per 
qr. is levied; and the duty increases in like manner 
ls. 6d. per qr. as the price declines ls. or part of 1s. 
under 33s. per quarter. 
On oats, if the average price is 25s. and under 26s. 

per qr. the duty is 9s. 3d. per qr.; decreasing 1s. 6d. 
per qr. as the average price advances ls. until it 
reaches 31s. when at that price or more, the one is 
only ls. per qr.; and in like manner it is increased 1s. 
6d. per qr. for every ls. or part of ls. per qr. the ave- 

e recedes below 24s. per quarter. 

or the convenience of those who do not readily 
understand quarters and sterling money, I. H. Hedley 
has prepared the following tables exhibiting the rates 
of duty per bushel in federal money, together with 
the duty on flour per barrel in federal money, so ar- 
ranged that they correspond with the preceding table, 
and will be at once understood. Thus when wheat 
is at and over— 


Per bushel. Duty bushel. On flour per bbl. 
$2 02 cts. 6 mills, Pots, 8 mills. 13 cts. 
199 8 04 9 35  2mills. 
197 0 133 5 88 8 
194 2 299 6 4142 4 
191 5 37 9 181 3 
188 7 46 2 222 O0 
185 9 51 8 247 9 
183 j 57 3 275- 7 
180 4 60 1 288 6 
17 6 62 9 301 6 
174 8 65 7 314 5 
172 0 68 4 329 3 
169 3 69 4 342 2 
166 5 74 0 355 6 
163 7 74 9 368 6 
160 9 719 5 381 1 
157 5 80 5 395 9 
155 4 8 1 408 8 
152 6 86 0 421 8 
149 6 90 6 434 8 
147 1 9 6 449 6 
144 3 94 9 462 5 
141 8 97 1 475 4 
138 7 4101 7 483 4 
135 9 102 7 501 4 
133 2 107 3 516 1 
130 4 108 2 5292 1 ™ 
127 6 112 8 542 0 
124 6 113 8 555 0 
12 1 118 4 569 6 
119 3 19 3 590 2 


1 
Mr. Hedley observes, “From the inspection of the 
above tables it will be seen that the duty on flour is 
50 per cent. higher than on grain: consequently ship- 
pers generally send wheat in bulk to England, unless 
the price is very high, when the duty is so small as 
to make the freightage more than to counterbalance 
the extra duties. At best, however, it is but a ha- 
zardous business, and often attended with ruinous 
loss to American exporters. The extra duty on flour 
is no doubt intended as a sort of protective tariff to 
English flour manufacturers, and is abundantly cha- 
racteristic of English tact and statemanship. I have 
no wish to make comments now; the time is coming 
when this subject will be canvassed in all its parts, 
and an administration elected that will put forth all 
its power to procure either a total repeal of these un- 
just laws, or such a modification of them as will jus- 
tify American merchants in seeking the ports of Great— - 
Britain as an available market for our increasing sur- ` 
plus of bread stuffs.” 


Tax Sounp Dues—Quarantine. _A communica- 
tion from the Elsinore custom house announces a re- 
duction in the Christianople tariff, to take effect on 
the 15th June 1841—annexed are the alterations: 


New Former 

duties. duties. 
Alspice per 100 lbs. 44st” 9 
Oranges, lemons, &c. chest. 1 2 
Arsenic 300 lbs. 8 12 
Orpiment 100 Ibs. 6 9 
oa a 6 24 
Coffee “ 6 24 
Camel’s hair 50 lbs. 12 30 
Canella alba 100 lbs. 6 36 
Cardamons 7 eR 18 36 
Cassia fistula s 12 36 
“« lignea i 9 36 


*48 stivers equal to two Danish dollars specie, 


| 


s’ 
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2 
Cement 12 bris. 12 36 
Cubebe per 100 Ibs. 8 12 
Juniper berries 800 Ibs. 6 36 
Cotton yarnor twist 100 lbs. 16 36 
«© sewings 50 Ibs. 15 30 
‘ce pinin 50 Tbs. 15 18 
«  « 'Turkeyr. 50 lbs. 15 30 
«  « foremb’y 50 lbs. 15 30 
Camel’s yarn 50 Ibs. 18 30 
Manna or manna groats 100lbs. 2 9 
Turmeric 100lbs. 4 12 
Shot 100 lbs. 2 4 
Dyewoods, viz: Japan and Span- 
wood, Provencewood, Sandal- 
wood, Camwood or Barwood, 
Caliatourwood, Honduraswood, 
Campeachywood, ood, Fi- 
cetwood Galliciewood, Nicara- 
awood, per 1,000 lbs. Stock- 8 30 or 36 
shwood, St. Marthawood, Rio 
de la Hachewood per 1,000 lbs. 12 36 
Dyewoods not mentioned or stated 
inthe Christianopletarifforhere 1 percent. ad val. 
Manufactured of all kinds, 
with the exception of white or- 
dinary calicoes, and those men- 
tioned here l percent. ad val. 
Cotton hose per 50 pairs 6 30 
Cotton 4 hose and children’s do. 
per 100 pairs i 6 30 
Ochre per 200 lbs. 1 9 
Paddy per 400 Ibs. 6 list. 
[per bushel. 
Sarsaparilla per 100 Ibs. 18 36 


©% 


Soda per 300 lbs. 


. 6 
Spices not mentioned here i percent. ad mal 


Sugar, raw per 100 lbs. 
Zinc per 100 lbs. 2 3 
Ships from Cuba, and other American ports, have 


now, as long as the places are considered healthy, no 
detention at all, when they have had no case of sick- 
ness on the passage: otherwise, they will be liable to 
an observation quarantine. In case, however, any 

lace should be declared infected, the vessels coming 
rom the same will only have to perform an obser- 
vation quarantine of from four to fourteen days, and 
not as formerly be subjected to a purification un- 
loading. 

We have received a communication from our cus- 
tom house, stating that in accordance with the nego- 
ciations which have lately taken place, sound dues 
on several articles not mentioned in the Christiano- 
ple tariff, have been reduced from the 15th of June. 


BANKRUPT LAW—ITS HISTORY. On the 
4th of April, 1800, congress passed a uniform bank- 
rupt law. At this time the business of the country 

‘g limited; the relations between debtor and cre- 

‘or stood upona different footing; imprisonment 

+ debt existed in nearly all the states. The law 
spplied to merchants and traders only. A farmer, 
a lawyer, or a mechanic had to become a trader, 

“ within the meaning of the act, to be entitled to the 
benefit of its provisions. A change in the political 
arties of the day was not without its effect upon this 
law. It was repealed December 19, 1803. Had the 
law remained, and been amended as time and expe- 
rienes would have suggested, it would have been of 
great benefit to the country, not only in a moral but 
ina pecuniary point of view. The Souny would 
have escaped many of the convultions and disasters 
which it has, since that period, passed through. 

The next action on this subject was in the house of 
representatives, January 1, 1812, when a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the expediency of es- 
tablishing a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the house, January 3, 1815, Mr. Ingersoll, from 
the committee on the judiciary, reported a bill. (See 


il H. of R. No. om At this time Boston, New 
York Ehi ia and Baltimore, sent in strong pe- | P 
titions in favor. house journal, 15th congress.) 


In the house, February 2i 1816, Mr. Nelson, from 
u 


e committee on the judici reported a bill; April 
y committee discharged, rd the subject indefinite- 
ly postponed. $ 


In the house, December 13, 1816, Mr. Hopkinson, 
from the committee on the judiciary, reported a bill. 
Febru 24, 1817, committee discharged and the 
subject indefinitely postponed. 

In the house, December 12, 1817, Mr. Hopkinson, 
from the committee on the judiciary, reported a bill. 
(See bill No. 6.) February 13, taken up in commit- 
tee of the whole, debated {rom time to time, and fi- 
nally indefinitely postponed—82 to 70. (See this 
debate.) 

In the house, November 24, 1818, Mr. Hopkinson, 
from the committee on the judiciary, reported a bill 
again; but it was not acted upon. . 


In the house, December 11, 1819, Mr. Sergeant, 
from the committee on the judiciary reported a bill; 
but it was not acted upon. 

In the senate, January 12, 1820, Mr. Smith, from 
the committee on the pre, to whom were refer- 
red the memorials of a large number of the mer- 
chants of Boston and other towns of. Massachusetts; 
of merchants and others of New Haven, Connecticut; 
of merchants and others of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire; of the chambers of commerce in N. York, Phi- 
Jadelphia, Baltimore and Charleston, S. C. for a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy, reported a bill, and it was 
debated from January 14 to March 30, and lost in its 
passage to be engrossed—19 to 17. 

In the senate January 2, 1821, Mr. Van Dyke ask- 
ed and obtained leave to bring in a bill, which was 
referred to the committee on the judiciary. Janua- 
ry 11, Mr. Smith, from the committee of the judici- 
ary, ee the bill without amendment, which was 
debated and engrossed. February 14, the question, 
shall this bill pass? was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 22, nays 19. So the bill passed the senate, and 
was sent down to the house. oe 

In the house, February 20, 1821, the secretary of 
the senate came in with a bill from the senate to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States, and asked the concurrence of the 
house: and the bill was referred to the committee on 
the judiciary. (See bill from senate, No. 20.) This 
bill failed from not being acted upon. 

In the house, December 11, 1821, Mr. Sergeant, 
from the committee on the judiciary, reported a bill 
again, (sce bill No. 1), which was debated from time 
to time until March 12, 1822, when the bil) was lost 
in its passage to be engrossed—99 nays to 72 yeas. 
March 12, 1822, on the rejection of this bill, Mr. 
Walworth laid upon the table a joint resolution that 
the constitution be amended so as to give back to the 
states the power they had on this subject previously 
to the adoption of the constitution. March 22, the 
above resolution was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the committee of the whole on the 
state of the union. (See house journal, 1821 and °22, 

e 340.) 

i n the house, December 11, 1823, Mr. Breck mov- 
ed that the committee on the judiciary be instructed 
to inquire into the aa a | of establishing a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy. December 30, Mr. Web- 
ster, from the committee on the judiciary, reported 
that, from want of time at this session, it was inexpedi- 
ent to bring in a bill. 

In the house, May 26, 1824, Mr. Webster, from 
the committee on the judiciary, reported that it was 
now expedient to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy. l 

n the house, December 6, 1825, John Q. Adams, 
president of the United States, in his annual message 
to both houses, recommended the passage of a bill. 
The subject was referred to the committee on the 
judiciary. January 3, 1826, Mr. Webster, from the 
committee on the judiciary, reported a resolution 
that it was expedient to pass such a bill. The reso- 
lution was read and referred to the committee of the 
whole house on the state of the union. February 6, 
Mr. Wickliffe moved that the clerk of the house pro- 
cure the statutes of Great Britain on this subject, and 
have the same printed for the use of the members.— 
Subject laid upon the table. 

In the senate, December 13, 1825, Mr. Smith mov- 
ed that a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of abolishing imprisonment for 
debt. Mr. Hayne moved to amend the same so as 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy. Fe- 
bruary 21, 1826, Mr. Hayne reported a bill, which 
was debated from time to time, and finally laid upon 
the table May 24, 1826. 

In the senate December 6, 1826, Mr. Hayne asked 
and obtained leave to bring in a bill, which was, De- 
cember 19, considered in committee of the whole.— 
February 6, 1827, the bill was debated and Jost in its 
assage to be engrossed—27 to 21. (See speeches 
on this bill.) 

December 4, 1827, John Q. Adams, president of 
the United States, in his annual message recommend- 
ed to both houses the passage of a bankrupt bill. 

In the house, April 5, 1832, Mr. John Davis, pre- 
sented a resolution of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts in favor of a uniform system of bankruptcy.— 
(Sce house journal, 22d congress, page 568.) 


In the house, September 5, 1837—extra session— 
Mr. Van Buren, president of the United States, re- 
commended in his message to both houses the pas- 
sage of a bill, and toapply in particular to banks and 
bankers. The secretary of the treasury also made a 
report. Referred to the committee on the judicia- 
ry. a tara 21, the committee on the judiciary 
report that it is inexpedient to legislate this extra 
session. i 

In the senate, September 5, 1837—extra session— 
the same action was had in the house—that it was 


inexpedient to legislate on the subject at that ses- 
sion. , 

In the senate, January 13, 1840, Mr. Norvell mov- 
ed that the committee on the judiciary be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill.— 
April 1, Mr. Webster asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill, (S. No. 244), which was read and re- 
ferred. April 3, Mr. Tallmadge asked and obtained 
leave to bring in a bill, (S. No. 295), which was read 
and referred. April 22, Mr. Clayton, from the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, reported a bill, (S. No. 324). 
Mr. Wall, from a minority of the committee, report- 
ed an amendment to bill No. 324. June 12, Mr. 
Crittenden, from the select committee to whom was 
referred the senate bill No. 324, with the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Wall, reported the bill with the 
amendment to the senate. He also reported a bill 
(5. No. 369) which was debated from time to time; 
and June 25, the question, shall this bill pass? (S. No. 
369), was decided in the affirmative—2] to 19. So 
the the senate passed the bill and sent it down to the house. 

In the house, February 10, 1840, Mr. Hubbard 
moved that the committee on the judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
ing a uniform system of bankruptcy. March 9, Mr. 
McKay moved that they should inquire also as to 
banks and other corporations. February 29, Mr. Cur- 
tis informed the house that, when in order, he should 
ask leave to introduce a bill. 

June 25, 4 o'clock, P. M. Mr. Dickens, secretary 
of the senate, came in with the bill from the senate 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy, and ask- 
ed the concurrence of the house. (Senate bill No. 
369.) July 7, laid upon the table by nearly a party 
vote—101 to 89. 

In the senate, December 30, 1840, Mr. Crittenden, . 
from the committee on the judiciary, reported a bill, 
(S. No. 160), which was debated from time to time 
until February 27, 1841, when the subject was pass- 
ed over from want of time, with the understanding 
that the subject should be acted upon at the next 
seseion. 

In the house—extra session—June 12, 1841, Mr. 
Briggs moved that the committee on the judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of re- 
porting a bill to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy. 

n the senate—extra session—June 25, 1841, Mr. 
Berrien, from the committee on the judiciary, re- 
ported a bill. | 

In the house, July 1, 1841, John Tyler, president 
of the United States, sent a special message to the 
house in favor of the passage of a bill, with a peti- 
tion of 3,000 citizens, from New York. 

In the house, July 21, Mr. Barnard, from the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, reported a bill with a writ- 
ten report in favor of the measure; both of which 
were read and ordered to be printed. He also offer- 
ed a resolution that it was inexpedient to legislate 
upon the subject at this extra session; which resolu- 
tion, after debate, was laid upon the table; yeas 118, 
nays 81. . 

In senate, July 22, 1841, Mr. Berrien, according 
to notice, called up the bankrupt bill. July 23, Mr. 
Nicholson moved to amend the bill by inserting 
“banks and other corporations,” which motion was 
decided in the negative, 34 to 16. The bill was de- 
bated until July 24, when the question was put— 
“shall this bill pass? and decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 26, nays 23. So the senate passed the bill and 
sent it down to the house. 

In the house July 24, 1841, the secretary of the se- 
nate came in with the bill to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy, and asked the concurrence of the 
house. - 

In the house, July 31, 1841, Mr. Barnard moved 
that the bill from the senate be referred to the com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the union, and be 

rinted. Mr. Sprigg moved to lay the bill on the ta- 
Pie, and called the yeas and nays—decided in the 
negative, 123 to 91. The bill was then referred. 

n the house, August 7, 1841, Mr. Sergeant moved 
that the committee take up the senate bill to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy, as reported 
with amendments to the house from the select com- 
mittee on the currency—negatived, ayes 82, noes 89. 
Same day, Mr. W. W. Irwin, moved a further con- 
sideration of the bill—ayes 87, noes 68. Mr. Briggs 
then moved that the bill be laid aside for the present; 
ayes 104, noes 11. No quorum. G l 

In the house, August 10, 1841, Mr. Brigzs with- 
drew his motion to lay aside, and the bill was furthor 
considered, but no definite action was had thereon. 


August 17. The bill being again under consider- 
ation, action was taken on Mr. Gordon’s motion, to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill—negatived: 
ayes 79, noes 90. Mr. Barnard moved to postpone 
the action of the bill to Ist February—agreed to.— 
Mr: Underwood moved to lay the bill and amendments 
on the table; agreed to: yeas 110, nays 97. - 
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August 18. Mr. Gamble moved a _reconsidera- ARKANSAS. bonds, that the legislature will not be convened the 
_ tion of the vote by which the bankrupt bill and the] Trarsie Apriication or Lync Law. The N.j coming winter. 
amendments had been laid on the table. Decided in | Orleans Picayune contains the particulars of a whole |, 
the affirmative: yeas 116, nays 93. The bill was then | sale exercise of Lynch law in the state of Arkansas. 
amended; and Mr. Briggs moved the previous ques-| It seems that Phillips county of that state, and the 
tion. And the main question, “shall the bill pass? was “cee bas Clochoma, on the opposite side of the river, 
decided in the affirmative: yeas 110, nays 106. have been the harbor of an extensive band of coun- 
President ed has subsequently signed the bill, | terfeiters. The citizens, enraged at this system of 
which establishes a uniform system o pape gas QE things, resolved to rid themselves of them, by any and 
throughout the United States—for a copy of which | every means placed within their power. They ac- 
see page 4. cordingly proceeded, about 100 in number, in pursuit, 
headed by a captain Barney Bedford, all well armed. 
The following aneh was then resorted to, for 
their apprehension. ‘The volunteers engaged a trad- 
War Department, Adjutant General’s Office, | ing boat at Helena, and hid about 50 men in the store 
Washington, Sept. 1, 1841, room; they then descended the river, landing at every 
I. The 7th military department, as defined in ge- | place were they expected to fall in with the counter- 
neral orders, No. 32, of 1837, will ke be oe eat ee ae ee men ee cee par 
cluded in the western division. Brigadier General | chase produce, with the intention of paying for it in : 3 
Brany will report to the major Bi psa TE counterfeit money. They were thus taken and se- Nee ve few day > aie ate ee 
the western division, and also, in cases of emergency, | cured in the boat. When the number had increased | PCer, 0° The ota 1m z ri soi ing Tail e hae ns Aa 
to general head-quarters. to 27 men, they were tied hands and feet, and, as the | C2M€ ane stich i di E info. w ed hi 
fi Brevet Brigadier General Woot, inspector ge- | report says, drowned in the Mississippi, near Island ee eo fel a Tis Tail he ag’ le + Hallech ace 
neral, having been appointed brigadier general, vice | No. 69, in the presence of two men, Harrod and Bur- oie aH b Iger hiv kadd iha he aioe 
Brevet Major General Scorr, he is assigned to the | gess, who, it appears, officiated, or at least took an Bes, i oe Sr moe Ja ni y din Lake St 
command of the eastern division of the army. active part in the execution of the sentence. ry a TE n yee À Fos al 4 = wee e 
Until further orders the head-quarters of the eas-| The Picayune states, that when their informant Pa ad children An expedition was tO start a | 
tern division will be changed to Troy, New York. | left, the volunteers were still in pursuit of others, the | search of him on the 26th ultimo. The Charleston 
Captain E. Scuriver, assistant adjutant general, is | main one of whom they wished to secure, was a man Patriot publishes a letter dated St. Augustine Aug. 
for aep esent, assigned to the staff of Brigadier Ge- | named Merian Wright. Among the list of victims, : 


; : : 23, which states that 25 of Aleck Tustenuggee’s war- 
neral Woor. By i E iiel oae the following names have been obtained, viz: Hugh | riors had gone into Tampa, and that the whole band 


was about giving up. Lieutenant Anderson had cap- 
tured six squaws and three children near Volusia. 

The steamer William Gaston was to leave on the 
24th for Fort Pierce, with horses. A party of 50 
mounted men was to leave that post immediately on 
the arrival of the boat, on an excursion to co-operate 
with the movements now going on. : 

Despatches have been received at the war depart- 
ment from Colonel Worth, up to the 18th instant.— 
They furnish gratifying evidence of the continued ac- 
tivity of the troops in exploring the hiding places of 
the enemy, and in promptly pursuing tory par- 
ties among the settlements. l 

The sections of the country lying in the Horwasassa 
and Waccasassa rivers have been explored by land 
and water; in the former, forty acres of Indian culti- 
vation were discovered and destroyed. : 

The neighborhood of the Timoka and Halifax ri- 
vers has been minutely examined, but without 
meeting with any indications of the enemy. The 
expedition into the Everglades had not been heard 
from. Along the line of the settlements and in Mid- 
dle Florida the troops are kept constantly in motion.. 
Much of the country, nearly impracticable at the 
best season, is now rendered doubly so by unusual in- 
undation, owing to continued rains. The zeal of of- 
ficers and men, and. their perseverance in scouting, 
under sucñ complicated difftculties, deserves all praise. 

The colonel commanding reports the coming in of 
ten Indians since the report of the 8th of August, and 
the eapture, by Lieut. Col. Riley, of a sub-chief of 
Halleck Tustenuggce’s band; from the possession of 
whom he expects material assistance in the further- 
ance of his plans, — 


Tavrasassee, Ava. 21. More Indian Depredations. 
We learn that on Saturday last, as a party of six men 
ats ser eg eae of pees oss appre none were on a deer hunt in Gadsden county, they started 
j , : who, after due examination, were bound over to ap-/ an Indian whom tho ued until one of t Ir. 
We are yet without official returns of the elections | pear at the next court—two of them in bonds of | Gilchrist, (who E bea. coming up aa 
in either of the states that held elections last month. $1,200 each, the others from $400 to $800 cach. The] the Indian secreted himself in the hammock and shot 
The general results as heretofore given are confirmed. | remaining four ruffians made theirescape tothe Jowa | him through the shoulder, but not mortally, when 

On Tuesday next the annual election takes place side of the river, and there succeeded in rallying a Mr. G. shot the Indian dead, at the same time disco- 
g | mob, who came over in a ferry boat and recaptured | vering a small party about 40 rods distant, in the act 
m Vermont, and on the Monday following that of| Fisher. This was in the middle of the afternoon. | of gathering honey from a bee tree. At that mo- 
Maine occurs. . j Fisher was taken some seventy yards from the road, | ment two more of the hunters arrived, who killed two 
PEDE: tied with a chain and rope, and a guard of two men | more Indians and wounded the fourth so that he fe!! 
RHODE ISLAND. armed with knives and pistols, placed over him, who| but made his escape. The Indians, of course, took 
Universat Surrrace. We learn by the Provi-| told him that if he hallooed, instant death was his| to the hammock. With shame did we hear, that three 
dence Journal that the executive committee-of the | portion. Here he remained till dark, when he was j of the six hunters run with fright on the announce- 
Rhode Island Suffrage association, have issued a| taken to the second island above Bloomington, and | ment of Indians. ns 
call for a convention to frame a state constitution, flogged by four men until back, legs and arms were| We also learn that on Tuesday night a party of 7 
for delegates to be elected from the several towns, | cut into welts. He was then presented with a lie-bill| Imftigns came down the Augustine roa passed 
in proportion to their population, and to meet in| to sign; refusing to do which, he was again put into | Blocker’s Cross Roads to the house adjoining Tom 
Provi ence early in October. The entire mail po-|a canoe, in which was a large stone, and set afloat. | Peters Chairs mill, and finding it well picketed in 
pulation, legally resident of the state, and of lawful | He, however, effected a landing a few miles below | kept on to the miller’s house, where the lay in wait 
. age, are ane ie yo tor the dolenn We learn | Burlington. until the miller rose to go to his mill, when they shot 
at it is the intention to present the constitution | ; . him down, wounding him i 
thus framed, to the general aescibly at the October ae aANaL—Srare Dest. We Copien an ariicl fror (though we are glad to jeak see meral S 
session, and to petition for its adoption th the Ottawa paper, says the Springfield Journal, stat- sap him dead si 5 y)» De 
? l p as the su- that the rovernor had ed to appropriate seven-| Posing him , plundered his house and set fire to 
preme law of the state. mg 50 Spreen to appropriate seven- | ft, then proceeded to the mill, loaded themsel i 
teen hundred thousand dollars in bonds for canal pur- | >? P mall, loaded themselves with 


l, &c. burned that also, and then took up thei 
a poses. We have understood that the governor had mean ’ nen up ir 
ey eee The Wheeling Gases eras only agreed to issue $150,000 in bonds, for the pay- line of march for the hammock, during which they 


ORE. met a man on horseback, whom they shot at 
large quantities of copper ore have been discoved in ment of dente already duet? ie Directors: wounded, when his horse took fright, burned ad oan 
that vicinity. The ore was submitted to Professor} The $1,700,000 of bonds, if issued, will increase | for home, but while within gunshot they wounded 


Smith and Dr. Blake, (dentist), who analized it, and | Our state debt to near $16,000,000. the man the second time, also the horse, so that it was 
produced pure copper. The basis of the ore appear-| It is said, on the supposition that the governor} with much difficulty that his horse, with himself, es- 
ed to þe carbonate of lime. has determined to issue this amount (1,700,000) of} caped their sharp shooting, as he was pursued for 


——— 


MISSOURI. 

Appointment. ‘The governor of Missouri has ap- 
pointed Judge Scorr, recently judge of the circuit 
which includes Jefferson city, to the bench of the su- 
preme court of this state. 


FLORIDA. 

Since Col. Worth has been in command, nearly 300 
Indians have either come in and surrendered or been 
captured. The haunts to which they resorted north of a 
line drawn from Pilatki to the mouth of Withlacooche, 
have been broken up, and the war is now removed 
south of the Oclawaha. It is stated that Tiger Tail 
was to meet Col. Worth on the 25th ultimo, at An- 
nutteeliga to negotiate a surrender, A letter dated 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 5]. 


- 


Talley, Lewis Hingston, Andrew McLaughlin, Willis 

Major peters Wisrie_p Scorr, accompanied by | Pollock, Hugh Cotten, Elliot and Robert Hunter, the 
his aids, Captains ANperson and ALLEN, left Alba-| latter lately from New York, Joe Merritt and Mc- 
ny on the 25th ult. for the western part of N. York. | Cormick. 


Mmurary Acapvemy. The cadets at West Point,|. The St. Louis papers contain further particulars, 
we understand, says the N. Y. American, have been | giving a still darker hue to this bloody outrage. The 
obliged to strike their tents and go into barracks, in| number either drowned or shot was from 50 to 75; 
consequence of the prevalence of dysentary among | after which the executioners proceeded up and down 
them. the river, burning the houses lately occupied by the 
victims of their vengeance, and ordering their fami- 
lies to leave their homes forever. 


THE NAVY. 
~ The U. S. ships Constitution and Yorktown, and 
store ship Relief, were at Callao on the 2d May. 
The U. S. ship St. Louis, capt. F. Forrest, arrived 
at Sandwich Islands on the 6th April, and proceeded 
shortly after to visit St. Francisco, Menterey, and 
Mazatlan, at which latter port she arrived on the 8th 
June. The St. Louis took from the Marquessas is- 
lands a number of runaway seamen who had been 
encouraging the natives in their savage warfare and 74 15 
exercising a demoralizing influence over them. | and there is a vacancy in the senate in Marion coun- 
The U. S. ship Vincennes, Capt. Wilkes, and the | ty, for which an election is to be held Sept. 18. Ifa 
brig Porpoise sailed from Sandwich Islands on the| whig is elected, as is probable, parties wit be ba- 
5th April for Columbia river. lanced on joint ballot. 
_ The brig Consort has left New York, on a survey- 
cruise. 
he U. S. ship Cyane, Com. Armstrong, says the 
Norfolk Phenix, dropped down from the yard, to the 


etet J a pA rai beatae RSA R George Fisher, of Henderson county, was taken out of 
l bed at night by a band of ruffians, one half of his 
The secretary of the navy has appointed Dr. Ws1.| head shaved, his body tarred and feathered, and then, 
P. C. Barron, of the navy, to fill the now vacant sta- | with his hands tied behind him, put into a canoe, and 
tion of attending surgeon of the United States naval | set adrift in the Mississippi river, with a throat that 
asylum, on th? Schuylkill. they would kill him if he came ashore. After float- 
ing a few miles, Fisher contrived to free his hands 
and reach the shore. He immediately returned home, 


INDIANA. 
Exection. According to Chapman’s State Centi- 
nel of the 24th alt. the 
Senate stands, whigs 28 democrats, 21 
House stands, whigs 46 democrats, 54 ` 


ILLINOIS. 
More Lyncuina. We learn from the Peoria (Til.) 
Register, that a few weeks since, a young man named 
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proved their debts, and other persons in interest, to 
appear at a particular time and place, to show cause 
why such discharge and certificate shall not be grant- 
ed; at which time and place any such creditors, or 
other persons in interest, may appear and contest the 
ht of the bankrupt thereto: Provided, That in cases 
Mere the residence of the creditor is known, a ser- 
vice on him persons y, or by letter addressed to him 
ace of residence, shall be pre- 

scribed by the court, as in their discretion shall seem 


nearly half a mile. The ruffians were pursued, but receive no discharge under the provisions of this:act: 
nothing has yet been heard of them. [ Floridian. Provided, That all dealings and transactions by and 
— with any bankrupt, bona fide made and entered into 

IOWA. more than two months before T pan me aga 

Execrion. A. C. Dodge has been re-elected de- him, or by him, shall not be invalidated or affected Dy 
legate to congress from the territory of Iowa, by this act: Provided, That the other party to any such 


rtained (but not ‘orit dealings or transactions had no notice of a prior act 
Mr. Rich, his whig k large) majority, Over) of bankruptcy, or of the intention of the bankrupt to 


take the benefit of this act. And in case it shall be 
made to appear to the court, in the course of the pro- 


BANKRUPT LAW. ceedings in bankruptcy, that the bankrupt, his appli- | proper, having regard to the distance at which the 
A BILL cation being voluntary, has, subsequent to the first | c itor resides from such court. And if any such 

l day of January last, or at any other time, in contem- | bankrupt shall be guilty of any fraud or wilful con- 

TO ESTABLISH A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY plation of the passage of a bankrupt law, by assign- cealment of his property or rights of property, or 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. ments or otherwise, given or secured any preference | shall have preferred any of his creditors contrary to 
Bankrupicy authorised —Ezxceptions—Initiatory proceed- | to one creditor over another, he shall not receive a|the provisions of this act, or shall wilfully omit or 


ings on application for—Cases in which creditors may discharge unless the same be assented to by a majori- 


demand bankruptey—Jury trial granted thereon. f been so preferred: And ovided glso, That nothing 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of | in this act contained shall be construed to annul, de- 
the United States of America in congress assembled, That | stroy, or impair any lawful rights of married women 
there be, and hereby is, established, throughout the | or minors, or an liens, mortgages or other securities 
United States, a uniform system of bankruptcy, as | on property, real OF personal, which may be valid by 
follows: All persons whatsoever, residing in any state, | the laws of the states respectively, and which are not 
district or territory of the United States, owing debts, | inconsistent with the provisions of the second and 
who shall, by petition, setting forth to the best of his | fifth sections of this act. . 


knowledge and belief, a list of his or their creditors, Decree of bankruptcy divests the b erupt and invests his 


their respective places of residence, and the amount 
due to each, together with an accurate inventory ofhis| assignee with his whole property— Certain articles ex- 
cepted. 


is pee digas bia ae credits, of every name, 

ind and description, and the location and situation] Sec. 3. And be it further enacted That all the pro- 

of a re parcel Leet glee thereof, verified | perty and rights of hese of every name and ne 

by oath, or, if conscientious y getline of taking | ture, and whether real, personal or mixed, of every 
bankrupt, except as is hereinafter provided, who 


an oath, by solemn affirmation, apply to the proper 
court, as hereinafter mentioned, for the benefit of this | shall by a decree of the proper court be declared to | 
be a bankrupt within this act, shall, by mere opera- 


act, ane Saha oe themselves to be unable to 
meet their debts and engagements, shall be deemed | tion of law, i : 
cat : : pso facto, from the time of such decree 
bankrupts within the perview of this act, and may be | he deemed to be divested out of such bankrupt, with- 
out any other act, assignment or other conveyance 


so declared accordingly by a decree of such court; 
all persons, being merchants, or using the trade of | whatsoever; and the same shall be vested, by force 


merchandise, all retailers of merchandise, and all 
bankers, factors, brokers, underwriters or marine in- 
surers, owing debts to the amount of not less than two 
thousand dollars, shall be liable to become bankrupts 
within the true intent and meaning of this act, and 
may, upon the petition of one or more of their cre- 
ditors, to whom they owe debts amounting in the 
whole to not Jess than five hundred dollars, to the ap- 
ra court, be so declared accordingly, in the 

ollowing cases, to wit: whenever such person, be- 
ing a merchant or actually using the trade of mer- 


admit a false or fictitious debt against his estate, he 
shall not be entitled to any such discharge or certifi- 
cate; nor shall any person, being a merchant, banker, 
factor, broker, un erwriter or marine insurer, be en- 
titled to any such discharge or certificate, who shall 
become bankrupt, and who shall not have kept pro- 
per books of account, after the passing of this act; 
nor any person who, after the passing of this act, 
shall apply trust funds to his own use: Provided, That 
no discharge of any bankrupt under this act shall re- 
lease or discharge any person who may be liable for 
the same debt as a partner, joint contractor, endorser, 
surety or otherwise, for or with the bankrupt. And 
such bankrupt shall at all times be subject to exami- 
nation, orally or upon written interrogatories, in and 
before such court, or any commission appointed by 
the court therefor, on oath, or, if conscientiously 
scrupulous of taking an oath, upon his solemn affir- 
mation, in all matters relating to such bankruptcy, 
and his acts and doings, and his property and rights 
of property, which, in the judgment of such court, 
are necessary and proper for the purposes of justice; 
and if in any such examination he shall wilfully and 
corruptly answer or swear OF affirm falsely, he shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be punishable 


of the same decree, in such assignee as from time to 
time shall be appointed by the proper court for this 
purpose; which power of appointment and removal 
such court may exercise at its discretion, toties quo- 
ties; and the assignee so appointed shall be vested 
with all the rights, titles, powers and authorities to 
sell, manage and dispose of the same, and to sue 
for and defend the same, subject to the orders and 
directions of such court, as fully, to all intents and 
purposes, as if the same were vested in, or might be 
exercised by, such bankrupt before or at the time of 
his bankruptcy declared as aforesaid; and all suits in 
law or in equity, then pending, in which such bank- 
rupt is a party, may be prosecuted and defended by 
such assignee to their final conclusion, in the same 
way, and with the same effect, as they might have 
been by such bankrupt; and no suit commenced by 
or against any assignee shall be abated by his deat 

or removal from office, but the same may be prose- 
cuted or defended by his successor in the same office; 
Provided, however, ‘That there shall be excepted from 
the operation of the provisions of this section the ne- 
cessary -household and kitchen furniture, and such 
other articles and necessaries of such bankrupt as the 
said assignee shall designate and set apart, havin 

reference in the-amount to the family, condition ap 

circumstances of the bankrupt but together not to 
exceed in value, in any case, the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars; and also, the wearing apparel of such 
bankrupt, and that of his wife and children; and the 
determination of the assignee in the matter shall, on 
exception taken, be subject to the final decision of 
said court. 


Discharge may be granted by court, except creditors dis- 
sent—Final notice to creditors required—Right to dis- 


ry, of which he is an inhabitant, with intent to de- 
fraud his creditors; or shall willingly or fraudulently 
procure himself to be arrested, or his goods and chat- 
thes, lands or tenements, to be attached, distrained, 
sequestered or taken in execution, or shall remove 
his goods, chattles and effects, or conceal them to 
prevent their being levied upon, or taken in execu- 
tion, or by other process; or make one fraudulent 
conveyance, assignment, sale, gift or other transfer 
of his lands, tenements goods or chattles, credits or 
ae of debt: Provided, however, That any person 
so declared a porn at the instance of a creditor, 
may, at his election, by tition to such court within 
ten days after its decree, entitled toa trial by jury 
before such court, to ascertain the fact of such bank- 
ruptcy; or if such person shall reside at a great dis- 
tance from the place of holding such court, the said 
judge, in his discretion, may direct such trial by jury 
to be had in the county of such person’s residence, 
in such manner, and under such directions, as the said 
court may prescribe and give; and all such decrees 
e by such court, dnd not so re-examined, shall 
e deemed final and conclusive as to the subject-mat- 
ter thereof. 
Future preferences void—Discharge in such case forbid— 
Limit and proviso— Cases of preferences since lst Janu- 
ary last, provided for— Married women and minors 
rights preserved. : 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all futur® 
payments, securities, conveyances or transfers of pro- 
rty, or eo rings made or given by any bankrupt 
in contemplation of bankruptcy, and for the urpose 
of giving any creditor, endorser, surety, or other per- 
son any preference or priority over the general cre- 
ditors of such bankrupt; and all other payments, se- 
curities, conre or transfers of property, or 
agreements made or given by such bankrupt in con- 
templation of casi tthe to any person or persons 
whatever, not being a bona fide c itor or purchaser, 
for a valuable consideration, without notice, shall be 
deemed utterly void and a fraud upon this act; and 
the assignee under the bankruptcy shall be entitled 
to claim, sue for, recover an receive the same as 
part of the assets of the bankruptcy; and the person 
making such unlawful preferences and payments shall 


of property, as aforesaid, contrary to the provisions 
of this act, on prior reasonable notice specifying in 
we such fraud or concealment; and if, in any 
case O 


for a discharge as herein before provided, shall at 
such hearing file their written dissent to the allow- 
ance of a discharge and certificate to such bankrupt, 
or if, upon such hearing, a discharge shall not be de- 
creed to him, the bankrupt may demand a trial by 
jury upon a proper issue to be directed by the court, 
at such time and place and in such manner as the 
court may order; or he may a peal from that deci- 
sion, at any time within ten Gays thereafter, to the 
circuit court next to be held for the same district, by 
simply entering in the district court, or with the — 
clerk thereof, upon record, his prayer for an appeal. 
The appeal shall be tried at the first term of the cir- 
cuit court after it be taken, unless, for sufficient rea~ 


charge forfeited by fraud, &c.—Limitation of discharge , SON, 3 continuance be granted; and it may be heard 
l and determined by said court summarily, or by a 


—Case of perjury—Effect of discharge— In case credi- | ; ; : : 
: i | jury, at the option of a bankrupt; and the creditors 
tors dissent, or court refuse fo discharge—Jury trial a appear and object against £ decree of discharge 
granted, or appeal to circuit court. and the allowance of the certificate, as hereinbefore 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every bank-| provided. And if, upon a full hearing of the parties, 
rupt who shall bona fide surrender all his property it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court, or the 
and rights of property, with the exception before | JUTY shall find, that the bankrupt has made a full 
mentioned, for the benefit of his creditors, and shall | disclosure and surrender of all his estate, as by this 
fully comply with and obey all the orders and direc- | act required, and has in all things conformed to the 
tions which may from time to time be passed by the | directions thereof, the court shall make a decree of 
proper court, and shall otherwise konoen to all the | discharge, and grant a certificate, as provided in this 
other zenun pn of m RR (unien a majority act. 
in number and value of his c itors, who have prove PAIE : : 
their debts, shall file their written dissent thereto) Bankrupt’s property— Distribution directed— Contingent 
be entitled to a full discharge from all his debts, to} debts provided for—Right of action waived— Case of 
be decreed and allowed by the court which has de-| mutual debt— Power to disallow claims—Proof of debt 
daa A ra , and a certificate thereof] to corporations—-Ippointment of commissioners. 
petition filed for such purpose; such discharge and| Sec. 5. And it further enacted, That all creditors 
certificate not, however, to be granted until after coming in and proving their debts under such bank- 
ninety days from the decree of bankruptcy, nor until | ruptcy, im the manner hereinafter prescribed, the 
after seventy days’ notice in some public newspaper, | same being bona fide debts, shall be entitled to share 
designated by such court, to all creditors who have | in the ban pt’s property and effects, pro rata, with- 
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in consequence of havin paid moneys as ; : w 
Which shall be first paid out of the assets; and any| vesides—Notice to creditors to show couse—Evidence Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That in order t 
Person who shall have performed any labor as an under oath—Proof of debt— Trial awarded in case of| ensure a yeedy settlement and close of the proceed. 
©perative in the service of any bankrupt shall be en- dispute—Case o perjury punishable. ings in eac case in bankruptcy, it shall be the duty 
titled to receive the full amount of the wages due to Sec. 7. And be it her enacted, That all petitions | Of the court to order and direct a collection of the as. 


consistently with a due to the interests of the 
Creditors: and a cividend and distribution of such as- 
ted 


of botiomry and respondentia bonds, holders of poli- | for the district in which the person supposed to be | so much thereof as can be safely so dis osed of, con- 


- Ra . ness at the time when such petition is filed except : 
against such oe unce “shall bo permitted fo come: | where ote, provided in this act. And upan the orsa ae laima proved aali be m BOUE 
and prove such debts or claims under this act, and | every such Petition, notice rera of shall be prolis ie once in six months from the time of the decree de. 
Shall have a right, when their debts and claims be- reas io be public ed ie eers printed in such dis- claring the bankruptcy; notice of such dividends and 
come absolute, to have the same allowed them: and j f . . 
such annuitants and holders of debts payable in fu- | days before the hearing thereof; and all Persons in- Papers in the district, designated by the court, ten 


i i : may be necessary to Satisfy the same; and all the 
vr in equity therefor, but shall be deemed thereb to | Oath, or solemn affirmation when the party is con- roceedings in bankry tcy in each case shall, if prac- 
quity aed n thereby p 68 1p p 


bankrupt; and all proceedings already commenced, iaia or 


the true debt or claim between them, and the residue | Same by this act, shall under oath or solemn ab out of the remaining dividends or distributions there. 


of debts shall be made before the court decreeing the State aa eate] thereby, or before some disinterested ceived, before the latter shall be entitled a. 
by the ei, for that rae Com ee me hee such form as may be aie) the rules and re- f 


full power to set aside and disallow any debt, u gulations herein before authoris „to be made and Assignee may by order of court, redeem mortgaged or hy- 
proof thet such debt is founded in fraud” imposition eine by a pip proof Ja diction in k pothicated property— doubtful claims, &e 
illegality or mistake; and cor orations to whom an Pues Sec. 11. And be it rther ted, That the assi ee 
debts are due may make proof. thereof by their presi- | Claims shall be open to contestation in the 2 7 a 


: rpo si ; > . deem and discharge any mortgage or o 
: nee as the creditor shal] have a right to a trial by : 

form other dunas o receive p provisions fang Per: piene aln the validity and ected by such court, t sonal whether on apo in presenti or aa fager per- 

the said court shall appoint ve persons as have ascertain the Validity and amount o Such debts or ’ pay an p y 


? 
a . and to tender a due erformance of the Conditions 
their residence in the county in which the bankrupt | other claims; and the result therein, unless a new í ignee shall also hate authori- 
ives. ineetic 


Jurisdiction of the United States district court over alij debts and other claims. ‘And if any person or; Per court in bankruptcy, to due Pound any debts, or 


Cases of benkruptcy— Rules Of proceeding— Foes persons shall falsely and corruptly answer, swear paren ors renee ite no auch sit Bowe 

Sec. 6, “nd be tt further enacted, That the district | OT Freie ages, ate & in Aaen aoe rae ated tion shall be made until notice of the “pplication is 
court in every district shall have Jurisdiction in all cae oor bef, y proc g 1 oner, he or th r Nl given in some ublic rt te per in the istrict, to be 
e ar and proceedings in bankruptcy arising under bet spine guilty of cone aa punishable eee designated by the court, ten days ie least before the 

is act and any other act which my hereafter be , é , hearing, so that all creditors and other persons in in- 
passed on the subj ect of b ankrupte i; the said juris. | for in the manner and to the extent provided by law t 8, 


ause 
for other cases, at the hearing, why the order or direction should not 
be passed. 


pay every creditor Seventy-five per cent. on the 
5 amount of the debt which shall have been allowed to 
each creditor, 


Proceedings to be recorded— Office copy— Fees, . 


Sec. 13. And be it Surther enacted, That the pro- 


Office or removed; to all cases and controversies be- 8| ceedings in all cases in bankruptcy shall be deemed . 


tween such assignee and the bankrupt, and to all 
acts, matters and things to be done und i 
tue of the bankruptey, until the final distribution and 


| fb t i 
of the Proceedings in bankruptcy. And the said coun fied i nae 4 CY, or after the cause of suit shall 


Sales of Property— Disposition of Proceeds— Bonds re- 
quired of assignee. 


may now do in any suit pending therein in equity. 
t : 


such assignee a bond, with at least two Regulations in relation to 


sureties, in such sum as it may deem proper, condi- 


rections of the court; which bond shall be taken in 
j ners, or any one of them, or on the petition of any 
creditor of the partners; upon whic order all the 
joint stock and property of the no mpany, and also 
all of the separate estate of each of the partners, 


cers of the court or other persons for services 
under this act, or any other on the subject of bank- 
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r of such court, for the benefit of the creditors 
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shall be taken, excepting such parts thereof as are 
herein excepted; ant all the creditors of the compa- 
ny, and the separate creditors of each partner, shall 
be allowed to prove their respective debts; and the 
assignees shall also keep separate accounts of the 
‘ joint stock or property of the company, and of the 
separate estate of each member thereof; and after 
deducting out of the whole amount received by such 
assignee, the whole of the expenses and disburse- 
ments et by them, the nett proceeds of the joint 
stock shall be appropriated to pay the creditors of 
the company, and the nett a of the separate 
estate of each partner shall be appropriated to pay 
his separate creditors; and if there shall be any ba- 
lance of the separate estate of any partner, after the 
payment of his separate debts, such balance shall be 
added to the joint stock, for the payment of the joint 
creditors: and if there shall be any balance of the 
jon stock, after payment of the joint debts, such 
alance shall be divided and appropriated to and 
among the separate estates of the several partners, 
according to their respective rights and interests 
therein, and as it would have been if the partnership 
had been dissolved without any bankruptcy; and the 
sum so pda aged to the separate estate of each 
partner shall be applied to the payment of his se- 
Pee debts; and the certificate of discharge shall 
e granted or refused to each partner, as the same 
would or ought to be if the proceedings had been 
against him alone under this act; and in all other 
respects the proceedings against partners shall be 
conducted im the like manner as if they had been 
commenced and prosecuted against one persoi) alone. 


Decree of bankruptcy and copy of order of appointments 
of assignees to be recited in all deeds for land sold by 
assignees—Such deeds confirmed. 


Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That a copy of 
any decree of bankruptcy, and the appointment of 
assignees, as directed by the third section of this act, 
shall be recited in every deed of lands, belonging to 
the bankrupt, sold and conveyed by any assignees 
under and by virtue of this act; and that such recital, 
together with a certified copy of such order, shall be 
full and complete evidence both of the bankruptcy 
and assignment therein recited, and supersede the 
necessity of any other proof of such bankruptcy and 
assignment to validate the said deed; and all deeds 
containing such recital, and supported by such proof, 
shall be as effectual to pass the title of the Bankr t 
of, in, and to the lands therein mentioned and descri 
ed to the purchaser, as fully, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as 1f made by such bankrupt himself immedi- 
ately before such order. 

District of Columbia and territory cases. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all juris- 
diction, power and authority conferred upon and 
vested in the district court of the United States by 
this act, in cases of bankruptcy, are hereby con- 
ferred upon and vested in the circuit court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, and in 
and upon the supreme or superior courts of any 
of the territorics of the United States, in cases of 
Lariat ge where the bankrupt resides in the said 
District of Columbia or in either of the said terri- 
~~ tories. 


compared with each other? I had really hoped that 
the honorable senator, after announcing to us the is- 
sue in this very proper manner, would have confined 
his observations to it alone; and, if he had done so, 
I pas not have troubled the senate with a single 
word. 

But what has been the course of the honorable se- 
nator? I do not reproach him with it; he, no doubt, 
felt it necessary, in order to vindicate his own posi- 
tion before the country, to inculpate the course taken 
by the president; and, accordingly, about two-thirds 
of his speech, however qualified by expressions of 
personal kindness and respect, were taken up in a 
solemn arraignment of the president of the United 
States. Most of the allegations put forth by the se- 
nator seems to arrange themselves under the general 
charge of perfidy—of faithlessness to his party and 
to the people. 

The senator begins with the violation, by the pre- 
sident, of the pledge given in his inaugural address. 
Now I must say, with all due deference, that the 
very language quoted by the honorable senator to 
prove this, received, wherever I had any opportunity 
of hearing the expressions of public opinion, a very 
different construction. The president told the na- 
tion that he would give his sanction “to any consti- 
tutional measure” which might be devised by con- 
gress for the relief of the country on the subject of 
the currency. He does not say any measure, but to 
any ‘“‘constitutional” measure. Why insert the word 
“constitutional” if he did not intend to qualify, in an 
important sense, the pledge given? But the senator 
finds, in the next clause of the inaugural address, an 
explanation of the sense in which the word “‘consti- 
tutional” is here to be understood, viz: that “he 
should be governed by the sage views of the fathers 
of the republican school, and by the light of their 
ever-glorious example.” The senator, in his com- 
mentary on this clause, seems to have stricken out 
as significant and expressive, a portion of it as any 
of its other words, viz: that the president should be 
guided by “the sage views,” as well as the ever- 
glorious example of the republican fathers to whom 
he alludes. What were these sage views, as expressed 
in the purest days of the republic? The sage views 
of Mr. Madison in 1791—the unvarying opinions and 
testimony of Thomas Jefferson? He was to look to 
the “sage views” delivered by them, as well as to 


had, at the time of Mr. Madison’s action upon it, 
been annually recognised, as he says, for twenty 
years successively—the whole nation had acqui- 
esced in it; and there was no prospect of any change 
of opinion. J yield to no one in profound respect 
for the principles and character of Mr. Madison, 
and I have ever been disposed to make every allow- 
ance for the course he felt it his duty to pursue. Let 
me Sine a sentence or two from his letter to Mr. In- 
ersoll: 

“The act establishing a bank of the United States,” 
says he, “had been carried into execution, through- 
out a period of twenty years, with annual legislative 
recognitions—in one instance, indeed, with a posi- 
tive ramification of it into a new state, with the en- 
tire acquiescence of all the local authorities, as well 
as the nation at large; to all of which may be added 
a decreasing prospect of any change in the public 
opinion adverse to the constitutionality of such an 
institution.” 

Now, will any man pretend to assert that the same 
circumstances exist now? Has there been an annual 
recognition of the constitutionality of the bank for the 
last twenty years? Do the local authorities every 
where acquiesce in it? And is the opinion in favor 
of the constitutionality of a national bank so univer- 
sal and se confirmed that there is no prospect of any 
respectable body of public opinion being arrayed 
against it? No. The reverse of all this is true. Half 
the nation are arrayed against both its constitution- 
ality and its expediency; the local authorities in se- 
veral quarters are in open arms of remonstrance and 
threatened resistance against it. So far from there 
being no prospect of any change by the public or its agents 
in the construction which affirmed the constitutional- 
ity of a national bank, that construction has already, 
to a great extent, been reversed. These are the cir 
cumstances under which President Tyler had to de- 
cide on his course of action—circumstances, in every 
feature, strikingly contrasted with the circumstances 
of Mr. Madison’s time. Therefore I say that if, in 
his inaugural, he had in view the example of Mr. Ma- 
dison, referred to by the senator from Kentucky, it 
formed no rule by which he was bound to surrender 
his solemn convictions as to the unconstitutionality 
of the bank. 


a the senator from Kentucky has pire ue that 
. Pi lee r. Jefferson, in various ways, recognized the con- 
their example. And, on this point, I could not but stitutionality of a national bank; and, in illustration of 
remember what (if I have not been misinformed) | this position, he tells us an anecdote, a passage of se- 
was the fact, viz: that the honorable senator himself | eret history, I know not on what authority, which I 


stood in a relation of Poa privity to a memo-| myst say is but little in consonance with Mr. Jeffer- 
rable act of another of the ‘‘farthers of the republi-| son’s life and opinions. It represents him, who never 
can school,” when he gave his casting vote against | shrank from any responsibility, as willing to slink 
a renewal of the bank charter. Was there nothing | back under the fraudulent and ignominious shelter 
in the sage views and examples to instruct the pre-| held out by a perversion of the ten days’ provision, to 
sident, in addition to the convictions of his own | screen himself from the duty of asserting those glo- 
judgment. Who is the individual that by universal | rious principles which had been the ornament of a 
consent, is recognised as the founder of what the pre- | long life. Until the positive testimony of a responsi- 
sident refers to as “the republican school” It is} ble and unimpeachable witness to the fact itself shall 
Thomas Jefferson. For, however I concur with the | pe produced, I never can yield my belief to his being 
senator from Kentucky in paying all homage to the | willing to stand by as a passive accessory to the vio- 
unsivalled virtues and ever-glorious public services| lation of the constitution. Where was the occasiqn 
of George Washington, I must be permitted to say | for his doing so? He was to go out of office in the 
that he has not generally been considered as belong-| month of March, 1809, and the bank charter would 
ing to that “republican” party to which the president | not expire till 1811; and the record will show that, 
alludes. after that time, he renewed repeatedly, and in the 

We are told, however, of the example of Mr. Ma- | most solemn form, the expression of his hostility to 
dison, which, it is said, President Tyler must have | such an institution. I do not mean to cast the slight- 
had particularly in mind when he penned this pas-| est ad sa on the statement of the honorable se- 
sage. I have already adverted to Mr. Madison’s| nator himself, so far as any knowledge of his own is 
concerned; but an anecdote of such a character, com- 
ing to him at second or third hand, and contradicted 
by the whole public life of Mr. Jefferson, he will par~- 
don me for saying, does appear to my mind to be 
eminently apocryphal. But the senator permitted 
himself to refer to two public official acts of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, after his own refutal, many years ago, of the 
argument deduced from them; I mean his signing a 
bill to establish a branch of the bank at New Orleans, 
and a bill to punish the counterfeiting of the bills of 
the bank. Can Ido better, in reply to this a ent, 
than quote to the senator his own language? I know, 
indeed, his reluctance to have that speech referred 
to. [Mr. Cray. Not at all; not at all.) Tremem- 
ber the signal vengeance with which one of the sena- 
tors was visited who ventured to quote it, and I there- 
fore felt some delicacy in referring to it myself. 

In the able and nn ey speech made by the honor- 
able senator against the constitutionality of a nation- 
al bank, in 1811, he used the following language: 

“Gentlemen contend that the construction which 
they give to the constitution has been acquiesced in 
by all parties and under all administrations; and they 
rely particuarly on an act which passed in 1804 for 
extending a branch to New Orleans, and another act 
of 1807 for punishing those who should forge or utter 
forged paper of the bank. With regard to the first 
law, passed no doubt upon the recommendation of 
the treasury department, I would remark that it was 


This act to take effect 1st February, 1842. 


Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect from and after the first day of Fe- 


bruary next. 
e JOHN WHITE, 
Speaker of the house of representatives. 
SAM'’L. L. SOUTHARD, 
President of the senate pro tempore. 


Approved, August 19, 1841. 
ia a a JOHN TYLER. 


views in relation to a national bank in 1791, views 
which never were retracted by him till 1815; but the 
senator tells us the president referred to his conduct 
in sanctioning by his signature the charter of thc se- 
cond bank of the United States, as that example by 
which he was himself to be governed. How does 
that example apply to the present case? Look at 
the letter written by Mr. Madison to Mr. Ingersoll 
in explanation of that act, and let any candid man 
say what is the deduction fairly to be drawn from it. 
It is this: that Mr. Madison had changed his opinion. 
Not that he still believed a bank unconstitutional, 
and, so believing, and signed the bill; but that his 
opinion as to its unconstitutionality had undergone a 
change; for, in the very first win Pee of that let- 
ter, he says that he conside “the constifutionality 
of the bank as sustained by the considerations” which 
he proceeds to detail. I refer the senator to the let- 
ter itself. But that is not all. Before we condemn 
President Tyler, under existing circumstances, for 
putting his negative on what he believes to be against 
the constitution he has sworn to support, let those 
circumstances be compared with the circumstances 
under which Mr. Madison acted. In the letter to 
Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Madison says the obligatory 
force of precedents in interpreting the constitution 
depends, among other things “on the prospect which 
there may be of a change of construction by the pub- 
lic or its agents.” The constitutionality of a bank 


“DEBATE ON THE VETO. 
SPEECH OF MR. RIVES, OF VIRGINIA. 
On the Executive message containing the president's ob- 

| jections to the bank. bill. 
IN SENATE UNITED STATES, AUGUST 19, 1841. 


Mr. Rives, said he came prepared to give a silent 
vote on the bill, and he should have contented him- 
self with doing so, but for the observations which 
had fallen from the senator from Kentucky in re- 
spect to the conduct of the president of the United 

tates. Mr. R. had hoped the senator would have 
confined himself strictly to the merits of the ques- 
tion before the senate. He told us, said Mr. R. that 
the question was this: whether, the president having 
returned the bill for a fiscal bank with his excep- 
_tions thereto, the bill was such an one as ought to 
by the constitutional majority of two-thirds, and 

thus become a law of the land. Now, what was the 
real jssue before the senate? Was it not on the naked 
question between the bill and the objections to it, as 
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the extension of a branch to a territory, over which 
congress possesses powerof legislation almost uncon- 
trolled, and where, without any constitutional impedi- 
ment, charters of incorporation may be granted.” 

There is the answer—the triumphant, the conclu- 
sive answer. ‘That branch was to be established ina 
territory, where the constitution expressly gives to 
congress a generaldiscretionary legislative authority. 
This bill, on the contrary, contemplates the establish- 
ment of branches within the limits of sovereign states, 
in regard to which congress has none but specific 
powers, formally enumerated and defined. . As tothe 
other bill, to punish counterfeiters of the bank paper, 
what did the honorable senator also tell us in 1811? 
These are his words: 

“As to the other act, it was passed no less for the 
benefit of the community than the bank—to protect 
the ignorant and unweary from counterfeit paper, 
purporting to have been emitted by the bank. hen 
Ka are claiming the advantage supposed to be 

educible from acquiescence, let me inquire what 
they would have had those to have done who believed 
the establishment of the bank an encroachment upon 
state rights? Were they to have resisted, and how? 
By force?” 

The honorable senator then proceeds to bear the 
following testimony, as an actor in the scene, to the 
principles upon which both of those laws were pass- 


“The acts of 1804 and 1807, relied on as pledges 
for rechartering this company, passed not only with- 
out any discussion whatever of the constitutional 
power of of congress to establish a bank, but, I ven- 
ture to say, without a single member having. had his 
attention drawn to this question. I had the honor of 
‚a seat in the senate when the latter law passed, and 
probably voted for it; and I declare with the utmost 
sincerity, that I never once thought of that point, and 
I appeal confidently to every honorable member who 
was then present to say if that was not his situation.” 
_ The senator himself thus furnishes the true expla- 
nation of the considerations on which those acts were 

ed—an explanation the benefit of which he must 

in justice extend to Mr. Jefferson, while he claims it 
for himself, and has so disposed of his own argument. 
- TIT hold, therefore, that, if President Tyler had re- 
spect either to the “sage views” or the “ever-glorious 
example” of the “fathers of the great republican 
achool,”’ he never could have brought his mind to the 
conclusion that he was in duty bound to give his offi- 
ea signature and approval to such a bill as we sent 


I beg leave to refer the honorable senator from 
Kentucky to another passage in the inaugural address 
of President Tyler, which he seems to have wholly 
overlooked, and which plainly intimates, as it ap- 
pears to me, the determination of the president to 
make the constitution, in his own conscientious in- 
terpretation of it, the sole rule of his conduct. In 
the opening of that address he makes the followin 
impressive reference to the solemn obligation he had 
taken upon himself in assuming the office of chief 
magistrate: “My earnest prayer,” says he, “shall be 
to carry out understandingly the principles of that 
constitution which I have sworn to ‘protect, preserve 
and defend.’ Why this emphatic reference to the 
constitution of his eh in connexion with the 
solemn sanction of his oath of office. If he did not 
intend to make it, under all circumstances, the pri- 
mary and unbending rule of his official conduct? In 
the closing part of the same ‘address he repeats, in 
the following language, a just admonition against the 
exercise of any power not clearly granted by the 
constitution. 

“Those (said he) who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the government, should carefully ab- 
stain from all attempts to enlarge the range of powers 
thus granted to the several departments, other than 
by an appeal to the people for additional grants, lest by 
so doing they disturb that balance which the patriots 
and statesmen, who framed the constitution, designed 
to establish between the federal government and the 
states composing the union.” es 

Surely, with language like this upon his lips, and 
sentiments such as these in his heart, the president 
eould not be justly expected to sign a bill which in 
his conscience he believed, and had so repeatedly 
and pe declared, to be contrary to the con- 
stitution of his country. 

There being then, nothing in the opinions of the 
fathers and founders of the republican school to in- 
duce President Tyler, as a consistent disciple of 
that school for twenty-five years past, and one who 
had over and over expressed his conviction of the 
unconstitutionality of a bank of the United States, 
to change that opinion, what course but that which 
he has pursued was left to him when the bill for 
such a bank was presented for his approval? 

_ The senator from Kentucky tells us that the opi- 
nion of the individual nominated, by the patriotic 


and enlightened convention which assembled at Har- 
risburg, as a candidate for the vice p aiy on 
this great and important subject, were but little 
thought of. 

[Mr. Cray. The senator has stated this very dif- 
ferently from the manner in which I stated the 
fact. at I said was, that the president thought 
his opinions more extensively known than they ac- 
tually were, and that the less consequence was 
attached to them where they were known, because 
he was the candidate for the second office only.] 

I acquiesce in the senator’s explanation. But was 
not this a most extraordinary state of things? And 
did it not, if it were so, bespeak on the part of that 
convention a signal instance of recklessness and 
want of consideration? The party, he says, were 
intent on the one great object of an old fashioned 
bank of the United States, and they knew that a bill 
chartering such a bank might be dependent for its 
fate on the casting vote of the vice president in this 
body, (as it was when it was negatived by the po- 
tential voice of George Clinton). Surely it would 
have evinced a most extraordinary want of fore- 
sight, when such issues were depending, to select a 
candidate for that chair without the most careful 
inquiry into his constitutional opinions. Was John 
Tyler so insignificant a character that they knew 
nothing of his past history? Where is the man, 
whether member or spectator, within these walls, 
to whom his political principles and character were 
not more or less familiar? If there is any one thing 
which has distinguished him above all other traits in 
his character, it is his undeviating adherence to the 
school of strict construction and state rights. Who 
has forgotten when he stood proudly on this floor in 
a minority of one (on the occasion of the revenue 
collection bill in 1833), in vindication of what he 
deemed a vital doctrine of that school? 

Who was ignorant of the part which had been as- 
signed him by the senate, as a well known but ho- 


tion in favor of such an institution; and then only as 
a fiscal, and not as a commercial bank. 

I am reluctant, Mr. President, to refer to any thing 
that I may have said or done in the common cause 
during the late contest, but I may be permitted to 
say that I, for one, with an honest conviction of the 
truth of the statement, and founding myself upon 
authentic declarations of General Harrison himself, 
did, in a published address to my fellow citizens, re- 
present his personal and leaning opinions to be de- 
cidedly against a bank of the United States. Certain 
it is that hundreds and thousands of our countrymen 
voted for him without the least reference to a bank. 
The issue of bank or no banks was not made in the 
presidential election. In the mind of the honorable 
senator, no doubt, it was a prominent issue; but it 
was an issue his friends never ventured to propose to 
the country. General Harrison, in the latest ex- 
psn of his opinions in the presidential canvas, (in 

is Dayton speech,) said that there was no grant in 
the constitution of power to create a national bank, 
and “it could never be constitutional save in the 
event that the powers granted to congress could not 
be carried into effect without such an institution.” 
That dura nesessitas must be clearly shown, or the 
power to charter a bank did not exist. Yet we are 
now told that John Tyler, by accepting the nomina- 
tion of the convention as their candidate for the 
vice presidency, although his opinions against a na- 
tional bank had been fully and repeatedly proclaimed, 
and were borne on the most familiar records of the 
national history, incurred an unqualified obligation 
to sign a bill for a bank of the United States in the 
contingency which has made him, in the place of the 
lamented Harrison, president of the United States. 

I am firmly impressed with the belief, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if General Harrison were now living, and 
in the same circumstances that surround President 
Tyler, he would, like him, never yield his sanction 
to the establishment of branches of such a corpora- 


norable and high minded opponent of the late Bank of | tion as this bill proposes within the limits of the se- 


the United States on constitutional grounds, to con- 
duct an investigation of the proceedings and affairs 
of that institution? One would think that if gentle- 
men acted under a due sense of their responsibility 
to a great and patriotic party, and if they attached 
a grave importance to the establishment of a national 
bank, they would of course take care to select as 
their candidate for the vice presidency one on whose 
decision they could rely. How was it in regard to 
General Harrison himself, the candidate selected for 
the presidency? Was he a bank man? Was he 
identified with a national bank? Not at all. He, on 
the contrary, expressly disclaimed it. He repelled 
the imputation as a political slander, and defied those 
who made it to the proof. If that had been the true 
issue at Harrisburg, all will concur with me when 


veral states, without their free and unshackled as- 
sent. In his letter to Sherrod Williams he says 
(adopting the Janguage of Gen. Jackson on a smilar 
loccasion) that he believed a “bank of the United 
States, Fey Sep to all the duties which may be re- 
quired by the government, might be so organized as 
not to infringe on our delegated powers or the re- 
served rights of the states; and if after the example of 
the houorable senator from Kentucky, I may be per- 
mitted to allude to a passage of the secret political 
history of the times, I will state that I have been in- 
formed that the assent of the stales to branches within 
their limits was a favorite and fundamental idea with 
him in the organization of such an institution. This 
information, at least, has been communicated to me 
by gentlemen who stood in relations of the most inti- 


I say (and it gives me pleasure to pay a merited tri- | mate confidence with Gen. Harrison, one of whom 


bute to the high character of the gentleman from 
Kentucky) that he himself, and he only, would have 
been thought of as the candidate for the presidency. 
On the contrary, it was because his party were un- 
willing to make that the issue before the people in the 
presidential election, that the honorable and distin- 
guished senator from Kentucky did not obtain that 
civic crown which he so well deserved, as the re- 
ward of a life devoted to what he considers the true 
interest and glory of his country. But the issue was 
avoided as hazardous. 


Let me go a little more into detail as to the opi- 
nions of General Harrison. What was his course in 
the other house of congress, in 1819, when he and 
President Tyler were gallant compeers in the first 
war with the Bank of the United States? He went 
even further than the president did in his opposition 
to the bank. John Tyler, in conformity with those 
conservative principles (I use the term in its broad 
and general sense). which form a part of the political 
education of every Virginian, was unwilling to re- 
voke a solemn charter, once granted; but General 
Harrison, brought up as he had been in the bolder 
and freer school of the west, was for a summary act, 
annulling the charter of the bank. To this vote he 
himself referred, as showing that he was no “bank” 
or “federal” candidate (to use his own words) for 
the presidential office. In 1822, in a published ad- 
dress to the peopie of his district, he openly and 
distincly avowed his ppan to a bank. He there 
proclaimed himself to be a disciple of the republican 
school of 1798, and explicitly declared his opinion 
that the Bank of the United States had been esta- 
blished in violation to the constitution of the United 
States. In his letter of 1836, to Mr. Sherrod Wil- 
liams, a distinguished member of congress from the 
senator’s own state, he said he would not give his 
sanction to a bank of the United States, unless, by 
the failure of all other expedients, it shonld be de- 
monstrated to be necessary to carry on the operations 
of government, and unless there should be a general 
ad unequivocal manifestation of the will of the na- 


was a member of the committee who came to this 
city to perform the melancholy duty of attending the 
remains of the deceased president to their final rest- 
ing place at North Bend. 


I think it abundantly demonstrated that there was 
no such issue as bank or no bank presented to the 
nation in the late presidential election. And even if 
it was otherwise, the well-known opinions of Mr. 
Tyler as candidate for the vice presidency being not 
only not unrecanted, but, on the contrary, reaffirmed, 
he at least was under no pledge, expressed or impli- 
ed, to give his sanction to an institution which he be: 
lieved to be unconstitutional. The question has been 
raised here whether he will sanction any organiza- 
tion in the nature of a bank to conduct the fiscal af- 
fairs of the government? I have no means of infor- 
mation on this subject which are not common to other 
gentlemen. From the terms of the executive mes- 
sage J collect that, if some fiscal ncy can be or 
ganized which, while its oe object is to conduct 
the financial operations of the government, would in- 
cidentally aid in regulating the exchanges and cur- 
rency of the country, without infringing on the so- 
vereignty and reserved rights of the states, he would 
deem such an institution legitimate and constitu- 
tional. Such an institution, I infer from the mes- 
sage, would, in his view, be a different thing from 
the former money lending, trading, speculating, stock 
jobbing bank of the United States, ruling and riding 
over the institutions and sovereignty of the states. 

The senator from Kentucky infers, from the mes- 
sage, that President Tyler would not have sanctioned 
the bill had it been in a modified and restricted form, 
so as even to require the assent of the states. 

[Mr. Cray said he must here again interpose. He 
felt very sure the honorable senator did not intend to 
misstate any thing he had said. He did not say what 
the president would or would not do with regard toa 
bank limited to the mere power of dealing in ex- 
change. He had thought that, in respect to such a 
bank, he would not have required the previous assent 
of the states, as the scnator now said he.would. But 
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what he had said was, that it must be manifest from 


the mess that the president would have vetoed 
such a bank as was reported by the secretary of the 
-treasu 


Mr Re resumed. I am not authorised tosay what 
the president would or would not have done in a hy- 
thetieal case, which has not occurred, and is not 
ikely to occur. I conclude from the language of the 
message, that, whether in reference to an exchange 
bank or a bank of discount, if it were intended to be 


pushed beyond a mere fiscal agency, and was to deal 


in exchanges generally by an extended operation, 
through branches in the states, he would hold the as- 
sent of the states to be necessary. I wish it, how- 
ever, to be distinctly understood that Ido not say 
this by authority of the president. It is not necessa- 
ry at this time to discuss the question what would or 
would not satisfy the views expressed by him. But 
the senator from Kentucky, by way of picturing to 
us, in bolder relief, the rebellious contumacy of the 
president, says that his veto of this bank bill is 
against the general sense of the country, against the 
will of congress, and against the unanimous senti- 
ment of the cabinet. | 

(Mr. CLay. Iam the last person to suppose the 
senator purposes to misrepresent me; but he will 


recollect that, in speaking on that subject, Į used the 


most guarded language. Three or four times I re- 
peated that I spoke only according to the voice of 
rumor when I stated that the veto was against the 
unanimous opinion of the cabinet. ] 

Mr. R. Phe senator most certainly did refer to 
the unanimous opinion of the president’s cabinet. 

(Mr. Cray. To rumor, as stating it was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. R. To rumor, then. It is immaterial in what 
form he gtated it. Observant as that senator usually 
is of the delicacy due to the official relations of the 
chief magistrate, did he think, when he represented, 
even on the authority of rumor, that the cabinet were 
unanimously opposed in sentiment to a high official 
act of the president, that the chief magistrate, whom 
the constitution makes responsible for all the acts of 
the executive department, should be overruled and 
controlled in his high and responsible functions by 
officers of his own appointment, virtually irresponsi- 
ble to the people but through him? Did he suppose 
that officers, intended by the constitution as aids to 
the president, and subordinate to him, were to re- 
verse that relation, and erect themselves into dicta- 
tors to the president? I am persuaded that those 
gentlemen themselves would be the last to assert an 
such pretension. But as the question has arisen, I 
will for one say that the president, in our system, 
being alone responsible for his official conduct, and 
in a peculiar and emphatic manner for the exercise 
of the veto power, can legitimately acknowledge no 
control in those high functions but that of his con- 
science. 

The senator must be persuaded that nothing is 
further from my intention than to misrepresent his 
sentiments; but the justice I feel due to a high offi- 
cer, who has discharged, as President Tyler has 
done, a solemn and deeply responsible obligation to 
the constitution and to his country, demands that he 
should be shielded from the insinuation of having 
acted in any manner in violation of the claims of 
good faith to those who raised him, by their voices, 
to his elevated station. 

The senator intimated that when offering his last 
amendment to the bill, as a compromise, he believed 
that that amendment would be acceptable here and 
elsewhere—to the president as well as his friends. I 
do not know whence the honorable senator derived 
such aù impression. 


[Mr. Cray. The senator again mistakes my lan- 
guage. J said that I did not know whether the 
amendment would be acceptable or not; but that I 
hoped it would prove acceptable not only here, but 
elsewhere. } 

I have only to say, then, said Mr. R. that I can see 
no adequate foundation for such a hope in any of the 
public proceedings connected with this bill. 

Let me now give the history of the affair, as it ap- 
pears in documentary evidence. Was it not well 
understood at the commencement of our session that 
there were serious constitutional difficulties in the 
executive department in regard to an old fashioned 
bank of the United States? Were not these difficul- 
ties plainly referred to in the report of the secretary 
of the treasury? And did not the honorable senator 
himself call u 


that officer for the details of a plan 
which should 


free from constitutional difficulties? 


mise amendment (so called) did provide for an un- 
qualified previous assent of the states. 
The senator complains of the manner in which the 
resident has expressed himself in the message.— 
atever, in some passages of that paper, may seem 
to the honorable senator from Kentucky as harsh, or, 
at least, too energetic, nothing, 1 am sure, was fur- 
ther from the mind of the president than to use lan- 
guage which might seem wanting in respect to this 
body, or any member of it. He knows too well the 
high and dignified courtesy which should preside 
over the relations of the co-ordinate departments of 
the government to indulge, for a moment, any feel- 
ing inconsistent with that courtesy. If, in the force 
and earnestness of his convictions, he has used lan- 
guage of corresponding energy, it must be set down 
to that account alone, and may plead some indul- 
gence from the example of the honorable senator, in 
whose bold and commanding eloquence words are 
wont to bear the impress of his own fervid concep- 
tions. 


I have a few words now to say as to the alterna- 
tives which the senator tells us the president ought 
to have embraced rather than to have returned this 
bill with objections. The first of these alternatives 
was to suffer the bill, unsigned, to become a law af- 
ter the lapse of ten days, as provided in the constitu- 
tion. And what would this be but an ignominious 
retreat from duty, instead of manfully and boldl 
meeting the responsibility of his high station? Wit 
all respect for the honorable and distinguished sena- 
tor, I will say that he himself is the last, the very 
last man to practice what he preaches. Let him 
point us to a single circumstance in his own “glorious 
example” which would sanction any thing like a 
skulking from duty. Never, never. What are the 
principles on which the constitution is founded? Is 
not the executive department co-ordinate with the 
legislative, and intended to check, when occasion re- 
quires, an improper exercise of the legislative autho- 
rity? The constitution supposes that such an exer- 
cise of the legislative power may sometimes happen. 
It takes it for granted that congress may, in an une 
guarded moment, invade the rights of the states, or 
commit other violations of the instrument which de- 
fines its powers. Hence it places in the hand of the 
president the veto power, that he may stand in the 

reach, and, in the language of his official oath, de- 
fend and preserve and protect the constitution. I am 
proud to say for the president that such an alterna- 
tive as letting the bill become a law by the lapse of 


Y | the ten days, however it may have presented itself to 


the imagination of the honorable senator, never once 
entered the mind of the president. I trust never to 
see a native of that proud old commonwealth, which 
claims the senator from Kentucky himself as one of 
the noblest of her sons, fly to such a refuge. 

But the senator refers us to another alternative 
within the power of the president, viz: the resigna- 
tion of his office; and he advert to an example in the 
president’s own history where he once resigned his 
seat in this body rather than obey instructions by 
giving a vote which he deemed to be a violation of 
the constitution. I ask,in what circumstances did 
Mr. Tyler stand at that time? The legislature of 
Virginia, which gave the instructions, were, under 
the constitution, the constituents of the senator. He 
is responsible to them, and, according to the univer- 
sally received doctrine in Virginia, he was bound to 
obey or resign. But, I ask, does the congress of the 
United States stand in that relation to the president? 
Is the president of the United States the representa- 
tive of congress? He derives his authority from the 
sovereign people and the states, just as do the mem- 
bers of sither house of congress. They are both re- 
apres alike of the people of the United States. 

ill the senator say that the executive is to be sub- 
servient to the legislative department of government? 
We have heard much of executive dictation, how- 
ever little we have seen of it, since the inauguration 


of the present chief magistrate; yet, if the doctrine 


of the senator from Kentucky is to prevail, there will 
spring pcs standing legislative dictation and supre- 
macy. No, sir, no. The president never was meant 
to be the mere tool of legislative will. l 
(Mr. Cray here interposed. I am very sure the 
honorable senator cannot intend to present an erro- 
neous statement of my remarks; yet he is under a 
great misapprehension of them. I did not say the 
resident ought to resign. I said that there were be- 
fore him two other alternatives besides the veto. I 
said that when his constituency in Virginia required 
him to give a vote which was in his view, incompa- 


And was it not understood that the plan submitted in tible with the constitution, sooner than comply with 
answer to that call contained the ultimatum of the | such a requisition he resigned his seat; that, now, his 


president, after a full consultation with his official 
advisers? And what was the sine qua non in that 


plan? Was it not the unqualified previous assent of 


the states to branches withim their limits? But the 


_ senator will not, I am sure, contend that his compro-! of one state, he ought, upon his own princip 


constituency were the people of the United States, 
and he had good evidence that it was their opinion 
he ought to sign such a bill, and he could not do it; 
then, if he resigned, rather than disobey the pore 

e, yet 


more readily, to resign rather than disobey the peo- 
ple of twenty-six states. ]. 


Mr. Rives. The argument of the senator, as he 
now puts it, begs the question. In the case of the le- 
gislature of Virginia and Mr. Tyler, as asenator, the 
instructions came from the true constituent body—the 
legislature of the state. But where are the instruc- 
tions in this case from the constituents of the presi- 
dent? Will the senator tell me fhat the two houses 
of congress are the constituents of the president, to 
whom he is responsible? 

Mr. Cray. No, no; certainly not.] 

ell, then, if the president’s constituents are the 
whole people of the United States, to make a case 
analogous to the instructions of a state legislature to 
a senator chosen by them, the instructions tothe pre- 
sident must come from the original source of power, 
(the people by whom he is chosen), and not from the 
representatives of that power in congress. Congress 
may erroneously represent the wishes of the people. 
The people themselves, and they alone, are the con- 
stituents of the president. When Mr. Madison, in 
1815, vetoed a bank bill which had passed congress 
by a vote of three to one, was he to consider himself 
as instructed by the representatives of the people in 
congress, and, if he could not comply with their 
wishes, was he bound to resign? His very last act 
was a veto. It was his veto of the bonus bill for in- 
ternal improvements—a bill that was carried by Mr. 
Madison’s own political friends. Yet, in disregard 
of the rule now set up that a president is bound to 
obey the behests of the party which put him into 
power, Mr. Madison vetoed the bill. He ought, ac- 
cording to the modern doctrine, rather to have re- 
signed his high office, with all its solemn responsibi- 
lities. Mr. Madison was of all men the most mild, 
moderate and self-denying in the exercise of power, 
and yet he did not hesitate to apply the corrective of 
the veto in half a dozen instances during his admi- 
nistration, and that, in several cases, when there 
were most imposing majorities of congress in favor 
of the measures he returned tothem with objections. 
General Harrison, under whose banner we all ralli- 
ed in the late political contest, declared himself that 
the veto was the conservative power of the constitu- 
tion provided for three cases: first, where there was 
a violation of the constitution; second, where the 
rights of the states are invaded; and, third, where le- 
gislation has been hasty, and without due delibera- 
tion. All these three considerations unite in the case 
of the present bill. In the president's view, it vio- 
lates the constitution, it disregards the rights of the 
states, and it has been passed without allowing time 
for a sufficient manifestation of the popolat will._— 
But | go further; I ask, has the bill received the 
sanction even of a majority of the representatives in 
congress on that characteristic feature of the bill 
which the president complains of? I say that, so far 
as that particular clause—the distinguishing one of 
the measure—is concerned, the bill was passed by a 
minority of the whole number of members of either 
house. Now, if other presidents have been sustain- 
ed in rejecting measures which passed by indisputa- 
ble and overwhelming majorities, shall President 
Tyler be condemned for vetoing a bill which has not 
even the approbation of a majority of either house 
of congress: 

I trust I have shown that there is no ground for 
imputation or complaint againt the president in the 
high constitutional duty he has performed. The se-. 
nator from Kentucky thinks the president looked too 
much into his own heart in that case; but where else 
can an honest and conscientious man look for guid- 
ance in the discharge of duty. That good and gracious 
Being in whose name he assumed the solem responsi- 
bilities of his office having given him that internal 
monitor for his guidance, what other was he to con- 
sult? The president, under a deep sense of his re- 
sponsibility to the country in all her great interests 
and hopes—constitutional, political, moral, econo- 
mical—has preferred to act a painful and unwelcome 
part rather than betray his duty to the constitution, 
which he had sworn to “preserve, protect and de- 
fend.” Never were the motives of a public servant, 
in my pale ue more worthy of indulgence 
and respect. With this conviction rooted in my mind, 
I, for one, can never consent to hear his conduct im- 
pugned without raising my poor voice in-his defence. 

The senator from hKentucky—with no small dre 
matic effect—applying the language of the president, 
in relation to his own case, to the dissimilar one of 
Mr. Madison, asked if James Madison, by signi 
the bank bill of 1816, had forfeited the ie ae of 
virtuous men? It is sufficient to say as | have al 
ready shown, that the circumstances under which 
Mr. Madison acted, whether reference be had to his 
personal opinions or the public opinon of the times, 
were entirely different; and the language of the pre- 
sident, therefore, quoted by the senator from Ken- 
tucky, cannot, by any violence of implication, be 
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wonsidered as casting the slightest censure on that 
venerable and venerated name. 

I beg leave to be indulged with a word or two as 
to the course it now devolves upon us to take. The 
senator from Kentucky says he hopes we shall go on 
and perfect a new bank bill. 


ment can approve, to give it my support, I must be 
permitted to say that, in my opinion, we shall better 


consult our duty to the country and the subject if 


we do not attempt a second bill at this time. It isa 
great, a difficult, a complex question. It is a ques- 
tion on which the country is more divided probabl 

than on any other; especially as to the form whic 

a bank shall assume. I may conclude, if you please, 
that there is a majority in the country in favor of a 
fiscal institution of some kind, and which shall ren- 
der some incidental assistence to the currency and 


the exchanges of the country; yet, as to the form of 


the institution, its powers, its capital and all its de- 
tails, men are more divided in opinion than about 
_ any thing else. No project has as yet received the 
support of a majority either of congress or of the 
people. The presses even which support the honora- 
le senator do themselves now say of his bill that it 
would have been inoperative and its loss is no cala- 
mity to the country. Shall we, then, when we are 
all worn out, in mind and body, by our unnatural 
labors in these dogdays, be called upon to make yet 
another disastrous experiment? 
the house, and I would say to the other side, (if I 
could be permitted to do so without treason to par 
ty), shall we, at this moment, with all the evidences 
of extensive dissidence as to such a measure before 
us, rush on blindfold, and in triple hast seek to get 
up another crude scheme for the finances of the coun- 
try? I would respectfully say, no. If prudence is to 
hate any thing to do in guiding our councils, I would 
say again, no. Mr. Gallatin, in his late admirable 
pamphlet on the currency, says, most truly, that a 
ank of the U. States, from its intrinsic unpopularity 
and liability to abuse, is a subject which, above all 
others ought to be acted on “with great caution and 
due deliberation.” Mr. Appleton, too, than whom 
no man has evinced a greater acquaintance with the 
whole subject, tells us that “the establishment of a 
bank of the United States is the last thing to be done 
in haste, or as a mere party measure.” l never will 
agree to act upon any measures touching the great 
and vital interests of the country as a party measure. 
We are entitled to the joint wisdom of the whole 
people, and every part of them, in adjusting this great 
common interest. Let us, then, for the present pass 
the subject by. One bill has beeu rejected by the 
president, and has failed to command the approba- 
tion of a majority of either house of congress. Many 
whigs are, to my certain knowledge, at this moment 
heartily rejoicing in the defeat of that measure. I 
have in my pocket a letter from an eminent whig 
financier congratulating the country on the loss of 
the bill. We have done much in repealing the sub- 
treasury. 

We have thus taken an obstacle out of the way of 
the resumption of specie payments; for it has been 
most truly said that that system wreaked its ven- 
geance only on specie paying banks, while to those 
which did not pay specie its requirement of bullion 
‘was a matter of indifference. Where is the gentle- 
man who will not admit that the incorporation of a 
national bank will, for the time, operate as an ob- 
stacle to resumption? On that point, 1 refer gentle- 
men again to the able pamphlet of Mr. Appleton. I 
would prefer, indeed, that some temporary act be 
passed limiting the discretion now left to the execu- 
tive in relation to the custody and management of 
the revenue. But, if we cannot agree even on that, 
let the question be adjourned—let us take time for 
deliberation—for reflection—for comparison of views: 
Let us call in the aid of practical men. Let us not 
attempt to arrange in haste the details of such an in- 
stitution on mere theoretical or party principles; but 
let us build up, with cautious deliberation, a system 
which will stand the test of scrutiny and time, and 
be worthy of the administration and the country. All 
previous systems have been rejected and condemn- 
ed—the sub-treasury—the pet banks—an old-fashion- 
ed bank of the United States—a new fashioned fiscal 
agent. We have before us a complete tabula rasa— 
appealing emphatically to all parties to lay down, so 
far as this question is concerned, former preposses- 
sions on the altar of the country, and to unite in an 
honest and patriotic effort to build up a permanent 
system for the common good. 


MR. CLAY'S REJOINDER. 


Mr. Crary rose in rejoinder. J have no desire, said 
he, to prolong this unpleasant discussion, but I must 
say that I heard with great surprise and regret the 
closing remark especially, of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, as, indeed, I did many of those which 


While I avow myself 
willing, if such a bill shall be presented as my judg- 


I say to this side of 


preceded it. That gentleman stands in a peculiar 
situation. I found him several] years ago in the half- 
way house, where he seems afraid toremain, and from 
which he is yet unwilling to go. I had thought, af- 
ter the thorough riddling which the roof of the house 
had received in the breaking up of the pet bank sys- 
tem, he would have fled some where else for refuge; 
but there he still stands, solitary and alone, shivering 
and pelted by the pitiless storm. The sub-treasury 
is repealed—the pet bank system is abandoned—the 
United States bank bill is vetoed—and now, when 
there is as complete and perfect a re-union of the 
purse and the sword in the hands of the executive as 
ever there was under General Jackson or Mr. Van 
Buren, the senator is for doing nothing! The senator 
is for going home, leaving the treasury and the 
country in their lawless condition! Yet no man has 
heretofore, more than he has, deplored and deprecat- 
ed a state of things so utterly unsafe and repugnant 
to all just precautions, indicated alike by sound 
theory and experience in free governments. And the 
senator talks to us about applying to the wisdom of 

ractical men, in resper: to banking, and advises 

urther deliberation! y I should suppose that we 
are at present in the very best situation to act upon 
the subject. Besides the many painful years we have 
had for deliberation, we have been near three months 
almost exclusively engrossed with the very subject 
itself. We have heard all manner of facts, state- 
ments, and arguments in any way connected with it. 
We understand, it seems to me, all we ever can learn 
or comprehend about a national bank. And we have, 
at least, some conception too of what sort of one will 
be acceptable at the other end of the avenue. Yet 
now, with a vast majority of the people of the entire 
country crying out to us for a bank—with the people 
throughout the whole valley of the Mississippi rising 
in their majesty, and demanding it as indispensable 
to their well being, and pointing to their losses, their 
sacrifices. and their sufferings for the want of such 
an institution—in such a state of things, we are 


gravely and coldly told by the honorable senator from 


Virginia, that we had best go home, leaving the purse 
and the sword in the uncontrolled possession of the 


president, and, above all things, never to make a 


party bank! Why, sir, does he, with all his know- 
edge of the conflicting opinions which prevail here, 
and have prevailed, believe that we ever can make 
a bank but by the votesof one party who are in favor 
of it, in opposition to the votes of another party 
against it? I deprecate this expression of opinion 


from that gentleman the more, because, although the 
honorable senator professes not to know the opinions 
of the president, it certainly does turn out in the se- 
quel that there is a most remarkable coincidence be- 
tween those opinions and his own; and he has, on the 


present occasion, defended the motives and the course 


of the president with all the solicitude and all the 


fervent zeal of a member of his privy council. [A 


laugh.} There is a rumor abroad that a cabal exists 
—a new sortof kitchen cabinet—whose object is the 
dissolution of the regular cabinet—the dissolution of 
the whig party—the dispersion of congress, without 
accomplishing any of the great purposes of the extra 
session—and a total change, in fact, in the whole face 
of our political affairs. Th 

self, that the honorable senator is not, cannot be, one 
of the component members of such a cabal; but I 
must say that there has been displayed by the honor- 
able senator to-day, a pre-disposition, astonishing and 
inexplicable, to misconceive almost all of what I 
have said, and a 
rections, in misunderstanding—for I will not charge 
him with wilfully and intentionally misrepresenting 
—the whole spirit and character of the address which 


ope, and I persuade my- 


rseverance, after repeated cor- 


as a man of honor and as a senator, Í felt myself 


bound in duty to make to this body. 


The senator begins with saying that I charge the 


president with “perfidy!” Did I use any such lan- 


guage? I appeal to every gentleman who heard me 


to say whether I have in a single instance gone be- 


yond a fair and legitimate examination of the execu- 
tive objections tothe bill. Yet he has charged me with 
“arraigning” the president, with indicting him with 
various counts, and with imputing to him motives 
such Jas never even intimated or dreamed, and that, 
when I was constantly expressing, over and over, my 
personal respect and regard for President Tyler, for 
whom I have cherished an intimate personal friend- 
a of twenty years standing, and while I expressly 
said that if that friendship should now be interrupted, 
it should not be my fault! Why, sir, what possible, 
what conceivable motive can I have to quarrel with 
the president, or to break up the whig party? What 
earthly motive can impel me to wish for any other 
result than that that party shall remain in perfect 
harmony, undivided, and shall move undismayed, 
boldly, and united forward to the accomplishment of 
the aliinportant ublic objects which it has avowed 
to be its aim? What imaginable interest or feeling 


can I have other than the success, the triumph, the 
glory of the whig party? But that there may be de- 
signs and purposes on the part of certain other in- 
dividuals to place me in inimical relations with the 
president, and to represent me as personally opposed 
to him, I can well imagine—individuals who are 
beating up for recruits, and endeavoring to form a 
third party with materials so scanty as to be wholl 
insufficient to compose a decent corporal’s guard. 
fear there are such individuals, though I do not 
charge the senator as being himself one of them. 
What a spectacle has been presented to this nation 
during this entire session of congress! That of the 
cherished and confidential friends of John Tyler, per- 
sons who boast and claim to be, per excellence, his 
exclusive and genuine friends, being the bitter, sys- 
tematic, determined, uncompromising opponents of 
every Icading measure of John Tyler’s administra- 
tion! Was there ever before such an example pre- 
sented, in this or any other age, in this or any other 
country? I have myself known the president too long, 
and cherish towards him too sincere a friendship, to 
allow my feelings to be affected or alienated by any 
thing which has passed here to-day. If the president 
chooses—which I am sure he cannot, unless false- 
hood has been whispered into his ears or poison 
poured into his heart—to detach himself from me, I 
shall deeply regret it, for the sake of our common 
friendship and our common country. I now repeat 
what I before said, that, of all the measures of re- 
lief which the American people have called upon us 
for, that of a national bank and a sound and uniform 
currency has been the most loudly and importunately 
demanded. The senator says that the question of a 
bank was notthe issue made before the people at the 
late election. I can say, for one, my own conviction 
is diametrically the contrary. What may have been 
the character of the canvass in Virginia, I will not 
say; probably gentlemen on both sides were, evcry 
where, governed in some degree by considerations of 
local policy. What issues may therefore have been 

resented to the people of Virginia, either above or 

elow tide-water, I am not prepared to say. The 
great error, however, of the honorable senator is in 
thinking that the sentiments of a particular party in 
Virginia are always a fairexponentof the sentiments 
of the whole union. [A laugh.] I can tell that se- 
nator that wherever I was—in the great valley of the 
Mississippi—in Kentucky—in Tennessee—in Mary- 
land—in all the circles in which I moved, every where, 
“bank or no bank” was the great, the leading, the 
vital question. At Hanover, in Virginia, during the 
last summer, at one of the most remarkable and re- 
spectable and gratifying assemblages that I ever at- 
tended, I distinctly announced my conviction that a 
bank of the United States was indispensable. ` As to 
the opinion of Gencral Harrison, I know that, like 
many others, he had entertained doubts as to the .con- 
stitutionality of a bank; but I also know that, as the 
election approached, his opinion turned more and 
more in favor of a national bank; and I speak from 
my own personal knowledge of his opinions when I 
say that I have no more doubt he would have signed 
that bill than that you, Mr. President, now occupy 
that chair, or that I am addressing you. 


I rose not to say one word which should wound the 
feelings of President Tyler. The senator says that, 
if placed in like circumstances, I would have bcen 
the last man to avoid putting a direct veto upon the 
bill, had it met my disapprobation; and he does ine 
the honor to attribute to me high qualities of stern 
and unbending intrepidity. hope that in all 
that relates to personal firmness—all that concerns 
a just appreciation of the insignificance of hu- 
man life—whatever may be attempted to threaten or 
alarm a soul not easily swayed by opposition, or 
awed or intimidated by menace—a stout heart and a 
steady eye that can survey, unmoved and undaunted, 
any mere personal perils that assail this poor transi- 
ent, perishing frame, I may, without disparagement, 
compare with other men. But there is a sort of 
courage which, I frankly confess it, I do not possess 
—a boldness to which I dare not aspire—a valor 
which I cannot covet. I cannot lay myself down in 
the way of the welfare and happiness of my country. 
That I cannot, I have not the courage to do. I can- 
not interpose the power with which I may be invest- 
ed—a power conferred not for my personal benefit, 
nor for my aggrandizement, but br my country’s 
good—to check her onward march to greatness and 
glory. I have not aura enough, Iam too cowardly 

or that. I would not, I dare not, in the exercise of 
such a trust, lic down, and place my body across 
the path that leads my country to prosperity and hap- 
iness. This is a sort of courage widely different 
rom that which a man may display in his private 
conduct and personal relations. 
courage is totally distinct from thathigherand nobler 
courage which prompts the patriot to offer himself a 
voluntary sacrifice to his country’s good. 


ersonalor private . 
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Nor did I say, as the senator represents, that the 
president should have resigned. I intimated no per- | T 
sonal wish or desire that he should resign. I refer- 
red to the fact of a memorable resignation in his 
public life. And what I did say was, that there were SENATE. 
other alternatives before him besides vetoing the bill,] Aveust26. Mr. Tappan, from the joint committee 
and that it was worthy of his consideration whether | on the library, reported, with amendments, the reso- 
consistency did not require that the example which | lution for the distribution of the printed returns of 
he had set when he had a constituency of one state, | the 6th census. 
should not be followed when he had a consistency | The fortification bill was taken up,the question being 
commensurate with the whole union. Another al-|on concurring in the amendments of the house, and 
ternative was to suffer the bill, without his signature, | after brief remarks by various senators, was laid 
to pass into a law under the provisions of the consti- | over till to-morrow. | 
tution. And I must confess I see, in this, no such} The distribution and pre-emption bill was again 
escaping by the back-door, no such jumping out of taken up; the question being on its passage, 
the window, as the senator talks about. Apprehen-| Messrs. Cuthbert, McRoberts and Young, opposed 
sions of the imputation of the want of firmness somc- | the bill. i 
times impel us to perform rash and inconsiderate | Some remarks were made on collateral issues, b 
acts. It is the greatest courage to be able to bear | Messrs. „Archer, Sevier, Linn and Clay. 
the imputation of the want of courage. But pride,| Mr. Rives advocated, and Mr. Benton at length op- 
vanity, egotism, so unamiable and offensive in pri-! nosed the bill. Without concluding his remarks, the 
vate lite, are vices which partake of the character of | latter gentleman gave way to a motion from Mr. 
crimes in the conduct of public affairs. The unfor-| Clay, of Ala. to adjourn. 

. tunate victim of these passions cannot see beyond| Mr. Smith, of Indiana, expressed the hope that the 
the little, petty, contemptible circle of his own per- | motion would not prevail, as an adjournment was 
sonal interests. All his thoughts are withdrawn | agreed to yesterday, with the understanding that the 
from his country, and concentrated on his consisten- | question on the passage of the bill should be taken 
cy, his firmness, himself. The high, the exalted, the ' to-day. 

sublime emotions of a patriotism, which, soaring| The motion was negatived: yeas 15, nays 31. 
towards Heaven, rises far above all mean, low or| Mr. Benton then resumed his remarks, which, af- 
selfish things, and is absorbed by one soul-transport- | ter being continued at some length, he concluded by 
ing thought of the good and the glory of one’s coun- | moving to recommit the bill, with instructions to 
try, are never felt in his impenetrable bosom. That | strike out the “bamboozlihg” pre-emption sections, 
patriotism which, catching its inspirations from the | and insert sections containing the pre-emption and 
immortal God, and leaving an immeasurable distance | graduation principles. 

below all lesser, grovelling, personal interests and) This motion failed: yeas 22, nays 29. 

teclings, animates and prompts to deeds of self-sacri-| The bill was then finally passed, by the following 
fice, of valor, of devotion and of death itself—that is | vote: 

public virtue—that is the noblest, the sublimest of all) © YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
public virtues. Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 

I said nothing of any obligation on the part of the | Graham, Hen:terson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Mer- 
president to conform his judgment of the opinions | rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, 
of the senate and house of representatives, although | Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, 


the senator argued as if I had, and persevered in so | Woodbridze—28. 
arguing, after repeated corrections. I said no such Be ea prone enon Suc nandni alati 
thing. I know and respect fhe perfect independence Rubens, Monton, 'Nicholson, Pierce, Preston, Sevier, 
of each department, acting within its proper sphere, | Sith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, 
of other departments. But I referred to the majo- | Woodbury, Wright, Young—23. 
rities in the two houses of congress as further and] And then the senate adjourned. | 
strong evidence of the opinion of the people of the; August 27. The president presented the proceed- 
United States in favor of the establishment of abank | ings of a mecting of citizens of Washington, with re- 
of the U. States. And I contended that, according to gard to the disorderly proceedings near the presi- 
the doctrine of instructions which prevailed in Virgi- | dent’s house, on the night ensuing the veto of the 
nia, and of which the president is a disciple, and, in | bank bill; which were laid on the table, and ordered 
_ pursuance of the sare already cited, he ought not | to be printed. À | 
to have rejected the bill. - The bill from the house making appropriations for 
I have heard that, on his arrival at the seat of the | the funeral expenses of William Henry Harrison, 
general government to enter upon the duties of the | was twice read and referred to the committee on the 
office of vice president, in March last, when interro- | District of Columbia. 
gated how far he meant to conform in his new sta-| The bill from the house making appropriations for 
tion, to certain peculiar opinions which were held | the post office department, was twice read and re- 
in Virginia, he made this patriotic and noble reply: |ferred to the committee on post offices and post 
«I am vice president of the United states, and not of | roads. 
the state of Virginia; and I shall be governed by the] The resolution for the distribution of the returns of 
wishes and opinions of my constituents.” When I | the 6th census, was taken up, and the amendment of 
heard of this encouraging satisfactory reply, believ-|the house concurred in, and also an additional 
ing, as I most religiously do, that a large majority of | amendment increasing the number of copies. 
the people of the United States are in favor ofana-| The bill from the house, “relating to duties and 
TO E ty gentlemen may shut their eyes to| drawbacks,” was announced, as the general order, 
o the fact, deny or dispute, or reason it away as | and after some conversation, taken up. 
they please, but it is my conscientious conviction! The amendments of the committee were first in 
that two-thirds, if not more, of the people of the |order. The first of these, was to take from the list 
United States desire such an institution), I thought | of articles exempted from the proposed: duty, of 
I beheld a sure and certain guaranty for the fulfil- ' twenty per cent. the following: gold and silver, and 
ment of the wishes of the people of the United States. | other watches, and parts of watches, gold and silver 
I thought it impossible that the wants and wishes of | lace and embroidery, laces of thread, silk or cotton, 
a great people, who had bestowed such unbounded | and all articles composed wholly or chiefly of gold or 
and generous confidence, and conferred on him such | silver, gems and precious stones, pearls of all kinds 
exalted honors, should be disregarded and disap- when set, jewelry, and including paste.” (The ef- 
pointed. It did not enter into my imagination to con- | fect of the amendment is to expose these to the duty 
ceive that one, who had shown so much deference | of twenty per cent.) 
and respect to the presumed sentiments of a single| Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, said that the committee 
state, should display less towards the sentiments of | after consideration had thought best, that the rate of 
the whole nation. ; duty on these articles should be increased. They 
I hope, Mr. President, that, in performing the pain- | were articles, which were liable to be smuggled, and 
ful duty which had devolved on me, I have not trans- | from this cause, he did not know as an increase of 
cended the limits of legitimate debate. I repeat, in| duty on them would produce more revenue than the 
all truth and sincerity, the assurance to the senate | present rates. They had had various petitions on 
and to the country, that nothing but a slern, reluct-|the subject, some desiring, others opposing an in- 
ant, and indispensable sense of honor and of duty | crease of duty on these articles. But most of the 
could have forced from me the response which | | persons dealing in them were extremely anxious that 
have made tothe president's objections. But, in-| they should be subjected to higher duty; and more- 
stead of yielding without restraint to the feelings of | over, he believed that economical considerations re- 
disappointment and mortification excited by the | quired a higher duty on them for the purpose of re- 
perusal of his message, I have anxiously endeavor- | venue. It was from this reason that the committce 
ed to temper the notice of it, which I have been com- | had proposed the amendment, on which it was for 
pelled to take by the respect due to the office of chief | the senate to decide. ae 
magistrate, ahd by the personal regard and esteem| Mr. Wright doubted the propriety of the amend- 
which [ have ever entertained for its present incum- | ment, from no feeling to favor the articles by exempt- 
bent. ing them from duty, but from representations of some 
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of the largest dealers in these articles in New York; 
that a 20 per cent. duty on them, would not yield as 
much revenue as a duty of 124 per cent.; and that 
this would not yield as much as a duty of five or six 
percent. They based this opinion on the 
that these being articles of very great value, and o 
small compass, were very likely to be smuggled, and 
would be almost entirely, if the duty were inc 

A package of 15 or 16 inches square, might be worth 
five or six thousand dollars, and might be s 

beyond the possibility of detection. This increase of 
duty would make an established system of smuggling 


these articles, and thus entirely derange the trade, 


and destroy those men who had too much principle to 
enter into this system. He should therefore v 
against the amendment. 

Mr. Clay said the amendment would be dispesed 
of as the senate thought proper; he would, however, 
ask the yeas and nays, as it was a question whieh had 
created considerable excitement, that the opinions of 
senators might be seen. The committee had had be- 
fore them when this matter was under consideration, 
some intelligent dealers in these articles, who were 
decidedly in favor of an increase of the duty. He 
had told them he believed it would encourage smug- 
gling, and not add to the revenue; but they believed 
they could prevent this. They knew the principal 
importers of these goods, and they intended to make 
an arrangement among the dealers throughout the 
country, to assist the collector in detecting the 
smuggling that might be committed, and bringi 
those engaged in it to punishment. Under this con- 
sideration, he believed it would operate beneficially 
to increase the duty. These articles produced but 
little duty at any rate, and they had proposed this in- 
crease on them as their exemption from duty was 
the cause of some dissatisfaction throughout the 
country; it was believed these ouzht more properly 
to be taxed than many other articles. He hoped the 
provision would be retained, but it was for the se- 
nate to decide. He asked the yeas and nays on the 
amendment; which were ordered. 

Mr.. Calhoun said he thought the senator from 
Kentucky would see that, as they were not p 
for the consideration of the bill, it would be better to 
put it over till Monday, or to to-morrow; let some 
time. be fixed, and they could have opportunity to exa- 
mine it. He agreed with the senator that it was im 
tant to give satisfaction to the people; but the 
manner to do this, was to go on and do their duty.—- 
He opposed putting the duty on these articles, for, 
however vigilant the dealcrs might be, they could 
not prevent smuggling. They would be entirely 
smuggled, if the duty were 25 per cent. He would 
do what was right, and if any one would move it, he 
would vote to reduce the duty to 5 per cent. and we 
should then raise more revenue from. them. He 
hoped the scnator would put over the subject till to- 
morrow. : 

Mr. Clay said he merely proposed to commence 
the work now, and take the question on the amend- 
ments of the committee. The question on this was 
plain, and every senator must understand it. It was 
merely whether a duty on jewelry and luxuries 
should be increased to 25 per cent. or not. It could 
admit of no argument, and he did not intend to dis- 
cuss it. 9 i 

Mr. Henderson said he should vote against the 
amendment, as these articles would not bear such a 
duty; the increase of which, by encouraging smug- 
gling, would not add to the revenue. 

Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, should vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. Woodbury said the argument against this— 
that it would tend to an increase of smuggling, 
would cut into the whole fbill, and equally apply to 
sewing silk and all other articles. ‘They should do 
their duty, and when the revenue needed an increase, 
they ought to levy higher duties, on the proper arti- 
cles, and then provide for the carrying out of the 
law, ahd the prevention of smuggling. 

Mr. Allen should vote for this amendment. -He 
thought the increase of duty to 20 per cent. would 
tend tono more smuggling than a duty of ten per 
cent. He looked on the bill as a most odious mea- 
sure—as an attempt to tax the necessaries of life for 
distribution. He had no apprehension of the result 
of appealing to the people on this subject; and he 
now gave notice that when the distribution bill and 
the tariff bill would become a law—when a duty of 
20 per cent. should be levied on the necessaries of 
life, for distribution for the benefit of British bankers, 
he would introduce a bill to repeal both acts. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, should vote for the amend- 
ment. If they were to excmpt any class of articles 
from duties, it ought to be those which were con- 
sumed by the poorer class of people. The only ob- 
jection he had heard against this amendment was, 
that it would increase the smuggling of these arti» 
cles. He did not know how great an cffect of this 
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‘kind would be likely to be produced, but he believed | borders; and an appropriation of $75,000 for the pur- 
these articles ought to be taxed, and provision made 
against the smuggling. 

Mr. King should vote on the measures enie 
to him on their merits, without looking to their poli- 
tical effects. He believed the rate of duty now ex- 
isting would. yield more revenue than an increase.— 
They ought to shape their duties so that there might 


western armory. 
The subject was debated by Messrs. Prentiss, 


Preston asked that the question be taken on the items 


chase of a site for a western, southwestern and north- | Messrs. Woodbury, Calhoun, Clay and 
pated. 


-and it would not add to the revenue. 


-eommodities of life as low as 


- house, 


‘be a fair and honorable competition in the market, 
and not an advantage given to the dishonest over the 
honest. This measure would lead to smuggling.— 
No one could doubt it. It must be the effect of it, 
Why, then, 
was it introduced? For political effect, that they 
might hold out to the people the idea that they in- 
creased the duty on luxuries? He should vote for a 
proper duty on articles, and a duty which would be 
collected. He asked his friends of the cotton-grow- 
ing regions whether they were prepared to lay the 
highest duties on articles for which they exchanged 
their cotton? It would of necessity tend to impair 
the sale of their productions. As to laying taxes on 
articles of first necessity, if they could be exempted, 


- consistently with the demand for revenue, they ought 


to be exempted. He should vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Calhoun intended on this question to pursue 
rigidly the line of duty. It was a great question, 
and should not be diverted to the right or left.— 
Ought they, as statesmen, to do an act which would 
end in unqualified smuggling, and not bring in a dol- 
lar to the treasury? At the beginning of government 
these articles bore but 5, 6, or 7 per cent. duty; so it 
ought to be now, and it would produce more reve- 
nue. To go further, he would say, he did not feel 
any obligation to vote for any duty because of this 
sudden emergency. He should vote as if it was a 
permanar provision, and not looking to exigencies. 

his necessity had been produced by the present ad- 
ministration—it was of their making, and he should 
vote for this as if he were settling the taxes, and as 
if the gentlemen had done their duty, and had not by 
extravagance and distribution created a deficiency in 
the treasury, for which they were responsible. A 
rate of duty of 12} per cent. wasa fair rate, as an 
average; some articles to be increased, and some re- 
duced from that. 

Mr. Benton said this bill had been held back till the 
distribution had been passed, and thus a pretext made 
for it. There was no deficiency till they had passed 
the land bill, which was a fraud in itself, and would 

rate to distribute not only land revenue, but was 
cutting deep into the custom house revenue. In vio- 
lotion of ‘our rules, when two bills had preference, 
this had been taken up, to increase taxes; and that 
was in accordance with the other measures of the 
session. He should give aey vote to keep all the 
ey were in the glori- 
ous times of Van Buren and Jackson. 
would ve to be the most causeless, heartless and 
wicked, that ever had existed; for while former tariffs 
were laid on some articles, they spared those used by 
the poor. 


The question was then taken, and the amendment 


ado as follows: 


EAS—Messrs Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bates, 


| Bayard, Benion, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay, of 


Alabama, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Fulton, Graham, Huntington, Linn, McRoberts. Man- 
um, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Nicholson, Phelps. 
terce, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith, 
of lnd. Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge. Tappan, White, 
Willams, Woodbridge, Woodbury, oung—4l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Calhoun, Henderson, King, Smith, 
of Connecticut, Wiright—5. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Clay, the bill was then 
pone informally, to give gentlemen an opportunity 

or its examination. 

And on motion of Mr. Rives, the senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business, in which 
they were occupied during the day. 

ucust 28. Mr. Choate presented a memorial from 
merchants of Boston, asking that additional duties 
might not be imposed on articles which had been 
shi pe Laid on the table and order to be printed. 

T e bill from the house of representatives making 
appropriations for the outfit of diplomatic agents was 
read a first and second time by its title, and referred 
to tbe committee on foreign relations. 

The bill making appropriation for the arrangement 
of the statue of Washmgton, by Greenough, was read 
a first and second time by its title, and referred to the 
committee on the library. : 

The fortification bill was then taken up; and the 
amendment of the house having been read, Mr. Pres- 
ton explained that the committee on military affairs 
had recommended that the senate disagree with the 
amendments made to the house, and insist on their 
amendments, which had been stricken out by the 
for an appropriation of $30,000 for a survey 
of the southwestern frontier, inland and maritime 


houn, Clay, of Ala. Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
King, McRoberts, Miller, Nicholson, Pierce, Preston, 
Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Woodbury—18. 


This new tariff 


ogee 


e question was first taken on concurring with 


the house in the following amendment: 


“For purchase of a site, and for barracks and de- 


fensive works, at or near Buffalo, N. York, $50,000.” 


On this qustion the yeas and nays were demanded 


when the vote stood as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Bates, Choate, Clay, 


of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Huntington, Linn, More- 
head, Mouton, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith. of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Tappan, Wal- 
AEN White, Woodbridge Wright, roune e 


uchanan, Cal- 
Kerr, 


AYS—Messrs. Archer, Benton, 


The vote was then taken on concurring in the fol- 


lowing amendments, and carried, without a division: 


“For fortifications at the outlet of Lake Champlain, 


and purchase of site, $75,000.” 


«For defensive works, barracks and other neces- 


sary buildings, and purchase of a site for a depot, at 
or near the dunetior of the Matawankeag and Penob- 


scot rivers, Maine, 925,000.” 

Mr. Preston said that the committee on military 
affairs of the senate recommended that the senate in- 
sist on their amendments, which the house had strick- 
en out. 

One of these amendments, viz: making an appro- 
priation of thirty thousand dollars for surveys on the 
southwestern inland: and maritime frontiers, for pur- 
poses of defence, was then taken up. 

Mr. Mouton expressed his surprise that this item 
should have been left out by the house, and hoped 
that the senate would persist in retaining that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. M. sent to the chair a letter from the war de- 
partment, in order to convince the senate of the im- 
portance of this measure. 

The question having been taken on the senate’s in- 
sisting on its amendment, it was carried, without a 
division. 

The next amendment of the senate was the appro- 
priation of seventy-five thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of a site for a western, southwestern or north- 
western armory. 

Mr. Clay hoped this amendment would not be in- 
sisted on. He was against the expense, in the first 
place, in the present state of the treasury; and, if the 
selection were left to the president, it would be left 
to a secretary, who in turn would leave it to a head 
of a bureau, when, in a matter so important, congress 
shold retrain control. Besides, $75,000 for the pur- 
chase of a site was a most enormous price, and look- 
ed like a job to somebody who had property to sell 
at ten times its value; and then all that money was 
only for a commencement. 

Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Allen and Woodbridge 
spoke im favor of insisting on the amendment, and 
Messrs. Clay and Morehead was oposed to insisting, 
when the question was taken on insisting on the 
amendment, and decided in the affirmative: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Buchanan, 
Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Henderson, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholeon, Preston, Sevicr, 
Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Whie, 
Woodbridge. Woodbury, Wright, Yourg—24, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
Hunungton, Kerr, Mangum, Miller, Morehead. Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, Sinith, of Indiana—19. 

The bill from the house making appropriations for 
the Mie of the Potomac bridge was read a first and 
second time by its title, and referred to the commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


The bill to carry in effect the provisions of the treaty 
with Mexico was returned with amendments from the 
house, and, on motion of Mr. Preston, referred to the 
committee on foreign relations. | 

Mr. Rives soon after reported the bill back to the 
senate, recommending that the amendments be con- 
curred in; which was agreed to, and the bill finally 
passed. 

The revenue bill was then taken up. 

The first question was on concurring with the 
committee in exempting palm leaf from duty. 

Mr. Clay said this was an article of but little value, 
and was used by the girls of the nation in making 
bonnets and hats. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, boraic acid was inserted 
among the articles to be exempted. 

Another amendment, which prevailed, was to in- 
sert sumac among the exceptions, as not liable to duty. 


On this amendment a debate gatas , in which 
alkor partici- 


On motion of Mr. Erans, the words “oil of” was 


Wright, Huntington, Buchanan, Evans, King, Linn, stricken out, and cloves only admitted, on the ground 
Preston, Huntington, Calhoun and Pierce; when Mr. , that the oil was a manufactured article. 


On motion of Mr. Clay, the bill was further 
amended so as to insert bleaching powder and cream of 
tertar in the bill, and of course exempting them from 


duty. 


Mr. Woodbury would submit an amendment, which 
he did not desire to have considered then, but to lay 
over until Monday. It was to insert among the list 
of free articles tea and coffee, and that the duty on 
salt and molasses be reduced one-half from the year 
1842 to 1345; after which to be entirely exempted. 

Mr. Benton sent an amendment to the chair, to the 
aoe that coarse blankets should be admitted free of 

uty. 

Mr. Buchanan said he was induced to offer an amend- 
ment. Within the limits of the compromise act, he 
would protect the manufactures of the country. It 
was well known that there was iron in Pennsylvania 
equal to the best English iron for rail roads, enough 
indeed to supply the whole world. The amendment 
he would offer he desired to come in at the 5th sec- 
tion of the bill. 

The effect of this amendment was to repeal all the 
laws which admitted iron for rail roads free of duty. 

Mr. Clay said he did not know that he should have 
any objection to this amendment. The policy was, 
where there was a large amount of revenue on hand, 
to admit this article free of duty for the encourage- 
ment of rail roads. But as there was a large quan- 
tity of iron in this country, and extensive manufac- 
tures, he thought he should support the proposition, 
particularly as it would add very considerably to the 
revenue. 

Mr. Buchanan would support it if there was no 
iron in the country. Was there any reason why cor- 
porations should have this article free of duty, while 
the farmer was subjected to a tax on the iron used in 
his ploughs? In Pennsylvania there were immense 
beds of this iron ore, beside the coal, and he hoped 
that a duty would be placed on rail road as well as 
on any other iron. 

Mr. King made some remarks, understood to be in 
opposition to the amendment. The question was not 
whether there was iron in Pennsylvania, but was it 
manufactured so as to create a proper supply for the 
purpose of facilitating these roads? 

Mr. Huntington would suggest whether it would 
not be better to Jet the subject lie over until the first 
of the week; which suggestion was acquiesced in, 
and the bill passed over informally. 

Mr. Sevier asked the senate to indulge him in tak- 
ing up the bill in which one of his Choctaw constitu- 
ents was deeply interested—he had been waiting here 
for a long time in expectation of having it acted on. 

The senate then proceeded to consider the bill to 
provide for the satisfaction of the outstanding Choc- 
taw reservations, under the nineteenth article of the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, of September, 1830. 

Mr. Sevier explained the objects of the bill and 
advocated it with great zeal. 

Mr. Henderson spoke in opposition, and Messrs. 
Benton and Walker in its favor, but the senate ad- 
journed without taking any question. 

Avcust 30. Mr. Archer presented the proceedings 
of a meeting held in Orange county, Virginia, ex- 
pressive of the disapprobation of the leading mea- 
sures of the present session, &c.; which were read 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Clay presented a memorial from the manufac- 


turers of bleaching powders, asking that a duty may 


be imposed on that article. 

Mr. Simmons also presented one to the same 
effect. i 

Mr. Woodbury also one of similar character, re- ' 
lating to bleaching powders and chloride of lime. | 

Mr. Tappan moved to take up the resolution sub- 
mitted by him some days since, in relation to fixing 
the time of adjournment. | 

On this question a few remarks were made, and ' 
the question being taken by yeas and nays, the vote 
stood as follows: i 

YEAS—Messrz. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Buchanan,ı 
Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, ' 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierea, Sevier, Smith, o 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury,’ 
Wright, Young—21. | 

NAYS— Messrs, Archer, Bates, Berrien,Choa‘e,Clay, | 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntinge 
ton, Kerr, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith, uf Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, 
White —22, 

Mr. Kerr, from the committee on the judiciary, 
reported back the bill, which had been recommitted! 
some days since, recommending aconcurrence in the’ 
amendments of the housc, which, on motion, were 
considered and agreed to. | 


` 
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NAYS—Meesrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith, 
of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—25. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed as amend- 
ed; when Mr. Henderson having asked for the question 
on the passage. Mr. Clay, of Alabama demanded 
the yeas and nays. | 

And the question was put on the passage of the bill, 
and decided in the affirmative as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morcheud, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, 
Smith, of Ind. Southard, Sturgeon, ‘Tallmadge, White, 
W oodbridge—27. 

NA YS—Messrs. Alle, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay, of Alabama, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Smith, of Conn. Tappan, Woodbury, Wright, 
Young—15. 

Mr. Merrick, from the committee for the District 
of Columbia, reported the bill from the house for 
the repair of the Potomac bridge, with an amend- 
ment. 

After an ineffectual attempt to adjourn, the re- 
venue bill was taken up, and after some rem 
from Messrs. Clay, Buchanan and Woodbury, the se- 
nate adjourned. 

Fe 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuvrspay, Avo. 26. Mr. Aaron V. Brown asked 
the house to excuse him from further service as a 
member of the committee on elections. 

Mr. B. said that he was the last of those who had 
served upon that committee during the last congress; 
and every body knew how laborious were the du- 
ties which had been performed by it. 

Messrs. Warren and Arnold made a remark, unger- 
stood to be in objection. 

The motion was then put, and Mr. B. was excused. 

Mr. Briggs offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That at 12 o'clock M. this day all debate in 
committee of the whole on the bill, (No. 30), to make ap- 
propriations for the post office department shall cease, 
aa the committe shall then proceed to vote on the 
amendinents then pending, or that may be offered to said 
bill; and the same shall then be reported to the house, 
with auch amendments as may have been a to by 
the committee: Provided, That nothing in this resolution 
shall prevent the committee from re rting the bill to 
the house at an earlier hour if it shall think fit. 

Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, moved to amend the 
resolution by inserting “12 o’clock next Monday,” 
instead of this day. 

On which motion Mr. A. asked the yeas and nays; 
which were refused. 

Mr. Warren moved the previous question. And 
there was a second. 

And the main question, (being first on the amend- 
ment), was ordered, and, being taken, were decided 
in the negative. So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, then moved to lay the 
resolution on the table, and asked the yeas and nays 
on that motion; which were ordered, and, being ta- 
ken, were: yeas 62, nays 96. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the 
amendment, Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, asked the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered, and, being taken, 
resulted as follows: yeas 98, nays 66. So the reso- 
lution was adopted. l 


On motion of Mr. Briggs, the house resolved itself 
into committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
(Mr. Everett, of Vermont, in the chair), and resum- 
ed the consideration of the bill making appropria- 
tions for the post office department. 


The pending question being on the following amend- 
ment heretofore offered by Mr. Gilmer: 

‘Provided, That the money hereby appropriated 
shall be accounted for by the post office department 
hereafter, when the condition of its funds shall per- 
mit; and be refunded into the treasury, or deducted 
from any sums which the post office department may 
heretofore have paid into the treasury. 


Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, was entitled to the 
floor; which, however, he yielded for purposes of ex- 
planation to Mr. Botts, who said he would occupy 
the attention of the committee only a few minutes. 

Mr. B. then replied to the remarks made by Mr. 
Cushing, yesterday, and concluded with an appeal to 
the committee to postpone any further debate on po- 
litical matters; that they would return to the sub- 

On this amendment a long and animated discus- ject-matter under censideration, and pass the bill 
sion ensued, in which Messrs. Benton, Henderson, promptly. It was due to the credit of the govern- 
Bates, Woodbury, Wright, Clay, Buchanan and others ment, as well as to its suffering creditors, that this 
participated; when the question was taken on its should be done. The bill was a proper one, and he 
adoption, and decided in the negative, as follows: should vote for it. i 

EAS—Mesrrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, then took the floor in 
Clay, of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mou- | 5U rt of the bill. ; 
ton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. Stur- r. Watterson, then obtained the floor and continu- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wnght—19. ed until cut off by the arrival of the hour of twelve. 


Mr. Berrien, from the select committee to whom 
was referred the bill from the house for the better 
collection, safe keeping, and transfer of the public 
money, by means of a corporation to be styled the 
Fiscal Corporation of the United States, reported the 
same without amendment, and gave notice that he 
should move to call it up on Wednesday next. 

The revenue bill was then taken up, the motion 
pending being that of Mr. Buchanan to repeal the 
laws admitting rail road iron free of duty, and sub- 
jecting it to a duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. Huntington moved to amend the amendment, 
so that the measure was notto take effecton any rail 
road iron imported prior tothe Ist of December, 1841. 

On this amendment a long and animated discussion 
arose, in which Messrs. Buchanan, Cuthbert, Hunting- 
ton, Miller, Berrien, Calhoun, Clayton, Clay, of Ala- 
bama, Clay, of Kentucky, Walker, King, Fulton, 
Sevier, Preston, and others participated, when the 
question having been taken on Mr. Huntington's 
amendment to the amendment, it was carried. 

Mr. Merrick moved to reconsider the vote adopting 
the amendment of Mr. Huntington, on which motion 
the yeas and nays were ordered, when the vote stood 
as follows: 

Y EAS—Meesrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Benton, Ber- 
rien, Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Graham, Kerr, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Morehead, Nicholson, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 
Smith, of Connecticut, Tappan, White, Woodbridge, 
Young—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bates, Buchanan, Choate, Clay, of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Henderson, Hunting- 
ton, Miller, Phelps, Pierce, Porter, Simmons, Smith, of 
ing jand; Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Walker, Wright 

An amendment was then offered to the amendment 
of Mr. Buchanan, making the repeal inoperative 
where roads had been commenced. 

This was opposed by Mr. Buchanan, as rendering 
his amendment a mere nullity. 

After some remarks from Mr. Bates, in favor of 
the amendment, 

A message was received from the house of repre- 
sentatives, stating that’ they had concurred in the 
amendments of the senate to the land bill, with the 
exception of three. , 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to lay the revenue 
bill on the table, with a view to take up the land bill; 
which motion was carried. 

The land bill having been taken up, Mr. Smith, of 
Indiana, moved that the senate recede from the 
amendments to which the house had disagreed. 

On this motion a spirited debate ensued, in which 
Messrs. King, Smith, of Indiana, Fulton, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Sevier, Benton, Woodbury, and Dizon took part, 
when the vote was taken on receding from the 
amendments and carried, as follows: 

YEAS—Mesars. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Buchanan, Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huatington, Kerr, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Rives. Simmons, Smith, 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge 


—25. 

NA YS—Messrs. Benton, Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, 
Clayton, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Ni- 
cholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury, Young—18. 

The senate adjourned. 


innovation on long established principle, which was 
well worth the mature deliberation of the senate. 

Mr. Walker hoped the bill would be taken up.— 
Some of his constituents had money due for some 
time, which ought to be paid. There was some dan- 
ger, if the bill was not acted on at once, that it would 
not be acted on at all during the present session. 

Mr. Buchanan would cheerfully take up the bill. 
If money was due to the contractors, he was desirous 
that it should be paid. 

The debate was continued for some time, when 
the question was taken on postponing the orders to 
take up the bill, and decided in the affirmative. 

A long and animated discussion then ensued on the 
amendment of the committee, in which Messrs. Bu- 
chant, Linn, and others participated; when Mr. Clay 
moved to insert a provision that nothing in the amend- 
ment should be so construed that the clerks were to 
be continued beyond one year. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. King, 
Clayton, Henderson, Benton, Evans and others, the 
amendment to the amendment was adopted. 


The debate was further continued by Messrs. Ben- 
ton, Huntington, Evans and others. 

And the question was then taken on the amend- 
ment as amended, and decided in the affirmative as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morchead, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sim- 
mons, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
White, Woodbridge, Young—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay, ot Alab. Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Mc Roberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Smith, of Connecticut, Tap- 
pan, Walker, Woodbury, Wrght,—18. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, moved to strike out the 
amount inserted in the bill, and substitute $347,557 
35. Mr. C. predicated this amount on the ground 
that this sum would be sufficient to meet all the ar- 
rearages now due. 

Mr. Henderson replied to the remarks of Mr. Clay 
at length. : 
ha Buchanan, Benton, Evans and Walker fol- 
owed. 

When the question was taken on Mr. Clay’s amend- 
ment, and decided in the negative as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay, of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mou- 
ton, Nicholson, Pierce. Smith, of Connecticut, Tappan, 
Woodbury, Wright, Young—17. 

NA YS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Mer- 
rick Miller, Phelps, Porter, Prentisa, Simmons, Smith, of 
Ind. Southard, Sturgeon, Tallfnadge, Walker, White, 
Woodbridge—27. 

Mr. Calhoun then moved a proviso which would 
go to have this sum paid to the treasury in three an- 
nual instalments. 


This proposition was debated by Messrs. Calhoun, 
Henderson and Woodbury; when the question was 
taken on the adoption of the amendment, and decid- 
ed in the negative as follows: . 

Y EAS—Meeasrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulien, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Smith, of Conn. 
Sn acon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, Young 


NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Phelps, Purter, Prent'ss, Preston, Rives, Sithmon 
Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, Wood- 
bridge—26. 

Mr. Wright then moved to amend the bill so that 
the money advanced should not be deducted from any 
sums which the post office had heretofore advanced 
to the treasury. On this question the vote stood as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay, of Alabama, King, Mouton, Nicholson, Phelps, 
Pierce, Smith, of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wal- 
ker. A ORONT Wright, oats FE ‘ 

NAYS—Meerers. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien 
Choate. Ulay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dzon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Ind. 
Tallmadge, White, Wuodbridge-—25. 


Mr. Benton then moved an amendment which went 

to restrict the franking privilege of members of con- 

ress to thirty days after they shall have ceased to 
ave been members. 


Avcust 31. Mr. Merrick, from the committee for 
the District of Columbia, to whom was referred the 
bill from the house making appropriation for defray- 
ing the expenses of the funeral of the late president 
of the U. States, reported the same without amend- 
ment. 

The bill was then considered, and read a third 
time and passed. : 

Mr. Henderson, from the committee on the post of- 
fice and post roads, reported the bill from the house 
making appropriations for the use of the post office 
department with an amendment. Mr. H. asked to 
have the amendments acted on at once. 

Mr. Calhoun would rather the senator would let it 
lie over; it was an important bill, and required to be 
looked into. 

Mr. Henderson explained the amendment. It was 
simply that $15,000 of the money should be appro- 

riated to enable the auditor to purchase books, and 
ring up the business which is in arrearage. 

Mr. Woodbury desired that it might lie over. It 
was the first time in half a century that half a mil- 
lion had been asked from the treasury to make up a 
deficiency. He thought it better that the bill should 
lie over. 

Mr. Henderson would not consent. He asked that 
the amendment, at least, should be engrossed. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, insisted that it was a bill to 
place in the hands of the postmaster general verte 
to supply a contingency, and reflected severely on the 
postmaster general. t 

Mr. Calhoun hoped the orders of the day would not 
be passed over to take up the bill. It made a great 
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At which hour, the committee, in pursuance of the 
order of the house of this day, proceeded without fur- 
ther debate to vote on the amendments pending or 
that might be offered. 

And the question being on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Gilmer. 

Mr. McKay moved to amend the amendment of 
Mr. Gilmer, by striking out the latter part thereof, 
in the following words: 

“Or deducted from any sums which the post office 
department may heretofore have paid into the trea- 


S n 
"The question being taken, the vote stood; ayes 75, 
noes 75; a tie. 

The chairman then voted in the negative, and the 
vote stood: ayes, 75 noes 76. So the amendment to 
the amendment was rejected. 

And the question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Gilmer, it was decided in the affirmative: ayes 
107, noes not counted. So the amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, moved to amend 
the bill by reducing the amount appropriated from 
$497,650 to the sum of $347,000. ich amend- 
ment, by yeas 72, noes 79, was rejected. 

Mr. McKay then moved to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill, and insert the following: 

«That the president of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorised, in case it is necessary to 
enable the post office department to meet its present 


engagements and pay its debts, to cause a sum not je 


exceeding three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
dollars of the money which may be borrowed in exe- 
cution of the act entitled ‘an act authorising a loan 
not exceeding the sum of twelve millions of dollars, 
approved July 2ist, 1841, to be applied to the use of 
such department for the purposes aforesaid, and to 
be reimbursable out of the accruing funds of the de- 
partment; the said money to be accounted for in the 
manner prescribed in the second section of the ‘act to 
change the organization of the post office department, 
and to provide more effectually for the settlement of 
the accounts thereof, passed July 2, 1836.’ ” 

ee amendment, by ayes 60, noes 88, was re- 

ected. “ 
j On motion of Mr. Briggs, the committee then rose, 
and reported the bill with the amendments to the 
house. 

And the question being on concurring with the 
committee in its amendments, and ordering the bill to 
be engrossed for a third reading. Mr. Briggs moved 
the previous question. And there was a second. 


And on the main question, (being first on concur- | Sh 


ring with the committee in its amendments). Mr. 
Campbell, of South Carolina, asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and, being taken, were: yo 
121, nays 47. So the amendment was concurred in. 
And the bill was ordered to a third reading now. 
And having been read a third time, and the ques- 
tion being “Shall the bill pass?” 
Mr. Snyder asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered, and being taken, resulted as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Landoff W. An- 
drews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Arrington, Ayc- 
rigg, Babcock, Banks, Barnard, Barton, Bidlack, Birds- 
eye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Briggs, 


rockway, Bronson. Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, ( 


Wiliam Butler, William O. Butler, John Campbell, 
Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers. Chittenden, John C. 
Clark ey N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cross, Cush- 
ing, Win. C. Dawson. Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, 
Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gam- 
ble, Gentry, Gilmer, Guggin, Patrick G. Goode, Gra- 
ham, Green, Greig, Gustine, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, 

liam S. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Howard, Hudson, 
James Pivine, William W. Irwin, James, Joho P. Ken- 
nedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Littlefield, Mallory, 
Samson Mason, John Thompson Mason, Mathiot, Mat- 
tocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, 
Morrow, Osborne, Owsley, Parmenter, Powell, Proffit, 
Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ren- 
cher, Ridgway, Russell, Saltonstall, Saunders, Shep- 
perd, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Stokeley, Stratton. 

H. Stuart, John T. Stuart, Somers, Taliaferro, John 
B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, To- 
land, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Wal- 
Jace, Warren, Washington, Watterson, Edw. D. White, 
Joseph L. White, ‘Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Wil- 
arii Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Wiliams, 
Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, A. Young, John Young--127. 

NAYS—Messre. Atherton, Beeson, Bowne, Boyd, 
Charles Brown, Clifford, Clinton, Daniel, Richard 
Davis, Doan, Doig, Eastman, Egbert, John G. Floyd, 
Charles A. Floyd, William O. Goode, Gordon, Harris, 
Houck, Houston, Hubbard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, John 
W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Abraham McClel- 
lan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Marchand. Miller, New- 
hard, Payne, Plumer, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Sanford, 
Shaw, Snyder, Steenrod, Sumter, Sweeney, Turney, 
Van Buren, Ward. Westbrook—48. 

On motion of Mr. Botts, the house resolved itself 
into committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
(Mr. Randolph, of New Jersey in the chair), and af- 
ter some struggle for priority of business, the com- 


D. | would not be t 


mittee took up the bill making appropriations for the 
funeral expenses of the late president of the United 
States, (general William H. Harrison). 

And the bill having been read through, Mr. Botts 
explained the grounds of the bill. The marshal of 
the district had, by order of the secretary of state, 
provided all things necessary to the funeral cere- 
monies of the late lamented president. The accounts 
having been presented, the secre directed them 
to be laid before congress: they had been referred to 
the committee of ways and means, and the present 
bill was reported by order of that committee. The 
accounts had all been printed. Mr. B. considered 
them all as very extravagant, but the bill did not 
direct they should be paid until they had been duly 
audited. The total amount was a little over $3,000. 

The explanation having been made, the committee, 
on motion of Mr. Botts, rose and reported the bill to 
the house, where it underwent some slight discussion. 
An effort was made to postpone its further conside- 
ration to Monday next; which did not succeed. 

A motion was made to submit the accounts to be 
audited by the marshal; but it was rejected by yeas 
and nays as follows: yeas 60, nays 94. 

When, after a desultory conversation, it was agreed, 
on motion of Mr. Broadman, of Connecticut, to adopt 
a substitute for the bill, which submitted the ac- 
counts to be audited and paid by the proper account- 
ing officers of the treasury. 

r. Underwood opposed the bill. And was answer- 
d A Mr. Pope. ' 
When Mr. Botts moved the previous question; which 
having been seconded, put, and carried, the bill was 
ordered to its engrossment, read a third time by its 
title, and passed as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, S. 
J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Banks, 
Barnard, Birdseye, Black, Biair, Boardman, en, 
Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, A. V. Brown, Mil- 
ton Brown, Wm. Butler, Thomas J. Campbell, Caru- 
thers, Chittenden, J. C. Clark, S. N. Clark, Clifford, 
Clinton, Cowen, Cranston; Cross, Cushin Daniel, R. 
D. Davis, W. C. Dawson, Deberry, Doig, J. Edwards, 
Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, z Lawrence Foster, 
Gamble, Gentry, Gilmer, Goggin, P. G. Goode, Graham, 
Green, Greig, Gustine, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, Hen- 

» Howard, Hudson, Hunter, Hunt, Ingersoll, W. W 

rwin, James, I Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, 
Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Littlefield, R. McClellan, Mallo- 
ry, S. Mason, John T. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Osborne, 
Owsley, Parmenter, Plumer, Pope, Powell, Profit, Ram- 
sey, B. Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Rencher, 
nolds, Ridgway, Rigge, Roosevelt, Russell, Saltonstall, 
epperd, Simonton, Slade, Stokely, Stratton, John 
Stuart, Summers, Sumter, Taliaferro, J. B. Thompson, 
R. - Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, 
Triplett, Trumbull, Van Buren, Wallace, Warren, 
Washington, E. D. White, J. L, White, T. W. Wil- 
liams, L Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Wovd, 
Yorke, J. Young—128. 

NAYS—Messre. Atherton, Beeson, Bowne, Chas. 
Brown, Patrick ©. Caldwell. Eastman, Chas. A. Floyd, 
Gerry, William O. Goode, Harris, Houston, Keim, A. 
McClellan, McKay, Mathews. Newhard, Payne, Red- 
ing, Rogers, Saunders, Snyder, Underwood—23. 

The house then, on motion of Mr. Gilmer, went 
into committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
Mr. Randolph, of New Jersey, in the chair), and took 
up the bill in relation to placing the statue of Wash- 
ington in the rotundo of the capitol. 


The bill having been read, Mr. Gilmer went into a 
full explanation of the grounds of the bill, quotin 
from the documents in support of the several items o 
appropriation contained in it; which were: 1. For the 
ee ar and execution of the work. 2. For freight. 
And, 3. For the removal of the statue from the navy 
yard, and its erection in the rotundo. 


The bill underwent several amendments as to the 
sums appropriated, on account of demurrage of the 
vessel, &c. also for an iron railing to surround the 
statue when erected in the rotundo. 


Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, moved an amend- 
ment, the effect of which would be to rescind a for- 
mer resolution which had required the statue to be 
erected in the centre of the rotundo, and permitting 
it to be placed in such other part of that apartment 
as might be directed by the secretary of the navy. 
Mr. Greenough, the sculptor, in a letter to a com- 
mittee of ie an had suggested that the centre 

e propor place for his work, because 
the light would there fall vertically upon it, and 
that a better position would be midway between the 
centre and the door leading tothe library; and the 
amendment left that point discretionary with the se- 
cretary. 

Mr. Holmes opposed the amendment on the ground 
that any other location of the statue than the centre 
of the rotundo would destroy the symmetry of that 
magnificent saloon, and more than counterbalance 
any disadvantage from the direction of the rays of 

ight. 


Wo 


T.| New 


Mr. Adams said he had formerly concurred in this 
opinion, and had expressed it to the house a few days 
since, when the bill was up. But, on further exami- 
‘nation, he had ascertained that there was a drip from 
ithe leakage of the glass lantern over the dome of the 

rotundo, which would threaten the injury, if not 
eventual destruction, of the statue if placed under it, 
; and he was therefore induced to yield the argument 
derived from the symmetry of the apartment. 

Mr. Keim suggested a difficulty as to the manner in 
which the floor had been strengthened by arches 
over the crypt below, (originally intended for the re- 
ception of General Washington's remains); should 
the immense weight of the statue, (not less than 20 
tons), be placed at any other point, the floor might 
prove insufficient to sustain it. z 

To this it was replied that there were other arches 
beneath the floor, which would be quite sufficient to 
endure the weight. 

The amendment was finally agree to. - 
Whereupon, in the midst of sundry suggestions 
take up other bills, and general cries of “no, no; let 
us rise,” the committee rose, and reported the bill to 

the house. 

In the house it forthwith received its third read- 
ing, and was passed. And then the house adjourned. 

Frmar, Aue. 27. Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, 
offered a resolution ordering, that the clerk of this 
house should make arrangements for distributing the 
seats among members by lot. 

Messrs. Morgan, Hopkins and others, professing 
themselves well satisfied with their present seats, ob- 
jected to the resolution, and it was therefore not re- 
ceived. 

The house then resolved itself into committec of the 
whole, Mr. Shepperd, of North Carolina, in the chair. 

Mr. Dawson moved to take up the bill submitted 
by Mr. Levy, “making further provision for the su 
pression of Indian hostilities in Florida.” The bill 
was taken up, but was soon laid aside informally for 
the present. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, the committee took up 
the bill making provision for the purchase of sites for 
fortifications dad for military surveys. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, it was amended by 


-| striking out the appropriations for the purchase of 


sites on the outlet of Lake Champlain, and at De- 
troit and Buffalo—these APPT opra dens having been 
anticipated by recent amendments to the fortification 
bill, now passed. 

Mr. Dawson suggested the propriety of striking out 
the appropriations for the purchase from the state of 
ork of sites and fortifications in New York 
harbor, as he had found by an examination of revo- 
lutionary claims, that a balance of $2,000,000 was 
due from the state of New York to the general go- 
vernment, which, in 1794, was arran to be paid 
by fortifications to be erected by the state of New 
York for the United States government. 

A confused desultory debate on this subject ensued 
between Messrs. Dawson, Fillmore, Ferris, Linn and 
McKay. The bill was at length laid aside, without 
any order to report it. 

A message was received from the senate inform- 
ing the house that they had passed the land bill with 
amendments. } 

On motion of Mr. ab ag. bet the committee next 
took up the resolution for distribution of copies of 
the Digest of Patents, which, without debate, was 
ordered to be reported. 

Mr. Fillmore moved to take up the bill making ap- 
propriations for the outfits and salaries of diplomatic 
agents. 

Mr. Gilmer objected, and wished to state his rea- 
sons, but was prevented by the rule excluding debate 
on such a motion. 

On the vote no quorum appeared. The committee 
rose and reported the fact. 

A call of the house was ordered—yeas 102, nays 
57, but a quorum appre nE on that vote, the call 
was suspended, and the house again resolved itself 
into committee of the whole. 

The committee then voted to take up the diploma- 
tic appropriation bill—ayes 61, noes 60. 

Mr. Ingersoll moved to strike out the appropria- 
tions for charges to Naples and to Sardina. He de- 
fended his motion by some remarks on the extrava- 
gance and uselessnesa of the diplomatic establish- 


ment. 
Messrs. Fillmore, Cushing Tilli , Adams, Gil- 
mer, Holmes and Everctt replied to Mr. Ingersoll. 


The amendment was rejected without a division. 
Mr. King moved an amendment appropriating 
4,000 for the support of a consul general in Egypt. 

e advocated his amendment in aspcech of con ilé- 
rable length. The amendment was rejected. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. Fillmore 
and Cahn, the bill was laid aside and ordered to 
be reported, 

The committee then rose and reported. 
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The resolution for the distribution of the Digest of 
Patents was passed. 

The diplomatic appropriation bill, without amend- 
ment was ordered to a third reading then, and pass- 
ed. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill in relation to the 
purchase of sites, and the same was recommitted to 
the committee on military affairs. 


Mr. Adams, on leave, introduced the following re- 
solution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on fureign affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reducing the 
expenditures in the diplomatic department of the govern- 
ment, by diminishing the number of ministers and other 
diplomatic agents abroad, and report thereun to the 
house. 

Mr. Briggs asked that the house would, by common 
consent, take up the land bill, and refer it to the com- 
mittce on public lands, and order the amendments to 
be printed. 

Mr. J. G. Floyd inquired of the speaker if it was in 
order to move an amendment? 

The speaker replied in the negative. 

And the bill was then referred to the committee 
on the public lands, and the amendments were or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Campbell then again offered his resolution for 
the division of the seats by lot among the members, 
but it was objected to, as was also a substitute pro- 
posed by Mr. Pickens, ordering all the desks to be re- 
moved except the outer row. The resolution being 
objected to, it was laid aside. 

‘The house then, on motion of Mr. Underwood, went 
into committee of the whole, Mr. Arnold in the chair, 
and took up the bill for the repair of the Potomac 
bridge, which, without debate, was ordered to be 
reported. 

he bill to provide for the repaving and repairing 
of Pennsylvania avenue coming up on the question 
of engrossment— 

Mr. Care Johnson moved to lay the bill on the table, 
and asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered, 
and being taken, were as follows: yeas 75, nays 83. 
So the bill was not laid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the erigrossment of 
the bill, Mr. Campbell said that he did not suppose 
the house understood the question—that the impres- 
sion on the minds of gentlemen might be that the ap- 
propriation was intended to pave the principal part 
of the avenue, whereas, in reality, upon the state- 
ment of the individual who expected to obtain the 
contract, $15,000 would only pave 300 yards of it at 
the rate of 36 feet wide, which would, according to 
that computation, require an appropriation of $75,000. 

Mr. Underwood, having replied moved the previ- 
ous question. And there was a second. 

And the main question (being on the engrossment) 
was ordered, and, being taken, the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading to-morrow. 

And the house adjourned. 


Saturpayr, Ave. 28. The unfinished business of 
yesterday was the bill for repaving and repairing a 
portion of Pennsylvania avenue. 

The pending question being on the passage there- 


ol— 

Mr. Yorke (the house, he said, being very thin) 
moved that there be a call of the house. 

Mr. Hopkins asked the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion, but withdrew the motion. 

And the call having been ordered—the clerk call- 
ed the roll, and 132 members answered to their 
names. 

And the names of the abscntecs having been call- 
ed, 171 members appeared to be present. 

And then all further proceedings on the call were 
suspended. 

i ii question then recurring on the passage of the 

ll. 
Mr. Hopkins asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and, being taken, resulted as follows, yeas 
69, nays 103. So the bill was rejected. 

The house took up the bill on the speaker’s table 
providing for the distribution of the printed returns 
of the sixth census, and concurred in the amendment 
of the senate (in relation to the number of copics) 
made thereto. 

On motion of Mr. Cushing, thé house proceeded to 
the consideration of the senate bill to carry into ef- 
fect a convention between the United States and the 
Mexican republic. 7 

The committee on foreign affairs of this house, 
to whom the said bill had been referred, had recom- 
mended that the enacting clause thereof be stricken 
out. 

And the question being on concurring with the 
committee in that recommendation—debate arose, 
in which Messrs. Cushing, Wise, Everelt, Adams, Hunt 
and Tillinghast, participated. 


[A message in writing was received from the pre- 
sident of the United States, by the hands of John 
Tyler, jr. bis private secretary.] 

The question was then taken on concurring in 
the recommendation of the committee on foreign 
affairs to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

And the house refusing to concur with the com- 
mittee in that recommendation, the enacting clause 
of the bill was not striken out. 

Mr. Wise then moved to amend the bill— 

1. By striking out all after the word ‘‘that,” in the 
third line of the 1st section, to the words “‘the secre- 
tary,” in the Ist line of the 2d section. 

2, In the 2d section in the third line, after the 
word “awards,” insert ‘‘as have been or shall be 
made, in pursuance of the convention with the re- 

ublic of Mexico concluded at Washington the 11th 
ay of April, 1839, in favor of citizens of the United 
States.” 

And by adding to the end thereof the following 
words: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to give any rights to the claimants that are 
not conferred by said convention and the act of June 
12th, 1840, and that the substance of this provision 
be inserted in the certificates that may be issued.” 

Vote. This proviso was offered by Mr. Everett, 
and accepted by Mr. Wise as a modification of his 
amendment. ] 

Mr. G. Davis moved to lay the bill on the table; 
which motion was rejected. 

And there 


Mr. Wise moved the previous question. 
was a second. 

And the main question (being first on the modified 
amendment of Mr. Wise was ordered; and, being ta- 
ken, was decided in the affirmative. So the amend- 
ment, as modified, was agreed to. 

And the bill having been ordered to a third read- 
ing now, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cushing, the title of the bill 
was so amended as to read an act “in addition to” an 
act, &c. And then the house adjourned. 

Monpay, Ave. 30. The speaker said the first bu- 
siness in order was the presentation of petitions. 

On leave given, Mr. Steenrod presented the resolu- 
tions of a meeting of the citizens of Marshall coun- 
ty, protesting against the gencral course of legisla- 
tion at the present congress; which were laid on the 
table. 

The speaker laid before the house a message from 
the president of the United States, in answer to a 
resolution of this house of the 16th ult. transmitting 
a letter from the secretary of the treasury, with ac- 
companying papers, in relation to remoyale from of- 
fice, &c. 

Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed as an 
apendix to information heretofore received on the 
same subject. 

Mr. Stanly presented a petition from the citizens of 
Washington county, North Carolina, praying congress 
to charter a national bank. 

Mr. Barton, of Virginia, presented the petition of 
214 citizens of Harper’s Ferry and its vicinity, re- 
monstrating against the continuance of a militaey 
superintendency over the public works at that place. 
Also, a petition from the same place, signed by 187 
individuals, praying a law to authorise the continu- 
ance of a military superintendent over the public 
armories. Which petitions, on Mr. Barton’s mo- 
tion, were referred to the committee on military af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Morrow, from the committce on public lands, 
to whom had been referred the bill ‘to appropriate 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to 
grant pre-emption rights,” with certain amendments 
made thereto by the senate, reported back the same, 
with a recommendation that the said amendments 
be concurred in by this house. ae 

And the question being on concurring therein— 

Mr. John C. Clark moved the previous question. 

Mr. Wise rose toa pointof order. He submitted 
to the speaker that the senate had changed the appro- 
priations made by the house; that the bill contained 
new features of appropriation, both of land and mo- 
ney; and that, therefore, it must, under the rule of the 
house, be referred to the committee of the whole on 
the state of the union. 

The speaker said that the bill, by its provisions, or 
propriated, without any limitation, the entire proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands. 

Mr. Wise. Yes; but there isatwo per cent. fund, 
independent of the proceeds. 

The speaker. That comes out of the proceeds. 

Mr. Wise. But they are distinct moneys. 

The speaker. Truc; but the bill upon its face ab- 
sorbs the entire proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands; it embraces the whole. The amendments of 
the senate, it is true, make a disposition different from 
that of the house of a portion of these proceeds; but 
they do not take one dollar more out of the treasury. 


They do not enlarge the appropriation made on the 
face of the bill. 

Further conversation on the point of order was cut 
off by a motion of Mr. Boyd that the bill and amend- 
ments be laid on the table. 

Mr. Care Johnson asked the yeas and nays on that 
motion, which were ordered; and, being taken, were 
yeas 85, nays 111. 

[A message was received from the senate by As- 
bury Dickins, esq. secretary, informing this house— 

First, that the senate had concurred in the amend- 
ments of the house to the bill to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘‘an act to carry into effect a convention between 
the United States and the Mexican republic.” 

Also, that the senate had concurred in the amend- 
ment of the house to the bill to amend the act to pro- 
vide for the taking of the sixth census. 

Also, that the senate insisted upon the second and 
fourth amendments made by that body to the bill 
“making appropriations for various fortifications, for 
ordnance, and for preventing and suppressing In- 
dian hostilities,” and had concurred in the other 
amendments of the house to the amendments of the 
senate. } 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
John C. Clark for the previous question—Mr. Bidlack 
renewed the point of order in relation to the necessi- 
ty of committing the bill. 

And after some conversation on that point between 
Messrs. Bidlack, Cave Johnson, McKay and Lewis Wi- 
liams—the speaker decided that, under the rule, it was 
not necessary to commit the bill. . 

From this decision Mr. Wise appealed. 

Mr. Steenrod asked the yeas and nays on the appeal; 
which were ordered. 

And the question, ‘‘shall the decision of the chair 
stand as the judgment of the house?” was then taken, 
and decided in the affirmative: yeas 107, nays 82. So 
the decision of the speaker was affirmed. 

Some further conversation followed as to the effect 
of the previous question. 


When the question on the motion of Mr. John C. 


Clark for the previous question was taken, and de- 
cided in the affirmative. So there was a second. 


And on the question, “shall the main question be 


now taken?” 

Mr. .Jtherton asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered; and, being taken, were: yeas 104, nays 92. 
So the house determined that the main question should 
now be taken. 


And the question recurring on the main question, © 
(being on concurring with the senate in the amend- | 


ments—Mr. Wise asked that a separate question be 
taken on each amendment, which was ordered. 


And the first amendment (which provides that the | 


territories of Winconsin, Iowa and Florida shall re- 
ceive their distributive share of the procceds) was 
concurred in without a division. 


On the second amendment, viz: 


To strike out from the second section the words . 


“respective federal representative population, as as- 
certained by the last census,” and insert, “‘represen- 
tation, respectively, in the two houses of congress, as 
the same may be fixed by the apportionment to be 
made under the census of 1840, and hereafter, ac- 
cording to the representation as aforesaid in the two 
houses of congress, as it shall be apportioned, from 
time to time, under any future census, except that the 
District of Columbia and each of the territories shall 
receive a distributive share equal to that which would 
be assigned in any state for one representative in the 
congress of the United States:” 

Mr. Wise asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered, and, being taken, were yeas 61 nays 13g. So 
the amcndment of the senate was not concurred in. 

The third amendment of the senate, which pro- 
vides that the distributive share of the District of Co- 
lumbia “shall be the same as if said District were 
represented,” was not concurred in. 

Section 3. The amendment of the senate, insert- 
ing the words ‘‘and territories, or to the governors 
thereof, in case the legislatures shall have made no 
such apportionment,” was concurred in. 

Section 4. The amendment of the senate, pro- 
viding that this section shall not apply “to ány sums 
apparently due to the United States as balances of 
debts growing out of the transactions of the revolu- 
tionary war,” was concurred in. i 

Section 5. The amendment of the scnate, insert- 
ing in the fifth line the words “exceptas hereinbefore 
excepted,” was not concurred in. 

Section 6. On the amendment of the senate, in- 
serting the words “unless congress shall think proper 
to grant alternate sections along the line of any canal 
or other internal improvement, and at the same time 
to increase the minimum price of the sections re- 
served" — 

Mr. Cave Johnson asked the yeas and nays, which 
were refused. 

And the amendment was concurred in. 
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The amendment of the senate inserting in the 9th 
line of the same section the words “except as afo 
said,” was concurred in. i 

‘Section 6. On concurring in the following amend- 
ment of the senate, to wit: 

'& Provided, That if, at any time during the exis- 
tence of this act, there shall be an imposition of du- 
ties on imports inconsistent with the provisions of the 
act of March second, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three, entitled, ‘an act to modify the act of the 
fourteenth of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two and all other acts imposing duties on im- 
ports,’ and beyond the rate of duty fixed by that act, 
to wit: twenty per centum on the value of such im- 
ports, or any of them, then the distribution provided 
in this act shall be suspended, and shall so continue 
until this cause of its suspension shall be remov- 
ed; and, when removed, if not prevented by other 
provisions of this act, such distribution shall be re- 
sumed.” 

Mr. Irwin asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered, and being taken, were yeas 108, nays 94. 
So the amendment of the senate was concurred in. 

The remaining amendments of the senate were 
concurred in; and the bill was then ordered to be re- 
turned to the senate. 

Mr. Wise, from the committee on naval affairs, re- 
ported the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the navy furnish this 
house at the next session of congress with a list of the 
names of ail officers of the navy, from lieuienants to 
captains inclusive, who have been on shore for the term 
of five. years, ten years, and for a period longer than 
ten years, without going to sea, or without applying 
for orders; with a statement of the causes, if any, which 
prevented their going to sea; and with a statement of the 
services rendered by each of such officers respectively, 
and the yearly pay and emolunients of each. 

The house took up the bill “making appropri- 
ations for various fortifications, for ordnance, and for 

reventing and suppressing Indian hostilities,” which 
Pad been returned from the senate with a message 
informing this house that the senate had concurred in 
three of the amendments of this house to the amend- 
ments of the senate, but had insisted on the second 
and fourth. l l 

The first amendment insisted on by the senate was 
“‘for surveys in reference to the military defence of 
the frontier, inland and Atlantic, $30,000.” 

After some explanations between Mr. Fillmore and 
Mr. Pickens—Mr. Fillmore moved that the house re- 
cede from its disagreement to this amendment of the 
senate, and moved the previous question. And there 
was a second. 

‘And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. Pickens asked the yeas and nays on the main 
question, which were ordered; and, being taken, were: 
yeas 88, nays 94. 

So the house refused to recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the senate. 

And the speaker decided that this vote was equi- 
valent to a vote to insist, but not to a vote to adhere. 

Mr. P. G. Goode, from the committee on enrolled 
bills, reported that the committee had examined the 
following bills, and had found them to be correct, 
(whereupon they received the signature of the speak- 
er). ; 
The joint resolution providing for the distribution 
of 700 copies of the Digest of Patents. 

The joint resolution providing for the distribution 
of the printed volumes of the sixth census. 

The act to amend an act providing for the taking of 
the sixth census or enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the United States. 

The act in addition to an act entitled ‘“‘an act to 
c into effect a convention between the United 
States and the Mexican republic. ] 

The second amendment insisted on by the senate, 
appropriating $75,000 to defray the expenses of se- 
lecting and purchasing a site for a western armory, 
being before the house— 

Mr. Fillmore (with a view to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the senate) moved that the house 
recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
senate. 

Some remarks were made by Messrs. W. W. Irwin 

of Indiana. 

Pending this question, the house adjourned. 

Tuespar, Avo. 31. Mr. Banks, of Virginia, on 
leave given, presented the proceedings of a meeting 
of citizens of Orange county, Va. Laid on the table. 

The speaker laid before the house a communication 
from the war department, in answer to a resolution 
of this house, calling for information in relation to 
the number of troops at forts Gibson, Towson, 
Smith and Wayne. 

aid on the table, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, and 
ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Barnard, the house resumed the 
consideration of the following resolution, heretofore 
offered by Mr. J. G. Floyd, of New York: 


| Pope, 


Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to inform this house, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, whether. any officer of the army, 
or the attorney general of the United Siates has, since 
the 4th of March last, been directed to visit the state of 
New York for any purpose connected with the imprison- 
ment or trial of Alexander McLeod; and if so, to com- 
municate to this house copies of the instructions to, and 
report of such officer; and whether, by any executive 
measures or correspondence, the British government 
has been given to understand that Mr. McLeod will be 
released or surrendered. 

Mr. (who was entitled to the floor) ad- 
dressed the house during the hour on the general 
merits of the Caroline affair, and the diplomatic cor- 
respondence and judicial proceedings in relation 
thereto. 

Mr. Everett stated that he had prepared a statement 
in relation to this case, which he was not willing to 
submit to the hap-hazard of a speech, but which he 
was in hopes he could get in, either in the shape of a 
report or an adverse report. If he could not do so, 
he intended to read it as a speech on a future day. 

The morning hour having expired, Mr. Fillmore 
called for the orders of the day. 

A message was received from the senate, by As- 
bury Dickins, esq. secretary, informing this house— 

irst, that the senate had ed the bill of this 
house making appropriations for the funeral expen- 
ses of William Henry Harrison, late president of the 
United States. 

Also, that the senate had receded from the second, 
third and sixth amendments, disagreed to by this 
house, to the bill entitled ‘“‘an act to appropriate the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant 
pre eo saa rights.” 

Mr. roit asked Mr. Fillmore to waive his motion 
for the orders of the day, to enable him (Mr. P). to 
offer a resolution in relation to frauds perpetrated on 
the government. 

r. Fillmore declining to do so. 

Mr. Proffit gave notice that he would offer such a 
resolution the first moment he could. 

On leave given, Mr. Underwood, from the commit- 
tee for the District of Columbia, reported a bill to 
extend the jurisdictional limits of the corporation of 
Georgetown, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice. 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for various fortifications for 
ordnance, and for preventing and suppressing Indian 
hostilities. 

The pending question being on the motion of Mr. 
Fillmore that the house recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the senate “appropriating 
$75,000 for defraying the expenses of selecting and 
purchasing a site for a western, northwestern or 
southwestern armory, to be selected by the president 
of the United States,” &c. 

Mr. Briggs understood, he said, that some gentle- 
men had an amendment to offer on receding. He 
wished that the house might have the whole question 
before it. Mr. B. then, for himself, and the section 
of country which he in part represented, disclaimed 
any hostility toward the object contemplated in this 
appropriation. | 

r. Summers gave notice of his intention to offer 
the following amendment: 

“Strike out all after the word ‘selecting,’ and in- 
sert, ‘a suitable site on the western waters for the 
establishment of a national armory, a sum not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars; and the president of 
the United States is hereby authorised to cause such 
selection to be made, and to communicate all the 
proceedings which may be had herein to the congress 
of the United States, to be subject to its approval.” ' 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, indicated his intention | 
to offer an amendment to the amendment appropriat- | 
ing $75,000 for additional surveys and purchasc of; 
a site in the western, southwestern or northwestern 
states. 


Mr. Morgan rose to a Pan bs question. He 
moved a reconsideration of the vote of yesterday by 
which the house had refused to recede from its dis- 
agreement in the amendment of the senate appropri- 
ating the sum of ‘430,000 for surveys in reference to 
the military defences of the frontier, inland and 
Atlantic.” 

By general consent the consideration of this mo- 
tion was laid over until the pending question should 
have been disposed of. 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Fillmore that the house recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the senate “appropriating |: 


$75,000 for defraying the expenses of selecting and 
purchasing a site for a western, northwestern, or 
southwestern armory, to be selected by the president 
of the United States,” &e. ` 

A debate arose, in which Messrs. Underwood, 
Cushing, Reynolds, Cave Johnson, Triplet, King, Proffit, 
enry, Sergeant, and Steenrod, participated. 


Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, moved the previous 
question—there wasa second, and the main question 
was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. Summers asked the yeas and nays on the main 
question. 

And on the question whether the yeas and nays 
should be taken no quorum voted. 

Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, moved that the house 
adjourn; which motion was rejected, | | 

Tr. “Indrews then moved to lay the motion to recede 
on the table. 

The speaker said that motion, if it prevailed, would. 
carry the bill on the table also. 

And the question being put, it was decided in the 

e the motion to lay on the table was re- 
jected. 
i And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Filimore, that the house recede from its disagree- ` 
ment to the amendment of the senate, the yeas and 
nays were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: Yeas 120, nays 44. So the house receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
senate. i 

And the question recurring on concurring in the 
amendment of the senate, (which amendment was 
now open to amendment)— 

Mr. Somers moved to amend the amendment of the 
senate by striking out all after the word “selecting,” 
and insert: 

«A suitable site on the western waters for the es- 
tablishment of a national armory, a sum not exceed- 
ing $5,000; and the president of the United States is 
hereby authorised to cause such 3election to be made, 
and to communicate all the proceedings which may 
be had herein to the congress of the United States, 
to be subject to its approval.” 

In submitting this motion, Mr. S. said it had been 
his intention to offer a few remarks, but so much 
time had already been consumed in discussion, that 
he was unwilling further to protract it. He would, 
therefore, waive his right. 

Mr. King moved to amend the amendment of Mr. 
Summers, so as to provide for the selection of one 
site in the western states, and one site in the southern 
states, which motion was rejected. 

And the question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Summers— 

Mr. Wise moved the previous question. And there 
was a second. 

And the main question (being on the amendment 
of Mr. Summers), was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. W. W. Irwin asked the yeas and nays on the 
main question, which were ordered; and, being taken, 
were as follows: Yeas 120, nays 42. So the amend- 
ment of Mr. Summers was agreed to. 

And the amendment of the senate, as thus amended 
by the house, concurred in. 

The question then came up on the motion of Mr. 
Morgan, to reconsider the vote of yesterday by which 
the house had refused to recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the senate appropriating 
the sum of ‘‘thirty thousand dollars for surveys in 

reference to the military defences of the frontier, 
inland and Atlantic.” 

After an explanation from Mr. Filmore, Mr. Mc Kay 
asked the yeas and nays on the motion to reconsider, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, were: yeas 
80, nays 86. So the vote was not reconsidered. 

And, on the motion of Mr. Fillmore, a committee 
of conference was ordered to be appointed on the 
part of this house to meet such committee as mizht 
be appointed by the senate, to conferon the said dis- 
agreement. 


Mr. Fillmore rose, and said that the house presented 
at this moment a spectacle which had never been 
resented before. They had disposed of the busi- 
ness betore them, and they were now simply waiting 
the action of the other house prior to adjournment. 
If——Mr. F. was interrupted by loud cries to order. 
Mr. S. Mason. I have a resolution calling for 
information. 

Mr. Proffit wished to offer a resolution. 

Mr. Fillmore. I was going to move that hereafter 
the daily hour of the meeting of this house be 12 
o’clock, until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, moved that the house 
adjourn. 

Mr. Stanly moved to amend the motion by adding ` 
“until Thursday.” 

Much confusion followed. 

Mr. Wise asked the yeas and nays on the motion 
that the house do now adjourn. 

Mr. Andrews. Iwas about to withdraw the motion, 
but since the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), 
has called the yeas and nays, J will not do so. I will 
let him know that he cannot terrify me by calling the 
yeas and nays. 

The house refused to order the yeas and nays. 

And then, at 20 minutes past 2 o’clock, the house 
adjourned until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
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POSTCRIPT.—FOREIGN NEWS—After part | Corn, is 


of our paper had been pressed off, the mail from the 
east brings us accounts of the arrival of the Britan- 
nia steamer with Liverpool dates to the 19th August; 
108 passengers for Halifax and 71 for Boston. 

The steamer Caledonia arrived out on the 14th, in 
12 days 17 hours from Boston. 

There had been very heavy rains, so seriously 
threatening the crops that the price of grain and 
flour had rapidly advanced, and a somewhat corres- 
pondent reduction took place in the price of cotton— 
but the latest dates indicate a fairer prospect—fine 
weather—prices of grain and flour again declined, 
and cotton again advanced to within a fraction of for- 
mer prices. 

Liverpool papori of the 18th Aug. says: Since the 
4th there has n a further rapid advance in the 
corn market, the continuance of rain having caused 
much activity among TAR The market is, 
however, easier this week; and as the weather is now 
fine, with a settled appearance, there is yet a fair 
prospect of the harvest turning out well. Prices of 
flour may now be quoted 35s. per bbl. in bond for 
western canal, and 40 to 41s. for free flour, the pre- 
sent rate of duty being 12s. 5d. per bbl. with the pro- 
bability of a further reduction in the course of a few 
weeks. 

There has been a brisk enquiry for cotton to-day, 
and the sales reach 6 to 7,000 bales, at jd. per lb. ad- 
vance, including 2,000 on speculation, and 800 for 
export. The weather keeps very fine. 

Parliament was to meet on the 19th, by commis- 
sion, the queen declining in consequence of her situ- 
ation, to appear in person. 

There are some items about the decision of the 
court to try McLead—amounting to nothing. 

A frightful fire occurred at Smyrna on the 28th 
July, by which one-third of the Turkish city, a num- 
ber of bazaars and mosques, eight synagogues, and be- 
tween 9 and 10,000 houses were reduced to ashes; 
30 or 40 persons were killed, and 20,000 persons left 
without bread or an asylum. 

A LE EE EEL EE a OEE SERED 


CHRONICLE. 


Bank or rae Unrrep Srares. The suit instituted 
against Nicholas Biddle commenced at one million of 
du'lars has been reduced on putting in a bill of particu- 
lars to $240,000. 


Brittso Dominions. The subjoined is a statement of 
the population of the Briush empire, which the Phila- 
delphia Sentinel says is compiled trom the most authen- 
tic documents: , , 
Great’ Britain, Ireland and the reighboring 

Islands ; 
Colonies in Europe, such as Ionian Isles, 

Malta, Gibraltar, &c. 

North America i 1,500,000 


27,020,000 


South America 120,000 
West Indies 1,000 000 
Atrica 350,000 
Australia, (New Holland, &c.) 120,000 
New Zeland be 25,000 
Asia, (East India Co’s dominions) 135,000,000 
Afighanism and Cabul 14,000,000 


210,635,000 
The whole of the above territories cover about 2,800,000 
square niles. 


Corroy, has declined about half a cent per pound in 
the New York market. The sales of last week were 
2,300 Upland and Florida at § to 105; 600 Mobile at 8 
to 12, and 50 of very fine at 133; 250 New Orleans at 8 


Sea Island cotton crop. The recent heavy rains at 
the south did great injury to the growing cotton. The 
Charleston Patriot says: On the adjacent islands the da- 
mage to the Sea Island cotton crop has, we fear, been 
irreparable. From Edisto Island the accounts are de- 
plorable. In addition to the injury from rain the cater- 
pillers have appeared in great numbers. In the middle 
and upper sections of the state the injury has been also 
most extensive. ‘The bridge over the Congaree river, 4 
miles below Columbia, has been carried away, and the 
fields for miles around submerged with water, while in 
sume parts of Greenville district the corn crops have beeu 
nearly destroyed. 


Tne Cocnineau Insect, is frequently found on willow 
trees in various parts of the United States. The New 
Orleans Bee notices their being in great abundance at 
present in the Parish of St. Mary, Louisiana. In 1812 
the editor of the Register gathered thousands of them 
off of a willow tree then growing in his garden at Anna- 


polis. 


| Augusta 5 a 8; Columbus 15 a 


oted in New York and Philadelphia at 75 
a 77; in Balumore at 70 to 72. 


Deatus. Dnmring the last week in New York 190, of 
which 96 were under two years—of cholera infantum 
41, of consuinption 24; in Philadelphia 166, of whom 36 
were under two years, and 18 died of consumption; in 
Baltemore 54, of which 25 were under two years of age, 
9 were free colored and 1 slave; in Char. , Ss 
13, of which 6 were whites and 7 colored. 


J Gales—Died at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
Tuesday, the 24th instant, J Galea, father of one of 
the editors of the National Intelligencer, and of the wife 
of the other. He bad completed his eightieth year on 
the 4th of February last, and appeared to have, so far as 
his health and constitution was concerned, the prospect 
of lengthened years before him, when he was, a lew days 
afterwards struck with a paralysis, under the effect of 
wich he suffered immediate privation of speech, and has 
been atlength called by his Maker hence w a beter and 
a brighter world. 


Mr. Gales was a native of the village of Eckington, 
(Derbyshire), in England, and commenced business as a 
panier and bookseller, when of age, at Sheffield, where 

c established, in 1787, the Sheffield Register. Persecuted 
on account of his political principles, after publishing 
that popular paper for seven years, he emigrated in 1794, 
with his family, to the. United States, spending on his 
way some months in Germany; arrived a Philadelphia 
in August, 1795, beginning business as a printer there, 
and after a time puchong from the elder Oswald the 
establishment of the Independent Gazetteer, which he 
published fur a year, and resold it to Samuel H. Sinith, 
e (afterwards the founder of the National Intelligen- 
cer); emigrated to North Carolina in September, 1799, 
and there established the Raleigh Register, which he 
published for forty years, and which is still published 

y his youngest son,a native of North Carolina, the 
father having only a year 
cern. 

During this long life of useful labor he maintained an 
enviable reputation for the must blameless purity in pri- 
vate life, for devotedness to public duties, and for enlarg- 
ed benevolence. 

His last illness he sustained with that fortitude and 
meekness becoming the Christian faith, of which he was 
from his youth upwards, a devout professor and fol- 
lower. Surrounded by his mourning children and 
grand children, he sunk to rest, as a babe to its slumber, 
4 the full hope of waking again to a glorious immorta- 
ity. 


Excaance.. New York upon England 8? a 9 prem.; 
on France 6f. 223; Boston, par; Philadelphia 3; Balti- 
more 2 a 24; Washington 2}; Richmond, Petersburg, 
Raleigh and Wilmington, . 33; Charleston 13; 
16; Mobile 8}; New 
Orleans 4 a 43; St. Louis 9; Louisville 7}; Cincinnati 84; 
Nashville 11. 


FLOUR, commands from $6 50 to 6 75 according to 
brand for shipping, from New York—the supply last week 
was light—20,000 barrels reached market on the 28th 
and 29th ult. The inspections last week in Baltimore 
were 11,596 barrels and 490 half barrels. Prices range 
from $6 12 to 6 50. 


Marnzas, the impostor, died at Ashville, N. Carolina, 
on the 2ist July, aged 60. 


New Orteans. The interments reported from the 13th 
tothe 18th August are 62, of which 10 were by yellow 
fever. The report of the 20:h says, nine deaths occurred 
the previous twenty-four hours, of which 4 were by yel- 
low fever. ‘Ten deaths occurred in the same penod in 
Lafayette, all of yellow fever. On the 21st, 15 interments 
in the city, of which 3 were by yellow fever. Tota 
number, during the last week, 103. On the 22d, there 
were 18 interments, 6 of ance fever; on the 23d, 12 of 
yellow fever; on the 24th, 21 deaths occurred, of which 11 
were by yellow fever. 


PostmasTERS. According to the report of Mr. Whit- 
tlesey, the post office auditor, there were on the 4th of 
March last, three thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 

(masters in arrears to the government, for sums vary- 
ing from a few dollars to many thousands. 


or two ago retired from the con- 


Puste Lanns. The quantity of public lands now 
surveyed and- prepared for market, is officially stated to 
be 8,469,567 acres. 


Ratt Roavs. The Boston Transcript publishes the 
subjoined statement. Longest lines of rail roads, which 
are completed in England: 

Price of the stock. Length. Cost. 
Grand Junction, 2202 tor 1100 pd 971 miles. 11,906,000 
Great Western, 92 for 65 pd 118! “ 5 283, 
London & Birm. 159 for 90 pd 112) “ 5,724,000 
London & S. west. 55 for 353 pd 77 “ 2,234,000 

Receipts of said rail roads for one week in Jul , 1841: 
Grand Junction, 1 week ending July 10, 19,041 
Great Western, 1 ” ue 11, 12,826 
London and Birm. 1 “ “ 10, 17.435 
London and S. west. 1 n s: 12, 6,307 

The Great Western is just completed. Its last 13 
miles were opened 30th June, 1841. 

T'he Winchester rail road is doing a steadily increasing 
business. From 700 to 1,000 bbls. flour are daily con- 
veyed by the locomotive President to Harper’s Ferry. 

The Hartford and New Haven rail road has cleared 


over its ordinary expenses, about $20,000 within the last 
two maths, 


| | Biddle, John Warden, J. 


Siver Mine. The United States Gazette states that 
the first deposit of silver froma mine of the United States, 
was made ai the mint in Philadelphia this week. It was 
from Davidson county, North Carolina, and it ia believ- 
ed that the mines there will prove very productive. The 
essny made at the mint showed that 1,000 parts of the 
bullion contained 973 of silver and 8 of gold. 


Staves. One thousand dollars are wanted to transfer 
eighteen negroes to Liberia. Thos. Wallace, esq. of 
Flemingsburg, Ky. recently died, and by his will lbe- 
rated eighteen slaves on condition that the American 
Colonization society send them to Liberia in Africa.— 
We trust that the friends of human liberty will not with- 
hold the means necessary to relieve these poor fellows 
from slavery and give them a “local habitation and a 
name” in the land of their fathers. Less than one thou- 
sand is wanted to accomplish this object. 

[N. Y. Star. 


Spotrep Fever. Fifteen or twenty cases have occur- 
red in Franklin county, Ohio, nearly all of which proved 
fatal in 24 hours. 


STEAMBOAT LINE FROM CHARLESTON TO Evrore. We 
are happy to learn that the subscription is filling to the 
company, for establishing a direct steam communication 
with England. This measure will do more for the 
south than fifty commercial conventions—instead of call- 
ing upon Hercules—it is being Hercules—and we say 
“incipe,” strangle the serpent of distrust in your cradle— 
and your arm will ripen into etrength to crush the Hydra 
of monopoly hereafter. Charleston owes much to the 
public spirit which has headed the list with some of our 

rst Names. {Charleston Mercury. 


SteamBoats. The Missouri, whilst lying at St. Louis 
on the 12th ult. took tire and burnt to the waters edge.— 
She was considered the fastest boat on the western wa- 
ters. A man isin custody charged as the incendiary. 


Srocrs. U.S. bank shares sold in New York on the 
27th ult. at 83, on the 29th they brought 10}. The notes of 
that institution are quoted at 30 to 373 discount. Illinois 
6’a of 1870 sold at 55; Indiana sterling bonds at 563. 


TALLABASSEE according to the last dates, is restored to 
health. No new case of fever reported for ten days. 


Tosacco. The inspection of last week at Balumore 
comprise 1,040 hhds. Maryland, and 259 Ohio. The 
finer sorts of Maryland are quite in demand. Inferior 
and common $4a4 50; g a8 50; fine $9a13. Ohio 
maintains former quotations fully and the demand has 
rather improved—common to middling $4 50a5 25; good 
$5 50a6 50; fine red and wrappery $8212; fine yellow 
$7 50210; and extra wrappery $12a14. 


The veto power was 
April 5, 1792 


VETOES BY TIE PRESIDENTS. 
exercised by Gen. Wasangton, 


o arch 1, 1797 

By Madison, Feb. 21, 1811 
do “ 28, 1811 

do Nov. 6, 1812 

do Jan. 20, 1815 

By Monroe, May 4, 1822 
By Jackson, May 31, 1831 
do 7, 1831 

du July 10, 1832 

do Dec. 6, 1832 

do Dec. 1834 


Western NationaL ARwory. Ata punis meeting 
of the citizens of Pittsburgh, held last week, the following 
named gentlemen were appointed a committee for the 
purpose of collecting facts to lay before the president, in 
order to shew the superior advantages of Pittsburgh, as a 
location for a national armory: Harmer Denny, Richard 
. Shoenberger, and N. B. 
Craig, esqrs. 


The Pittsburgh board of trade have appointed the 
following gentle:inen a committee to act in conjunction 
with that named: Wilson McCandless, William Bich- 
baum, and James May, esqrs. 


WueaT commands from $1 32 to $136 in the New 
York and Baltmore markete. 

At Niles, (Michigan), August 19th, about 1,000 bushels 
received per day—price 68 cents cash. a 

At Alton, Illinois, 7th August, “wheat is coining into 
market in great abundance. The quality was never fincr 
—price 50 cents per bushel.” 

‘he Buffalo Advertiser says that much of the wheat 
arriving there is from Illinois, of the new crop, the quality 
of which surpasses that of former seasons. At the va- 
rious ports on Lake Erie wheat is in demand at $1 10 
per bushel. 

The Western Farmer, published at Detroit, says of the 
crops of Michigan: Most of our farmers have got through 
with their wheat harvest, and secured their hay crops. 
We have letters before us from nearly every county in 
the state, which are truly encouraging to the prosperity 
of Michigan, and demonstrate beyond a doubt, that the 
Peninsula state has added greatly, even to her last year’s 
supply. Her surplus, which cannot be less than three 
millions of bushels, and if present prices are maintained, 
our friends this season will reap a rich reward as the 
fruit of their labor. 

The export of flour and wheat from Montreal and 
Quebec to the United Kingdoms, during the present 
year, up to August Ist, inclusive, has been 155,243 bar- 
rels ot Hour, and 243 290 bushels of wheat. To eastern 

rovinces of British North America and the West Indies, 
876 barrels of flour, 17,480 barrels of pork, and 2,481 


| barrels of beef. 
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the Pique frigate, to replace two vessels of the same 
rates, which are recalled, was distinctly announced, 
and all was quiet on that topic before the Britannia 
left—yet the article was seized upon in our cities by 
some of the penny presses, and immense editions of 
it diffused amongst the community. From present 
appearances, such a movement on the part of Great 
Britain would furnish almost the only chance that 
McLeod has of being hung. Let us alone, and he 
will have a fair chance for every loop-hole of the 
law, as well as for justice; but an attempt to intimi- 
date, might make us so determined to measure up to 
the utmost line of strict justice, that we could hard- 
ly avoid, like the Indian, leaning a little beyond. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

A party about to resign the sceptre 
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ConGREssionaL—Itemsa, 2d veto. _ a š 
Forzgon ArtTIcLes—Rumor relative to a British squa 
dron; New British Peers; Scotch Peers; France, items; 
Codfishe of; ium, Purchase of steamer British 
Queen; Union of Belgium and France; Canada, internal 
Improvemente; Welland canal. 
ESIDENT TYLER’s Vero Messaae. NEN 
APPOINTMENTS by the President; Diplomatic iteme; 
Loan taken; Treasury notes outstanding; Trade with 
Tahiti; Trade of the United States with Great Britain; 
Public lands not yet advertised for sale—reasons why; 
Revolutionary reminiscence. , 
Army—Dinner to colonel Bankhead; Second regiment 
of artillery; General orders No. 43; Tribute to worth, 
D. C. Noyes. . , l 
Navy—Relative to a list of the U. S. ships; tempe- 
rance in the; Appropriations to the; Various items. 
STATES OF THE UNion—Maine, Re e; New 
àire, Geological survey, Divorce law; Massachu- 
setis, Boston ice trade, Boston and Maine rail road; 
Vermont, Compliment to, by Mr. Preston; Connecticut, 


New Peers. 


Banks of; New York, Canals; Pennsylvania, Resources | of power in England, usually exercise their influ- 
and credit; Tennessee, Elections; A „Court; Mis- | ence in providing for themselves and their friends. 

ete Crops; Louisiana; Indiana, Farming; Wiskon-| The Gazette of the 13th announced the creation 
soi) ean: of six new peers. The earl Survey has been called 


Conaress—Proceedings of the senate, of the house. 


CHRONICLE. N the upper house by the title of Baron Maltravers. 


of the United Kingdom has been confer- 
apa the earl of Stair, who will take his seat as 
Baron Oxenford, of Cousland. Peerages of the United 
Kingdom have also been conferred on the earl of Bel- 
fast, who will set as Baron Ennishowen and Carrick- 
fergus; and on the earl of Kenmare, who will take 
his seat as Baron Kenmare. Sir Richard Hussey 
Vivian, bart. has been raised to the peerage by the 
name, style, and title of Baron Vivian, of Gly. and 
of Truro; and sir Henry Brooke Parnell, bart. has 
been created Baron Congleton of Congleton. Her 
maj has also been pleased to raise lord ve 
to the dignity of an earl, by the name, style and title 
of Earl Fitzhardinge. A similar honor has been con- 
ferred upon lord am, who has been created a 
baron, viscount, and earl of the Unted Kingdom, 
under the name, style and title of Baron Noel of Rid- 
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Te Seconp Veto Mressaca of President TYLER, 

was sent to the house of representatives on Thurs- 
day last, with the FıscaL Corporation Bit, which 
originated in that house and finally passed both houses 
on the Friday preceding. The message is inserted 
in this number, page 18. On motion of Mr. Morrovw, 
the house agreed to reconsider the said bill yesterday 
at 12 o’clock. 

- Tue Fortirication Buz is postponed until next 
session. 

The amendments of the house to the Revenue Bill 
were all ageed to, in senate on Thursday, except the 
one which provides that no duty that may be laid by 
virtue of the 2d section, shall exceed 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, which, on motion of Mr. Clay, was dis- 
agreed to, and a committee of conference was order- 
ed. 


A very unpleasant scene occurred in the house of 
representatives on Thursday, between Mr. Wise, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Stanly, of North Carolina, in con- 
sequence of which a committee to inquire and re- 
port thereon was adopted, in place of a resolution to 
expel. It was announced in the house on yesterday, 
that the diference had been amicably settled be- 
tween them—as well as a difficulty which occurred 
in debate that day between Mr. Botts and Mr. Gil- 
mer, of Virginia. ° 

Passengers by this morning’s cars state that Mr. 
Ewe, Mr. Crirtenpen, Mr. Bert and Mr. Bapcer 
of the cabinet have resigned, and Mr. GRANGER and 
probably Mr. Wessrsa will do so also. 


Grainsborough. 


Exection oF THe Peers or Scortanp. On the 
6th ult. the election of the sixteen representative 
peers of Scotland took place in the picture gallery 
of the palace of Holyrood. The following were the 
peers elected: The marquess of Tweeddale, the earls 
of Morton, Elgin, Airlie, Leven and Melville, Sel- 
kirk, Orkney and Seafield; viscounts Arbuthnot and 
Strathallan; lords Forbes, Saltoun, Sinclair, Cbiville 


ueensbury. The only alterations were the substitu- 
tion of the earl of Seafield and lord Rollo for the earl 
of Home and lord Gray, who retire by their own con- 


sent. 
4 


The trial of Mad a Lamare fi 
e trial o ame or stealing the dia- 
monds was over, she was found guilty ind” the dia- 
monds were ordered to be restored to the Leotand 
family, who would pay the costs as the plaintiffs in a 
civil action; having an ulterior remedy against 
dame Laffarge. 
The following statistical account of the ood fishery 
of France is given in the Constitutionel: “The cod 
fishery employs annually 400 French ships, measur- 
ing toget er 50,000 tons, and manned by 11;000 sai- 
lors; , 200 transports or coasting vessels, with 
2,000 sailors; so that it maintains 600 ships, and 
13,000 men. France possesses 205 myriametres, or 
about 450 leagues of coast; and there was a time 
when the French fishery on the Banks of Newfound- 
land was sufficiently extensive to supply nearly the 
wants of all Europe, and to man the whole of the 
French navy. But in consequence of the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, that of Vervins in 1783, and the 
cession of Canada, France was reduced to the confin- 
right of fishing on the eastern and western coasts 


FOREIGN ARTICLES 

———— a 
A postscript inserted in our last, apprised most of 
our readers of the arrival, at Boston, of the steamer 
Britannia, with Liverpool dates to the 19th August, 
and of the general scope of the information brought 
by her. An article appeared in the London Morning 
- Herald of the 14th, giving as rumor, that five sail of 
the line were immediately to be fitted out to pro- 
eeed to our coast, and here to be joined by ten others 
ordered from squadrons already abroad, in order to 
second Mr. Fox’s demand for the immediate surren- 
der of McLeod. Although this improbable story 
was subsequently contradicted by the Globe, the mi- 
nisterial organ—and the fact that sir C. A. Adams 

was to take with him on i i 
Veo keena y one line-of-battle ship and 


of the island of Newfoundland, without the power of 
establishing any dwelling-place or building upon it, 
except such huts and scaffolding as are absolutely 
necessary for drying and curing the fish. Under 
such circumstances, it is evident that France can ne- 
ver compete with the English fishermen, who have 
fixed residence on the island, or with those of Ame- 
rica, who have the advantage of being close to their 
own shores. As shelters for her ships, 


lington, Viscount Campden of Campden and earl of 


of Culross), Reay and Rollo; and the marquess of 


she 
only the small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 


which are but bare rocks, which must be constantly 
supplied from without with every n , even 
firewood. The maintenance of the French fishery, 
therefore, depends upon the encouragement it re- 
ceives from the government; otherwise it would al- 
moet entirely cease to exist, and a nursery for 13,000 
sailors would be obliterated. In 1793 the French 
lists of able seamen contained 100,000 men. In 1815 
the number was reduced to 83,000. In 1836 it in- 
creased to 90,511, and in 1840 to 98,706. This aug- 
mentation has been derived chiefly from the ex 


sion of the cod fishery, which, in consequence ot the 
encouragement it has received, incre from 30,954 
tons 8,108 men, in 1816, to 54,995 tons and 


11,499 men in 1839. Besides the ships expressly fit- 
ted out for the fishery, there are between 60 and 80 
other vessels employed in eee cargoes of cod 
from the Banks to the colgnies. ere is likewise a 
number of transports engaged in carrying between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 kil es (50,000,000 
and 60,000,000 Ibs.) of salt, and also of pitch flour, 
and all the other necessary provisions for 13,000 men 
during eight months of the year. This keeps annu- 
ally employed about 50,000 tons of shipping. It may 

said, therefore, without exaggeration, that the cod 
fisheries furnish France with 12,000 able seamen, 
being nearly one-fourth of the whole number requir- 
ed for her navy, but at the same time insufficient to 
man her fleets in time of war. No other part of her 
sea-going trade could produce a similar result, as it 
would require 170,000 tons of colonial merchantmen 
to supply the 12,000 sailors furnished by the cod 
fishery. The loas of Saint Domingo deprived France 
of the employment of 167,655 tons of shipping, and 
still her trade with that island no more than 
9,855 men.” 4 


BELGIUM. 

Tur Barrisn Queen Sreamsure. This fine steam- 
er has been sold by the British and American Steam 
company to the Belgian government. We have not 
heard the amount of the purchase money. She is 
now getting ready for sea, and will gail about the end 
of the present week, under the command of Mr. 
Keene, who navigated the ill-fated President on her 
second voyage to and from New York, for Antwerp. 
It is not yet ascertained what the Belgian government 
means to do with this noble steamer: it is supposed, 
however, that she is destined to open and continue a 
communication between Belgium and the U. States. 

[Liverpool Albion, 16th ult. 

Umiow or BeLa wiru France. Many of the 
foreign papers, lish, French and Belgian, are dis- 
ewssing the expediency of a union of Belgium to 
France, with some earnestness and warmth. 

Fhe Freakfort Journal argues that neutrality 
alone can keep up the Belgian monarchy, and a 
union with France would extinguish this, whilst a 
commercial union with Germany will in no wise af- 
fect Belgian independence. e Brussels Indpen- 
dent shows that Belgian commerce is in no suffering 
state: 


“From 1834 to 1838, the consumption of foreign 
roduce in Belgium rose only from 182 to 201 mil- 
ions of francs, whilst the exportation of Belgian 

manufactures rose from 118 to 1356 millions. e 
exportation of manufactures from Belgium, propo- 
tioned to the population, is double that of France, and 
within one-fifth of that of En 

be said, then, to be in a suffering state, or to be in such 
imminent need of extreme remedies?” 

On the subject of the commercial union between 
France and Belgium the Quotidienne says— 

“In suppressing the customs line between the coun- 
tries, we have all the duties of ẹxport and import 
between us and Belgium, being nearly nine millions 
of francs in 1839. ides, we take charge of guard- 


d. How can Belgium ` 


mg he frontier of Belgium. The Belgians are four : 
m 


ions of manufacturers, capable of supplying 100 
millions with their products. By their union’ with 
France, the Belgians get 33 millions of consumers, 
whilst France gets in exchange only four 
consumers.” 

The Courier replies to this, that the duties on 
the Belgian frontier are in a great measure levied 

n English products, sent round through Belgium. 
The Belgians, though few, are great consumers, and 
Siki four millions are in this respect fully equal to 
eight. 


a a 


tem 


millions of . 
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A celebration, tò continue several days, comment- 
ed with great excitement at Boulogne-Sur- 
Mer, on the 15th ult. on the occasion of the “inaugu- 
ration” of a statute pf Napoleon. 


CANADA. 

Inrernac Improvements. The “board of works” 
in Canada have made a report to the governor gene- 
ral and provincial parliament, recommending sun 
important internal inpeorenee which are divided 

lass ollows: 
oar ae Estimated cost. 
First class—canals, harbors, &c. 45,672,728 
Second class—roads, 848,000 
Third class do. 437,420 
Total, 46,958,148 


or Canada currency, £1,789,537 
The governor general (Lord Sydenham) suggests 
in his message, according to the Montrea Courier, 
that the means may be raised for the works in the 
first class ($1,418,182) by a loan, or through a fiscal 
agent, or as that paper says, his plan “does include 
the, to some, obnoxious feature of a provincial bank 
of issue.” l 
Of the amounts to be appropriated as aboye 
$1,800,000 are for the Welland canal, $3,000,724 for 
the St. Lawrence navigation, and the remainder of 
the first class to the rivers Richelieu and Ottawa, 
Burlington bay canal, harbors and light houses on 
lakes Ontario and Erie, &e. 
. The Welland canal has already cost £491,777, 
(1,667,108), of which £117,800.is held by private in- 
dividuals, for the. purchasing out of whose stock a 
bill ismow before parliament, and thereby placing 
the work entirely in the hands of the province. This 
canal is at present very defective in its construction, 
and it must be deepened and widened throughout.— 
The new locks are to be of cut stone, 120 feet long 
by 26 feet wide, and 8} feet deep. Thei whole cost 
of this canal aa first, it thus appears, will be 
about 67,108. 
ben the improvements in the St. Lawrence na- 
wigation and the Welland canal are completed, John 
Bull will have a free passage for his vessels between 
Quebec and Lake Huron, passing through Ontario 
and Erie. He has also a project for another route 
by the river Ottawa to Lake Huron. „Although sir 
Robert Peel and his party coming into power in 
England may object to a repeal of the corn aws, we 
take it for granted that he will not object toa ‘free 
trade” in grain or flour with the British province of 
Canada; and as every facility will be afforded to pass 
American flour and other produce through Montreal 
and Quebec to England Ke may bia ats à a 
rtion of our lake trade in that direction. 
of a large po UN. T Express. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


SECOND VETO MESSAGE, 
To the house of representatives of the United States: 

It is with extreme regret that I feel myself con- 
strained by the du faithfully to execute the office 
of president of the United States, and to the best of 
my ability to preserve, protect and defend the con- 
stitution of the United States, to return to the house 
in which it originated the bill ‘‘to provide for the bet- 
‘ter collection, safe-keeping and disbursement of the 
public revenue by means of a corporation, to be styled 
the fiscal corporation of the United States,” with 
my written objections. 

In my message sent to the senate on the 16th day 
of August last, returning the bill “to ineorporate the 
subscribers to the fiscal bank of the United States,” 
J distinctly declared that my own opinion had been 
uniformly proclaimed to be against the exercise ‘“‘of 
the power of cong o to create a national bank to 
operate per se over the union,” and, entertaining that 
opinion, my main objection to that bill was based 
upon the highest moral and co obligations of 
conscience and the constitution. I readily admit that 
whilst the qualified veto with which the chief magis- 
‘trate is invested should be regarded, and was intend- 
ed, by the wise men who made it a part of the con- 
stitution, as a great conservative principle of our 
system, without the exercise of which, on important 
‘occasions, a mere representa majority might 
urge the government in its legislation beyond the 
limits fixed by its framers, or might exert its just 
powers too hastily or oppressively; yet, it is a power 
which ought to be most cautiously exerted and per- 
haps never, except in a case eminently involving the 
public interest, or one in which the oath of the pre- 
sident acting under his convictions both mental and 
moral, imperiously requires its exercise. In such a 
case he has no ive. He must either exert 
the negative power entrusted to him by the constitu- 


tion chiefly for its own preservation, protection ana 
defence, or commit an act of gross moral turpitude. 
Mere regard to the will of a majority must not, in a 
constitutional republic like ours, control this sacred 
and solemn duty of a sworn officer. The constitu- 
tion itself, I and therish as the embodied and 
written will of the whole people of the United States. 
It is their fixed and fundamental law, which they 
unanimously prescribe to the public functionaries— 
their mere trustees and servants. This, their will, 
and the law which they have given us as the rule of 
our action, has no guard, no guarantee of preserva- 
tion, protection and defence, but the oaths which it 
prescribes to the publie officers, the sanctity with 
which they shall religiously observe those oaths, and 
the patriotism with which the people shall shield it 
by their own sovereign will, which has made the 
constitution supreme. 

It must be exerted against the will of a mere repre- 
sentative majority—or not at all. It is alone in pursu- 
ance of that will that any measure can reach the 
president, and to say that because a majority in con- 
gress have passed a bill, the president should therefore 
sanction it, is toabrogate the power altogether, and to 
render its insertion in the constitution a work of ab- 
solute supererogation. The duty is to guard the fun- 
damental will of the people themselves from—in this 
case I admit unintentional—change or infraction, b 
a majority in congress. And in that light alone do 
regard the constitutional duty which I now must re- 
luctantly discharge. ` 

Is this bill now presented for my approval or dis- 
approval, such a bill as I have already declared could 
not receive my sanction? Is it such a bill as calls for 
the exercise of the negative power under the consti- 
tution? Does it violate the constitution, by creating 
a national bank to operate per se over the union? Its 
title, in the first place, describes its general charac- 
ter. Itis ‘‘an act to provide for the better collec- 
tion, safe-keeping and disbursement of the publie re- 
venue,” by means of a ¢ ion to be styled the 
Fiscal Corporation of the United States. In style, then, 
it is plainly national in its character. Its powers, 
functions and duties are those which pertain to the 
collecting, keeping and disbursing the lie revenue. 

The means by which there are to be exerted is a 
corporation to be styled the Fiscal Corporation of the 
United States. It is a corporation created by the 
congress of the United States, in its character of a 
national legislature, for the whole union, to perform 
the fiscat nal ponen; meet the fiscal wants and exigen- 
cies, supply the fiscal uses, and exert the fiscal agen- 
cies of the treasury of the United States. Such is 
its own discription of itself. 

Do its provisions contradict its title? They do not. 
It is true that by its first section it provides that it 
shall be established in the District of Columbia, but 
the amount of its capital—the manner in which its 
stock is to be subscribed for and held—the persons, 
bodies corporate and politic by whom its stock 
may be held—the appointment of its directors—and 
their lets and res rs fundamental articles— 
espengally that to establish agencies in an of 
the union—the co te powers and ue nest Pauch 
agencies—the prohibition of congress to establish any 
other corporation with similar powers for twenty 
years, with express reservation in the same clause, 
to modify or create any bank for the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia, so that the gate capitals shall not ex- 
cced five millions—without enumerating other fea- 
tures which are equally distinctive and characteristic, 
clearly show that it cannot be regarded as other than 
a bank of the United States with powers seemingly 
more limited than have heretofore been granted to 
such an institution. 

It operates per se over the union by virtue of the 
unaided, and in my view, assumed authority of con- 

ss as a national legislature, as distinguishable 
rom a bank created by congress for the District of 
Columbia as the local legislature of the District. 
Every United States bank heretofore created has had 
power to deal in bills of exchange as well asin local 
discounts. Both were trading privileges conferred 
and both exercised by virtue of the aforesaid power 
of congress, over the whole union. The question of 
power remains unchanged, without reference to the 
extent of privilege granted. 

If this pro ed corporation is to be regarded as a 
local bank of the District of Columbia, invested by 
congress with general powers to rate over the 
union, it is obnoxious to still stronger objections. It 
assumes that congress may invest a local institution 
with general or national powers. With the same 

ropriety that it may do this in regard to a bank of the 

istrict of Columbia, it may as toa state bank.— 
Yet who can indulge the idea that this government 
can rightfully, by making a state bank its fiscal agent, 
invest it with the absolute and unqualified powers 
conferred by this bill? When I come to look at the 
details of the bill, they do-not recommend it strongly 


=- 
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to be yee . - A brief notice of some of its pro- 
visions will suffice. a 
lst. It may justify substantially a system of dis- 
counts of the most objectionable character. It is to 
deal in bills of exchange, drawn in ove state and 
payable in another, without any restraint. The bil 
of exchange may have an unlimited time to run, and 
its renewability is no where guarded against. It 
in fact, assume the most objectionable form of ac- 
commodation paper. It is not required to rest on any 
actual, real or substantial exchange basis. A drawer, 
in one place, becomes the acceptor in another, and, so 
in turn, the acceptor may become the drawer upon a 
mutual understanding. It may, at the same time, 
indulge in mere local discounts under the name of 
bills of exchange. A bill drawn at Philadelphia on 
Camden, New Jersey—at New York on a border 
town in New Jersey—at Cincinnati on New Port, in 
Kentucky, not to multiply other examples, might, 
for any thing in this bill to restrain it become a mere 
matter of local accommodation. Cities, thus, rela- 
tively situated, would possess advantages over cities 
otherwise situated, of so decided a character as most 
justly to excite dissatisfaction. 

2d. There is no limit prescribed to the premium in 
the purchase of bills of exchange, thereby correcting 
none of the evils under which the community now 
labors, and operating most injuriously upon the agri- 
cultural states, in which the irregularities in the rates 
of exchange are most severely felt. Nor are these 
the only consequences. A resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the banks of those states would be liable 
to indefinite postponement; for as the operation of . 
the agencies of the interior would chiefly consist in 
selling bills of exchange, and the purchases could 
only be made in specie or the notes of banks paying 
specie, the state banks would cither have to con- 
tinue with their doors closed, or exist at the mercy 
of this national monopoly of brokerage. Nor can it 
be passed over without remark, that whilst the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is made the seat of the principal 
bank, its citizens are excluded from all participation 
in any benefit It might afford by a positive prohibi- 
tion on the bank from all discounting within the Dis 
trict. 

These are some of the objections which prominently 
exist against the details of the bill. Others mi 
be urged of much force, but it would be unprofitable 
to dwell upon them. Suffice it to add that this cham 
ter is designed to continue for twenty years without 
acompetitor. That the defects to which I have al- 
luded being founded on the fundamental law of the 
corporation, are irrevocable—and that if the objec- 
tions be well founded, it would be over hazardous to 
pass the bill into a law. 

In conclusion, I take leave most respectfully to say 
that I have felt the most anxious solicitude to meet 
the wishes of congress in the adoption of a fiscal 
agent, which, avoiding all constitutional objections, 
should harmonize conflicting opinions. Actuated b 
this feeling I have been ready to yield much in a ph 
rit of conciliation to the opinions of others. And it 
is with great pain that I now feel compelled to differ 
from congress a second time in the same session. At the 
commencement of this session, inclined from choice to 
deferto the legislative will, I submitted. to congress the 

priety of adopting a fiscal agent which, without vio- 
fating e constitution, would separate the public 
money from the executive control, and om the 
operations of the treasury, without being burdensome 
to the people or inconvenient or expensive to the 
overnment. ` It is deeply to be regretted that thig 
deparuacat of the government cannot, upon consti- 
tutional and other grounds, concur with the legisla< 
tive department in this last measure proposed to attain 
these desirable objects. Owing to the brief space 
between the period of the death of my lamented 
redecessor and my own installation into office, I was 
in fact not left time to prepare and submit a definite 
recommendation of nan ee in my regular message; 
and since,my mind has been wholly occupied in a mc 
anxious attempt to conform my aetion to the legislative 
will. In this communication I am confined by the con- 
stitution to my objections simply to this bill, but.the 
riod of the re session will soon arrive when 
it will be my duty under another clause of the con- 
stitution “to give to congress information of the state 
of the union and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as I shall judge necessary and expe- 
dient.” And I most respectfully submit in a spirit 
of harmony whether the present differences of opi- 
nion should be pressed further at this time, and whe- 
ther the peculiarity of my situation does not entitle 
me to a postponement of this subject to a more au, 
spicious period for deliberation. The two houses of 
congress have distinguished themselves at this ex- 
traordinary session, by the performance of an im- 
mense mass of labor at a season very unfavorable 
both to health and action; and have passed many 
laws which I trust will prove highly beneficial tọ 
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Ath artillery. Four companies arrived at Buffalo a 
few days since, in the steamboat Buffalo, in 22 hours 
from Detroit. B company, capt. J. M. Washington, 
and F company, lieut. R. C. Smead comm’g, remain 


PUBLIC LANDS NOT YET ADVERTISED 
FOR SALE.—REASONS WHY.—The communi- 


the interests of the country, and fully answer its 
just expectations. It has been my good fortune } 
and pleasure to concur with them in all measures | cation of the secretary of the treasury to the senate 
except this; and why should our difference on this | on the 23d ultimo, covering a report from the com- 
alone be pushed to extremes? It is my anxious desire | missioner of the general land office, made in com- | at Buffalo. D and K companies proceed to Sacket’s 
that they should not be. I too have been burden-|pliance with a resotution of the senate of the 18th | Harbor. 
ed with extraordinary labors of late, and I sincerely | ultimo, calling for the amount of lands surveyed and GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 48. 
desire time for deep and deliberate reflection on this, | ready for sale since March, 1841, represents an ag- 
the greatest difficulty of my administration. May|gregate quantity of 8,469,567 acres surveyed and 
we not now pause until a more favorable time, when Peper market, not yet advertised for sale. 
with the most anxious hope that the executive and e notes appended to the report show that, of 
congress may cordially unite, some measure of fi- | the aforesaid gate, the greater portion, lying in 
mance may be deliberately adopted promotive of the | eight states and territories, is suspended (among other 
of our common country. causes) either by the operation of law, being lead 
I will take this occasion to declare that the con- | mineral, or by reason of not being attached to any 
clusion to which I have brought myself are those of | land district, and which, therefore, cannot be offered 
a settled conviction, founded, in my opinion, on a | for sale until the action of the legislature shall posi- 
just view of the constitution—that in arriving at it, I | tively so order. One or the other of these causes 
have been actuated by no other motive or desire than | hold up all the unoffered lands in Indiana, Missouri, 
to uphold the institutions of the country as they have | Alabama, Wisconsin and Iowa. 


; 1 The 4th regiment of artillery wiil tale post 
ollows: 

Fort Brady, one s Fort Mackinac, one 
company; Detroit frontier, throe companies; Cleve- 
land, one company; Buffalo, two companies; Madison 
barracks, two companies. 

TI. On being relieved the 4th artillery, the 
whole of the 2d regiment of the same arm will pro- 
ceed to the seabord, and take post as follows: 

Fort Columbus, two companies. 

(Head-quarters of the regiment.) 


come down to us from the hands of our God-like an- inoi tand. th ith the exception!) Fort Hamilton, one company; La Fayette 
cestors—and that I shall esteem my efforts to sustain a ae oe prays 1,053,346 acres one company; Fort Adams two companies. 
them, even though I perish, more honorable than to represented in the table, are lands which were once (Under the major.) 


Fort Mifflin, one acy aa A 

Not to take post earlier the Ist Oct. 

Fort Monroe, three companies. . 

nder the lieutenant colonel.) 

Til. On the arrival of the new garrison at Fort 
Columbus, capt. Dimick’s company D, Ist artillery, 
will proceed to the east, and be posted by brigadier 
general Eustis, commanding the northern Jopa tieni 
of the eastern division, By command of maj. gene- 
ral Scort, . L. Tomas, 

, Assistant Adjutant General. 


Trote to wontn. The officers of the army on 
duty at St. Augustine have been required to perform 
the last solemn rite on earth to the remains of their 
late friend and brother, Dr. C. Novzs, assistant sur- 

n, who died on the 26th instant, another victim 

m among us to the climate, a long tour of service 
in a debilitated state, and the privations incidant te 
the interior of Florida. 

In communicating this bereavement to the rela- 
tions ahd friends of the doctor, and to the army, 
with our condolence, we have the more spree ile 
duty also of expressing our sincere and high respect 
of the deceased for his high attainments, moral 
worth, and the enduring reputation he had attained 
by persevering devotion to his professional duties; 
and for respect to his memory we wil] wear crape 


proclaimed for sale on the 18th of February, 1841, 
to be offered in the present month, but which were 
withdrawn from market on urgent representations from 
the inhabitants of the detriment to them which would 
ensue if the sale should be insisted on. 


It may be added that the table shows a large quan- 
tity of appl he land in Michigan, 2,089,098 acres, 
opposite to which no note has been made. As showing 
the probable availibility to the purposes of revenue 
of lands in that state, it is to be remarked that, of 
some millions of acres offered for sale in the last year 
in that state, only a few hundred acres, wo understand, 
were bought up, and those at the minimum price. 

ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT. 

The quantity of public land surveyed and prepared 

for market, not yet advertised for sale, is put down 


at 8,469,567 acres. 
Indiana, - =- =- «= 311,365 acres. 5 
[ 


win the applause of men a sacrifice of my duty 
and my EE: a JOHN TYLER. 
Washington, September 9, 1841. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
odore II. McCaleb, judge of the U. States in the 
district' of Louisiana. 
Edward Brooks, collector of the customs at Detroit, 
Michigan. 
DIPLOMATIC. CoL. Carw, late ch d’affairs 
of the United States at St. Petersburg, and Mr. Bex- 
Jamin Rosa, who has been for several years secre- 
of legation from the United States at the court 
of St. James, sailed in the Susquehanna, on the 10th 
alt. for Philadelphia. 


Arex M. Hatt, esq. the newly appointed charge 
d’affairs, arrived at Lakia on the Oth of August, 
after a passage of 18 days from Philadelphia, in the 
brig Rowena. The next day he proceeded to Cara- 
cas, a few miles distant where he contemplates esta- 
blishing his residence. 


[Sa 


Illinois, - - = 1,053,346 do. 
Missouri, e =- =- - 475,343 do. [3 
Alabama, - - 1,614,229 do. k 
Mississippi, - - - -1,314,707 do. [5 
Louisiana, - - - 233,873 do. [6] 
Michigan,- - =- -2,089,098 do. 
Arkansas, - -œ - 495,408 do. 
Wisconsin- - =- - 187,969 do. [7] 


THE LOAN. The secretary of the treasury has 


obtained the one million of dollars, lately advertised Iowa, - - = = 694.299 do. 
for, at 54 per cent. per annum. e eor Miami reservation—-not attached to for one mon CHURCHILL, major 3d artillery. 
== any distriot. W. L. McCrinrocg, major U. S. A. 


[2]. About 100,000 acres of this land withheld 
from sale—supposed to contain lead mineral. 
[3]. Late northwestern addition to the state—not 


TREASURY NOTES. Treasury Department, Sep- 
tember 1, 1841. Amount of treasury notes issued un- 
der the provisions of the acts of congress of 1837, 


Craries Mares, P. M. U. S. A. 
C. Anprews, P. M. U. S. A. 
G. H. Crossman, 4. Q. M. 


1838, 1939, 1840 $26,681,337 53 | attached to any land district. CP : 
Redeemed of those issues 24,364,363 64| [4]. Late Cherokee cession—not attached to any a Ñ Wise Gat ee ON T: 
land distgict. Braxron Brano, 1st lient. 3d art. 


[5]. Withheld from sale ‘until certain Choctaw 
claims, under treaty of 1830, shall be adjusted. 
_ [6]. These lands ajoin the Texian territory— 
withheld from sale until the line dividing Texas from 
the United States shall be established. 

[7]. Withheld from sale, as being situated in the 
lead region. [Nat, Intelligencer. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE. The 
ceremony of reinterring at Rochester, the remains of 
Lieutenant Boyp and his gallant associates, who fell 
in fight with the Indians on the Genesee river during 
the revolutionary war, took place a few days ago.— 
By the account in the papers it must have been an 
imposing display. The fine military companies, of 
which Rochester and the adjoining country boast, 
were out, and an immense concourse of citizens were 
in attendance. 


Leaving outstanding $1,816,973 89 
Issued under the act of 1841, viz: Prior 
. to March 4, 673,681 32 


Since March 4, 4,973,251 58 

—————-5 646,932 90 

Redeemed of that issue 199,266 30 l 
Leaving outstanding ——————5, 447,666 60- 


Making an aggregate outstanding of $7,264,640 49 
- Ewina, Secretary tke Treasury. 


W. A. Browne, Ist lient. 3d art. 
Henry B. Jupp, Ist lieut. 3d ert. 
Wu. Girwam, Qd leut. 3d arf. 


St. Augustine, (E. F.) July 27; 1841. 


The publication of the Army Navy 

e publication o Army and Chronicle 
has been resumed. In tke number published 2d 
Sept. the public are told that the statement which 
first appeared in the Pensacola Gazette, as “made 
up” by a naval officer and presented to that paper for 
publication, and has been extensively copied into 
other papers, purporting to be a list of the U. S, 
nayy, is a mere transcript from the last official 
Naval Register. The editor adds: ‘There are on 
that list the names of vessels that have no existence, 
ar upon paper—some that are rotten, to repai 
which would cost as much, if not more, than to build 
new ones—some that are nat fitted for cruising ships 
—and several that are an the stocks, 


The last annual report from the navy department 
does not exhibit the actual condition of each partieu- 
rama veo therefore only give from our own 
upder command of Col. B. were ordered from thence sas tay snot be Le yer ite E en 
to the Atlantic codst, addressed a warm friendly let- navy, which looks so large upon paper, is as exten- 
ter and an invitation to them, to partake of a public} sive as it appears to be. | i a 


dinner, which was accepted, and the dinner discussed . 
on the 10th ult. col. Tra A. Blossom, president, H. | Saps rotten and waft. fer repairs Franklin and 
? 


Seymour, jr. vice president. Col. Crane, of the 4th 
artillery, and several other invited guests were pre- Ne a and net in existence.—Guerriere, 44; 
? . 


AMERICAN TRADE. Seventy-nine American 
ni visited the island of Tahiti, during the year 
1840, the tonnage of which amounted to 36,975 tons, 
and employed 1,985 seamen. The ships employed 
off and on were not included in the number. 


a) 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN. But few persons not familiar 
‘with the subject are aware, says the Boston Mercan- 
tile Journal, of the immense amount of trade which 
is every year carried on between this country and 

reat Britain, and which is clearly exhibited in the 
following table, which also shows that this country 
takes from Great Britain, in manufactures, on an 

roduce ex- 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Dnover ro Cor. Bawanean and the officers of the 
And regiment artillery. The citizens of Buffalo on 
learning that the second regiment of U. 8. artillery, 


ave of years, the whole value of the p 
po to that country. 

Value (in dollars) of Value (in dollars) of 

¥mports into Great exports from Great 

Briain and Freland Britain and Freland 


from the U: States. : to the U. States sent. e band of the second contributed to enl , 

1831 26,329,352 ` 24,539,214 |the scene. A number of spirited toasts were cn Converted into store skips.—Loxington, I; Erie, 18. 

1832 30,810,995 36,921,265 jand some excellent speeches made. The whole), 0t fitted for r Ea (particularly in war 

1833 32,363,450 37,345,824 | passed offadmirably. On the 13th the rigiment em- time.)—Warren, 20; Pioneer aod Consort, brigs; 
1834 44,212,097 47,242,807 | barked in thirteen canal boats for the seabord.—| Relief, store ship.” 

1835 52,180,977 = 61,249,527 | Their stations are assigned in the following orders: | By a letter from the secre of the mavy to 

1836 57,875,213 78,645,968 ~ Companies F and I, under command of Maj. | Samuel Breck, esq. Philadelphia, it iS announced ay 

red RA ° PHERI ne ee one Aug. 25, in the | the purpose of the department to retain the steam 

ey Vena! feamboat Massachusetts, from New and will | frigate Mississippi in the Dela fo gt- 

. 1839 59,996,212 65,964,583 | garrison Fort Adams. ork, ge Ele ware for the protec 


, i 
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TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT For THE Navy. Many of 


the crew of the U. 8. ship Ohio, having been seen in 
the streets of Boston intoxicated, memorials have 
been put in circulation to stop “the grog” in our na- 
tional ships. [ Boston paper. 

APPROPRIATIONS ror rug Navy. The following 
statement which we derive from as of Mr. 
King of Georgia, shows the amount of appropriations 
for the navy in different years, and the number of 
guns afloat: 


Year. Appropriated. afloat. 
1836 $7,011,055 462 
1837 8,185,710 554 
1838 - 902,420 630 
1839 5,264,385 596 
1840 5,155,120 882 
1841* 7,333,943 1,007 


? ? 

In 1800, with a population of 5,305,000 and 669,000 
tons of regi tonnage, we had 876 guns afloat; in 
1841 our population is 17,000,000 our tonnage 
2,960,000, and yet our guns are but 1,007. This 
shows how far our naval force is from keeping up 
with the growth of the population and the commerce 
of the country. Ap the same ratio of defence 
at this day which existed in 1800, we ought to have 
2,000 guns afloat. [Newark Daily Adv. 

Thé Boston Mercantile Journal states that the fri- 
gate Macedonian and sloop of war Warren, have re- 
ceived orders to sail immediately on a cruise; and 
that further orders have been received, to get ready 
for sea, not only the Ohio, but the frigate Columbia, 
the sloop of war John Adams, and the schooner 
Grampus. The Columbia will probably require ex- 
tensive repairs, and, of course, will have to go into 
the dry dock, where the Erie, altered into a store- 
ship, is now undergoing repairs. The John Adams 
has hia lying at the yard, ready for sea, many 
months. 


It is said that capt. T. Ap Catesby Jones will be 
appointed to the command of the Pacific squadron. 
Boston Mer. Journal. 


The U. S. frigate Brandywine, from New York via 
Lisbon, arrived at Cadiz, August 1. 

The U. S. ship Preble was at Gibraltar August 8, 
having arrived July 28, from Malaga. 

The U. S. schooner Van Buren sailed from Balti- 
more on the 6th for the Florida station. 

On the 7th, the U. S. schooner Phenix, built un- 
der the superintendence of lieut. J. T. McLaughlin, 
and destined for the Florida service, was launched 
from the ship yard of Mr. M. Gardner. These ves- 
sels, together with the schrs. Flirt, Wave, Otsego, 
and Madison, and the brig Jefferson, with a detach- 
ment of one hundred marines, compose the squadron 
—tybeemptoyed in Florida under the command of 

Lieut. McLaughlin. 

Officers of the Van Buren.—Jno. B. Marchand, lieut. 
com’t.; H. A. Wise and Alex. Murray, P. midship- 
men; Hezekiah Niles, Geo. W. Rodgers, midship- 
men; V. L. Gorden, ass’t surgeon; James Maguire, 
_ 2d lieut. marines; R. Marshall, captain’s clerk. — 

Officers of the Phanix.—C. St. George Noland, act- 
ing lieut. comd’g; J. Nicholson Barney, Edward 
Donaldson, pened. midshipmen; E. A. Barnett, mid- 
shipman; Samuel Hollins, captain’s clerk. 


A De.icntron Scene. We understand that cap- 
tain Moore, of the United States navy, recently, for 
the first time since his station at this place, shipped 
a crew on board his vessel. At night, he informed 
them that he was in the habit of reading his Bible 
every night, and if they chose, they might join him; 
and all, with one accord, came fornan, so that the 
open skylights above the cabin were surrounded with 
heads, intently listening to the voice of their com- 
mander, as he read the word of life. He then com- 
mended them to God, and bid them good night.— 
Soon after, there came along a pleasure boat, with a 
party of gentlemen and ladies, who were engaged, 
agreeable to the apostolical injunction, being merry, 
in singing Psalms. As they came near, some of the 
crew sung out, “captain, we know that tune!”— 
“Well,” replied he, ‘‘strike the next verse.” So they 
all struck in, and sung the following verse with great 
enthusiasm, and the compliment was returned from 
the boat with waving of kerchiefs, &c. As the 
boat, passing round, again neared the ship, the sai- 
lors called out, ‘captain, we know the missionary 
hymn!” ‘Well, then, sing it,” he replied. So they 
struck up, at the top of their voices— 

l “From Greenland’s icy mountains, &c.” 

And thus, instead of the evening being passed in the 

forecastle, singing obscene and profane songs, as of- 

ten it is with seamen, they were lingering about the 

captain’s door, singing hyms, till time to ‘‘turn in.” 
[Boston Recor. 


*If all the bills now before congress making appropria- 


tions for the navy, become laws. 


The French brig of war Duwnois arrived at Pensa- 
cola on the 18th ult. in 21 days from Vera Cruz. She 
will await there the arrival of the corvette La Sa- 
bine, and poan both vessels will remain there 
unng the hurricane season. All well on board the 

unois. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


MAINE. 

Tre Revisry Cone, which went into operation on 
the 1st inst. contains sundry new enactments of which 
the T of this state ought immediately to be ap- 
prised. 

lst. All notes, bills of exchange and orders, paya- 
ble at a future day or at sight, and not on demand, 
are entitled to three days grace. If, however, the 
third day happen on Sunday, or on the days of the 
annual fast or thanksgiving, or fourth of July, the 

e will end on the second day. And if the third 

ay shall happen on Monday, and the fourth of July 

happen on the same day, the days of grace are to end 

on the day following; and if the third day of grace 

Ts on Sunday, and the fourth of July his pen on 

the Saturday previous, the grace will end on the Mon- 
day Eriet 

Any note, bill or order, whether foreign or inland, 
may be protested, if dishonored; and the protest, be- 
ing under the hand and official seal of the notary, and 
containing a statement of the demand, refusal and 
notice, will be legal evidence of those facts, in any 
court of this state. 

The notary, for each such protest, duly recorded, 
is entitled to a fee of one dollar and fifty cents, which 
it is presumed, will be charged to the payers. 

In reference to the statute of limitations, no new 
pone will prevent its operation, unless the same 

put in writing. Partial payments, however, if 
within six years, may operate as formerly; but the 
endorsement of the same, if relied upon as evidence, 
must not be in the hand-writing of the promisee or of 
his agent. 

In reference to the law of the road teamsters and 
others are forbidden to leave their teams and carri- 
ages in the highway without the presence of the dri- 
ver or some one to guide the same. 


And drivers of stage coaches with passengers are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, if they leave 
their teams unhitched, or without being under the 
immediate care of some one. 

[Portland Adv. Aug. 14. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

GeroLocicaL Survey. The Burlington Free Press 
says “We have recently had a visit trom Dr. Jack- 
son, our distinguished chemist and geologist, who is 
now employed in the geological survey of N. Hamp- 
shire. He took, whilst here, a cursory survey of 
some of the localities most rémarkable in this vici- 
nity as connected with a chain of scientific inquiries 
on the geology of the country eastward from the 
Connecticut river to the guif of St. Lawrence and the 
Atlantic coast. 


Dr. Jackson has already extensively collected va- 
luable data for the solution of important problems 
demonstrative of the formation of the American con- 
tinent. His geological surveys of Nova Scotia, Maine 
and New Hampshire, have afforded him a connected 
series of observations which we should wish to see 
carried westward through Vermont, and connected 
with the basins of the great lakes and the bed of the 
Mississippi. The acknowledged skill and experience 
of Dr. Jackson in the various branches of science 
connected with geology, we mean chemical analysis 
and metallurgy, would render his geological investi- 
gations in this state of great public interest and im- 
portance.” 


Divorce Law. The legislature has, it seems, pass- 
ed a law that will give great delight to all coveters 
of matrimonial abolition, and be hailed by every wife 
desirous of speedy passage from legal wedlock to the 
free and easy shores of single blessedness. 

The statute provides that the wife of an alien, or 
citizen of any other state, who shall have resided in 
New Hampshire for two years together, and her hus- 
band during that time shall not have come into that 
state and claimed his marital rights to the person and 


property of his wife, may apply for her divorce, and | R. 


on satisfactory proof of the fact, a divorce shall be 
decreed. During the separate residence she is to 
have and retain the exclusive custody and guardian- 
ship of minor children born in this country and living 
with her. This law fits the D’Hauteville case so fully 
in all particulars, that it is almost impossible to es- 
cape the suspicion that it was passed with an express 
view to it. There are certain cases that it will be al- 
together conclusive against, for the husband will ne> 


eee 


ver follow his wife into New Hampshire or any where 


else, for the purpose of preventing a divorce, or even 
a worse calamity. In this view of the case, the lady 
of the reverend gentleman in Connecticut, has we 
dare say, found the very spot for her wishes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

‘Boston Ice Trane. There are sixteen compa- 
nies now engaged in the business of shipping ice in 
Boston. They formerly sold ice in New Orleans at 
6 cents a pound; but now sell it at one cent, and by 
the consequent increase of consumption and the 
quantity prevented from melting by the dispatch of 
sales, they make four dollars now to where they made 
one formerly. The ice is sawed into square blocks 
not less than 12 inches thick, and is ed into ves- 
sels with straw and hay, boxed with thin lumber 
made air tight. One Boston company paid $7,000 
last year for the straw and hay they used for pack- 
ing. 


Boston anp Maine Ram Roap. This rail road 
is advancing step by step towards completion. It is 
but a short time since it made an advance from Exe- 
ter to Newmarket. The rails are now laid between 
the latter place and Dover, and a train of cars went 
over the road. to as pre on Wednesday last, and 
it will be soon opened thus far to the public, making 
a distance of 67 milesfrom Boston. The line for this 
distance consists of part of the Boston and Lowell 
rail road, 15 miles—the Boston and Portland to the 
New Hampshire line, 20 miles, and the Boston and 
Maine to Dover, 32 miles. We understand that it is 
to be further continued the present season to the state 
of Maine, at Great Falls. 


VERMONT. 

Comrpiiment. A few days ago, while the fortifica- 
tion bill was under discussion in the United States 
senate, Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, advocated an amend- 
ment in favor of fortifying the frontier of that state 
and taking some care of e Champlain. He ad- 
verted to what had been done by the Green Moun- 
tain boys in the late war, &c. After he had con- 
cluded, Mr. Preston rose and said that “what he had 
ju heard from the senator had certainly left him 

ess cause for regret; if the defences were neglected 

any where, no where could they be so with less detri- 
ment to the country than in Vermont; the spirit of her 
Green Mountain boys would make every pass in her hills 
a Thermopylac and every cove a Salamis! 


CONNECTICUT. 

Banas. There are thirty-one banks in Connecti- 
cut. Their aggregate loans are $10,306,069; their 
circulations, $2,506,282; their specie $420,092. The 
Harford bank has $77,000 specie; the Phenix do. 
$50,000; the others from 62,500 to 433,000. 

There are rumors in circulation detrimental to the 
Stanford bank of Connecticut. The commissioners, 
in their recent report, state that the bank was not in a 
condition to declare a dividend, notwithstanding which 
a dividend was declared of $1 per share, report says, 
out of the capital. 


NEW YORK. 

Srare Canars. There are but few subjects of 
public importance in which the people of this state 
should feel a greater interest than in the operations 
of the canals constructed by the state. It is gratify- 
ing to the friends of our system of internal improve- 
ment, to observe and note its triumphant success.— 
But few however, are aware of the fact that, the 
Erie and Champlain canals, with all of the late 
ral canals, (except the Genesee Valley and Black 
River, which are not yet completed) are paid for from 
the funds already provided for that purpose. This 
will leave the present and future internal improve- 
ment debt of the state to amount to about the cost of 
the enlargement for the Erie canal, the construction 
of the Genesee Valley and Black River canals, and 
other improvements. 

The following statement will be found interestin 
inasmuch as it presents a view of the operations o 
our canal system from its commencement in 1817 to 
Sept. 30, 1840. Since then a large balance has ac- 
crued in favor of the canals. Soo 

ERIE AND CHAMPLAIN CANALS. 


aymenis. : 

Cost of construction . . . - $10,035,132 62 
epairs . s . s e © © © « + 343,035 64 
Cost of collecting tolls, &c, . . . 382,892 29 
Interest on loans... . . .» 5,776,111 52 
Premium on stocks purchased . . 386 55 
Miscellaneous .... . 1,051,912 77 
21,927,471 39 


Balance in favor of E. & C. canal fund 4,398,473 84 
| $26,325,945 93 
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Reven 
Tolls . . . ©. + « « « © « $18,595,818 61 
Auctionduty . . . . . . - . 93,592,039 05 
Salt duty . ....... 2,055,458 06 


Steamboat tax . . . . « è o 
Sales of lands . . .. +. . 


Rent of surplus water . . . . . 25,127 36 
Miscellaneous ...... -« 247,354 18 
Interest on surplus... . .~ 1,474,502 79 
Premium on loans. . . z3.. 158,380 01 
$26,325,945 23 

LATERAL CANALS. 

Cost of construction. 
Oswego ........ - $543,962 23 
Cayuga and Seneca. . . . . . . 226,036 64 
Chemung. . ....-. > . 348,440 61 
Crooked lake . . . . . =. e ©. . 140,671 49 
Chenango. . . .... - 2,389,311 72 
Total . . . . $3,648,422 69 
Interest oe © © o o o he) 1,248,331 67 
Repairs e e . e e e e ` e e 710,305 99 
Expenses of collection . . . . . 54,032 96 
Miscellaneous. . . .... . > 34,420 80 
Total payments. . . . . . .  #5,6095,514 11 
se receipts ° e e . > ° e e °@ 1,004,543 74 
Balance against lateral canals . . „690,970 37 


Revenue to September 30, 1840. 
Oswego... . i a 
Cayuga and Seneca . . 1... 
Chemung .......2.4.. 
Crooked lake . .....2.. 
Chenango . . . s s e b «© 2 


199,747 77 
77,884 60 
37,785 49 
201,493 73 


1,004,543 7 
Viz—Tols + . . . . 546,903 £9” ee 
Sales of land (Oswego canal) 212,956 97 
Rent of surplus water (do.) 6,045 53 
Miscellaneous ... . 
Premium on loans . 


1,004,543 74 
Receipts. 


appa bier i 

Erie and Champlain = 
canals $21 927,471 39 
Lateral canals 5,695,514 11 


$27,622,985 50 
27,330,488 97 


Balance against all 
of the above ca- 


$302,496 53 


This balance has been more than paid by the 
revenue on the canals since the close of the last fiscal 
ear. 
The auction and salt duties have been for some 
ary transferred from the canal fund to the general 
nd for the support of the state government. 
The actual receipts from tolls only on all of the 


above canals to Sept. 30, 1840, was $19,142,722 11.| Euro 


The total cost of the same canals, with repairs and 
expenses of collection, &c. was $19,173,832 15. 

us it appears that the interest and remaining ex- 
penses on the canals have been paid by the auction 
and salt duties, the steamboat tax, (which last only 
existed during the time of the exclusive privilege 
granted to Fulton and others), sales of land, and 
other minor sources of revenue. [N Y. Amer. 


_ Tue Sarr Trape will soon be carried on with 
Increased activity. By an advertisement now in 
course of publication it will be seen that the canal 
board have determined to allow a liberal drawback 
of duties and tolls upon all salt manufactured at the 
state springs and sent out of the state. By an official 
letter addressed to Mr. Farnham, canal collector, 
we learn that the canal board of this state have been 
met in a spirit of corresponding liberality by the 
board of public works of Ohio—that body having au- 
thorised a drawback of 2 per cent. on tolls charged 
for salt carried upon the Ghio canal from Cleveland 
to Portamouth, and which shall be carried from the 
latter place to other ports on the Ohio river. The 
aggregate drawbacks allowed by this state and Ohio 
will not fall far short of 75 cents on every barrel of 
Onondaga salt delivered on the Ohio below Ports- 
mouth. A bounty to such an extent, by cheapening 
the article in a corresponding degree, cannot fail to 
extend immensely the consumption of our salt in the 
valley of the Mississippi. Buffalo Com. Adver. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Resources anp Crenit or tue Sratre. A com- 
munication which appeared in the Pennsylvania In- 
telligencer furnishes the folowing account of the re- 
sources and credit of the state: 


nett | is capable of 


The state of Pennsylvania is inhabited by 1,724,033  sapeake. It is estimated that the trade will this year 


free le, industrious and enterprising. In 1790, 
the aer was only 434,373. = 

We have more than 30,000,000 of acres of land, 
and under better cultivation than any in thìs union, 
and constantly improving. It is worth at least 
4752,000,000. We have more than 300,000 houses, 
worth 300,000,000, and barns, workshops, stores, fur- 
naces, forges, factories and mills, worth §248,000,000 
more. Nor has our public debt been contracted for 
nothing. Our rail roads and canals extend, not only 
to our coal and iron mines, but are designed to con- 
nect the waters of the great lakes and the great Ohio 
and Mississippi vallies, with the waters of the Dela- 
ware and the Chesapeake. They intersect the state 
in every direction from west to east and from north 
to sith: Including state and company works, we 
have more than one thousand miles of canals and se- 
ven hundred miles of rail roads, completed and in 
operation, and costing, with bridges, public buildings, 

and water-works, more than $100,000,000.— 

me portions of these works are not yet profitable, 

in consequence of the unfinished link, and yet the 

tolls will this year, on the state works of about 700 
miles, exceed a million of dollars. 

The value of the anthracite coal mines upon the 
Schuylkill, the Lehigh, the Swatara, the Wisconisco, 
the Shamokin, the Susquehanna and the Lackawan- 
na, which are but jut begining to pour down their 
mineral wealth upon the markets of the ocean, is in- 
calculable. In 1820 the trade commenced, and 365 


- $487,632 15 | tons were sent to market, from the Lehigh. In 1825 the 


trade commenced upon the Schuylkill. The Schuyl 
kill canal was then finished. ere are now about 
55 miles of rail roads, branching from the canal to 
the several mines, and 45 miles of rail roads, under 
ground. About 1,800 cars are employed in conveying 
the coal from the mines to the canal, and between 8 
and 900 boats are used in conveying the coal to Phi- 
ladelphia. The arrival of vessels annually in the 
Schuylkill for the conveyance of Schuylkill coal to 
other states, will number about 3,100. One hundred 
and seventy sloops, schooners and barges, arrived in 
two days last week. The Schuylkill mines will this 
year produce more than 500,000 tons, and the other 
anthracite mining districts about the same quantity, 
making 1,000,000 tons, of which about 800,000 will 


$26,325,945 23 be exported to other states. The coal trade is but 
1,004,543 74! 


$27,330,488 97 | of wood in the eastern waters, and will be used in 


yet in its infancy and increasing rapidly. The use 
of anthracite coal in steamboats is taking the place 


the steamers of the ocean, as the safest and cheapest 


fuel. It is also coming into use in driving machine- 
ry and making iron. e mines upon the Swatara 
are capable of produci as much as the Schuylkill, 


and so are those of the Lehigh, the Wisconisco, the 
Shamokin and the Susquehanna: and the Schuylkill 

roducing four times the amount that is 
now mined. ita rovements will soon be completed to 
all these mining districts. What then will be the annu- 
al worth of the whole of the anthracite coal of Penn- 
sylvania that will be carried upon her public works! 

But we have not only anthracite, but, according to 
our state geologist, more bituminous coal than all 
- Our state canals intersect this bituminous 
coal field in all directions. All Europe contains 
about 2,000 square miles of bituminous coal lafid.— 
Pennsylvania has 10,000 square miles, or 6,400,000 
acres. It is estimated by our state geologist, that 
the great western bituminous coal field of Pennsylva- 
nia contains three hundred thousand millions of tons!— 
Ten thousand times more than England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. 

This vast mineral wealth, without the public im- 
provements, would have been dead capital for ever. 
According to the returns of the county commission- 
ers to the secre of the commonwealth, there was 
mined in 1837, in Pennsylvania, west of the Alleghe- 
ny mountains, more than 2,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal! Not one ton of this reached the Atlantic mar- 
ket. About nine-tenths of it was consumed in do- 
mestic purposes at home, in furnaces and rolling 
mills, and in driving machin One-tenth, or 
200,000 tons, were shipped down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi. What this trade will be when the great 
valley is filled with population, wealth and refine- 
ment—when western Pennsylvania becomes the ma- 
nufacturing dependence of the western states—can 
hardly be conjectured. 

Nor is this great bituminous coal field entirely se- 
pared from the Atlantic. We have abundance of 

ituminous coal, the nearest in the U. States, of any 
quantity to tide water. The Virginia and Maryland 
a = the Potomac, = from 180 rA 200 anne 
rom sloop navigation at Georgetown. e com 
tion last wear of the tide water canal from Havre de 
Grace, in Maryland, to the Pennsylvania canal at 
Columbia, has, this year, for the first time, opened a 
navigation for the bituminous coal of the Juniata, 
and the west branch of the Susquehanna to the Che- 


reach 100,000. The amount is unlimited which can 
be sent from these places on our canals to market. 
A rail road has been constructed 40 miles long, from 
the northern end of our coal basin to Corning, on the 
Chemung canal of N. York, sage aa Seneca lake. 
There is now six locomotives and between 3 and 400 
cars on this road, conveying coal from Blossburg 
mines into the state of N. York. — os 

The quantity of iron produced in Pennsylvania, is 
equal to about one-third of the product of the whole 
union. Her iron is superior in quality to any other. 
According to the remarks of the hon. James Irvine, 
in a late poci in congress, we had in 1839, 210 
charcoal furnaces producing 98,350 tons of pig metal, 
and 70,000 tons of this was converted into bar iron 
by forges apd rolling mills. More than 15,000 work- 
men, -together making 90,000 people with their fa- 
milies, consume annually 67,000, worth of se 
cultural produce and merchandise. The number has 
i greatly since by the establishment of an- 

thracite furnaces. | 

The amount of bar and pig iron is now worth about 

$7,000,000. According to the returns to the secre- 
tary of the commonwealth, there was manufactured 
in 1838, 50,558 tons of castings in 36 counties, valu- 
ed at 45,805,599. Add estimated value of cast iron 
in 16 counties, at least $1,194,401, and the amount of 
bar, pig and cast iron in Pennsylvania ią wo 
laid ,000. A considerable amount of Jersey iron 
is made into castings and rolled into bars in Philadel- 
phia, and a quantity of pigs of western Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky are made into castings roll- 
ed into bars at Pittsburg. 

Having now glanced at some of the sources of the 
great wealth of our state, we will enumerate the fol- 
lowing items taken from the returns of the marshals, 
in taking the last census, from the returns of the 
commissioners to the secretary of the commonwealth, 
and other sources. The returns of the marshals are 
much too low, owing to a neglect of duty on their 
part, and the great reluctance on the part of the peo- 
ple to answer the questions put to them, it being cir- 
culated, for party p , that it was a forerunner 
of direct taxation by the general government. 

We have, however, taken the returns for our cal- 
culations, in most instances. The amount of the pro- 
ducts of the dairy, and also the value of lumber, an- 
nually produced in Pennsylvania is so manifestly un- 
true, that we have taken the returns of the coun 
commissioners to the secretary of the commonweal 
as our authority. 


Value of 30,080,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania, 
including water power, quarries, mines of iron, 
salt, coal and all other minerals $752,000,000 

Value of 300,000 dwelling houses 300,000,000 

Value of barns, worksh stores, fur- 
naces, rolling mills, forges and fac- 


tories 

Value of 1,700 ma of perch at ar 
roads, and of bridges, public - 
ings, gas and water-wor 100,000,000 


Total value of real estate $1,400,000,000 

Here is real estate to the amount of one billion four 

hundred millions of dollars! A tax of three per cent. 

upon it will pay 35,000,000 of the public debt of 

Pennsylvania, and leave 7,000,000 in the treasury 
besides! 

Value of 361,558 horses and mules, at 460 $21,695,480 


248,000,000 


Value of 1,161,576 neat cattle, 15 17,423,640 
Value of 1,755,597 sheep, 4,388,992 
Value of 9,307,366 swine, 3} 32,575,781 
Value of poultry, 679,989 


Furniture of 300,000 houses, including 
wearing apparel, plate and jewelry 
Carriages, stages, wagons, farmers’ im- 
plements, mechanic tools, books of 
all kinds, ships, brigs, barges, schoon- 
ers, rail cars, sonay and lo- 
comotive steam engines and steam- 
boats , 

Goods, wares, merchandise, stocks, 
money and all other personal proper- 


120,000,000 


280,000,000 


ty, at least 223,237,118 
Value of personal property $700,000,000 
Value of real estate, as above 1,400,000,000 

. Total value to the state $2, 100,000,000 

Thus it will be seen that the property of this com- 
monwealth at a low estimate, is worth two billions 
one hundred millions of dollars!! The swine alone will 


nearly pay the whole state debt! 

Annvat Propuctions. Let us now look at the 
yearly products of the state. We raise one-sixth 
of all the wheat of the union, and our land is ca- 
pable of rouen as much as England now does— 
100,000,000 of els. ; l 
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and clothing them herself, and making the 


22 
: Value. ing states her tributaries. Her water power upon West Tennessee. 
Wheat 12,995,220 12,995,220} the Susquehanna and her hundred branches, upon Carroll 1,195 425 1,179 439 
Rye 6,544,654 3,926,793 | the Delaware and Schuylkill and their tributaries, | Dyer 324° 212° 317 224 
Barley 206,858 155,144 | and upon the streams that make up the Alleghany | Fayette 1,003 864 `- 998 936 
Oats 20,485,848 5,121,712 | and Monongahela, is capable of performing the labor | Gibson 1,017: ` 432° 1,151 513 
Buckwheat 2,082,012 1,041,006 | of 400,000,000 men. hat her steam power cando | Hardeman 624 ‘853 574 842 
Indian corn 14,022,413 7,011,206 | in her anthracite coal fields, and upon her 10,000 | Henry ` 721° 1,108 699 1,193 
Potatoes 9,463,463 2,365,864 | square miles of bituminous coal lands, let the scoffers | Henderson 1,100 3238 1,226 388 
| ————— | at her credit calculate! Notwithstanding the suici- | Haywood 655 544 706 627 
° 65,801,468 $32,616,945 | dal stabs at our credit by a portion of the Philadel- | Madison 1046 554 1,131 610 
| Pounds. phia press, she paid her semi-annual interest in spe- | McNairy 291 maj. 
. Butter sold in 699 townships 8,291,835 cie on the first day of August, and this in the very | Obion 274 387 237 438 
- Estimated sold in 361 town- crisis of the financial difficulties of the country, be- | Pe 707 388 685 456 
ships 3,808,165 fore our tax could be made available. A safer and | Shelby 829 738 781 668 
Butter consumed by produ- better investment cannot be made than in the public Tipton 519 584 ` 320 425 
cers 36,000,000 stocks of aif oe They are based upon re-| Weakly | 9 726 418 871 
—— sources that will be permanent forever. Those who a : — 
50,000,000 12,500,000 | depreciate them, are either ignorant of their’ value 10,523; 8,143- 10,613 8,629 
Cheese sold in 699 townships 3,857,080 or dishonest enough to speculate upon the timid. 8,143 i saa 
Estimated sold in 361 town- There are no people in the world who have so many |" 
ships 1,142,920 advantages and so few burdens. The public debt is 2,380 ` 
Consumed by producers 15,000,000 a trifle in this rich and powerful commonwealth. RECAPITULATION: 
— We can pay it and never feel the burden. Our po- | Jones’ majority in East Tennessee ' 3,147 
20,000,000 1,500,000 | pulation are industrious, thriving and honest, and out | <$ «  : «c: West Tennessee, one coun- 
Milk more than 1,000,000 | of the company of the Phialadelphia brokers, and the ty not heard from 
Orchards and gardens more than 3,000,000 | subsidized presses in their interest, there is not aman 
Beef sold in 699 townships 35,535,196 among the seventeen hundred thousand free people E l 5,527 
Estimated sold in 361 town- who boast of the title of “Pennsylvanians,” who does | Polk’s majoritfin Middle Tennessee, one coun- 
ships 14,464,804 not scorn the dishonest and recreant sentiment of a : to not heard from 2,286 
Consumed by producers, say violated public faith. be í | — 
three-fourths 150,000,000 — Jones’ majority thus far 3,241 
— TENNESSEE. REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED. 
200,000,000 14,000,000 ELECTION RETURNS—FOR GOVERNOR. W hips. ' V. B. 
Pork sold in 699 townships 19,892,312 East Tennessee. Williams, of Carter, Campbell, of Washington, 
Estimated sold in 361 town- 1841. 1839. Senter, of Grainger; Milligan, of Greene, 
sbips 10,107,688 ` | Ross, of Anderson, ~ Eanes, of Sullivan, 
Consumed by producers, say Counties. Jones. Polk. Cannon. Polk. | Wheeler, of Campbell, _ Jones, of Greene, 
four-fifths 126,000,000 Anderson 540 265 507 259 | Scruggs, of Jefferson, Fain, of Hawkins, 
l Blount 1,065 669 911 811 | Lea, of Cocke, Crintz, of Hawkins, 
~ 150,060,000 10,500,000 | Bradley 300 maj. 300 781 | Miller, of Sevier, Lane, of Claiborne, 
Mutton and veal estimated 9,500,000 | Bledsoe 590 225 516 263 | Hodsden, of Blount, Hembree, of Roane, 
Poultry and fish estimated 2,000,000 | Claiborne 451 750 576 785 | Pate, of Knox, ‘Torbitt, of Monroe, 
Campbell 343 362 279 467 | Wester, of Roane, Walker, of McMinn, 
Total value of food _ 486,616,945 | Cocke 821 100 654 263 | Sherrill, of Bledsoe, Rowles, of McMinn, 
Value of 1,284,677 tons of hay 12,846,770 | Carter > 728 138 770 141 | England, of White, Wan, of Meigs, 
Value of 3,028,647 pounds of wool 1,211,458 | Grainger 1,003 520 801 690 | Brooks, of Jackson, Griessom, of Fentress, 
Lumber, pine sawed, in 699 Greene 894 1,574 883 1,700 | Goodall, of Smith, Oglesby, of Overton, 
townships sold 238,511,400 ft. Hamilton 13 maj. 622 436 | Hughes, of Smith, Hopkins, of Warren, 
Estimate in 361 townships 161,488,600“ Hawkins 1,053 1,343 804 1,433 | Campbell, of Davidson, Hill, of Warren, 
Estimate unsold 400,000,000 * Jefferson 1,603 148 1,509 207 | Ewing, of Davidson, Howard, of Franklin, 
m Johnson 351 70 323 95 | Muirhead, of Wilson, Estill, of Franklin, 
z 800,000,060 8,000,000) Knox 1,842 385 1,611 464 | McCorkle, of Wilson, Barry, of Sumner, 
Unsawed timber, shingles and McMinn 955 884 960 1,322) Norman, of Rutherford, Henry, of Sumner, 
staves sent tomarket in 699 | ‘Monroe 847 985 850 1,077 | Burton, of Rutherford, Dew, of Maury, 
townships 42,068 Meigs 84 572 103 594 | Perkins, of Williamson, Polk, of Maury, 
Estimated sold in 361 town- Marion 101 maj. 473. 399 | Bostick, of Williamson, Black, of Bedtord, 
ships 157,932 Mo 158 125 104 154 | Buchanan, of Lawrence, Long, of Bedford, 
Estimated consumed at home 1,500,000 Polk 194 345 new county. | Brown, of Wayne, Reece, of Lincoln, 
_——— Roane 883 649 943 577 | Marable, of Humphreys, Rogers, of Lincoln, 
eo ost 2,000,000 2,000,000 | Rhea 160 368 162 433 | Buck, of Montgomery, Buchanan, of Giles, 
Other agricultural products 15,000,000 | Sullivan 313 1,336 250 1,412 | Powell, of Robertson, Buford, of Giles, 
l < —— | Sevier 869 88 750 191 | Bledsoe, of Carroll, McGinnis, of Hardin, 
Annual value of agricultural products in Washington 798 1,123 -796 1,119 | Mitchell, of Gibson, Walker, of Hickman, 
the state $125,684,173 — —— ——|! Polk, of Obion, Eubanks, of Dickson, 
Value of pig bar and cast iron 14,000,000 16,464 13,317 16,448 16,073 | Standifer, of Hamilton, Cherry, of Stewart, 
Value of anthracite coal mined 5,000,000 13,317 16,07 Haskell, of Madison, Copeland, of Henry, 
Value of bituminous coal 4,000,000 —_—_— Perkins, of Haywood, Fenville, of Weakley, 
Value of cotton, woolen, iron, leather, 3,147 375 Graham, of Perry, Fentress, of Hardeman, 
hats, engines and other manufactures— Middle Tennessee Alexander, of Shelby, Gleen, of Tipton. 
at least 13,000,000 | Bedford 1,851 2,344 1,837 2,427 Pullon k, a igs 
~ | Davidson 1,768 1,236 1,744 1,507 ugiass, Of f ayette, 
Total. value of annual products 161,685,173 | Dickson "319 657 "370 656 | Trice, of McNairy. 
Thus it will be seen that the annual products of | Franklin 554 1,358 510 1,607| Whigs 39—V. B. 36. 
the state exceed one hundred and sixty-one millions of | Fentress 144 359 207 352 SENATORS ELECTED. 
dollars—one per cent. on which will pay the interest | Giles 3,110 1,276 1,127 1,461 | Dis. Whigs. Dis. V. B. 
on our state debt. Hardin 510 596 476 613} 3. Reneau, of Sevier, 1. Powell, of Wash'ton, 
The state has laid a tax, which is estimated by | Hickman 319 958 195 1,054] 4. Williams, of Granger, 3. Johnson, of Greene, 
Wm. B. Reed, an intelligent state senator from Phi-| Humphreys, 433 693 194 373] 5. Nelson, of Knox, 6. Miller, of McMinn, 
ladelphia, to produce annually $1,800,000; more | Benton 219 388 | 11. Peyton, of Sumner, 7. Waterhouse, of Rhea, 
than enough to the interest on our debt. The! Jackson 1,109 622 1,112 690 | 14. Ledbetter, of Ruth’d, 9. Laughlin, of Warren, 
tolls on our public works will this year exceed a| Lawrence 522 505 554 433 | 15. Jennings, of Davidson, 10. Ross, of Giles, 
million of dollars, which sum will from yeat to year | Lincoln 728 2504 741 2,584 |16. Foster, of Williamson, 12. Warren, of Bedford, 
increase, and the dividends from bank stock, auc- | Maury 1,367 2,187 1,437 2,338 | 19. Frey, of Robertson, 13. Martin, of Maury, 
tions, &c. will far more than defray the expenses of | Montgomery 925 781 963 824 | 20. Motley, of Wilson, 17. Mathews, of Lawr’ce, 
the government. Where then is the cause for alarm | Overton 262 959 296 961 | 21. Bradbury, of Hen’son, 18. Hardwicke, of Dick’n, 
or despondency? Besides all this, the bill for the | Robertson 968 680 1,067 692 | 23. Sevier, of Carroll, 22. Gardner, of Weakly, 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands among Rutherford 1,711 1,635 1,643 1,749 |24. Ashe, of Haywood, 25, Macklin, of Fayette. 
the states, must pass congress, and Pennsylvania will | Smith 369 690 2,290 7719| 8. Turney, dem. (representing a whig district). 
be entitled to a tenth of the whole. The quantity of | Stewart 400 736; Whigs 12—V. B. 13. 
public lands to which the Indian title is extinguish- | Sumner 703 1,626 751 1,919 m 
ed, after deducting the reserves to the new states, | Warren 476 2,037 395 2,110 ALABAMA. 
and which remains unsold, exceeds 220,000,000 of| Wayne 666 319 709 304| Tae Supreme Court has just closed an unusual- 
acres, and the pary n which the Indian title has | Williamson 1,805 809 1,788 919 | ly laborious session. The judges have already de- 
not yet been extinguished exceeds 730,000,000. White 1,162 511 1,100 497 | livered upwards of one hundred written opinions, 
o conclude who does not feel oe of this pic-| Wilson 2,246 971 2,273 1,157 | many of them voluminous, and have thirty or forty, 
ture of Pennsylvania? She has al! the resources of we learn, still to write out, after settling the points 
a great nation within herself, for happiness in peace, 24,027 26,313 24,398 29,130jof law. The court is still open, although the docket 
for power in war. She is capable of maintaining 24,027 has been cleared, and will not be formally adjourn- 
30,000,000 of people within her borders, of feeding , until the opinions are all delivered 
i surround- 2,286 { Afonitor. 
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‘+n co MIBSISSIPPE a. 
_ Guors. The Vicksburgh Whig of Augast 3d says: 
A friend who has recently returned from the interior, 
writes as follows: “I was much gratified to see crops 
ef cotton looking so fine in the back country. I saw 
eonsiderable of wheat and other smal? , aud great 
numbers of hogs. It is the opinion of many planters 
ix the interior that they will raise more than enough 
_meat to supply them. It is'a fact that pork has been 
36 for less in Hinds, Madison and Rankin coun- 
ties, it-has on the river. The prospect is en- 
eouraging.” 
LOUISIANA. 
Lian Exvepition. The grand 
on the 19th ultimo, returned 
“not a true bill” = ape Persifor F. Smith, of Phila- 
delphia, captain Charles F. Hozey, and Mesers. Geo. 
W. Reeder, Edward H. Wilson and Thomas Bates, 
who engaged in the unlucky Bayou Limekiln expe- 
dition. Judge Cano then the attorney ge- 
neral if he had any fi charge against those gon 
tlemen. ; ius re in the tive. The 
judge accordingly ordered their immediate release. 


. INDIANA. 

Farming oN A Laer scare. Extract of a letter 
from a gentleman in Indiana to a-ferwarding house 
in Rochester, dated Michigan City, Aug. 11, 1841. 

I have bought 10,000 bushels of wheat of one far- 
mer, and of his own raising, and it is only about one- 
half of his crop. The same farmer has 800 acres of 
corn and 2,500 hogs to fat next fall, together with lots 


Tae Bayou 
jury at New Orleans 


of other stock and spring crops. == 
If have farmers in Monroe that can go 
ahead of that, I will give it up. I have never seen 


fairer wheat than the new erop is here. 

From all accounts it is evident greater quantities of 
Wheat have been raised in the new states this year 
than ever before; and western New York is compelled 
for once to knock under, in large farming operations, 
to Indiane. We are in no danger of famine for 
bread. [ Democrat. 


WISKONSAN. 
. Leap. We copy the following interesting article 
from the Milwaukie Courier. e lead trade has 


heretofore gone down the Mississippi, with the excep- 
tion of a small portion by the way of the Wiskon- 
san and Fox rivers to Greenbay and thence to New 
York. Assoon as the Milwaukie and Rock River 
canal is completed, immense quantities of lead will 
be carried oa it to Milwaukie on Lake Michigan. 
The best plan, as the roads are not as perfect as 
they could be desired in Wiskonsan, will be to car- 
ry the lead over the snow in the winter season to the 
Jake, to be ready for an early departure in spring. 

Wiskonsan seems to be the wonder of the age, 
as its soil which is rich to a proverb, is at the same 
time underlaid with the richest mineral wealth. 

The Lead Trade. Our citizens on Saturday after- 
noon, were not a little by the ap 
in our streets of four sucker teams, lo with 
lead from the furnace of Thomas Parish, esq. near 
Muskoday, in Grant county. These teams brought 
over about ten tons of lead, to be shipped to New 
York. It was sent on the Madison, on Monday. 


We are informed by Mr. Dousman, that lead can | Pro 


be sent from this place to New York, for about fifty 
cents per hundred, and it costs 93 cents per hundred 
to deliver it here from Muskoday, making the en- 
Sire expense of transporting the lead from the fur 
nace to New York about $1 50 per hundred, or §30 
per top. This is a much Jess price than it costs to 
ip lead to New York via New Orleans. Wo 
| tand the average cost by that route is about 
$40 per tòn. “ 
teams returned loaded with salt, which was 
obtained here at about $2 50 per barrel. This can be 
disposed of in the mines at t §7 per barrel—a 
bac? A tet advance certainly. 
Pe a beards oma PES ap RAR EERS 
id not e least difficulty in getting h 
with about 2 tons on each soni ai 
:. The t inducement, however, which the lake 
route holds out to the smelter, over the southern 
' route for the lead trade, is the increased ition 
with which their lead gets to market. The lead 
which arrived here on Saturday was shipped on the 
‘Madison on Monday, and will be in New York with- 
in 90 days from the time it left the furnace, near the 
Mississippi river; and the owner will get his returns 
in abont four weeks 
smelted. A 


ntleman from Galena recently inform- 
ed us that 


e shipped, over 90 days since, about 


urreney 
$1,500 worth of lead to New York by the southern | throughout al] parts of the country. It being thusa like a 


route, and had net then got his returns from it. 

We are informed by Mr. Dousman, that he will 
ship in a few weeks about 20 tons more, which he 
has p and paid for in salt. 


did not 
| desired 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. l 


SerremBerR 1. Mr. Buchanan presented the memo- 
rial of the ‘‘Artist’s Fund society of Philadelphia,” 
requesting congress to impose a duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign prints and pictures; and, also, the me- 
morial of “‘the Artists Amature’s association of 
Philadelphia,” making a similar request. 

The memorials were laid upon the table. — 

Mr. Wright presented the preamble and resolutions 
adopted at a meeting in Brunswick county, Virginia, 
in relation to the leading measures before congress, 
and expressive of their disapprobation of the same; 
laid on the table and ordered to printed. 

The bill to provide for the satisfaction of the out- 
standing Choctaw reservations under the 19th article 
of the treaty of Dancing Rabit Creek of September, 
1830, was put on its passage. 

Mr. Henderson moved to recommit the bill with 
certain instructions which motion gave rise to some 
remarks from Mr. Sevier and Mr. Linn in support of 
the bill and against the motion to recommit; which 
motion was not agreed to. 

The bill was then passed by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Buchanan, 
Choate, Clay, of Alabama, Fukon, King, Linn, McRo- 
berts, Morehead, Mouton, Nicholson, Phel Pierce, 
Sovier, Stu » Tappan, White, Woodbridge, Wood- 
parf, Wright, Young—23. e 

AYS—Moærs. Bates, Berrien, Clay, of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Man- 
gum, meth Miller, Prentiss, Preston, Smith, of Inda. 

utharJ—165. 

The act establishing duties and drawbacks coming 
up as the unfinished business— 

Mr. Berrien, pursuant to notice given yesterday, 
moved that it be laid on the table, with a view to take 
up the consderation of the bill to establish a fiscal 
corporation. a p 

. Rives opposed this motion, and expressed his 
hope that the pesi bill would be proceeded with 
until it was disposed of. He understood the notice 
given by the senator from Georgia to eed on the 
supposition that the revenue bill would by this time 
be gone through with. 

r. Clay said that he was, of course, ready to sub- 
mit to any arrangement which the senate might pre- 
fer; but it certainly had been the general understand- 
ing at the adjournment yesterday that the bank bill 
was to be taken up to-day. Undor that understanding, 
Mr. C. had himself come to the senate to-day. it 
the revenue bill was to be taken up, he should like 
to refer to some statistical tables which he had not 
now with him; he would not say, however, that he 
was unprepared to proceed with that bill, if such were 
the pleasure of the senate. 


Mr. Archer said that, personally, he was indiffe- 
rent which bill was taken up; but as his colleague 
had expressed a wish for further delay, it would be 
inconsistent with that courtesy he had ever found ex- 
ercised towards himself to refuse the request. 

Mr. Calhoun was reluetant to show any want of 


courtesy, but he really was very desirous the senate 
should go on with the bank bill, as had yesterday been 


. Rives said that gentlemen had entirely mistaken 
the whole spirit an puree of his remarks. He 
asked no favors. He felt himself as well prepared 
to go on with the bank bill as other gentlemen, and he 
had asked that the revenue bill should be proceeded 
with only on the general principle which he thought 


had been he eee to at the outset, that when once asub-' 
ject was taken up it should not be abandoned or sus- 


nded till it was finally disposed of. 
Pei Rer further brief remarks by Messrs. Berrien and 


Woodbury, (the latter in favor of the motion), the mo- | 
tion was carried by a vote of yeas 34, nays 14, and! cutters former 


thus the revenue bill was laid on the table. 
On motion of Mr. Berrien, the bill from the house, 


“to provide for the collection, safe-keeping and dis- | 


bursement of the public revenue, by means of a corpo- ` 
ration to be styled the fiscal corporation of the United 
States,” was taken up, as in committee of the whole | 
and having been through by the secretary, was 
open to amendment. 

Mr. Cleysaid that although this bill was not such 
as he thought the necessities of the country requir- 
ed—it fell short, far short of what he could have 
wished to see—yet it would sceomplish to a consi-. 


from the time the lead was _ derable extent two most i 


important pry the one ; 
was the ion of the R the country, 
the other the insuring a sound and uniform c 


measure which was likely to accomplish much good, 
he should not refuse to vote for it merely because it 
ish all the good he had 


- He went for doing as much as he 


bavi 
and immed: gentlemen might fy a kite at. the white 
at i 


could, in every sphbre of tife in whith it was his lot 
move: and, on that principle, the bill should have 
is vote. : 
Mr. Benton, offered to amend the bill by striking 
out the word “‘states” among the classes of stock- 
holders deseribed in the 12th section of the bill, and 
supported his motion by a speech. l i 
. Berrien briefly replied; when the amendment 
was rejected: l 
YE Mesers. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay, of 
Alabama, King, Linn, McRobens, Mouton, Ni P 


Pierce. Sevier, Smith, of Connecticiit, Sturgeon, Tap- 
pan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, Young—I8. ae 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, ‘Bates, Berrien, 


Choate, Clay, of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
enderson, Huntington. err,’ Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
er, Morehead, Phelps, Porter. Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White; 
Woodbridge— 28. | 
Mr. Benton moved to strike out in the same connéc- 
tion the word “corporations.” The motion was nega- 
tived: yeas 21, nays 26. ` , 
Mr. Clay, by general here presented a pé- 
tition of a very respectable rof citizens of Erie; 
Pennsylvania, in behalf of the establishment of a bank 
of the United States. He said it was right their voice 
should be heard on the subject. The petition was 
laid on the table. 
Mr. Rives briefly stated his reasons why he could 
not vote for the bill. 
Mr. Benton ma an sap deren rovide that 
the rators of the ions which are permit- 
ted i keom subscribers arali be citizens of the U, 
States. This was rejected: yeas 20, nays 26. 
. Mr. Benton moved a provision that the stock of the 
tion should be transferable only to citizens 
of the U. States. This was rejected: yeas 20, nays 27. 
Mr. Walker moved an amendment, to provide that 
all the bills should be drawn on short time, and limit- 


ed to articles already shipped. This was rejected: 
yeas 2], nays 27. Cg 
Mr. Allen moved to insert an additional provision, 
that the stockholders of the corporation should be 
liable, in their individual and private capacity to 
the respective amounts of their stock, if the cor- 
poration shall at any time fail to discharge its obliga- 
tions 2 gold and silver. This wasrejected: yeas 20, 
nays 28. ae 
. Preston moved that the senate adjourn. The 
a was taken by yeas and nays at the call af 
r. peol, and decided in the negative: yeas 16, 
nays 
-Benton moved to strike out “ten dollars” and 
insert “fifty dollars,” (the amount payable on each 
share taken by corporations at the time of the sub- 
scription). This was rejected as follows: 
YEAS—Mesers. Allen, Benton, Buchan 


+ 


Calhoun, 
Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Mc- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce. Sevier, Smith, of 


Conn. Sturgcon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, 


Young—21. 

NAYS—-Mesere. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evane, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangym, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, - 
madge, White, Woodhridge—28. 

The question being now on ordering the bill to its 
third reading—Mr. Archer expressed a desire to ad- 
dress the senate, and moved an adjournment. 

Which motion prevailing, yeas 28, nays 18—The 
senate, a little before sundown, adjourned. 

SEPTEMBER 2. Mr. Buchanan presented a memo- 
rial from citizens of Philadelphia, asking thata duty 
may be imposed on the introduction of chloride of 


e. 

Mr. Calhoun presented the preamble and resolt- 
tions of a meeting of Amelia county, Virginia, con- 
demnatory of the measures of the present administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Merrick presented a memorial from the stone 
y employed on the public buildings, 
asking that appropriations may be made during the 
present session to continue the same. 

Mr. Clayton, from the committee on the library, 
reported the bill from the house making appropria- 
tions for the removal of the statue of Washi 
and placing it in the rotundo of the capitol without 
amendment; which was considered in committee of 
the whole, and read a third time and passed. 

The bill to establish a fiscal corporation coming 
up as the unfinished business of ay, and the 
question being on ordering the to its third read- 


Mr. Archer went at large into an argumentative 
speech in defence of the constitutionality of the bill. 
Mr. Buchanan replied, ing Mr. A. of ing 
consolidationist and of having forfeited bis 
claim to be considered a state-rights man. Mr. B. 
expressed à doubt whether the bill would be 


b 


R P . ‘ 
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Here Mr. Areher interposed and remarked that the 
senator ly knew much more about what would 
be done at the white house than he did: the senator’s 

y, he believed, knew more of the interior of that 
ouse than their opponents. 

Mr. Buchanan was sorry the gentleman from Vir- 

inia was mistaken: the fact was not so, as yet; but 
fe hoped it men be before long. The president had 
shown himself a man of mettle, not been 
wung to sacrifice all his old Virginia principles for 
the sake of a party from which he differed on almost 
every great and leading point of policy. Mr. B. af- 
ter going into a course of animadversion upon the 
practical working of the bill, expressed the opinion 
that it was impossible that the president, after veto- 
ing the last bank bill sent to him, could ever sign 
such a thing as this. To do so would contradict all 
the avowed principles of oul ey life. 

This course of remark called up Mr. Cley, who 
spoke with animation in reply. 
of the speech he adverted to the late disturbance at 
the president’s mansion, snd eb suggested it 
might possibly have been produced by the irruption 
of the foco party into the house on the evenin 
of the veto, and he amused himself by a conjectu 
picture of the part probably acted by the leading 
gentlemen of that pery onte occasion, and the con- 

tulatory speech ad to the president. Mr. 

. then went into a reply to the suggestion of Mr. B. 
that the president would probably veto the bill, which 
he treated as implying a most injurious imputation 
on the character of the president. 

From this point the remainder of the debate, 
which was of a very interesting, animated, and, at 
times, highly excited character, was directed almost 
exclusively to remarks on the pronen or impro- 
bability of the veto, and its probable political conse- 
quences. It continued to a late hour, and was not 
concluded when the senate adjourned, without hav- 
ing taken any question on the bill. 

fe was continued by Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay, Walker, Rives, King, Archer, Preston, Wright, 

ierce, Berrien and Linn: when Mr. Berrien, insistin 
on his right to reply to the arguments which h 
been urged against the bill he had had the honor to 
introduce as the organ of a committee, for that pur- 
pose moved an anu which motion prevail- 
ing, the senate, after a session of seven hours, at a 
little before sundown, adjourned. 

Szrremper 3. Mr. Calhown ted the resolu- 
tions and proceedings of a meeting of citizens of 
Clarke county, Virginia, condemning the measures 
of the present session; reviewing the ises made 
by the whig Foxe revious to the late election, 
which they decl had been entirely violated; 
and approving of the veto of the president on the 
bank bill. 


He asked that the proceedings be read and ordered 
to be printed. They were accordingly read, and con- 
sisted of denunciation and outcry against the measures 
of the administration. 

` Mr. Preston hoped they would not be printed. He 
did not think fit to print at the expense of the senate, 
this low slang, and criminations and recriminations, 
essays of which character eee be 

every neighborhood in the union. 
the motion to print on the table. 

Mx. Benton said the gentleman would not gain 
much by that motion, for be had a similar paper, on 

which he would say all that ought to have been said 
on this. 

Mr. Calhoun appealed to his colleague to withdraw 
his motion for a moment; which being complied with, 

he ex the hope that these resolutions would 
be printed, as the people had a right at all times to 

have their voice he The resolutions denounced 
in no more violent age dry o proceedings of this 
body, than many that had been printed, and he knew 
not why these should be singled out to be rejected in 
this manner. 

Mr. Benton opposed the motion and hoped the pa- 

rs, as they were of a respectful character to the 
Body would be printed; he opposed at some length this 
endeavor to “suppress the expression of public opi- 
pion.” He said the papers he had to present contained 
the word “veto” among others. He then went into 

an examination of the veto power, which he said 
was a 
the people, and was always a most popular measure 
whenever exercised. 
Mr. Preston said the memorial had been read, and 
received a respectful ing; and where- was the 
ight to demand its printing? It was now on the record 
of the country, and had probably already been print- 


and 


e moved to lay 


roduced from | R 


conservative power, for the defence of| red in; which, after some conversation, was carried | Lands 


an indecent and exceptionable character, andrenew-| The bill from the bouse making appropriation 
ed the motion to lay on the table. repairs of the Potomac bridge, was read a third Gane, 
The motion was carried by yeas 26, nays 17, and | and ; 
thus the motion to print and the memorial laid on the] Mr. Rives from the committee on foreign relations, 
table reported the bill from the house making an appropri- 
ae for the outfits of diplomatic agents of govern- 
men 
The senate then went into executive session, and 
after some time spent therein, adjourned. 
Sepremsrr 4. The bill from the house i 
appropriations for the purchase of ordnance feo pret d 
nance stores was taken up, and after some brief re- 


The joint resolution from the house of representa- 
tives, relating to the printing of the departments, was 
read a first and second time, and was referred to the 
committee on the library. 

The bill from the house of representatives, to re- 
peal the sixth section of the act entitled an act to 
a for the support of the military academy of the 

nited States for the year 1838, and for other pur- 
poses, passed July, 1838, and to prohibit any invest- 
ment of the funds of the United States in stocks of the 
several states, was read twice, and referred to the 
committee on finance. 

On motion of Mr. Buchanan, the bill from the 
house of representatives allowing the franking pri- 
vilege to be extended to Mrs. Harrison, widow of the 
late General Harrison, was read in committee of the 
whole the third time, and passed. s 

The joint resolution from the house of representa- 
tives, making it the duty of the attorney general to 
examine into the titles of the lands or sites for the 

urpose of erecting thereon armories and other pub- 

ic works and buildings, and for other purposes, was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary. 

The bill to provide for the collection, safe keep- 
ing, and disbursing of the public revenue by means 
of a fiscal corporation, coming up, once more, as the 
unfinished business, and the question still being on or- 
dering the bill to its third reading— 

Mr. Simmons, of Rhode Island, delivered a clear 
practical common sense speech in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Berrien, who had been charged with the bill 
went into a general reply to the objections which had 
been urged against it especially by Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Walker desired to offer an amendment to the 
bill which he would submit, and simply ask the yeas 
and nays on its adoption. It was to insert a new sec- 
tion, claiming for congress the power to “modify or 
repeal.” The question having been taken, the vote 
stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay, of 
Alab. Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, Young—20. 
_ NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Cla 
ham, Henderson, Huntington. Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, Woodbridge—28. 

The question was then put, “shall this bill be read 
a third time?” The yeas and nays having been de- 
manded, the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Mer- 
rick Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentias, Preston, 
Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
Woodhridge—27. 

NA YS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton. King, Linn, Mc- 
oberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce. Rives, Sevier, Smith, 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, 
Wright, Young— 

The bill was then read a third time by its title, and 
finally passed. 

The question was they on its title, which is as fol- 
lows: “An act to provide for the better collection, 
safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public revenue, 
by means of a corporation, to be styled ‘the fiscal cor- 
poration of the United States.’ ” 

Mr. Tappon moved to amend the title, so as to make 
it, “an act to establish a bank of the U. States.” He 
said the title pro did not belong to the institution; 
it was a of the United States, and why not give 
it that name on its face.” 

The amendment was rejected, and the original title 


adopted. 

the fortification bill was then taken up, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Preston, the question being on concur- 
ring in the amendment of the house, to that of the 
senate, which appropriates $5,000 instead of 75,000 
dollars for the selection and purchase of a site for a 
western, southwestern or northwestern armory. 

Mr. Preston moved that the amendment be concur- 


to take. Would they never 
: e land bill? There never had been 
a bill so } and so des ly contested by the 
opposition. Every amendment, including the one 
now offered, in principle, that the ingenuity of that 
opposition could devise, had been offered in the pro- 

ss of the bill in the senate, and had been voted 

own. Were these amendments to be repeated 

every bill that came before the senate? Would se- 
nators persist in this course? The whole matter con- 
nected with the distribution bill had been solemnly 
decided at the present session. Were senators not 
willing to let the poole try the measure. If it was 
wrong they would find it out and correct it. He said 
let them try it. This fighting a measure, indirectly, he 
did not like. He would submit it in all good feeling 
to senators to let this measure take its course. The 
bill authorised its repeal when congress should say 
it should be done. Let the question at all times be 
fairly and openly met and decided. Mr. 8. was 
neither to be driven nor coaxed into a reargument of 
that measure at this session. He had heard with 
pain and regret the senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Calhoun), the other day, call upon the presi- 
dent to put his veto on this important measure. He, 
(Mr. S.) did not object to the opposition of the se- 
nator while the bill was in the senate, but regretted 
that he should have felt it to be his duty to go further, 
against all parliamentary rule, and advise the i 
dent to veto a measure that had gone from the ž 
and which was specially recommended by himself m 
his last message, and urged by him upon congress for 
its adoption. Mr. S. would not pursue the subject. 
He wished to see the session brought to a close; and 
he would say nothing that would lead to debate. He 
hoped the amendment would not be adopted. 

. Allen said they would constantly, unitedly and 
with accumulated energy follow up the subject. It 
had all along been said that distributing the proceeds 
of the public lands among the states would neither 
tend to loans nor additional taxation. Now what 
had they witnessed? He would give them fair notices 
that his side of the senate meant to do all it could to 
repeal the distribution law, to help to alleviate the 
burdens of the people, which the land bill had impos- 
ed for the benefit of foreigners; and these foreigners 
our enemies, moral and political. 

Mr. Walker said the senator from Ohio talked of 
the land bill as though it had already become a law. 
He expressed the hope, if the bill was signed, that 
no bill which violated the spirit of the compromise 
would receive the sanction of the president. 

Mr. M replied; when the questian was taken 
on the amendment, and decided in the tive as 
follows: yeas 19, nays 25. The bill was laid 
orei: to be taken k on Monday. 

e revenue bill was then taken up, (the question 
pending, being the amendment of Mr. AE ain te 
exempt tea and coffee), when Mr. Clay addressed 
the senate for upwards of an hour and a half; going 
into a full exhibit of the pran state of the treasu- 
ry, and intimating that a loan might be necessary as 
sa as December next. 

r. C. in the course of his remarks, made the fol- 
lowing estimates for the receipts expenditures 
of the first part of the year 1841, and the probable 
revenue for the last half of the same year, under the 
existing revenue laws, supposing the present bill not 
to pass: 

Actual revenue for the first half of the year 1841: 
Customs, - - - $6,113,410 51 
826,669 95 


cease to assault 


n, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 


by a vote of 27 yeas to 19 nays. Bank bond, - . : 637,049 47 
The bill from the house, “authorising the transmis- | Miscellaneous items, e - 64,945 83 
sion by mail of letters and packets to and from Mrs. eee 
Harrison, widow of the late William Henry Harrison $7,642,075 76 

free of postage,” was taken up, three times read, and ure during the same time: 
Civil, misce ous and foreign inter- i 


A joint resolution from the house, making it the 


ed. A printing by the senate would rather imply ap- house, n i course, - - - $3,062,524 71 
probation, and he objected to the printing of such | duty of the attorney general to inquire into the vali- | Military, - - 6,442,893 53 
rabid effusions of party spleen and slang, which asked | dity of sites on which fortifications are d, was| Naval, * - 2,559,706 52 
for no practical measure, and would accomplish no | twice read, and referred to the committee on military 

practical end. He referred to several expressions of | affairs. $12,065,194 76 
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Publie debt, - - - 


3,937 35 
Treasury notes redeemed, includi 
interest, - - = $14,431,512 75 


$2,362,450 62 
Difference between actual receipt and 
expenditure on the first half of 1841, 6,789,437 00 
Probable revenue for the last half year 


into market as soon as pre 
were attached to no land 
impossible. He moved to lay the motion on the ta- 
ble; which, after some further debate, was carried. 


for the settlement of the ti 
which was twice read, and referred to the judiciary 
committee. è 


for salo—that they 
istrict, which rendered it 


Mr. Bayard introduced a joint resolution providing 


e to the Pea Patch Island; 


Customs, - §6,113,410 51| The revenue bill was then taken up; the question 
Lands, - - - ; 5 | pending being the amendment offered by Mr. Allen, 
Miscellaneous items, - - 64,945 83 | to exempt salt from duty, and the am nt to the 
—— | amendment as peo i by Mr. Walker, to include 
47,005,026 29 | gunny bags with salt. 
iture. Mr. Walker said, at the suggestion of his friends, he 
Civil, miscellaneous foreign inter- should withdraw his amendment for the present, as it 
course, - - = $3,062,524 71 | was supposed by some it might embarrass the origi- 
Re - - - bbe nal amendment. 
aye’ j a = 959, Mr. Huntington spoke zealously against the adop- 
Public debt, - - - 3,937 55 | 4: ; culated to 
‘Treasury notes red i 7 4,047°498 16 tion of the amendment of Mr. Allen, as calcu 


‘ $16,116,560 47 
Deficiency of the revenue during the 
last half year of 1841 to meet the 
expenditure of the same time, 
veer) of the first half brought 
forward, - - - 


9,111,534 18 
6,789,437 00 


Total deficiency of actual revenue to 
_ meet actual expenditure during the 

year 1841, - - - $15,900,971 18 
To which should be added as much more as may 
expended out of the appropriation of the extra ses- 
sion. 

Mr. We replied at some length. 

Mr. Calhoun followed; when the question was taken 
on the amendment, and decided in the affirmative, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Choate, Clay, of Alab. Clayton, Cuthbert, Dixon, 
Evans, Fulton, Grabam, Huntington, King, Linn, Mce- 

rts, Mangum, Miller, More ead, Mouton, Nichol- 
son, Phelps, "Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Sevier, Simmonse, 
Smith, of Connecticut, Smith, of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tall- 
madge, Tappan, Walker, White, Woodbridge, Wvod- 

, Wright, Young—39. 

AYS- Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Clay, of 
E Henderson, Kerr, Merrick, Preston, Rives, Southard 


Mr. Allen then moved to amend the bill by exempt- 
ing the article of salt from duty. 


. Benton, spoke for some time in support of the 
amendment. He said that the tax on salt acted-on 
the poor most oppressively; that the banker with his 


millions, did not use as much salt in a year as a far- 
mer’s cow would lick up in half a season. 
Mr. Walker moved to amend the amendment by 


addi bags. 
Mro Benton warmly objected to mixing up any 


a thing so incongruous as gunny bags with salt.: 
. Bates moved that the senate adjourn. 
Mr. Sevier, demanded the yeas and nays; which 
having been ordered, the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Mesere. Archer, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Huntington, 
Kerr, Mangum. Merrick. Miller, Morebead, Mouton, 
Phelpe, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, Southard, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, White, Woodbndge—25. 

NA YS—Meesrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Buchanan, 
Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Graham, Henderson, King, 
Lian, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Preston, Rives, 
Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Smith, of Indiana, Wal- 
ker, Woodbury, Wright, Young—22. 

And the senate adjourned to Monday. 

Serremser 6. Mr. Benton presented the proceed- 
ings and resolutions of a meeting of citizens of Surry 

-eounty, Virginia, GERNE the measures of the 
extra session, and approving the veto of the president 
on the bank bill; which without debate were laid on 
the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Berrien, from the committee on the judiciary, 
npon the bill from the house, making it the duty 
of the attorney general to inquire into the validity of 
title to sites on which fortifications are erected. 

The bill making appropriations for the expense of 

. the outfits of diplomatic agents of government, and 
the resolution relative to the purchase of water-rotted 
hemp for the use of the navy, were taken up, and laid 
over. 

Mr. Benton offered a resolution directing the secre- 
tary of the senate to transmit to the president of the 
United States a copy of the recent report from the 
secretary of the to the senate, in compliance 
with its resolution, giving a statement of the public 
lands surveyed, prepared for sale, and not advertised 
and brought into market. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, this motion, consi- 
dering it of a most remarkable character, as the pre- 
sident was inted with the reports made to the 
senate; to endeavor to inform him, would be degrad- 
ing to us, and disrespectful to him. He briefly ex- 
plained the facts why the lands had not been brought 


gum, Merrick, Miller, Porter, Smith, of Iad. Southard, 
t 


violate the spirit of the compromise act. He asked 
if senators desired to destroy the home manufactures 
and give a monopoly to foreigners? 


Mr. King was in favor of the amendment. Though 


not disposed to run counter to the spirit of the com- 
promise, he yet desired to take duties off all articles 
of necessity and used by the poorer classes. 


Mr. Bates opposed the amendment with much zeal, 


and insisted that if the duty were removed, the price, 
so far from being lessened, would be increased, from 
the fact that there would be no rivalry 


in the market. 
Mr. Cathown thought salt ought not to be interfer- 


ed with now—the duty was going off gradually, and 


full as rapidly as was consistent with safety to com- 
mercial interests. No one could regard the bill be- 
fore them as permanent. It was evident that the 
whole system would have to be revised under the 
compromise system. 


Mr. Walker was warmly in favor of the amend- 


ment. He regarded a tax on salt as inhuman and 
unjust. It was almost as necessary to human life as 


the air they breathed, and should 
all burthens whatever. 

Mr. Allen then modified his amendment so as that 
it should not take effect until after the 3d of June, 
1842. 

Mr. Clay spoke against the amendment; and said 
the very circumstance of the universality of its use 
was a reason it should come in for its share of taxa- 
tion. He never talked about the poor, but he believ- 
ed he felt as much, and probably more, than those 
who did. Who were the poor? y they were all 
poor; and any attempt to select certain classes for 
taxation, before the collecter came round they might 
be poor. He expressed the hope that the tax might 
not be interfered with. This was a subject which 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Macon took under their pecu- 
liar care, and other gentlemen had since mounted the 
hobby, and literally rode it down. He could tell 
them, if they desired to preserve the compromise, 
they must leave the salt tax alone. 

e debate was further continued by Messrs. Wal- 
ker, Benton, Calhoun and Preston, when the question 
was taken on the adoption of the amendment, and de- 
cided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Merrrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay, of 
Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson. Pierce, P 
Conn. Tappan, Walker, ;White, Woodbury, Wright, 


Young—21. 

NAYS- Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Man. 


exempted from 


urgeon, Tallmadge, Woodbridge—23. 
Several other amendments, not important in them- 
selves, were offered, but were voted down. 
Mr. Walker moved to insert among the free arti- 


cles “ an bags.” 
He brie pE the amendment. The manu- 
facturers of the article in this country sometimes en- 


tered into a combination, and raised the price of this. 
When this was the case, he wished the foreign ar- 
ticle to be admitted duty free. 

Mr. Clay said no such combination had taken or 
could take place. The amendment went to violate 
the compromise act. 

The amendment was further advocated by Messrs. 
Woodbury and King. It was then rejected: yeas 13, 


nays 33. 

Mr. Clay moved an amendment, which he said 
would benefit the cotton interest: to add a proviso to 
the end of the second section, that no duty in virtue 
of its provisions should be levied beyond 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

This was adopted without a division. 

Mr. Buchanen renewed his motion to repeal the act 
of 1833, releasing rail road iron from duty, and to 
subject it to aduty of twenty per cent. providing that 
all tron already imported shall not be affected. To 
this Mr. Huntington had offered an amendment, which 
he now withdrew. 


rentiss, Preston, Smith, of 


25 


Mr. Berrien moved to amend it, so that it should 


not take effect until the 3d of March, 1843; but in the 
meah time a duty of 20 per cent. shall be levied on 
all raid road iron, except for rail roads the construc- 
Gon of which has 
an 


y been commenced by states 
corporations. 
Mr. Puchan thought this amendment ought im- 


mediately to take effect, but he was doubtful of the 
success of it, in its original form; and from necessity, 
for the sake of accomp 
the amendment, he accep 


some good, at least, by 

the modification. 

After brief remarks by Messrs. King, Calhoun and 
, agreeing to the amendment, as modified, it 


was adopted. 
Mr. Preston moved an amendment, to exempt from 


duty, paintings and statuaries, the productions of 
American artists abroad; which was adopted. 

Mr. Evans moved to strike out “cloves” from the 
free articles; which was adopted. 

Mr. Woodbury moved to strike out the 5th section 
of the bill; which was carried. 

Mr. W. moved an amendment to levy a duty of 
twenty per cent. on low priced wools. 

Mr. Clay said the article was made free by the law 
of 1832, and it would strike a most mortal wound on 
the woolen manufactures. 

Mr. Huntington concurred in this view. 

Mr. Tallmadge ho the amendment would not 
prevail. This wool did not come in competition with 
American wool; the amendment would prove destruc- 
tive to the manufacturing interests. He sent to the 
secretary’s table a letter on this subject, which was 
read, and exhibited the deadly influence a duty on 
this article would exercise on the manufacturers. 

Mr. Huntington read a letter of the same effect. 

After further remarks by Messrs. Benton and Tap- 
pan, in opposition to the amendment, it was rejected 
without a division. 


Mr. Woodbury offered an amendment providing 
that when wool of different qualities is imported in 
the same package, and any part is worth more than 
eight cents per pound, that part shall pay a duty of 
twenty per cent. ad valorem. 

An amendment was offered by Mr. Kerr, to the ef- 
fect that circulating libraries not incorporated should 
have the power to import books. 

This amendment was debated by Messrs. Kerr, Bu- 
ehanan, Woodbury, and others. It was decided in the 
negative. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved to exempt grease from duty, 
which occasioned some pleasant and playful remar 
betweeen Messrs. Preston, Clay and others; when the 
ve was taken on its adoption, and decided in 

e negative: yeas 17, nays 29. 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, 


the senate then, at a 
late hour, adjourned. 


Septemper 7. Mr. Tallmadge ted a me- 
morial from ganas dhe makers, asking that no ad- 
ditional duty may be imposed upon bristles. Laid on 


the table. 

Mr. Clay presented a preamble and resolutions of a 
meeting of the citizens of Pike, Jackson and Hock- 
ing counties, Ohio, expressive of their satisfaction 
with the course of the whigs at the present session, 
and Con ig the veto. 

Mr. C. would only add, that more intelligent and 
patriotic men did not exist than those of the valley 
of Scioto who had done him the honor of making 
him the organ of presentation of their views. He 
moved that the paper be read and laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury inform 
the senate whether all the money due to the United 
States from the Pennsylvania bank of the United States 
has been paid into the treasury; and, if not, the amounts 
and interest not paid and the reasons why not paid, 
and the actual state and condition of the moneys, &c. 

The bill making appropriations for the outfit and 
arrearages of the diplomatic agents of the govern- 
ment was taken up in committee of the whole. - 
Mr. Mangum moved to amend the bill by striking 
u me appropriation for the salary of a charge at 

aples. 

n this motion a debate ensued, which lasted until 
the morning hour had expired, Messrs. Rives, Buchan- 
an, King and others participating; when, on motion 
of Mr. Clay, the senate p to the discussion of 
the revenue bill. 


Mr. Choate moved to amend the bill by adding to 
the Ist section, 19th line, after the word saltpetre, 
“tallow;” and in the 6lst and 62d Jines, the words 
oe marrow and other soap stocks, and palm 
oil.” 
Mr. C. then explained the object he had in view 
by the amendment, and advocated it in some brief 
remarks. 

Mr. Clay ppoe the amendment of the insertion 
of tallow at the present time. 
The question having been taken on the amendment, 
it was decided in the negative. 
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The question was thentakeù on the second branch 
of the amendment, and decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Bates then moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing in the 45th line of the lét section, after the word 
berries “smaltz;” and after the word dying, ‘“‘pra- 
nelle.” 

Mr. B. explained the object of the amendment; 
when the question was taken on the adoption of the 
amendment and decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Calhoun then moved to amend the bill by 
adding to the end of the lst section the following 


viso. 

Pr Provided, That any change made by this act which, 
according to the provisions of the act of 2d March, 
1833, commonly called the compromise act, cannot 
take effect prior to the Ist July, 1842 shall be post- 
poned until that time. 

After some remarks by Mr. Calhown, in favor of 
the amendment, and Messrs. Clay and Huntington, 
against thé same; the question was taken, and decid- 
ed in the negative, yeas 11, nays 24. 

Mr. Wright then moved to amend the bill by in- 
serting at line 88 of the Ist section, after the word 
“wood,” the following: “But this proviso shall not 
be so construed as to increase the duty now by law 
imposed upon the woods mentioned in it, and import- 
ed from any port or place within the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada.” 

After a few remarks from Mr. Evans, the question 
was taken on the adoption of the amendment, and 
decided in the negative: yeas 13, vag de 24. 

Mr. Miller moved to amend the bill by inserting 
in the 56th line of the first section, after the word 
“<fustic,’? “ d flint;” which motion was adopted. 

Mr. Benton then moved to amend the bill by in- 
serting in the 22d line of.the Ist section, after the 
words to wit: the following: “blankets costing not 
above 75 cents each, from and after the 30th day of 
June, 1842.” 

Mr. B. said the rates of duty on these blankets 
during the administration of Jackson and Van Buren 
werg comparatively small not over five per cent.— 
quité alow rate of duty. He desired to have the ar 
ticle exempted because it was used generally by poor 

ople. 

j r. Clay opposed the amendment on the ground 
that the revenue derived from this source was con- 
es; and that every dollar of it would be want- 


The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Benton and Clay, when the question was taken on 
the amendment and decided in the negative: yeas 20, 
nays 25. 

Mr. Benton said, if revenue was the object, he could 
devise a plan to put a million of dollars in the trea- 
sury at least. He would move to strike out from the 
Ist section the article of raw hides. 

On this motion quite an animated discussion took 
place, the amendment having been warmly support- 
by Mr. Benton and as warmly opposed by Mr. 

cans. 

Mr. Walker said he was not prepared to vote for 
the proposition of his friend from Missouri. Raw 
hides were an article which entered largely into the 
commerce of Mississippi in a manufactured state, and 
he would not e to lay any additional burdens upon 
the people of that state. 

The question was then taken on the adoption of the 
amendment, and decided in the negative: yeas 14, 
nays 28. 

Mr. Benton then moved to amend the bill by adding 
the following; 

Be it further enacted, That from and after the last 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one, there shall be laid and collected through- 
out the United Staies, its territories, and the District 
of Columbia, a tax on bank notes and all other paper 
put into circulation as money, by corporations, indi- 
viduals, or companies, as follows: 

On notes, ail othier paper for circulation, of the 
denomination of twenty dollars and upwards, one per 
centum per annum on the amount of the circulation 
thercof. 

On notes, and other 
denomination of five dollars and under twenty dollars, 
two per-centum per annum on the amount of the cir- 


per for circulation, of the 


culation thereof, with one per centum per annum in 
addition thereto, until the said tax amounts to twelve 
> per centum per annum. 

On notes, and other circulating paper of less deno- 
mination than five dollars, four per centum per an- 
num on the amount of the circulation thereof, with 
two per centum per annum in addition thereto, un- 
til the said tax amounts to twelve per centum per 
annum. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every de- 
scription of paper put into circulation by corpora- 
tions, companies or individuals, which shall be trans- 
ferable by delivery 
each passer thereof, and without being subject to the 


M 
p 
f pe 
b 
agreed to. 
and without the endorsement of 


laws which apply to inland bills of exchange, shall 
be held and deemed to be circulating paper within 
the meaning of this act, and shall be subject to the 
tax hereby im ; l 

Sec. 3. be it further enacted, That every cor- 
poration, company, or individual, who shall issue 
notes or paper of the foregoing descriptions, shall be 
subject to the tax aforesaid, and within thirty days 
after the last day of September in each and every 
year, shall make out and transmit to the secretary of 
the treasury and the marshal of the district in which 
the said issue is made, a statement, verified by affida- 
vit, showing the average quarterly amount of the cir- 
culation of their notes or paper for the three first 
quarters of the year, and the estimated average cir- 
culation for the remaining quarter; the average of 
which four quarters shall be held and taken to be the 
annual circulation; the said statement to be made out 
according to a form to be obtained from the secreta- 
ry of the treasury, through thé marshal of the dis- 
trict; on failure to make which return, the said cor 
poration, company, or individual shail be liable to a 
double tax, and to a fine of fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That immediately 
on receiving said returns, the secretary of the trea- 
sury shall cause the tax accruing thereon to be col- 
lected by the marshal, and duly accounted for and 
paid over by him. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That r 
centum shall be allowed to each marshal for his 
compensation in collecting and paying over said mo- 


neys. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That additional 
and separate security shall be required from each 
marshal for the faithful discharge of his duties under 
this act. 

Sec. 7. And be tt further enacted, That all double 
taxes incurred under this act for a default in not 
making returns of the circulation, shall be computed 
by the marshal of the district and the secretary of the 
treasury according to the reputed capital employed, 
or circulation issued, by the delinquent party; all 
fines under this act shall be recoverable by action of 
debt, and shall be divided between the informers and 
the law officers of the United States prosecuting the 
same. 

Mr. B. spoke for some time in support of the 
amendment, and in favor of taxi per with pic- 
tures stamped‘on it, which has the effect to mcrease 
the nominal value of property three times beyond the 
real value. Besides, the people connected with these 
machines had no taxes to pay, to say nothing of other 
privileges, such as drawing interest. for three dollars 
on one, and ig a from paying debts, to say 
nothing of putting the government at defiance when- 
ever it suited their fancy. He said this paper circu- 
lation was taxed in England, and the course followed 
there was that indicated by his amendment. 

The question having been taken on the adoption of 
this amendment, the vote stood: yeas 8, cate > 

Mr. Benton then moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out from the lst section, in line 55, the words 
“furs undressed of all kinds.” This proposition was 
voted down by 25 to 18. 

The bill was then reported to the senate; and, on 
the question of concurring with the committee in 
exempting tea and coffee from duties, it was decid- 
ed in the affirmative. 

The question being then on concurring with the 
committee in making watches, parts of watches, 
jewelry, &c. liable to a duty of 20 per cent. 

A long discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Cal- 
houn, Huntington, Clay, of Alabama, Bates, Clay, of 
Kentucky, Wright, Sevier, Buchanan, King, Walker, 
Woodbury, and others participated; when the vote 
was taken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 
yeas 30, nays 12. 

r. Simmons said that it was at his 
bleaching powder had been inserted in 


tion that 
e bill, since 
which he had been fully satisfied that the article 
could be manufactured in this country to any ade- 
quate cxtent, and he should therefore move that the 
senate do not concur in the amendment. 

This motion having p ranea, bleaching powder is 
now liable to a duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. Allen then moved to amend the bill by exempt- 
ing salt from duty after 30th June, 1842, and on that 
motion he desired the yeas and nays. 

The question having been taken, the vote stood: 
yeas 20, nays 24. 

An amendment was offered by Mr. Choate, in re- 
lation to an allowance of draw on all spirits 
manufactured from foreign molasses according to 
the quantity of molasses used; and Mr. C. sent a me- 
moria] to the chair, which was read in explanation. 

This amendment was opposed by Messrs. Clay and 
Benton, and on the question being taken it was dis- 


to so amend the bill as 


Mr. Cley then pro 
old ba ee ts ke eoi om aed aor 


that it should be m 


of the revenue. 
opinion, be better for commerce, for the country and 
for the revenue. ` 


would do ve 
referred to the Manilla trade. 
China had driven a large number of our vessels 
the Manilla trade, and not to make provision in suc 

cases would be to make the burden fall on the im- 


of Mr. 


the 30th of September. He was aware there was a 
great diniy of opinion in relation to the subject; 
but on the whole there was a great majority who 
concurred on some short day. Every discerning mer- 
chant must have seen that the session would not tere 
minate without some such law, and the only i 
was that the bill should have been so long before 
congress—long enough, in fact, to have allowed or- 


ders tohave been sent, and returns received, or other 
orders countermanded. 


Mr. Wright said he felt it his duty to move mar 


amendment to the amendment, by moving to insert 
the words “thirty ag from and after the 

this act’’—a time in 

allow of any orders being countermanded. He left 


age of 
is opinion too short, Put would 


it to the sense of the senate, and should content hiim- 


self with asking the yeas and nays on the question. 


Mr. Clay said the bill had stood from the firs 


ra dace ever since it was first introduced, and ¢ 


had time during the discussion to have taken 


what steps they might have deemed most conducive 
to their interests. 


Mr. Woodbury was in favor of the time fixed by 


the senator from Kentucky, as well from the ad- 
vantages that would result as the conveniences 3 
the department. It was the time the commerci 
year commenced, and from which the accounts were 
made up. 


The question having been taken on the amend- 


ment to the amendment, it was decided in the nega- 


tive: yeas 11, nays 32. i 
Mr. Calhoun then said he felt it his duty to movè 


to amend the amendment by inserting the words “from 
the Ist November next.” He thought a shorter time 
than this would be an act of the 
that ever people were guilty of. You almost, said 
Mr. C. commit a robbery, when you allow one mèr- 
chant to avail himself of the 


rossest injustice 


rivilege of this bill, 


while others might sacrifice thousands from ignor+ 


ance of it. All revenue bills should go inte opera- 
tion at a distant 


mena of time. ; 
Mr. Benton voted for the proposition of the se» 


nator from New York, and should vote with still 
more satisfaction forthe amendment of the senator 
from South Carolina, because it extended still far 
ther the time. 
be drafted 


All revenue bills appeared to him to 
with reference to New York, while New 
Orleans, an important, though distant port, was never 


thought of. 


Mr. Clay thought vast importations had already 


been made. Since this bill had been under conside- 
ration, there had becn ample time to have gone to 
England and France and return with cargoes; and, if 


it were put off until the 1st November, orders would 


be sent and all the warehouses in Europe would be 


made to disgorge their contents, to the great inj 
To fix a short day would, in ‘his 


Mr. Choate said: While on this side of the Cape it 
well. Tea was nothing now, but ho 
The difficulties ih 


porter; and he asked if it was right to break up a 
well-planned enterprise which the pirate and tem- 


pest had spared? 


The question was then taken on the amendment 
Calhoun to the amendment, and decided in the 
negative as follows: yeas 9, nays 28. 

r. Bates then moved an amendment to extend the 
time beyond the Cape to the Ist of August next. 

Mr. Calhoun moved to amend the amendment by 
allowing the like time to vessels on distant voyages 
this side the Cape; but the proposition was negatived. 

The amendment of Mr. Bates was adopted, and the 
amendments ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
read a third time. 

The bill, from the house, making appropriations 
for fortifications on Staten Island, New ro was 
read a first and second time by its title, and referred 
to the committee on mili affairs. 

‘The amended bill from the house of representa- 
tives making appropriations for the se pl the 
Potomac bridge was taken up; and on motion of Mr. 
Merrick the amendment was concurred in, and tie 
bill ; 

The bill making appropriation for the payment of 
diplomatic ts, w ich had been discussed during 
the morning hoar, was taken up; the question 
ing being the motion of Mr. Mangum to strike out the 

and outfit of a charge to Naples. 

On this motion a debate ensued, in which Mesare. 
Bates, Clay, Walker, Clay, of Alabama, and Rives 
ticipated; when the question was taken and decided 
in the affirmative: yeas 23, nays 18. 

Mr. Sevier then moved to reduce the salaries of the 
outfit of the ministers to Madrid and Brazil to that 
for charges. 


à 
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- On this motion a very interesting debate ensued, 
ih which Messrs. Sevier, Buchanan, Archer and — 
participated; when the question was taken separately 
on Spain and Brazil, nod severally decided in the ne- 

ve. 
he Buchanan then moved to reduce the amount in 
the bill from sixty-three thousand dollars to fifty- 
ei ght; which motion was adopted. 

r. Tallmadge then moved to amend the bill by 
adding to the same an allowance of three months’ 

ay to the officers of the two houses of congress, to 

fre messengers, pages, &c.; which motion was adopt- 
ed; when ue aa namen were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bi A 

The amendment in the revenue bill having now 
been engrossed, the bill was read the third time, and 
on the question, shall this bill pass? 

Mr. Wright rose and spoke against the bill, giving 
his reasons for the vote he was about to give. 

Mr. Clay replied with much animation. 

Messrs. Buchanan, Calhoun, Walker, Clay, Preston, 
Allen and King severally gave their opinions of the bill. 

On the question of its passage the vote stood as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay, of Alabama, Clay, of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Fulton, Grabem, Hen- 
derson, Huntington, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Sim- 

ons, Smith, of Ind. Southard, Sturgeon, ‘Tallmadge, 


hite, Young—33. 

N AYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Cuthbert, 
Linn, Mouten, Nicholson, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, 
Wright—11. i 

And the senate adjourned, after being in session 
from ten in the morning until five in the evening. 

Septemper 8. Mr. Preston, from the committee 
on the militia, reported the bill from the house mak- 
ing OPE leet for the repair of forts at Staten 
Island, New York. 

Mr. Evans, from the committee on fmance, re- 
ported, with an amendment, the bill from the house 
to repeal the 6th section of the act for the support of 
the military academy at West Point, for 1838, and to 

hibit the investment of trust funds of the United 
States m the stocks of the several states. 

The joint resolution authorising the purchase by 
the secretary of the treasury of American water- 
rotted hemp, for the use of the navy, and to extend 
in force for seven years, was taken up, with an 
amendment from the naval committee, that such pur- 
chase shall be made with regard to the price and 
quality of the article. 

Mr. Mangum had learned from the secretary of the 
navy that it had been the practice of the department 
for some years to contract for and give higher prices 
for domestic hemp than for the foreign article, when 
the quality was equal. The committee did not think, 
in reporting the amendment, that it was proper to 
give a great premium to domestic hemp. The 
amendment regulating the purchase accordimg to the 
price and quality would make very little difference 
with the practice of the department, and he thought 
it ought to be adopted. 

‘ Mr. Cathoun moved to lay the resolution on the 
table till next session. He, however, at request, 
withdrew the motion. 

Mr. Mangum thought the resolution, as amended, 
could do no harm, and might stimulate to the pur- 
“ehase of domestic hemp. 

‘The amendment was then adopted. 

Mr. Benton thought the resolution ought to be 
sope as it would ive a general stimulus to the 
production of hemp throughout the country. 

Mr. King thought it was best to leave this matter 
to the sound discretion of the secretary. If domestic 
hemp could be as advantageously procured as other, 
the secretary would feel bound to purchase it. He 
preferred to leave the matter as it stood. 

After further brief remarks by Mr. Woodbury in 
favor of, and Mr. Calhoun against the resolution— 
Mr. Calhoun renewed the motion to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. This was negatived. 

The resolution was then ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time. 

The bill from the house making an appropriation 
of $33,300 for repairs of fortifications on Staten is- 
land, New York, was taken up. 

Mr. King hoped they would have some explana- 
‘thom on the subject. Did that island belong to the 
general government? 

Mr. Preston said some doubt had existed, but it had 
been ascertained satisfactorily in tbe other house 
that it was the property of the United States. The 
sum of money was the result of estimates of the pro- 
per department, for the repair of forts which were 
our. property. 

Messrs. Wright and sage fae spoke of the ques- 
tion.of the validity of the title of the United States 

. te these forts, and as the matter had not been sufi- 
ciently examined, Mr. H. moved to lay the resolt- 


tion on the table. He however, at requést, withdrew: 
the motion, ahd Mr. Sevier expressed the hope that it. 
would not be laid on the table. He wished to move 
an amendment, to appropriate $25,000 for repairs of 
Fort Gibson, Arkansas. 

After further conversation, Mr. Huntington renew- 
ed the motion to lay on the table, which was rejected: 
yeas 19, nays 21. | 

Mr. Wright offered an amendment, applying a part 
of this appropriation for the purchase of the sites of 
the forts, in case it should appear on examination by 
the attorney general that the title of the U. States to 
them was not valid. 7 

After some conversation by various senators, the 
amendment of Mr. Wright was adopted: yeas 21, 
nays 17; 

e amendment of Mr. Sevier was then adopted: 
yeas 23, nays 17. 

Mr. Humti moved that the further considera- 
tion of the bill be postponed to the first Monday in 
eei next. ‘This motion was carried: yeas 24, 
nays 2]. 

hus the bill was postponed till next session. 

Mr. Bayard, from the select committee on that 
subject, reported a resolution for the employment 
of reporters by the senate. The resolution and re- 
port were ordered to be printed; and he gave notice 
that he should call them up, for consideration, to- 
morrow. 

The resolution authorising the purchase of domes- 

tic water-rotted hemp for the use of the navy, was 
taken up, the amendment having been engrossed, and 
was adopted. 
The bill from the house to repeal the 6th section of 
the act for the support of the military academy at 
West Point, and to prohibit the investment of trust 
funds of the United States in the stocks of the seve- 
ral states, was then taken up. 


The amendment of the committee provided for the 
repeal of so much of the sixth section of the act of 
1838 appropriating for the support of the military 
academy at West Point, as requires the secretary of 
the treasury to invest the annual interest accruing 
on the money arising from the bequest of the late 
James Smithson, of London, and other trust funds in 
stocks of the several states, and that the secretary be 
required to invest the accruing interest from such 
fund in any stock of the United States bearing a rate 
of interest not less than five per centum per annum. 

Messrs. Linn and Woodbury spoke briefly, after 
which the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Clay said the relation between the government 
and the states, of the latter being debtors to the for- 
mer, ought always to be avoided; for what means 
could be used to coerce the states if they refused to 

ay? We had stocks of our own, in which this trust 

und of the government could be invested. He should 
prefer the adoption of this slat et that in all cases 
of trust funds, an account should be opened with the 
government of the United States, and that the fund 
should be held in the treasury and it pay an annual 
interest on it, until its object was accomplished. He 
regarded this Smithsonian fund as a sacred trust 
which the government would be bound to restore if 
it should ever be lost; and that being the case—the 
government being responsible for them, it would be 
better that they should remain in the treasury, under 
our charge. 

Mr. Tappan was understood to concur in this opi- 
nion; and after some further remarks by Messrs. 
Woodbury, Calhoun and Sevier, the amendment was 
en , the bill read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Evans its title was amended so 
as to be in effect “an act to repeal a part of the sixth 
section of the act for the support of the military aca- 
demy of the United States for 1838, and for other 
purposes.” 

On motion of Mr. Mangum the bill from the house 
“making appropriation for the purchase of naval ord- 
nance, ordnance stores, and other purposes,” was ta- 
ken up. . 

Mr! Mangin offered an amendment, which he said 
had been recommend by the navy department, to add 
a section to the bill, providing that the president of 
the United States cause such increase to be made to 
the marine band, as he shall deem necessary and pro- 
per, to an amount not excceding 500 men. 

He said this had been proposed by the department; 
the increase would be about fifty per cent. on the 
whole expenses of the corps, and he did not know as 
the senate, considering the financial condition of the 
country, would be prepared at this heel of a session 
to make such an increase in this opine 

Mr. Woodbury opposed the amendment. 

Mr. King thought it remarkable that the chairman 
of the committee should offer such an amendment, 
which he could not vole for himself. He opposed 
this increase of expenditure. The senate amendment to the post office appro- 

Mr. Mangum said there was no doubt but an in-| priation bill was then agreed to, without debate or - 
crease in the corps was required; but with a thin se- ! division. a 


nate, at the heel of a session, arid with a reduced 
onnur e did not know as the senate would votó 
or it. ; 

Mr. Clay suggested the propies or his withdraw- 
ing the amendment, instead of having it voted down 
by the senate, so as not to prejadice its success in fu- 
ture, when it should be acted om. 

Mr. Mangum withdrew the amendment.. 

Mr. Calhoun opposed the bill, at this late period 
of the session, when no notice had been given of it 
from the department, and when the state of the trea- 
sury was so reduced. It was the commencement of ' 
a permanent system, and it could do but little harm 
to have it lay over to next session, when they could 
be informed of the state of the navy, and its wants. 
He would move to lay it on the table, if the chair- 
man had no objection. | 

Mr. Mangum ho it would be passed now. It 
was a matter of indispensable necessity for the navy, 
and the CMs Wares was of much more urgent ne- 
cessity than the lavish appropriations for fortifica- 
tions that had been made, or than any other appro- 
priation that could be made for the defence of the 
country. 

Messrs. Calhoun, Woodbury and Benton further op- 
posed, and Messrs. Mangum, Henderson and Allen ad- 
vocated the bill. 

Mr. Calhoun moved to postpone its further consi- 
deration to the 1st Monday in December next. This 
was negatived by yeas 2, nays 38—Messrs. Calhoun 
and Nicholson voting in the affirmative. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. It 
appropriates $600,000, a part of which is to be appli- 
ed for the purpose of making experiments and im- 
provements in the navy, by steam vessels and other- - 
wise. 

The president stated that there was no other busi- 
ness on the table of the senate; and it then went inte 
executive session. 

ESET 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepnespay, Sept. 1. Mr. Stuart, of INinois, in- 
troduced to the house his colleague, the hon. Zadok 
Casey, member elect from that state, who was quali- 
fied and took his seat. 

Mr. Adams introduced again the sabject of the in- 
vestment of the Smithsonian bequest and other trust 
funds in state stocks, and introduced a series of four 
resolutions, condemning the conduct of the late ad- 
ministration in assuming state debts by those invest- 
ments of trust funds. The resolutions further de- 
clared that the United States government were bound 
in honor and good faith to make good any losses to 
these trust funds while in their hands, and forbade 
any further investments of that character. As there 
was a general call for an immediate decision of the 

uestion, Mr. dams expressed his willingness to have 

e resolutions pass without debate. 


Mr. Underwood expressed his dissent from the prin- 
ciple that government was bound to make g the 
dilapidation of trust funds. The claim was not good 
in law, unless the investment had been made with 
intent to misapply or waste the trust fund. He was 
not prepared to vote for all the resolutions now, nor 
was he prepared to discuss them. 

Mr. dams, after a few remarks; withdrew the 
three first resolutions, and the last only was submit- 
ted to the house, being declaratory of the impropriety 
of any future similar use of trust funds. Ti paced 
without a division. 


Mr. Wood asked leave to introduce a resolution to 
inquire of the secretary of the treasury as to the 
causes of the removal of the government money in 
N a York to the Commercial bank in that city. Ob- 
jected to. 
i Mr. W. O. Butler then called up the McLeod re- 
solution, and spoke an hour on it. 

The bill making appropriations to the post office 
department, having been returned from the senate 
with an amendment. 

Mr. Briggs moved that the house now take it up 
and concur. 

Mr. J. L. White moved an adjournment, but was 
understood to withdraw for a moment. 

Mr. Wise objected to adjourning till all the busi- 
ness on the table was disposed of. He was called to 
order. ; 

Mr. Briggs urged immediate action on the amend- 
ments as it would require but a few moments. 

Mr. Andrews inquired if the motion to adjourn were 
not now pending, and insisted that it be now put. 

Mr. White said he had not withdrawn the motion 
to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the motion to 
adjourn; and the house then refused to adjourn— 
yeas 58, nays 93. 


Mr. Profit asked leave to introduce a resolution of 
inquiry, demanding of the secretary of war the names 
of fraudulent contractors alluded to by him in his re- 
port. The house refused to t leaye. ~ 

The house then adjourned at 12 o’clock. 

Tuunspay, Serr. 2. Mr. Cross, of Arkansas, in- 
troduced Mr. Dodge, delegate elect from the territory 
of Iowa, who was qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. Gentry asked leave of absence until the end 
of the session for his colleague, Mr. C. H. Williams; 
which was granted. 

The laid before the house a letter from Mr. 
Shields, of Alabama, stating that he had been unavoid- 
ably called away, and requesting that another gen- 
tleman might be nominated in his stead as a member 
of the committee of elections. And it was ordered 
accordingly. ; 

“On leave given, Mr. McKay offered the following 
resolutions; which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be, and he is here- 
by, directed to report to this house, at the commence- 


ment of the next session, the number of small arms of | p 


every kind, which belong to the United States, and are 
in the several arsenals and depots, including those in the 
use of the army; stating the number lost or destroyed b 
it per annum; the number which the states may several- 
y possess, inclusive of those distributed to the militia; 
specifying the number that have been issued to each 
state under the laws of congress, and the number pro- 
cured by the states themselves. 

Resolved, further, That the secretary also report the 
number of arms manufactured annually at each of the 
national armories, and whether that number can be in- 
creased; to what extent and to what expense; the num- 
ber of private armories in the United States, designating 
the states in which located; the number of arms manu- 
factured by them, annually, accompanied with a com- 

arative statement of the cost of the manufacture of each 
ind of small arms at the national and private armories, 
res Cuvee 
olved, further, That the secretary report the cost of 
transporting arms from each of the national armories to 
the several arsenals and depots, particularly those in the 
western states and territories, the number of militia in 
the United States, and any other information which may 
be useful in enabling congress to decide what further le- 
rislation may be necessary to provide for arming the 
tia. . 

On motion of Mr. dams, the house took up, and 
without debate, adopted the following resolution here- 
fore offered by him: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
ed to prepare and report to this house, at the commence- 
ment of the next session of con a statement show- 
ing tho amount of stocks aed. and authorised by law 
to be issued, by the legislatures of the several states and 
territories of this union, including tbe District of 
bia, and constituting the existing debts of the said states, 
territories and District; specifying the amount of the stocks 
thus issuéd, and the rates and terms of interests payable 
upon them, the stipulated times of reimbursement of each 
loan, the dates of the legislative acts by which they were 
severally authori the objects of internal improvement 
or otherwise for which the funds thus raised were to be 
and have been applied, and the present condition with 
reference to the pect of completion of the public works 


mi- 


to the accomplisliment of which the issue of the said stocks | h 


was authorised. 
On leave given, Mr. McKay presented a joint reso- 


lution making it the duty of the attorney general to] § 


examine into the titles of the lands or sites for the 

urpose of erecting theroon armories and other pub- 
fic works and Loe and for other purposes; which 
was read twice, then, by general consent, was 
read a third time and a to. 

Mr. Fillmore, from the committee of ways and 
means, to whom resolutions of instruction had here- 
tofore been referred, reported a bill to repeal the 
sixth sextion of the act entitled an act to provide for 
the support of the military academy of the United 
States for the 1838, and for other purposes, passed 
July, 1838, and to prohibit any investment of the 
funds of the United States in stocks of the several 
states; which was read twice. 

Mr. Filimore asked that, as the bill contained no 
appropriation, and need not, therefore, be committed, 
it be put an its third reading now. And the bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, from the committee on 
commerce, reported the following resolution: 

Resol That a select committee of eleven members, 
not more than one of which shall be from sny one state, 
be appointed hy the chair, for the purpose of taking evi- 
dence at the principal ports of entry and elsewhere, as 
to the operation of the existing system and rates of du- 
ties on imports upon the aasulaciifiia, commercial and 
agricultural interests of the country; and of procuring, 
generally, such information as may be useful to congress 
in any revision of revenue laws which may be at- 
tempted at the next session. 

Further resolved, That the said committee be authoris- 
ed to sit during the recess, and to employ a clerk. 

After some conversation, involving a point of order, 
Mr. Ingersoll moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the words “sit during the recess and tò.” 


Colum- | ed 


Mr. Cave Johnson asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Dawson moved to lay the resolution and amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. Ingersoll asked the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion; which were ordered, and, being taken, were: 
yeas 87, noes 62. So the resolution and amendment 
was laid on the table. 


A message was received from the senate informing 
the house that the senate had to the confer- 
ence asked by the house on the di ing votes be- 


tween the two houses on the amendment of the se- 
nate to the fortification bill. 

And also, that the senate had the bill, (here- 
inafter referred to), in relation to the Choctaw re- 


servations. 


Mr. pre gt pe the committee on enrolled bills, 
reported that the committee had examined the act 
making 


7 Lake php for the post office department, 
and had found the sams to be correct. ereupon 
the bill received the signature of the speaker. . 

The house resumed the consideration of the fol- 

following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. J. G. 
loyd: 
Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to inform this house, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, whether any officer of the army, 
or the attorney general of the United States has, since 
the 4th of March last, been directed to visit the state of 
New York for any purpose connected with the imprison- 
ment or trial of Alexander McLeod; and if so, to com- 
municate to this house copies of the instructions to, and 
report of such officer; and whether, by any executive 
measures or correspondence, the British government 
has been given to understand that Mr. McLeod will be 
released or surrendered. 

Mr. Floyd addressed the house in answer to the ar- 
guments of members on the other side, and in about 
fifteen minutes was cut off by the expiration of the 
morning hour. 

The speaker announced the unfinished business of 
yesterday to be the motion of Mr. Profit to suspend 
the rules for the purpose of introducing the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, the secretary of war, in his report of the 31st 
May, 1841, makes use of the following language: 

“The attention of the department has been directed to 
the subject of Indian treaties, and particularly to the man- 
nerin which some of those recently made have been 
executed, involving the disbursement of large sums of 
money for the emigration and subsistence of Indians. 

“The frauds that have been practised in the southwest 
have been, to some extent, inquired into, but a full dis- 
closure of all the facts has not been arrived at. Enough 
has, however, been brought to light to establish the con- 
viction that certain contractors have realized the most 
enormons profits, the greater portion of which is believ- 
to have been the direct fruit of gross fraud upon the 
govemmen or the Indians, practised by bribing some of 
the subordinate instruments in the public employment, 
or through the mismanagement of higher public agents, 
who can only screen themselves from the suspicion of a 
connivance in the frauds by submitting to the imputation 
of go negligence, ignorance or incompetency in the 
performance of their duty. 

“From the involved character of these transactions and 
tho difficulty uf procuring full and precise information, it 
as been found impoesible as yet to fix upon the point 
where these frauds commenced, or to ascertain the boun- 
daries of responsibility among the numerous public of- 
cers and agents, through whose direct or indirect in- 
strumentallity, connivance or ignorance the contrac- 
tors were able to consummate their unprincipled de- 
signs. This investigation has been prosecuted with the 
most painful reluctance, though persevered in under a 
paramount sense of duty; and enough has been disclosed 
to suggest an naui whether the guilty recipients may 
not be compelled to refund their iniquitous gains to t 
treasury by process of law.” 

And whereas, three months have now ela , and no 
further information has been piven to this honse of the 
nature or extent of the frauds alluded to ar of the persons 
engaged therein: 

olved, That the secretary of war be directed to lay 
before this house the names of the persons en in 
such frauds, and the extent of the irauds, as far as they 
have come to the knowledge of the war department. 

Mr. Boyd asked the yeas and nays on the motion to 
suspend, which were ordered. 

Mr. Stanly desired to know whether this resolution 
referred to an yenen now pending? If so, it 
would break it up. He moved to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. Proffit asked the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The speaker said the resolution was not yet in 
session of the house—the motion being to suspend the 
rules for its reception. 

Mr. Profit said he understood it to have been a 
whig principle to expose frauds. 

Mr. 
the exposition of frauds. 

Mr. Profit. Jt will be a covering up of fraud not 
to adopt it. 

Measrs. and Profftsaid some thing, which in 
the confusion was not heard.. 


Yes; but this resolution will prevent). 
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The question on the motion to suspend the rules 
was then taken and decided in the negative: yeas 71, 
nays 60. So, (two-thirds not voting in the afirme- 
me): the rules were not suspended. 
ae Garret ae moved pen pan of the rules 
or the purpose of taking up the following joint reso- 
lution heretofore offered by him: ree 
the United aA PERA a A 

ni tates merica in 3 

hereafter all printing by the order of the heads of the 
executive departments, or any other agent of the United 
States, shall, where the rates are now higher, be dons 
and performed at the same rates established at the pre 
sent session of congress by the two houses for printing 
done by their order; and all accounts for such printing 
shall be settled and paid in strict ity to such raies 
by all officers of the United States. 

Mr. Lewis Williams asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were: yeas 140, 
nays 3. So the rules were s nded. 

And the question being on the engrossment of the 
of the resolution, Mr. Davis asked the previeus ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Wise asked Mr. D. to withdraw the motion, to 
enable him to offer an amendment instructing the 
clerks of the two houses to report at the next session 
on the best and most economical mode of separating 
the government from the public press, and to submit 
their views, &c. 


Mr. Davis declined to withdraw the motion for the 
previous question, remarking that the gentleman could 
present his resolution as a distinct proposition. 

And the question being taken on the demand for 
the previous question, there was a second. 

And the main question, (being on engrossment),’ 
was ordered, and, being taken, the joint resolutica 
was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. Stanly moved the previous question on the 
soa passage of the resolution. And there was a se- 
cond. 

And the main question, (being on the passage of 
the resolution), was ordered, and, being taken, the 
resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Halsted, from the committee on elections, to 
whom had been referred the papers and documents 
in relation to the contested election from the terri 
of Florida, made a report concluding with the f 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That David Levy, esq. is not a citizen of the 
United States, in pursuance of anv law or treaty thereof; 
and that, therefore, the said David Levy, esq. is not ea- 
titled to a seat in the house of representatives as a dele- 
gate from the territory of Florida to the 27th congress. 

Mr. H. moved that the report be laid on the table, 
and, with all the accompanying papers and docu- 
ments, be printed. 

Mr. Williams, of Maryland, a member of the com- 
mittee on elections, rose and said he dissented from 
the report. 

Mr. Stanly expressed a hope that some of the mem- 
bers who voted for the previous question on the 
question of the contested election from N. Jersey, 
would be prepared to act with equal promptitude on 
this report. 

The report was then laid on the table, and, with 
all the accompanying papers and documents, was or- 
dered to be printed. : 

And Mr. Halsted gave notice that he would call up 
the report in a day or two. 

The bill from the senate entitled “an act to pro- 
vide for the satisfaction of outstanding Choctaw re- 
servations, under the 19th article of the treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek, of September, 1830,” was 


he | taken up and read twice by its title. 


abe ill was referred to the committee on public 
lands. 

A message was received from the president of the 
United States, by the hands of John Tyler, jr. esq. 
his private secretary, informing the house that the 
president had approved and signed the bill making 
appropriations for the funeral expenses of William 

enry Harrison, deceased, late president of the U. 
States. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house adjourned. 


Fripay, Serr. 3. On motion of Mr. Briggs, the 
house took up the joint resolution giving the frank- 
ing privilege, during life, to the widow of the late 
president of the United States, Wm. Henry Harrisoa. 

The resolution having been twice read— 

Mr. Andrews moved so to amend it as to strike out 
the words “weighing two ounces and undes;”” which 
amendment was to. 

eae suggested that st resolution should 
be c to an act, so as to conform to the precs- 
dent krg ba the case of Mrs. pare 

And, by common consent, the was changed 
by striking out the word “Resolved,” &e. and insert- 
ing “‘Be it enacted,” &c. 

r. Warren made the question that this subject 
did not come within the rule prescribing the action 
of the house during the present session. 
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-Bome conversation followed, and the point of order 
was overruled z i speaker. 

On motion of Mr. Briggs, the bill was then read a 
third time and passed. l 

On leave, Mr. Fillmore offered the following reso- 
lation; which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be required to 
feport to this house, as soon after the commencement of 
the next session as practicable, a statement of the privile- 
ges and restrictions of the commercial intercourse of the 
Tinited States with all foreign nations similar to that com- 
municated to the senate December 18, 1837, (document 
8, lst session, 26th congress), only changing the deno- 
minatiuns of the foreign money, weights and measures 
into those of the United States, according to the custom 
house entries of domestic exports, and adding columns 

wing the average amount and value of the articles 
exported to each country for the years 1838, 1839 and 
1840, and of the duties on the same; together with a 
summary of the average aggregate value of exports to 
each country for those pam o articles the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of the United States, with the ave- 
amount of duties thereon accruing to each country. 
e house resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution in the McLeod case. 

Mr. Floyd resumed his remarks from yesterday and 
concluded. ; f , 

Mr. Everett took the floor with the intention, he 
said, of giving a general outline of his views on this 
subject. After he had concluded— , 

Mr. Boardman moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. Mr. J. G. Floyd asked the yeas and nays. 

A motion was made that the house do now adjourn, 
which prevailing the house adjourned. 

Sarurpay, Serr. 4. The speaker laid before the 
house the following communications: 


A letter from the secretary of war, transmitting a 


contract entered into by his predecessor, Mr. Poinsett, 


with the agent of Jean B. and Pelagi Ferribault, for 


int of land at the 


the purchase of the island or 
ississippi rivers, as 


junction of the St. Peter’s and 


a part of the military reserve at Fort Snelling, toge- 


ther with various papers in relation to the subject. 
Referred to the committee on military affairs. 

Also, a letter from the secretary of war, transmit- 
ting a report of lieut. W. H. Emory, in relation to 
the situation and improvement of the harbor of New- 
castle, of the river Delaware. Laid on the table. 

On leave given, Mr. Cross offered the following re- 
it if hn apee Te 

esolved, That the president of the U. States be request- 
ed to cause to be communicated to this house whether 
any, and, if any, what regulations exiat, by treaty stipula- 
thon or otherwise, between this government and the repub- 
lic of Texas, on the subject of the collection of debts, re- 


ining the po ion of property, and enforcing legal 
biliues and rights by citizens of one government against 
those of the other. And, likewise, such laws and treaty 


stipulations as have direct relation to the commercial 
tercourse between the said governments. 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia, faid before the house the 

ings of two several public meetings of citi- 
zens of that state. The resolutions were received 
and laid on the table. - 

On leave given, Mr. Steenrod submitted a motion 
that certain papers on the files of the house, having 
reference to the selection of sites upon the western 
waters for marine hospitals, (and not heretofore 
printed), be printed for the use of the house; which 
motion was ed to. 

Mr. Halsted, chairman of the committee on elec- 
tions, reported from that committee the following re- 
solution: 

Resolved, ‘That the case of David Levy, claiming a seat 
aoe house as delegate from Florida, be postponed untit 

onday next, at 10 o’clock; and that he be heard at the 
bar of thie house upon his case, if he shall so desire. 

Mr. H. said that the report and papers in this case 
had been printed and laid upon the tables of the 
members; but as he did not hold to the doctrine that 
jud were called upon to decide a case before 

ing the evidence; nor that the rights of individu- 
als were to be passed upon without giving them an 
opportunity of being heard; and, as he dissented from 
a decision to that effect made in a certain case which 
should be nameless, he had offered this resolution, 
which he hoped would be adopted. | 

Mr. suggested to Mr. H. so to modify the 
resolution as to provide that Mr. Levy should be heard 
‘tin person or by counsel.” This was the usual 
mode. 

Mr. Halsted modified the resolution to read accord- 

. And, as modified, the resolution was adopted. 

speaker announced the unfinished business of 

the morning hour to be the resolution, hertofore of- 

fered by Mr. J. G. Floyd, of New York, in the case 

of Alexander@icLeod, the immediately pending mo- 

tion being that of Mr. Boardman to lay the resolution 
on the table. 


Mr. B. withdrew the motion to lay on the table at 
the of Mr. Adams, when Mr. Adams address- 
ed the e for an hour in a most earnest and elo- 


quent specch upon the general merits of the resolu- 


tion, and the objects at which it aimed; in 


| reply to 
the remarks of some other gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded hing and in a masterly vindication of the 
course of Mr. Webster with reference to this point 
in our foreign negotiations. 

At the close of his remarks, Mr. A. with great re- 
luctance, renewed the motion to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

And the question was taken and decided in the af- 
firmative as follows: yeas 109, nays 70. So the re- 
ro en was laid on the table. 

m 


was received from the senate, by the 
hands of 


. Dickins, esq. secretary, informing the 


house that the president of the United States did, on | G 


the Ist of September instant, approve and sign the 
bill to provide for taking the sixth census, or enumera- 
tion of inhabitants of the United States, &c. 

Also, the bill entitled ‘an act in addition to an act 
entitled an act to carry into effect a corvention be- 
tween the United States and the Mexican republic.” 

Also, the joint resolution to provide for the distri- 
bution of the printed returns of the sixth census. 

Also, that the senate had passed the following bills: 

An act to povee for the better collection, safe- 
keeping and disbursement of the public revenue by 
means of a corporation to be styled the fiscal corpo- 
ration of the United States. 

An act authorising the transmission of letters and 
packets to and from Mrs. Harrison free of postage. 

An act to provide for placing Greenough’s statue 
of Washington in the rotundo of the capitol, and for 
expenses therein mentioned. 

act to provide for repairing the Potomac bridge, 
with an amendment. 
` Also, that the senate had agreed tothe amendment 
of this house to the fourth amendment to the bill No. 
8, entitled, “an act making appropriations for various 
fortifications, for ordnance, and for preventing and 
suppressing Indian hostilities.” | 

r. h from the committee on enrolled bills, 
reported that the committee had examined the act 
“to provide for the better collection, safe-keeping 
and disbursement of the public revenue by means of 
a raed aoe to be styled ‘the fiscal corporation of 
the United States,’” and had found the same correct. 
Whereupon the bill received the signature of the 
speaker. 

Am e was received from the president of the 
U. States, by the hands of John Tyler, jr. esq. his pri- 
vate secretary, notifying the house that the president 
had approved and signed the bill “to appropriate the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lan to grant 
pre-emption rights.” 

Mr. John C. Clark offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That no purchase of paper for the use of the 
house be made unt the committee appointed on that 
subject report to the house at the next session. 

To which Mr. Briggssuggested a modification “that 
no further stationary should be purchased until after 
the meeting of the next session of congress, and not 
until after the select committee shall have reported, 
as erroneously stated on the journal; which was 
a ag and the resolution thus amended passed. 

r. Fillmore rose and said that the report of the 
committee on conference (heretofore appointed) on 
the bill making appropriations for various fortifica- 
tions, for ordnance, and for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities, had been delayed to this time, 
in consequence of an accidental omission on the part 
of the senate to act upon one of the amendments. 
Since that time the senate had concurred in the 
amendment of this house to their amendment; and 
the only remaining question now that prevented the 
bill being finally disposed of, was the disagreeing 
vote of the two houses in relation to the appropria- 
tion of $30,000 for surveys for military defences. 

The committee of conference had had a meeting, 
and he had been instructed to make the following 


report: 
Fhe committee of conference appointed by this | dre 


house and the senate on the disagreement of the two 
houses on the second amendment of the senate to the 
“bill making appropriations for various fortifications, for 
ordnance, and for preventing and suppressing Indian hos- 
tilities,” have had a conference, and unanimously re- 
commend that the house recede from its disagree- 
ment to said amendment and concur with the senate 
in the same. 


The report having been read, Mr. Fillmore moved 
that the house concur therein. 

A communication from the topographical] bureau 
on the subject of these surveys was read. ` 

Mr. Ward inquired of the speaker what would be- 
come of the bill if the house should now disagree to 
this report? 

The speaker said the bill would be lost. 

After a few remarks from Messrs. Fillmore, Daw- 
son, Brown, of Pennsylvania, Wise and Tillinghast— 

Mr. Lewis Williams moved the previous question. 
And there was a second. 


And the main question (being on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conferrence) was ordered 
to be now taken. 

Mr. Cave Johnson asked the yeas and na 
main question; which were ordered, and, 
ken, resulted as foll 


on the 
ing ta- 
ows: 


. YEAS—Mesers. Adams, Allen, Landoff W. An- 
drews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Baker, 
Barnard, Barton, Bidlack, Birdseye, Black, Blair, Board- 
man, Borden, Briega, preen way Bronson, C. Brown, 
J. Brown, Burnell, William Butler, Calhoun, Caruthers, 
Casey, John C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Gar- 
ret Davis, Wim. C. Dawson, John Edwards, Everett, 
Ferris, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gamble, Patrick 

. Goode, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, William S. 
Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hunt, Ingersoll, James Irvine, 
William W. n, James, Isaac D. Jones, King, Lane, 
Linn, Mallory, Alfred Marshall, Samson Mason, Ma- 
thiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, 
Morris, Morrow, Osborne, Parmenter, Partridge, Pen- 
dieton, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander 
Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Russell, Saltonstall, Ser- 

eant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Sollers, Stanly, Stoke- 
ey, Stratton, John T. Stuart, Summers, John B. Thom 
son, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trumbull, 
Van Buren, Wallace, Ward, Warren, Westbrook, Edw. 

D. White, Thomas W. Williamse, Lewis Williams, Win- 
throp, Yorke, Augustus Young—104. | 

NA YS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, 

Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Burke, 
William B. Campbell, Thomas J. anes Chapman, 
Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dean, 


Deberry, Doan, Doig, Eastman, Joho C. Edwards, Eg- 
bert, John G. Floyd Charles A. Floyd, Gerry, Goggin 
William O. e, Gordon, Green, John Hasungs, 


Hays, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubbard, Cave Jobn- 
son, John W. Jones, Keim, Lewis, Abraham McClellan, 
Robert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Marchand. John 
Thompson Mason, Mathews, Medill, Newhard, Payne, 
Pope, Rayner, Rencher, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Shaw, 
sada pies Snyder, Steenrod, Sweney, Taliaferro, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Watterson, James W. Williams, J. L. 
Williams, Wise, Wood—71._ . 

So the house concurred in the report of the com- 
mittee of conference; and thus the bill, after many - 
throes and ies, awaits only the signature of the 
president to me a law. 

And, on motion of Mr. Yorke, the house adjourned. 

Mownpay, Sept. 6. . Irvine, from the commit- 
tee on enrolled bills, reported that the committee 
had examined the bill to provide for placing the sta- 
tue of ee by Grenough in the -rotundo of 
the capitol; and the bill giving the franking prunes 
to the widow of the late president of the U. States, 
general William H. Harrison, and had found the 
same to be correct. 

Whereupon the said bill received the signature of 
the speaker. 

Mr. Jones, of Virginia, asked the consent of the 
house to be allowed to offer certain resolutions adopt- 
ed by a large and respectable meeting of the demo- 
cratic party of the county of Amelia, in the state of 
Virginia, expressive of ss patna to the course of 
congress this session, and declaring their approval of 
the course of the president in vetoing the bank bill, 
for which they tender him their cordial co-operation 
and support. The resolutions were received and 
laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, certain 
to the case of lieut. Murray were with 
files of tbe house. 

Mr. Summers, chairman of the select committee 
heretofore appointed the contingent expenses of 
the house, reported tKe following resolution: 

Resolved, That the special committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the expenditures from the contingent fund of 
the house of representatives have leave to report by bill 
or otherwise at the next seasion of congrese. 

Mr. 8. said that he felt it due to the members of 
the committee to state, that immediately after the 
adoption of the resolution under which they were 
appointed, they entered the discharge of the 
duties assigned them. mmunications were ad- 
ssed to the several officers of the house having 
control, either directly or indirectly, of the contin- 
gent fund, and their answers to various inte 
tories were required. The examination in the clerk’s 
office were laborious, and much time was necessary 
to the preparation of the tabular information called 
for by the committee. When the clerk’s report was 
recived by the committee, the session of the house 
had so far p as to justify the belief of an 
early adjournment, leaving to the committee not suf- 
ficient time for such an investigation of the matter 
submitted to them as would be satisfactory to them- 
selves or the house. He himself had been constant! 
engaged on the committee of elections, and his co 
leagues on the committee of investigation had also 
been embarrassed by their labors on other commit- 
tees. Had they, however, sup that the session 
of congress would have continued to the present 
time, ghey would have endeavored to have reported 
fully on this important subject. The resolution now 
offered, he said, simply proposed the continuance 


relating 
wn from the 
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over of the committee until the next session, in or- 
der that they might report. All the materials were 
- in possession of the committee, and all they wished 
was time to fit it for the action of the house. 
Mr. S. said the committee had found the field in which 
they had been en an ample one, imperiously 
requiring the hand of retrenchment and reform. The 
expenditures from the contingent fund had been in 
many respects wasteful and extravagant, and he 
hoped all would unite in correcting them. As to the 


to prove his right to the seat be now occupies, me 
delegate from the said territory.” 

“The undersigned states to the house of represen— 
tatives that he has a well-grounded expectation of 
being able to maintain by sufficient proofs the right 
of Moses E. Levy to the benefit of the 6th article of 
the seg between Spain and the United States, of 
the 22d February, 1819, as an inhabitant of Florida; 
and of the right of the undersigned, through his fæ- 
ther, the said Moses E. Levy, to the enjoyment of | 


case, (which he did. not name), by which the claim- 
ants were denied a hearing before the house, and for 
that reason, he introduced a resolution taallow Mr. 
Levy the privilege of being heard (by counsel or in 
person) by those who were to judge of his case. Mr. 
oe Ta replied to the arguments by which Mr. 
Le u a postponement. : 

Mr. Melon anke th favor of allowing more 
time to Mr. Levy for collecting evidence of his citi- 
zenship. 


stationery furnished for the use of the house, much 
difference of opinion existed in relation to the best 
mode of providing and distributing it among the 
members. Some were in favor of cutting it off alto- 
gether, and leaving the members of the house to fur- 
nish themselves. Qthers preferred supplying a fixed 
and limited quantity, while some proposed paying to 
each member a specific sum, in money, by way of com- 
mutation, in lieu of stationery. These various schemes 
would all be duly considered by the committee, should 
the present resolution be adopted, and some perma- 
nent and useful reform, as he hoped, be concurred in. 
That the house might see that reform in this depart- 
ment was needed, he would, without going into de- 
tails, call its attention to the following statement of 
expenditures from the contingent fund, as to the two 
articles of printing and stationery, for the last three 
congresses : 
Twnnty-fourth Congress, 1836. and 1837. 
Printing, . 3 . . . $148,288 39 
Stationery, . g ° a 24,127 47 


172,415 86 
Twenty-fifth Congress, 1838 and 1839. 


Printing, . i r $217,684 44 
Stationery, -> e. 73,486 86 

$291,171 30 
Twenty-sizth Congress, 1840, and to 31st May, 1841. 
Printing, . : . à . $99,664 40 
Stationery, : aa “os : 58,506 75 


$158,171 15 
As a partof the stationery expenditures of the 25th 
congress, Mr. 8.stated, the committee had found the 
following among other items: 
83,700 quills, . . $3,953 12 


483 gross steel pens, . . 4,569 39 
15 barrels of ink, f é 528 50 
Making pens for members, . 6 25 


. 47 

Mr. S. stated the estimate furnished by the clerk of 
the house to the committee of.ways and means of the 
expenses for stationery for the next session was 
$15,000; which was a great reduction, though he 
thought still too high. The resolution adopted on 
Saturday forbid the clerk to purchase any paper until 
after the commencement of the next session, and he 
hoped the committee would be able to make full 
report before any further purchase would be ne- 
cessary. 
` Mr. Watterson moved to amend the resolution by 
adding thereto the following instructions: 

«And that said committee be instructed to inquire 
into the propriety of directing the postmaster of the 
house to keep the stationery account of every mem- 
ber during each session of congress.” : 

Mr. S. then accepted the instructions offered by 
Mr. Watterson, as a modification of his own reso- 
lution. 

Some conversation followed, in which Messrs. 
Briggs, W. W. Incin, and McKay participated. 

When the question was taken, and the resolution, 
as modified, was adopted. 

Mr. Halsted, chairman of the committee on elec- 
tions, called up the report of that committee in the 
casc of David Levy, delegate from the territory of 
Florida. He asked Mr. Levy if it was his wish to 
be heard by counsel. : 

Mr. Levy then took the floor to argue his case, in 
person. He urged a postponement to the next session, 
to enable him to collect evidence of his citizenship, 
which it had been impossible for him to do at this 
session. He made a very able and cloquent plea, dis- 
playing the peculiar ship of his case in a very 
strong light. He complained of formality in the tak- 
ing of evidence against him of want of due notice of 
the grounds on which his right was contested, and of 
the shortness of the time allowed for the collection of 
testimony in his favor. He deprecated also the allu- 
sion made by Mr. Stanly and others, on Saturday, 
to the New Jersey case of last congress, which he 
thought might be an attempt to array party feeling 
against him. ; 

Mr. Halsted, in presenting the case on behalf of the 
majority of the committee, made explanations of the 
remarks made by himself and Mr. Stanly in reference 
to the late New Jersey case. No party effect was 
intended. The rule being that the last decision on 
such a subject is the law, he (Mr. H.) was Mxious 
40 remoye the precedent established in the last similar 


Mr. Stanly disclaimed the motive imputed to him 
by Mr. Levy. He made a sportive remark on Satur- 
day, with a view merely to call the attention of the 
world to the difference between the action designed 
on this case and that taken in the N. Jersey case. He 
never made any remark intended or calculated to ex- 
cite any party feeling unfavorable to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. Levy declared he had not intended to make 
such an imputation, 

Mr. Gamble (being one of the committee on elec- 
tions) made a statement of reasons for not allowing 
oe eee of adecision. 

. Levy replied to some of the objections of Mr. 
Gamble. 

Mr. Wise advocated the postponement. 

Mr. Gomble replied, very briefly; and then, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Pope, the house adjourned, at half past 
one o'clock. 


Turspay, Serr. 7. Mr. Harris presented the pro- 
ceedings of a large meeting of the democratic party, 
recently held in Clarke county, in the state of Virgi- 
nia, strongly disapprobatory of the general course of 
the whig party—inveighs against the necessity or 
propriety of this extra session; and is condemnatory 
of the most of the measures which have been the re- 
sult of its labors; and expressing their joy and gratifi- 
cation in the honest aid intrepid course of the presi- 
dent in vetoing the bank bill, and according to him 
their respect and confidence for preserving the con- 
stitution inviolate, and saving the country from the 
disastrous consequences of such a measure. - 

Mr. H. moved they be received and laid on the 
table; which was agreed to. 

On leave given, Mr. Russell presented the proceed- 
ings of a meeting of 150 delegates from the counties 
of Ross, Pike, Jackson and Hocking, in the state of 
Ohio, approving of all the leading measures of the 
whigs in the present congress, and reprehending in 
strong terms the exercise of that kingly power called 
the veto. The resolutions were laid on the table. 

On leave given, Mr. Calhoun offered the following 
resolution; which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on public buildings 
make inquiry as to the practicability of ventilating the hall 
of the representatives upon a plan recently adopted for 
the house of parliament in England; and if deemed 
pace ble, to report how the same may be adapted to 
this hall. 

On leave given Mr. Talliaferro offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the clerk of this house do pay to Wil- 
liam Smith the same compersation per diem and mile- 
age thatis allowed to membere of congress; computing 
the per diem allowance from the 9th day of July last, 
that being the period when the said Smith appeared 
before the committee on elections, to contest the right of 
Linn Banks to a seat in the house of representatives, 0 
the 4th September, inclusive, that being the day when, 
at the instance of Linn Banks, the sitting member, the 
contest was postponed to the next session of congress, in 
order to enable the said Banks to procure additional evi- 
dence to sustain a right to the seat he occupies; and that 
after the committee had progressed as far in the con- 
test as, from the evidence before them, as far as it has 
been examined and passed upon to ascertain a majo- 
rity of the legal votes cast in the election to have,been 
given to the said Sinith. . 

Some remarks were made by Messrs. Taliaferro, 
Banks, Everett, Holmes and Briggs. 

Mr. Taliaferro then modified his resolution to read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house do pay to Wil- 
liam Smith the same compensation per diem and mile- 
age that is allowed to members of congress, computing 
the per diem allowance from the 9th day of July tast, 
that being the period when the said Smith appeared be- 
fore the committee on elections to contest the right of 
Linn Banksto a seat in the house of representatives, 
to the 4th of September, inclusive, that being the day 
when, at the instances of Linn Banks, the sitting mem- 
ber, the contest was postponed to the next session 
of congress, in order to enable the said Banks to pro- 
cure additional evidence to sustain a right to the seat he 
occupies. 

When on motion of Mr. Fillmore, the resolution 
was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Halsted, the house resumed the 
consideration of the following resolution, (with the 
reasons thereto ay ane . 

“ Resolved, That David , the returned delegate 
from the territory of Florida, be allowed until the 
first Monday of December next to procure testimony 


oe add sid of citizenship of the United States. 
e 


erefore desires a postponement of the conside- 


ration of his case, as proposed in the resolution sub- 


mitted this morning; being well assured that the 


house cannot do justice to the question before it in the 
present condition of the testimony. 


D. LEVY.” 
“September 6, 1841. 

Mr. Pope moved the previous question. 

But the speaker having decided that the previous 


question, if seconded, would cut off the motion to 
postpone, and bring the house to a direct vote on the 


report of the committee, Mr. P. withdrew the motion. 

_ Mr. Summers (a member of the committee of elec— 
tions) addressed the house at length on the general 
facts and law of the case, in favor of the report of 
the committee, and in explanation and vindication of 
its course of proceedings. 

After a few remarks from Mr. 

Mr. Ward asked the yeas and nays on the adoption 
of the resolution, which were ordered, and, being 
taken, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Arnold, Arrington, Ather- 
ton, Banks, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Black, Bn A. 
V. Brown, Chas. Brown, Burke, Wm. Butler, Wm. O. 
Butler, John Campbell, Wm. B. Campbell, Thomas 5, 
Campbell, Caruthers, Casey, Chapman, Cliaton, 

Cruss, R. D. Davis, W. C. Dawson, John B. Dawson, 
Peber y, Doan, Eastman, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, Fer- 
ris, J. G. Floyd, Chas. A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, Goz- 
gin. William O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Green, Greig, 
Gustine, Habersham, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Henry, 
Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Howard, Hubbard, 
Hunter, Ingersoll, James Invine, W. W. Irwin. Jacok, 
James, J. W. Jones, Keim, John P. Kenn Andrew 
Penn o Lane, Lawrence, Lewis, Linn, A. McClellan, 
R. McClellan, Maay McKeon, Marchand. A. Mar» 
shall, T. F Marshall, J. T. Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, 
Maxwell, Medill, Morrow, Newhard, Owsley, Partridge, 
Payne, Pendicton, Plumer, Pope, Powell, Randolph, 
Rayner, Rencher, Reynolds, igos, Rogers, Shaw, 
Shepperd, Shields, Simonton, Slade. Snyder, Sprigg, 
Steenrod, Alexander H. H. Stuart, J. T. Stuart, Sweney, 
Tulinghast, Toland, Triplett, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, 
Warren, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, T. W. Wi- 
peal J. W.Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, L. W. Andrews, S. J. An- 
drews, Aycrigg, Baker, Birdseye, Boardman, Borden, 
Calhoun, John C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, G. Davia, 
J. Edwards, Everett, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, 
Hall, Halsted, Hudson, King, Samson Mason, Mattocks, 
Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Osborne, Ramsey, B. Ran- 
dall. Ridgway, Russell, Saltonstall, Smith, Stanly, Stuke- 
ly, Stratton, Summers, Taliaferro, J. B. Thompson, R. 
W. Thompson, Underwood, E. D. White, L. Wiliama, 
A. Young—44. | 

So the resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Underwood, the house took up 
the bill to provide for the repairing of the Potomac 


f| bridge, which had been returned from the senate 


with an amendment. 

This amendment provides that the work shall be 
done by the government, without contract, instead of 
being done by contract, under the supervision of an 
officer of the engineer corps, as originally provided 
in the bill. 

After a few remarks from Messrs. Underwood and 
Keim, Mr. Arrington moved to lay the bill and 
amendment on the table; which motion was rejected. 

The amendment of the senate (under a slight ver- 
bal modification) was then concurred in. 

Mr. Irwin, from the committee on enrolled Mean 
reported that the committee had examined the bi 
making appropriations for various fortifications, for 
ordnance, and for preventing and Soppr ang indjan 
hostilities, and had found the same to be correct. 

Whereupon the bill received the signature of the 

aker. 
POn leave given, Mr. Proffit offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: . 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed 
to inform this house what amount has been expended in 
the purchase of furniture for the custom house at New 
York since the 4th of March, 1841; also, the items of fur- 
niture; also, under what authority the purchases have 
been made, and out of what particular funds payment 
has been or is contemplated ioe made. @ f 

Mr. Dawson, from the committee on military af 
fairs, to whom had been recommitte® the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the purchase of certain sites 
for fortifications, reported back a bill making an 
propriation for a single item only, to wit, $33,000 for 
repairing the forts and batteries on Staten Island, 
New York. l a: ok ge 
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The bill having been read twice, was referred, on 
motion of Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, to the committee 
af the whole on the state of the union. 

And, on motion of Mr. D. the house resolved it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of ba 
union, (Mr. Linn, of New York, in the chair), and 
took u up the bill. 

After some explanations between Messrs. Dawson 
and Fillmore—Mr. Charles Brown offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 

_ “That for the purchase of sites and commencin 
the erection of fortifications on the Delaware 
New Jersey shores, opposite to the Pea Patch island, 
in the Delaware river, the sum of one hundred thou- 
gand dollars.” 

Mr. Dawson rose to a pom of order, the amend- 
ment being for new wor 

Mr. Brown said he was sorry to hear the chair- 
pman of the military committee say the amendment 
was out of order, for he had waited patiently all the 
session for an opportunity to call the attention of the 
house to the aabject: but he supposed it was, and 
-would be always, out of order to ask for or obtain any 
appropriation for the defence of the Delaware, while 
it was, and would be, it rere always in order to 
arg appropriations for the defence of other places, 

AE TE arly to that of New York, for this was 
ird bill during this session that had been brought 
i n appropriating large sums in the defence of that 


l “The amendment was decided out of order. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill to 
the house. 

And having been ordered to a third Escums now, 
the bill was read a third time and passed 

Mr. Ferris, from the committee on foreign affairs, 
to whom was referred a message from the | president 
of the United States, transmitting information, desired 
by the house, in relation to the American citizens 
how British prisoners of state in Van Dieman’s Land, 
reported the following resolution for the considera- 
tion of the house: 

Resolved by the house of representatives of the United 
States of America, That the president of the United 
States be requested to consider the propriety of entering 
into negotiations with the British government for the pur- 
of obtaining the release of such ciuzens of the United 
(ati as may now be detained in Van Dieman’s Land, 
or in any other part of the British dominions, for any al- 
ged or actual participation in the late insurrection in 
the Canadas. 

Mr. F. sustained the report in a few animated re- 
marks. 

Mr. Adams, after alluding to what he termed the 
sublime oration of tbe gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ferris) in favor of those persons who were citi- 
zens of the United States, and who had thought pro- 

per to take a partin the late insurrection in Canada, 
Against the direct proclamation of their own president 

United States, warning them against that sub- 
lime patriotism against the | laws of ners omn ani 
against the laws of the country which they in- 
waded. and against the laws of God and of man paa 
eeeded to say: Whilst we were at the point of civil 
war between the government of the United States 
and the most powerful government in this union, on 
account of a transaction that has occurred there, we 
were now in pursuit of that very same sort of patriot- 
ism that had produced the difficulty, and in conse- 
qutnce of which we were now in such a state with the 
government of one of the most powerful nations on 
the earth, that, by the last news received, it appeared 
that that government had ordered fifteen ships of the 
ith to cruise along our coast, and give their opinion 
regard to Canadian patriotism, and of the 
aie of th the state of New York to hang McLeod.— 
While the question was being agitated between the 
vernment of the United States and that of New 
ork, as to the exercise of each other’s power in or- 
der to save that man from destruction by pular 
triotism, this time had been chosen to Arg upon 
fhe resident of the United States to negotiate with 
the British government in behalf of those unfortu- 
ee persons who had violated alike the laws of the 
eountry which they had invaded, and those of the 
country from which they went. Now, it did appear 
to him that there should be some sort of consistency 
in the course of proceeding on the part of this house. 
When we were asking Great Britain to forget all. 
these little trespasses upon their laws, their constitu- 
tion, their government, to forget the crime of treason, 
for which these men, according to their laws, had 
been tried and transported—transported bY the mercy 
of the overnmest- transported, | instead of vole 
hanged, drawn and quartered, as they had expose 
themselves to be by the course of their patriotism: | 


Mr. A. would say that, if we were to ask the president 


to negotiate wi Great Britain on behalf of these 


There wero two sides to this question, ao Gi ee ee cs ae we 
undertook to interfere with the British government, 
in order to countenance and force an insurrection 
against them, by obtaining the immunity of our citi- 
zens from the punishment to which their conduct 
had subjected them, it would be as well to ascertain 
who they were, and what they were, and the circum- 
stanees under which they were now in Van Die- 
man’s Land. Mr. A. here referred to a resolution, 
adopted some time since, calling for information 
on this subject, and then he eeded to ask what 
information this house had received since that 
time? Who knew what these citizens were? who 
they were? how they came there? what their trial 
was? what was the proof against them? what they 
had done? what was to be said in excuse or mitiga- 
tion of punishment for the crime of which they had 
been found guilty? Before they undertook to ask the 
president of th the United States to negotiate on the 
subject, it seemed to him they ought to have some 
justification for the act; for looking to the present 
state of affairs with Great Britain, it was a very de- 
licate matter to meddle with. 

There was one point of view in which this report 
or resolution appeared to him objectionable, and that 
was, that it was not a direction to the president of the 
United States, but it told him to take the subject into 
consideration. Now, was that for the purpose of 
casting odium upon the president if he aid not do it? 
He presumed the resident would not do it unless 
something besides this resolution was recommended 
to him. He asked if there had been any claim, on 
the part of any citizen of the United States, upon this 
government to interpose in this matter. ow, in 
order to place in its proper point of view the position 
in which the president would be placed with the Bri- 
tish government, in undertaking that which was re- 
commended to him, he (Mr. A.) would suppose an 
insurrection of slaves in this country, and in conse- 
quence of that insurrection being suppressed and the 
transportation of those slaves to a foreign country— 
what would you say, what would southern gentlemen 
say, if the British queen should send a minister here, 
and ask us to release and receive back those slaves 
who have incurred the forfeiture of their lives and 
been transported afterwards by way of commutation. of 
mercy? He would ask southern gentlemen what they 
would think of a foreign interposition of that kind 
in favor of those slaves—to restore to them all the 
rights which they had forfeited, whatever they might 
be? It appeared to him that the British government 
might, with just as much propriety, interpose in this 
case, as we could in the other; for most assuredly, in 
the estimation of all impartial persons, if those people 
in Canada were fighting for their own rights and li- 
berty, an insurrection of slaves could not be regarded 
in any other light. Indeed, it would be a much more 
proper interposition by one government with another 
than an insurrection in Canada. 

Now, he would say, that this resolution must be 
considered with these references to what we should 
think of a similar interposition, if the case was re- 
versed, and we were in the position in which the 
British government was with regard to the Canadian 
people. And also, that it should be well ascertained 
who those persons were; what their circumstances 
were; what justification they had given not only to 
the Canadian government but to this our own govern- 
ment, for exposing, as they did, this nation to a war 
on account of their conduct; whether there was an 
thing to show that they were entitled to that sort of 
commisseration; for we must go as suppliants in this 
case, whatever we might do in that of: McLeod. We 
must go with a sense of the justice of the sentence 
by which they were transported. We could not as- 
sume an authorative tone in such a case as this. He 
knew of one American citizen, a native of New 
Hampshire, who was engaged in that insurrection, 
and he (Mr. A.) recollected having signed a paper of 
pape to the British government that his life might 
be spared. He was a young man, and perhaps was 
impelled by bad counsel, though probably having good 
intentions, to engage in the insurrection. He was 
tried, convicted and sentenced to execution, but his 


sentence was commuted to transportation; and he | eq. 


(Mr. He did not know but what this person might be 
now at Van Dieman’s Land. 
Mr. A. could not possibly consider this resolution 
za other light than intended to ihterfere—no, he 
not say intended, but a very dangerous inter- 
ference; and ha tendency would be to exasperate and 
increase the difficulties we had with Great Britain, 
instead of being of that conciliatory character in 
deel some gentlemen might think it would be ro- 
ed. Mr. A. concluded by reiterating his ho 
that this resolution would not be adopted until all 


i information he had stated as necessary should first be 


Je for more mercy, for entire forgiveness, and that | © tained. 


ight return to their homes, it would be as well 


Mr. Holmes submitted a few observations in fayor 


med co say what was going to be done with McLeod? of the adoption of the resolution, — 


J | committee rose and repo 


| at a quarter past three they adjourned 


8l 


When Mr. Stanly rose and said: ft wasa remark of 
Lorenzo Dow, I think, that an idle brain was the de- 
vil’s workshop. We are about to prove the truth of, 
it. We have nothing to do, and while waiting for the’ 
action of other departments of the government on our 
measures, we are in danger of engaging in debating 
one of the most exciting subjects which can be pre- 
sented to our consideration. I hope, sir, we shall avoid 
this by adjourning. I move we adjourn. 

The motion prevailed, and the house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Serr. 8. The resolution relating to 
American prisoners transported to Van Dieman’s 
Land being first taken u 

Mr. Everett moved to fay it on the table, on which 
motion the vote was: yeas 30, nays 81. So the house 
refused. 

The resolution was discussed by Messrs. Wood and ` 
McKeon until the expiration of the morning hour. ' 

The house then took up certain bills returned from 
the senate, and referred them. The bill for diplo- 
matic appropriations was referred to the committee 
of the whole on the state of the union. The bill re- 
lating to the Choctaw reservation was, after some 
remarks from Messrs. Fillmore, L. Williams, Chap- 
man and 4. Brown, referred to the committee on In- 
dian affairs. The bill relating to duties on drawbacks 
was referred to the committee of the whole. | 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house resolved it- 
self into committee of the whole, and took up the re- 
venue bill—Mr. Burnell in the chair. 

The committee then proceeded to vote on the 
amendments of the senate. They agreed to the 

amendment changing the time of the commencement 
of the operation of the act, to that striking out watches, 
gold lace and jewelry from the free list; to that ex- 
empting paintings and sculptures by American ar- 
tists residing abroad. 

On the 4th amendment, adding “boracic acid” to 
the free list, Mr. Wise moved to amend the senate 
amendment, by adding “‘salt.” Í 

A long and desultory debate arose on a question of 
order he chair decided that the amendment was 
in order, and in conclusion the committee affirmed 
the decision: 98 to 44. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected: 
82 to 89. 

Mr. Wise moved to amend, by exempting “iron” 
from duty. 

Mr. Irwin moved to amend Mr. Wise’s pro 
amendment, by exempting also “sugar, cotton and 
tobacco.” 

Mr. Wise withdrew his proposed amendment. 

The committee then agreed to all the other amend- 
ments to the first section. 

On the aeon of concurring in the amendment 
adding to the second sċction a proviso that no duties 
shall exceed twenty pa cent.—Mr. Fillmore oppos- 
ed a concurrence. discussion followed on the sub- 
ject—Messrs. Wise and Dawson advocating the se- 
nate amendment, and Messrs. Fillmore, Cushing and 
Tillinghast opposing it. Mr. Fillmore moved to amend 
by striking out the senate amendment and inserting 
a proviso that nothing in the bill should interfere 
with the distribution act. 

The amendment was thus amended accordingly, 
and the amended amendment was adopted—83 to 69. 

The other amendments were then adopted with 
only slight verbal alterations. 

All the amendments sb been concurred in, the 

the bill with amend- 
ments. . 

Mr. Wise moved to amend the amendments by ad- 
ding “salt” to “tea and coffee.” 

Mr. Stanly moved to amend that amendment by 
adding to “salt,” “sugar, cotton, tobacco and iron,” 
on the list of free articles. 

Mr. Wise accepted it, and demanded a division of 
the question so that each article might be voted on 
separately. 

On exempting “salt,” the vote was 94 yeas, to 88 
nays,—therefore adopted. 

ia “iron,” 82 yeas to 100 nays—therefore reject . 
e 


On “sugar,” 105 yeas to 75 nays—therefore adept- 
E “cotton,” 105 yeas to 75 nays—therefore adopt- 


2 “tobaceo,” 82 yeas to 96 nays,—therefore re- 
jec 

Mr. Underwood moved the house adjourn. On 
which the vote (by tellers) was ayes 80, noes 83. 

Mr. Wise moved to reconsider the vote on “salt.” 

Mr. L. W. Andrews moved to lay the whole subject 
on the table. 

Mr. Morgan moved to reconsider the vote on 
| “iron. 9 

Mr. Fillmore moved an adjournment; on which the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

Theé house voted to adjourn: yeas 98, nays 88, and 

according! 


y. 


/ 


pily ridicules the blindness of English 
1 


CHRONICLE. 


Tuer American Revotution. Syd ney Smith thus hap- 
i , in refus- 
to listen to the reasonable demands of the American 
colonies, and its result: ; 
“There was a period when the slightest concession 
would have satisfied the Americans; but all the world 
was in heroics; one set of gentlemer. met at the Lamb, 
another at the Lion; blood and treasure men, breathing 
war, vengeance and contempt; and in eight years after- 
ward, an awkward looking gentleman in plain clothes 
walked up to the drawing room of St. James’, and was 
intruduced as the Ambassador 
America.” 


AVALANCHES. About four weeks since nearly an acre 
of Ellis’ cliffs, 12 miles below Natchez, on the east side of 
the ene pp slid into the river, making a tremendous 


agitation and throwing immense waves upon the Loui- 


siana side. Hundreds of fish were left high and dry. 


Since then a large lot of ground in the town of Plauge- 


mine plunged into the river—and the inhabitants fear that 


more will folluw. 


Bank or tHe U.S. or Pa. A number of suits were 
commenced against this institution last week; and, 
amongst them, one of formidable amount by the corpo- 
rate authorities of Philadelphia, as trustees of the Gerard 
fund. On the 4th September the directors of the bank 
assigned over the whole concern to five trustees, viz:— 
James Robertson, president of the bank; J.S. Newbold, 
a director; Richard Bayard, of Delaware; Thomas S. 
Tagor, cashier; Herman Cope, assistant cashier. 

l'his assignment does not interfere with the two special 
assigriments heretofore made. 

Samuel Jaudon, esq. agent for the United States bank, 
lefi Boston on Wednesday in the steamer Columbia for 
Liverpool. 


Banxs. The Bank of the Metropolis has beon selected 
as the depository of the public funds at the seat of go- 
vernment. 

The North American Trust and 7 
New York, has had a receiver appointed n- 
cellor of the state, and is ordered to wind up its affairs. 
Its stock is selling at 83—for $100 original. In 1839, 
Mr. Hoyt, by direction of president Van Buren, loaned 
$300,000 to this institution, but it has been repaid. 


The New York branch of the Bank of the U. 8S. of 
inst the editors of the Journal of 


Pa. has brought suit 
Commerce, for libel; damages claimed $100,000 


Tue Boox Trane. The semi-annual sale to the trade 
commenced in this city on Monday morning, at the 
rooms of Mesers. Bangs, Richards & Platt, in Broad- 
way. T 
a committee of booksellers, and are made up of contri- 
butions from the principle manufactures and importers in 
the United States. e noticed in attendance publishers 
and booksellers from most of the cities in the union, and 
observed that the sales went off quite spiritedly, and at 
very fair prices. The sale usually continues about a 
week, and the amount sold is enormously large. The 
catalogue of the present sale contains upwards of 160 
pages. [N. Y. Tribune. 


Cocxroacw Ort. The French papers say that a 
chemist at Havre has obtained twenty quarts of good 
lamp oil from seventeen bushels of Cockroaches. We 
should like to make a contract with this philosopher for 
the supply of the materal for the “essential oil” of Mus- 
quetoes; praenng him half a bushel or so, for as much 
of their oil as afford light enough to kill them by. 

N. Y. Courier. 


Tue CaLmorna Wueat. The grain of this article 
was brought by a trader from Middle California, 34 or 
35 degrees north latitude, where it grows luxuriantly and 
yields abundantly a superior article of flour. It was ob- 
tained and introduced by major Thomas P. Spierin, who 
was in the north west, in the employ of the United States 
aa Indian agent. This wheat has been sown in Abbe- 
ville, district, South Carolina, latitude 34 degrees 10° N. 
The crop of this year, 1841, is supperior to that of last 

ear, 1840, in the size of the heads, superior product, and 
ulness of the grain. Experienced farmers, who have 
seen the wheat grow, aseert that on proper wheat land, 
well prepared, eighty bushels can be raised on an acre. 
Its yield is astonishing, from the fact of one gan produ- 
cing thirty to forty stalks, each having a full head which 
contains from one hundred to two hundred grains. The 
best head of our common wheat will only shell out from 
sixty to eighty grains. Another advantage is, that this 
wheat ie not so subject to disease as other kinds of wheat, 
and will withstand high winds and storms. It also grows 
and matures well westwardly in the 39th degree of North 
latitude. We consider it to be a superior kind of wheat 
and a great acquisition to the agricultural community; 
and we hope it may at least have a fair trial, when it will 
prove itself all that its most sanguine friends have said 
or thought it woald be. 

The above is the song recommendation of this wheat 
by several gentlemen of Abbeyville, distinguished as 
farmers and for their respectability. 

Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist, August 26. 


Cincinnati Rior. On Thursday night, the 2d inst. a 
quarrel touk place on Columbia street, between a few 
negroes and whit 
etabbed and so awfully cut that his life was despaired of. 
Two or three thousand persons thereupon collected next 
evening around the houses of the negroes, in Sixth st. 


from the United States of 


company, of 
y the che 


sales are conducted under the direction of 


scended to the grave in the 89th year of his 


judge, in the 54th year of his-age. 


in which one of the whites was 


east of Broadway. The negroes armed themselves with 
muskets and fired upon the crowd. Two whites and 
two negroes were killed, and from 15 to 20 wounded 
mostly whites. A cannon was bough: up, and loaded 
with slugs and fired several times, raking Sixth street.— 
The mayor, who was on the ground ali night, called out 
two military companies, the Grays and Guards, and 
squares from Fifth to Seventh, were guarded by, and 
under control of the military and a large body of armed 
volunteers, the negroes being all confined to their houses. 
During Saturday meetings were held by the citizens and 
the city council, and measures taken to prevent further 
outbreak; but without effect. Search was made by the 
sheriff and officers, several runaway slaves secured, and 
a gambling establishment, as reported. In the afternoon 
the military escorted the negro men, about 200 in num- 
ber, to the jail, and secured them from the apprehended 
violence of the mob. Throughout the night of Saturday 
the rioters carried on their proceedings in different parts 
of the city. The houses on Sixth street were much in- 
ured and battered, and with difficulty prevented from 
ing set on fire. The one of Mr.Burnet, an Aponnonia 
on Fifth street, was completely turned inside out, and al 
his stock and fixtures destroyed—the proprietor himeelf 
having left the city in the morning for fear of his lif 
having been severely injured at the commencement of 
the disturbances, it having been reported he had furnished 
the negroes with ammunition. The office of the Philan- 
thropist, in Garret’s alley, was entered, the press taken 
down, broken, and carried to the river and wn in— 
some paper and some type were destroyed. Another 
party was at work at the corner of Western-row and 
Columbia street, destroying the property of a negro set- 
Uement in that quarter. Patrols of the military, infantry 
and horse traversed the streets in company with the po- 
lice, but without being able to prevent the destruction of 
property. They refused to fire upon the mob, at the com- 
mand of the sheriff, About fifty of the most active of 
the rioters were secured by the spirited exertions of the 
police officers, determined citizens, and especially by fire 
company no. 4, who were conspicuous for their zeal, 
and determined resolution throughout the whole night. 


Cana Boats. In Dock street yesterday morning, we 
saw exhibited a specimen of the manner in which some 
of the energetic forwarding houses send their huge 
canal boats, freighted with merchandise, at the rate of 
twenty milea the hour over dry land. One of the large 
portable canal boats, divided into three parts, passed over 
the Dock street railroad track. These portable cars are 
run directly into the locks, and without transhipment the 
pores pease over railroads and through canals to Pitts- 

urgh. [Phil. Amer. 


Cuartes Davis, LL. D. formerly profeseor of mathe- 
matics at West Point, has been appointed 
mathematics and natural philosophy, in 
college, Hartford, Conn. 


Coat. Upwards of 130 vessels arrived at Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia, last week to carry coal from thence. The 
Potteville Journalaays that nearly 25,000 tons were ship- 
ped last week from that region. 


Dearuas. Duri 
which 96 were under 2 years of age—and 18 were of 


consumption: ; 
In re 67, of which 33 were under 2 years of 
age—10 were free colored, and 4 slaves. 
Amongst the obituaries announced, we observe: 
The venerable a ae Nourse died at Georgetown on 
the Ist inst. in the 88th year of his age. Mr. Nourse was 
born in London in 1754, emigrated and settled in the 
lower part of Virginia in 1769; entered the American 
army in 1776, and continued during the war in service. 
Afterwards in various civil stations, until in 1789 he was 
appointed by President Washington first register of the 
nited States treasury, in which station he ably assisted 
Hamilton in organizing that department, and continued 
in that station until 1829. From youth up he believed 
and lived as a Christian: and, when full of years, departed 
without even a struggle, to a brighter and better world. 
Cul. E Brown, a revolutionary veteran, has de- 
age. 
f [Prov. Jour. 
Cyrus Wingate, esq. died on the 14th ult. at his late 
residence, Owen county, Ky. of which he was presidi 


ashington 


He had served twen- 
ty years in the legislature of Kentucky, and was deser- 


vedly esteemed. 


Fire ar St. Jonns, N. B. St. Johns pa of the 
27th ult. furnish accounts of a destructive fire at that 
prre on the day previous. A large ship of 900 tons, 

longing to Messrs. Owens & Duncan, was building 
and nearly finished. Some tar which was heating in the 
yard, boiled over and ignited. The fire communicated 
to the chips around, and before it was discovered it had 
in to an alarming extent. The ship was scon on 
fire, and the flames were soon communicated to the 
wooden buildings in the vicinity, and their progress could 
not be stayed until about filty houses in the parish of 
Portland were destroyed. It was believed that very litile 
insurance was effected, and the logs to many individuals 
would be att scrious, particularly to the owners of the 
ship. Their loss is estimated at $50,000. During the 
fire, a soldicr while running to prevent a man from 
sing with his cart, ruptured a blood vessel, and died in- 
siantly, and a sailor, who was assisting, was smothered 
in the flames. 


Frovre. The accounts in relation to the appearanc 


of the approaching harvest brought by the Britannia, hdd 


rofessor of : 


the last week, in New York 191, of 
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the effect of immediately raising the price of flour along 
our whole seaboard, varyi rom 50 cts. to $1 per bri. 
Wheat did not feel the impulse so sensibly, millers being 
aware that in a few days we should more distinctly as- 
certain the real result of the British harvest, hesitate to 
adventure much beyond previous prices for the article. 
Farmers, are awake too, and generally decline to sell at 
the present juncture, in hopes that the next arrival 
bring accounts of the elevation of prices again, and the 
consequent reduction of duties. Except in cases where 
purchasers were in poaeasion of the foreign news, and 
sellers not, no considerable quantities of ei wheat or 
fiour seems to have changed hands. 


Jonn Joszra Gurney, the distinguished minister of 
the Friends noel who lately travelled extensively in 
this country and the West Indies, has, we understand 
since his return to London, given weighty testimony of 
the attachment which he formed during his sojourn 
amongst us, and afforded another instance of the influ- 
ence which American charms may acquire over the hearts 
of London bankers—even of the most staid habits. Itis 
understood that a fair Tenniyivanien $ about to paes 
meeting with him in the true old orthodox style. 


McLeop. A late London paper contained a statement 
that McLeod was confined in a dungeon, and laden with 
heavy irons, weightier than those placed upon murderers 
in Newgate. In relation to this statement the Utica 
“Friend of Man” says: - "McLeod is now in jail not a 
hundred rods from our office, in the quiet village of 
Whitesboro’. And we can assure the London journal 
that so far from being in heavy irons, he is not even con- 
fined to the jail rooms. He spends moat of his time, and 
receives company, in the parlor of the jailor's house. On 
almost any pleasant morning he may be seen enjoying 
himeelf in a promenade upon the garden walk. Indeed, 
he is spending his time among us as one of our first 
‘gentlemen of leisure.” 


Meruopists. The Wesleyan conference was in ses- 
sion at Manchester, at the date of our last advices from 
England. The question of the ministers wearing silk 
gowns in the pulpit had been discussed, and it was de- 
cided that the gown should not be worn. The centenary 
fund had reac £190,000, and it is expected that the 
amoun will eventually be made up to about one million 
of dollars. 


New Haven, with a population of 15,000, has suffered 
but $2,478 loss by fire in two years. : 

Norwegians. A detachment of 160 Nor wepiani 
passed up the lake in the Missouri this morning. ‘They 
are a swarthy, robust people, and appear capable of en- 
during great fatigue. They were destined for Milwaukie, 
and among other articles carry with them one of their 
native sleighs, constructed mostly of iron, and desig 
for a lady and gentleman. The formation of the vehicle 
was peculiar, being very narrow, 80 as to compel the beau 
to sit astride a small saddle behind the lady, instead of at 
her side, as is the custom of this country. Barring this 
inconvenience, the “Norwegian sleigh would be a rare 
vehicle on the lake in winter. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 


New Organs. Twenty-three deaths occurred dur-, 
ing me 24 hours ending 31sı ult. of which 15 were by yel- 
ow fever. 


Prnnsytvanta Canar. The Harrishurg Reporter states 
that the Pennsylvania canal Duncan's Island to 
Middletown, a very important link in the chain of trans- 
portation from east to west or north, is almost entirely 
devoid of its necessary element, water, owing to the - 
drought which has so long prevailed on the Susquehanna 
and its tributaries. The dam on Duncan’s Island, sub- 
stantial as itis, and costly as it has been, does not by any 
means furnish the supply needed for that part of. 
canal it is intended to feed; especially during the mont 
of August and September. It is added tha’ about one 
hundred boats are pow detained at Middletown and 
Duncan’s island, and it is with great difficulty that light 
boats are passed. 


Ratrie Snakes. Two men; Egbert Galusha and 
Reuben Davis, residing in the town of Dresden, on 
east side of Lake George, recently killed in three days 
on the east side of Tongue Mountain, in the town 


ng | Bolton, in this county, eleven hundred and four rattle- 


snakes. They were confined to rocks and uninhabited 
places. Some of the reptiles were of an enormous size 
carrying from six to twenty rattles. They were killed 
for their oil or grease, which is said to be very valuable. 
We will turn out Warren against the world for rattle 
snakes. { "s Fall's Clarion. 


Rice. The harvest on the Savannah river, (says the 
Savannah Republican of the 1st instant), has already 
considerably progressed, the fields are loaded with pilea 
of rich golden sheaves, and the product promises to be 
a full one. j 


New York, Sept. 9. A further decline in nearly all de- 
scriptions to-day: U. 8. bank 72; New York 5’s 86}; In- 
diana sterling bonds 51; dollar bonds 49}; Delaware and 
Hudson 103}; N. A Trust 3; Vicksburg 71; New Or- 
leans 95; Canton 2. 


Wueat Last year Shap iy thls produced 13,000,000 
busbelg of wheat, and 40,000,000 bushels of coarser 
graia. 
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This number brings up the abstract of proceedings 
in both branches of congress to the end of the extra 
session, which closed on Monday evening last. 

The great importance of the measures under con- 
sideration, and the deep anxiety felt all over the 
union in the progress of legislation upon those mea- 
sures, is our excuse, if excuse be necessary, for ap- 
propriating so large a space as we have since the 
commencement of the session to congressional pro- 
ceedings. It has been an eventful period, and will 
often be recurred to by the future historian, as well 
as by the people, and especially by partizan pdliti- 
cians. . 

A list of the acrs and ResoLuTIONS passed during 
the session, is inserted on page 47. 

Upon the leading topics of the session we shall se- 
lect some of the principal speeches on each side, for 
insertion in future numbers of the REGISTER. 


THE CABINET. All the members of the Har- 
rison cabinet, except Mr. Wesster, having resigned, 
the names of their successors will be found in the 
list of appointments made by the president and con- 
firmed by the senate. 

The letters of resignation of Mr. CRITTENDEN and 
Mr. Ewinc—and the notes of Mr. Wessrer assign- 
ing reasons for continuing in the cabinet are inserted 
in this number. The other resignations have not yet 
been published. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


eS a a ee a 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 

Walter Forward, secretary of the treasury. 
John McLean, secretary of war. 
A. P. Upshur, secretary of the navy. 
oe . Wickliffe, of Kentucky, postmaster ge- 
neral. | 
Hugh S. Legare, attorney general. 
Charles B. Penrose, solicitor of the treasury. 
Edward Everett, to be minister to Great Britain. 
_ William Hunter, (now charge d’allairs), to be mi- 
nister plenipotentiary to Rio de Janeiro. 
Pobert W. Walsh, secretary of legation to the same. 
Ñ S am Boulware, of Virginia, charge d’affairs to 
aples. 


ohn Lathrop Mo of Massachusetts, secre of 
legation to ae S ; i oe 


Brantz Mayer, of Maryland, secretary of legation 
to Mexico. 

James D. Doty, governor of Wiskonsan. 

Major S. Churchill, to be inspector general of the 
arny, in the place of General Wool, promoted. 


Collins Lee, attorney of the United States for 
the district of Maryland. ` 
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I understood to be your views, and rather hoped than 


James Wilson, surveyor of the public lands for the | expected your approval. I knew the extent to which 


territories of Wiskonsan and Jowa. 


George W. Smith, receiver of public moneys at Ope- | pertinacity with which you: 


lousas, Louisiana. 


estion. I knew the 
ered to your express- 
ed from the first the most 


you were committed on the 


opinions, and I dre 


John Hogan, register of the land office at Dixon, | disastrous consequences, when the project of com- 


Illinois. 
OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Edward Curtis, collector, New York. 
Thomas Lord, naval officer, do. 
William Taggard, surveyor, do. 


promise which 
jected. 

It is equally a matter of justice to you and to my- 
self to say that the bill which I reported to the two 
houses of congress at the commencement of the ses- 


presented at an early day was re- 


Meigs D. Benjamin, Edicard Taylor, Mathias B. Ed-| sion, in obedience to their call, was modified so as to 


gar, appraisers, New York. 
POSTMASTERS. 
John T. Werner, at Pottsville, Pennsylvania; Wil- 
liam M. Porter, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania; Thos. W. 
Shepard, at Northampton, Massachusetts. 


meet your approbation. You may not, it is true, 
have read the bill throughout, examined eve 
art of it; but the 16th fundamental article, whic 
came the contested question of principle, was free- 
ly discussed between us, and it was understood and 
unequivocally sanctioned by yourself. The last 
clause in the bill, also, which contained a reserva- 


Jupce Upsuvr has notified the president of his|tion of power in congress, was inserted on the 9th of 
intention to accept the charge of the navy depart- | June, in your presence, and with your approbation; 
ment so soon as he can make the necessary arrange- | though you at one time told me that, in giving your 


ment of his private affairs in Virginia. 
the department on the 15th instant. 


DIPLOMATIC. Minister ro Ressta. Colonel 


Todd United States minister plenipotentiary, sailed | ted your veto on the bill as it passed 


He visited | sanction to the bill, you would accompany it with 


an explanation of your understanding of that first 
clause. 
In this condition of things, though I freee regret- 
e two houses. 


from New York on the 14th instant, in the splendid | of congress, and though I foresaw the excitement and 
acket ship Stephen Whitney, for the court of St. | agitation which it would produce among the people, 


etersburg. 


THE LETTERS OF RESIGNATION. The fol-|* 


lowing letters of the secretary of the treasury and the 
attorney general, resigning their respective trusts 
have been placed in our hands for publication: 

[Nat. Int. 


Washington, September 11, 1841. 


yet, considering the changes which the bill had un- 
dergone in its passage, and its variance from the one 
ou had agreed to sanction, I could not find in that 
act enough to disturb the confidential relations which 
existed between us. I was disposed to attribute this 


>} act, fraught with mischief as it was, to pure and 


honorable motives, and to a conscientious conviction 
on your part that the bill, in some of its provisions, 
conflicted with the constitution. But that opinion of 


Sir: Circumstances have occurred in the course of | your course on the bill which has just been returned 


your administration, and chiefly in the exercise by | to congress with your second veto, J do not and cannot 
you of the veto power, which constrain me to believe | entertain. Recur to what has passed between us with 
that my longer continuance in office as a member of | respect to it, and you will at once perceive that such 
your cabinet will be neither agreeable to you, useful | opinion is impossible. , 


to my country, nor honorable to myself. On the morning of the 16th of August, I called at 
Do mesthe justice, Mr. President, to believe that | your chamber, and found you preparing the first veto 
this conclusion has been adopted neither capricious-| message, to be despatched tothe senate. The secre- 
ly, nor in any spirit of party feeling or personal hostili- | tary of war came in also, and you read a portion of 
ty, but from a sense of duty, which, mistaken though, the message to us. He observed that, though the 
it may be, is yet so sincerely entertained, that I cheer-| veto would create a great sensation in congress, yet 
fully sacrifice to it the advantages and distinctions of | he thought the minds of our friends better prepared 
office. for it than they were some days ago, and he hoped it 
Be pleased, therefore, to accept this as my resig-| Would be calmly received, especially as it did not shut 
nation of the office of attorney gencral of the United | out all hope of a bank. To this you replied, that you 
States. Very respectfully, yours, &c. {really thought there ought to be no difficulty about it; 
J. J. CRITTENDEN. that you had sufficiently indicated in your veto mes- 


; sage what kind of a bank you would approve, and 
The President. that congress might, if they saw fit, pass such a one 
Ae in three days. 


a Treasury Department, Sept. 11, 1841. The 18th being the da 
- Sır: After the most calm and careful consideration, | mecting, we assembled, al 
and viewing the subject in all the aspects in which it) pex and GRANGER, 
presents itself to my mind, I have come to the con-| a long conversation 
clusion that [ ought no longer to remain a member | grant, 


of your cabinet. I therefore resign the office of se-| of the two houses to endeavor to strike out some 
cretary of the treasury, and beg you to accept this as! measure which would be generally acceptable. That 
my letter of resignation. you had your doubts about the propriety of convers- 
To avoid misunderstanding, I distinctly declare that | ing with them yourself, and thought it more proper 
Ido not consider a difference of opinion as to the | that you should commune with them through your 
charter of a national bank a sufficient reason for dis- | constitutional advisers. You expressed a wish that 
solving the ties which have existed between us.— | the whole subject should be postponed till the next 
Though I look upon that measure as one of vast im- | session of congress. You spoke of the delay in the 
rtance to the prosperity of the country, and though | senate of the consideration or your veto message, and 
Tahould have deeply deplored your inability or un- | expressed anxiety as to the tone and temper which the 
willingness to accord it to the wishes of the people | debate would assume. E 


for our regular cabinet 
except Messrs. CRITTEN- 
and you told us that you had had 
with Messrs. Berrien and Ser- 
who professed to come ìn behalf of the whigs 


and the states, so unequivocally expressed through 
their representatives, still, upon this and this alone, 
unconnected with other controlling circumstances, | 
should not have felt bound to resign the place which 
I hold in your administration. But those controlling 
circumstances do exist, and I will, in my own justifi- 
cation place them in connexion before you. 


Mr. Bapcer said that on inquiry he was happy to 
find that the best temper prevailed in the two houses. 
He believed they were perfectly ready to take up the 
bill reported by the secretary of the treasury, and 

ass it at once. You replied “talk not to me of Mr. 
Ewine’s bill; it contains that odious feature of local 
discounts which I have repudiated in my message.” 


It is but just to you to say that the bill which first | I then said to you, “I have no doubt, sir, that the 
passed the two houses of congress, and which was re- | house, having ascertained your views, will pass a bill 


turned with your objections on the 16th of August, did | in conformity to them, provided they can be satisfied 
never, in its progress, as far as I know or belicve, re-| that it would answer the purposes of the treasury, 
ceive at any time either your express or implied as- | and relieve the country.” You then said, “cannot 
sent. So far as that bill was known to me, oras I| my cabinet see that this is brought about? You must 
was consulted upon it, | endeavored to bring its pro-| stand by me in this emergency. Cannot you see that 
visions as nearly as possiblo in accordance with what | a bill passes congress such as I can approve without 


- 
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neonsistency?” I declared again my belief that such 
a bill might be passed. And you then said to me, 
“what do you understand to be my opinions? State 
them: so that I may see that there is no misapprehen- 
sion about them.” 

I then said that I understood you to be of opinion , 
that congress might charter a bank in the District of. 
Columbia, giving it its location here. To this you 
assented. That they might authorise such bank to 
establish offices of discount and deposit in the several , 
states, with the assent of the states. To this you re- | 
plied, “don’t name discounts: they have been the 
source of the most abominable corru tions, and are 
wholly unnecessary to enable the bank to discharge 
its duties to the country and the government.” 

I observed in reply that I was proposing nothing, 
but simply endeavoring to state what I had under- 
stood to be your opinion as to the powers which con- 
gress might constitutionally confer on a bank; that 
on that point I stood corrected. I then proceeded to 
say that I understood you to be of opinion that con- 

ess might authorise such bank to establish agencies | 
in the several states, with power to deal in bills of 
exchange, without the assent of the states, to which 

ou replied, “yes, if they be foreign bills, or bills 
i in one state and payable in another. That 
is all the power necessary for transmitting the pub- 
lic funds and regulating exchanges and the cur- 
rency.” 

Mr. Wessrer then expressed, in strong terms, his 
opinion that such a charter would answer all just pur- 
poses of government and be satisfactory to the opn 


and declared his preference for it over any which had 


been proposed, especially as it dispensed with the as- 
sent of the states to the ar vee of an e 
necessary for carrying on the fiscal operations of go- 
Enea: He amined it at some length, both as 
to its constitutionality and its influence on the cur- 
rency and exchanges, in all which views yor expressed 
your concurrence, desired that such a bill should be 
introduced, and especially that it should go into the 
hands of some of your friends. To my inquiry whe- 
ther Mr. SerceanT would be agreeable to you, you 
replied that he would. You especially requested Mr. 
Wenarth and myself to communicate with Messrs. 
Berrien and Serceanr on the subject, to whom you 
said you had promised to address a note, but you 
doubted not that this personal communication would 
be equally satisfactory. You desired us, also, in 
communicating with those gentlemen, not to commit 
you personally, lest, this being recognised as your 
measure, it might be made a subject of comparison 
to your prejudice in the course of discussion. You 
aad Mr. Wesster then conversed about the particu- 
lar wording of the 16th fundamental article, contain- 
ing the grant of power to deal in exchanges, and of 
the connexion in which that grant should be intro- 
duced; you also spoke of the name of the institution, 
desiring that that should be changed. To this I ob- 
jected, as it would probably be made a subject of 
ridicule, but you insisted that there was much in a 
name, and this institution ought not to be called a 
bank. Mr. WesstTer undertook to adapt it in this 
particular to your wishes. Mr. Bex then observed 
to Mr. Wessrer and myself that we had no time to 
lose; that if this were not immediately attended to, 
another bill, less acceptable, might be got up and 
reported. We replied that we would lose no time. 
Mr. Wessrer accordingly called on Messrs. BERRIEN 
and SERGEANT immediately, and I waited on them 
by his appointment at 5 o’clock on the same day, and 
agreed upon the principles of the bill in accordance 
with your expressed wishes. And I am apprised of 
the fact, though it did not occur in my presence, that 
after the bill was drawn up, and before it was re- 
ported, it was seen and examined by yourself; that 
your attention was specially called to the 16th fun- 
damental article: that on full examination you con- 
curred in its provisions: that at the same time its 
name was so modified as to meet your approbation: 
and the bill was reported and passed, in all essential 
particulars, as it was when it came through your 


hands. : 

You asked Mr. Wessrer and myself each to pre- 
pare and present you an argument touching the con- 
stitutionality of the bill; and before those arguments 
could be prepared and read by you, you declared, as 
I heard and believe, to gentlemen, members of the 
house, that you would cut off your right hand rather 
than approve it. After this new resolution was taken, 
you asked and earnestly urged the members of your 
cabinet to postpone the bill; but you would neither 
give yourself, nor suffer them to give, any assurance 
of your future course, in case of such postponement. 
By some of us, and I was myself one, the effort was 
made to gratify your wishes, in the only way in which 


- it could be done with propriety; that is, by obtaining 


the general concurrence of the whig members of the 
two houses in the postponement. It failed, as 1 


have reason to believe, because you would give no 
assurance that the delay was not sought as a means 
and occasion for hostile movements. During this 
season of deep feeling and earnest exertion upon cur 
part, while we were zealously devoting our talents 
and mfluence to serve and to sustain you, the very 
secrets of our cabinet councils made their appearance 
in an infamous paper, printed in a neighboring city, 
the columns of which were daily ch with flattery 
of yourself and foul abuse of your cabinet. All this 
I bore; for I felt that my services, so long as: they 
could avail, were due to the nation—to that great 
and magnanimous people whose suffrages elevated 
your predecessor to the station which you now fill, 
and whose united voices approved his act when he 
summoned us around him, to be his counsellors; and I 
felt that what was due to his memory, to the injunc- 
tions which he left us in his last dying words, and to 
the people, whose servants we were, had not all been 

erformed until every means was tried, and every 

ope had failed of carrying out the true principles 
upon which the mighty movement was founded that 
clevated him and you to power. 

This bill, framed and fashioned according to your 
own suggestions, in the initiation of which I and ano- 
ther member of your cabinet were made by you the 
agents and negotiators, was passed by large majorities 
through the two houses of congress, and sent to you, 
and you rejected it. Important as was the part which 
I had taken, at your request, in the origination of this 
bill, and deeply as I was committed for your action 
upon it, you never consulted me on the subject of the 
veto message. You did not even refer to it in con- 
versation, and the first notice I had of ils contents 
was derived from rumor. 

And to me, at least, you have done nothing to wipe 
away the personal indignity arising out of the act. I 
gathered, it is true, from your conversation, shortl 
after the bill had passed the house, that you had 
strong purpose to reject it; but nothing was said like 
softening or apology to me, either in reference to 
myself or to those with whom I had communicated 
at your request, and who had acted themselves and 
induced the two houses to act upon the faith of that 
communication. And, strange as it may seem, the 
veto message attacks in an especial manner the very 
provisions which were inserted at your request; and 
even the name of the corporation, which was not 
only agreed to by you, but especially changed to 
meet your expressed wishes, is made the subject of 
your criticism. Different men might view this tran- 
saction in different points of light, but, under these 
circumstances, as a matter of personal honor, it 
would be hard for me to remain of your counsel, to 
seal my lips and Icave uncxplained and undisclosed 
where lies in this transaction the d yre from 
straightforwardness and candor. So faMiggeed from 
admitting the encouragement which you gave to this 
bill in its inception, and explaining and excusing 
your sudden and violent hostility towards it, you 
throw into your veto message an interrogatory equi- 
valent to an assertion that it was such a bill as you 
had already declared could not receive your sanc- 
tion. Such is the obvious effect of the first interro- 

tory clause on the second page. It has all the 

orce of an assertion without its open fairness. I 
have met and refuted this, the necessary inference 
from your language, in my preceding statement, the 
correctness of which you I am sure will not call in 
question. 


Your veto to the first bill you rested on constitu- 
tional ground and the high convictions of conscience; 
and no man, in my opinion, had a right to question 
your sincerity. I so said, and I so acted, for, through 
all the contest and collision that arose out of that act, 
you had my adherence and support. But how is it 
with respect to this? The subject of a bank is not 
new to you; it is more than twenty years that you 
have made it an object of consideration and of study, 
especialty in its connexion with the constitutional 
powers of the general government. You, therefore, 
could not be, and you were not, taken unprepared on 
this question. The bill which I reported to con- 
gress, with your be ar eat on, at the commencement 
of the session, had the clause relating to agencies, 
and the power to deal in exchanges, as strongly deve- 
loped as the one you have now rejected, and equally 
without the assent of the states. You referred spe- 
cially and with approbation to that clause, many 
days after, in a conversation held in the department 
of state. You sanctioned it in this particular bill as 
detailed above. And no doubt was thrown out on 
the subject by you, in my hearing, or withia my 
knowledge, until the letter of Mr. Borrs came to 
your hands. Soon after the reading of that letter, 
you threw out strong intimations that you would veto 
the bill if it were not postponed. That letter I did 
and do most unequivocally condemn, but it did not 


affect the constitutionality of the bill, or justify you | 


in rejecting it on that ground; it could affect only the 


expediency of your action; and, whatever you ma 
now believe as to the scruples existing in your mind, 
in this and in a kindred source there is strong ground 
to believe they have their origin. 

If I be right in this, and 1 doubt not I am, here is 
a great public measure demanded by the country, 
passed upon and approved by the representatives of 
the states and the people, rejected by you as presi- 
dent on grounds having no origin in conscience, and 
no reference to the public good. The rejection of 
this measure, too, continues the purse with the sword 
in the hands of the executive, from which we strove 
to wrest it in the contest which elevated your prede- 
cessor and you to power. I cannot concur in this 
your course of policy. In or out of office my opi- 
pions remain unchanged. I cannot abandon the prin- 
ciples for which, during all my political career, I 
have struggled; especially. I cannot be one of the in- 
struments by which the executive wields these com- 
bined, accumulated and dangerous powers. 

These, sir, are the reasons for the important ste 
which I have felt it my duty to take, and I submit 
them as its justification. I am, very respectfully, 
yours, T. EWING. 

To the President. 


~ 
aD 


Letter from the secrctary of state to the editors of 
the National Intelligencer: 

WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 13, 1841. 
To Messrs. Gales & Seaton: 

GENTLEMEN: Lest any misapprehension should 
exist, as to the reasons which have led me to differ 
from the course pursued by my late colleagues, I 
wish to say that I remain in my place, first, because 
I have seen no sufficient reasons for the dissolution 
of the late cabinet, by the voluntary act of its own 
members. 

I am perfectly persuaded of the absolute necessity 
ofan institution, under the authority of congress, to 
aid revenue and financial operations, and to give the 
country the blessings of a good currency and cheap 
exchanges. 

Notwithstanding what has passed, I have confi- 
dence that the president will co-operate with the le- 
gislature in overcoming all difficulties in the attain- 
ment of these objects; and it is to the union of the 
whig party—by which I mean the whole party, the 
whig president, the whig congress, and the whig 

ple—that I look for a realization of our wishes. 
can look no where else. 

In the second place, if I had seen reasons to resign 
my office, I should not have done so without giving 
the president reasonable notice, and affording him 
time to select the hands to which he should confide 
the delicate and important affairs now pending in 
this department. 

I am, gentlemen, respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The following letter from the secretary of state, 
addressed to H. Ketchum, esq. appeared in the New 
York papers of Tuesday last: 

WasuHineton, Sept. 11, 1841. 

My Dear Sin,—I thank you for your kind and 
friendly letter. 

You will have learned that Messrs. Ewino, BELL, 
Bapcer and CrirtenpeN have resigned their respec- 
tive offices. Probably Mr. Grancer will feel bound 
to follow the example. This occurrence can hardly 
cause you the same degree of regret which it has oc- 
casioned to me; as they are not only my friends, but 

rsons with whom ] have had, for some time, a 

aily official intercourse. I could not partake in this 
movement. 

It is supposed to be justified, I presume, by the 
differences which have arisen between the president 
and congress, upon the means of establishing a proper 
fiscal agency, and restoring a sound state of the cur- 
rency; and collateral matters, growing out of these 
differences. I regret these differences as deeply as 
any man; but I have not been able to see in what 
manner the resignation of the cabinet was likely 
either to remove or mitigate the evils produced by 
them. On the contrary, my only reliance for a re- 
medy for those evils has been, and is, on the union, 
conciliation and perseverance of the whole whig 


party, and I by no means despair of seeing yet accom- ` 


plished, by these means, all that we desire. It may 
render us more patient under disappointment in re- 
gard to one measure, to recollect, as is justly stated 
by the president in his last message, how greata 
number of important measures have been already 
successfully carried through. I hardly know when 
such a mass of business has been despatched in a sin- 
gle session of congress. 

The annual winter session is now near at hand; the 
same congress is again soon to assemble, and ae 
as deeply as I ever did, the indispensable necessity o 
some suitable provision for the keeping of the public 
money, for aid to the operations of the treasury, and 


a 
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to the high public interests of currency and exchange, 
I am not in haste to believe that the party, which has 
now the predominance, will not, in all these respects, 
yet fulfil the expectations of the country. If it shall 
not, then our condition is forlorn indeed. But for 
one, I will not give up the hope. 


My particular connection with the administration, 
however, is in another department. I think very 
humbly—none can think more humbly—of the value 
of the services which I am able to render to the pub- 
lic in that post. But as there is, 30 far as I know, on 
all subjects affecting our foreign relations, a concur- 
rence in opinion between the president and myself; 
and as there is nothing to disturb the harmony of our 
intercourse, I have not felt it consistent with the duty 
which I owe to the country, to run the risk, by any 
sudden or abrupt proceeding, of embarrassing the 
executive, in regard to subjects and questions now 

- immediately pending, and which intimately affect the 
preservation of the peace of the country. I am, dear 
sir, with constant regard, your’s, &c. &e. 

(Signed) =- DAN’L. WEBSTER. 

H. Kercuum, esq. New York. 


CONGRESSIONAL WHIG MEETING. 

At a meeting of the waige members of the SENATE 
and HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES of the 27th conzress 
of the United States, held in the city of Washington, 
on the 11th September, 1841— 

The hon. Natrnan F. Dixon, of Rhode Island, on 
the part of the senate, and the hon. Jeremian Mor- 
Row, of Ohio, on the part of the house, were called 
to the chair, and Kewnetu Rayner, of North Caro- 
lina, Curtsropmer Morsan, of New York, and Ricu- 
arD W. Tompson, of Indiana, were appointed se- 
cretarics. 


Mr. Maweum, of North Carolina, offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is expedient for the whigs of the 
senate and house of representatives of the United 
States to publish an address to the people af the U. 
States, containing a succinct exposition of the pro- 
minent proceedings of the extra session of congress, 
of the measures that have been adopted, and those in 
which they have failed, and the causes of such failure; 
together with such other matters as may exhibit tru- 
ly the condition of the whig party and whig pros- 

cts. - 

Resoleed, That a committee of three on the part of 
the senate, and five on the part of the house, he ap- 
pointed to prepare such address, and submit it to a 
meeting of the whigs on Monday morning next, the 
13th inst. at half past 8 o’clock. 


And the question being taken on said resolutions, 
they were waanimously adopted. 

“Whereupon the following gentleman were appoint- 
ed said committee: Messrs. Berrien, of Georgia, 
Tarumapce, of New York, and Svirn, of Indiana, 
on the part of the senate; and Messrs. Evrrerr, of 
Vermont, Mason, of Ohio, Kesxeny, of Maryland, 
Joun C. Crank, of New York, and Rayner, of N. 
Carolina, on the part of the house. 

When, on motion, the mecting adjourned, to meet 
again on Monday morning. 


ONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1841. 

The meeting assembled, pursuant to adjournment. 

Mr. Kenxnevy, of Maryland, from the committee 
appointed for that purpose, reported the following 

ADDRESS. 

FrLLow-citTizexs:—The extra session of congress 
has, at length, been brought to a close. The inci- 
dents which belong to the history of this session, and 
especially those which have marked its termination, 
are of a nature to make so strong an impression 
upon the country, and to excite so much interest in 
the future action and relations of the whig party, 
that the whig representatives in both houses of con- 
gress have thought it their duty, before separating, 
to address their constituents with a brief exposition 
of the circumstances in which they conceive them- 
selves to be placed by the events which have recent- 
ly transpired. 

This session of congress was called as almost the 
first measure of that illustrious and lamented citizen 
whose election to the presidency was no less signifi- 
cant of the general sentiment of condemnation of the 
acts of the preceeding administration, than it was ex- 
pressive of a wish for an immediate and radical change 
in the public policy. The improvidence of those who 
had just been expelled from power had rendered it 
inevitable; and the country hailed the meeting of a 
new congress as the sure pledge of relief from all 
those evils which the disastrous incompetency of the 
men at the head of affairs had brought upon it. 


The people desired the early adoption of the poli- 
a which had been promised them by the whig party. 
hat policy had been brought to the consideration of 
the country throughout a contest of nearly twelvo 


years’ duration, maintained with unexampled devo-|chief. It is true, that towards that individual, even 
tion; and its principles were illustrated by the pre-|at the moment of the selection for the vice presiden- 
cepts and practice of the most eminent and patriotic | cy, no very earnest public attention had been direct- 
of our citizens in every form by which they were | ed; and it is equally true that but a passing regard 
able to address themselves to the intelligence of the | was bestowed upon the current of his previous life 
people. No one misapprehended these principles; | and opinions. We only knew him as one professing 
they were identified with the labors of that great | to be a member of the whig party, and as seeking to 
party whose unparalled success was both the token | identify himself with those great leaders of that party 
and the reward of the general confidence of the na- | whose opinions and principles were deeply engraved 
tion. They promised reform— ` in most conspicuous acts of our political ao 
; : 5 tive power and pa-/| 2nd were read and understood by every citizen in the 
Too Pe reste oL execu po P land. In this connection, where he had sought to be 
2d. In the wholesome regulation of the currency Lae ALN R Aarne ar Asta bR E at 
and the advancement of the interests of industry; and eo ee) aP 8 ý 
‘ j `, |adherence to the cardinal doctrines for which we 
3d. In the establishment of an cconomical adminis- | struggled, and with which the hopes of the country 
tration of the finances. were indissolubly bound up. We hoped to find con- 
They proposed to accomplish the first of these ob- | solation also in the fact that his accession to the pre-’ 
jects by limiting the service of the president to a sin- | sidency brought him into communion and intimate 
gle term; by forbidding all officers of the government | political fellowship with the chosen vanguard of the 
from interfering in elections; and by a voluntary self- | whig party—the first selection made by general Har- 
denial, on the part of the chief magistrate, in that ex- | rison of a cabinct, distinguished for its paramount 
cessive use of the veto power which had recently | ability, integrity and fidelity to the glorious cause in 
become so offensive to the country as an instrument | which we had conquered—acabinet eminently crown- 
of party supremacy. ed with the public confidence, in whom all men trust- 


They honed to achieve their next object. by the | €d as in the very embodiment of the principles of the 
gabihin at of a national bank: by the adjuk mieni party to which they belonged: who were pAr 
of the system of dutics upon a moderate and perma- | 2880ciated with its glory, and in whose ee an 
nent scale, adopted as nearly as practicable to the honorable relation to the president we hac S w 
interest, and conformable with the views of every | Tty of wise and prosperous councils, ae hi, the 
portion of the union; by the establishment of a uni- pledge of a piel a a which should le ‘ie to 
form system of bankruptcy; and by the distribution of accomplish all that the nation desired. T oan ae 
the proceeds of the public lands amongst the states— | Were still further enlivened by the ee ae 
a measure recommended not only by considerations |! which the president referred, in his first oe Ne a 
of justice to the states themselyes, but also by a sad the nation, to the “ever glorious example =a i 
experience ef the embarrassment produced in the him by the fathers of the great republican ike ’ 
currency resulting from the administration of a fund {2d the declaration of his determination to walk in 
of such variable amount as an item in the ordinary | the path which they pointed out. 
revenue of the government. The establishment of In the indulgence of these hopes, congress entered 
an economical administration of the finances they | Upon its labors. By adopting rules for the despatch 
expected to attain by putting down all useless offices; of business conformable to the emergency a oe 
by enforcing a strict accountability of the public session, and in view of the great amount o ae a 
agents; and more conspicuously, by making exact tion which the times required, we have been enable 
and adequate provision for the ascertainment and | to achicve all, and even more than all, that our Tho 
eventual fiquidation of that public debt which the ; SHtuents could have demanded at our hands. x e 
past administration had created by permitting their leading and great measures of this session, have been 
expenditures to overrun their reccipts, and which | Under discussion, in congress and out of it, for many 
they had concealed from public observation by the | years past, and little remained to be said beyond a 
easy device of repeated issues of government notes. |repet:tion of former debates. There was nothing in 

These were the prominent points to which the po-! the circumstances or position of either party A aaa 
licy of the whig party had been directed, and which | &ress to require, or even to justify, protracted discus- 
constituted the great issues before the country in the | $!0nS; and the majority, therefore, felt themselves 
recent presidential election. We are aware that | entitled to give to the extra session the character of 
our adversaries in that contest now deny these issues, | a Congress of action and decision, rather than one of 
founding their denial chiefly upon the fact that no debate; and we feel assured that in this eflort we 
formal manifesto was put forth tu declare the terms | have done no more than respond to the just expecta- 


upon which we insisted. We chose rather to appeal j tions of the people. 
to the widely diffused knowledge of our principles} First in urgency amongst the bills passed during the 
which had been impressed upon every man’s mind in ; session, and that to which the pune command most 
that long strugzle of years gone by; with which one | imperatively drew the notice of congress, was the re- 
party had been identified, and of which its very name 
was an exponant. 

It need not be said that, in a representation spread 


peal of the sub-treasury law. Our next care was 
the enactment of the land bill. This was followed 
by an act converting the debt which the preceding 
over a territory of such extent as that comprehended | administration had entailed upon the country into a 
by our union, and exhibiting interests so diversified, | loan of twelve million of dollars, which is limited 
what might be called the characteristic principles of ; for its redemption to a period of three years. Associ- 
the whig party, throughout this wide sphere, should | ated with this measure was the revenue bill, render- 
be subject to occasional modifications, dependent up- i necessary not only as a provision towards the ex- 
on local influences; and that it was incumbent, therc- | tinguishment of the loan, but also as indispensable for 
fore, upon the party to move together in a spirit of 
mutual concession and accommi dation of sectional 
‘difference of opinion. It need not be told that, in the 
system of measures which we have enumerated, con- 


the supply of means to meet the ordinary and neces- 
a appropriations of the year. The bankrupt act, 
so earnestly and so long solicited by a large and meri- 
torious class of our citizens, has been passed under 
flicting views might naturally exist between the re- | circumstances which cannot but reflect the highest 
| presentatives of distant portions of our republic, and | honor upon the representatives of many sections of 
| that only by the yielding of minor interests to the es- | the country. As a measure standing alone, it might 
tablishment of the general good, entire harmony was a have been destined to a further delay, but 
to be obtained in the action of congress. This was i being brought, as it was, into that series of measures 
natural, and to be expected. But we felt a proud ; which were supposed to embrace the scheme of relief 
consciousness that in the patriotism of the party all | which the nation at large required, it met from a whig 
such difficulties would vanish, and that the demands | congress that support of which the chief argument 
of an enlarged welfare would be met and fulfilled, | and highest value are driven from the respect which 
through the virtue of that spirit of compromise and | every one felt to be due to a comprehensive policy, 
forbearance, that liberal and comprehensive senti- ; whose scope should include every interest m the na- 
ment of self-denial and concession, which restsatthe |tion. Itis atrial for the benefit of the country, and 
heart of our confederacy, and which constitutes the | remains to be altered or improved as the public wants 
living principle of our union. Before the appointed | may hereafter be found to require. The importance, 
day arrived for the meeting of congress, and that at |in the present posture of our affairs, of attending to 
the expiration of but one short month from the date | the national defences, suggested the measures of es- 
of his inauguration, our beloved president was snatch- | tablishing a home squadron, of repairing and arming 
ed from us by the grasp of death: too soon for the | the fortifications, of providing for the defence of the 
happiness of his country, but not too soon to awaken | lakes; and of bringing the nation at large intoa state 
in our bosoms a deep and awful sense of the irrepa- | of readiness against hostile aggression—in regard to 
rable loss which we have sustained in the depriva- | which measures, as great unanimity prevailed in con- 
tion of a great and good man—not too soon to con- | gress, we may safely assure ourselves they will meet 
vince us how long and how bitterly our country is | the undivided approbation of our constituents through- 
doomed to deplore this heavy misfortune. In this | out the whole union. aa! 
our calamity, we hoped to find consolation in the} This rapid review, fellow citizens, will exhibit what 
character and principles of him whom the constitu- | we have done. What we have failed to do remains to 


tion had designated to fill the office of the departed ‘be told. 


ee a aee 
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It is with profound and poignant regret that we find 
ourselves called upon to invoke your attention to this 
point. Upon the great and leadıng measure touching 
this question, our anxious endeavors to respond to the 
earnest prayer of the nation have been frustrated by 
an act as unlooked for as it is to be lamented. We 
grieve to say to you that by the exercise of that pow- 
er in the constitution which has ever been regarded 
with suspicion, and often with odium, by the people— 
a power which we had hoped was never to be exhibited, 
on this subject, by a whig president—we have been 
defeated in two attempts to create a fiscal agent, 
which the wants of the country had demonstrated to 
us, in the most absolute form of proof, to be eminent- 
ly necessary and proper in the present emergency. 
Twice have we, with the utmost diligence and deli- 
beration, matured a plan for the collection, safe-keep- 
ing and disbursing of the public moneys through the 
agency of a corporation adapted to that end, and 
twice has it been our fate to encounter the opposition 
of the president, through the application of the veto 
power. The character of that veto in each case, 
the circumstances in which it was administered, and 
the grounds upon which it has met the decided dis- 
approbation of your friends in congress, are suffi- 
ciently apparent in the public documents and the de- 
bates relating to it. This subject has acquired a pain- 
ful interest with us, and will doubtless acquire it 
with you, from the unhappy developments with which 
it is accompanied. We are constrained to say, that 
we find no ground to justify us in the conviction that 
the veto of the president has been interposed on this 

uestion solely upon conscientious and well consi- 
dered opinions oF eodstilutingal scruple as to his 
duty in the case presented. On the contrary, too 
many proofs have been forced upon our observation 
to leave us free from the appre non. that the pre- 
sident has permitted himself tọ be beguiled into an 
opinion that, by this exhibition of his prerane, he 
might be able to divert the policy of his administra- 
tion into a channel which should lead to new politi- 
cal combinations, and accomplish results which must 
overthrow the present divisions of party in the coun- 
try, and finally produced a state of things which 
those who elected him, at least have never con- 
templated. We have seen from an early period 

f the session, that the whig party did not enjoy the 
confidence of the president. With mortification we 
have observed that his asssociations more sedulously 
aimed at a free communion with those who have 
been busy to prostrate our purposes, rather than 
those whose principles seemed to be most identified 
with the power by which he was elected. We have 
reason to believe that he has permitted himself to be 
approached, counselled and influenced by those who 
have manifested least interest in the success of whig 
measures. What were represented to be his opi- 
nions and designs have been freely and even in- 
solently put forth in certain portions, and those not 
the most reputable, of the public press, in a manner 
that ought to be deemed offensive to his honor, as it 
certainly was to the feelings of those who were be- 
lieved to be his friends. In the earnest endeavor 
manifested by the members of the whig party in 
congress to ascertain specifically the president’s no- 
tions in reference to the details of such a bill relating 
to a fiscal agent as would be likely to meet his appro- 
bation, the frequent changes of his opinion, and the 
singular want of consistency in his views, have baffled 
his best friends, and rendered the hope of adjustment 
with him impossible. : 

Congress, early in the session, called upon the se- 
cretary of the treasury for the plan of a fiscal agent: 
the result of this call was a bill which was reported 
in detail, with an argument in its favor, and it was, 
as we had aright to regard it, received by all as the 
bill of the president. In fact, it was known to con- 
tain provisions, in reference to the assent of the states, 
which corresponded with the Pe opinion of no 
member of the cabinet. This bill the president had 
even informed more than one member of the house 
he would be willing to sign if passed by congress— 
yet it contained provision for local discounting, in re- 
gard to which his veto message affirms his objection 
to be altogether insuperable. The president has sub- 
sequently declared that this was not his measure, and 
that when he said he would sign this bill he had not 
read it. The plan of an exchange bank, such as was 
reported after the first veto, the president is understood 
by more than one member of congress to whom he 
expressed his opinion, to have regarded as a favorite 
measure. lt was in view of this opinion, suggested 
as it is in his first veto, and after using every proper 
effort to ascertain his precise views upon it, that the 
committee of the house of representatives reported 
their second bill. It made provision for a bank with- 
out the privilege of local discounting, and was adapted 
as closely as possible, to that class of mercantile ope- 
rations which the first veto message describes with 
approbation, and which that paper specifically illus- 


trates by reference tothe “dealings in the exchanges” 
of the Bank of the United States in 1833, which the 
president affirms “amounted to upwards of one hun- 
dred millions of dollars.” Yet this plan, when it was 
submitted to him, was objected to on a new ground. 
The last veto has narrowed the question of a bank 
down to the basis of the sub-treasury scheme, and it 
is obvious from the opinions of that message that the 
country is not to expect any thing better than the ex- 
ploded sub-treasury, or some measure of the same 
character, from Mr. Trier. 

In the midst of all these varieties of opinion, an 
impenctrable mystery seemed tohang over the whole 
question. There was no such frank interchange of 


government who would seem to have been intrusted 
with his confidence on those embarrassing topics were 
the constitutional advisers which the laws had pro- 
vided for him. 

In this review of the position into which the late 
events have thrown the whig party, it is with profound 
sorrow we look to the course pursued by the presi- 
dent. He has wrested from us one of the best fruits 
of a long and painful struggle, and the consummation 
of a glorious victory: he has even perhaps thrown us 
once more upon the field of political strife, not weak- 
ened in numbers, nor shorn of the support of the 
country, but stripped of the arms which success had 
placed in our hands, and left again to rely upon that 
high patriotism which for twelve years sustained us in 
a conflict of unequalled asperity, and which finally 
brought us to the fulfilment of those brilliant hopes 
which he has done so much to destroy. 

In this state of things, the whigs will naturally look 
with anxiety to the future, and inquire what are the 
actual relations between the president and those who 
brought him into power; and what, in the opinion of 
their friends in congress, should be their course here- 
after. On both of these questions we feel it to be 
our duty to address you in perfect frankness and with- 
out reserve, but, at the same time, with due respect 
to others. 

In regard to the first, we are constrained to say, 
that the president, by the course he has adopted in 
respect to the application of the veto power to two 
successive bank charters, each of which there was 
Jost reason to believe would mect his approbation; by 

1is Withdrawal of confidence from his real friends in 
congress and from the members of his cabinet; by his 
bestowal of it upon others notwithstanding their no- 
torious opposition to leading measures of his adminis- 
tration, has voluntarily separated himself from those 
by whose exertions and suffrages he was elevated to 
that office through which he reached his present ex- 
alted station. The existence of this unnatural rela- 
tion is as extraordinary as the annunciation of it is 
painful and mortifying. What are the consequences 
and duties which grow out of it? 

The first consequence is, that those who brought 
the president into power can be no longer, in any 
manner or degree, justly held responsible or blamed 
for the administration of the executive branch of the 
government; and that the president and his advisers 
should be exclusively hereafter deemed accountable. 
But, as by the joint acts of Providence and the people 
he is constitutionally invested with the powers of 
chief magistrate, whilst he remains in office he should 
be treated with perfect respect by all. And it will 
be the duty of the whigs, in and out of congress, to 
give to his official acts and measures fair and full 
consideration, approving them and co-operating in 
their support where they can, and differing from and 
opposing any of them only from a high sense of pub- 
lic duty. 

The more important question remains to be touch- 
ed. What ent ts be the future line of conduct of 
the whig party in the extraordinary emergency which 
now exists? 

They came into power to accomplish great and pa- 
triotic objects. By the zeal and perseverance of the 
majorities in congress, some of the most important 
of those objects have been carried at the extra ses- 
sion. Others yet remain to be effected. The con- 
duct of the president has occasioned bitter mortifica- 
tion and deep regret. Shall the party, therefore, 
yielding to sentiments of dispair, abandon its duty, 
and submit to defeat and disgrace? Far from suffer- 
ing such dishonorable consequences, the very disap- 
pointment which it has unfortunately experienced 
should serve only to redouble its exertions, and to in- 
spire it with fresh courage to persevere with a spirit 
unsubdued and a resolution unshaken, until the pros- 

rity of the country is fully re-established, and its 

iberties firmly secured against all danger from the 
abuses, encroachments or usurpations of the execu- 
tive department of the government. 

At the head of the duties which remain for the 
whigs to perform towards their country stands con- 
picuously and pre-eminently above all others— 


sentiment as ought to characterize the intercourse of 
a president and his friends, and the last persons in the 
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First. A reduction of the executive power, by a 
further limitation of the veto, so as to secure obedi- 
ence to the public will, as that shall be expressed by 
the immediate representatives of the people and the 
states, with no other control than that which is in- 
dispensable to avert hasty or unconstitutional legisla- 
tion. 

By the adoption of a single term for the incumbent 
of the presidential office. 

By a separation of the purse from the sword, and 
with that view to place the appointment of the head 
of the treasury in congress; an 

By subjecting the power of dismissal from office to 
just restrictions, so as to render the president amen- 
able for its exercise. 

Second. The establishment by congress of a fiscal 
agent, competent to collect, safely keep, and disburse 
the public moneys, to restore the currency and to 
equalize the exchanges of the currency; an 

Third. The introduction of economy in the ad- 
ministration of the government, and the discontinu- 
ance of all sinecures and useless offices. 

To the effectuation of these objects ought the ex- 
ertions of the whigs hereafter to'be directed. Those 
only should be chosen members of congress who are 
willing cordially to co-operate in the accomplish- 
ment of them. Instead of striking our flag, Jet it be 
reared still higher, with a firmer hand, bearing upon 
its folds in conspicuous letters, Tue wit or THE 
NATION UNCONTROLLED BY THE WILL oF ONE MAN: 
ONE PRESIDENTIAL TERM, A FRUGAL GOVERNMENT, AND 
NO SUB-TREASURY, OPEN OR COVERT, IN SUBSTANCE OR 
IN FACT: NO GOVERNMENT BANK, BUT AN INSTITUTION 
CAPABLE OF GUARDING THE PEOPLE'S TREASURE AND 
ADMINISTERING TO THE PEOPLE’S WANTS.” 

Rallying under that banner, let us appeal to that 

ople whose patriotic exertions led to victory in the 

ate glorious struggle. Let us invoke the action of 
the legislative councils of the sovereign states of this 
union. Instructed by their immediate constituents, 
let them ascertain and express the public will in re- 
lation tò these great questions; and especially let them, 
within their respective constitutional spheres, exert 
themselves to give it effect. 
Animated by these principles, and guided by Pro- 
vidence, defeat is impossible, and triumphant success 
inevitable. We may confidently hope that vast num- 
bers of our fellow citizens, who have been hitherto 
separated from us, will unite with us under such a 
glorious standard; and that majorities in both houses 
of congress sufficiently large may be secured to car- 
ry any measure demanded by the welfare of the na- 
tion, in spite of the interposition of the power with 
which any one man may have been accidentally in- 
vested. Disappointed in that if such should be our 
lot, there will remain the hope of an amendment of 
the constitution curtailing the executive power. “And 
if that should fail, we have only to recur to the no- 
ble example of our ancestors, to recolJet the duty we 
owe to ourselves and posterity, and to bear with 
manly fortitude three years longer the sufferings in- 
flicted during the last twelve years by the mal-admi- 
nistration of the executive department of the govern- 
ment. We shall have the consolation of reflecting 
that, in the mean time, if the president can prevent 
the attainment of all the good which congress is de- 
sirous to accomplish, congress may check or prevent 
some of the mischicfs which, under a different state 
of majorities in the body, he might have the power 
to impose. J. MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 
N. P. TALLMADGE, 
O. H. SMITH, ` 
Commitice of the senate. 

J. P. KENNEDY, 

S. MASON, 

HORACE EVERETT, 

J. C. CLARK, 

K. RAYNER, 

Committee of the house of representatives. 


“Whereupon the question was taken upon the adop- 
tion of said address, and it was unanimously adopted. 


Ordered, That twenty thousand copies of said ad- 
dress be printed, and circulated among the people of 
the United States. 


Ordered, That said address be signed by the mem- 

bers of the committee appointed to prepare the same, 

and that the proceedings of this mecting be signed 
by the presidents, and countersigned by the secreta- 
ries. ; 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned sine die. 
NATHAN F. DIXON, inie 
JEREMIAH MORROW, ? pr 

K. Rayner, 

CHRISTOPHER Morgan, > secretaries. 

R. W. Tuompson, 


el 


LAND BILL. Mr. Raynor, of N.C. in his speech 
in the house of representatives, July 6th, submitted 
the following statement, showing the amount which 
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tach state would receive under this bill, $3,300,000 
to be distributed each year, and supposing the ratio 
of representation under the late census to be put at 
60,000. If any other ratio should be agreed on, (he 
adds), the relative proportion will be the same. The 


sums are stated in round numbers: 
Maine -~ 496,000 South Carolina $84,000 
New Hampshire 48,000 Georgia 8,000 
Vermont 48,000 Alabama 96,000 
Massachusetts 144,000 Mississippi 48,000 
Connecticut 60,000 Louisiana 8,000 
Rhode Island 12,000 Tennessee 144,000 
New York 480,000 Kentucky 132,000 
New Jersey 72,000 Ohio 300,000 
‘Pennsylvania 336,000 Indiana 132,000 
Delaware 12,000 Missouri 84,000 
Maryland 72,000 Illinois 60,000 
Virginia 204,000 Arkansas 12,000 
North Carolina 120,000 Michigan 36,000 


AWARDS OF THE MEXICAN COMMIS-|i 


SIONERS. By a late act of congress, says the 
Journal of Commerce, the secretary of the treasu 
is authorised to issue certificates to all persons enti- 
tled to receive the sums awarded by the commission- 
ers for adjusting claims between the republic of Mexi- 
co and the United States, whenever such persons 
shall present certified copies of such awards. These 
certificates are to be in such form, and for such por- 
tions of the sums awarded as may be convenient for 
the claimants. 


THE CENSUS. An act approved September Ist, 
extends the time allowed to the marshals of the states ; 
and territories for making their returns of the sixth, 
census, until the Ist day of January, 1842. The time 
allowed to assistants for completing their enumera- 
tion is extended to Ist December next. Both mar- 
shals and their assistants continue subject to all pe- 
nalties contained in previous acts, unless their re- 
turns are made in the time which this act prescribes. 
This act also authorises a new enumeration of the 
inhabitants of Montgomery county, Maryland, in con- 
sequence ‘of the alleged incorrectness of the late re- 
turns. . ` 


mation. We paid to foreigners for sugar, in 1839, 
89,924,622 which exceeds in value any one article of 
our exports, except cotton, and except the exports of 
tobacco for only two years, viz: 1836 and 1839— 
the former it amounted to $10,494,104; the latter, 

10,449,155. The shipments of molasses from New 

rleans to our eastern cities have increased alike 
with those of sugar. In 1836, 419,958 gallons were 
shipped; in 1840, 3,830,400 gallons. In 1839 we im- 

orted 23,094,677 gallons, valued at $4,364,234.— 
Richmond carrics on a considerable trade with New 
Orleans in sugar and molasses. 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 52. 

Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant General's Office, 

Washington, September 11, 1841. 
The following regulations for the government of 
officers of the subsistence department, directed by the 
department of war, are announced in orders for the 
safermation and government of all concerned. 


«The assistant commissary general of subsistence 
and commissaries of subsistence shall have choice of 
stations according to rank; but no junior shall be re- 
moved from his station when claimed by a senior, until 
he shall have served thereat onc year. 


All officers of the subsistence department shall be 
subject‘to duty on the field. 

A saintant commissaries of subsistence, unless on 
very special occasions, when sanctioned by the major 
general commanding, shall served with their respec- 
tive companies. 

In addition to his other duties, the assistant com- 
missary general of subsistence is charged with the 
duties of inspector of the sacar Se eel 


By order, THOMAS, 
Assistant adjutant general. 
ORDERS NO. 6.—Eastern Division. 
Head-quarters, eastern division, 


Troy, N. Y. Sept. 8, 1841. 
Agreeably to general orders No. 51, the undersign- 


ed, brigadier general, assumes command of the east- 


ern division of the army. 

The head-quarters, until further orders, will be at 
Troy, N. Y. where all reports, returns and communi- 
cations will be addressed to—the assistant adjutant 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. The Bangor general of the eastern division. 


Whig says: “The United States troops, ordered to 
-occupy the posts at the Aroostook and Fish river, in 
the disputed territory, started from Houlton on Tues- ' 
day last. The first detachment started with a heavy | 
team of oxen ant all the necessary implements for 
clearing the roads and for erecting suitable quarters 
and barracks. A good military road, supported at 
the expense of the general government, from Houlton 
to Fish rvier, may soon be expected, and a regular 
mail route, with a post office at Fish river and the 
Aroostook, will be established immediately. The 
general] government is now fairly upon the territory, 
and there will be no backing out until a final settle- 
ment of the question, which, under the present effi- | 
cient administration cannot be long delayed.” 


eee 


THE WHALE FISHERY. The representative 
in congress of the 11th congressional district of Mas- 


sachusetts, has furnished a list of the vessels eel 


in the whaling business. Their number and the ports 


to which they belong, are as follows: 


Nantucket - - - 84 
New Bedford - - - - 189 
Fairhaven - - - - 48 
Falmouth = oe a o ai 10 
Edgartown - = - - 12 
Holmes’ Hole - - - - 4 
Province Town æ - - 12 

Total, - - - - 559 


Of which 66 are barques, brigs, and schooners, 
and all the rest oo of them of 800 or 900 
tons. This single district, then, has 359 vessels—or, 
an aggregate of 125,650 tons—navigated by not less 
than 9,000 seamen, engaged in a single branch of en- 
terprise. 


SUGAR TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The Richmond Compiler,.in reference to this subject 
says:—In 1830 the amount of sugar shipped from N. 
Orleans was trifling. In 1836 the sugar exported 
amounted to 6,461,500 lbs.; in 1840 it had increased to 
- 47,005,500 Ibs. besides the amount sent to the inte- 
rior from the Mississippi valley, which must be large. 
This is more than one-fifth of the sugar, made from 
cane, consumed in the United States, as there was 
about 190,000,000 Ibs. imported in 1839. If the 
home production of sugar increase the next five 


The staff of the general will be as follows: 


Captain R. Anderson, assistant adjutant general; ' 
captain Edmund Schriver, assistant adjutant general į 


ex-officio assistant inspector general; and first licut. 
J. A. Thomas, 3d artillery, a 
JOHN E. WOOL. 


By command of the general: 

Ep. Scuriver, 4. 4. general. 

Brigadier General Wool left his head-quarters at 
Troy, N. Y. on the 12th inst. on a visit to the U. S. 
military posts in Maine. 

Fort Kent is the name given by Brig. Gen. Eustis 
to the fortification on Fish river, Maine. That on 
the Aroostook is already known by the name of Fort 
Fairfield. 


2d artillery.—180 men, under the command of Col. 
Fanning, have arrived at Fort Monroe. The follow- 
ing officers are attached to the post: lieuts. R. A. 
Luther, J. F. Roland, J. Sedgwick, W. A. Nichols, 
A. A. Gibson, W. Hays and asst. surg. E. Worrell. 


3d artillery.—Major S. Churchill has been appoint- 
ed inspector general, with the rank of colonel. 


4th artillery.—The appointment of major Chuchill 
makes room for the promotion of brevet major John 
Erving to the majority of the 3rd artillery; and to Ist 
lieut. J. B. Scott as captain and 2d licut. E. Bradford 
as Ist licut. in the 4th. 


Ist inf .—The steamboat Macedonian arrived 
at Jefferson barracks, Aug. 31, with 210 men, destin- 
ed to forts Crawford and Snelling. They will re- 
main but a few days at the barracks. 


Dear or Lizur. Wm. Pace Jones. This very 
romising young officer, son of adjutant general R. 
ones, of the city of Washington, and a universal fa- 

vorite of those who knew him, having been attached 
to the flying artillery company now stationed at 
Fort McHenry, was riding rapidly towards the fort 
on the llth inst. in company with lieut. Randolph 
Ridgely, when both were thrown from their horses 
by coming in contact with a cow that suddenly cross- 
ed their road. The latter was not seriously injured, 
but the former received so severe a contusion of the 
brain that in spite of the best medical assistance, he 
expired about four o’clock next morning. Every re- 
spect was paid to the remains and memory of the de- 
ceased. Gen. Jones, we learn was not with his fa- 
mily on the melancholy occasion, having resorted to 
the Virginia Springs for afew weeks for the im- 


years as it has done the last five, we shall make all} provement of his health. Sincerely do we sympa- 
our own sugar. This will be an important consum- | ihize with them in their bereavement. 
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QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
ter general. | 
Thomas 8. Jesup, major gen. bv’t. in charge of de- 
partment at Washington. i 
Ass°t. ers general with the rank of colottel. 
Henry Stanton, N. York, inspector of the department. 
Trueman Cross, Washington. 
Dep. quartermasters general with the rank of lieut. col. 
Henry Whiting Pilatka, in charge of the operations 
of the department in Florida. | 
Thomas F. Hunt, absent from duty on account of 
bad health. i 
Quartermasters with the rank of major. 
Isaac Clark, New Orleans. 
Æneas Mackay, New York. 
C. Thomas, acting insp. of the department in Florida. 
Samuel McRee, St. Louis. . 
Assistant quartermasiers with the rank of captain. 
_] D. D. Tompkins, Philadelphia. 
2 C. A. Waite, St. Augustine. 
3 Thomas Swords, Fort Leavenworth. 
4 George H. Crosman, member of board for inves- 
tigating Florida claims. 
5 S. B. Dusenbery, Baltimore. 
6 David H. Vinton, Detroit. 
7 E. B. Alexander, Fort Smith. 
8 Francis Searle, on leave, disabled by wounds. 
9 Osborne Cross, New Orleans. 
10 S. P. Heintzieman, member of board for investi- 
gating Florida claims. 
11 James R. Irwin, Cincinnati, temporarily. 
12 M. M. Clark, Savannah. 


‘13 E. 8. Sibley, Cedar Key, Florida. 


14 E. B. Babbitt, Trader’s Hill, Geo. 
15 John P. Davis, Fort Gibson. 
16 R. E. Clary, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


.17 Charles O. Collins, Houlton. 


18 A. R. Hetzel, Washington. 
19 R. S. Dix, Boston. 

20 E. A. Ogden, Tampa Bay. 
21 James M. Hill, Charleston. 
22 Dixon S. Miles, Pilatka. 


23 W. Scott Ketchum, Port Leon. 
24 James H. Stokes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


25 Abram C. Myers, Tampa Bay. . 
26 S. M. Plummer, on Jeave—had health. 


' 27 W. M. D. McKissack, Fort King. 


28 Wm. Wall, Fort Fanning. [riny & Navy Ch. 


THE NAVY. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
PROMOTIONS. 
Commanders to be Captains, from September 8, 1841. 
1. John Percival, 8. Thomas Crabb, 
2. John H. Aulick, 9. Thomas Payne, 
3. William V. Taylor, 10. James Arms 
4. Bladen Dulany, 11. Joseph Smoot, 
5. Silas H. Stringham, 12. Samuel L. Breese, 
6. Isaac Mayo, 13. Benjamin Page, 
7. William Mervine, 
Lieutenants to be Commanders. 
Frederick Varnum, from the 8th March, 1841. 
From September, 8, 1841. 


1. Joseph R. Jarvis, 29. Joseph Myers, 

2. Thomas W. Freelon, 30. Wm. C. Wetmore, 
3. Sam. W. Le Compte, 31. Thomas R. Gedney, 
4. Charles T. Platt, 32. John Bubier, 

5. Wm. M. Armstrong, 33. Victor M. Randolph, 
6. Wm. F. Shields, 34. Jacob Crowninshield, 
7.:G. P. Pendergrast, 35. Frederick Engle, 

8. Wm. C. Nicholson, 36. Alexander J. Dallas, 
9. James B. Cooper, 37. John Rudd, 
10. E. W. Carpender, 38. Robert Ritchie, 

1}. John L. Saunders, 39. Wm. W. McKean, 
12. Joseph B. Hull, 40. Franklin Buchanan, 
13. John Stone Paine, 41. Samuel Mercer, 

14. Joseph Moorehead, 42. Charles Lowndes, 


. Thomas Petigru, 


. L. M. Goldsborough, 
. John S. Chauncey, 


. George N. Hollins, 


17., Irvine Shubrick, 45. D.. N. Ingraham, 
18. John Kelly, 46. John Martson, jr. 
19. Edmund Byrne, 47. Henry Bruce, 

20. Edward S. Johnson, 48. Wm. D. Newman, 
21. Wm. H. Gardner, 49. Henry A. Adams, 
22. David G. Farragut, 50. Alex. B. Pinkham, 


. Stephen B. Wilson, 51. 
. Edward C. Rutledge, 52. 
. William 8. Harris, 53. 
. Thomas A. Dornin, 54. 
. R. B. Cunningham, 
. James Glynn, 
Passed Midshipmen to be Lieutenants. 
John J. Almy, March 18, 1841. 
Edward C. Bowers, April 26, 1841. 
Nathaniel G. Bay, May 1, 1841. 
From September 8, 1841. 
. Otway H. Berryman, 4. George J. Wyche, 
. Thomas A. Budd, 5. Edmund Jenkins, 
. Andrew F. V. Gray, _6..T. A, M. Craven, 


James D. Knight, 
Joseph Mattison, 
William S. Walker, 
Alex. S. Mackenzie, 
55. George F. Pearson, 
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. Dominick Lynch, jr. 31. 
. Francis B. Kenshaw, 32. 
. Horace N. Harrison, 33. 
. James H. North, 

- Robert B. Pegram, 


34. 
35. 


12. Edward C. Ward, 36. 
13. Richard C. Cogdell, 37. 
14. Edw. J. De Haven, 38. 
15. Charles Thomas, 39. 


. Addi. R. Taliaferro, 40. 
. Rich’d L. Tilghman, 41. 


Enoch G. Parrott, 
John Carroll, 

James McCormick, 
Richard S. Trapier, 
Richard Wainwright, 
George M. Totten, 
William D. Hurst, 
Wm. Ross Gardner, 
William B. Renshaw, 
Carter B. Poindexter, 
Henry T. Wingate, 


18. James H. Strong, 42. Alonzo B. Davis, 

19. J. Madison Frailey, 43. Richard L. Love, 

90. Carlisle P. Patterson, 44. William Reynolds, 
21. Aug. S. Baldwin, 45. Woodhull S. Schenck, 
22. Edm. T. Shubrick, 46. James L. Parker, 

23. Stephen Dod, 47. Lewis C. Sartori, 

24. Wm. B. Whiting, 48. William A. Jones, 


. Charles Hunter, 


49. Edmund Lainer, 


26. Benj. F. Shatuck, 50. John H. Sherburne, 
27. Thomas M. Brasher, 51. Fabius Stanly, 

23. George T. Sinclair, 52. Latham B. Avery, 
29. John Moony, 53. James B. Lewis, 
30. Samuel R. Kook 54. James J. Forbes, 


Passed Assistant Surgeons to be Surgeons. 
Daniel C. McLeod, July 23, 1341. 
Lewis Wolfley, July 29, 1541 

From September 8, 1841. 


. Lewis W. Minor,- 
William J. Powell, 
J. Frederick Sickels, 
N. C. Barrabino, 
Henry S. Rennolds, 


6. M. G. Delaney, 


7. Wm. F. McClenahan, 


8. Wm. L. Van Horne, 
9. Daniel S. Green. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
To be Assistant Surgeons, September 8, 1841. 


. John Hastings, Pa. 
. C. H. Broughton, Va. 
. R. T. Maxwell, Del. 


be 09 0D 


A. A. Henderson, Pa. 


5. Ed. McKinley, Pa. 


6. A. P. J. Garnett, Va. 


7. Hugh Morson, Va. 


To be Chaplains, September 8, 1841. 
Mortimer R. Talbot, of Pennsylvania. 
Moses B. Chase, of New Hampshire. 
Chester Newell, of South Carolina. 
Theodore Bartow, of Georgia. 

Joseph Stockbridge, of Maine. 
Samuel T. Gillet,* of Indiana. 

William McKenney, of Maryland. 
Acting Midshipmen, September 9, 1841. 


James Armstrong, Va. 
Charles S. Bell, N. J. 
Wash. P. Buckner, Ark. 
Oscar C. Badger, Penn. 
John T. Bartlett, Maine. 
Edward Crittenden, Ky. 


Cornelius Comegys, Mas. Wingate Pillsbury, Maine, 


Wm. Dekoven, N. Y. 
Thos. C. Eaton, Maine, 
James L. Ferguson, 

= Samuel P. Griffin, Ga. 
Thos. C. Harris, Penn. 
M. P. Jones, 

John Kell, Ga. 
Charles Latimer, D. C. 
Theodorick Lee, D. C. 


Alexander Mitchell, Ky. 
Wm. H. Murdaugh, Va. 
Jefferson Maury, Va. 
Chas. Y. McCauley, Pa. 
Thomas J. Miller, Ga., 
Arthur H. Otis, Mass. 


Robert Patton, Va. 

R. J. D. Price, Md. 

James Rochelle, Va. 

Robert Selden, 

Robert W. Scott, Tenn. 

John Stewart, N. C. 

a W. Stevenson, Va. 
illiam Sharp, Va. 

Stephen D. Spence, Md. 


Acting Midshipmen, September 10, 1841. 


Albert Allmand, Va. 
Simeon S. Bassett, D. C. 
F. P. Baldwin, D. C. 
Calvin Cowles, N. C, 


Gco. B. Douglass, Tenn. John G. Whitaker, N. Y. 


Thomas Flournoy, Ga. 
Henry C. Hunter, Del. 
‘Thomas Irvin, Ohio, 
James Jewett, Ky. 
Henry II. Key, Md. 
Leonard H. Lyne, Ky. 


Thomas D. Mahon, Penn. 


John H. Russell, 


James H. Somerville, Md. 


Elias Vanderhorst, N. C. 


James Woddell, N. C. 
Henry Wilis, Md. 
Benj. B. Wright, Ky. 
Thos. L. Walker, 'Tenn. 
John Wilkes, jr. N. Y. 


- 


- Marine Corps. 


Mathew R. Kintzing, of Pennsylvania, to be a se- 


cond licutenant, from September 8, 1841. 


MARINE CORPS. 
Colonel Commandant. 
1. Archibald Henderson, head quarters. 
Licutenant Colonel. 


1. R. D. Wainwright, superintending recruiting ser- 


vice, office in Washington, D. C. 
Majors. 
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. Samuel Miller, Philadelphia. 
. Samuel E. Watson, Portsmouth, N. H. 


3. William H. Freeman, Charlestown, Mass. 
. Levi Twiggs, head quarters. 
Captains. 
. John Harris, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Thomas A. Linton, Washington city, lately re- 


turned from sea. 


. Parke G. Howle, adjutant and inspector, head 


uarters. 


4 
1 
2 
3. James Edelin, waiting orders in Washington city. 
4 
5 


illiam Dulany, Baltimore rendezvous. 


*rourmerly a lieutenant in 


tbe Untied States navy. 


Thomas S. English, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George W. Walker, paymaster, head quarters. 
Ward Marston, Charlestown, Mass. 
9. Aug. A. Nicholson, quartermaster, head quarters. 
. Benjamin Macomber, New York rendezvous. 
. A. N. Brevoort, Gosport, Va. 
» Richard Douglas, waiting orders in New York. 
. Job G. Williams, Pensacola, W. F. 

First Lieutenants. 
1. Alvin Edson, Delaware 74. 
2. Henry B. Tyler, head quarters. 
3. Joseph L. C. Hardy, head quarters, paymaster’s 
4 


6. 
7. 
8. 


department. 
. Geo. F. Lindsay, assistant quartermaster, Phila- 
delphia. 
5. Landon N. Carter, head quarters, quartermaster’s 
department. 
6. John G. Reynolds, frigate Constellation. 
T. Francis C. Hall, Philadelphia. 
8. Geo. H. Terrett, head quarters. 
9. William E. Stark, Norfork, Va. clothing store. 
. N.S. Waldron, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. William Lang, head quarters, sick. 
. Jacob Zelin, Charlestown, Mass. 
» Geo. W. Robbins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. D. D. Baker, Portsmouth, N. H. 
. Arch'd H. Gillispie, Pensacola, W. F, 
. Benj. E. Brooke, Philadelphia. 
. Jabez C. Rich, frigate Constitution. 
. Thos. Theo. Sloan, Indian Key, E. F. 
. Addison Garland, frigate Brandywine. 
20. Frederick B. McNeill, receiving ship North Ca- 
rolina. , 
Second Lieutenants. 
1. Edward L. West, head quarters. 
2. Robt. C. Caldwell, frigate Macedonian. 
3. Lafayette Searcy, on leave of absence. 
4. Wilham L. Young, head quarters. 
5. Josiah Watson, head quarters, on Icave of ab- 
sence. 
6. Henry B. Watson, head quarters, on leave. 
7. Thomas A. Brady, frigate Potomac. 
8. Isaac T. Doughty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
9. W. A. T. Maddox, Delaware 74. 
. Wm. B. Slack, Delaware 74. 
. John S. Devlin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alger. S. Taylor, Philadelphia, on leave of ab- 
sence. 
. William L. Shuttleworth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. James Maguire, under orders to Indian Key, E. F. 
. Robt. D. Taylor, Indian Key, E. F 
. Joseph W. Curtis, Charlestown, Mass. 
17. Robert Tansill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
18. John J. Berret, Gosport, Va. 
19. John C. Grayson, Philadelphia. 
Head Quarters of the Marine Corps, Adjutant and In- 
spector’s office, Washington, Sept. 2, 1841. 
P. G. How eg, 
Adjutant and Inspector. 


The New York Star of the 9th inst. states that or- 
ders have been received at the navy yard at Brooklyn 
to fit out, with despatch, the Independence razce, and 
the sloop of war Falmouth. 

The U. S. brig Dolphin, which has been lying at 
auchor for a few days past off the Battery, sailed on 
Tuesday with ead orders from Washington. Her 
destination we understand to be Matanzas. We an- 
nex a list of the officers: 

Lieut. commanding, Wm. W. McKean; Ist lieut. 
James H. Ward; 2d do. Charly Steadman; purser, C. 
C. Rice; assistant surgeon, J. S. Messersmith; passed 
midshipman, E. C. Ward; midshipmen, James Barry, 
A. McLaughlin, William J. Truxton, John E. Hop- 
son; Adam Young, master’s mate. 

Captain James Armstrong has been detached from 
the command of the U. S. sloop of war Cyane, now 
lying off the naval hospital, Norfolk, and ready for 
sea. It is rumored that commander C. K. Stribling 
will be appointed to the command, [ Patriot. 

The frigate Macedonian, and sloop of war Warren, 
got under weigh yesterday morning, and with a light 
wind from the north, proceeded down the harbor, 
bound to Norfolk to refit, and from thence to the West 
Indies. But the wind hauling to the castward, pre- 
vented their going to sea until to-day. 

[Boston Mercantile Jour. 


A Naval General Court Martial was assembled in 
May last, on board the U. S. ship Pennsylvania, at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and continued in session until 
about the 6th of August. . 

The court was composed of commodore W. Bran- 
ford Shubrick, president. Captains Charles W. 
Skinner, Beverley Kennon, Philip F. Voorhees, J. 
Paul Zantzinger, Thomas T. Webb—commanders 
Bladen Dulany and Isaac Mayo, members—Heury 
S. Allmand, esq. judge advocate. 

The following oflicers were tried, but their senten- 
ces have not yet been promulgated. They wero all 
recently attached to the U. S. ship Cyane, 


_ Commander W. K. Latimer—lieutenants F. B. El- 
lison, S- W. Godon and B. M. Dove—surgcon LL. B. 
Hunter and purser H. Bridge. [Army & Nury Chron. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MARYLAND. 

Tne Derenvers or BALTIMORE on tHe 12TH 
SepremBer, 1514. The anniversary of that memo- 
rable event occurring this year on Sunday, the com- 
memoration was deferred to Monday the 13th. 
Twenty-seven years have left their impress upon the 
features of those that survive, and yet there was a 
formidable array of the men who then formed the van 
of the defenders of the city, that would again be 
amongst the fcremost in the ranks, if occasion required 
their services. Others there were to whom the addi- 
tion of so many years madc it obvious that they had 
fulfilled their day of service in so arduous a field, but 
whose presence this day contributed the deepest touch 
of sensibility to the scene. The arrangements of the 
day were admirable, and the display imposing. Col. 
D. Harnis was selected as chief marshal, general A. 
MILTENBURGER, assistant marshal, and general S. C. 
Lear, general R. Dutton, major Wm. Roney, and 
adjutant T. Baurzrn., aids; Fraxcis H. Davinae, 
orator of the day. The oration was delivered under 
the shade of the battle monument—around and about 
which were seen waving many of the flags that were 
borne on the battle tield in 1814. 


Moncment To GENERAL Samvet Smis. Ata 
mecting of citizens of Baltimore county a few days 
since, it was resolved to take measures for erecting a 
suitable monument to this revolutionary vetcran—for 
which purpose an association was formed, of which 
col. Josepn Jamison is president, col. Bear. RANDALL 
vice president, and gens. Tobias E. Stansbury, Joshua 
Taylor, cols. B. W. Hall, Robert C. Galloway, Hugh 
Fly; William Fell Johnson, Charles Buchanan, Wm. 
S. Winder, Wm. G. Howard, Wm. Jenkins. J. T. H. 
Worthington, George Ellicott, managers, and E. T. J. 
Woodward, secretary. 


ILLINOIS. x 
Erection. The following are the official retum 
of votes cast for congress at the late election: 


First district. 1841. 1840. 
Counties. Reynolds, Op. Wcehb, W. FV. B. Her. 
Alexander 248 262 424 A 
Bond 312 426 551 513 
Clinton 302 258 417 326 
Franklin 452 00 542 71 
Gallatin 920 972 1,256 500 
Hardin 115 90 132 154 
Jackson 276 150 337 210 
Johnson 971 64 440 109 
Macoupin 664 530 &12 632 
Madison 649 1,102 1,134 1,704 
Monroe 332 325 563 370 
Perry 294 , 103 331 174 
Pope S0 160 263 391 
Randolph 601 537 &17 715 
st. Clar 1,039 619 1,783 959 
Union 532 83 636 -T3 
Washington 411 120 493 149 
Williamson 410 111 578 103 

Total ° 8,004 5,267 11,594 7,437 


Reynolds’ majority 2,734. Van Buren’s do. 4,107. 
Scattering, 107 tor S. R. Rowen, 7 for W. S. Gil- 
man. 


Second district. 1841. 1840. 
Counties. dnderson, Op. Casey, W. F.B. Har. 
Clay 130 275 333 213 
Clark 393 653 . 611 667 
Champaign 101 105 141 154 
Coles 399 830 695 1,109 
Crawford s09 344 392 421 
Edgar 515 434 T20 783 
Edwards 7 168 ad 311 
Effingham 190 119 RUT 52 
Fayette 450 434 G15 442 
Hamilton 407 146 557 126 
lroquois 69 00 175 154 
Jasper 167 81 178 73 
Jcflerson 550 264 727 210 
Lawrence 472 528 597 676 
Marion 371 236 573 174 
Montgomery 340 275 520 311 
Richland 2T 56 New county. 
Shelby 567 370 751 403 
Vermillion 376 619 557 1,044 
Wabash 166 3:2 254 509 
Wayne 361 209 500 205 
White 29 6v3 639 770 

Total 6,572 071 10,019 8,822 


Majority—Cascy, 199. ‘ Van, Buren 1,197. 
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_ Third district. | 1841. ' 
Counties. Ralston, Op. Stuart, W. 
Adams 1,421 1,557 
Brown 360 206 
Bureau 206 319 
Cook 810 500 
Carroll 60 
Christian 34 
Cass Q52 312 
De Kalb 40 
Dupage 318 303 
Fulton 1,110 1,009 
Green 963 626 
Hancock 523 1,201 
Henderson 131 Q02 
Jersey 69 
Jo Davies 376 771 
Kane 497 476 
Knox 593 566 
Lee 165 200 
Lasalle 1,022 441 
Logan 132 253 
Mason 100 163 
McLean 329 446 
Macon 296 162 
McDonough 421 430 
Morgan 976 1,105 
Marshall 148 165 
Menard 252 334 
McHenry 40 
Ogle 275 
Peoria 717 570 
Pike 691 755 
Putnam 139 100 
Platt 51 46 
Rock Island 237 327 
Sangamon 933 1,563 
Scott 470 556 
Schuyler 358 554 
Stark 16 
Stephenson , 110 
Tazewell 361 T44 
Warren 235 377 
Winnebago 223 493 

Whitesides 50 

Woodford 934 902 

Will 619 339 

Total 16,784 19,082 
ALABAMA. 


THE GENERAL TICKET 8YSTEM FOR ELECTING CON- 
GRESSMEN, was enacted by a previous legislature, and 
the experiment tried at their recent election of con- 
gressmen, the Van Buren ticket being elected by a 
considerable majority—but tne law provided that at 
the election just terminated, the voters of the state 
should express their will whcther the system should 
be permanent, or whether elections for representatives 
$ future should be by districts, as it had formerly 

cen. 

The result is in favor of the district system—sixty- 
six of one hundred representatives, ad all the sena- 
tors have been instructed by their respective counties, 
to vote for the repeal of the general ticket system. 


DISTRIBUTION BILL. 


AN ACT 
TO APPROPRIATE THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALES OF 
THE PUBLIC LANDS, AND TO GRANT PRE-EMPTION 
RIGHTS. 


Ten per cent of proceeds derived from sales within, to 
be payable to certain states named, over and above their 


gencral proportion—Proviso relative to Cumberland 
road. 


_ Be ü enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That from and aficr the thirty-first day of December, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one, there be allowed and paid to each of 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Michigan, 
over and ,above what each of the said states is enti- 
tled to by the terms of the compacts entered into be- 
tween them and the United States, upon their admis- 
sion into the union, the sum of ten per centum upon 
the nett procecds of the sales of the public lands, 
which, subsequent to the day aforesaid, shall be made 
Within the limits of each of said states respectively: 
Provided, That the sum so allowed to the said states, 
respectively shall be in no wise affected or diminish- 
ed on account of any suns which have been hereto- 
fore, or shall be hereafter, applied to the contruction 
orx continuance of the Cumberland road, but that the 
disbursements for the said road shall remain, as 


a 
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heretofore, chargeable on the two per centum fund 
provided for by compacts with several of the said 
states. 


The residue, after deducting therefrom enumerated ex- 
penses and fire per cent. to new states, to be divided 
between all the states and territories according to re- 
presentalive population and to be applied by their seve- 
ral legislatures— That cf the District of Columbia ap- 
propriated to purposes of cducation—The right reserv- 
ed to regulate the price of, or to transfer public lands to 
states in which they lie. 


Sec. 2. ud be it further enacted, That after de- 
ducting the said ten per centum, and what by the 
compacts aforesaid, has heretofore been allowed to 
the states aforesaid, the residue of the nett pro- 
ceeds—which nett proceeds shall be ascertained by 
deducting from the gross Pa atas all the expendi- 
tures of the year for the following objects: salarics 
and expenses on account of the general land office; 
expenses for surveying public lands; salaries and ex- 
penses in the surveyor gencral’s oflice; salaries, com- 
missions and allowances to the registers and receiv- 
ers; the five per centum to new states—of all the 
public lands of the United States, wherever situated, 
which shall be sold subsequent to the said thirty-first 
day of December, shall be divided among the twen- 
ty-six states of the union and the District of Colum- 
bia, and the territories of Wiskonsan, Iowa and Flo- 
rida, according to their respective federal represen- 
tative population as ascertained by the last census, to 
be applied by the legislature of the said states to 
such purposes as the said legislatures may direct: 
Provided, That the distributive share to which the 
District of Columbia shall be entitled, shall be ap- 
plied to free schools, or education in some other form, 
as congress may direct: «Ind provided, also, That no- 
thing herein contained shall be construed to the pre- 
judice of future applications for a reduction of the 
price of the public lands, or to the prejudice of ap- 
plications for a transfer of the public lands, on rea- 
sonable terins, to the states within which they lic, or 
to inake such future disposition of the public lands, 
a any part thereof, as congress may decem expe- 

ient. 


Said portions to be paid over half yearly, in January and 
. July. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the several 
sums of money received in the treasury as the nett 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands shall be 
paid at the treasury half yearly, on the first day of 
January and July in each year, during the operation 
of this act, to such person or persons as the respec- 
tive legislatures of the sail states and territories, or 
the governors thereof in case the legislature shall have 
made no such appointment, shall authorise and direct 
to reccive the same. 


Moncys so payable under this act, shall be first applied to 
the payment of debts due by such state or territory to 
the United States—Ezcept the debls due under the dis- 
tribution act of 1836. 


Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That any sum of 
money, which at any time may become due and pay- 
able to any state of the union, or to the District of 
Columbia, by virtue of this act, as the es of the 
said state or district of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, shall be first applied to the payment of 
any debt, due and payable from the said state or dis- 
trict, to the United States: Provided, That this shall 
not be construed to extend to the sum deposited with 
the siates under the act of congress of twenty-third 
June, cighteen hundred and thirty-six, entitled ‘an 
act to regulate the deposits of the public money,” 
nor any sums apparently due to the United States as 
balances of debts growing out of the transactions of 
the revolutionary war. 


This act to be suspended on commencement of any forcign 
war, and so remain during such war— Provision in be- 
half of new states hercafter admitted. 


Sec. 5. And be il further enacted, That this act shall 
continue and be in force until otherwise provided by 
law, unless the United States shall become involved 
in war with any foreign power, in which event, from 
the commencement of hostilities, this act shall be 
suspended during the continuance of such war: Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, That if, prior to the expiration of 
this act, any new state or states shall be admitted 
iuto the union, there be assigued to sych new state 
or states, the proportion of the proceeds accruing 
after their admission into the union, to which such 
siate or states may be entitled, upon the principles of 
this act, together with what such state or stules may 
be entitled to by virtuc of compacts to be made on 
their admission into the union. 
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Appropriation for surveying —Present minimum price of 
lands not be increased, except of alternate sections upon 
canal routes— This act to be void in case of increase of 
said price, and to be suspended in case of an impost- 
tion of more than twenty per cent. duty on importa- 
tions, and remain so suspended during the continuance 
of such higher duty, and then to be resumed. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be annually appropriated for completing the surveys 
of said lands a sum not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; and the minimum price at 
which the public lands are now sold at private sale 
shall not be increased, unless congress shall think pro- 
per to grant alternate sections along the line of any 
canal or other internal improvement, and at the same 
time to increase the minimum price of the sections 
reserved; and in case the same shall be increased 
by law, except as aforesaid, at any time during the 
operation of this act, then so much of this act as 
provides that the nett proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands shall be distributed among the several 
states shall from and after the increase of the mini- 
mum price thereof, cease and become utterly null 
and of no effect, any thing in this act to the contrary 
notwithstanding: Previded, That if, at any time dur- 
ing the existence of this act, there shall be an impo- 
sition of dutics on imports inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the act of March second, one thousand 
cight hundred and thirty-three, entitled ‘‘an act to 
modify the act of the fourteenth of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two, and all other acts 
imposing duties on imports,” and beyond the rate 
of duty fixed by that act, to wit: twenty per cent. 
on the value of such imports, or any of them, then 
the distribution provided in this act shall be suspend- 
ed, and shall so continue until this cause of its suspen- 
sion shall be removed; and when removed, if not pre- 
vented by other provisions of this act, such distribu- 
tion shall be resu:ned. 


Relative to the continuance of certain land officers. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the secre- 
tary of the treasury may continue any land district 
in which is situated the seat of government of any 
one of the states, and may continue the land office 
in such district, notwithstanding the quantity of land 
unsold in such district may not amount to one hun- 
dred thousand acres, when, in his opinion, such con- 
tinuance may be required by public convenience, or 
in order to close the Jand system in such state ata 
convenient point, under the provisions of the act on 
that subject, approved twelfth June, one thousand 
cight hundred and forty. 


Five hundred thousand acres granted for internal improve- 
ments to cach state named in the first seclion, including 
what has been received by them respectively, of land with- 
in their limit.—Regulations relative to location thereof 
—A similar provision for each new state hereafter. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be granted to each state specified in the first section 
of this act five hundred thousand acres of land for 
purposes of internal improvement: Provided, That to 
cach of the said states which has already received 
grants for said purposes there is hereby granted no 
more than a quantity of land which shall, together 
with the amount such state has already received as 
aforesaid, make five hundred thousand acres; the se- 
lections in all of the said states to be made within 
their limits respectively in such manner as the legis- 
latures thereof shall direct; and located in parcels, 
conformably to sectional divisions and subdivisions, 
of not less than three hundred and twenty acres in 
one location, on any public land except such as is or 
may be reserved from sale by any law of congress or 
proclamation of the president of the United States, 
which said locations may be made at any time after 
the lands of the United States in said states respec- 
tively shall have been surveyed, according to exist- 
ing laws. And there shall be and hereby is granted 
to each new state that shall be hereafter admitted 
into the union, upon such admission, so much Jand 
as, including such quantity as may have been granted 
to such state before its admission, and while under a 
territorial government, for purposes of internal im- 
provement as aforesaid, shall make five hundred 
thousand acres of land, to be selected and located as 
aforesaid. 

Price thereof limiled—and purposes to which proceeds 
shall be applied, defired—U. States transportation on 


roads constructed thereby to be free. 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the lands 
herein granted to the states above named shall not be 
disposed of at a price less than one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per acre, until otherwise, authorised by | 
a law of the United Statcs;-andsthesnett>procecds of 
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the sales of said lands shall be faithfully applic’ to 
e 


objects of internat improvement within the states 
aforesaid respeetively, namely: roads, railways, 
bridges, canals and improvement of water-courses, 
and draining of swamps; and such roads, railways, 
canals, rdeci and watercourses, when made or 
improved, shall be free for the transportation of the 
United States mail, and munitions of war, and for the 
passage of their troops, without the payment of any 
toll whatever. 


Pre-emption right of bona fide settlers, to one-quarter sec- 
tion, including their residence—Exceptions thereto— 
Proviso in the act of 22d Jame, 1838, and orders there- 
under, repealed except as to titles acquired thereunder. 


Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the passage of this act every person, being the 
head of a family, or widow, or single man, over the 
age of twenty-one years, and being a citizen of the 
United States, or having filed his declaration of in- 
tention to become a citizen, as required by the natu- 
ralization laws, who, since the first day of June, A. 
D. eighteen hundred and forty, has made, or shall 
hereafter make, a settlement in person on the public 
lands to which the Indian title had been, at the time 
of such settlement, extinguished, and which has 
been, or shall have been surveyed prior thereto, and 
who shall inhabit and improve the same, and who 
has or shall erect a dwelling thereon, shall be, and 
is hereby authorised to enter with the register of the 
land office for the district in which such land may lie, 
by legal sub-divisions, any number of acres not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and sixty, or a quarter section 
of land, to include the residence of such claimant, 
upon paying to the United States the minimum price 
of such land, subject, however, to the following limi- 
tations andexceptions: No person shall be entitled to 
more than one pre-emptive right by virtue of this act; 
no person who is the proprietor of three hundred and 
twenty acres of land in any state or territory of the 
United States, and no person who shall quit or aban- 
don his residence on his own land to reside on the 
public land in the same state or territory, shall ac- 
quire any right of pre-emption under this act; no 
lands included in any reservation, by any treaty, law, 
or proclamation of the president of the United States, 
or reserved for salines, or for other purposes; no 
lands reserved for the support of schools, nor the 
lands acquired by either of the two last treaties with 
the Miami tribe of Indians in the state of Indiana, or 
which may be acquired of the Wyandot tribe of Jn- 
dians in the state of Ohio, orother Indian reservation 
to which the title has been or may be extinquished 
by the United States at any time during the opera- 
tion of this act; no sections of land reserved to the 
United States alternate to other sections granted to 
any of the states for the construction of any canal, 
_ rail road, or other public improvement; no sections or 
fractions of sections included within the limits of any 
incorporated town; no portions of the public lands 
which have been selected as the site for a city or 
town; no pe or lot of land actually settled and 
occupied for the purposes of trade and not agricul- 
ture; and no lands on which are situated ang known 
salines or mines, shall be liable to entry under and by 
virtue of the provisions of this act. And so much of 
the proviso of the act of twenty-second of June, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, or any order of the 
president of the United States, as directs certain re- 
servations to be made in favor of certain claims un- 
der the treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek be, and the 
same is hereby repealed: Provided, That such repeal 
shall not affect any title to any tract of land secured 
in virtue of said treaty. 

Right of pre-emption insures to the first settler who claims 
thereunder—to be determined by the register and receiver, 
subject to appeal, to the secretary of the treasury. 

Sec. 11. And be il further enacted, That when two or 
- more persons shall have settled on the same quarter 
section of land, the right of pre-emption shall be in 
him or her who made the first settlement, provided 
such persons shall conform to the other provisions of 
this act; and all questions as to the right of pre-em 
tion arising between different settlers shall be settled 
by the register and receiver of the district within 
which the land is situated, subject to an appeal to and 
a revision~by the secretary of the treasury of the 
United States. 

Proof of settlement required—Fee to register—Assign- 

ments prior to issuing patents, void. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That prior to any 
entrics being made under and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of this act, proof of the settlement and im- 
provement thereby required shall be made to the sa- 
tisfaction of the register and receiver of the land 
district in which such lands may lie, agreeably to 
such rules as shal] be online by the secretary of 
the treasury, who shall each be entitled to receive 


-— — 


fifty cents from each applicant for his services to be 
rendered as aforesaid; and all assignments and trans- 
fers of the right hereby secured prior to the issuing 
of the patent shall be null and void. 


Oath required of the claimant to pre-emption—Penalty and 


Sorfeiture in case of perjury—Certificate required. 
Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That before an 
rson claiming the benefit of this act shall be al- 
owed to enter such lands, he or she shall make oath 
before the receiver or register of the land district in 
which the land is situated (who are hereby authorised 
to administer the same) that he or she has never had 
the benefit of any right of pre-emption under this 
act; that he or she is not the owner of three hundred 
and twenty acres of land in any state or territory of 
the United States, nor hath he or she settled upon 
and improved said land to sell the same on specula- 
tion, but in good faith to appropriate it to his or her 
own exclusive use or benefit; and that he or she has 
not, directly or indirectly, made any agreement or 
contract, in any way or manner, with any person or 
persons whatsoever, by which the title which he or 
she might acquire from the government of the United 
States should enure, in whole or in part, to the bene- 
fit of any person except himself or herself; and if 
any person taking such oath shall swear falsely in the 
premises, hé or she shall be subject to all the pains 
and penalties of perjury, and shall forfeit the money 
which he or she may have paid for said land, and all 
right and title to the same; and any grant or convey- 
ance which he or she may have made, except in the 
hands of bona fide purchasers, for a valuable consi- 
deration, shall be null and void. And it shall be the 
duty of the officer administering such oath to file a 
certificate thereof in the public land office of such 
district, and to transmit a duplicate copy to the gene- 
ral office, either of which shall be mood and sufficient 
oe that such oath was administered according 
o law. ; 


This act shall not delay sales of land under the president's 


ual instalments; the first to be paid on the first of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, and 
the other on the firat of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, so far as the same may then 
have accrued, and quarterly, as the same may accrue 
after said period: Provided, That the recientes of 
said state shal! pass an act, declaring their acceptance 
of said relinquishment in full of said fund, accrued 
and accruing, and also embracing a provision, to be 
unalterable without the consent of congress, that the 
whole of said two per cent. fund shall be faithfully 
applied to the construction of a rail road, leading 
from Brandon, in the state of Mississippi, to the 
eastern boundary of said state, in the direction, as 
near as may be, of the towns of Selma, Cahaba and 
Montgomery, in the state of Alabama. 

Similar provision in behalf of the state of Alabama. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enccted, That thetwo pér 
cent. of the nett proceeds of the lands sold by the 
United States, in the state of Alabama, since the first 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred and 
nineteen, and reserved by the act entitled “An act to 
enable the people of the Alabama territory to form 
a constitution and state government, and for the ad- 
mission of such state into the union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original states,” for the making of a 
road or roads leading to the said state, be, and the 
same is hereby relinquished to the said state of Ala- 
bama, payable in two equal instalments, the first to be 
paid on the first day of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-two, and the other on the first day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, so 
far as the same has accrued, and quarterly, as the 
same hereafter may accrue: Provided, That the legis- 
lature of said state shall first pass an act declaring 
their acceptance of said relinquishment, and also 
embracing a provision, to be unalterable without the 
consent of congress, that the whole of said two per 
cent. fund shall be faithfully applied, under the direc- 
tion of the legislature of Alabama, to the connexion, 
by some means of internal improvement, of the navi- 


proclamation, nor avail persons who fail to make proof| gable waters of the bay of Mobile with the Tennes- 


of payment, and file affidavit required. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall not delay the sale of any of the public lands of 
the United States beyond the time which has been, or 
may be, appointed by the proclamation of the presi- 
dent, nor shall the provisions of this act be available 
to any person or persons who shall fail to make the 
pee and payment, and file the affidavit required be- 

ore the day appointed for the commencement of the 

sales as aforesaid. 

Setlers who fail in specified time to file a description of 
land so settled, or to make the proof, affidavit and pay- 
ment required therefor, said land may be subject to the 
entry of any other purchaser. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
any person has settled or shall settle and improve a 
tract of land, subject at the time of settlement to 
private entry, and shall intend to purchase the 
same under the provisions of this act, such person 
shall in the first case, within three months after the 
passage of the same, and in the last within tbirt 


see river, and to the construction of a continuous line 
of internal improvements from a point on the Chat- 
tahoochie river, opposite West Point, in Georgia, 
across the state of Alabama, in a direction to Jack- 
son, in the state of Mississippi. 
! JOHN WHITE, 
Speaker of the house of representatives. 
SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD, 
President of the senate pro tempore. 
Approved, September 4, 1841. 
JOHN TYLER. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. | 


VOTES IN EXECUTIVE SESSION, 
From which the injunction of secrecy was removed by the 
senate. 
ON THE NOMINATION OF EDWARD EVERETT. 
YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Choat, Clay, of 
Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, 


days next after the date of such settlement, file with! Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 


the register of the 


r pore district a written state- 
ment describing the lan 


settled upon, and declaring 


the intention of such person to claim the same un-| 


der the provisions of this act; and shall, where such 


settlement is already made, within twelve months ' 


after the passage of this act, and where it shall 
hereafter be mace, within the same period after the 
date of such settlement, make the 


shall fail to make such affidavit, proof and payment 

within the twelve months aforesaid, the tract of 

land so settled and improved shall be subject to the 

entry of any other purchaser. 

Two per cent. of proceeds of public lands sold in the state 
of Mississippi since 1817, and by the act admitting that 

“stale into the wnion, and the supplements thereto, relin- 

quished to that state, and payable in instalments: Pro- 

vided said state pass an act of relinquishinent, &c. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the two per 
cent. of the nett proceeds of ‘the lands sold, or that 
may hereafter be sold by the United States in the 
state of Mississippi, since the first day of December, 


‘| one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, and by the 


act entitled “an act to enable the people of the wes- 
tern part of the Mississippi territory to form a con- 
stitution and state government, and for the admission 
of such state into the union on an equal footing with 
the original states,” and all acts supplemental there- 


to, reserved for the making of a road or roads lead- 


ing to said state, be, and the same is hereby, relin- 
quished to the state of Mississippi, payable jn two 


> roof, affidavit,’ . 
and payment herein required: and if he or she shall | 
fail to file such written statement as aforesaid, or! 


Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Inda. Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—23. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Preston, Sevier, 
Smith, of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Woodbury, 
Young—19. . R 
ON THE NOMINATION OF CHARLES B. PENROSE. 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Huntington, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 


! Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 


Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
Woodbridge—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Ni- 
cholson, Sevier, Smith, of Gonnecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, Young—22. 


ON THE NOMINATION OF JOEL EASTMAN. 
YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay, of 
Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Huntington, Mangum, 


| Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 


Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, Woodbridge—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay, of Ala. Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. Walker, 
Woodbury, Young—16. 


ON THE NOMINATION OF JAMES WILSON. 
YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
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Huntington, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, Wood- 
bridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Ala. Cuthbert, Fulton, Henderson, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Sevier, 
Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bury, Wright, Young—2l. 


ON THE NOMINATION OF BELA BADGER. 

YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay, of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Evans, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Porter, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay, of Ala. Cuthbert, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, Huntington, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mer- 
rick, Mouton, Phelps, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smith, 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bury, Young—25. 


| LectstativeE DEPARTMENT. 

SEPTEMBER 9. The president of the senate com- 
municated a letter from the treasury department, in 
compliance with a resolution calling for the amount 
of ‘Indian money belonging to legacies or trust funds 
which had been invested in state stocks,” &c. 

On motion of Mr. Sevier, ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. Calhoun presented the proceedings of a meet- 
ing held in Sussex county, Va. condemning the mea- 
sure of the present administration and sustaining the 
veto. Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 

to con:municate to the senate, at the commencement 
of the next session of congress, a statement showing the 
annual product of the duties laid cn bank notes, bills of 
exchange, and bank discounts, by the act of congress 
approved 2d August, 1823, and continued in force until 
the year 1817, 

Mr. Tappan moved to take up the resolution sub- 
mitted by him some days since, fixing the time of ad- 
journment of the present session of congress. He 
was exceedingly anxious that the session should be 
brought to a close. 

Mr. Calhoun expressed a wish that the resolution 
might be acted on at once. Gentlemen on the other 
side had the power, and they could fix their own time; 
and he really thought they ought to agree to name 
the day. 

The ycas and nays were demanded, the vote stood 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay, of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright—18. 

NAYS—Mesers. Barrow, 

Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Grabam, Hender- 
son, Huntington, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Smith, of Inda. Southard, 
Tallmade, White—21. 

Mr. King moved that the senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. ` 

Mr. Bayard said he was desirous that the report 
which he had submitted yesterday in relation to re- 
porting should be read a second time. 

Mr. King obscrved if it were read it would have to 
be acted on. y 

Mr. Bayard said that he desired to have it acted on. 

Mr. King thought there was some senators averse 
to taking it up then. 

Mr. Bayard had no disposition to press it: The 
subject could be taken up to-morrow. 

the senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, and after having spent some time 
therein, the senate again resumed its legislative ses- 
sion, when the revenue bill from the house was re- 
ceived, and the amendments of that body were con- 
curred in, save that which provides that no duty that 
may be laid or collected by virtue of the second sec- 
tion shal] exceed 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

On motion of Mr. Clay this amendment was disa- 
greed to; and a committee of conference order on the 
part of the senate. The senate then adjourned. 

- Szerensen 10. The diplomatic appropriation bill 
having been returned from the house, was taken up, 
for the purpose of concurring in its amendments.— 
The house had disagreed to the amendment of the 
senate, striking out the appropriation for salary of 
a charge at Naples. 

Mr. Mangum moved that the senate insist on its 
amendment. It wasa matter of little interest to him, 
but he thought it was incumbent on them, in consis- 
tency with their professions of retrenchment, to dis- 

nse with this cumbrous item of expense, for which 

o necessity existed, and from which no advantage 
could arise. 

Mr. Rives hoped, with all deference to the senator 
from North Carolina. that the senator would not in- 
sist. This matter had been fully examined in the 


a 


Bates, Bayard, Berrien, | P 


popular branch, which had the supervision of the ex- 
penditures of the nation. That body had in two se- 
veral instances rejected this proposition. It had been 
demonstrated that just at this moment there was a 
prospect of an important treaty; and to effect this 
marvellous reira hmn of $4,500, by which we 
were to immortalise the extra session, we should fore- 
go these important advantages! 

Mr. Mangum could not yield the dictates of his 
conscience to the decisions of the other house, or the 
will of the executive. There was no probability of 
a i there, and he was opposed to retaining this 
item of expense. ; 

Mr. King thought if the gentleman from North Ca- 
rolina would reflect, he would change his course.— 
The president, the secretary of state and those who 
had the charge of our foreign affairs had thought this 
was necessary, for the promotion of thé interests of 
the commerce of the country. He was the last man 
that would submit to executive dictation, but he 
thought this experiment should be made, and the ser- 
vice continued till a sufficient time could be given to 
realise its advantages, if any were to be derived from 
it. 

Mr. Rives would repeat what he had before stated 
to the senate, that we had just received information 
from our charge at that place, that there was now a 
probability of making a treaty with that country, of 
an important character to our country. We had 
slept over this very appropriation for years, while 
the mission had been useless, and it was most extra- 
ordinary that now this appropriation should be cut 
off, at a time when it was most important. 

Messrs. Walker, Tappan and Berrien, opposed the 
insisting on the amendment. The question was then 
taken, and the senate refused to insist on its amend- 
ment, from which they receded. 

The other amendments of the house, appropriat- 
ing for extra salary of the ostler of the house of re- 

resentatives, and a sum not exceeding $273 00 for 
inding the catalogue of the congress library, were 


ed to. 
Thus the bill was finally passed. 


Mr. King presented the resolutions and proceedings 
of a meeting of citizens of Albemarle county, Virgi- 
nia, against a national bank, denying its constitution- 
ality, and approving the veto of the president, as con- 
sistent with his principles. They had not, at the 
time, he said, been informed of the veto of the ‘‘Fis- 
cal Corporation,” which further demonstrated the 
president’s inflexibility and devotion to principle.— 
Qn his motion they were laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. 


Mr. Tappan presented resolutions and Pree ene 
of the same character, from citizens of Pike county, 
Ohio; which were laid on the table and ordered to be 
rinted. 

The bill to repeal a portion of the 6th section of 
the act of 1838 for the support of the military acade- 
my of the.-United States, and authorising the invest- 
ment of trust funds in United States stocks, was ta- 
ken up, and the amendments of the house agreed to, 
except that providing that said stocks shall not bear 
á less rate of interest than six per cent. instead of 
five per centum, as provided by the amendment of the 
senate. 

This amendment of the senate was insisted on; and 
an amendment offered by Mr. Woodbury agreed to, 
which provides for the retaining of thnee clerks in 
the treasury department, as provided by the act of 
1836, to regulate the deposits of the public money, 
until the state of the treasury is such as they can be 
dispensed with. 


On motion of Mr. Berrien, the committee on the 
judiciary were discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the resolution relative to the settlement of 
the title to the Pea Patch Island. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Benton, calling on 
the secretary of the treasury for a report at next ses- 
sion of the amount of duties received on bank notes, 
between the years of 1813 and 1817, was adopted. 

The following resolution, reported yesterday by 
Mr. Bayard, from the select committee, with regard 
to the employment of reporters, came up, on its se- 
cond reading: _ 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the senate be, and he 
is hereby authorised and directed to employ a corps of 
reporters, not exceeding five in number, at the corn- 
mencement of each session of congress, to report the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the senate, who shall be sworn 
or affirmed faithfully to discharge the duties of their of- 
fice, and shall be allowed a compensatian, to be paid out 
of the funds for contingent expenses, not exceeding sixty 
dollars per weck for the principal reporter, and fitty dol- 
lars per week for each of the others. The business of re- 
porting shall be so conducted, that the entire report of the 

roceedings and debates of each day shall within three 
hours after the adjournment be-placed in the hands of 
the printer. The publication of the report shall be com- 
mitted to the pubhsiers of auch one of the daily papers 
aa will engage, free from ail charge, first, to publish the 


entire report in their daily paper; secondly, to furnish 
proof slips thereof to any other paper in the District of 
Columbia, the publishers of which will agree to publish 
the same entire; and thirdly, to furnish two copies of the 
report for the use of each member of the senate, by nine 
o’clock on the ensuing morning. 

_ Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and he 
is hereby authorised and directed to cause a gallery for 
the accommodation of the said reporters to be construct- 
ed immediately over the chair of the president of the sc- 
nate. 


After a few remarks by Mr. Bayard in its favor, 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to amend the resolu- 
tion, by striking out “secretary of the senate” and 
inserting ‘‘president of the senate.” 

his was rejected. 

After brief remarks by Mr. Calhoun, who wished the 
resolution postponed till to-morrow, and by Messrs. 
Walker and Clay, of Alabama, in favor of the resolu- 
tion, it was ordered to be engrossed by a vote of 28 
yeas to 11 nays. 


A message from the house was received, that it 
had passed a joint resolution for the adjournment of 
the present session of congress, on Monday, the 13th 
instant, at 11 o’clock. 

This resolution was read and ordered to a second 
reading. 

Mr. Tallmadge objected to its second reading now. 

Mr. Wright raised the point of order, that this re- 
solution did not require three reading; and aftcr some 
conversation, the point of order being sustained, 

Mr. Preston moved an amendment to the resolution, 
declaring that the act of 1789 for the regulation of 
the treasury department, and the resolution of 1816 
making further provisions on this subject, do not pro- 
vide sufficient regulation for the safe-keeping and 
disbursement of the public treasury, and that con- 
gress ought not to adjourn until other provisions for 
theprotection of the treasury are made: and further, 
that it is expedient to provide by law for the deposit 
of the public funds, in specie-paying banks of the 
states, under such forms and regulations as may best — 
secure their safe custody. 

Mr. King hoped the senator would not press this 
amendment. It had no relation to the matter before 
them, which was a resolution to adjourn. 

Mr. Preston said the resolution was to adjourn; ahd 
this amendment provided that a contingency should 
take place before the adjournment. The condition 
of the country was this; two efforts at a regulation 
for the public finances had been made by congress, 
which had not met with executive approbation. It 
was perfectly clear from the last veto of the presi- 
dent that, during the present administration, a bank 
of the United States is not to be established. That 
being the case, it furnishes a new basis for congress 
to start upon, in the various experiments to be made, 
in regard to the regulation of the finances. The sub- 
treasury had utterly failed in the estimation of the 
people, and of congress. Before the sub-treasury 
was setablished, for years a certain portion of con- 
gress, and at length the whole, denounced a system 
which left at the control of the executive the finan- 
ces of the country. They all came to the conclusion - 
that additional legislation of some kind was necessa- 
ry. He had no hesitation in saying that the present 
condition of the treasury of the United States was 
that, which he, for one, had disapprobated and de- 
nounced for a series of years; and he had not chang- 
ed his opinion on the subject. He was not willing 
that, even for the shortest period, the treasury of the 
United States should be left to the discretion and con- 
trol of the president of the United States, or as it 
stood under the law of 1789. He did not think it 
was proper for eongress, or that they could conscien- 
tiously adjourn while the public treasury was in the 
condition in which it was left by the repeal of the 
sub-treasury, and of the deposit act of 1836. When 
he voted for the repeal of that act, there was pend- 
ing before the president of the United States, a bill 

assed by both houses of congress, providing in his 
Mr. F’s) judgment, sufficient guaranty for the safe- 
keeping of the treasury. That condition had been 
altered, and he did not wish to stand before the coun- 
acquiescing in that state of things which he be- 
lieved highly impolitic and improper. He, therefore, 
wished congress, before they adjourned, to endeavor 
to effect some thing. His opinion was that they 
should arrange a system of state banks, by a proper 
and cautious use of which, the finances might be con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Buchanan was rejoiced to hear the opinion of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, and in one par- 
ticular agreed with him; he heartily rejoiced that all 
hope of a bank with private stockholders was sct at 
nought during the present administration. He be- 
lieved some system of finance should be adopted, 
but considered it impossible at this late period of the 
session to devise any plan. He was willing to give 
the president, and members of congress an opportu- 
nity to devise the best mode of keeping the public 
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money, separated from banks and the independent the same time effect the object which all so much 


treasury, -to which he was earnestly devoted, and 
which he believed would return at last. 

Mr. Wulker was sorry to hear the opinions of the 
senator from South Carolina (Mr. Preston), and ex- 
pressed his uncompromising hostility to the system of 
state banks. 

Mr. Buyurd was in favor of adjournment by Mon- 
day, but thought the resolution, as there was now 
business pending between the two houses which 
must be accomplished before a time for adjournment 
was fixed, should not be adopted. 

He would, therefore, move to lay the resolution on 
the table till to-morrow, when he had no doubt it 
might be taken up and adopted. This motion was 
carried by a vote of 2U to 16. 

Mr. Clay, from the joint committee of conference 
on the revenue bill, reported a substitute agreed on 
by the committee for the amendments of both houses, 
which provides, that if in virtue of this (the 2d) sec- 
tiun any duty exceeding the rate of 20 per centum 
ad valorem, shall be levied prior to the 30th June, 
1842, the same shall not, in any case, affect the dis- 
position of the public lands, as provided tor by the 
act passed at this session of congress; and further, 
that no duty higher than 20 per centum ad valorem 
shall be levied and paid in virtue of said section on 
any unmanufactured articles. 

This, on motionof Mr. Clay, was adopted; and the 
senate procceded to executive business, in which 
they were engaged during the day. 

Sepremper ll. The president of the senate laid be- 
fore the body a communication from the treasury de- 
partment, in compliance with a resolution calling for 
the amount of money belonging to the United States 
in the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States. The 
report was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. Clayton, from the committee on the library, 


‘desired, he (Mr. C.) would like to be informed of it, 
and then he might be disposed to remain until it 
could be brought to maturity. He very much doubt- 
ed if the wit of man could devise a plan unconnected 
with the three systems; he believed that he had some 
wit, but certainly not enough to effect this object. 
Paintul as was the alternative of leaving the sword 
and the purse in the hands of the executive, (true it 
iwas an empty purse), he feared it must be yielded to 
'for the present. The president had said that he 
would prepare a plan which he would submit at the 
opening of the next congress. What this plan would 
be remained to be seen. It had been said that it was 
an institution to act as a fiscal agent, free from all 
constitutional objections. 

Mr. Wrigi® expressed the hope that these old 
‘grounds would not be travelled over again, but that 
‘gentlemen would confine themselves to the question 

before them, which was fixing the time of adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. King objected to the senator from South Ca- 
)rolina (Mr. Preston) appeuding to a resolution to ad- 
Journ congress a matter with which it had no proper 

connexion. His proposition should be put by itself, 
and the resolution eitLer adopted or modified. He 

lioped the resolution would not be embarrassed with 
this addition. 

It seemed to be kept out of view that the repeal of 
the independent treasury and the deposit bank system 
was pressed upon the president, and that he yielded, 
expecting congress would offer him a constitutional 
substitute. But the gentleman opposite did not offer 
him one of such a character. iy did they sweep 
away the law which protected the treasury? Why 
were they in such imprudent haste to sweep away 
| what they called the “rubbish” which stood in the 
way of their new edifice? It was their own fault if 


reported withvut amendment the joint resolution from | the treasury was not now under the control of law. 
the house of representatives providing that the pub- | Because they could not get a United States bank, 
lic printing fur the executive departments shall be ex- | they are forced to leave the treasury, as it was left 
ecuted at arate not higher than that paid for con- | for many a year, under the control of the law of 1739. 
gressional printing, as established by the two houses | That law would be found as efficient now as it ever 
of congress, With a recommendation that it be indeti- | was. As to the cant about the union of the purse 
nitely postponed. and the sword, all that was well understood by the 
‘This report led to some remarks from Messrs. Clay, | country, and might go for what it was worth. It did 
Clayton, King, Clay, of Ala. Woodbury aud others;| well enough on the stump, for electioneering pur- 
when it appeared that there was a law now in force poses, but the day was gone by when American 
directing the departments to issue proposals and con- | statesmen could make use of it, with any effect, in 
tract for the printing to the lowest bidder. The re- the councils of the nation. 
port of the committee was concurred in. Mr. Clay said the senator from Alabama was mis- 
‘Lhe joint resolution from the house of representa- | taken in supposing that any reproach had been offer- 
tives fixing the adjournment of the two houses on|ed or intended to be offered against the president; 
Monday, the 13th imstant, at 11 o'clock, A. M. was ' but reproaches from that side had been made against 
then taken up. | them (or repealing the sub-treasury, a measure which 
Mr. Clay did not know that he should oppose any | had been recommended by the president, as well as 
ovstacie to the resolution, as the two bills he desired | some substitute for it at the same time, which every 
to see disposed of before any day was fixed for the | body then understood to have meant a bank of the 
adjournment had now been disposed of. It might be U. States. The measures were taken up pretty much 
inquired, however, whether, in case of ceriain events | M the order they were suggestcd, and both were 
taking place it would not require a iittle more time. | before the president at the same time, and he signed 
le would suggest a slight amendment of the resolu- | the one and rejected the other. The bills were placed 
tion, to strike out the words 11 o’clock, which would before him, in order that he might, in the event of not 


then leave the whole of that day at their discretion. 

Mr. Weight thought it better to pass the resolution 
at once, in its present form, though he had no mate- 
rial objection to the suggestion of the senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Preston moved to amend the resolution by in- 
serting that which he had offercd yesterday, *‘de- 
claring it inexpedient to adjourn until some law were 
passed for placing the public money under the control 
of law,” &c. He thought the deposite act of 1836, 
with sume slight modification, would efiect the ob- 
ject he had in view. He was aware of the disincli- 
nation which gentlemen felt to remain any longer at 
this hot aud exhausting season. With regard tu him- 
self, however, individuaily, he would make any per- 
sonal sacrifice to attain so desirable an end. 

Mr. Clay asked if the question could not be divided, 
for while he would have no objection to the asser- 
tion of the insufficiency of the act of 1739 for the 
safe-keeping of the public money, yet the other 
branch of the proposition might be attended with 
some difficulty. He had no objection to say that the 
purse and the sword should not be in the hands of 
the president, but to remain until some plan was de- 
vised by which the public moncy could be placed under 
the control of law might not be so convenient. The 
president had signed the bill for the repeal of the sub- 
treasury and the pet bank system, and in his ( Mr. C's) 
opinion very properly, but then he had reiused to 
sign the bill fora national bank, Mr. C. would not 
say very improperly, but only that he regretted it 
very deeply. What other system then could be de- 
vised likely to meet the views of the president If 
the honorable senator from South Carolina will say 
what sort of a system can be proposed which would 
neither be sub-treasury, pet bank nor national bank, 
that would mect the approval of the president and at 


signing the bank bill have refused to sign the other. 
When he (Mr. C.) was pressing the bill for the repeal 
of the sub-treasury, gentlemen on the other side pro- 
tested against it, and said it was treating the president 
with indelicacy; that it was embarrassing him, and 
ithe like, to bring this measure before him at a time 
when the bauk bill was pending; but he and his 
friends thought it right that the whole subject should 
be placed before the executive, so that he could act 
on his diseretion. 

Atter some further remarks from Messrs. Preston, 
Walker, Calhoun, Tappan, Henderson and Woodbury, 
Mr. Preston withdrew his amendment, as not secm- 
ing to find favor on either side of the senate. 

Mr. Clay then moved to strike out the words “eleven 
o’clock;” which motion was agreed to. 

And then the senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business, and, after some time spent 
thercin, adjourned. 


SEPTEMBER 13. Mr. Benton desired to submit a 
resolution. It would be recollected, he said, that 
some days since a senator from Delaware (Mr. Ba- 
yard) had submitted a resolution, which he gave na- 
tice he should call up for consideration at the next 
sessiun. 

Mr. Buyard’s resolution is in the following words: 

“Whereas the senate of the United States, in the caer- 
vise of its functions as a deliberative assembly, did, on the 
251i of March, 1534, adopt the tullowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the president, in the late executive 
proceedings m relation tu the revenue, has assumed upon 
noscit authority and power not conferred by the consti- 
tuton and laws, but in derogation u, both. 

“And whereas allerwards, to wit: on the 16th day of 
January, 1337, the senate, in reference to the above reso- 
lution, adopted another as tullowe: 

* ‘Resolved, Chat the said resolved be expunged from 
the journal; and tor that purpose, that the secretary of the 
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senate, at auch time as the senate may a point: shalt 
bring the manuscript journal of the session 7} 333-4 into 
the senate. and, in the presence of the senate, draw black 
lines round the said resolve, ard write acroes the face 
thereof, in strong letters. the words following: Expunged 
by order of the senate this 16th day January, in ike year 
of our Lord 1537? 
“And whereas the constitution of the United States ex- 
ressly requires that exch house of congress shall keep a 
journal of its proceedings, meaning thereby to prezerve a 
faithful and permanent record of those proceedings. 

“And whereas the senate of the United States, inde- 
pendently of its legislative, executive and judicial func- 
tions, has the inhercat nght, as a deliberative assembly, 
to express its opinions, Which can be done only by reso- 
lutions—which opinions, when thus aed fi become 
part of its proceedings, of which the constitution provides 
that a permanent record shall be kept. 

“And whereas the resolution of the 16th of January, 
1837, and the act of the secretary of the senate in com- 
pliance with it, in legal contemplation destroyed, and ia 
fact defaced the record of the proceeding to which it re- 
fers: wherctore . 

“ Resolved, ‘That the resolution of the 16th of January, 
1837, commonly calied the expunging resolution, be, and 
the same is hereby rescinded, and shalti be forever here- 
ntter held as naueht; and that in all future publications 
of that portion of the journal which contains the resolu- 
tion of 1833-'4, and in all copies which may hereafter be 
made of the same tor any official or legal purpose, the said 
resolution of 1533 '4 shall be published and copied as it 
was oriinally entered on the said journal, without any no- 
tice Whatever of the superscripuon Which was erroneous- 
ly made, in pursuance of the rcsolution of the 16:h of Ja- 
nuary, P837.” 

Mr. Benton said he did not desire to have his mea- 
sure acted on at the present session, but simply to ask 
that it might be presented and placed on the journal 
as an amendinent to that offered by the senator from 
Delaware. His motion was to strike out all after 
the word resolved, and insert: 

“That the resolution expunging from the senate jour- 
nal the sentence of condemnation pronounced agatnst 
President Jackson for removing the public deposits 
from the Bank of the United States, commonly called 
the “expungzing resolution,” was an act done by the se- 
nate In conturmity to the will of the people authoritative- 
ly expressed in the popular elections, and in the instruc- 
tions from the gencral assemblies of the states, after a full 
and fair submission of the question to the people in the 
sintes for their consideration and decision. And the said 
expunsing resolution having been thus adopted in ac- 
cordance with such expressed will and instructions, it ia 
incompatible with the principles of representative go- 
vernment, and inconsistent with the respect due to the 
people of the states, and unbecoming the senate to act 
upon any propos tion for rescinding the said expunging 
resolution while the said instructions of ihe stutes and ihe 
said expressed will of the people remain unrevoked and 
unaltcred by any subsequent twotiuciicn or expression of 
the publie will.” 

Mr. B. moved that the amendment be printed, and 
laid on the table to next session; which was carried. 

Mr. Huntington, from the committee on commerce, 
asked to be discharged from the further consideration 
of all business nut heretofore reported on; which was 
agreed to. 


Mr. Clay, from the committee on finance, Mr. 
Smith, from the committee on public lands, and Mr. 
Morehead, from the committce on Indian affairs, se- 
verally asked to be discharged from the matters re- 
ferred to said committees and not reported on. 


Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Messrs. Walker and -ircher contended for the third 
reading and passage of the resolution relating to re- 
porters. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to lay it on the table. 

Mr. Walker demanded the yeas and nays; when 
the question stood thus: 

Y tt AS— Messrs. Bates, Benton, Choate, Clay, of Ky. 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hunting- 
ton, Mangam, Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Paar Sinith, of Conn. Tallmadge, White, Woud- 
bridge—<l. 

NA YS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Berrien, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay, of Ala. Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
nee Mouton, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker Wood- 

ury——16. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, then moved to go into exe- 
cutive session. 

Which motion having been agreed to, the senate 
then proceeded to the consideration of executive bu- 
siness, and remained engaged therein until 11 o’clock 
at night, when they adjourned sine die. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, Serr. 9. The house being very thin, 
Mr. Fillmore moved a call of the house. 

Mr. Hopkins inoved that the house adjourn, and 
asked the yeas and nays on that mution, which were 
ordered, and, being taken, were: yeas 0, nays 150. 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill in 
relation to dutics aud drawbacks, and the amend- 
ments thereto. : 
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The first question pending being on the motion of 
Mr. Birdscye, to reconsider the vote of yesterday by 
which the article of salt had been released from duty; 
Mr. Hopkins asked the yeas and nays; which were or- 
dered, and, being taken, were yeas 95, nays 79. So 
the vote was reconsidered. 

The next question being on the motion of Mr. 
Morgan, to reconsider the vote determining not to cX- 
cept from duty the article of “jron?—Mr. Morgan 
withdrew the motion. 

The next question being on the motion of Mr. Wise 
to reconsider the vote of yesterday by which the ar- 
ticle of sugar had been released from duty, Mr. Wel- 
ler asked the yeas and nays which were ordered, an 
being taken, were yeas 101, nays 80. So the vote 
was reconsidered. 

The next question was on the motion of Mr. Wise, 
to reconsider the vote of yesterday by which the ar 
ticle of cotton had been exempted from duty. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, and 
being taken, were yeas 119, nays 60. So the vote 
eras reconsidered. 

The question then recurring on the original motion 
of Mr. Wise to insert these several articles as duty 
Mr. Wise said that as he saw the vote of yesterday 
been reversed, he world submit 
would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Stanly supposed then, he said, that the with- 
drawal of the motion carried with it his (Mr. S’s) 
motior also. 

The speaker replied in the affirmative. 

So the motion to insert as free “salt, sugar and cot- 
ton,” was withdrawn. 

And the question recurring on concurring in the 
amendments of the senate, as amended by the com- 
mittce of the whole on the state of the union— 

By general consent, the question was taken on all 
the said amendments, except as hereinafter mention- 
ed, and they were concurred in. 

Mr. Botts called for a separate question on the 
amendment of the senate placing the articles of tca 
and cofiee on the free list; and it was ordered. 

Mr. Shepperd asked the yeas and nays on concur- 
ring in the said amendment; which were ordered, 
and being taken, were yeas 173, nays 7. 
amendment of the senate was concurred in. 

Mr. Wise callcd for a separate vote on the amend- 


had 
to the reversal, and 


ment of the committee of the whole on the state of , outfits of di lomatic agents. 


the union, to the amendment of the senate to the se- 
cond section. s 

The amendment of the senate introduces a proviso 
that no duty that may be levied or collected in virtue 
of the said second section shall exceed 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. - 

This amendment was amended in committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, on motion of Mr. 
Fillmore, by striking out all after the word ‘“provid- 
ed,” and inserting, that nothing herein contained shall 
in any way affect the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands, as provided for by an act passed at 
the present session. 


5 and nays on 
concurring with the committee of the whole 
amendinent to the amendment of the senate, 
were ordered, and being taken, 
yeas 103, nays 93. 

So the amendment of the committe to the amend- 
ment of the senate was concurred in. And the 
amendment of the senate as amended by the house 
was concurred in. l 

The bill was then sent to the senate. 


On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house resolved it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
union, (Mr. Mason, of Ohio, in the chair), and took 
up the bill making appropriations for the salarics and 
outfits of diplomatic agents, which had been return- 
ed from the scnate with an amendment striking out 
the Neapolitan mission, and consequently reducing 
the amount appropriated in the 
$63,000 to the sum of 358,500—and the 
ing on concurring with the senate in their amend- 
ment— 


Mr. Cushing chairman of the committce on foreign 


relations, said he hoped the house would not concur 
in the amendment proposed by the senate, and which 

| altegether.— 
He was of opinion that that mission ought to be re- 
ona former occasion, 
his views on this sub- 
unless some ep- 


went to abolish the mission to N aples 


tained. As he had already, 

resented, to a certain extent, 

ject, he should not enter on it now, 
sition should be made. 


Mr. McKeon was in 
amendment. He had 
on the state department 
duties of the minister at Naples, 
ca his time, 
reply to the call. 
isted some prospect of eflecting a treaty 
N capolitan court; but as nothing had been 


d | by frequent cries 


free; | 


| the house to-morrow, 


So the. 


| some desire to speak upon it, but being willing to 


' importance 
zy its! ofevery part of the union, and the necessity, 
which. present aspect of our alfairs, 
resulted as follows: | diplomatic agent kept on the movements of European 


bill from the sum of 
question be- 


favor of concurring with the 
moved a call some time since 
for information touching the 
and how he occupi- 
but no report had yet been received in 
It was said, indeed, that there ex- 
with the 
done for! 
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years past, he believed nothing would be done for; both opposed to it: the same remark might now be 
years to come. He observed in the bill an ‘tem of: turned the other way, and it might be said that this 
$4,500 for the outfit of a new charge; and why not. mission to Naples must be right, since both those 
continue the individual already there? Was there. gentlemen were in its favor. Mr. S. should vote for 
any charge of negligence or violation of duty prefer- , this appropriation because it was recominended by 
red against him? All that Mr. McK. had heard was | the executive; although he did not know whether he 
that he had nothing to do. But how could gentlemen should hereafter support President Tyler’s adminis- 
that were so loud in favor of retrenchment and re- tration or not: he thought it not improbable he should 
form come forward and advocate an appropriation go against it before long. But he could not vote to 
like this? strike this item from the bill when both the gentlemen 
(‘The president's secretary having now made his; from M assachusetts and the gentleman from Virginia 
appearance, apd there being great anxiety in expec-! told him it was right. His position was now, for the 
tation of a veto message, Mr. McK. was interrupted first time in his life, somewhat equivocal; but as long 
of ‘question! question] as he remained in it, he would not vote against ap- 
And on motion of Mr. Cushing, the committee here propriating for a mission approved by the president 
rose to receive a message from the president of the; and by the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
United States, transmitted by the hands of Robert) who was perfectly familiar with all these matters, 
Tyler, esq. his secretary- (and he might almost say with every thing cise in the 
The president informed the house that he had ap- | world). 
proved and signed the following bills: ‘ie gentieman from New York—he meant the 
The bill making appropriations for various fortifi-' gentleman from the city of New York—he who went 
cations, for ordnance, and for preventing and sup-| away for two or three wecks, and as soon as he got 
pressing Indian hostilities; back talked on every subject before the house—that 
The bill granting the franking privilege during life | one (Mr. McKeon) had brought up the subject of Mr. 
to Mrs. Harrison, widow of the late president of the: Enos T. Throop—a subject in regard to whicha zen- 
United States; tleman from Virginia, Mr. Jones, had said that Mr. 
The bill in relation to Greenough’s statue of Wash- ; S. referred to it last session at leasttwenty-five times. 


ington; Well, it was true: Mr. 8. had held it up repeatedly 
The bill making appropriations for the post office | as a reproach to the administration of Martin Van 
department. Buren; and he had so represented it at home to his 


The president also transmitted to the house a mes- constjtuents. And that very case 
sage in writing, giving his reasons for withholding | man who had so grossly betrayed his trust, was of ìt- 
his signature from the fiscal corporation bill. [For | self enough politically to damn Martin Van Buren 
which message see last Register, page 18.] and his administration to all eternity. He wanted no 
The message having been read, Mr. Morrow rose ; more to prove that, than the report of the investigat- 
and moved that the message be entered on the jour- | ing committee which had been made by the gentleman 
nal, and be printed for the use of the house; and that’ near him, Mr. Dawson. [Mr. S. here quoted the re- 
at twelve o’clook, proceed ‘lo port in reference to Mr. Throop’s conduct, stating 
reconsider the bill.” This, he said, was the language, that for a period of nine years he had utterly disre- 
of the constitution; and he found, on investigation, ' gardec the law prescribing the duties of his office and 
that this course was in accordance with the practice the orders of the treasury department, and had ren- 
in former cascs. dered the very object of his appointment nugatory; 
The motion was immediately agreed to. and that through his neglect Mr. Swartwout’s defal- 
he house again resolved itself into committee of cation had gone on accumulating for years} Nor 
the whole on the state of the union, Mr. Mason, of let it be said that this was a mere e? parte statement; 
Ohio, in the chair, and resumed the consideration of spirit, for it had received the sanc- 
the bill making appropriations for gentleman from Virginia, who 
stood high in the same political party with Mr. Throop 
Mr. Mcheon continued and concluded his speech | himself, and with the gentieman from New York, 
in favor of concurring with the senate’s amendment; Mr. Me Reon. 
striking out the item for a mission to Naples. Mr. S. here quoted Mr. Tlopkins’s endorsement of 
Mr. Cushing entered into a bricf reply, and insisted | the report. Yet, with this report, the truth of every 
that this was of all points of time the most unsuita- word of which the gentleman from New York woud 
ble to break up the mission. not after this deny, staring hiin in the face, Mr. Van 
Mr. Steenrod pressed for the question, expressing | Buren suffered this man to revel in luxury at Napl s, 
and for two years to draw his $4,500 out of the 
treasury. 
Mr. S. observed, in conclusion, that if John Tyler 
should veto a hundred bank bills, he would excuse 
him on the ground of obeying his conscience; but if 
he could so far forget his duty, if he could so far ls- 
ten to the whisperings of a depraved ambition, as to 
keep an officer +i honorable and lucrative 


of rewarding a 


waive the floor if the question could be had. 


Mr. Wise addressed the committee, and took sub- 
stantially the same ground that Mr. Cushing had, g9- 
ing more fully into the details as to the extent and 
nature of our commerce with Naples, the valuc and 
of acomincreial treaty to the interests. 
in the 
of having the eye of al 


like thigin an 
station, he would deserve the contempt and execra- 
tion of every honest and honorable man. He rejoiced 
powers. to learn that this Enos T. Throop was to be re- 


Mr.4dams following in favor of the appropriation in called. a : 2 
the bill, and in disagreeing in the senate’s amendment. Mr. Fillmore said he was informed that Mr. Threop 


. ee d bee : is wi ; 

Mr. Ingersoll, spoke in favor of the appropriation e ane he. ey pa piel hes 

and continuance of the mission, changing his former Whilst Mr BEO aving been restored 
views in consequence of reasons given by the chair- alst Mr. Fillmore was in the midst of asentence, 


; Mr. Wise crossed oY < ; 
man of the committee of foreign relations, (Mr. Cush- h Fise crossed over to the seat of Mr. Stanly, and 
ing) had observed those two gentlemen in conversation 


_ [apparently of a very excited character, saw Mr. Hire 
Mr. Stanly congratulated the gentleman from Vir- raise his hand violently and aim a blow at Mr. Stanin, 
ginia (Mr. Wise) on the very proper and patriotic | who as instantaneously met or returned it. A violent 
course he had pursned on this occasion in favor of| grht followed, and, in less time than it can be de- 
the Neapolitan mission: but he must be malicious | seribed in this report, a scene of mingled uprear ond 
enough to remind him of the very ditferent course he | ght, such as the reporter in many years exnerienes 
had pursued, last session, in reference to the mission | ha a 


à i i ike th has never witnessed on the floor of the house, ensued. 
to Mexico, when he had moved to strike the appro- | Messrs. Wise and Stanly were lost to the sight of the 
priation for a minister to that government, or tu re- i 


l reporter in the gener i rush, “whilst Mr. rnc 
duce it, and Mr. 5. had opposed the motian. pe att ’ ist Mr. Arnold, of 


Tennessee, and Mr. Butler, of Kentucky, were noticed 
Mr. Wise here turned round and addressed to Mr. | in a violent personal struggle, striking at and grappling 
Stenly a reply in explanation of his course the last with each ether. Mr. Dir, H. Leris, and Mr. Gil- 
session, in which the reporter understood him to say | mer, and others, were seen in the midst, endeavoring 
that he had not moved to strike out the item for a| to quell the disturbance, which had now reached a 
mission to Mexico, but only to reduce it from the sa- | point at which it seemed impossible to arrest its pro- 
lary of a full minister to that of a charge. He con-| gress. The members had rushed from all parts of the 
cluded by observing that he could not but regard the | hall, some rushing over and others standing upon the 
mention of that circumstance, on the present occa- tables, literally piling themselves one on the other, 
gion, as evincing some small degree of mafevolence. | and several canes were ecen by the reporter raised 
Mr. Stanly, in reply, said something of Mr. Wise’s | up as if in the act of striking. ‘The speaker during 
frequently manifesting, himself, a small malevolence, | this time had resumed the chair, informally, but no 
but in what Mr. YS. kad said he had owned openly | no one paid the least regard to his voice, and he 
that there was 4 little malice aforcthought, if tre caled in vain on the officers, none of whom were 
gentleman pleased. It had been said by a gentleman observed by the reporter, with the exception of the 
some time ago, that he was sure a measure must be 
right because the gentleman from Maas. (Mr. dams ) 
and the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) were 


door keeper, who Was endeavoring to close the doors 
and windows against the crowd from without, wits 
attempted to rush within the halls. 


é 
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The general melee continued from two anda half 
to three minutes. It then subsided, as it appeared, 
though by what direct process could not be under- 
stood; but the voice of Mr. Wise, who had returned 
to his seat, was heard addressing the chair. 


Mr. Wise said he had risen, perfectly cool, for the 
urpose of apologising to the house in the most hum- 
Pie manner, and of asking its pardon, as he most sin- 
cerely did. He had in its presence, under the ex- 
citement of the moment, violated its order—an ex- 
citement which he could not repress. The house 
had witnessed what had passed between the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Stanly) and himself, 
in the course of the debate, and had heard the lan- 
guage used by that gentleman towards him. He 
(Mr. W.) had passed over to that gentleman’s scat, 
in order to remonstrate with him in a friendly and 
private way. The gentleman from North Carolina 
was excited, and (Mr. W.) becoming so, they were 
soon engaged in hot words. Our friendly relations, 
continued Mr. W. were interrupted. I will not state 
to the house circumstantially all that took place; but 
he repeated to me what he had said, and I gave him 
warning that he had not met me in the spirit in which 


I 


Mr. W. at the close of the sentence which was 
thus lost, was interrupted by 

Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, who said that he ob- 
jected to the gentleman going into the facts, which 
he hoped would be ascertained by a committee of 
persons wholly uninterested. 

Mr. Wise. Ihave but a few words to say. (Cries 
of “go on—go ci In the warmth of my excite- 
ment I used harsh language, and the gentleman re- 
turned to me a word which I could not brook, either 
here or elsewhere. Never, whatever may be the 
consequences, will I brook that word. I struck him. 
l have offended against the house; I humbly ask its 
pardon, and I submit myself to any penalty which it 
may please to impose. 

Mr. Stanly then took the floor, and said he had not 
risen to ask pardon of the house. If he had offended 
acainst it—if he had been guilty of any violation of 
its rules, he would submit to any penalty the house 
might impose, even to be expelled, or to be forced 
to resign. But (continued Mr. S.) I believe I have 
done what any other man on this floor would have 


done under similar circumstances. 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise), whose insolence I will not say is notorious, 
came round to my seat, not, as he says, to remon- 
strate—no, not to remonstrate—but to scold, to lec- 
ture, to browbeat me, as he does every body who 

resumes to differ with such a high born Virginian as 

e is. I could not tolerate it. I told him what I 
understood him to have said, and what I had said in 
reply. He then said, “I want to warn you.” To 
which I replied, “No, I will not take your warning.” 
He then said, “Come out of the hall with me,” and 
started towards the door. I replid, “No, sir; you 
have heard what I said; you can take your own course; 
J have nothing more to say.” He then said, “You 
deserve my contempt,” and I said, “Sir, you are a 
liar.” 

Mr. Wise. That is not a fact. 

Mr. Stanly. That is the state of facts. I assert it 
before my constituents, before this house, and before 
the world. 

The gentleman then raised his hand and struck 
me; and if the members of the house had not inter- 
fered, I would have given him the severe punishment 
which he deserves for his insolence. 


Mr. Ingersoll rose and offered the following reso- 


lution: 

Resolved, That a special committee be appointed to 
inquire into the circumetances of the rencontre on the 
flour of this house between Mr. Wise and Mr. Stanly, 
members of this house, and to report thereon to the 
louse. 

Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, said that at the last 
congress a committee-had been appointed on a simi- 
lar subject when a similar occurrence had taken 

lace. How that investigation ended every body 

new. He was opposed to the appointment of a com- 
mittce. He considered the former occurrence dis- 
graceful to the house, as he considered this. He 
thought that the two members engaged deserved to 
be expelled, and he believed they should be expelled 
now, upon the spot, and without further delay. 


(Cries in many parts of the house, “Agreed— 
agreed.’’] 

There was no other way in which the house could 
vindicate its character and its dignity. The commit- 
tee appointed in a similar case at the last congress 
had done nothing—had recommended nothing—and 
the indignity which had been offered to the house and 
tho tountry went unpunished and unrebuked. He 
was for no committee—it would be a mere white- 


washing affair—a mere humbug, such as we had 
heretofore had. : 

Mr. Hopkins moved the previous question. 

Mr. Andrews moved to lay the resolution of Mr. 
Ingersoll on the table, with a view, he said, if that 
motion prevailed, to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the han. Henry A. Wise, a member of 
this house, having this day, by his own confessions on 
the floor of the house, while in session in committee of 
the whole on the state of the union, committed an assault 
on the hon. Edward Stanly, be therefore expelled from 
the house. , 

Mr. Andrews moved to lay the resolution on the 
table, for the reasons above stated by Him. 

Which motion was rejected. | l 

The previous question being ordered, the resolution 
by ayes 124 noes not counted, was adopted. 

And the committee was ordered to consist of seven 
members. 


Mr. Lewis Williams said, if there was no other 
motion, he would move that the house adjourn, but 
he withdrew the motion. 

Mr. Yorke asked leave to offer a joint resolution 
providing for the adjournment of congress on Satur- 
day next. Objected to. 

The house again resolved itself into committee of 
the whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Pope, of 
Kentucky, in the chair), and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill making appropriations for the outfit 
and salaries of diplomatic agents. 


The question was then taken on the pending motion, 
and the house disagreed to the amendment of the se- 
nate striking out the Neapolitan mission; and, of con- 
sequence, to the reduction of the amount appropri- 
ated by the bill, (the one following the other). 

The second amendment of the senate, providing 
for extra compensation to officers of both houses on 
account of services rendered during this special ses- 
sion, gave rise to some debate, in which Messrs.. Til- 
linghast, Warren, Andrews, of Kentucky, Fillmore, 
Proffit, Hopkins, Adams, and Bidlack participated. 

Mr. Tillinghast offered an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the senate, appropriating a sum not exceeding 
$273 for completing the contract for printing and 
binding the catalogue of the library; which was 
adopted. 

And the amendment ofthe senate, as thus amended, 
was agreed to. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill to 
the house. 

And the question being on concurring in the amend- 
ments of the senate as amended, Mr. Arnold moved 
the previous question, and there was a second; and 
the main question was ordered to be taken. 

The house then concurred with the committee in 
its disagreement to the amendment of the senate in 
relation to the Neapolitan mission. 

And on the second amendment of the senate qn 
relation to compensation to officers) as amended by 
the house, the vote was, yeas 83, nays 65. 

So the second amendment, as amended, was con- 
curred in; and the bill was ordered to be sent to the 
senate. 


On motion of Mr. Adams, the house took up the 
bill, heretofore passed, providing for the repeal of so 
much of the 6th section of the act of 1838 (in rela- 
tion to the West Point academy) as provides for the 
investment of the Smithsonian fund in state stocks. 

This bill had been returned from the senate with 
amendments The amendments of the senate were, 
on motion of Mr. Adams, amended in several re- 
spects, and the bill was returned to the senate. 

And then the house adjourned. 


Frar, Sept. 10. The speaker announced the 
select committee on the personal rencounter between 
Messrs. Wise and Stanly, as follows: Messrs. Inger- 
soll, Morrow, Everett, Caruthers, Saltonstall, Holmes 
and Ferris. ‘ 

The revenue bill, which was his ee sent to the 
senate with an amendment by the house to the pro- 
viso added by the senate to the second section, having 
been returned by the senate with notice that they ad- 
here to their own original amendment, was taken up. 

A brief debate arose on the question of the two 
amendments, and the character of each. Mr. Fill- 
more moved that the house insist on their amend- 
ment with a view to the appointment of a committee 
of conference. Messrs. Shields, Dawson, Hopkins and 
Warren, urged the propiety of receding; and Messrs, 
Fillmore, Tillinghast, Arnold and G. Davis expressed 
themselves in favor of insisting. 

The house voted to insist: yeas 89, nays 76. 


Mr. Gilmer, on leave given, presented certain re- 
solutions adopted by a meeting of the people of Al- 
bemarle county, Virginia, on Monday, 5th of 
September. 

Ihe purport of the resolutions was not stated, but 
Mr. G. moved that they be laid on the table and 
printed, as 
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The speaker said the motion to print had been uni- 
formly objected to in such cases, and could only be 
entertained by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Gilmer did not press the motion to print, and 
the resolutions were laid on the table. 

Mr. Hopkins, from the committee on the post of 
fice and post roads, presented a communication from: 
Col. Gardner, late auditor of the treasury for the post 
office department, remonstrating against the tendency 
of certain passages in the recent communication of 
the present auditor, (Mr. Whittlesey), which seemed 
to reflect on his conduct in that office. 

After some objections from Messrs. Underwood 
and Andrews, to the communication as contrary to: 
usage, it was laid aside. ’ 

Mr. Yorke’s resolution for an adjournment of con- 
gress at eleven o’clock on Monday, was taken up, 
and after an ineffectual attempt to amend it by fixing 
the time at 11 o’clock to-morrow, it was passed una- 
nimously. 

Mr. Dawson, with the general consent of the hotise, 
made a statement in relation to the affray of yester- 
day between Messrs. Wise and Stanly, as follows: 

“It is with much pleasure, Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
state that the sudden, unpremiditated, and deeply re- 
gretted incident, which occurred in this house yester- 
day, between the gentleman from Piana, Cay 
Wise), and the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Stony) both members of this body, has been 
adjusted through the interference of friends, in a 
manner honorable to themselves. To say that both 
gentlemen most deeply and sincerely regret the 
causes leading to this explanation, I am sure, would 
be but a weak expression of their regret. Each 
gentleman retracts any remarks which have been 
deemed offensive by the other—in the order in which. 
they were spoken—and are restored to their pre- 
existing relations.” 

Mr. Pope then called up the joint resolution relat- 
ing to water-rotted hemp, and on his motion the 
house resolved itself into committee of the ‘whole, 
Mr. Barnard in the chair, when, no amendments be- 
ing offered, the committee rose without debate, im- 
mediately, and reported the bill, which was accord- 
ingly passed by the house. 

Some conversation then took place between Messrs. 
Barnard and Cushing as to the proposed renewal of 
the act to prevent breaches of the neutrality laws. 

Mr. Cushing stated that the act had not been re- 
ferred to the committee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. McKay presented a resolution calling on the 
postmaster genoral for information as to the amount 
of postage received on letters, and also upon papers, 
&c. Passed. 

Mr. Owsley’s resolutions for the amendment of the 
constitution, limiting the eligibility of a president to 
one term, and restricting the veto power, were taken 
up. 

Pr. Proffit objected to their being acted on. 

Mr. Owsley moved to suspend the rules. 

Mr. 4. Brown asked for a division of the motion to 
suspend. Many might be willing to vote to receive 
the first part, who would object to the sccond 

The speaker decided that a decision of the question 
would not be in order until after the motion of sus- 
pension were disposed of. 

The rules were not suspended; less than two- 
thirds voting for it—87 to 8]. 

Mr. 4. Brown then moved to suspend the rules to 
take up the resolution offered by him at the begin- 
ning of the session, to amend the constitution as to 


the re-eligibility of the president. 
On the motion to suspend, the vote was gn 99, 
nays 58; and as two-thirds did not vote in the afir- 
mative, the motion to suspend was lost. . 
Mr. Botts moved the house proceed to the orders 
of the day. The bill for the fiscal corporation, as 


returned by the president of the United States with 
his objections, bejng taken up at ten minutes past 


12 o'clock. 

Mr. Botts began by referring to his own peculiar 
position in reference to the president and the coun- 
try—but for which he should have been content to 
let the subject pass without any remarks from him. 
But that peculiar eae compelled him to place 
himself right with the country. He had been charg- 
ed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cush- 
ing), and others, a few days since, with having ap- 
plied harsh and unjust epithets to the president, and 
on that occasion he had pledged himself to make 
good his words whenever that second veto should 
come. He would now make good his charges against 
the president, if not cut off by the “one hour rule.” 
He would take all the odium attaching to the failure, 
and if any disinterested friend would say that the 
proof was not complete, he would take back every 
word. 

He had, on the occasion referred to, prophesied 
this veto, but he was then ata loss for reasons 
which the president would. assign for such an eet. 
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Hie has now given what he calls his objections, but 
he has not assigned one solitary reason which could 
wee with one reasonable man in the country. 

r. Botts then proceeded briefly to enumerate and 
review the principal points in the veto message.— 
First, he dwells on his extreme regret at being com- 

poe to differ from congress. Then he states that 

e has objections to a national bank per se. Mr. B. 
said that, as he had formerly confessed, he was him- 
self no lawyer, but he had once learned Latin at 
school and, if he remembered rightly, he had learn- 
ed fore ef se meant “of itself,” and he did not un- 
de ‘very well how a national bank could be 
said to exist but of itself. Next, the president says 
that the veto power can be exercised only in opposi- 
tion to the will of æ majority. This was very clear, 
and no one would deny it. Next, he objects to the title 
of the bill. On this he would refer only to “rumor,” 
(not the “two-legged rumor” which had been for- 
merly referred to in this house, but the thousand- 
tongued rumor), which said that the title of this bill 
as re by the currency committee to the house 
was in the handwriting of the president himself.— 
Next, the president states that “the provisions of the 
bill do not contradict its title; and this, they were to 
infer, was one of the reasons why he could not sign 
it. Again he says, “the bill prohibits congress from 
establishing any similar institution for twenty years.” 
Perhaps if they had sent him bills to charter half a 
dozen such institutions at once, he would willingly 
sign them. Then “the bank is to deal in bills of ex- 
change, but excludes local discounts.” The presi- 
dent says that all other bank’ deal in bills of ex- 
change as well as local discounts, and therefore this 
bank should not! These are his constitutional ob- 
jections to the bill. . 

. But he also finds fault with the details. It does 
not regulate the price of exchanges. It does not 
authorise discounts in the District of Columbia, 
where it is nominally located. And so on, with other 
particulars, in the auctioncer’s phrase, “rather too 
numerous to mention.” Suffice it to say, it is “with- 
out a competitor.” He, (Mr. B.) had heard a few 
yen ago of a proposition to establish two national 

ks at once—onc for the north and one for the 
south, but had not supposed that it had ever been 
seriously contemplate 
SC of Virginia. 


oreover, the president says, he “has not had, 


time.” He, the president of the United States hav- 
ing filled almost every high office in his own state 
and in the national government, now tells the nation 
that he has not yet had time to consider this subject! 
He talks too of “the peculiarity of his situation'!”— 
What peculiarity of situation? Elected by the great 
whig party, and pledged to their measures, the high 
office of president devolves upon him. He comes 
here and trows himself into the arms of the opposi- 
tion, whom his party defeated, and turns against 
those who elected him. And now, he “bers” us not 
to be too hard upon him but to remember he has 
signed every other bill but those for the creation ofa 
national bank. 

He talks of our “god-like ancestors???) Who are 
they—if not Washington, Jeffersun and Madison who 
signed bills for the charter and extension of banks? 


As to the style of the message, it was a production | 


wholly unworthy of a president. He should judge 
from certain coincidences that it might be the pro- 
duction of the correspondent of the New York He- 
rald. He, (Mr. Botts), had a boy of fifteen now at 


school, whom he did not believe capable of producing | 


a composition with so much tom-foolery in it. He 
meant no disrespect; he felt no excitement now, no 
indignation; but he had watched over that bank bill 
as one friend would watch over the death-bed of 
another, until his mind had become too much fami- 
liarized with excitement to be thus affected on this 
occasion. 

[A message was here received from the senate, in- 
forming the house that they had receded from their 
amendments to the diplomatic appropriation bill— 
had passed the bill to repeal the act authorising the 
investment of U. States trust funds in state stocks, 
with an amendment—and had appointed a committee 
of conference on the amendments to the revenue bill. ] 

Mr. Gilmer next obtained the floor, and went into 
& reply to his colleague and a defence of the course 
of the president. 

In the course of the speech some personal allusions 
_ Were made to a bet made by Mr. Botts on the result 
. Of the election; and when Mr. G. had concluded, 

. Rotts made an explanation, in the course of which 
he applied some rather strong terms to the insinua- 
tions of his colleague. 

The chair called him to order; and Mr. Profit, 
who had yielded the floor for explanation, protested 
against its being occupied for the purpose of any 
such remarks; whereupon Mr. P. penae his speech, 


| count 


| not to go 


of the president and in reply to Mr. Botts. He was 
m deeply mortified, with the course taken 
here, to-day. Ona solemn occasion, when a veto 
message of the president of the United States was 


under discussion, when it was to be expected by this 


house and the country that the representatives of the 
people would be here in solemn debate, on the mat- 
ter of the message, as it came from the president of 
the United States—when they had expected grave 
and solemn debate, they bad had nothing but language 
entirely unfitted to the occasion. We had heard the 
president denounced as guilty of perfidy and treache- 
ry. The gentleman from Virginia had said he was 
in a peculiar situation as re the president of the 
U. States; but what had the house to do with this? 
He, (Mr. P.) had no doubt but he had feelings of 
enmjty against the president; but what had it to do 
with the question under discussion? with the con- 
necting the hame of the president of the U. States 
with the names of Hull and Arnold? We had had the 
burning of him in effigy by the party with which he 
had. been connected; “a change had come over the 
spirit of their dream;’’ but he would let it go on; there 
was a redeeming spirit in the people of the country. 
He recollected the feeling at the time of the veto of 
General Jackson. The people were not to be turn- 
ed from the part of confidence and good feeling by 
those who wished to agitate the waters for their own 
healing. How came the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia to support John Tyler? Why did he not 
proclaim his, (Mr. T’s) perfidy, previous to the late 
election? Had the people of the country been abus- 
ed and betrayed, and ya that gentleman and others 
kept it secret? Had the hundreds and thousands of 
Jackson men, who came and supported this man, 
come to play the traitor? 

What else had they had? That rumor says that 
Mr. Tyler is making efforts to conciliate and get the 
Jackson party to his support. He knew this was 
coming to-day; he could tell from the National Intel- 
ligencer daily what would come up; and he referred 
to and severally commented on an article published in 
that paper of this morning, which connected the veto 
message with a letter published in the New York He- 
raid, some days since. What had they heard from 
the gentleman from Virginia? Was it fair to allude 


except by some of the sky- ; to gentlemen on this floor under the name of rumors. 


He called on the gentleman for proof. The gentle- 
man had said that Mr. Tyler, inspired by mad ambi- 
tion, for es of reelection, was courting the 
favor of the Jackson party. He called on the gentle- 
man for proof. 


Mr. Botts. If the gentleman will give me the re- 
mainder of his hour, Í will prove it to him. 

Mr. Profit. He knew that rumor, filthy rumor, 
had scattered this declaration abroad. If he had 
a trumpet tongue, he would send it to the end of the 
and call for “proof.” He called on the re- 
spectable members of this body, who were called 
loco focos, to come forward and say if John Tyler had 
ever made overtures to them for re-election. Ifso, he 
wished to be disabused of his delusion. There was 
no proof. ‘The tongue was parched in the mouth, and 
refused to furnish the proof. The gentleman tells me 
too far. He would go as far as decency and 
order would allow him. The gentleman tells me he 
gives me warning. He (Mr. P.) had a still small 
voice that told him how far to go; and he would not 
cross that line; but he called for proof. He had 
called on gentlemen of the opposition party if they 
knew any thing about this matter to reveal it. He 
would go into the next contest, and say ‘‘proof, or no 
charges.” 

The speech of the honorable gentleman was all a 
personal assault on the president; but he (M. P.) 
called for proof of all these things that had been 
charged against the president. The gentleman had 
said as proof, that the president went to the Harris- 
burg convention and voted for the distinguished citi- 
zen from Kentucky. But what didthey meet at Har- 
risburg for? He told them in a speech the other day, 
which, although he had been denounced by politi- 
cians for he was gald to see the people approved.— 
Mr. Tyler voted for the distinguished citizen from 
Kentucky—and why? Because he believed him the 
strongest man to put out Mr. Van Buren. But there 
was quitea diflerence between voting for a presi- 
dential candidate, and deciding on constitutional ques- 
tions. 

It had been said a new party must be formed.— 
Heaven knew it was necessury to form anew party, 
if the majority of forty here would allow such lan- 

age as “traitor,” “Arnold,” “Judas,” on the floor. 

it was the party—which he denied—then it was 
necessary to form a new party, and put a little more 
decency and a little less talent in it. They had heard 
that Mr. Tyler had written a letter, the contents of 
which had been disclosed to one, and to another and 
another, and then brought up here against Mr. Tyler. 


and occupied his hour in a spirited and able defence | He (Mr. P.) did not think this was fit legislative de- 
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bate; it ought to be reformed, and the people would 
take it into their hands. 

The gentleman had said that Mr. Tyler had declar- 
ed himself in favor of a national bank. Mr. Tyler, in 
his message, had pointed to his speeches and to his 
votes in the senate; and they were far from supporting 
the idea of a bank. 

We were told that the president of the U. States 
had ceased making appointments and changes in of- 
fice; and that to conciliate Jackson men. If he had 
the: list of appointments he coyld prove that nine out 
of ten were against the president of the U. States. 
The gentleman had referred to appointments in the 
land office, and brought on this floor the case of Lund 
Washington, who, it was said, was continued in office 
because of friendship for the president. He (Mr. P.) 
called for proof of this. 

y Se Mr. Bolts, in reply, whispered in the ear of 

r. P.] 

Mr. Profit continued. He wanted the proof, and 
that made public. 

Mr. Bolts said if he understood the gentleman, in the 
name of the president, to ask for the public proof, he 
would tell him. 

Mr. Profit said he was not authorised by the pre- 
sident, and the president could not authorise him. He 
spoke as a representative of the American people, 
and he wished fur proof which the gentleman would 
authorise him to make public. This was no proof—to 
whisper a secret in his ear. 

Mr. Marshall was understood to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana what Mr. Tyler’s opinions were 
in regard to a bank—what he would favor? It was of 
some importance that it should be known. 

Mr. Projjit said the president was in favor of a 
fiscal institution which would safely keep the public 
money and be free from constitutional objections. 

Mr. Botts, I call for proof. 


Mr. Profit, I refer you to the ae ie presi- 
dent’s veto message. [t was said that he (Mr. P. 
and others had left the 


arty; but the party had le 
them, and now they said | the president was treacher- 
ous, of which they would not give them the proof. 
He and others had supported the party which they 
brought into power, and yet they were denounced for 
it. But there were in that small and proscribed band 
oaks that the thunder of the gentleman could not 
reached. He (Mr. P.) was one of the humblest shrubs. 
They were denounced by papers who professed friend- 
ship for the president for this support of the presi- 
dent. Buthe (Mr. P.) had abiding and unshaken 
confidence in the issue they were making to the 
honest American people who were unbiassed by party 
or selfish motives, and had no seats in congress to 
look for. ' 

It was said by the gentlemen that John Tyler was 
secking re-election. He (Mr. P.) would name no 
candidate for the next three years. All this lamenta- 
ble difficulty into which they bad been thrown arose 
from converting this hall into a great electioneering 
political arena. He would henceforward march the 
path which he believed led to the interests of the 
country. He would name no candidate three years 
in advance; and he would not wonder if the people 
of the United States, disgusted with all these caucus- 
sing and detestable proceedings, should go out and 
pick up some candidate, who had not been intectcd 
with this partisan disgrace. It was very singular that 
the gentleman had voted for the bill, which he said 
was framed to meet the opinions of the president, and 
yet that he had predicted it would be vetoed. The 
bill for the repeal of the sub-treasury had been passed 
against the expostulations of himself (Mr. P.) and 
many others; who said they knew not of the fate of 
the bank bill; and now, after, by various manœuvres, 
it had been passed through, they charged the presi- 
dent with a desire to unite the purse and sword in 
his hands. 

The gentleman had said he would not be surprised 
if one of the letter writers of the New York Herald 
had written the president’s veto message. He (Mr. 
P.) would ask if this was not disrespectful It was 
the greatest disrespect that could be offered to the 
president, and yet the gentleman had said he meant 
no disrespect. 

Mr. Botts had said, he should show no more disre- 
spect to the president than was necessary, under the 
circuinstances. ` 

Mr. Projfit. ‘‘No more disrespect than necessary 
under the circumstances!” And they would have no 
more disgraceful debate here, than was “necessary 
under the circumstances!” If all these subjects 
could be brought into the house, on a constitutional 
question, the people would see why it had taken place, 
and from what motive the president was denounced. 
If the gentleman had confined himself to the veto 
message, he (Mr. P.) was prepared to meet him on 
it. The first veto message was spoken of as a docu- 
ment calculated to irritate. What did the gentle- 
man find fault with this message about? He had said 
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there was a beginning, a pleading that congress would 
pu off this matter. How was the president to speak? 


le had been complained of for decided language | 


in the other. Would not the country understand 
this matter, and see that the president was charged 
with one thing and then with another, whatever course 
he took? 

[Here Mr. Profit was cut off by the expiration of 
his hour. ] 

Messrs. Lene, of Indiana, Semson Mason, of Ohio, 
and Thompson, of Indiana, followed against the veto, 
and Mr. Jones, of Maryland, in favor of the veto. 

Mr. Gamble, at 6 o’clock, moved the previous ques- 
tion, which was ordered, by a very large vote. 

After numerous motions to adjourn, by Mr. S. W. 
Andrews, and others, which were all promptly nega- 
tived by large votes, the main question on the pas- 
sage of the bill was put; and the vote resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Y &AS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Landoff W. An- 
drews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrivg, Baker, 
Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Black, blair, Boardman, Bor- 
den, Botts, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, 
Willom Buter, Wiliam B Campbell, Thomas J. Cainp- 
bell, Casey, John C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 
Cashing, Garret Davis, Wilian C. Dawson, Deberry, 
John Edwards, Everett, Fillmore, A. Lawrence, Foster, 
Gamble, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Graham. Green, 
Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, Henry, Hudson, 
James Irvine, James, Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kenne- 


Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Mor- 
gan, Morris, Sorrow, Osborne, Owsley, Pope, Powell, 
Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randall, Randolph, Ray- 
ner, Reneher Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Spies Stanly, Stoke- 
ley, Stranon, Alexander H. Il. Stuan, John T. Stuart, 
Summers, John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, 
Tillinghast. Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trumbull, Un- 
derwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Edward 
D. White, 'Yhomas W. Wiliams, Lewis Wilhams, 
Joseph L. Wilhams, Winihrop, Yorke, Augustus Young 
--103. 

NAYS--Messre. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Bid- 
lack, Boyd, Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, 
Won. O. Batier, P. C. Caldwell J. Campbell, Chapman, 
Clinton, Colea, Richard D. Davis, John B. Dawson, 
Dean, Doir, Bastman, John C. Edward: Bagbert, Perris, 
Join G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, 
Gilmer, Witham O. Goode, Gustine, Harris, John Hast- 
ings, Hays, Holmes. Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, 
Haner, Lagersolt, Woiiam W. Irwin, Jack, Cave John- 
goa, John Ww. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, 
Abraham MeClelan, Robert McClellan, MeKay, Me- 
Keon, Mallory, Marchand, John’Phompson Mason, Ma- 
thews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Parmenter, Partridec, 
Payne, Plumer, Proftit, Reynolds, Rheit, Riggs, Rovers, 
Shaw, Sinelds, Snyder, Steenrod, Sweney, Turney, Van 
Buren, Ward, Waterson, Weller, Westbrook, James 
Wa. Wiliams, Wise, Wood—Sso. 

So the bill was lost—two-thirds not voting for it. 

Before the adjournment Mr. Fillmore, from the 
committee of conference with the senate on the 
ainendment to the second section of the revenue bill, 
reported a substitute for the original amendment, 
which was adopted by the house. 


The house then adjourned at twenty minutes be- 
fore seven. 


Sarurpay, Sept. 11. Mr. Jones, of Va. rose and 
said that in the absence.of his colleague (Mr. Carey) 
who was detained from his seat by indisposition, he 
would ask the consent of the house to be allowed to 
otier certain resolutions adopted by a large and re- 
spectable meeting of the people of Sussex county, in 


the state of Virginia, condemning in strong and ich | 


cible terms, most of the important measures which 
had engaged the attention of congress at its present 


session; and approving the first veto of the bank bill’ 


by the president. The resolutions were received and 
laid upon the table. 

The house, on motion of Mr. McKeon, resumed the 
consideration of the following resolution, heretofore 
reported by Mr. Ferris, froin the committee on fo- 
reign atfairs: 


dy, King, Lone, Lawrence, T. F. Marshall, S 


That they notified those gentlemen of their meet- 
ing in committee, where Mr. Wise and Mr. Stanly 
might attend if they thought proper, and that their 
| respective written statements would be received by 
the committee. g 

With commendable promptitude and candor, both 
| those gentlemen presented written statements, not 
materially dittering in their several accounts. 

The committee, therefore, deemed it superfluous 
to take further testimony; and without delay, as the 
session is drawing to a close, present the following 
outline of this transaction: 

During debate in the committee of the whole on 
the 9th day of this month, Mr. Stanly having said 
what Mr. Wise considered improper or unkind, he 
left his seat, after Mr. Stanly had resumed his, and 
went to it. Some exciting private conversation took 
place between them, of an angry but not insulting 
character, till Mr. Wise warned Mr. Stanly not to 
speak of him again as he said he had done; that he 
told him that he (Mr. Wise), but for their past rela- 
tions, would scale Mr. Stanly on the tloor for the first 
beforementioned attack in debate. Mr. Stanly re- 
plied that he would not take Mr. Wises warning.— 
Mr. Wise proposed to Mr. Stanly, as Mr. Wise states, 
for explanation, that they should go out of the house 
together. Mr. Stanly refused to go, saying, as he 
alledges, No, sir; you have heard what I have 
said; you can take your own course; I have nothing 
more to say. Mr. Wise then applied contemptuous 
language to Mr. Stanly, which he cast back on Mr. 
Wise. The controversy thus became angry, and 
terins of indignity being exchanged, Mr. Wise says 
that he applied to Mr. Stanly terms of extreme in- 
sult, which Mr. Stanly repelled by calling Mr. Wise 
a liar; whereupon, Mr. Wise says he struck Mr. Stan- 
ly, who says Mr. Wise struck at him, Blows were 
aimed, if not given, by both, at each other, in a con- 
fiet, Which was put an end to by adjacent members 
forcibly separating the combatants. 

The proceedings of the house were entirely sus- 
pended by the tumult and confusion which ensued. 
Persons from without rushed into thescene of action; 
the speaker, without form, resumed the chair, and 
for some time tried in vain to restore order. 

The committee consider it useless to dwell in mere 
terms of condemnation on an outrage so detrimental 
to the dignity of the house of representatives, and 
derogatory to the charactor of the country. Every 
member must feel, as every citizen has declared. that 
it is high time to put an end to such destructive oc- 
currences. ; 

They therefore submit the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, Thac this report be inserted in full in the 
journal of the house, asa reprimand. 

2 Resolved, ‘Thatit be henceforth among the rules of 
this house, that for any insuliing word, applied by one 
member toanother in canmittee ot the Maine, it shall be 
the duty of the chairman of the commnittee to report the 
same to the speaker on his resuming the chair; whereup- 
on the speaker shal] inflict a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars on the offending member, to be dednet- 
ed trom his compensaion; and that for any insulting 
words applied by any member to another, in the house, 
the speaker shall fine him as before mentioned, as on re- 
portofsuch oftence in committee of the whole. All such 
proceedings subject to an appeal to the house. 

Resolved, further, Thatit be henceforth among the 
rules of the house, that for any blow or assault inflicted 
by a member of this house on another, in committee of 

l the whole, the same shall be reported by the chairman of 
| said committee to the speaker; and for any blow or as- 
ssuultinglieted by a member of this house on another, in 
the house, itshali be the duiv of the speaker in ail anch 
eases aforesaid forthwith to submit to the house n motion 
‘for the expulsion of such oflending member; which mo- 
tion the hou-e shall imincediately, in priority of all other 
business, proceed, on the speaker's suid motion, to de- 
termine. 

Mr. I. moved the previous question upon the adop- 
tion of the report. 

Mr. Adams asked who was reprimanded? 

Mr. Ingersoll said he could tell the gentleman, but 


tesolved, by the house of represcatatives of the United , as the previous question had been called, he did not 


States of America, That the president of the United States 
be requested to consider the propriely of entering into ne- 
gotiations with the Brosh government tor the purpose of 
obtaining the release of such citzens of the U. Sates as: 
may now be deiained at Van Deiman'’s Land, or any, 
other part of the British dominions, for any alledged or: 
actual participation in the late insurrection in the Cana- 
as. 

Mr. McKeon (who, when the resolution was last 
under discussion, was cut off by the expiration of the 
morning hour) resumed the floor, and continued his 
remarks for some time, when he gave way to Mr. | 


think it would be in order. 


Mr. Adams moved to lay the report upon the table. 
A 


call be dispensed with. The house so ordered it 
without a count. 

The question was then taken on the motion for the 
previous question; and was decided in the negative. 
So there was not a second. 


A very long and exciting debate, running through 


call of the house was now ordered; but before the | 
absentees were called through—Mr. Chapman, of | 
Alabama, moved that all further proceedings in the | 


the clerk to inform the governor of Virginia thereof. 
It was subsequently withdrawn. And, in explana- 
tion of his reasons for offering this resolution, Mr. 
Warren remarked that almost all the affrays which 
had taken place in the house had been between 
members from the south and southwest, whilst those 
coming from the northern and eastern parts of the 
union were very much opposed to them, as all should 
be; so that he felt himself bound to send the proposi- 
tion he had already done to the table, with a view of 
preventing the recurrence of such a scene as had oc- 
curred on Thursday. Having done this, whatever 
might be the fate of it, he should wash his hands of 
the whole matter. He knew that his constituents 
were highly indignant at the enactment of these dis- 
graceful scenes, and desired the existence of a better 
state of things in congress. If vie were to give his 
assent to them, he would come in for his share of 
the defamation which attached to this house. He 
agrced with the gentleman from Tennessee that, 
when one member struck another, the last was bound 
to retasiate; there was no discretion. Mr. W. said, 
in reference to the disturbance on Thursday, he be- 
lieved they were indebted to the resolution and 
strength of soine members, and to the position of the 
table and chairs on that occasion, for the prevention 
of one of the bloodiest riots that had ever taken place 
in the civilized world. Were they, he asked, to go 
on and countenance these riots until they should see 
that floor deluged in blood? JJe trusted not, and he, 
for one, would not countenance them, and therefore 
he had drawn up this resolution in anticipation of 
this report being made, and which he had intended to 
offer as a privileged question. 

Mr. Botts proposed to strike out the first and se- 
cond resolutions, and to adopt the report with the 
third resolution. l 

Mr. Caruthers moved to amend the first resolution 
by adding at tke end thereof the words “Henry A. 

rise.”? 

oo Boyd moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. 

On which motion the yeas and nays were asked 
and ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 72, nays 
93. So the house refused to lay the whole subject 
on the table. 


And the question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Caruthcrs—Mr. Moore, of La. suggested an 
amendinent going to dispense with all further pro- 
ceedings, (in view of the apology made by Mr. 
ee J, but had not an opportunity to offer it formal- 


Mr. Arnold offered an amendment which, as sb- 
sequently modified by him on the suggestion of Mr. 
Pope, read as follows: 

Resolved. therefore, That the hon. Henrv A. Wise, 
the averessor, in the above mentioned assault, has ac- 
knowledged his offence and asked pardon of the house, 
all further proceedings in regard to the subject be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. Calhoun (chairman of the select committee 
on the rules) was understood to suggest that that 
committee had reported a provision to meet cases of 
breach of privilege for the time to come. 

Mr. Proffit moved to recommit the report, in order 
to enable the committee to make such a one as would 
better meet the views of the house. 


Mr. Stuart moved to amend the motion of Mr. P. 
by adding thereto the following instructions: 

That, as the hon. Hensy 4. Wise, who was the as- 
sailant of the hon. E. Stanly on the floor of the house 
of representatives on the 9th instant, has made the 
proper acknowledgments to the house, and as the 
controversy between the parties has been amicably 
and honorably adjusted: 

Resolved, therefore, Vhat all further proceedings on 
the partof the house, in regard to said assault, be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. Proffit accepted the modification. 

Mr. rnold asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Wise in a few 
brief sentences, repeated the expressions of apology 
heretofore tendered by him to the house, and ex- 
eee his carnest desire that no censure should 

all on the gentleman from N. C. (Mr. Stanly). 


Mr. Stanly said: Mr. Speaker, I feel compelled to 
say a word. And now, sir, after what has been said 
by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), 1 am 
at liberty to say more than | hitherto stated. 

In the remarks I made which gave offence to tho 
gentleman from Virginia, nothing was further from 
my thoughts than any design to give offence. I have 


Inversoll, from the select committee appointed on the the space of four hours, and assuming at timesa very | never in the course of my life, in public or in private 
breach of privilege, in the case of Messrs. Stanly and. personal aspect, ensued; in which Messrs. Adams, ' spoken more sportively than I did in the remarks I 


Wise, who made the following report: 


| Ingersoll, Everett, Caruthers, Warren, Botts, Saltonstall, 


made, which seemed, most unconsciously to me, to 


The special committee, appointed to inquire into, Profit, Hopkins, Marshall, Arnold, Underwood and offend the gentleman. I was never in a better hu- 
the circumstances and report to the house, on the; Stuart, participated. The proceedings were as follows:; mor. Sir, their are circumstances in connection with 


rencontre betwecn Mr. Wise and Mr. Stanly, on the 
fluor of the house, respectfully subsait: 


Mr. Warren desired to offer an amendment provid- ` 


ing for the expulsion of Mr. Wise, and instructing 


this affair which I do not feel willing to reveal. Let 
it pass. 


_ from urging upon the house the propricty of adopting 


`E.) ought to be reprimanded; and Mr. S. desired to | 


journr ent of congress, with an amendment. 
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repealing the 6th section of the act of 1838, aside, 

a eget for the military academy, and also the 

in relation to duties and drawbacks, and had 
found the same to be correct. 

Whereupon the said bills received the signature of 
the speaker. 

A message was received from the president of the 
United States by the hands of John Tyler, jr. esq. 
his private secretary, informing the house ee the 
president had approved and signed the following bills: 

A bill providing for repairing the Potomac bridge. 

A bill making appropriations for the salaries and 
outfits of diplomatic agents. 

A bill making appropriations for the purchase of; 
ordnance and ordnance stores. 

A bill in relation to dutics on drawbacks. 

A bill repealing the sixth section of the act of 
1838, making appropriations for the military acade- 
m 


Mr. Speaker, I have uniformly in ublic_and in repealing the 6th section of the act and in 
private, spoken of the gentleman from Virginia in the |a 
terms of commendation which his services justified | b 
and required. My public speeches show it. Yes, 
sir; I have defended him while some now seeking 
favor have viliticd him. The harshest remarks I ever 
made of that gentleman were in his own chamber, 
when he and | were alone, face to face, as gentlemen 
ought to speak. I will say no more on this part of 
the subject. 

I most deeply and sincerely regret, Mr. Speaker, 
that my name should be associated with the anata 
tion of such an occurrence. But I cannot hel 

I do, however, object, if the house will p oe me 
for saying so, that there should be any appearance of 
a disposition on the part of this house to concur in 
the report. I have asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee, (Mr. Ingersoll), if the report reprimanded 
me. He answered me, “l do not know.” I asked if 
the committce intended to reprimand me. He said 
he “could not tell: each man who reads must judge 
for himself.” This I understood the chairman to 
say. Now, sir, my constituents will not know whe- 
ther I am reprimanded or not. This will place me 
in the most painful situation. 

I am accountable to my constituents, from whom I 
have received greater honors and more favors than I 
can adequately thank them for. I am, above all 
things, anxious to secure their good opinion. If this 
report goes to them, it will appear | was reprimand- 
ed. I have no hesitation in saying, Mr. Speaker, that 
my mind is made up. If I am reprimanded by this 
house, my resignation of a seat on this floor is im- 
mediately placed i in your hands. I would not sit here 
one hour after such a vote. ] should return home, to 
the honest men by whose authority I came here, and 
ask a re-election, a purification at their hands, be- 
fore I took my seat again. No, Mr. Speaker, if I 
thought there was one member on that commit- 
tee with whom I have been associated for years 

ast who thought 1 deserved to be reprimanded, I 
would not hold my seat here. I attained the distine- 
.tion of being here by honorable means, at the hands 
of honorable men. I came in the ardent hope of 
being able to serve my country and promote the in- 
terests of North Carolina. I intend, at every hazard, 
at all risks that I arn able to encounter, to give up 


y- 
And, ata little before three o'clock the house ad- 
journed. 


Monpay, Sept. 13. Mr. Stanly offered a resolution 
providing that the messenger of the house should fur- 
nish the vehicles required for the service of the 
house. 

After some remarks from Messrs. Floyd, Hopkins 
and Stanly, the resolution, being objected to by Mr. 
Hopkins, was not received. 

Mr. Miller, of Missouri, asked leave to present a 
resolution calling on the secretary of war for infor- 
mation as to fortifications intended for the defence of 
our western frontier. 

Mr. Morgan objected. 
the secretary of war. 
now.” 

Mr. Graham moved a call of the house, on which 
the yeas and nays were ordered. The call was or- 
dered. Yeas 52, nays 23. 

Before the ailne. of the roll was completed, Mr. 
Fillmore moved that further a in the call be 
dispensed with. Agreed to, so the call was sus- 
pended. 


Mr. Everett offered the following resolution, w ina 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committce be appointed on the part 
of this house, to join such committee as may be appoints | 
on the partof the scnate, to waiton the president of tbe: 


“The resolution calls on 
We have no secretary of war 


———» 


In presenting this motion, Mr. M. addressed the 
house for an hour and fifteen minutes in a severc re- 
view of the political course of the president of the 
United States, especially with reference to the second 
bank bill; and on the general condition and prospecis 
of the whig party. 

Having concluded his remarks, Mr. M. withdrew 
the motion to print. 


After which Mr. Everett rose and said that the joint 
commitiee appointed to wait on the president of the 
United States and inform him that the two houses 
were ready to adjourn, if he had no further commu- 


nication to make, had performed their duty, and had - 


been requested by the president to say that he had 
no further legislative communication to make to 
congress. 

Whereupon, at a quarter before 8 o'clock, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Ward, the house adjourned sine die. 


COMPLETE LIST OF ACTS 
PASSED AT THE Ist SESSION OF THE 27th CONGRESS. 

An act making appropriations for the present ses- 
sion of congress. 

An act authorising a loan not excecding the sum of 
twelve millions of dollars. 

An act for the relief of Mrs. Harrison, widow of 
the late president of the United States. 

An act making appropriation for the pay, subsis- 
tence, &c. of a home squadron. 

An act making further provision for the mainte- 
nance of pauper lunatics in the District of Columbia. 

An act to revive and continue in force for ten vears 
an act entitled “an act to incorporate the Mec shanie 
Relief society of Alexandria. 

An act to repeal the act entitled “an act to provide 
for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue,” and to provide for the 
punishment of embezzlers of public money, and for 
other purposes. 

An act to provide for the payment of navy pensions. 

An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States. 

An act further to extend the time for locating Vir- 
haa military land warrants, and returning surveys 
, thereon to the general land office. 

An act to authorise the recovery of fines and for- 


the high trust confided to my hands without just 
cause for censure or reproach. Tam beyond expres- 
Sion anxious that no act of mine shall csuse a blush 


United States, and notify him that, uniess he may have | feitures incurred under the charter, laws and ordi- 


other communications to make to the two houses of cun- Dances of Georgetown, before justices of the peace. 
grees, they nre ready to adjourn: An act to revive and extend the chartcrs of cer 


And the speaker announced Messrs. Everett, Ward, 
and Lewis Williams, as the committee on the ‘part of i 
this house. 

Various resolutions were offcred, which were not ; 
received. 

Mr. John C. Clark suggested that tht house should , 
take a recess until 5 o’clock, having no business be- 
fore it. 


on the check of any North Carolinian. I had ra- 
ther perish than cast a reproach on the name of 
my native state. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I have an ho- 
nest name of my own, which was transmitted to me 
pure and unsullied, and which shall pass from me 
untarnished. Let not the house, therefore, by adopt- 
ing this strange report, appear to reprimand me. 
Such, I am aware, cannot be their design.. I am not 
beseeching favor of the house—I have none to ask. I| Mr. dams said that when the joint committee ap- 
demand justice for my constituents—for my state. | pointed to wait on the president had returned, and | 
Afterwards when several gentlemen had spoken, | should inform this house that there was no further | 
Mr. Stanly said he desired to say that he hoped his; necessity for its legislative action, the house could | 
friend from Tennessce, (Mir. Arnold), would forbear | adjourn without waiting for the senate. This had 
been done heretofore. 
On motion of Mr. Lewis Williams, the house took a 
recess until twelve o’clock, M. 


At twelve o’clock the house (or the skeleton there- 
-of which was left) was again called to order by the 
speaker. And, after waiting some moments, a message 
; was received from the senate, by Asbury Dickins, esq. 
Secretary, stating that the senate had postponed inde- 
i finitely the joint resolution of this house in relation 

to the prices of public printing in the departments. 

Also, that the president of the United States had 
informed the senate that he had approved and signed 
, the joint resolution in relation to the purchase of wa- 
ter-rotied hemp. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Everett, the house took 
a further recess until 5 o’clock this afternoon. 
acs ‘speaker resumed the chair at half past five 
’cloc 
| A message was received from the senate, by Lewis 
H. Machen, esq. clerk, informing the house that the 
senate had concurred in the resolution of the house, 
providing for the appointment of a joint committee 


rigorous measures towards the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Stanly said he was satisticd that the house 
did not approve the report of the committee. No 

one seemed to think, or had said, that he, (Mr. 


say he reciprocated the expression of good feeling 
which had been used by the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia He did not wish the house to punish the gen- 
tleman from Virginia; he had made ample apologies 
to the house, which Mr. S. hoped would be satisfac- 
ak Mr. Stand: y had intended to say this when up 
before, but under the excitement of the moment. 
forgot it. He, (Mr. Stanly), would be satisfied to | 
have the report recommitted, as proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, - (Mr. Stvart), as the house 
had refused to concur in it. All, (said Mr. Stanly), 
that I have to ask of the house is, let me return to: 9 
my constituents “with my shicld, or on my shield.” 
The previous question was moved and seconded, ; 
The main question, (being on recommitinent with in- ! 
structions), was ordered, and, being taken, was the | 


cided in the ailirmative: yeas 104, nays 56. So the | to wait on the president of the United States and 
report was recommittcd with-the instructions. notify him that, unless he had other communications 

Mr. Ca.houn, from the select committee on the! to make, the two houses were ready to adjourn, and 
rules, made a long report, (not read), which was laid , that the senate had appointed a committee on their 
on the table and ordered to be printed. art. 

A message was received from the senate, by Asbury | The speaker remained in the chair, and the house 
Dickens, esq. secretary, stating that that body had unoccupied for about an hour, 

the resolution of this house for the final ad-; When Mr. Marshall rose and inquired of the speaker 

whether it was in order at this time to submit a pro- 

This amendment simply strikes out the hour leaving position of any kind? 
the day as fixed, to wit: Monday, the 13th instant. | The answer of the speaker did not reach the ear 

The house took up and considered the amendment, ' of the reporter, but the members with great unani- 
and concurred in it. mity, called upon Mr. Marshall to proceed. 

Mr. Randolph, from the committee on enrolled bills,| Mr. M. then moved that 5,000 extra copies of the 
reported that the committee had examined the bill second veto message be printed. 


tain banks in the District of Columbia. 
An act in addition to an act entitled “an act to 
carry into effect a convention between the United 
States and the Mexican republic.” 

An act to amend the act entitled “an act to pro- 
vide for taking the sixth census or enumeration of 
‘the inhabitants of the United Stases,” approved 
March third, one thou-and eight hundred and thirty- 
hine, and the acts amending the same. 

An act making an appropriation for the funeral 
expenses of William Henry Harrison, deceased, late 
president of the United States. 

An act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, and to grant pre-emption rights, 

An act making appropriations for various fortifica- 
tions, for ordvance, and for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian hosti lities, 

An act to provide for placing Greenough statue of 
Washington in the rotundo of the capitol, and for ex- 
penses therein mentioned. 

An act authorising the transmission of letters and 
packets to and from Mrs. Harrison free of postage. 

An act to make appropriations for the post office 
department. 

An act making an appropriation for the purchase 
of naval ordnance and ordnance stores, and for other 
pur poses, 

An act making appropriations for outfits and sala- 
rics of diplomatic agents, and for other purposes. 

An act to provide for repairing the Potomac bridge. 

An act relating to duties and drawbacks. 

An act to repeal a part of the sixth section of the 
act entitled “an act to provide for the support of the 
military academy of the United States for the year 
1533, and for other purposes,” passed July 7, Io38.. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

A resolution relating to the Jight-boats now aion 
ed at Sandy Hook and Bartlett’s Reef. 

A resolution for the distribution of seven hundred 
copies of the Dicest’of Patents. 

A resolution to provide for the distribution of the 
printed returns of the sixth census. 

A resolution in relation to the purchase of domes- 
tic water-rotted nemp for the use of the United States 
navy. 

Joint resolution ne it the duty of the attorney 
gencral to examine into the titles of the lands or 
sites for the purpose of erecting thereon armories 
and other public works and buildings, and for other 
purposes. 


> 
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JT POSTSCRIPT—FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Great Western reached New York on Thurs- 
day, in 15 days and 3 hours, bringing 110 passengers 
and London dates to the 31st ult. The weather had 
proved very fine—crops improved of course—free 
wheat was 6d. a bushel cheaper—harvest was fairly 
progressing in southern counties. Harvest in France 
very promising. 

Parliament was in session. After four nights de- 
bate the majority against the whig ministry was 72 
in the house of lords, and 91 in the commons, and 
they of course resigned. Sir Robert Peel was form- 
ing the new ministry, in which it is said the duke of 
Wellington will be included. Resolutions had been 
offered in parliament in relation to the McLeod af- 
fair, which induced lord Palmerston to announce that 
the positions assumed by Mr. Webster in that case 


was entirely satisfactory to the British government, ! 


which was received with loud cheers. 


CHRONICLE. 


Bank Items. The Western bank of Georgia, at Co- 


Jumibus, has been closed, the teller having run off with |. 


$75,000 of its funds. 

Bunk of the U. S. of Pa. On the 19th inst. 1,020 
shares of this bank were sold on the New York ex- 
change at from $65 to $7. At Philadelphia sales were 


made the same day at $7}. Sales since have been made 
at the same rates. 


Brown Universirry. The hon. John Brown Francis 
las been elected chancellor of Brown university, in place 
of Samuel Bridzham, deceased. Rev. Barnas Scars, of 
Newton, was chosen a member of the board of fellows, 
and the rev. Edward B. Hall, a member of the board of 
trustees. 


lj 
1 


l 


l 


former was chosen, and all the members of the old coun- 
cil who were candidates are re-elected. 


Excuance. At New York bills on London 8} a 9}; 
on France 5f.20a22}; domestic exchange continues, wi 
very slight variations, as last quoted in the Register. 


Frovur in the New York market $6 87—but the trans- 
actions are light, buyers and sellers both waiting for 
further advice from Europe. The quantity of flour and 
wheat delivered from the Erie canal, during the first 
week in September, at the places named below, is as 
follows, viz: 

bris. flour. 


bush. wheat. 
Schenectady, . 316 34 


West Troy, 15,724 18,620 
Albany, 31.205 10,692 
Total, 47,245 29,346 


The amount of toll received at the canal collector’s of- 
fice in this city, for the first week Sept. was $12,460 38 
tyear, 8,450 22 


, Increase, $4,010 16 
At Baltimore inspections last week 12,675 brls. and 537 
half obis.—Prices rose trom $6 25 to $7 on receiving the 
news i the Britannia, but declined again to $6 50 by the 
end of the week. ‘This week it has revived and may now 
be quoted at from $6 50 10 #6 75, according to 
Later. The news just received by the Great 
will depress prices very considerably. 


GRAIN IN PENNSYLVANIA. Penny vanmlant year pro- 
duced upwards of 13,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
40,000,000 bushels of coarser grain. 


IMPRISONMENT OF Mr. Cross ar Mantanzas. Our 
public journals have inserted under the caption of “out- 
RAGE,” an account of the imprisonment of an Ainerican, 
erroneously represented to be a United States consul, by 
the Spanish authorities at Mantanzas. We learn from 
the Madisonian, that Mr. Cross is neither a consul nor 
vice consul of the U. States thongh some time since he 
was on an occasion selected by Mr. Courts, the U. States 
consul to act for him, during an absence from his station, 
but Mr. Cross is neither recognised by the Spanish nor 
American government as filling any official station, and 


nality. 
estern 


Corn. The Tallehassee Floridian represents the crop, ; therefore is not entitled to other protection than as an 
now beyond danger, to be very fine in that region.—; American citizen, which will no doubt be promptly ex- 


Prices continue in the Baltimore market at 66a69 cents. 
lt is quoted in the last Charleston, S. C. papers at about 
the same rates, 


Corron. 5,100 bales sold at New York last week at 
pce į to 3 cent lower than before the arrival of the 
Britannia. At Charleston we notice a decline of 5 to 3 
cent per lb. The croup in Florida is represented to be 
Very promising. 


“THe DEER-SLAYER, Or the First War Path,” a new novel 
by Cooper, has been published by Lee and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. It represents Leatherstockings in his young 
days. 


Deatas. Amongst the obituary notices that have reach- 
ed us during the week, is J. B. Richsonville, the principal 
chief of the Miami nation, who died on the 13th ult, at 
his residence on the St. Mary’s river, near Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. He was about 50 years of age. He left about 
$200.00 in specie, besides Immense quantities of very 
valuable real estate, Which by will he has Iettuto be divided 
umong his relations. 

At West Point, on the 9th inst. in the 16th year of his 


age, Cadet T'humson F. Mason, son of the late Judge! logist, who arrived a month or two since, came upon this 


‘Thomson F. Maeon, of Alexandria, a highly proinisi ug 
and estimable youth. 
“Ts this pil’d carth our being’s passless mound? 
Tell me, cold grave! is death with poppies crown’d?” 
On the 11th instant, at Washington, Zownshend Dude, 
late a captain of U. S. Dragoons. 
At New York on the 12th inst. general Robert Bogar- 
dus, of that citv—an old and eminent citizen, who has 
filled offices of trust and distinction. 


Evections. We have at length received a full list of 
the senators and representatives elected in the state of In- 
diana; according to which the senate will stand 11 Van 
Buren and 9 whigs—and the house 53 whigs and 47 Van 
putea elite the whigs a majority of one on joint 
ahot, 

Rhode Island has returned a large majority of whigs to 
both branches of the legislature. 

From Vermont sufficient returns are received to render 
it probable that no election has been effected of either 
governor, lieut. governor, or treasurer, there being three 
regularly nominated tickets—whig, Van Buren and 
abolition. The legislative houses elected are whig in both 
branches. So far as heard from for the senate 19 whigs, 
7 Van Buren and 4 doubtful; for the house 111 whigs, 71 
Van Buren, and 6 no choice—and the vote for governor 
stands Paine 15,571; Smile 15,343; Hurca. abolition, 
2,189. 

From Maine, sufficient returns are received to render it 
certain that the present whig governor Kent, is defeated, 
and that there will be Van Buren majorities in both 
houscs. : 

An election for three members of the state legislature, 
from the city of New Orleans, to *hil vacancies, has re- 
sulted in the choice of Manuel Ducros, George K. Rod- 
vers and E. A. Canon. The first two whigs, and the 
faai a V. B. There were five other candidates. 

There wasa municipal election in Charleston, S. C. 
on the 7th inst. There were two candidates for mayor, 


viz: Jacob J. Mintzing and Henry L Pinckney. The 


tended to him. 


Bengyamin Lert the notorious desperado who created 
so much disturbance on the Canada frontier, and for 
whom the governor of New York had offered a reward 
of $900, having been sentenced for seven years to the 
penitentiary of that state, was taken near Buflalo on the 
6th inst. afier a stout resistance. The Evening Journal 
says, he is a man of indomitable enterprise ‘and daring. 
Having embarked with Mackenzie in the contemplated 
rebellion, his farm was confiscated, and then his brother 
was shot, and his sister outraged by soldiery. This was 
enough to make a man desperate—he determined to live 
hencefurth for revenge. After his escape from the rail 
road car on his way to prison, be returned to Canada, 
where he blew up the Welland canal and Brock’s monu- 
ment. On the Saturday night before he was arrested in 
Buffalo, he was ia Canada, maturing a plan to blow up 
a war steamer. 


Tue Lowen Ixsrrrure mm Boston. The directors 
among other measures to fulfil the wishes of the testator, 
have resolved to invite eininent men from Europe to give 
courses of lectures there. Mr. Lycll, the celebrated geo- 


Inission, and is to deliver twelve lectures on geology at 
the new institution. The liberal sum of £500 is to be 
paid him; the same sum was offered to professor Faraday 
and Owen to undertake the voyage and task. Mr. Fara- 
day declined, and Owen hus not fully determined. 
[Salem (Mass.) Gazette. 


Gorp Mine. The Charlotte (North Carolina) Journal 
says, that persons engaged in hunting gels, discovered a 
vein on the lands of Thomas Flow, on Clear creek, about 
14 miles east of this place, which is very rich. ‘The vein 
is about one fvot wide. Sume of the ore taken out was 
worthy between two and three thousand dollars per 

ushel. 


McLeop. A variety of rumors were afloat a few days 
since, to the effect, that Mr. For had received instruc- 
tions to urge once more the release of McLeod, and in 
case of his being subjected to trial, to demand his pass- 
poris. There is no truth in the rumor. 

There has been some excitement in the state of New 
York, produced by a different rumor. The Utica De- 
mocrat says: “On the 27th, letters were received by the 
shonit aad: first judge of that county, from the governor 
and the secretary of this siate, informing them that au- 
thenuc information had been received at the seat of go- 
vernment that a body of about three hundred men from 
Canada were at rendezvous on the evening of the 27th, 
in the town of Marcy, adjoining Whitestawn, opposite, on 
the north side of the Mohawk,and would make an attempt 
to rescue McLeod and conduct him to Canada. The shert? 
immediately called out the inhabitants, mustered all the 
arms and ammunition in the place, shotted the guns, and 
placed a guard around the jail. He also sent to Utica, 
and procured more arms and ammunition, and the arm- 
ed posse guarded the jail bravely and manly until morn- 
ing; but no attempt was made; no fue appeared, and no 
trace of the invaders has been digcovered? 


New Orceans. Deaths on the Ist instant, 14, of which 
11 by yellow fever. On the 2d, there were 35 deaths, of 


which 20 by yellow fever. On the 3d there were 28 
deaths, 19 of which by yellow fever. On the 4th, ‘16 
deaths, of which 9 by yellow fever. On the 5th and 6th, 
there were 59 deaths, of which 38 were of yellow tever. 
365 patients reported in the Charity hospital. On the 7th 
nistant, 35 deaths occured, of which 22 were of yellow 
ever. 


Sreciz. The packet ship Montreal sailed from New 
York on the llth instant, with $136,472 in specie, for 
Liverpool. : 

The amount of specie exported from New York to 
Europe during the first two weeks of the present month 
uf September, according to a statement in the N. York 
American, was $718,443—ot which $267,739 went to 
Havre, and $450,704 to London. 


Mr. Stevenson American minister at London, ex- 
pects to sail tur the United States on the 4th October. 


SreaM Sup. A large steamship, called the Precursor, 
upwards of 1,500 tons burthen, and with two engines of 
500 horse power, is advertised to leave Southampton 
(Eng.) on the 1st October, for Calcutta. She is expect- 
ed tu make the passare, including stoppages, in 70 daya 
This sp is intended for a packet between Calcutta, 
Madras, Ceylon and Suez. 

‘The Bunker Hill Aurora, Boston, says that Mr. Chas. 
Keutgen is now in that city, acting as agent of the “Bre- 
men and American steam company,” to establish 9 line 
of steam-ships between Bremen and the United Srates, 
touching at tie Isle of Wight, or perhaps some port in 
England. They have already obtained the necessary 
funds, and are ready to commence the construction of 
the first ship. Mr. K. has been in New York, witha 
view to ascertain what accommodations he can obtain 
there, and is now pursuing similar investigation at Bos- 
ton. 


STEAMBOAT Items. The steamer Keokuck on her way 
from St. Louis to Cincinnati, struck a snagat the foot of 
Geneva Island on the 30:h ult. and sunk instantly. It 
has been stated ten or twelve passengers were drowned 
but later intelligence renders it questionable whether any 
lives were lost. 

The steamboat William Paris, from New Orleans, 
with a full cargo, struck a snag at Grand Chain, and is 
a wieck. 

The new steamer Chief Magistrate, on her first trip 
from Louisville to New Orleans was totally lost at Island 
65, having struck a log at 12 o'clock, on the night of the 
28th ult. She had on board a full cargo of freight, and 
only n small part of the engine and cabin furniture will 
be saved. 

The Germ, Lieut. Hunter’s experimental steamboat, 
having passed up the Hudson and through the New 
York canals to the lakes, and back again, to the admira- 
tion of all who witnessed the perfurmance of her new 
method of propelling, reached Baltimore by way of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, in thirteen bours from 
Philadelphia. We met her on Wednesday “a thing of 
life” upon the bruad Chesapeake, steering for Norfolk. 


Tra. 6,998 packages of tea were offered and 5,509 
of them sold at New York on the 15th instant. Prices 
ranged froin 70 to 87 for hyson; young hyson 71a83, 57a 
70, 40442; hyson skin 463859; black 50156}; superior 
Oolong $1 0z. 


Tosacco. The inspections of the last week in Baki- 


more consisted of 1,265 hogsheads Maryland; 322 Oinio;. 


and 10 Virginia; total 1,597 hhds. 
elected the market slightly. The principle sales were 
at $5 to 6 25, Common Maryland $3 50 to 4 50; mid- 
dling to good $5 to 7 50 good $8 to 8 50; fine $9 to 13. 
Ohio tobacco is neglected at present—prices as in our 
last quotations. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says: Charles Esenwein a 
tobacco merchant, well known in this city and New 
York, has recently absconded or gone to Europe, with 
all the funds of two commercial houses—one in thie city 
and one in New York. The liabilities in both houses, 
it is stated, will not fall short of one million of dollars. 
The principal losses will fall upon the partners. Tho 
principle cause of Ksenwein’s rascality is said to be an 
infamous connection he had formed with a dissolute girl, 
which had led him into extravagances that squandered 
his own and the means of others. 


So aoe an influx 


VintTaGeE IN France. The grapes in France generally, 
are this year more than usually abundant. Seldom have 
the vines been more heavily laden, but there is litle hope 
that they will ripen in good season. 


Wasnincton Corese (Hartford) has received a legacy 
of $2,000 from the estute of Z. Marks. 


Wueat. Sales were effected for a day or two, in Bal- 
timore last week at 81 38 to 1 49—but tell again to $1 30 
a 1 40; at Zansville Ohio $1 12. 


Woot. Prices in Baltimore range from 35 to 42 for 
middling grades; prime Saxeny fleece 50 cents at six 
months. 

Wool in Australia. 
wool produced was 245 pounds—in 1839, 10,128,774 Ibe. 
equal to one-fifth of the whole consumption of Britain; 
making a return to British subjects of nearly £1,000,000 
sterling, which otherwise would Lave gone to foreigners. 


Yetrow Fever is severely visiting Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana. The number of interinents during the week end- 
ing 2d instant is 28,of which 17 by thé fever. In one 
an containing seventeen houses eleven deaths oc- 
curred. 


In 1807 the whole quantity of 


wee 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. 
We were nota little astonished a few days since, 
upon opening a letter from one of our oldest subscri- 
bers, of the interior of the state of New York, to 
find, as a reason assigned by the writer for discon- 
tinuing to receive the Register in numbers, and pre- 
ferring to have it hereafter in volume, that “the 
. Register having ceased to be the champion of Ame- 
“rican interests and industry, and become the advocate 
of fallacious free trade doctrines, which if carried out, 
‘would involve the better part of the confederacy in 
_irretrievable ruin;—it has lost its interest and value 
to me, except for historical refereuce.” 
The difficulties incident to the period which has 
transpired since we have had charge of this publica- 
tion, and those which we had to encounter in bring- 
ing into order an establishment that in all its ramifi- 
cations had become exceedingly deranged, has pre- 
vented our attempting to indulge much in editorial 
remarks—but certainly, such as we have adventured, 
have generally been in relation to what we consider 
one of the most interesting topics that is likely soon to 
occupy the attention of the people of this country— 
-THAT OF THE TRUE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
FOREIGN TRADE,—for the maintenance of a fair 
share of which, we apprehend there is about to be a 
very ardent struggle between this country and both 
England and France, and we have considered it a 
duty. frequently to call attention to the subject; and 
by selections of official and interesting articles, to 
furnish our readers with the best datas wherewith 
to form opinions. How any reader of the Regis- 
ter could have reached the conclusion that the pub- 
lication had ceased to be “the champion of Ame- 


rican intcrests and industry, aud become the advocate 


with every country with whom we fad intercourse; | all the numbers I have, including those published by 
and from thence up to the day of the date hereof, been | Wiliam Ogden Niles, (and some of both series are 
the first to propose, and the last to adhere to an in- | missing, having never come to hand, but not many)— 
tercourse with one and all, which, according to the | whether you will make them complete and have them 
tenets of the strictest sect of “free trade” profes- | bound for me, and at what charge? In doing which, | 
sors, should open the widest latitude between man | you will greatly oblige a friend and well-wisher to 
and man, and least obstruct the transfer of any thing | the cause you sustain—your country’s cause, every 
whatever, from those who have io those who want. | man’s cause. But the blind cannot sec, and the deaf 
The people of the United States have resources am- | cannot hear—but a crisis is near at hand, and woe be 
ple—abundant resources, that not only enable them | to him who cannot feel!!! 
to bé as liberal in this direction as any people upon| “I think the publication of sir R. Peel's speech, on 
earth, but which, if others would fairly allow us the | the British system of policy towards other nations, 
the use of under the sanction of a “free trade” with- | and particularly America, was very seasonable, and 
in their dominions, we would trust to keeping the | may doa great dealof good. The speech was a very 
balance of trade just where it ought to be; but after | candid one, and may serve to wipe the scales from 
having for years and years practised upon the mis- | the cyes of some of our politicians who have made 
taken maxim of allowing free trade to those from | so much noise, and appear to be quite bewildered in 
whom we meet with interdiction, until the system | their schemes to regulate the currency. Regulate 
has brought ruin, wide spread and almost universal, | the currency! What folly—talk of regulating the 
over the land; surely, with all these proofs, if any | currency of the country. Men cannot think, or they 
may boast of being friends to free trade, “we more,” | would see their error—their infatuation would va- 
as Paul said to the Jews. Let any other government nish, and they would begin to do, to act upon; somes 
adduce equal pretensions, and we still maintain that it | thing real, and give us a strong protective tariff as the 
comports alike with our character, our practice and | ground-work of any sound and permanent currency 
our interests, to go as far as those who go the furthest | that we ever will ar can have—the produce of our 
for “free trade.” But we mean by “free trade’— | own labor, not material whether we have bank notes 
“free tade” for ourselves, with others, as well as free | or the precious metals, or both, so that we have our 
trade to others, with us. And if it be not accorded, we | own markets at home and a market abroad wherever 
are for meeting “restriction with restriction,” mea- | we can find it, for the surplus. Honest men might 
sure*for measure, with the proudest of them. And | tben, under the blessing of Heaven, live in some secu- 
we believe this to be the only certain method of main- | rity and comfort, instead of being jostled to and fro 
taining our fair share of the commerce of the world— | by every adverse breeze that crosses the oe 
of equalizing the balance of trade, which our mista- | And I must repeat that I think it utterly eens © 
ken indulgence to foreign powers has so long operat- | for congress to adopt any seheme that will perma- 
ed to keep against us—or of insuring domestic tros- | nently regulate the currency, whether by bar iws l ee 
perity, which has so severely suticred from the: con- | cal corporations, or even gold and silve” alone or 
trary course. ; = altogether—while al} the ations of te world are left 
Such, in brief, ate our notions as to “free trade.” | free ta food us with their cheap goods, and sweep 
Let England, or let France, give us “free trade” for | every dollar from our board at their pleasure. What 
our products~and here goes for “free trade” with | other nation or people under Heaven could so long 
them, or either of them. But we are tire.| to death | withstand such impolicy as this? Y, nave been wont 
of travelling that road “solitary and alone,” and | to boast of being the most enlightened people of the 
have severely and sufficiently paid the price o1 ge-| age! When this shall be realized, I think we shall 
nerous support to the abstract principle for tife pre - | justly claim the honor of having been the most pla- 
sent. If self-intcrest is to be the rule with others, as} cid and most enduring, in swallowin 
the tories and voters of England have recently decid- | of mother Eng!and.” 
ed it shall be on thcir part, we are for trying how it} Another af our subseribers, residing very near the 
will work for our country, and are now and always | latitude and longitude of the one whose letter is first 
have been the advocates of “restriction for restric- | noticed above, and who writes by the last mail for 
tion” in practice, as well as of “free trade” in theory. | some missing numbers to complete his file, adds— 
, l , “I consider the Register invaluable. It makes a 
Since the above remarks were placed in typo, we | book without which no intelligent man’s library is 


have received, from the interior of Pennsylvania, a| ful], and I am exceeding anxious to obtain it all pers 
lotter from another of our subscribers, whose view of our | fect to this time, and continue it so while it main- 


g the humbugs 


Cael 


editorial course is certainly in striking contrast with 


-of fallacious free trade doctrines” we are utterly ata 


loss to imagine; and can only account for a continu- 
ance of such an impression, by the avowal that the 
numbers, instead of being read, had been laid by, as 


-they came to hand. 


True it is, that as an abstract proposition, the 
United States has a right to claim to be considered 


the foremost and warmest friends of “free trade” 


having, from the days when BENJAMIN FRANELM, the 
first diplomatic representative of this country in Eu- 
rope, proposed an equitable intercourse with the va- 
rious governments of that quarter of the world, up to 


4 ° 
-the formation of the present government, when Tno- 


Mas JEFFERSON, the first secretary of state, took the 
attitude that it comported alike with our honor and 
our interest as a nation to extend “free trade for 


free trade,” and to “meet restriction b iction,” 
Vou. XI—Sia. 4. ener one 


that of our friend noticed above. After a very com- 


plimentary introduction, spiced, too, with a substantial | fact that I have at conside 


evidence of his kindness, the writer procceds: 

“I have the Rearsrer from 1811 to 1836—includ- 
ing all the numbers publisheu b; the elder Mr, Niles— 
neatly bound in volumes, and would like to have the 
residue from that to the present time, in the same 


tains its. present truly elevated character. + » # 
My anxiety for these numbers is increased from the 


rable expense purchased 
the Register bound, perfect from 1821, and I never 


could fcel reconciled to the loss of these numbers.” 


DUTY AND EXCHANGE. A friend writes us 


convenient form. Now, [I have a request to make:—*| from Pennsylvania, 20th inst. “I observe in your pa- 


* We insert this inquiry, having received several such 
lately, for the purpose ot noting all our subscribers, 
that we can complete their sets o 


To such as wish us to have sets bound 


what the binders charge us—75 cents per volume in 


boards, leathor back and double lettered; one dollar full 
bound. 


Will you be so obliging as to inform me—if I send on | PeF Of the 4th inst. the calculation of duties on flour, 


&c. in England, is upon the basis of $4 44 to the £ 
sterling. If I am correct, there should be 10 per 


the new series, hav- | cent. added to the amount there given, since the ace 
ing surplus numbers of every volume on hand, from vol. 
51 up; and we carnestly urge all our subscribers to com- 
plete their files. 


lor them, we tender our services; the charge will be | tbere is about 9-100 difference between the rate of. 


tual worth of the pound sterling is about 10-100 
above the nominal price as taken by the brokers, or 


$4 44 of the broker's and §4 80 as established by 
congress, a few years since.” 
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“Her majesty is desirous that you should consider and by Captain Hamiito? and Mr. Bailly for the 
FOREIGN ARTICLES the laws which regulate the trade in corn. It will amendment. At midnight, the discussion was again 

be for AE sei er whether these laws 1 not adjourned. 

in: the | aggravate the natu uctuations of supply; whether; On Thursday the debaters were Messrs. Gibson, 
- a Fer Jae me et ge sates bd E oa they do not embarrass trade, derange the currency, | S. O’Brien, Powell. Turner, C. E. Bearing and Wok- 
outiines of the M.ormation brougnt by te and by their operation diminish the comfort and in- | ley, (whigs), and Lord Sandon, Colonel Sibthorpe, 
Western—sines which, by the arrival of the Caledo- | crease the privations of the great body of the com- | Messrs. Borthwick, Escot and Goulburn, (tories). 


nia, at Boston, London dates to the 4th instant have | munity. No question again. 
On Friday the debaters were Messrs. G. Rennie, 


han ; . blefi “Her majesty, feeling the deepest sympathy with 
nteceived. The weather continued favorable for Wallace, Hindley, Wignes, Howes, M. J. O’Connell, 


: k Id those of her subjects who are now suffering from dis- 

harvesting and the price of breadstuffs was stil © | tress and want of employment, it is her earnest | Nilliers, D. O'Connell and Lord John Russell for the 

clining. Cotton remained unchanged, notwithstand- | prayer that ail your deliberations may be guided by | address, and by Mr. R. M. Milnes, (the poet), C 
Polkill, Lord F. Egerton and sir Robert Peci for the 


) ailures had oceurred in both Liverpool | Wisdom, and may conduce to the happiness of her 
EPN 3 amendment. O'Connell was dreadfully severe on the 


é beloved people.” 
and Manchester. Business was exceedingly dull. it will be perceived that no mention is made, in | tories, and sir Robert Peel replied with equal pus- 
S "GREAT BRITAIN. the speech, of the United States. The revenue of| gency, remarking that the agitator had abused the 
Parliament met pro forma, on the 19th ult. when | the kingdom is' inadequate to the expenses of govern- | whigs even more than he now abused the tories. 
the queen’s speech was delivered, by commission, but | ment, and further exactions are required. The corn | Lord John Russell closed the debate in a brief and 
business did not commence antil the 24th. ` {laws are mentioned as being oppressive. manly speech, defending the policy of his govern- 
pete N HER MAJESTY'’S SPEECH. Upon assembling next day, the speech was again | ment, condemning the sliding scale of the corn laws, 
“t My lords and gentlemen: We are commanded by her | read in the house of lords. Earl Spencer spoke ably | approving the vote of “no confidence” as a proper 
majesty to acquaint you that her majesty has availed | in defence of his views, and moved the address | means of turning out a defeated ministry, and appeal- 
herself of the earliest opportunit y of resorting to your | which was a mere echo of the sentiments of the | ing to the party about to come into power to use it 
advice and assistance after the issolution of the last | speech. The marquis of Clanricarde followed in its | for the interest of liberty and the good of the millions 
parliament. | , T .— | support. : as of mankind. 
“Her majesty continues to receive from foreign earl of Ripon rose in reply. In concluding| The house then at 2} o’clock, A. M. divided, and 
powers gratifying assurances of their desire to main- | he moved an amendment to the address, of which | the result was: i 


tain with her majesty the most friendly relations. | the following is the pith: For the address i 269 

“Her majesty has the satisfaction of informing you | «That we feel it to be our duty humbly to submit} “© “ amendment 360 
that, the objects for which the treaty of the 15th of | to her majesty that it is essential to the satisfactory — 
July, 1840, was concluded between her majesty, the | results of our deliberations upon these and other mat-| Majority for the torics 91 


emperor of Austria, the king of Prussia, the emperor | ters of public concern, that her majesty’s government 
of Russia, and the sultan, have been fully accomplish- | should possess the confidence of this ho and of the 
ed, and it is gratifying to her majesty to be enabled | country, and respectfully to represent to her majes 
to state that, the temporary separation which the | that that confidence is not reposed in the present ct 
measures taken in the execution of that treaty creat- | yisers of her majesty.” 


ed between the contracting parties and France has} The debate was continued with spirit by Earl 
now ceased. Re, hee _ , | Fitzwilliam, Lord Lyttleton, Viscount Melbourne, 
“Her majesty trusts that the union of the princi-| and the marquises of Northampton and Lansdowne, 
pal powers, upon all matters affecting the great in-| for the address, and by the dukes of Wellington and 
bd so ey p, nos afford a firm security for the es a the earl of reni, for the amend- 
co . ment. Brougham closed the debate in a pow- 

_ “Her majesty is gind to be able to inform you that, | erful argument for a revision of the corn awe, 
in consequence of the evacontion of Ghorian by the | criticising the past course of ministers, but support- 


Absent, 5 conservatives and 14 whigs. 

So the triumph of the tories is complete. 

On Saturday, few whigs and only one of the mimis- 
ters appeared. Mr. S. Crawford moved a further 
amendment to the address in favor of an extension 
of the right of suffrage. Rejected: %3 to 39. Sir 
Robert Peel then moved an adjournment to Monday, 
which prevailed. 

Resignation or Ministers. On Monday, on the 
opening of the house of lords, Lord Mcibourne rose, 
amid profound silence, and said— _ l 

“My lords, it ‘now becomes my duty to acquamt 
your lordships, that in consequence of the vote come 


Persian troops, her majesty has ordered her minister | ing the address. The vote was then taken and de-|ig by the other house of parliament on Saturda 
to the court of Persia, to return to Teheran. clared. Tnormig which was prec e simula in terms to that 
“Her majesty regrets that the negociations between | For the address 96 {come to by your lordships at an earlier period of the 
her plenipotentiaries in China and the Chinese go-| For the amendment 163 {| week, I, on the part of my colleagues and m 
vernment, have not yet been brought to a satisfacto- j ~~ |have tendered to her majesty the resignation o the 
Yy conclusion, and that it has been necessary to call Majority for the tories ®72 | offices we hold, and which resignation her majesty 


into action the forces which her majesty has sent to| The lords then adjourned to Friday. 
the China seas; but her majesty still trusts thaf the; In the house of commons, the address in echo to 
emperor of China will see the justice of the demands | the queen’s speech was moved by Mr. Mark Phillips 
which-her maiest='; pienipotentiaries have been in- |in a strong specch, briefly seconded by Mr. John 

u= S P 

structed to make, Daniae. 1 e bi y oe arid _tory anal 
ee i a :e | from the great West Riding of Yorkshire, who turn- 
“Her majesty Is happy Te be ee, oe ed out Lord Morpeth), rose in opposition, and spoke 
ferences Mp had econ: of i Gealy couchided by powerfully, contending that the ministers had forfeit- 
Ee aoa 150, for regulating te navigation |od the confidence fs county. He oneluded by 
of the Douro, have a lier pada ward “That the house begged most humbly to represent 
- honor to both parties, by the J to her majesty that they observed, with great coh- 
diation. l cern, that the public expenditure of the country for 
ar dopt meui by ee Ait Sysop A Upper several successive years had exceeded the annual in- 
Canada, for the purposes o ’ SELIS 


; come; and begged to assure her majesty that they 
ous obstacle to further improvements, which are es- | agreed to the necessity of adopting some measures 


for the purpose of remedying so great an evil; but, 
in détiding upon the course which it would be advi- 
sable to pursue, especialiy with respect to the laws 
relating to trade and commerce, it would be their 
earnest desire to promote the welface and consult 
the interests of all classes of her majesty’s subjects. 
That they deem it their duty, however, to state to 
her majesty that it was essential to the satisfactory 
result of their deliberations in this and in all other 
concerns, that her majesty’s government should pos- 
sess the confidence of that house and the country, 
and humbly to represent that that confidence was 
not re in her majesty’s present advisers. To 
assure her majesty that in the gracious expression 
of her majesty’s sympathy with the distresses of the 
suffering poor, which that house recognised as an 
additional proof of the tenderness with which her 
majesty regarded them, and also that the house cor- 
dially joined in her majesty’s prayer that all thei 
deliberations might tend to the happiness of the peo 

le.” 
J Lord Bruce seconded the amendment in a brief 
speech. Mr. Labouchere followed in a brilliant and 
admirable defence of the whig ministry. Sir Charles 
Napier spoke on the same side; Mr. D’Isracli and 
Lord Pollington in favor of the amendment. Mr. 
Roebuck made a strong radical speech, blaming the 
ministers some, the tories more, and justifying the 
conduct of this country in the case of McLeod. The 
debate was adjourned. 


On Wednesday the debate was continued through 
the day by Messrs. Ewart, Ward, P. M. Stewart, 
S. Crawford, Cobden, Brotherton, H. Gratton, Has- 
tie, Dr. Bowring and Lord Wortley for the address, 


has been graciously pleased to accept; and we now 
continue to hold those offices only until our succes- 
sors are appointed.” 

In the house of commons, Lord John Russell spoke 
as follows: uo 

Lord John Russell rose amid the most profound 
silence to address the house. Sir, said the noble lord, 
I have now to state to the house, that after the divi- 
sion of Friday night, her majesty’s ministers thought 
it their duty at once to advise her majesty to send the 
answer to the address adopted by the house, which 
they have just heard read, and humbly to tender 
their resignations to her majesty, with a view to the 
immediate formation of a new administration. Her 
majesty has been ciously pleased to accept our 
resignations, and I have to inform the house that we 
only hold office until our successors have been ap- 
pointed. Perhaps, sir, the house will allow me on 
this occasion, and before I make the motion with 
which I mean to conclude, to state for its information 
some considerations which I deem it advisable to do, 
and in doing which I shall endeavor as much as pos- 
sible to avoid all topics likely to lead to matters of 
controversy. 

We conceived our duty to propose to the last 
parliament measures in reference to the trade and 
commerce of the country which we thought essen- 
tial to its welfare; and obstructions having taken 
place to the furtherance of these measures, we ad- 
vised her majesty—as soon as the business of the ses- 
sion would admit of it—to resort to the measure of a 
dissolution of parliament. That dissolution having 
taken place, we advised that the new parliament 
should be called together at the earlicst opportunity; 
and on this occasion we have advised her majesty to 
submit measures of the same nature, and ask the opi- 
nion of this parliament respecting them. It has pleas- 
ed the house of commons, by a large majority, to 


papers to be laid before you, and trusts that your 
earnest attention will be directed to matters so mate- 
rially affecting the welfare of Canada and the strength 
of the empire. | 

“Gentlemen of the house of commons: We have to 
assure you that her majesty relies with entire confi- 
dence on you loyalty and zeal to make adequate pro- 
vision for the public service, as well as for tho fur- 
ther application of sums granted by the last parlia- 
ment, ; ; 

«Mu lords and gentlemen: We are more especially 
Penne ie to declare to you that the extraordinary 
expenses which the events in Canada, China and the 
Mediterranean have occasioned, and the necessity of 
maintaining a force adequate to the protection of our 
extensive possessions, have made it necessary to con- 
sider the means of increasing the public revenue.— 
Her majesty is anxious that this object should be ef- 
fected in the manner least burdensome to her people; 
and it has appeared to her majesty, after full delibe- 
yation, that you may, at this juncture, properly direct 

our ettention to the revision of duties affecting the 
productions of foreign countries. It will be for you 
to consider whether some of these duties are not so 
trifling in amount as to be unproductive to the reve- 
nue, while they are vexatious to commerce. You 
may further examine whether the principle of pro- 
tection, upon which others of these duties are found- 
ed, be not carried to an extent injurious alike to the 
income of the state and the intercsts of the people. 


ters did not enjoy its confidence. Sir, this decision 
left us no other part to perform but to resign the of- 
fices we had the honor to hold. 
I will not now advert to any thing likely to 

long discussion,on the past occurrences, further than 
to say, that in all we have done we acted from 
our conviction of our duty to our soo: and 
our persuasion of the utility and necessity of the meg- 
sures which we have thus propounded, as well as 
from the feeling we entertained of our duty to the 
people of these countrics. ‘These convictions and 


address her majesty, statin that her majesty’s mini» | 


p2 
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with the communication to discuss. AJ that is in-|Mr. Webster, recognizing, as I understand it, the 


tended to be said at present is, that since the attack 
on the Caroline is avowed asa national act, which 
may justify reprisals or even general war, if the go- 
vernment of the United States in the judgment which 
it shall form of the transaction and of its duty should 
BCG fit so to decide, yet it ratses a question entirely 
public and political—a question between independent 
nations, and that individuals concerned in it cannot 
be arrested and tried before the ordinary tribunals as 
for the violation of municipal law. If the attack 
upon the Caroliné were unjustifiable, as this govern- 
‘ment has asserted, the law which has been violated 
_is the law of nations; and the redress which is to be 
sought is the redress, authorised in such cases by the 
provisions of that code. , You are well aware that 
the president has no’ power to arrest the proceedings 
in the civil and criminal courts of New York. If 
this indictment were pending in one of the courts of 
the United States, I am directed to say, that the pre- 
sident upon the receipt of Mr. Fox’s last communi- 
cation would have immediately directed a nolle pro- 
sequi to be entered. (Loud cheers). . 

Now, nothing could be more honorable to the go- 
vernment of the United States, or more satisfactory 
to that of this country than this declaration of prin- 
‘ciples. (Cheers.) He thought he had now answer- 
ed all the questions put to him by the honorable and 
learned member for Bath, except one—namely, whe- 
ther the United States had made a demand upon this 
country for injuries done to the United States at 
large, and not for the state of New York especially. 
Unquestionably the first demand had been made on 
that ground, and in the course of last session he (Lord 
Palmerston) had stated that fact as the ground for his 
opinion, that it was impossible the United States 
could turn round, and say it was a question between 
Great Britain and one state only. (Hear, hear). 

The constitution of the United States placed all 
these matters in the hands of the federal government, 
and the tenth section of the first article of their con- 
stitution provided that “no state shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance or confederation, or grant letters of 
marque and reprisal. No state shall, without the 
consent of congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state, or with a 
foreign power, to engage in war, unless actually in- 
vaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit | 
of delay.” (Hear, hear.) Therefore, it was per- 
fectly true that this question could no more be sai 
‘to be between Great Britain and the state of New 
Yo, * than (if America had felt herself aggrieved by 
Great Britain) it could be said that the question was 
between Auc¢rica and the county of Rutland. (Hear). ! 


s hle and learned member for Bath | 
But the poo š ó 
rening suggested, that her majes- | 
a Senin ought, Con the Outset of this affair, to 
i out a special envoy rc tis porion tes in the 
state of New York. Now he (Lora ~ aimerston) was 
of opinion that such a proceeding would nave amount- 
ed to a nullification or denial on the pore of Great 
Britain of the fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that they would have 
treated it as an affront upon the fedcral government. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, it was not from any neg- 
lect on the part of her majesty’s government that this 
course had not been taken—on the contrary it had 
been avoided out of the respect they were bound to 
ay to the constitution of the United States. (Hear, 
Foar) He (Lord Palmerston) trusted he had now 
given answers to the questions put to him. He 
should be sorry to anticipate the course which the 
government of the United States might think proper 
to follow, in order to carry out the principles of in- 
ternational law; and he thought the oe of the ho- 
norable and learned gentleman would be best an- 
swered if he (Lord Palmerston) abstained from en- 
tering further into the matter. (Cheers). i | 

In his remarks on the queen’s speech, sir RoBERT 
PEEL said in relation to the state of affairs with the 
United States: 

I did see with regret the omission of any notice of 
our relations with the United States of America.— 
Not that I entirely blame that omission. I am sure 
it was not a casual—I am sure it was not an acciden- 
talone. Why I regret it is, that I fear you have 
nothing satisfactory to communicate. Questions were 
asked of the noble lord the secretary for forcign af- 
fairs by the honorable and learned gentleman the 
member for Bath, to which the noble lord made a re- 
ply. The reply which the noble lord made might 
well have suggested other questions. When the no- 
ble lord laid it down as a principle that we had noth- 
ing to do with the municipal institutions of other 
countries, apart from the general law that a demand 
must be made on the public organs of the country, 
and that their own internal laws and regulations 
could not be appealed to for ap answer to the qucs- 
tion—when the noble lord read the despatch from 


principle 1or which he contended, and winch despatch 
was dated ja March last—if the occasion had been an 
ordinary one, some questions must necessarily have 
been put. I understood the noble lord to deprecate 
the putting of these questions. I understood the no- 
ble lord to say that he thought it might be conducive 
to the great interests of peace, and more consistent 
with the national honor, that these questions should 
not be pressed; and drawing the inference from what 
l conceive to be the opinions of the noble lord, I for 
one, shall abstain from pressing questions, or asking 
any farther explanation from him; but the noble lord 
will permit me to say, that the explanation which he 
gave was any thing but full and satisfactory. 


' Tur New ministry had been agreed upon and were 

to be sworn in on the 4th. | 

Sir Robert Peel, first lord of the treasury. 

Right hon. H. Goulburn, chancellor of the exche- 
quer. 

Lord Warncliffe, president of the council. 

Lord Lyndhurst, lord high chancellor. 

Duke of Buckingham, privy seal. 

Earl of Aberdeen, foreign secretary. 

Lord Stanley, colonial secretary. 

Sir James Graham, home secretary. 

Pe duke of Wellington, in the cabinet, without 

office. | | 

yore Ellenborough, president of the board of con- 
trol. ` 

The earl of Haddington, first lord of the admiralty. 

The earl of Ripon, president of the hoard of trade. 

Sir F. Pollock, attorney general. 

Sir W. Follett, solicitor general. 

Lord Lowther, postmaster general. 

Sir H. Hardinge, secretary at war. 

Sir E. Knatchbull, paymaster general. 

Earl de Gray, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Lord Eliot, secretary for Ireland. 

W.E.Gladstone,vice president of the board of trade. 

The remaining appointments are not yet finally ar- 
ranged, but there is no doubt that the following no- 
blemen and gentlemen will hold office in the minis- 
try: Lord Mahon, lord Liverpool, lord G. Somerset, 
earl of Chesterfield, lord F. Egerton, sir G. Clerk, 
sir W. Rea, sir E. Sugden, &c. 

The Times says:—‘It affords us much gratification 
to hear that his royal highness Prince Albert, in con- 


sire to act in strict accordance with the spirit of the 
constitution, and to afford to sir R. Peel every facility 
in the furmation of his government. The reception 
which the right hon. baronet met with from her ma- 
jesty was most gracious and kind. Her majest 
pressed her determination to oxtend to sir R. 

government her most implicit confidence and support, 
under the firm belief that no measures would be pro- 
posed to parliament that would not tend to maintain 


of the country, and promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people. 
From a second edition of the Standard of Sept. 2. 

The following appointments have been mentioned 
this evening, we believe upon good anthority, though 
we cannot say the best; at all events therc is little 
doubt that however noblemen and gentlemen may 
determine, the offices named have been tendered as 
follows: 

Master general of the ordnance—sir George Mur- 
ray (Lord Beresford having declined). : 
oods and forests—lord Granville Somerset. 

' Admiralty chief secretary—sir George Clerk. 

Admiralty lords—sir George Cockburn (unless sir 
George prefer the command in the Mediterranean) 
and Lord Ingestre. 

Treasury secretary—sir Thomas Fremantle. 

Governor of Canada—sir Howard Douglas. 

Lord Sydenham has resigned the office of governor 
general of the American provinces, and asked poon 
sion to devolve the office on the oflicer next In com- 
mand, to enable him to leave Canada early in the au- 
tumn. Lord Sydéhham speaks in a tone of great sa- 
tisfaction of the success of his mission in Canada. 

The queen, in consideration of Lord S's services, 
has Tate him knight grand cross of the Bath. 

Sir Howard Douglas is to be his successor as go- 
vernor of Canada. 

The dutchess of Bedford and Lady Normanby had 
relinquished their situations as ladies in waitigg to 
the queen. This saves the new premier the inconve- 
nience of another petticoat war, for the Lady Norman- 
by was the person who stood before in his way. 

There was much stagnation in business. The fine 
state of the weather, and better harvests, had render- 
ed the corn markets dull; and the failures at Liver- 
pool and Manchester paralyzed, in a degree, the cot- 
ton market. 


Srate or Trape—Manoracturine Districts.— 


The statement of the week is the same that we have } not to abandon 


ex- | 
eel’s | 


now so often repeated. The manufacturing interest is 
suffering severely through the depression of the times, 
which is at present shaking the industry of the nation 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. With one 
or two exceptions, the mills at Manchester are all 
working short time, and notice has been given at se 
veral of them that they will soon stop altogether. 
[London Examiner of ugust 28. : 
o. FRANCE | Í 

The principal fact announced in the Paris jounals 
is the actual discharge of that portion of the French 
army, which would Pave finished its term of service 
on the 31st of December next. 

This measure was carried into effect in Paris and 
its environs on Monday Ist. It was reported that 
the soldiers whose term of service would expire on 
the 31st December next year, will be provisionally 
discharged the moment when the couscripts of the 
present year shall have passed through their first 
drills. Each of those contingents may be estimated 
at 60,000 men. 

The Courrier Francais stated that M. Humann the 
minister of finance, insists on the army being reduced 
to 320,000 men, and the fleet to 10 ships of the line. 

The Toulonnais of the 29th ult. partly confirms 
this last assertion. 

The weather continued to be brilliant and very 
warm in Paris. : l i 

Mr. Samuel Welles, long and' favorably known to 
his American countrymen as one of the leading 
bankers of Paris, died there on 30th August leaving 
behind him a good name and a large fortune, which 
do not always go together. 

We find very little news of interest in the French 
papers. The journals are still writing about the 
census. Resistance to the fiscal measures of M. Hu- 
mann had commenced in the north of France. In 
Lille the people congregated in large numbers to op- 
pose their execution. The troops arrested several 
of the rioters. In the south the census was proceed- 
ing without any resistance. | 

The defeat of the whig ministry was received by 
telegraph in Paris on Sunday night. It afforded ge- 
neral satisfaction to the court organ. 

The speech of sir Robert Peel which arrived next 
morning, confirmed that feeling, and the small rise 
which took place in the funds is attributed to the 
probability of a more cordial feeling henceforth to 


i j A h 
junction with her majesty, manifested an earnest de- | subsist between the English and the Frenc Seen 


ments. 

Frencw Arnica. The power of Abdel-Kader is 
represented as on the decline; great preparations 
were making for a fresh campaign against him.. Rk 
was said he had sued for peace, and that he had re- 
ceived for his answer that the first condition of the 
treaty must be his being embarked for France. 

| SPAIN. 
Aceounts from Madrid to August 24, state, that 


: . | ill, and would not close the session in 
the dignity of the crown, to conserve the institutions | Espartero was ill, UB 


person. On the 23d, the minister for foreign affairs 

withdrew the bill for the proposition to Great Britain 

of the islands of Annabon and Fernando Po. 
GERMANY. 

Accounts from, Hamburg state that Mecklenburg 
will shortly join the German, or rather Prussian come 
mercial league; and that sooner or later the whole of 
the Hanseatic towns will be included in it. 

| AUSTRIA, - 

The Stutgard Gazette states, under date Vienna, 
that the finances of Austria were in a most embar- 
rassed situation, and that all commercial enterprise 
was completely paralysed. 

The Austrian Observer announces, that the insure 
rectionary movements at Braila had been suppressed 
by the Wallachian troops. 

GREECE. 

Accounts from Grecce state that four of the mi- 
nisters had tendered their resignations, finding they 
could do nothing, being thwarted by the king in every 
measure. Otho, however, has induced them to stay, 
promising to conform to their views. 


TURKEY, EGYPT AND SYRIA. 4 

The arrival in London of the Levant mail brings 
accounts from Constantinople and Egypt to the 7th 
ult. and from Smyrna to the 9th, with news from 
Candia and Syria. The accounts, however, are uot 
of much interest. The pasha of Egypt was recovers 
ing in peace, and by his gold, a great share of the in- 
fluence and advantage which he had lost by pon 
ing war. The porte had lowered its deman of tris 
bute with Mehemit to thirty millions of piastres,— 
Syria is represented to be in a state of complete an- 


archy. 
CANDIA. 

The “Courier Grec,” Athens journal, of the 12th 
ult. contains a letter from the chief of the last insur 
rection in Candia, stating that having been betrayed 
by Rousses Bourdowm Bain, they Lad sought reluge 
on board the English vessels; that their intention was 
e Candiotes, but that the English 
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had carried them to the Piræus, after having cir- 
culated the <eport of the failure of the insurrection 
along tuc coast, and thereby ruined their eause. 


CANADA. 

’ Dear or THE Governor GENERAL. Lord Syden- 
ham, governor general oføfħe British provinces in 
North America, died at his residence in Kingston, 
Upper Canada, on the morning of the 9th instant, 
of the lock jaw, occasioned by a fall from his horsc, 
a short time since; the fall having fractured his leg. 
“THe New Govervor. Sir Howard Douglas is 

aken of as the future governor general of Canada. 

he New York Commercial says that his accession 
to this office, if it takes place, will have no good ef- 
fect upon the adjustment of the boundary question. 
Sir Howard was formerly governor of Nova Scotia, 
and afterward of New Brunswick. Pending the ar- 
bitrament of the question before the king of Holland, 
Sir Howard was recalled to manage the question on 
the part of the English government—the conduct on 
the American side of the case having been confid- 
ed to Mr. Preble, of Maine, appointed upon that 
mission by General Jackson. Mr. Preble madc a 
sad business of it, and Sir Douglas was so far suc- 
cessful as to prevent a reward in our favor. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


- APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 
David M. Mitchell, of Missouri, superintendant of 
Indian affairs, at St. Louis, Missouri. 
Robert Stuart, of Michigan, agent for the Ottowa 
and Chippewa Indians. | 
Pierce M. Butler, of South Carolina, Indian agent 
for the Cherokee Indians. 
: Algernon Sydney Robertson, marshal for the eastern 
district of Louisiana. 
Vincent Browne, navy agent for the port of Boston, 
vice Leonard Jarvis, removed. 


LAND OFFICERS. 

Levi W. Lawler, receiver of public moneys at Mar- 
disville, Alabama. l 

Hardy Holmes, receiver, Ouachita, Louisiana. 

Henry O’McEnery, register do. do. 


OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. l 
William H. Ware, collector at St. Marks, Florida. 
. William P. Briggs, collector, Vermont. l 
. Alexander Ferguson, naval ofücer, Philadelphia. 
POSTMASTERS. 

: Benjamin W. Hale, at Newburyport, Mass.; 
Robbins, at Lowell, Mass.; Wm. C. 
burn, N. Y. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. Mr. Forwarp, secre- 
tary of the treasury, has entered pon the discharge 
of the duties of that office; and James N. Baker, 
(formerly comptroller, and nominated to the senate 
again for that office, but not acted on) is acting as 
comptroller of the treasury, vice Mr. Forward, late 
comptroller. 


"Rogert M. Lea, esq. chief clerk of the depart- 
ment of war, has been appointed by the president 
acting secretary of war until the arrival of the hon. 
Joux McLean. 


Mr. Simos, chief clerk of the navy department, in 
like manner officiates in that department, and 

Mr. Horsztr, first assistant postmaster general, in 
the post office department. 


Arrorney Generat. The National Intelligencer 
of the 20th says:—‘We have pleasure in stating that 
Mr. LEGARE, eee accepted the office of attorney 
general, vacated by the resignation of Mr. Critren- 
DEN, has arrived in this city and entered upon the 
discharge of the duties of that office.” ` 


v 


Jacob 
Beardsley, at Au- 


-DIPLOMATIC. Cunisrorpusr. Hvueussa. The 
Baltimore .dmerican, of the 23d says: ‘‘We are pleas- 
ed to hear of the return to this country of our distin- 

lished and estimable townsman, Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
Done Mr. H. is coming home on leave to visit 
his friends. He was expected in London early this 
month, and would take passage from Liverpool in the 
beginning of October.” , i 

Our readers will find this able diplomatist men- 
tioned with no more than due encomium, in the 
speech of J. Q. Apams, esq. on the McLeod case, 
which is inserted in this number of the REGISTER. 


Mr. CamsBRrELENG, our late minister to Russia, ar- 
rived at New York, in the Great Western, on Tues- 
day evening, after an absence of two years in Europe. 


Mexican Cosmssioner. Mr. Henry M. Bracr- 
' EWRIDGE, appointed a commissioner under the treaty 
with Mexico, in the place of Mr. Rowan, resigned, 
has arrived at Washington, and entered upon the die- 
charge of the duties of the commission.. . .. | 
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Despatcues for the British minister were brought 
out in the Caledonia. A special message to Lord 
Suydenham also came in her. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY. Messrs. Gales & Seaton: I deem it 
proper to offer a public explanation of some of the 
reasons which led to my resignation, on the 11th in- 
stant, of the office of secretary of the navy, and, for 
that purpose, ask a small space in the National In- 
telligencer. 

At the cabinet meeting held on the 18th of August 
last, (the attorney general and the postmaster gene- 
ral being absent), the subject of an Exchange bank, 
or institution, was brought forward by the president 
himself, and was fully considered. Into the particu- 
lars of what passed I do not propose now to enter.— 
It will be sufficient to say that it was then distinctly 
stated and understood that such an institution met 
the approbation of the president, and was deemed by 
him free of constitutional objections; that he desired 
(if congress should deem it necessary to act upon the 
subject during the session) that such an institution 
shonld be adopted by that body, and that the mem- 
bers of his cahinet should aid in bringing about that 
resnit; and Messrs. Wesster and Ewing were spe- 
cially requested by the president tohave a communi- 
cation upon the subject with certain members of 
congress. The institution then spoken of was to be 
located in the District of Columbia; to be authorised 
to establish agencies in the states and territories with 

wer to deal in bills of exchange between the 

nited States and foreign countries, and in bills of 
exchange drawn in one state or territory and payable 
in another state or territory; and the exercise of this 
power was not to depend on any assent, expressed or 
implied, of the states within which such agencies 
might be established. 

n consequence of what passed at this meeting, I 
saw such friends in congress as I deemed it proper to 
approach, and urged upon them the. passage of a bill 
to establish such an institution, assuring them that I 
did not doubt it would receive the approbation of the 
president. 

The bill was passed, as the public know, and was 
met by the veto. Now, if the president, after the 
mecting of the 18th August, had changed his mind as 
to the constitutional power of congress, and had come 
to doubt or deny what he had admitted in that meet- 
ing, (which is the most favorable interpretation that 
can be put upon his conduct), it was, in my opinion, 
a plain duty on his part to have made known to the 

ntlemen concerned this change af sentiment—to 

ave offered them an‘apology for the unpleasant si- 
tuation in which they were placed by his agency—or, 
at least, to have softened, by a full explanation of 
his motives, his intended veto of a measure in pro- 
moting the success of which they, at his request, had 
rendcred their assistance. But this the president did 
not do. Never, from the moment of my leaving his 
house on the 18th, did he open his lips to me on the 
subject. It was only from the newspapers, from ru- 
mor, from hearsay, I learned that he had denied the 
constitutionality of the proposed institution, and had 
made the most solemn asseverations that he would 
never approve a measure which I imew was suggest- 
ed by himself, and which had been, at his own in- 
stance, introduced into congress. It was stilt in the 
president’s power, by a proper statement in the mes- 
sage containing his objections to the bill, to have sup- 
pure these omissions, and in some degree at least to 

ave repaired his former neglect; but when that pa- 
per came to be read, it was found that so far from 
saying frankly that he onco favored and had been 
willing to sanction the bill, but-had been led (if such 
was the fact) by subsequent reflection to adopt differ- 
ent views upon the subject, he treated the measure 
as one evidently inconsistent with his previously ex- 
pressed. opinions, and which it ought not to have been 
supposed for a moment he could approve. 


Whether this conduct of the president is suscepti- 
ble of just defence or reasonable excuse it is not ne- 
cessary now to inquire. T have not heard, nor can I 
imagine any ground for either.: ‘Whether an expla- 
nation of it has been offered to any one of the gentle- 
men concerned I know not, but none was at any time 
offered to me: and while [ forbear to make the re- 
marks, obvious and painful as they are, which the 
transaction suggests, I declare the conviction that 
this conduct of the president, standing without known 
defence, excuse or explanation, constituted (if no 
other reasons had existed) ample ground for a with- 
drawal from his cabinet without delay. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that [ have not sup- 
posed, and do not now suppose, that a difference 
merely between the president and his cabinet, either 
as to the constitutionality or the expediency of a 
benk, necessarily interposes any obstacles toa full 
and cordial co-operation between them in the gencral 
conduct of: his administration;.and therefore deeply 
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as I regretted the veto of the first bill, I did not feel 
myself at liberty to retire on that account from my 
situation. Bunt the facts attending the initiation aud 
oe of the last bill made a case totally differ- 
ent from that—one it is believed without a parallel in 
the history of our cabinets; | pais to say nothing 
more, a measure embraced and then repudiated— 
efforts prompted and then disowned—services ren- 
dered and then treated with scorn or neglect. Such 
a case required, in my judgment, upon considera- 
tions, private and public, that the official relations 
subsisting between the president and myself should 
be immediately dissolved. GEO. E. BADGER. 
Washington, Sept. 18, 1840. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. SECRETARY BELL. 
Washington, September 20, 1841. 
GenTLEMEN: Doubts have been attempted to be cast 
upon the correctness of Mr. Ewina’s statement in 
relation to the part taken by the president in get- 
tion up the fiscal corporation bill, by arguing that 
there was an impropriety in making it which ought 
to deprive it of credit. There are circumstances in 
this case distinguishing it from all others that I re- 
collect of the kind. It grows out of a matter of of- 
ficial business, transacted between a public func- 
tionaries, and is of public and general concern. The 
public and open conduct of one of these high func- 
tionaries is in direct opposition to what the other 
had, by his express direction and authority, affirmed 
as to his intentions and purposes. There can, I hum- 
bly submit, be no serious question in such a case 
upon the point of personal propriety, when the in- 
jured party sceks to vindicate his honor by disclos- 
ing the truth. The obligations arising out of confi- 
dential relations, in private or public affairs, are 
fornded in mutual trust.’ He that disregards his own 
confidential pledges and engagements cannot allege 
the obligation‘ of confidence, in the same transac- 
tion, against the natural right of self-defence belong- 
ing tothe injured party. For any thing that can 
ever be known to the contrary, it may have been the 
object of the original sien or engagement to sac- 
rifice those who etc and were misled by it. For 
these reasons, I do not hesitate to furnish, for publi- 
cation, the accompanying statement, which contains 
all the facts and circumstances within my knowledge, 
that occur to me as being material, connected with 
the subject of difference. I do this as an act of jus- 
tice not only to Mr. Ewe, who requested it, but to 
myself and the public. 
I avail myself of this occasion to say that I have, at 
no time, regarded a difference of opinion between the 
resident and myself in relation to a bank, however 
important the A as sufficient of itself to justify 
a resignation of the office which | lately held in the 
executive administration of the government. Nor was 
it because thé president thought por to trifle with 
or mislead his cabinet, as there is but too much reason 
to believe he intended to do, in the affair of the last 
fiscal bank bill, that I resigned my place. There 
were other, and some of them pre-existing causes, 
for such‘a course, which many will regard as suf- 
ficient of themselves; and which could not have 
been overlooked. But it was possible to explain. or 
remove them, and therefore they were not prompey 
acted upon. The last act of the president, however, 
was conclusive of the true character of all the other 
occurrences of circumstances which had previously 
awakened curiosity or excited distrust. 
I shall, at my leisure, state the reasons more 


‘at large which impelled me to the course I have 


thought proper to adopt, and at the same time fur- 
nish a narrative of all the causes, so far as they fell 
under my obseryation, which have resulted in the se- 

aration of Mr. TyLer from the party which brought 
im into power, and the breaking up of the whig ad- 


ministration. I am, respectfully, your obedient sers 
vant, r respect» TIOHN BELL, 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton. 


TE - STATEMENT. 2 
I called to see the president on official business on 
the morning, (Monday, 16th August), before the first 
veto message was sent in.: I found him reading the 
message to the secretary of the treasury. He did me 
the honor to. read the material passages to me.— 
Upon reading that part of it which treats of the su- 
perior importance and value of the business done by © 
the late bank of the United States in furnishing ex- 
changcs between the different states and sections of 
the union, I was so strongly impressed with the idca 
that he meant to intimate that he would have uo ob- 
jection to a bank which should be restricted in deal- 
ae in exchanges, that I interrupted him in the read- 
ing, and asked if I was to understand, by what he had 
just read, that he was prepared to give his assent to 
a bank in the District of Columbis with offices or 
agencies in the states, having the privilege, without 
their assent, to deal in exo between them, an 
tate 
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expressed their decided approbation of the plan thè 
president had suggested, he said that, after all, hè 
would not sanction a bank in the form just 
upon, if he supposed that it would be made the ground- 
work or basis of a bank’ q@ith all the powers of the- 
late bank of the Uni tates. He never would 

ive his sanction to the power of local discount. He 
eared that, at the next or succeeding sessions of con- 
gress, the whigs would be bringing forward amend- 
ments engrafting this power upon any charter he” 
aga now approve; and he appealed to his cabinet. 
to know if they would stand by him, and use their in-. 
fluence in preventing any such movements while his 
administration lasted. Mr. Wersster and others 
gave him all proper assurances upon this point. 

_ The president thought a capital of fifteen millions 
of dollars would be sufficient. 

A name, he said, was important. What should it 
be? Fiscal institute would do. It was objected to,. 
and the name of fiscal bank preferred by a member of 
the cabinet. He replied that there was a great deal 


It was to be in the District of Columbia, to have the. 
privilege of issuing its own notes, receive moneys on 
deposite, and to deal in bills of exchange between 
the states and between the United States and foreign 
states. But he wished to have the opinion of his ca- 
binet upon it. His own consistency and reputation 
must be looked to. He considered his cabinet his 
friends, who must stand by and defend whatever he 
did upon the subject. He appealed particularly. to 
Mr. Wessrer for his opinion upon the point of con- 
l sistency; and whether here was not a clear distinc- 
sending in his veto message. The heat and violence | tion between the old Bank of the United States—a 
which might have been expected if the veto had {dank of discount and deposite—and the one he now 
been sent in immediately upon the passage of the | thought of proposing; and whether the constitutional 
bill, would now bẹ avoided. Time had been given | question was not different. He reminded us that, in: 
for coo} reflection, and as the message did not ex-/|all his former speeches and reports, he had taken the 
clude the idea of a bank in some form, no unpleasant | ground that congress had ‘no constitutional power to 
consequences would be likely to follow. He ex-|chartera bank which had the power of local discount. 
prised his great surprise that there should be so | Mr. Wesster pointed out distinetion between 
much excitement upon the subject; said that he had | the two plans in a manner which appeared to be sa- 
had his mind made up on the bill before him from | tisfactory to him. The substance of what he said 
the first, but had delayed his message that there | was, as Í understood him, as follows: He had a decid- fin name, and be did not wish the word bank to ap- 
should be time for the excitement to wear off; that | ed preference for a bank upon the plan then proposed | pear in the bill. 
nothing could be-more easy than to pass a bill which | over either of those which had been previously spo-|_The president then inquired if he was understood. 
would answer all necesa purposes; that it could | ken of. He reminded the president that he had ex-j He said there must be no misunderstanding of what 
be done in three days. e next day, having oc- | pressed hiş preference for a bank which should be|he proposed to do. Addressing himself to Mr. Ew- 
casion to see the president again, he requested me to | restricted in its dealings to bills of exchange, when | inc, he asked him if he thought he understood his 
furnish him with such information as the war depart- | certain gentlemen from the city of New York were | views fully. Mr. Ewma undertook to recapitu 
ment afforded of the embarrassments attending the | present several weeks before. He then thought, as | late. He understood the president to have no ob- 
transfer and disbursement of the public revenue to he did now, that it would answer all useful purposes. | jection to a bank in the District of Columbia, with 
distant points on the frontier, in Florida, &c. He at | One ground of this preference was, and it had great | offices of discount and deposit in the states, with 
the same time requested me to draw up a brief state- | weight with him, that the plan did not contemplate | their assent. The president interrupted him abrupt- 
the consent of the states as, in any way or at any {ly, by saying he did not understand him at all: he 
time, necessary to jts existence or efficiency. Hej was not willing to sanction any such bank. I un- 
thought the plan proposed at the commencement of | derstood his objection to be to the power of local 
the session, generally known as Mr. Ew1nq’s bil), as | discount. I supposed Mr. Ewe intended to say 
incongruous and objectionable on this ground. His | that he understood the president had no constitutional 
general course of thiaking on such subjects led him | objections to such a ank. Mr. Ewine, however, , 
to prefer that, whatever power this government as- | without explaining, went on to say, that he pow un- 
serted, or was authorised to assert, should be exer- | derstood the president to have no objection to a bank, 
cised independently of state authority, and of the in-j in the District of Columbia, with the power to issue 
terference of the states. He thought there could be | its own notes, receive moneys on deposit, with ofii- 
no doubt of the constitutional power to charter sueh j ces or ncies in the states having the privilege, 
a bank as was then proposed, according to the pre-| without their assent, of dealing in bills of exchan 
sident’s own modes of thinking upon that subject, if | drawn in one state or territory and made payable 
he understood them, Certainly there was a clear | another state or territory of the union, and in bills 
distinction between such a bank and the late Bank of | between the United States and foreign states or na- 
the United States. The one now proposed was tọ j tions. f i 
be limited in its operations to such objects as were| The president said he was then understood. : He 
clearly within some of the -general provisions of the | requested Mr. Wesster particularly to communicate 
constitution, or such as were clearly necessary in the | with the gentlemen who had waited upon him that 
execution of others. The privilege of issuing its | morning, and to let them know the conclusions to 
own notes, of dealing in eichanges: and of receiving! which he had come. He also requested Mr. Ewina: 
moneys on deposite, all appeared to have immediate | to aid in gening mae subject properly before congress. i 
reference to or connexion with the power given in| He requested that they weuld take care not to com- 
the constitution over commerce between the states, | mit him by what they said to members of congress to 
over the currency, and the necessary fiscal operations | any intention to dictate to congress. They might: 
of the government in the collection, safe-keeping and os yee their confidence and belief that such a bill as» 
disbursement of the publie revenue. These were all | had just been agreed upon would receivo his sanc 
subjects of national, and not local or state concern. | tion; but it should be as matter of inference from his: 
The distinction between this plan and the late Bank į veto: message and his general views. He thought he» 
of the United States lay in this: the privilege enjoy- | might request that the measure should be put into the- 
ed by the old bank, of dealing in local paper, or dis- | hands of some friend of his own apon whom he could 
counting notes having no circulation, as it might be, | rely. Mr. Sergeant was ham : 
but between the different streets or cammercial points | himself satisfied that he should have charge of it., 
of the same city, had no contiexion with the trade or | He also expressed a wish to see the bill before it was _ 
commerce between the states and remote sections of | presented to the house, if it could be so managed. 
the anion, nor with the transfer of the public money | I then said, addressing myself to Messrs. WEBSTER : 
from one point to another; and it had, therefore, no i and Ewma, that no time was to be lost in communi- 
necessary connexioa with any of the great national | cating with gentlemen of congress; that there was, 
objects for which the bank was chartered; nor could danger that Mr. Ewine’s bill would be taken up and 
it be claimed as an incident to any of the powers gi- reported to the house immediately after the bill sent 
ven to congress by the constitution. The privilege, | back to the senate with the president’s objections was 
he apprehended, was conferred upon the late bank | disposed of. 
from the belief that without it the stoek of the bank the members of the cabinet rose to depart, or : 
could not be made profitable; and it was therefore | just before, the president requested Messrs. WEBSTER ` 
considered as a necessary incident to an institution | and Ewme, as they had turned their attention more’ 
which was itself but the offspring of an incidental particularly to the subject, to furnish him with writ- 
wer. Experience, he thought, had shown clearly | tex arguments upon the points they had been discuss- 
at such a plivilege was no longer important or ne- | ing. - He wanted them to fortify his own opinion and‘ 
cessary. By confining the discounting privilege of | to lay up for future reference. JOHN BELL. 
the proposed bank to bills of exchange between this| Washington, Sept. 20, 1841. 
country and foreign states, and between the several — : 
states of the union, this objection would not lie} MR. WEBSTER’S LETTER. In compliance to 
against it, re a written est of T. eo ae ae oe alee 
- The president expressed his regret that he had not | sonian, Mr.WessTER, on the instant, furnis 
used the words “bank of discount and deposite” in his | him with-a copy of the following note, which he ad- 
late message, se that the distinction he now took he 2 ene 25th August, to the two senators from: 
i -i usetts. 
might be clearly inferred from that message, and he | Massac 1841. 


could not then be charged with inconsistency. Mr. i 
Bapogr. said he thought nothing would have been} Gewriemen: As you spoke last evening of the 


in foreign bills. He promptly replied that he thought 
experience had shown the necessity of such a power 
in -the government. I could not restrain the imme- 
diate expression of my P pes upon hearing 
this avowal. I said to the president at once, that 
what I had feared would lead to fatal dissensions 
among our friends, I now regarded as rather fortu- 
nate than otherwise; that his veto of the bill then be- 
fore him would lead to the adoption of a much better 
one. I also congratulated him upon the happy cir- 
cumstance of the delay which had taken place in 


ment of my views upon the subject, showing the 
ractical advantages and necessity of such a fiscal 
institution as he had thought of proposing, Such in- 
formation 9s I could hastily collect from the heads 
of the principal. disbursing bureaus of the depart- 
ment I handed to him on the evening of the same 
day, knowing tbat time was of the utmost importance 
in the state in which the question then was. He re- 
ceived the statements I gave him with manifest in- 
difference, and alarmed me by remarking that he be- 
to doubt whether he would give his assent, (as 
T undersiaed him), to any bank. | 

The next day (Wednesday, 18th August) was the 
stated time for the week y meeng of the cabinet 
with the president, Mr. Wessrer, Mr. Ewa, and 
myself, went at ten o’clock in the morning, and were 
informed that the Ppresipent was engaged with 
Messrs. Berrien, Serceanrt, and, I think, Mr. Daw- 
son, of Georgia, We waited until they retired, and 
the presipent made his appearance about three quar- 
ters of an hour ifera anie Mr. Bapcer came in 
soon after the presipent joined us. Messrs. Crit- 
TENDEN and Granaer did not attend. The confer-. 
ence which ensued was a long one—lasting two hours 
at least, onne my recollection. I cannot pre- 
tend to detail all that was said; neither can I andar 
take to giye the language employed by the PRESIDENT 
upon every point, nor of the members of the cabinet, 
I can only state the substance of what was said upon 

those points whieh most attracted my attention. 


The president commenced by stating that he had 
been waited upon that morning by a committee of 
members of congress, who desired to know his views 
upon the subject of: a bank—esuch a one as he could 
sanction. . He had. given them no satisfaction upon 
that subject, but had informed them that he would 
imi consult with ra oaeen advisers—his ea- 

inet—through whom he thought it most regular that 
his views should be aA ated He nated the 
opinion of his cabinet upon the correctness of the 
ground he had taken; remarking at the same time, 
that the habit of expressing his views to members of 
eee subjects of 25 much interest subjected 
him to eve’ emvarrassment and much misrepresen-. 
tation. That question being disposed of, the presi- 
dent adverted briefly, but without much connexion, 
to the relation in which he stood to the bunk ques- 
tion, and his disposition to go as far as he could to 
comply with the wishes of Bis friends. He spoke of 
the tion tinat existed between him and his cabi- 


their supp: spt. Would they stand by him? He-much 
preferred ‘that the whole subject should be postpon- 
ed unti! the next session; but if it was necessary to 
act P wy he thought a plan might be devised which, 
WI’ h their co-operation, might be carried through.— 
7 fo wondered why the senate continued to postpone 
acting upon his veto message, which was yet to be 
He supposed it might be to hold it as a 


dis of. 
oer his head; and had some doubts whether it gainea by the use of the terms “bank of discount and cral policy of the whigs, under the eae ‘na i 
© ` 


i bd . . . , . . . l 
was proper that he should consider further upon the | deposite” in his message; ‘for, as to the charge of in- | ture of affairs, relative to the bank bill, 
subject until the senate had decided what they would | consistency, it might, and probably would, be made ) 
do with the bill thea before them. Some one pre-/| against him for party effect, if he sanctioned the bill | subject. 
sent assured him that the postponement of the ques- | the by him, inasmuch as dealing in or buy- 
tion pending inte senate was intended to give time 
for reflection, dnd to prevent an intomperats debate. 

The ident then gave.the outline of such a. bank à ree 
or fiscal institution as he thought he could sanction. ' posed of, and the members of the cabinet present had days, after the president's disapproval of the former 


that extent make it a bank of discount. measure into the house of representatives. 


ja he expressed. 


to place you in full possession of my opinion on that’ 


n proposed It is not necessary to go further back, into the: 
ing bills of exchange would be discounting, and to| history of the past, than the introduction of the. 


When all the material points appeared to be dis-| That introduction took place, within twe or three . 


— ii 


t 
ee - - 


bill; and I have not the slightest doubt that it was 
henestly and fairly inten 
mect the president’s approbation. I do not believe 
that one in fifty of the whigs had any sinister de- 
sign whatever, if there was an individual who had 
such design. ieee 

But I know that the president had been greatly 
troubled, in regard to the former bill, being desirous, 
on one hand, to meet the wishes of his friends, if he 
could, and on the other, to do justice to his own opi- 
nions. 


Having returned this first bili with objections, a 


new one was presented in the house, and appeared to 
be making rapid progress. : EES. 

I know the president regretted this, and wished 
the whole subject might have been postponed, 

At the same time, I believed he was disposed to 
ednsider calmly and conscienciously, whatever other 
measure might be presented to him. ° -Op 
But in the mean time Mr. Botts’ very extraordina- 


pearance. 


ry letter made its 
of eminence and 
recall to your mind the contents of the letter. It is 
enough to say, that it pr portea that the whigs de- 


signed to circumvent 


dition of embarrassment. 


From that moment, I felt that it was the duty of 


the whigs to forbear from pressing the bank bill 
further, at the present time. DA A, 
I thought it was but just in them to give decisive 
proof that they entertained no such 
ed to be imputed to them. And since there was 
reason to believe, that the 
time, for information ant 
called on to form an opinion on another plan for a 
bank—a plan somewhat new to the country—I 
mouent his known wishes ought to be complied with. 
I think so still. I think this is a course, just to the 
president, and wise on behalf of the whig party. _. 
A decisive rebuke ought, in my judgment, to 
given +o the intimation, from whatever quarter, of a 
F position among the whigs to embarrass tho presi- 
ent. Tr 1 
This is the main ground of my opinion; and such a 
rebuke, I think, would be found in the general reso- 
lution of the party to postpone further proceedin 
on the subjeet to the next session, now only a little 
more than three months off. 


The session has been fruitful of important acts.— 


Tbe wants of the treasury have been supplied; pravi- 
sions have becn made for fortifications, and for the 
navy; the re of the sub-treasury. has passed; the 
bapkrupt bill, that great measure, of justice and be- 
nevolence, has been carried through; and the land 
bil] seems about to receive the sanction of congress. 
In all these measures, forming a mass of legisla- 
rie moe baporen, I will genus to say, than ao 
£ proceedings of congress for many years past, the 
president has cordially concurred. on a ~ 
J agree, that the currency question is, neverthe- 
less, the great question before the country; but con- 
sidering what has already been accomplished, in re- 


gard to other things; considering the difference of 


opinion which exists upon this remaining one; and, 
considering, especially, that it is the duty of the 
whigs effectually to repel and put down any supposi- 
tion, that they are endeavoring to put the president 
in a condition, in which he must act under restraint 
or embarrassment, I am fully and entirely persuaded, 
that the bank subject should be postponed to the 
next session. I am, gentlemen, your friend and ob’t 
serv't, , DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To Messrs. Bates and Choate, senators from Massa- 


chusetts. 


REVISION OF THE REVENUE LAWS. Pre- 
sident Tyler, it is stated, has requested gov. Poin- 
dexter tọ revise the code of revenue laws, prepara- 
tory to the action of congresa at the next session. 
Mr. Poindexter’s reputation as a lawyer, added to 
his experience in the late investigation in the New 
York custom house, and the familiarity with the 
ae to which his attention has been so recently 

ed, render this task easy to his hand. `- ` 

ve | [ Phil. Ledger. 


THE REVENUE BILL, which is inserted in this 
number of the Register, is to take effect on the 30th 
instant. a 

‘The New York American says, for the last few days 
very heavy importationa have arrived, which were 
ordered in anticipation of the increased duty, and a 
large amount is expected to arrive before the 30th. 
Steamboats are chartered to cruise about the Hook 

“for the two or three last days of the -month in order 


to pring up before the time xpirés any vessel that. 

ortunate enough to arrive. | In the mean 
time a number: of ‘cargoes*have been sold- on specu-: 
Jation—ihe purchasers taking the riek of thé vessel 


- may be 


éa - 
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as a measure likely to} la 


| Mr. Botts is a whig 
influence in our ranks. I need not 


eir own president, to “head 
him” as the expression was and to place him in a con- 


purpose, as seem- 


resident would be glad of 
reflection, before being 


umb 


by a diminution of e 


nications made by the Freneh legation at Washing- | session. >- - 


formily in the official proceedings 


Baltimore Patriot says: “I understand that the go- | furnishi 
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arriving before the expiration of the time allowed by half per cent. treasury notes, which remained in the 
aw. . ~ ,| treasury. The state government has also declined 
In relation to the revenue bill—the Paris corres-| the proposals for the Joan advertised for, on account 
pondent of tho National Intelligencer, writes on the | of the low offers. A small portion only was offered 
2th of August, “Your revenue or tariff bill, of which | for at 85 for a five per cent. stock, and the commis- 
L hope to learn, on the arrival of the Halifax steamer, | sioners decline any lower terms oe par at six per 
the entire success, has been treated editorially this; cent. A temporary loan will probably be made. a 
week in three of the chief Paris papers-—the Jour- ads eae secre ite, ind he, 

nal des Debats, the Constijutionnel and the Commerce. IMPORTATIONS. The amount of bonds taken 
All scold and lecture the United States, predict ter- | for duties at the New York custom house this year to 


|rible consequences to both French and American ' the present time is about §6,500,000—the amount of 


trade, and prove themselves alike ignorant of the| duty bonds taken for the whole of mal Foar was 

true statistics and bearing of the case. The Debats; about $4,500,000—which shows a material increase 

has it that the bill would be, a coup sur, rejected by | in the imports of this year. The excess is probably 

the housé of representatives. That paper says: ‘wè | as great in goods paying cash duty. x ors 
‘ ; [ . Y. Jour, of Com. 


kriow that our commercial interests are faithfully 

and ably maintained here as well as with the Ame- E 

rican congress. The conduct of our representative] NORTHEASTERBOUNDARY. A letter from 
near the cabinet of Washington is generally dignified | an officer of the United States army, dated Houlton, 
and energetic.” Allusion is here made, I presume, Maine, September 9, states that the allel is pro- 
to M. pe Bacourt’s communication to the treasury | gressing and that the governor general has given 
department, which Mr. Apams, with peculiar autho- | notice to the officers along the lines, that every means 
rity, denounced as irregular to the house. The De-| for facilitating the survey, shall be allowed. “So 
bats admonishes the French merchants to build atj far, we have met with no difficulty, and should all 
once ships for the cotton trade, informing that when go on well, which, I have not the least doubt will, 
such ships and steamboats ply between tyoung Ame- survey will be completed in November or De- 
rica’ and the ports of France, nothing will be lost, | cember.” 

whatever may happen, for French transatlantic trade. ——_ 

The Constituiionrel takes a wider survey. It begins] BORDER TROUBLES. The report which was 
by remarking that the treasury of the United States | circulated in some of the public Papers, that the - 
now expends more than its income, and resorts to| powder which exploded at Syracuse, New York, with 
European expedients—loans, duties and sales of na-| Such deadly effect, was owned by, and intended for, 
tional domain. ‘What,’ asks the writer, ‘has become | “‘the patriots” on the Canada frontier, appears to be 
of that perfect transatlantic model of financial inde- | altogether untrue. oe 
pendence and order? He presents objections to the; As Lert, the famous desperado, is once more so- 
tariff bill, with reference to American interests, the | Cured in the New York state prison, we had hopes | 
same nearly as those which have been urged in con-| that there would be no more occasion to dread the 
pee bat c asserts that, if revenue had been really | occurrence of such deeds as he seemed bent upon; 
the object, the proposed duties should have been 40 | but it seems Lett is not the only desperado in tha} re- 
or 60 per cent. He recommends to the French go-|.g!00... ae oe 7 
vernment reprisals by the suppression of imposts on] .The N tagara (Upper Canada) Chronicle, of the 
all cotton not American, and similar enco ment | 16th, says that another attempt, partially successful, - 
to the rice, tobacco, potash, &c. which can ob- | to destroy one of the locks in the, Welland canal, at 
tained from other countries. He observes, in addi- | Allanburgh, was made on the night of the 9th inst. 
tion, that France is not the only power likely to take | Two kegs of powder were sunk in the canal, and 
at the alternative of your tariff; that Eng-| ignited by a fuse. -Only one of the kegs exploded, 
land takes a still greater quantity of our raw mate- | and the damage to the lock was so trifling that it was 


rial; that Germany; Belgium and Switzerland also | soon hg aa ht V ae l 
consume considerable quantities; of cur staples; The Buffalo Advertiser of the 18th inst. has the fol- 


rts the Unitéd States would | lowing paragraph. ee 
lose more than the eight millions of dollars which} TRoustes ın Canapa., The British armed steam 
they hoped to gain for their revenue: : We imow, | ships Minos and Toronto are moored in the river, be- 
however, that the countries mentioned must suffer | tween Navy Island and the Canadian shores. We 
more by the rejection of our products than we/| learn that last night some pai gle unknown, got a 
should—that if they could dispense with them they} cannon on the island and fired several times at the 
weuld do so—that if France could substitate her | vessels, with what effect we are unable to say. 

vessels for the American, it would be done under ate ra S — | 

any circumstances. The Commerce thinks that Eng-| THE REJECTED TREATY.. The St. Louis Re- 
land will be more injured by the bill than France. f publican contains the following account of the treat 
It believes that the French government has threaten- | concluded by gov. Doty with the Dakotas, which 
ed immediate reprisals, and it adverts to the commu- | was sot-rati by the senate on the last day of its 


ton to our secre of the treasury, presuming that} The treaty was concluded -by governor Doty with 
they have been submitted to congress. Several of| the western bands of the Dakota nation, on the 31st 
the Paris journals se that tho ball violates ex-|of July, at a place called Oeyoowora, 120 miles west 
isting treaties by which France coucedés to. us the | of the Falls nthony, for a district of country 
entire benefit of freight, and complain that it will} which is compose an Indian territory, 
have a most inequitable retroactive effect, by reason Indians now in the eastern and 
of the early date fixed for 1ts execution. territories. The purchase em- 
tees b he v of the Minnesota river (St. Peters) 

LAND OFFICE EXAMINATION. The St. Louis | 2°4 $ tributaries; and there is, not a better tract of 
Bulletin of September 20, says: “Samuel Davidson |/@0d Or a more healthy climate in the west. The 


iasioned th ]| country acquired as sufficiently large to agcommo- 
ae het ap nara TEA aN of peel pati date fifty thousand settlers, with farms Ogee hundred 


: ayes mteri, | acres each. Besides advantages are secured to them 
rl in te, United Salen, together with tho res wre nonar eo rey ecu ig chm 
knowledge of the business details of all these of- | others is the fulfilment of the promise that the Indian, 
fices, acquired by upwards of twenty oe ox when Civilized, may hold the title to real estate, and 
rience, eminently fit him for this examination. baits a citizen sore re a ata is ee 
; k : : rivileges are gran o Indian, every effort whic 
z alle city, engaged in me gates o niig ap- ls made to civilize him but teaches hin that he is 
P The object ie to propose some better method of! ne of a degraded race, without civil or political pri- 

ting their invaluable records from the, ravages | Y16869: 
of fire—to look iņto the manner in which all branches ne e n l 
of their business are conducted—to: search for re- INDIAN TREATY. We learn from the Galena 
cords not yet furnished the general land office—and | Gazette that an important Indian treaty has recently 
to suggest such. alterations and improvements, in all j been concluded by Governor Doty, on the part of the. 
the business details of said offices as will ensure uni- | general government, and the Sioux Indians. It pro- 
of each, and there- | vides for the purchase of all the country south of the 
St. Peter’a river and east of a line due south from 
its source, containing about 25,000,000 acres. The 
Sioux reserve some 300,000 or 400,000 acres upon: 
| l which they are to settle, in different traets, and on 
LOANS. The New York correspondent of the | which they are to cultivate the soil—the government 
them with farmers to instruct them. On 
vernment have declined to issue the stock for the two, this purchased land are to be settled some 52,000 


by more fully advance the public interest. l 
This may be hailed aş another of the highly bene- 
ficial measures of this administration. Eas 


‘million loan advertised for, as the offers (the highest | or more of the othor Indians from the east of the 


being at par for a six per cent. stock) not being satis- | Mississippi, all of whom combined with the Sioux, 
factory. For the temporary purposes of the trcasu- | are to form an “Indian territory.” The governor to 
ry, an issué has been made of $265,000 five and a ; be appointed by the general government and they to 
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select men to a council to make laws for their own 
government. 

Three forts are to be established within the dis- 
trict, to preserve peace among them, and to protect 
them from foreign invasion. Probably as much of 
the purchase as falls within the state of lowa will 
be sold to be settled by the whites; but that portion of 
it which lies north of the state, will be occupied as 
above described. 

The governor has discovered bituminous coal and 
copper on the St. Peters, towhich steamboats can as- 
cend, specimens of which are now at Prairie du 
Chien. 

This arrangement, (adds the Galena Gazette), will 
throw a large body of Indians upon our immediate 
frontier; but the effort that will be made to civilize 
them, is deemed a sufficient guarantee for their peace- 
able deportment. — [ Balt. American. 


—— 


BEACON LIGHT. A notification from the de- 
partment of state says, an ordinance has been publish- 
ed by the administration of the marine of Sweeden, 
notitying mariners that the light house at Winga, at 


the entrance of Gottenburg, and the beacon fires |m 


leading up to the port, will be lighted up for the first 
time on the first of next November; that the Winga 
light will burn the whole year round; but the beacon 
fires which are situated on Buskaret and Botto will 
burn only during the dark season: that is, from the 
15th of August to the 15th of April in each and every 
year. 


par e 


SUB-TREASURY ROBBED. By a hand bill 
signed E. S. Prescott, receiver, dated land office, 
Chicago, September 13, 1841, we learn that the of- 
fice of ths receiver of public moneys in Chicago was 
entered oa Saturday or Sunday nightthe llth or 12th 
instant, the sub-treasury safe opened by false keys, 
and the following amounts stolen, viz: $10,828 in gold, 
$400 in silver, $400 in treasury notes, 8100 in mili- 
tary land scrip, and one $50 note, Bank of North 
Adams, Massachusetts. The receiver offers a re- 
ward of $1,000 for the recovery of the money, and 
$500 for the arrest of the robber. (Clev. Herrald. 


EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. The next ex- 
pedition for Liberia will sail from Norfolk, Virginia, 
on or near the 10th of October next. This will pro- 
bably be the last expedition sent out this year. 


THE ARMY. 


GENERAL Scott was at Lewistown last weck, and 
superintended the mounting of the cannon on Fort 
Niagara. He reached the city of New York on 
Tuesday. : 


Cox. CHURCHILL, epee cr U. S. army, is 
on his way from Florida on a visit to his family at 
Burlington, Vt. = l i 


_ Carr. BeewerTon, U. S. A. returned from Europe 
in the Great Western, with improved hcalth. 


a $ eed : 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


j l Colonel. 
1 Georgo Bomford, in charge of 


t, Wash- 

ington. 

Lieutenant Colone 

1 George Talcott, inspector of a , a 

' and depots; station, Washington, D.C. S. 
' o Majors. ae 

1 H. K. Craig, commanding Allegheny arsenal, at 
present in temporary command of armory at Har- 
per’s Ferry. a | 

2 R. L. Baker, commanding Watervlict arsenal. 

3 Mann Page Lomax, do. Watertown do. 

4 James W. Ripley, do. {Kennebce do. and 
inspector of ordnance; at present in temporary 
command of armory at Springfield, Mass. ` 

Captains. 

1 Jobn Symington, command’g Washington arsenal. 

9 William H. Bell, do. St. Louis do. 

3 Edward Harding, do. Augusta, Ga. do. 

4 Alfred Mordecai, Washington, assistant, to, chief 
of the department. iF 

5 Benjamin Huger, eomd’g Fort Monroe arsenal. 

6 J. A. J. Bradford, Pilatka, Florida. 

7 George D. Ramsay, commanding Frankford, Pa. 

» arsenal. ` : 

S Wm. Maynandier, commanding Pikesville, Md. 
arsenal, and assistant inspector of ordnance. 

9 Wm. A. Thornton, O ET - York depot. 
10 John Williamson, comd’g Appalachicola arsenal. 
First Lieutenants. 

1 R. H. K. Whiteley, comd’g Baton Rouge arsenal. 

2 George H. Talcott, Augusta, Ga. arsenal. 

3 John F. Lee, oad, Er Little Rock, Ark. 


4 James M. Morgan, Allegheny arsenal. 


’ 


| the miscreaat Lett has astonished every body. 


5 L. A. B. Walbach, Fayetteville, N. C. arsenal. 


6 Peter V. Hagner, Fort Monroe do. 
Second Lieutenants. 

1 R. A. Wainwright, Watervliet arsenal, N. Y. 

2 Alex. B. Dyer, under orders to Washington. 

3 A. H. Dearborn, West Point foundry, Cold Spring, 

New York. 

4 F. D. Callender, Tampa Bay depot. 

5 T. L. Ringgold, Washington arsenal. 

6 C. P. Kingsbury, Watervliet arsenal. 


Brevet Second Facutenants. 
John McNutt, St. Louis arsenal. 
Smith Paes Fort Monroe arsenal. 
Josiah Gorgas, Watervliet arsenal. 
T. J. Rodman, Allegheny arsenal. 


Medical Staff. Assistant surgeon S. R. Arnold, or- 
dered to Fort Brady, to relieve assistant surgeon M. 
Millis, who will proceed to Madison barracks. As- 
sistant surgeon J. H. Bailey, to temporary duty in 
New York harbor. 

Topographical Engineers. 
tary academy. 
lst artillery. Licut. McDowell, to military acade- 


Lieut. Scammon, mili- 


22 
a 2d artillery. Lieut. L. H. Allen, to military aca- 
emy. 

3d artillery. Major J. Erving, temporarily assign- 
ed as superintendent of the recruiting service at N. 
York. Lieut. J. A. Thomas, relieved from duty at 
the military academy, having been appointed A. D. 
C. to Brig. Gen. Woor. Lieuts. W. Gilham and S. 
Van Vliet, to duty at the military academy. 

4th artillery. Licut. F. N. Clarke, to military aca- 
demy. 

Ist infantry. Capt. W. Jouctt, relieved from com- 
mand of depot at Newport, Ky. on the Ist Oct. 

Qd infantry. Capt. J. J. B. Kingsbury, Lieut. E. 
R. Long, to temporary duty in New York harbor. 

3d infuntry. Lieut. Col. Vose, relieved as super- 
intendent of the recruiting service at New York, on 
the Ist Sept. and ordered to join his regiment on the 
Ist. Nov. Capt. N. C. Macrac to command of depot 
at Newport, Ky. on the Ist Oct. 

Tth infentry. Liceut. T. B. Arden, relieved from 
duty at the military academy. Liceut. P. D. Geisse, 
to temporary sae in New York harbor. — 

Sth infantry. Capt. G. Wright, to temporary duty 
in New York harbor. [2rmy & Navy Chronicle. 


NorTaern Frontier. A correspondent of the N. 
York Commercial Advertiser writes from Rome, N. 
Y. 18th Sept. ‘Our peaceful and quiet village was 
to-day animated and excited too, by the arrival of a 
company of troops under the command of Lieut. 
Brooks of the 2d regt. artillery. They are stationed 
at the United States arsenal, in our village. In the 
present feverish state of the public mind and the ex- 
citements on the frontier, such a measure of precau- 
tion is well timed. There is in the arsenal here a 
large quantity of arms, ammunition and cannon, that 
would be of very great use to the “patriots” could 
they be obtained. ‘There have been no troops sta- 
tioned here for some time past—and danger was to 
be apprehended—though the commanding officer at 
the arsenal, capt. Abeel, a very vigilant and faithful 
oficer, would have given a good account of himself, 
if any attempt had been made here. 

17.—Brigadier General] Wool arrived this morning, 
and gave directions to the officer in command of the 
troops, and returned im the down train of cars. The 
guard at Whitesboro, oe the streets every 
tught, and the arrival of these troops, are producing 
much excitement in the public mind. | Our court is 
now in session at Whitesboro, and people from all 

arts of the county being present, inquiries are mak- 
ing as to all this array; and | think that an impression 
is deepening in the public mind that it is high time to 
take a decided aul against these movements of the 
pon and Canadian refugees, which are likely to 
ead to the most alarming results. 

The article in the Evening Journal in relation to 
That 
the leading paper at Albany should throw in a palia- 


{tion for the. outrages committed by this fellow is 


truly a majter of wonder; and it is passing strange 
that he had thus long been permitted to roam at large, 
when it is confidently believed that a suitable reward 
would, months ago, have caused his arrest. «i 


Extract of a letter from an officer in Florida. “In 
my last hurried note to you I mentioned having wit- 
nessed a scene here a few days before, which, in my 
humble judgment, put the famed story of Damon and 
Pythias quite in the shade. I will now give you 
some of the particulars. 

A party of Indians was recently discovered by 
some of our troops, who succeeded in capturing three 
of their warriors; the rest of the party, consisting of 
three men, and women and children, numbering in 
all about twenty, fled. The captives were brought 
to this place, where they were interrogated by the 

@ 


colonel, (Colonel Wortn), during which it was dis- 
covered that two of them had been concerned in kill- 
ing and burning a mail rider some time in March 
last. They were told that, for this cruel act of 
theirs, they would be hung in fifteen days, unless 
within that time the rest of their people should come 
in. They were then placed in chains, and were per- 
mitted to send out the third man of their party, with 
a talk, to bring in the rest of their people, while they 
were committed to the guard. The man thus sent 
out returned in five days, bringing with him a war- 
rior by the name of Holate Fixico and some women 
and children, among whom were the mother and sis- 
ter of one of the prisoners, whose name is Talof 
Hadjo. The scene which followed may be drama- 
tized thus: ` 

Scene, an open court in front of the commanding 
officer’s quarters—Indians are discovered seated un- 
der the trees, among them Holate Fixico, (Pythias), 
on the grass, in the Indian posture—Talof Hadjo, 
(Damon), in chains, on a bench, his head resting 
against the trunk of a tree, looking towards the hea- 
vens, with a countenance indicative of resignation— 
his mother and sister lying upon the grass at his feet, 
the mother weeping at the fate which awaits her 
son—the colonel and other officers are discovered at 
a distance from the group of Indians. 


Colonel to Holate Fixico.— Where are the rest of | 


the people sent for? 

Holate.—They have separated and cannot be 
found. Your troops have scattered them, and they 
have taken different paths. 

Colonel.—Know you not that, unless they are 
brought in, these men (pointing to the prisoners) 
will be hung? (A pause. The Indians disconsolate, 
but apparently resigned.) If I send you out for the 
poopie, will you bring them in, in time to save their 
ives? l 

Holate.—They have gone off, and I know not 
where to look for them. Like the frightened deer, 
they have fled at the presence of your troops. 

Colonel.—Indian can find Indian. If they are not 
here in ten days, these men will surely die. 

Holate.—The tract of the Indian is covered; his 
path is hidden; and cannot be found in ten suns. 

Colonel to ‘Talof.—Have yona wife? 


Talof.—My wife and child are with the people. I 


wish them here, that I may take leave of them be- 
fore I die. 

Colonel.—Do you love your wife and child? 

Talof.—The dog is fond of its kind; and I love my 
own blood. 

Colone].—Could you find the people that are out? 


Talof.—They are scattered, and may not be found. ~ 


Colonel.— Dö you desire your freedom? 


Talof.—I sce the people going to and fro, and wish 


to be with him. I am tired of my chains. 
Colonel.—if I release you, will you bring in the 
people within the time fixed? 
Talof.—You will not trust me. 
Colonel.—if Holate Fixico will consent to take 
your chains and be hung in your place if you should 
not return, you may go. (Alongpause. Talof con- 
tinues throughout the scene with his eyes fixed on the 
heavens—his mother and sister now cast imploring 
looks towards Holate, who, during the last few ques- 
tions, has struggled to maintain his composure, evinc- 
ing, by the heaving of his breast and his gaspings, as 
though the rope were already about his neck, that he 
is ill at ease—all eyes are turned towards him—he 


recovers, and, with the utmost composure and firm- ` 


ness, replics— ) - 


Yet I would try. - 


Holate.—1 have no wife, or child, or mother. It ` 


is more fit that he should live than I. 
take his chains, and abide his fate. Let him go. 

Colonel.—Be it so. 
selves. So sure as Talof Hadjo brings not m the 
people within ten days Holate dies the death of a dog, 

With thé utmost solemnity the two Indians were 
then marched to the armory, where the chains were 
transferred, and in fifteen minutes after Talof was 
on his journey. ‘Yesterday a messenger arrived 
bringing intelligence that Talo Hadjo was on his 


way in, with his people, and might be expected here 


to-morrow or next day. 
There is more truth than poctry in the foregoing. 


I consent to ` 


But do not deceive your- | 


a 


And what makes it more remarkable, when compar- — 


ed with the story of Damon and Pythias, is, that in 
the one case a strong and devoted friendship existed 
between the parties, while in the other there appears 
no such feeling, but the sacrifice offered by Holate 
arose from a purely noble and disinterested motive; 
a desire to save the life of one whom he considered 
of more consequence than himself. Pythias placed 
the utmost faith in the promise of his friend to re- 
turn at the appointed time. The noble Holate had 
no such assurance given him. On the contrary, he 
well knew it was barely probable that Talof would 
return with his people in time to save his life.” 
m [ Nol. Entel. 
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| THE NAVY. 

Marine Corrs. Mathew R. Kintzing, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be a second licutenant, from 8th Septem- 
ber, 1841. 


The following appointments were confirmed ata 

late hour on the last night of the session. 
To be pursers from the 13th Seplember, 1841. 
1. Andrew D. Crosby, of Louisiana. 
2. James S. Thatcher, of Maine. 
3. Lewis Warrington, jr. of the District of Columbia. 
4. Frederick Stevens, of South Carolina. . 
5. Robert S. Moore, of North Carolina. 
6. George H. White, of Pennsylvania. 
7. Henry M. Heiskell, of Pennsylvania. 
8. William A. Ceristion, of Alabama. 
9. Littleton Tazewell Waller, of Virginia. 
i [driny & Nary Chronicle. 


The Norfolk Herald of the 18th September, says, | BUSINESS AND PRODUCTS OF THE UPPER LAKE COUNTRY. 
The U. States frigate Macepontan, Commodore Wil-| A gentleman who has for a great number of years 
kinson, and sloop of war Warren, commander Jame- , been largely engaged in the forwarding business on the 
son, caine up this forenoon from Hampton Reads to canal and lakes, had occasion a short time since to go 
the anchorage abreast of the naval hospital, where 'to Chicago. On the steamboat he fell in with a Chi- 
they have anchored. As the Macedonian approach- ¡cago man, who appeared by no means inclined to 
ed the Pennsylvania, Com. Shubrick’s flag chip: the disparage the business and prospects of his town.— 
latter fired a salute and run up the red in place of Among other things, he suid that between the close 
the blue pendant, Commodore Wilkinson being the ' of navigation this season, and its opening next spring, 
senior. The Macedonian then passed the Pennsy}-'no less than three hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
vania, and gracefully rounding to under her stern, re- | would be received and stored at Chicago alone. This 
turned the Pennsylvania’s salute. Ata later hour, seemed so incredible that it was received with a 
the Macedonian run up the French ensign to the fore, ' strong expression of disbelief, and the conversation 
and fired a salute, which was promptly returned by ‚at last ended in the making a bet of 8500 that the 
the French admiral with the American ensign at the arriving man’s statement would not prove true. On 


It was gratifying to me to hear the regret expressed 
by the Americans for Byron. He would have been 
pleased at this homage, rendered to him by the indi- 
viduals of a nation he respected; for he was keenly 
sensible to kindness, and had experienced too little 
of it from his compatriots not to appreciate it from 
others.” 


The United States ships Boston, Loxa and Cox- 
STELLATION, Kearney, for China, were in Saldahan- 
na bay, C. G. H. 29th July. 


The United States sloop of war Decatur arrived 
at Montevideo previous to the 27th July, in 14 days 
from Rio Janeiro. 
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fore. arriving at that port, our forwarding friend mention- 
There are now seven ships of war anchored in a ‘ed the matter to his agents and correspondents there; 
line extending about a mile down the river from the ' who assured him that, according to their best infor- 
Hospital point, and they present quite a formidable , mation, the amount of wheat in store at Chicago 
“appearance, such indeed, as was never before seen next spring, would not fall short of four hundred 
in our harbor. thousand bushels; and the upshot of the matter was, 
First rides the French corvette Bison, Captain , he backed straight out of his bet. 
Aguillecourt, of 20 guns; 2d, the U. States corvette | We learn that wheat is brought into Chicago from 
Cyane, Commander Stribling, of 20 guns; 3d, the 'a distance of 150 miles, and the procession of teams 
Macedonian, Commodore Wilkinson, a warm 44; 4th, as they come in, to an eastern man, is a very novel 
the majestic Pennsylvania, Com. Shubrick, a mam- ‘and interesting sight. The freight is carried in large 
moth three decker of 120 guns; Sth, the U. S. sloop | wagons, called “Prairie schooners.” Each caravan— 
of war Warren, Commander Jameson, 20 guns; Gth, | for, from the various sections of country, they go in 
the French frigate Armide, Captain Louvet, flag ship numbers sufficiently larze to entitle them to that ap- 
of Admiral Arnous, of 36 guns; 7th and lastly, the | pelation—has its captain. 
French corvette L’Aurier, Captain Garnier, of 16! They camp out nights, and each man carries food 
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ed to the second office in the general government, 
by the votes of the democratic whig party, and by an 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence called to fll 
the place for which the lamented Harrison was de- 
signed, is declared by the representatives in congress 
of our party, to have forfeited their confidence, and 
to have “voluntarily separated himself from those by 
whose exertions and sutfrages he was clevated to that 
office through which he has reached bis present ex- 
alted station.” He is represented to have withdrawn 
his confidence from his real friends in congress, and 
from the members of the cabinet selected by his pre- 
decessor, approved by the unanimous voice of the de- 
mocratic whigs of the union, and invited by him to 
continue his chosen counsellors; and to have trusted 
and been guided by those who haye been distinguish- 
ed by a faithless opposition toevery measure for which 
we have so long contended, and which have received 
his own sanction. 

We are informed from the same source that he 
has capriciously exercised that last remnant of king- 
ly power left in our constitution, the executive veto, 


against the undoubted expressions of public opinion. 


through the legislative body, and in violation of his 
own previous assurances. And we now learn that 
what may be decmed the first step of conciliation 
towards his and our political antagouists has been 
taken by the appointment to one of the most im- 
portant posts in the treasury department, of a de- 
cided adherent to Mr. Van Bare, and who, for that 
| cause only, had but Just been removed from the same 

ost. 

Although much has been accomplished by our in- 


defatigable, zealous and patriotic members of cun-. 


gress, by the passage of laws demanded equally by 
the necessities and the will of the country, and an 
indication has thus been given, of what an adminis- 
tration of the government conducted upon whig priu- 
ciples may accomplish, yet it is not to be disguised, 
that, under the circumstances already stated, we 
‘cannot expect that cordial co-operation between the 
‘legislative and executive departments, which is so 
‘essential to the successful discharge of the duties de- 
volving upon them. 

In this emergency, the spirit of our institutions 


a a means of relief, by an appeal to the pub- | 
i 


‘lie sentiment. ‘The great and glorious party which 
| was composed of so large a majority of the citizens 


of the union at the last contest, has importaut and | 


guns.: Total 276 guns. for himself and team, so that a fortnight’s journey is , patriotic objects yet to accomplish. Its principles 

Our harbor below. the town exhibits a rare and | made at little or no expense, save that of time. On ‘are identical with those of the fathers of the republic, 
picturesque appearance from Town Point; the men | arriving at the suburbs of the town, the captain goes and are, as we religiously believe, essential to the 
of war with their towering masts fill the foreground, Jin with a sample of his grain. A bargain is made | continuance of our tree government; and to the hap- 
- tapering off with more than a hundred smaller craft fot the whole brought by the caravan, and the next ' piness and prosperity of the people. Temporary dis- 

beyond them, (windbound), anchored on either side ‘day, with the money in his pockets, or in goods for | appointment and transient misfortune can neither 
of the channel, as low as the bite of Craney Island, his family, each countryman is wending his way subdue nor dispirit such a party. But to enable it to 
filling a space of three miles in extent. ‘| homeward. ~~ rally upon its principles, there must be unity of ob- 


"The French frigate La Berre Poote, under az At Michigan city and other principal towns on Lake 
command of the Prince de Juinville, with the French | 


; a full, free and dispassionate interchange of opi- 


Michigan, the same scene is daily exhibited. An im- 
. brig of war La Cassarn, arrived at New York an 


the 19th inst. in 4 days from Halifax. a 


Ovr wavy. ‘The favorable mention of our navy, | 
its officers and men, by Lady Blessington, will be here 


read with pride and pleasure by many who have not , the eastern people deeply interested in so improving , guides for future action. 
ee ake Michigan, that the products of 


read her “fdler in Italy:” - nL 
-cAn American fleet has arrived in the bay, [of Na- 
ples}, and we went yesterday on board to sce the’ 
ship of the commodore, Crichton, (Creighton)? No- t 
thing could exceed the gacd order and cleanliness of 
the vessel, nor the elegance of the eabin of the com- 
modore. ‘The sailors are finc-looking men, and the 
commodore and his officers are exceedingly gentle- | 
manly, well-informed and intelligent. We were re- | 
cetved with great politeness; refreshments were serv- 
ed in the cabin, and the band, a very good one, play- 
ed sevoral national airs. It was very gratifying to 
witness the rapid march of intellect evinced’ by all 
that we beheld on board the American ship; and pre- 
judiced and unjust, indeed, must those be who, after 
seeing its details and ensemble, could deny that our 
transathantic brethren have made a wonderful pro- 
gress as a nation. A Mr. Livingston, a passengor in 
theteommioilore’s ship, is an excellent specimen of an 
Amefican, being well-bred and thoroughly well-in- 
formed.” .° = oS 
This candid, liberal writer says, in another place: 
‘“Commodore Crichton and four or five of his ofi- 
cers dined with us yesterday; they are sensible and 
agrecable men. One, a Captain Deacon, has his son 
on board, a very fine and interesting child, eight or 
ten years of age. It was pleasant to see the kindness 
and gentleness displayed towards this boy by the 
messmates of his father. It was almost feminine. 
But there is, I think, a peculiar benevolence in the 
breasts of sailors, that disposes them to protect the 
less strong. There is a great gravity in these Ame- 
rican scamen, yet it is wholly distinct from dullness, 
and seems to be the fruit of reflection. It sits well 
on them—better, in my opinion, than gaicty would. 
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lated at ports on that lake, but not a bushel, compa- 
ratively, will reach the eastern market this scason. 
The price of flour there will be ruled_by the supply 
furnished by the eastern states and Ohio. Are not 


the harbors ef 


the upper lake country. shall not, as now, be necessa- 
rily kept back from market. —-[ Buffalo Com. Ade. 


“Tre Generar Enecrioy. We have not yet re- 
ceived full returns—~F airfield: (V. B.) has in 351 


, 


towns 45,673 and Kent (W.) 35,725 votes—soatter- Í the 6th day of October next, at 10 o'clock A. M. to ` 


ing 1,800 to 2,000. The legislature will have a large 
Van Burcea majority. , | ee 


AMENDMENTS df THE CONSTITUTION. 
amendments to the constitution were submitted to 
tho decision of the people of the statc at the late 
election, and all of them were adopted. 

By one of: these amendments biennial sessions of 


— 


the legistature, and biennial appointments of state 
_oflicers are in future to take place. 


Another hinits 
the number of representatives to 151. Boh 
ee a ; 2 i 


CONNECTICUT.. PoF 
FuTynan Convexmon.”. Tho Hartford Patriot says 
it is proposed to holda mass convention in Connecti- 
of the friends. and supporters of John 
Tyler and his administration, some time in the month 
of October or November. - 


History. No. J sagper’s Family Library, 
just published, is a listury of Connecticut from its 
first settlemont ta the present time, by, Theodore 
Dwight, je bs 

NEW YORK. l 

Wuie Stare Gonvention. To the Whig Elector 
of the State of Neio York. An eventful crisis has oc- 
curred in our political affara. The individual eleet- 
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Several: 


'rously and unitedly to carry out and fully sustain the 
| will of the party. Representatives fresh from the 


7 ee and concert of action. These can be secured only , 


' mense amount of surplus produce is already accumu- l nion among its members, and the determination vigo- l 


‘people, will be able to communicate and concentrate ’ 


‘public opinion, and thus furnish the landmarks and 


For this purpose, the central executive state com- 
i mittee appointed by the last whig state convention, 


with the advice of many distinguished political friends, - 


invite the several counties of fhis state to appoint as 


many delegates as they are cotitled to members in.. 


the house of assembly, to represent.them ina stare 
| CONVENTION to be held at Syracuse on Wednesday, 
deliberate on the condition of our public afiairs, and 
to adopt such mcasures as may be decmed expedient 
to maintain the integrity of the whig party—to 


a return to power id those from whom the whole 
country, and this state in particular, have suffered so 
much and so long. 
LEWIS BENEDICT, 
© JOHN TOWNSEND, < 
SAMUFL STEVENS, 
J. L. SCHOOLCRAFT, 
JAMES HORNER, 
jot ROBERT: THOMPSON, 
Po ae SANFORD COBB, 
State Central Committee. 
‘Albany, September 17, 1341. - 


lute gire . 
success to its principles and objects;—and to prevent. 


Governor Sewarp has offered a reward of $250 . 


for information which will result in the conviction of 
any individual engaged in stealing the two field pieces 
from Cayuga county, or the gunpowder from Lock- 
port. : j ` * k S 


New York anno Frw Ran. Roan. We learn from 
the New York Commercial Advertiser that there are 


at this time about three thousand -men at work on 


the line of the New York and Erie rail road. Tho 


disbursements of the company for labor are now be- 
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tween two and three hundred thousand dollars per 
month. Of that portion of the road which has just 
been finished and brought into operation, the account 
goes on to sa 

The track is six feet wide;—the ordinary width be- 
ing about four feet eight inches. It is made also in 
the most substantial manner. The iron rails are of 
enormous size, weighing about fifty-six pounds to the 
yard, and are laid no a continuous bearing of sound 
sills,—eight by twelve inches square. It is calculat- 
ed for the transportation of every kind of heavy 
freight, such as lumber, coal, iron, wheat, flour, live 
stock, merchandise, and, indeed every thing that goes 
to market—all to be carried in trains laden with 
three hundred tons and upward. It is also calculat- 
ed to transport passengers and the mails, at the high- 
est rates of speed. 

The passenger cars which pass here are of the 
most elegant description. They are about three feet 
wider, | think, than cars are usually built; and they 
are high enough to permit the tallest man to stand 
upright and walk about. They appear to be, in 
every way, commodious. I perceive also that the 
company has had the good taste to add to them many 
valuable little conveniences, such as retiring rooms 
for the ladies, sofas for the weary or indisposed, &c. 
&c. which are too often neglected on other rail roads. 
It is contemplated to make the cars which are to go 
through the whole length of the line, still more com- 
modious than those which are made to run between 
the river and Goshen, only by day-light. 

The locomotives are what are called eight wheel 
cars, four driving wheels, of prodigious power, 
weighing, I think, about fifteen tons each. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The number of volunteers in Pennsylvania, now in 
uniform, is said to be 33,791. 

Extra ConcressionaL Exvection. The hon. John 
Sergeant, of Philadelphia, has resigned his seat in 
congress. The election to fill the vacancy will take 

lace on the second Tuesday in October. The whigs 
have nominated William B. Reed, esq. as their can- 
didate. 


Tre Hon. Jonn Sgrteant. This distinguished 
citizen, we regret to learn, has resigned his seat in 
congress. The Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette, of the 
20th, thus announces the fact: 

The hon. John Sergeant has resigned his place in 
the congress of the United States, as one of the re- 
presentatives of the oy of Philadelphia. 

Without inquiring the motives of such an act, 
which are, of course, sufficient, we may be allowed 
to express our regret, and that of the citizens gene- 
rally, that one so eminently able to do honor to the 
Icgislature of the nation, and to the people whom he 
represents, by his talents, his virtue, and his patriot- 
ism, should withdraw from active service. 


Mr. Sergeant, always great in congress, always 
commanding, by his talents, and his known purity of 
motive, has been enabled, by the new position of the 
whig party,.to distinguish himself during the extra 
session just now closed; and has won the applause of 
nren of both parties by his devotion to business, by 
the zeal which he manifested for the cause he under- 
took, and by the distinguished talent with which he 
advoeated the leading meastirés of the session. He 
leaves the councils of the nation in the midst of his 
own usefulness, when he was gathcring that ap- 
pa which cannot but be grateful to every patriot 

eart. The happiness and the honor of havmg done 
his duty faithfully and fully in every position he has 
occupied, are reserved for John Sergeant, whether he 
continue private, or is again forced into public life. 
May that happiness and that honor be long, very 
long, sieved: by one so much respected. 


MARYLAND. 

State Senate, Benj. C. Howard, esq. who at the 
last session, represented the city of Baltimore in the 
senate of Maryland, being about to remove to Anne 
Arundel county, recently resigned that station with 
a view that the vacancy might be filled at the ensu- 
ing annual election, which takes place on the 6th 
October. A warrent for a new election has been 
issued by the president of the senate. Mr. Howard’s 
resignation will be a Joss to the state. He was highly 
esteemed and quite a business man. 


WiriiamM Faricx, esq. has been nominated by the 
Van Buren convention, as thcir candidate for sena- 
tor, in the place of Bens. C. Howarnp, resigned. 


Stave-Hotpers Convention. At an adjourned 
meeting of the slave-holders of Anne Arundel coun- 
ty, held on Wednesday, the 15th inst. the chairman 
of the last meeting called the meeting to order— 
when the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. | 


Resolved, That a convention shall be held in the 
city of Annapolis, of the persons favorable to the 
protection of the slave-holding interests in the state, 
upon the Ist Monday of January next. oe 

Resolved, That a delegation of twenty be appoint- 
ed by each county in the state, and from the city of 
Annapolis, Frederick and Baltimere, and twenty 
from Howard ‘District, to attend said convention. 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting be 
considered the chairman to represent the meeting 
from Howard District. a 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published in 
the Howard Free Press, with a request to all papers 


in the state to copy. 
GEO. HOWARD, chairman. 
Wn. H. Marriott, secretary. 
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GEORGIA. l 
Fresner. The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel 
of the 11th instant says—“Our citizens wero quite 
astonished yesterday morning to learn that our river, 
which was the evening previous quite low, had during | 


the night risen twenty feet, as no one had anticipat- | 


ed such a sudden rise from the recent rains. It con- 
tinued to rise during the day yesterday, and was ris- 
ing slowly at nightfall. Fears are however enter- 
tained that much damage has been done to the crops 
both above and below the city.” 


Greensborough dates of the 16th says that section 


of Georgia is inundated with water, and great damage 
to the crops will of course be the consequence. 


OHIO. 
Cincrxwatt—Tue Mos. The committee of public 
safety, appointed on Sunday last, have announced 
that “the peace of the city is entirely restored.” They 
acknowledge the prompt aid received from the go- 
vernor, the military, the citizens and the public of- 
‘ficers—deplore the exaggerated rumors t, and 
particularly in reference to personal violence u 
colored females, which they say upon inquiry, 
“are inclined to think are in a great measure with- 
out foundation.” ‘They have disposed of “the co- 
lored persons who had been placed in the county 
jail,” as follows—33 discharged on certificates of na- 
 tivity—110 discharged upon filing bond under the act 
‘of 1807, or placed in the hands of respectable sure- 
ties for that purpose—28 discharged as non-resident 
under pledge to return to their homes—26 were 
discharged by an associate judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas—about 73 remain for further disposition. 
Besides these a number of children were disc. 


[Cincinnati Gaz. September 11. 


MISSOURI. a 
Licence Laws. John Church and Aaron Manning 
were tried and convicted at the late term of the cri- 
minal court of St. Louis, on an indictment for trad- 
ing as exchange and money brokers, without liccnce. 
The fine is ¢2,000 each. 


| FLORIDA. . 

Later news has been received at Savannah from 
Florida, every thing promising a speedy termination 
,;tothe war. The Indians continue to come in, and 
the few still at large cannot Jong remain upsubdued. 
| Scouting parties under the command of Capt. Holmes 
i from Micanopy, Capt. Smith and Lieut. Lovell from 
, Fort Russell and Lieut. Whiting from Fort Wheelock, 
: were out in pursuit of the Indians who committed the 
late murders around Micanopy—so far without suc- 

cess. : 


Under date of September 9th, Colonel Worth re- 
rts to the adjutant general that the e coh- 
erence with Tigertail and his brother had takea place, 
‘and that every thing had been arranged in a satisfae- 
tory manner. These chiefs were to collect: their 
people at a designated point between the Hillsborough 
and Withlacoochee, whence they would go to Tam- 
: pa ina body. They cxpressed a desire to depart for 
their new homes as soon as ible. 
The colonel was to leave Tampa on the following 
| day, to meet Hospitakec’s people on the Coolasawhat- 
chie, agreeably to the arrangement made with tha 
chief. [Nat. Intel. 
DEBATE ON THE VETO. 


MR. RIVES! SEGOND SPEECH, 
IN REJOINDER TO MR. CLAY, ON THE VETO MESSAGE. 
In senate United States, Jh 19, 1841. 

Mr. Crary having concluded his second speech on 
the veto message— 

Mr. Rives rose and said he must be permitted to 
express his surprise at the extraordinary exhibition 
of vchemence we had just witnessed from the hono- 
rable senater from Kentucky. He was wholly at a 
loss to conjecture what there was in any thing he had | 


ey | trary 
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said to provoke so towering an outbrcak of wrath 
and elequence. In the remarks he had made in re- - 
ply to the honorable senator, he had limited himself 
strictly to a defence of a high public functionary, 
who had felt himself called on by the most solemn 
of all obligations to exert a great conservative power, @ 
placed in his hands by the constitution of his country, 
against animadversions and reproaches which he be- 
lieved in his conscience were altogether unmerited. 
It was an act of justice which ] should have despised 
myself (said Mr. R.) if I could have set still in my.. 
seat, with the materials of justification 90 abundant- 
ly existing in my own knowledge, and have withhedd ' 
from the humblest of my fellow citizens, when thus — 
assailed. | 7 oe 

The senator from Kentucky may have jealousies 
and suspicions in his mind as to my course here; but, 
if he has, permit me to say to him he does me great. 
injustice: I concur, with all cheerfulness, in the 
self-approving sentiments he has pronounced, with 


.so much emphasis, in regard to his own high 


ter for courage and patriotism. I am the last person, 
let him be assured, that would impugn, in any man- 
ner, his just claims upon the consideration and pe- 
spect of his country. But, while I admire, and rem- 
der the homage due to his courage and patriotism, 
as well as his distinguished talents, he will excuse 
me for saying I cannot agree to take my lessons in 
politic! ethics from one who, invoking the name ef 
eity and pointing to Heaven, boldly intimates that 
he would win his way even to that holy place by a 
violation of the constitution he had sworn to support, . 
and who holds it up as the highest act of public vir- 
tue to. trample under foot that sacred imstrument 
when it may be supposed to stand in the way of some | 


ı pecuniary interests of the country! 


The senator shakes his head. But, sir, is this not ` 
a fair and unexaggerated statement of the ease? The 
bill which the senator from Kentucky would have 
had the president to sign, his convictions to the con- : 
notwithstanding, is one which the president 
most deliberately believes is a violation of that com 
stitution which, when entering upon his office, he 
took a solemn oath to “preserve, protect and defend.” 
Yet the senator from Kentucky, assuming (grdtui- 
tously as I humbly think) that a majority of the peo- 
ple are in favor of this measure, (which, as J showed : 
when I addressed the senate before, had not even, 
been appro by a majority of their representatives), 
insists that the president ought te have carried out 
this imaginary will of the majority in despite of his. 
own deep-rooted convictions of the unconstitu be. 
ty of the act, and in disregard of the solemn sanction 
of his official oath! If this be the political casuistry - 
of the honorable senator from Kentucky, I must say, . 
with all my respect for the distinguished senator, I 
cannot consent to take him for my guide and instruc- 
tor in a question of conscience or of constitutional ` 
obligation. I choose rather, humble as the compa- | 
rison may scem to the honorable senator, to look to ' 
the straight-forward example of John Tyler, who, in 
heeding the “still small voice of conscience” amid . 
the importunate clamors of party dictation, and in 
manfully standing by what he believes to be the con- 
stitution of his country in the face of threatened de- 
nunciation, has exhibited a moral courage as high; 
and a heroism of last de as undaunted, and pertain , 
ly as worthy of the respect and applause of a meral - 
and religious people, jealous of their liberties and 
loyal to the great hater which secures them, ae that 
species of Jatitudinarian boldness which sacrifices | 
principle to expediency, and which confounds oon- . 
science in public affairs with pride, vanity, egotism . . 
and even crime, and which we have just heard so . 
vauntingly celebrated in the heroic strains of. the.se= , 
nator’s eloquence as public virtue! I will venture to . 
say further, Mr. President, that a large majority of. 
the American people, whether they agree with Mr. . 
Tyler or not in his construction of the constitution, | 
have too habitual a respect for conscientious epinions : - 
and principles of action not to honor the integrity. . 
and firmness with which, at every hazard to himself 
personally, he has sought, in the faithful discharge of 
the solemn obligations of his oath of office, to main- 
tain the constitution of his country inviolate. 

The senator has indulged his fancy in regard to a 
certain cabal, which he says it is alleged by rumor 
(an authority he seems prone to quote of late) has ` 
been formed for the wicked purpose of breaking up 
the regular cabinet and dissolving the whig party. © 
Though the senator is pleased to acquit me of Dei 
a member of this supposcd cabal, he says he should 
infer, from the zeal and promptitude with which I 
have come forward to defend the motives and con- 
duct of the president, that I was at least a member ` 
of his privy council! I thank God, Mr, President, ` 
that in his gracious goodness he has been pleased to 
give me a heart to repel injustice and to defend the 
mnocent, without being laid under any special ön- | 
gagement, as a privy councillor or otherwise, to do 
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justice to my fellow-man; and if there be any gen- 
tleman who cannot find in the consciousness of his 
own bosom a satisfactory explanation of so natural 
an impulse, I, for one, envy him neither his tempera- 
ment nor his philosophy. If Mr. Tyler, instead of 
being a distinguished citizen of my own state, and 
filling, at this moment, a station of the most painful 
responsibility, which entitles him to a candid inter- 
pretation of his official acts at the hands of all his 
couutrymen, had been a total stranger, unknown to 
me in the relations of private or ‘political friendship, 
I should yet have felt myself irresistably impelled by 
the common sympathies of humanity to undertake 
his defence, to the best of my poor oy when [ 
have seen him thig day so powerfully assailed for an 
act, as I verily believe, of conscientious devotion to 
the constitution of his country and the sacred obliga- 
tion of his high trust. 


The honorable senator complains that, in my. re- 
ply to him, I unjustly represented him as censuring 
and ether ie the conduct of the chief magistrate. 
He asks if he used any such language as perfidy. I 
did uot say that he used the word perfidy, but that his 
allegations resolved themselves substantially into the 
charge of persidy against the president. And is not 
this true? I appeal to those who heard him, and I 
would appeal to the honorable senator himself, in his 
cooler moments, if two-thirds of his speech did not 
consist of imputations, more or less direct, on the 
president, for violation of his faith, express or impli- 
ed, to his party and the country? Did he not begin 
his speech with reading and dwelling upon a passage 
in the inaugural address of the president, which he 
contended amounted to an engagement to the nation 
to sign such a bill as had been presented to him? If 
80, what is his veto message, now before us, but a 
violation of that engagement, or, in other words, a 
breach of faith, an act of perfidy to the nation? 
Again, did not the honorable senator say, if the course 
which the president has now taken could have been 
anticipated, either by the Harrisburg convention or 
by the people at the polls, he would not have receiv- 
ed an individual vote in the former or a single elec- 
toral vote from the latter? Does not this imply a 
disingenuous suppression, something like a fraudulent 
concealment ¢ his opinions by the president, which, 
if true, would, under the circumstances, have been 
grossly inconsistent with the principles of good faith? 

Tow little foundation there is for any such imputa- 
tion, I flatter myself I must have fully demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the senate in the remarks I had 
the honor to make in reply to the first speech of the 
senator from Kentucky. 


The honorable senator also insisted with great car- 
nestness, that the veto of this bill, under the circum- 
stances in which the president stood, was so excep- 
that, rather than to have re- 
sorted to it, it w have been better for him to 
have evaded the responsibility of his high station, by 
permitting the ten days to elapse without any action 
on the measure, or otherwise to have resigned his offiec, 
and jeft the government without an elective head! 
Could any thing convey a stronger or more pointed 
condemnation of the president’s conduct than to hold 
up either or both of these extreme and inadmissible 

ternatives, as preferable to the course he actually 
adopted. But the senator alleges that he did not say 
the president ought to have resigned. Did he not, 
however, argue most zcalously to show that consis- 
tency with the president’s own conduct and principles 
on a former occasion, when he held a seat in the se- 
nate of the United States, required that he should 
have resigned on the prescnt? sat was this but to 
urge the president's resignation by the strongest ap- 
peal, personal to himself, and derived from his own 
example? Js it not mere special pleading, then, for 
the senator now to allege that he did not say the pre- 
sident should have resigned? When the whole tenor 
of the senator’s speech was characterized by such 
pointed and significant reprehensions of the presi- 
dent’s conduct, could the lavish and ostentatious pro- 
fessions of personal regard and respect, to which the 
senator now appeals as cvidence of the spirit of his 
specch, be viewed in any other light than as a bitter 
mockery? 

The honorable senator still insists that the question 
of a bank was an issue solemnly decided in the pre- 
sidential election. I thought I had shown, by irre- 
fragable proofs from the record, when I first address- 
ed the senate, that this issue was not madc in the 
presidential clection, and, from the well-known and 
recorded opinions of the candidates selected both for 
the presidency and the vice presidency, could not 
have been intended to have been made. But the ho- 
norable senator tells me this is all a sheer delusion 
on my part, and arises from what he is pleased to say 
is tho cpmmen error of us Virginians—to consider 
the sentiment prevailing in Virginia as the sentiment 
of the whole union. 


[Mr. Cray. I spoke of some peculiar opinions ex- 
isting and in operation among the peuple of Virgi- 
nia.) 

The peculiar opinions of the le of Virginia, (con- 
tinued Mr. Rives), I had hoped would never Faa 
sidered a reproach by any native son of Virginia; and 
the taunt, coming from the honorable senator from 
Kentucky, himself a native son of our ancient com- 
monwealth, is the “unkindest cut of all.” Now, sir, 
with all possible respect for the honorable senator, I 
will tell him, if he will allow me, what is an error 
that he himself seems very prone to fall into. It is, 
to think that his own personal opinions must, of ne- 
cessity, be the opinions of the country; and because 
the question of “bank or no bank” was the prominent, 
and, as he says, vital issue in his own mind, he con- 
cludes that it ought to have been, and was, the pro- 
minent and vital issue in the minds of the people also. 


I beg leave to say that my horizon in the presiden- 
tial canvass was not quite so limited as the senator 
seems to supposc—not confined exclusively to Vir- 

inia, “either above or below tide water,” to adopt 
political geography of our state. I visited other 
and leading states, during the progress of the can- 
vass, and sought information from them all. I would 
remind the honorable senator of what passed on this 
floor, a few weeks since, in his own hearing, as to 
the course of the canvass in the most powerful and 
important of all the states in the late election. When 
the honorable senator from New York who sits be- 
hind me (Mr. Wrient) appealed to my honorable 
friend, his colleague, who sits near me, and inquired 
of him if any thing was said by himself, or the oppo- 
nents of the late administration generally, in the pre- 
sidential canvass in that state, about a bank of the 
United States? my honorable friend replied, “no; we 
were so much occupied with the sub-treasury that 
we said nothing about a bank of the United States.” 
I lig appeal to my honorable friend now on this 
point. 

[Mr. TattmMapce. I attended altogether to the 
sub-treasury. } ; 

Mr. Rives. That, so far as the financial question 
was concerned, was every where, within the limits 
of my observation, the course of political discussion 
by our friends, who thought the interests of the coun- 
try demanded a change of administration. ‘“Sub- 
treasury or no sub-treasury” was the issue, and not 
“bank or no bank.” So odious was the sub-treasury 
to the jealous spirit of American liberty, and so de- 
termined was the opposition of a republican people 
to it, that they resolved to put it down at all hazards, 
willing to leave to the future, and to the wisdom and 
deliberations it would bring along with it to decide 
which of the various plans that had been or might be 
suggested, should be substituted in the place of it. 


(Mr. Tatemance. Although I did not discuss the 
matter myself, still the newspaper organs of the late 
administration displayed at their head “independent 
treasury, and no national bank.” 


Mr. Rives continued. I know full well that our 
adversaries were eager ond anxious to force the issue 
of a national bank upon us. But we declined it. I 
had the honor myself of being in the empire state, in 
the very crisis of that great political contest which 
had broken up the fountains of that mighty deep, so 
long swayed by the loadensceptre of party discipline. 
I met my honorable friend there in a noble aacmblage 
of his countrymen, embracing ten thousand enlighten- 
ed and gallant freemen, collected from every quarter 
of that great state to deliberate upon the destinies of 
our common country; and, while all voices were raised 
in unanimous reprobation of the odious sub-treasury 
system, not a solitary word was uttered pleading the 
merits of a national bank. If the history of the late 
canvass could be impartially and faithfully written 
from contemporancous materials, such, I am con- 
vinced, would be found to have been its actual course 
in, at least, three-fourths of the states of this union. 

The senator from Kentucky has reminded me— 
rather ungraciously, I think, considering how long he 
took shelter with me under the same roof—of the 
humble halfacay house, (the state banks), for which 
he supposes me still to retain a preference. For four 
long years did the honorable senator himself inhabit 
this half-way house, valiantly defending it with all the 
vigor of his powers and ree eee against the fierce 
assaults of the forces of the late administration; and, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, even as late as his cele- 
brated Hanover speech last summer; he recognised 
it to be a fair competitor of his own preferred ex- 
pedient (a national bank) for the public favor, de- 
claring that the choice between them should be left 
to the futare and deliberate judgment of the people. 

[Mr. Cuar.. No; you are mistaken. I reeognised 
it only as a pis aller.) . - 
- Mr. Rivgs..::A pis aller is about as mueh as is left 


to us. Not having the specch of the honorable sena- | Ae 
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tor before me, I will not now contest the matter with 
him, though I may take occasion hereafter to refresh 
the recollection of the senator.* What, sir, was the 
bill of the senator which was sent to the president 
but apis aller? According to the senator's own state- 
ment it was a very different thing from what he 
would have made it. In its location, in its name and 
character, and especially in, the so called compromise 
section, which the senator tells us he introduced in a 
spirit of the extremest concession, he agreed to make 
ita very different thing from an old-fashioned bank 
of the United States, the beau ideal of currency and 
finance in the cyes of the senator. The senator's 
own bill, then, was but a pis aller, and there, cannot 
be much choice, I presume, between one pis aller and 
another. a . 

The senator from Kentucky says he found me se- 
veral years ago in this half-way bouse, which, after the 
thorough riddling the roof had received in the break- 
ing up of the pet bank system, he had supposed I 
would have abandoned. How could I find it in my 
heart, Mr. President, to abandon it when I found the 
honorable senator from Kentucky (even after what 
he calls the riddling of the roof) so anxious to take 
refuge in it from the ruins of his own condemned and 
repudiated system, and where he actually took refuge 
for four long years, as J have already stated. When 
] first had the honor to meet the honorable senator 
in this body, I found him not occupying the humble 
but comfortable half-way house, which has given 
him shelter from the storm for the last four years, 
but a more lordly mansion, gaudy to look upon, but 
altogether unsafe to inhabit, old, decayed, rat-eaten, 
which has since tumbled. to the ground with its own 
rottenness, devoted to destruction alike by the indig- 
nation of man and the wrath of Heaven. Yet the 
honorable senator, unmindful of the past and heedless 
of the warnings of the present, which are still ring- 
ing in his ears, will hear of nothing but the instant 
re-construction of this devoted edifice. din one thing, 
at least, the senator does me great injustice, when, 
in the teeth of my explicit declaration that I was for 
regulating the custody of the public money by law 
before our adjournment, he says I am for going 
home, leaving the treasury and the country in alaw- 
less condition! | l 

I owe it to myself, Mr. President, before I close, 
to say one or two words in regard to this gorgon of a 
cabal, which the senator tells us, upon the authority 
of dame Rumor, has been formed to break up the ca- 
binet, to dissolve the whig party, and to form a new 
or third party. Although the senator was pleased to 
acquit me of being a member of this supposed cabal, 
he yet seemed to have some lurking jealousies and 
suspicions in his mind on the subject. I will tell the 
honorable senator, then, that I know of no such ca- 
bal, and I should really think that I was the last man 
that ought to be suspected of any wish or design to 
form a new or third party. Ihave shown myself at 
all times restive under mere party influence and con- 
trol from any quarter. All party, in my humble 
judgment, tends, in its modern degeneracy, to tyran- 
ny, and is attended with serious hazard of sacrificing 
an honest senso of duty, and the great interests of the 
country, to an arbitrary lead, directed by other aims. 
I desire, therefore, to take upon myself no new par- 
ty bonds, while 1 am anxious to fulfil, to the fullest 
extent that a sense of duty to the country will per- 
mit, cvery honorable cngagement implied in existing 
ones. In regard to thé breaking up of the cabinet, I 
had hoped that I was as far above the suspicion of ° 
having any personal interest in such an event as any 
man. I have never sought office, but have often dc- : 
clined it; and will now give the honorable senator 
from Kentucky a full quit-claim.and release of all cabi- 
net pretensions now and forever. He may rest satis- : 
fied that he will never see mo in any cabinet, under ' 
this or any other administration. During the brief: 
remnant of my public life, the measure of my ambi- 
tion will be filled by the humble, but honest, part [ 
may be permitted to take on this floor in consulta: 
tions for the common good. 


. Having disposed of this rumor of a cabal, to the saet 
tisfaction, I trust, of the honorable senator, I will tell 


Mr. Rives’ version of the Hanover specch seems to be’ 
abundanily sustained by the following extracts from it: 


“Whether these ends.” said Mr. Cray, “indispensable. 
to the well-being both of the people and the governinent,’ 
are to be attained by sound and sate state banks, carefully 
selected and properly distributed, or by a new bank of the! 
United States, with such limitations, conditions and re-i 
strictions as have been indicated by experience, should be 
left to the arbitrament of enlightened public opinion." K 

And again he says: “Etis to secure certain objects, 
without which society cannot prosper; and if, contrary to 
my apprehensions, these objects can be accomplished by 
dispensing with the agency of a bank of the United Siates 
and employing that of state banka, ail ought to rejoice and 

artily acquiesce, and none w more than I should.” 
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him of another rumor J have heard,- which, I trust, ; sure it was that patriotism wasa coat of many colors, 
may be herd destitute of foundation. Rumor is, and suited to very different complexions; [laughter]; 
busy in alledging that there is an organized dictator- | and if it had not been for that unqualified profession 
ship,in permanent session in this capitol, seeking to of patriotism, and no party which had rung through 
control the whole action of the government, in both this house from every gentleman who had supported 
the legislative and executive branches, and sending! this resolution, he should have felt bound to believe 
deputation after deputation to the president of the | it the rankest party measure that ever was introduced 
United States to teach him his duty and bring him to | into the house. [A laugh.] For what is this reso- 
terms. I do not vouch for the correctness of this ru- i lution? The United States are at this moment in a 
mor. I humbly hope it nfay not be true; but if it | critical situation, in their relations of peace and war, 
should unfortunately be so, J will say thatit is fraught; with the most powerful nation on the face of the 
with far more danger to the regular and salutary ac- | globe—a nation as, by the gentleman aimed at by this 
tion of our balanced constitution, and to the liberties resolution, was most strikingly said, the tap of whose 
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of the people, than any secret cabal that ever has ex- 

isted or ever will exist. 

Sg OE SE A APD a 
THE MCLEOD CASE. 


SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS, OF MASS. 
ON THE RESOLUTION CALLING FOR INFORMATION IN 
RELATION TO THE McLeop Case. 
House of Representatives, September 1, 1841. 
Mr. Boarpman, of Connecticut, after a call of the 
house to which 165 members had responded, called 
for the yeas and nays ona motion yesterday made 
by him to lay on the table the following resolution: 
Resolved, ‘That the president of the United States 
be requested to mform this house, if not incompati- 


ble with the public interest, whether any officer of 


the ariny or the attorney general of the United States 
has, since the 4th of March last, been directed to 
visit the state of New York for any purpose connect- 
ed with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander Mc- 
Leod; and, if so, to communicate to this house copies 
of the instructions to, and report of, such officer; and 
whether, by any executive measures or correspon- 
dence, the British government has been given to un- 
derstand that Mr. McLeod will be relcased or surren- 
dered. 


Mr. Apams requested Mr. Boarpman to withdraw 
his motion. He (Mr. A.) had not expected to ad- 
dress the house on the resolution, but as it appeared 
that the house had nothing else to do just now, if he 
could have an opportunity he would submit his views 
upon some of the topics which had been introduced 
into the discussion. He therefore asked his friend 
from Connecticut to withdraw his motion. 


Mr. Boarpman said he had yesterday made the 
motion to lay the resolution upon the table, because 


reveille drum, beginning with the rising sun, travels 
with him round the terraqueous globe.. With 
this nation we have already one great and for- 
midable question festering to an issue, and in which 
we are clearly right, and she is clearly wrong. 
Now I, for one, am not disposed to multiply is- 
sues with her, and most especially not for ten- 
dering to her an issue upon which we ourselves are 
wrong; and upon which she is far better prepared 
for immediate aggression or defence than we are or 
can be. For upon that very border where this reso- 
_lution tends to provoke hostile invasion, she is armed 
jup to the eyes, while we are all but defenceless. 
' She has stationed there in military array an army 
‘nearly double in number to the whole army of the 
| United States—an army well appointed and ready to 
Strike at a word. And you have a line of states and 
a populous border, with nothing but a river between 
| them and that British army, who, at a signal from 
i their commander, could sweep through a thousand 
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itniles of your country with fire and sword and deso- 
, Tation, and fall back into their strong holds beyond the 
river, almost before the knowledge of their incursion 
i could reach this metropolis of your country. 

Now, with regard to the northcastern boundary, 
the right is all on our side, and the wrong wholly on 
the side of Great Britain. We can concede nothing. 
Our right must be maintained—peaceably if we can, 
forciby if we must. For I say to this house, that 

i from the bottom of my soul I Veliere we ought, if 
called upon and required, to put forth our whole 
strength, and sacrifice the blood and treasure of this 

! nation to maintain our rights upon that issue. With 

| regard to the other question, I would say that I am 
not disposed to make unnecessary additional issues 
upon matters which have no immediate connexion 

‘with that; for I believe that the award of impartial 


it had o¢cupied the morning hour from the com- | judges would be against us. What is the object of 
mencement of the session, and he was of opinion that | this resolution? It is to make an issue with Great 
the discussion had been continued as long as was, Britain—an issue of right or wrong upon the affair 
profitable for the house or country. But since he of the burnin of the Caroline. No, sir; never shall 
found that the honorable gentleman from Massachu- | My voice be for going to war upon that issue. I 
setts (Mr. Apams) desired to address the house, he, bold it, in the first place, as a maxim, that American 


had changed that opinion, and he would with great 
pe withdraw the motion, under the expectation, 

owever, that the honorable gentleman would, upon 
concluding his remarks, renew the motion to Jay the 
resolution on the table. ' 


Mr. Avams was understood to make a conditional 
promise so to da, if no gentleman desired to reply to 
remarks which he (Mr. A.) might make. 

The motion to lay the resolution -on the table was 
at leugth withdrawn. 


Mr. Apams said: Mr. Spsaxer: I have been of 
opinion that this resolution has occupied far more of 
the time of the people in this house than it ought, 
and had fully determined not to add to this superilui- 
ty of discussion one word of my own. But after 
coming into the house this morning and finding a 
motion pending to lay the resolution on the table, and 
the yeas and nays called upon that motion—perceiv- 
ing also that the house have nothing else to do, a 
sudden impulse urges me, all unprepared, to ask the 
indulgence of the house to present some of my views 
upon the subject, and if they should prove desultory 
and disconnected, to overlook that infirmity without 


+ 


holding me to a rigorous adherence to the resolution | 


itecli, but allowing me. to touch occasionally, atdeast 
upon topics collaterally connected with it. 

And first, I observe, that we have one great and 
most formidable issue, of peace and war pending be- 
tween us and Great Britain; and the first question 
Which occurs to me is, what is the object of this re- 
solution? for what purpose was it ollered? and for 
what purpose has the house been agitated with it 
from the very commencement of the session to this 
day? ‘The gentleman who offered the resolution dis- 
clauned all party purposes—he breathed in a lofty 
atinosphere, elovated high above that of party; but 
vhat sort of Copre Ienn had both the kenis and 
the opponents of the resolution put upon it? No 
party complexion! Ohno! [Laughter.] No; it was 
patriouisia'—pure patriotism!—patriotism pure and 


undefiled! [Renewed laughter.) Well! he was dis-! 


posed to give gentlemen, on all sides of the house, 
credit for whatever patriotism they professed; but 
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| is not the fact. 


statesmen ought, before engaging their country in a 
war with Great Britain, to be extremely careful not 
to multiply issues with that country. e have now 
one which is full enough to exercise us for years to 
come, and the cost is much more than I am willing 
to speak of at this time, and that issue must come, as 
I believe. I certainly would not avoid at by any sa- 
crifice of any kind. But while I say that, 1 will not 
multiply the issues; and more especially I will not 
add to that issue other issues, upon which, when we 
zo to a third power to arbitrate upon it, they will 
say we are wrong. Go to war, and the fair fields of 
the state of New York may be deluged in blood. The 
state of New York may be ransacked by foreign 
f enemies; and irreparable injury will be done to its 

people. And if the issue must be terminated with 

peace, asit must be, cither by negotiation between the 

parties themselves, or through a third power, the is- 
sue will be decided against us. We shall be told by 

any other nation that it is not the thing for us to quar- 


- 


rel about. f 


-T have not the time, if I were possessed of the in- 
formation, to give a history of the affair of the Ca- 
roline; and it is known as much to every member of 
į the house as itis tome. We have heard a great 
' deal of falk about territorial rights, and indepen- 

dence, and of state rights. But in a question of that 
kind other nations do not look much to your state 

rizhts, nor to your independence questions. They 
'will not talk of your independence; but they will 
isay who is right and who wrong. Who struck the 
first blow. I take it, will be the main question with 
them. Ttake it that the late affair of the Caroline 
was in hostile array against the British government 
and that the parties concerned in it were employed 
‘in acts of war against it; and I do not subscribe to 
i the very learned opinion of the chief justice of the 
‘state of New York, (not, I hear, the chief justice, 
but a judge of the supreme court of that state), that 
there was no act of war committed. Nor do I sub- 
scribe to it that every nation goes to war only on is- 
suing a-declaration or proclamation of war. This 
Nations often wage war for years, 
without issuing any declaration of war. The ques- 
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tion is not bere upon a declaration of war, but acts of 


war. And | say that in the judgment ofall impartial 
men of other nations, we shall be held as a nation 


responsible; that the Caroline, there, was in a state. 


of war against Great Britain; for purposes of war, 
and the worst kind of war—to sustain an insurrec- 
tion; I will not say rebcllion, because rebellion is a. 
crime, and because | heard them talked of as “‘pa- 
triots.””’ Yes, and I have heard in the course of the 
discussion here, these patriots represented as carry- 
ing on a righteous cause, and that we ought to have 
assisted them—thut we ought to have given them that 
assistance that a nation fighting for its liberty is en- 
titled to form the generosity of other nations. Well, 
admit that merely for a moment. 1f we were bound 
to do it, we were bound to do it avowedly and above 
board; but we disclaimed all intention of taking any 
part in it. And yet there was very little disguise 
about this expedition; and that this vessel was there 
for the purposes of hesuility against the Canadian 
government. I say, therefore, that we struck the 
first blow; and if, instead of pressing this matter toa 
war, we were to refer it to a third power, even if it 


should be to a European republic, if any such thing - 


is remaining, and should say there has been an inva- 
sion of our territory, they would ask us a question 
something like that which was put to a character in 


a play of Moliere— Que diuble allait il faire dans cette 


galere? 
[Great laughter. ] . 

Now, I think the arbitrator would say, “what the 
d l had you to do with that steamboat?” The 
would say that we struck the first blow. Now, ad- 
mit that—and none of yourstate rights men can deny 
it—admit that, and all the rest follows of course. 
They will say it was wrong—abstractty, if you please. 
Talking of abstractions, it was wrong for an expedi- 
tion to come over and burn the steamboat, and send her 
over the falls. 
What had she been doing? What was she todo the next 
morning? And what ought you todo? You have repa- 
ration to make for all the men and for all the arms 
and implements of war which we were transporting 
and going to transport to the other side, to foment 
and instigate rebellion in Canada. That is what the 
third party would say to us. And it would come, in 
the end, after all the blood and treasure had been 
wasted by a war between the two coufftries, to this, 
that we must shake hands and drink champa to- 
gether, after having made a mutual apology for mu- 
tual transgression. That is the way things are set- 
tled between individuals. “If you said so, why I 


“What the d—l had he to do that gallery?” 


But what was your steamboat about? 


said so; and thus the dispute is amicably settled.. 
So we should have to do with this national matter; 


for there is not any great dillvrence, in the essentials 
of quarrelling and making up, between nations and in- 
dividuals. 
boys, who give each other bloody noses; and, when 
the. question comes to be setticd between them, the 
basis of the settlement is, who gave the first blow? 


See a fight in the street between two’ 


And the award of any honest umpire is, after suffer-’ 
ing the parties to fight it out, that he who struck the: 


first blow was in the wrong: And so it is with na- 
tions. 
of independence in comexion with this question? It 
has nothing to do with it. P i 


Why, then, are you talking of state rights and - 


There is, sir, another point of view in which f ob- 


ject to this resolution. J have seen here, in another 
part of this building, to which it would not be in or- 
der to refer except indirectly, althouzh I did hear, 
the other day. such a dressing of this house in that 
body that I thought I almost had a right to get up 


and protest against it. But I will not refer to the’ 


matter except in terms which come within the rules 
of order. J] have heard there, and scen in the news- 
papers out of doors, a prodigious affair made of this 
matter, as if the government of the United States had 


outraged the state of New York—hecause the great. 


empire state of New York had undertaken to sa 
that she would hang McLeod, whatever Great Bri- 


tain or the general government might do. Yes! what- 


ever they might do, the great empire state of New 
York would hang McLeod! That was the language. 
What, sir, I ask, isthe object of this resolution? To 
inquire of the president of the United States whether 
any officer of the army, or the attorney general of 
the United States, since the 4th of March last, has 


visited the state of New York for any poe con- 
od? we 


nected with the trial of Alexander Mc 

I believe that question was answered before it 
was asked. 1 think the information was contained 
in a document communicated by the president of the 
United States, which stated not only that a general 


was sent, but that instructions were given to the at- 


torney gencral, and the instructions themselves were 
communicated to congress, with the president’s mes- 
sage, at the very commencement of the session. 

hy, then, should this house be occupied hour af- 
ter hour in discussing whether the attorney general 
was sent to New York, and what he was about there, 
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-when the president himself has told you that he was 


-sent and the object of his mission. 

Every body knew it before the questiòn was asked. 
What then? Has not the president a right to’send 
the attorney general to New York on that or any 
other subject? Where is the constitutional provision 
Roe him from sending the attorney general to 

ew York on that or any other of the subjects which 
are before the judicial courts of that state? Yes, the 
attorney general has been sent there, and we have 
-his instructions. And | have heard here, on the part 
of some of my forty friends from New York, a great 
deal gbout the conscious dignity and honor of this 
empire state of New York. Now, I am not very fond 
of that term “empire state,” in the language of this 
union; and I sny that if there is an “‘empire” state in 
this union it is Delaware. Tobe magniloquent and 
talk about the empire state, may well become the 
forty gentlemen who represent the state on this floor, 
having reference to their own numbers and the num- 
bers of their constituents, or to the extent, fertility 
and beanty of her soil; yet this is a distinction not 
recognised in the constitution of the United States. 
They are all, as members of this union, equal; and 
the state of Delaware has as good a right to be call- 
ed the “empire state” as Now York. Now, if my 
forty friends from New York choose to call it the 
empire state I will not quarrel with them. It is only 
as to censequences that | enter my caveat against the 
too frequent use of those terms on this floor; for there 
is meaning in those words “empire state,” when 
used among co-stutes, more than meets the ear.— 
Suppose it was in Delaware that such an event had 
occurred, do you suppose my friend here, (Mr. Rop- 
ner), from Delaware, would have offered such a re- 
solution as this? And, by the terms of the resolu- 
tion, I should presume that my friends from N. York 
think there is a little more dignity and power in hav- 
as ee representatives than only one. 

ut there is another point of view in which I ask 
the attention of the house to this resolution. At the 
very time when we have this great issue upon another 
-point with the British nation, and when this resolu- 
tion, and every thing connected with it, is blowing 
the coals to make another issuc, there is behind it 
another effort to make yet another issue between 
this government and the state of New York. What 
is the object of that? Are you going to war with a 
foreign nation? And is that a time to split hairs in 
in questions of jurisdiction between the government 
of the United States and that of one of the separate 
states? And are you going to bring up the question, 
“which of the two has the right, the precious right, 
to hang McLeod?” Are you going to make an issue 
between the state of New York and the government 
of the United States upon such an exercise of power 
as that? Are you going to show your weakness at the 
very moment when you are bearcing the lion in his 
den? Is that the time to make an issue betwecn the 
government which represents the whole country, and 
the state as to its power? God forbid that I should 
question its power; but 1 inquire, is it politic or wise 
to make a quarrel between that governmentand this, 
about the most insignificant of all questions, as to 
which of you shall release MeLeod? For, while some 
gentlemen talk about hanging McLeod, others, more 


man was concerned in the affair of the Caroline, yet 
that there was a power in the state of New York 
that might prevent his execution—that the exccutive 
of New York had the power of pardoning as well as 


the general government, and that the attribute of! nondence. 


mercy would be exercised with as much discretion 
-by the governor of New York as it would be by the 
president of the United States. But I see nothing in 
the correspondence which has been laid before us 
that would lead to the conclusion that the course of 
the law in New York would not be carried out, ac- 
cording to all its rights, and all its dignitics, and the 
man be released without the necessity of a resort to 
the authority of the general government. 

I am perfectly satisfied, for my own part, if it 
should so happen that the evidence is strong enough 
to convict hin, that the governor of N. York would 
exercise the pardoning power, and send him with an 
admonition to go and sin no more. That can be done 
without any entrenchment on the honor and dignity 
of the state of New York. From the first moment 
to the last, the question which has struck me is, whe- 
ther you will or will not hang the man? That is the 
only question in issuc between Great Britain and the 
United States. Great Britain will not go to war to 
settle a question of jurisdiction between the general 
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vernment of the state of New York, and this made a 
question of war between us and Great Britain? Why 
should not the matter have been allowed to go on ac- 


cording to the correspondence between the two go~! 


vernments? No, sir, we have had long discussions 
about war, declared and not declared, lawful and un- 
lawful, by a judge of the supreme court of the state 
of New York, and here and elsewhere; long disserta- 
tions in relation to the maintenance of state rights. 
And now what does it amount to? Suppose you carry 
your state rights into execution; suppose you hang 
the man, then the people of New York will exclaim: 
“There is our independence; there are our state 
rights; you see that we have hung the man.” Now, 
what next, I would ask the constituents of the gen- 
tleman who offered this resolution. When all the 
counties he represents are ravaged by the enemy, 
and when thousands and tens of thousands have been 
slaughtered, wives have been made widows and their 
children fatherless, I would then ask of him if he 
would have the thanks of his constituents? And the 
question I ask of him, I also ask of the representa- 
tives of the state of New York; of the representatives 
of the state of Pennsylvania; of the representatives 
of the state of Ohio; and of the whole fine of those 
states which are more liable to the incursions which 
would take take place by the enemy without any de- 
claration of war, who would come and butcher your 


turn immediately and take their places in their de- 
fences before you could raise and organize a foree 
to save them. What would you do? Would you of- 
fer a resolution to inquire whether an officer of the 
army had been sent there, or whether the attorney 
general had been sent there, or whether any conces- 
sion had been made to the British government? No 
such question would be asked. I have, indeed, no 
doubt that after the country had been ravaged, there 
would be vigor and bravery enough in it to raise and 
array an avenging host invade in turn the enemy’s 
country, and burn their property and destroy their 
wives and children too, and what satisfaction would 
that be to you. 

If gentlemen would look into the history of Scot- 
land and England, they would there find numerous 
accounts of the frightful and disastrous border wars 
that were carried on between the Scotch and the 
English. Gentlemen would there see what might be 
the consequences hore if this resolution were carried 
into effect. 


It is but a few days since I heard a gentleman from 
New Hampshire, (Mr. Eastman), say, with some 
pain and distress, that if the present secretary of 


war with England; and there was a great deal meant 
by that remark. And the gentleman scemed to think 
this a lamentable condition of affairs. I firmly be-' 
lieve it was true; but I had a very different feeling | 
from that gentleman; and I say, God be praised if it 
be so, to preserve peace between the two countrics. 
And, however long or short the gentleman’s career 
may be, he will not see any improper concession to 
Great Britain sanctioned by the present secretary of 
state, whether in peace or war. With respect to the 
present question, [ have no doubt the gentleman al- 
ould show as much firmness as any mem- 
ber of this house. And one of my reasons for troub- 
ling the house at this last expiring moment of the 
session is, that I might vindicate the conduct of that 
gentleman, and do him justice; for great injustice has 
been done him in regard to his remarks and corres- 
Now, I do not know that there is a word 
in his part of that correspondence but what I would 
endorse. And l say, if it is conciliatory, if it has 
any tendency to soften the asperities and rancor that 
may exist between the two countries, so much the 
better; and | know it has had that effect. 
you hear when you saw a report of a different cha- 
racter? Why, your minister at the court of St. 
James was panic struck, and sent a messaze to your 
squadron in the Mediterranean to run away—to fly as 
fast as the winds could blow them—for John Biull 
was at their heels! [Laughter.] It is very much the 
fashion to say, “He did nothing more than his duty.” 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. INGERSOLL), 
spoke of this transaction, the other day, just as I 
would speak of it in general terms; but he did not at 
all question the propriety of the conduct of that gen- 
teman. Isay not so. Isay that he has disgraced 
this nation more than we have ever been disgraced 
since the affair of the Chesapeake frigate. What will 
the Germans, what will the Italians, what, in short, 
will all the great nations of Europe say of the people 


government and the state of New York. They will! of the United States? That, upon a panic terror of 
not go to war with you if the man is sent home.—| their minister at London, they showed the white; 
But, after all the arguments which have been used! feather, and their line of-battle-ship in the Mediter- 


on this floor, it wtimately comes to this: which of the 
two governments shall releuse, McLeod? Now, I say, 
what is all that for? Why is it that the government 
of the United States must be arraigned by the go- 


ranean was warned to seek refuge by flight from the 
thunders of Britain! 


people, and burn ande destroy your property, and re-| 


state remained in ofice there would be no war—no i 


i diplomatic exhibitions heretofore, as the 


What did | 


MS’ SPEECH. | 
ne 
at London four or five years. I do not believe thi 
was at London a charge from any country in Eure 
but knew better what was done and doing in the 
vy council. What is the business of a forcien mi 
ter abroad, but to find out what is doing? I wiil v¢ 
ture to say that if Christopher Hughes had beer 
London, as our minister, he never would have wi 
ten such a letter. He would have knoien that th 
was no order of council to authorise hostilities; £ 
there cannot be hostilities without an order of 
privy council. I speak from experience when I # 
that Mr. Hughes would have been informed of sọ 
orders in council, had they been issued, and of cour 
would not have been frightened by every tee: 
explosion of popular wrath into a belief that the gra 
and responsible council of the nation had resorted! 
such an extremity at such a moment. | 


There was one memorable case of the address: 
Mr. Hughes in procuring documents of the profoun 
est secrecy. Mr. Stratford Canning came to me og 
day, and said that he had permission to read to me 
paper of great importance, emanating from his gy 
vernment in their negotiations with the European q 
hance. He read the paper accordingly, and, whe 
he had finished, I asked him if he would let me hay 
it for half an hour, that I might Jay it before the pre 
sident, Mr. Monroe, for his perusal. He said he wa 
forbidden to let it gout of his own hands; bit that 
if I desired, he would go with me to the president! 
honse, and read it tohim. This I declined, but coy 
tented mysclf with making, from memory, a verba 
statement of its contents to Mr. Monroe, and withiy 
three days after I received a copy of that same papal 
from Christopher Hughes. The next time Mr. Cam 
ning came to the department, I said to him that he 
needed not to have been so straight-laced about that 
| despatch which he would not allow me to take fot 

half an hour to the president for his perusal, for we 
| now had a copy of it. He was amazed. <A copy of 
' it? said he. He clapped his hands on his two waist- 
, coat pockets, took the key of his desk out of one of 
them, held it up, and said: That is the key to a good 
lock; and that paper has been under that Jock and key 
every moment since I received it, except when in 
my own hands. I said, do not suspect any one about 
‘you. We are not in the habit of purchasing secret 
papers from domestics or secretaries. We have got 
it from a great distance. 


Yes, I had a copy of that document, perhaps the 
most secret as well as the most efficient of the diplo- 
matic papers which passed between the parties to the 

holy alliance, and it was procured with many others 
by Mr. Hughes, by no improper arts and at no cost 


| 


| Ol secret service money, but by the art of making 


| friends by his social qualities wherever he goes. [ 


mention this to show what ought to be the qualities of 
a public minister abroad. If a minister is in the ha- 
bit of friendly, social intercourse with the other 
members of the diplomatic corps at the same court, 
with an ordinary portion of sagacity, he has the key 
tu all their secrets. I say it from long knowledge and 
experience. How was it when this panic letter was 
written to the commodore of the American squad- 
ron? What did the American minister know of the 
system of policy? foreign or domestic, of the British 
cabinet? The letter itself proves that he was as blind 
to it as a beetle; that he was ignorant of the first let- 
ters of their alphabet. If he had known any thing of 
it, he would not have disgraced himself and his conn- 
try by the exposure of his ignorance. I say this not 
from any personal feeling towards that gentleman, 
although I have not been an admirer of same of his 
| . journals of 
this house may show; but I have looked to this tran- 
suction entirely upon its merits alone, and I say that 
those letters written to the commodore of the squcds 
ron in the Mediterranean, and their consequences, 
have been disgraceful to the nation; and I, tor one, 
hold the man responsible for it, and say he was not 
doing his duty, or that he neglected some of the most 
important parts of his duty as a public minister. But 
this is somewhat of a digression, and yet intimately 
connected with the McLeod question of peace ard 
war; for what must the privy council and her majesty 
queen Victoria herself, who, I dare say, all woman 
as she is, has more fire in her heart than ever tohave 
sitten down and written a letter like that—what must 
that privy council have thought when they first heard 
olit ‘They would say, God grant that this man may 
remain here as Jonathan’s minister till the end of 
time; we may be sure he never will know any thing 
of our real intentions, and will always have a hecom- 
ing reverence for the terrors of the beak and Hesht- 
ning of the eye of the British eaglo, and blundering 


rashness enough to put out the eyes of his own. 


To return to the subject of this resolution, and as 


to whether the British government have been given 
to understand that McLeod will be released or sur- 
rendered. What, I ask again, is the purpose of this 


And there is another point of view in which I do 
not approve his conduct. The gentleman has been 
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inquiry? For this question, too, has been answered 
before it was naked: Undaubtedly the British go- 
vernment have been given to understand that he will 
be released or surrendered. Whether this shall be 
done by the authority of the United States or b that 
of the state of New York may be a question of con- 
stitutional power among ourselves, but it is no ques- 
tion between us and Great Britain. In negotiation, 
the government of the United States is that which 
the British nation have the right to hold and will hold 
responsible for his nal safety. Undoubtedly 
the British minister has been told that “the govern- 
ment of the United States entertains no doubt that, 
after this ayowal of the transaction, as a public tran- 
saction, authorised and undertaken by the British 
authorities, individuals concerned in it ought not, by 


the principles of public law and the general usage of 


civilized states, to be holden personally responsible 
in the ordinary tribunals of law for their participa- 
tton in it.” 

Undoubtedly the instructions given to the attorne 
general, when sent to New York, and a copy of whic 
was communicated to Mr. Fox, did aver that, whe- 
ther the process be criminal or civil, the fact of hav- 
ng acted under public authority, and in obedience to 
the orders of lawful superiors, must be regarded as a 
valid defence; otherwise, individuals would be holden 
responsible for injuries resulting from the acts of go- 
vernment, and even from the operations of public 
- war.” © 
Yes, sir, the British government have been given 
to understand that since their avowal that McLeod 
acted under their authority, he must be ultimately 
released or surrendered. And what, then? Isit not 
so Why, sir, Indian savages—cannibals, to whom 
revenge is the first of virtues—accept of ransom for 
the blood of their relatives slain; and is it for a Chris- 
tian nation, in cold blood, four years after a defen- 
of border war, provoked by their 
own pcople, to hold a man responsible for their mu- 
nicipal law for murder, because the life of a man was 
lost in a nocturnal foray, authorised by the public 
authorities, civil and military, of the country in 
whose defence it was undertaken and achieved? Sir, 
there is not a civilized country upon earth but would 
cry shame upon us for carrying such barbarian prin- 
ciples into practice. A war provoked by such an 
act would be a war of extermination—a war of mer- 
ciless butchery; and the scene of its first unutterable 
sufferings would be the very border of our own coun- 
try, upon which we should bring down this judgment 
of Heaven. 

I ask every member of this house to put himself in 
the position of being a prisoner in a foreign land for 
an act done by the orders of his government—for the 
burning of a boat or the killing of men: I ask ev 
man here to put himself in the situation of McLeod, 
either in Great Britain or any part of the British do- 
minions, and suppose it a matter of negotiation be- 
tween the two governments—what would they say if 
the British secretary.of stute, from a representation 
that this was done by the orders of the government 
of the United States, and that the nation held itself 
responsible for the act—the British secretary of state 
would say, “of course ultimately we shall relcase 
him?” Now, I would ask if this would be disgrace- 
ful to the British nation? It would have been direct- 
ly the contrary—that there is no descending from the 
dignity, and rights and independence of a nation, in 
admitting the principle that the authority of a nation 
covers as with a mantle the deeds of individuals per- 
formed under it; and that, if arrested upon civil or 
criminal process for it, there must be some mode of 
obtaining their release. I say that the minister of no 
nation upon earth would be ashamed of making such 
a declaration as that. And now carry this corres- 

ndence to the utmost extent. What is it more?— 
dow does it compromit this country? It does not 
take McLeod out of the state of New York. It ne- 
ver pretended to arrest the operation of the law.— 
The British minister has been given to understand 
that it is a question between the two nations, and that 
the general government, as you and J, have a deep 
interest in the stake as well as New York; and that, 
if it should come to hostilities, it is not for the empire 
state of New York to carry on the war with Great 
Britain. No; it is a question for which the honor of 
the whole nation is pledged, and therefore the go- 
vernment of the Unitad States has a right to speak 
upon it. Now, I ask, why is this question raised, as 
it is raised in this resolution, between the government 
of the United States and the government of the state 
of New York? Itis the easiest thing in the world to 
do what the constitution of the United States and the 
constitutions of the several states intended to do above 
all other things; that is, that each of them shall dis- 
charge its own duties, passing along in parallel lines, 
without crossing each other’s path. And the course 
taken by the United States is calculated for that.— 
After commenting, as I have done, upon the effects 


produced in foreign lands by a report of this house, 


so famous and notorious as it was last winter, I ask 
you what has been the counteracting effect of this 
very correspondence? The effect has been to calm 
the irritation of the British government, roused as it 
had been to indignation and resentment by that in- 
flammatory.report. This effect is apparent in the 
tone of Mr. Peel’s speech to his constituents at Tam- 
worth. I have no doubt that. Mr. Fox represented 
the thing in that light, and, from the complexion of 
these communications, he represented that there was 
no spirit of hostility to Great Britain on the part of 
this government. i say it is one of the best papers 
that ever was written, and the effect of it upon the 
nation is to be one of glory and not of reproach. Sir, 
it has fully authenticated the saying of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, that you will not have a 
war with England while the present secretary of state 
shall remain in office. I believe it. I thank God it 
is s0; and your constituents, and my canstituents, and 
the constituents of the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire—those of the gentleman from New York who 
offered this resolution—ay, sir, the constituents of 
‘every member of this house, have great reason to 
| raise their hands in joy and gratitude to the God of 
Mercy that it is so, and in supplication that it may 
' be so still; for, were it otherwise— 
The child may rue that is unborn 
The sentence of that day. 
‘As to this resolution—[here*several members ros 
and addressed the speaker, who gave notice to Mr. 
Apams that the hour had expired. Several members 
moved that he should have leave to proceed; other 
voices were heard—‘ Move to lay it on the table!” 
Mr. Apams said, for my own part I should prefer to 
take a direct vote upon the resolution, and record my 
name upon the journal, “No.” (Several voices, 
‘move the previous question!”}] Mr. Apams. Upon 
the whole, to lay on the table is a milder negative; 
and sọ, if no member wishes to reply to me, I move 
to lay the resolution on the table. 
It was laid on the table by yeas and nays, 109 to 70. 


nd 
DUTIES AND DRAWBACKS. 


AN ACT 
RELATING TO DUTIES AND DRAWBACKS. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That on all articles imported into the United States 
from and after the thirtieth day of September, cigh- 
teen hundred and forty-one, there shall be laid col- 
lected and paid on all articles which are now admit- 
ted free of duty, or which are chargeable with a duty 
of less than twenty per centum ad valorem, a duty 
of twenty per centum ad valorem, except on the fol- 
lowing enumerated articles, that is to say: myriatic 
acid, sulphuric acid or oil of vitrol, alum, tartaric 
acid, aquafortis, blue vitrol, calomel, carbonate of 
soda, corrosive sublimate, combs, copperas, indigo, 
nitrate of lead, red and white lead dry or ground in 
oil, sugar of lead, manganese, sulphate of magnesia, 
bichromate of potash, chromate of potash, prussiate 
of potash, glauber salts, rochelle salts, sulphate of 

uinine, refined salt-petre, which shall pay respec- 
tively the same rates of duty imposed on them under 
existing laws; and the following articles shall be ex- 
empt from duty, to wit: tea and coffee, all painting 
and statuary the production of American artists resid- 
ing abroad, all articles imported for the use of the 
United States, and the following articles, when spe- 
cifically imported by order, and for the use of any 
society incorporated or established for philosophical 
or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of the 
fine arts, or by order and for the use of any college, 
academy, school or seminary of learning, in the 
United States, to wit: philosophical apparatus, in- 
struments, books, maps, charts, statutes, ne of mar- 
ble, bronze, alabaster or plaster of Paris, casts, paint- 
ings, drawings, engravings, specimens of sculpture, 
cabinets of coins, gems, medals, and all other collec- 
tions of antiquitics, statuary, modelling, painting, 
drawing, etching, or engraving; and, also, all impor- 
tations of specimens in natural history, mineralogy, 
botany, and anatomical preparations, models and ma- 
chinery, and the models of other inventions, plants 
and trees, wearing apparel, and other personal bag- 
gage in actual use, and the implements or tools of 
trade of persons arriving in the United States; crude 
antimony, regulus of antimony, animals imported for 
breed, argol, gum arabic, aloes, ambergris, bole ar- 
meaniau, arrow root, annotto, anniseed, oil of anni- 
sced, amber, asafcetida, ava root, alcornoque, alba 
canella, bark of cork tree unmanufactured, burr 
stones, unwrought, brass in pigs or bars, old brass 
only fit to be remanufactured, brimstone or sulphur, 
barrilla, braziletto, boracic acid, Burgundy pitch, 
berries used for dyeing, smaltz, lasting or prunella 
used in the manufacture of buttons and shoos, vanilla 


ee, 
hes ns, aliam tolu, gold and silver coins and bullion, 
clay unwrought, copper imported it. shape 
the use of the late as il pigs, baie oe Sian 
or plates or sheets of which. copper is the material 
of chief value, suited to the sheathing of ships, old 
copper fit only to be remanufactured, lapia calamina- 
ris, cochineal, chamomile flowers, coriander seed, 
catsup, cantharides, castanas, chalk, coculus indicus, 
colombo root, cummin seed, cascarriila, cream of 
tartar, vegetables and nuts of all kinds used prinoi- 
pally in dyeing and composing dyes, lac-dye, emery, 
epaien and wings of gold or silver, furs undressed 
of all kinds, flaxseed or linseed, flax unmanufactured, 


fustic, flints, ground flmt 
hides, hemlock, henbane, horn plates for lanteffis, ox 
and other horns, Harlem oil, hartshorn, hair unma- 
nufactured, hair pencils, ipecacuanha, ivory unamanu- 
factured, iris root, juniper berries, oil of juniper, 
kelp, kermes, madder, madder root, musk, manna, 
marrow and other soap stocks and soap stuffs, palm 
oil, mohair, mother of pearl, needles, :nux vomiea, 
orris root, oil of almonds, opium, palm leaf, plantina, 
Peruvian bark, old pewter, fit only to:be remanufac- 
tured, plaster of Paris, quicksilver, rags of any kind 
of cloth, India rubber, reeds manufactured, rhubarb, 
rotten stone, elephants’ and other animals teeth, 
polishing stones, bristles, ratans unmanufactured, 
raw and undressed skins, spelter, crude saltpetre, 
gum Senegal, saffron, shellac, soda ash, sponges, sago, 
sarsaparilla, senna, sumac, tapioca, tamarinds, crude 
tartar, teutenegue, tin foil, tin in pigs, bars, plates or 
sheets, tips of bone or horn, tortoise shell, turmeric, 
weld, woad or pastel, Brazil wood, Nicaragua wood, 
red wood, cam wood, log wood, dye woods of all 
kinds, unmanufactured woods of any kind, except 
rose wood, satin wood, and mahogany, whale and 
other fish oils of American fisheries, and all other 
articles the produce of said fisheries, and zinc; and, 
also, wool unnidhufactured, the value whereof atthe 
place of exportation, shall not exceed eight cents 
per pound: Provided, That if any fine wool be mixed 
with dirt or other material, and thus be reduced in 
value to eight cents per pound or under, the apprai- 
sers shall appraise said wool at such price as in their 
opinion it would have cost had it not been so mixed, 
and a duty thereon shall be charged in conformity 
with such appraisal: nd provided further, That when 
wool of different qualities is imported in the same 
bale, bag or package, and any part thereof is worth 
more than eight cents a pound valued as aforesaid, 
that part shall pay a duty of twenty per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That boards, planks, staves, scant- 
ling, sawed timber, and all others descriptions of 
wood which shall have been wrought into shapes that 
fit them respectively for any specific and permanent 
uso, without further manufacture, shall be deemed 
and taken as manufactured wood. l 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be levied, collected and paid on cach and every non- 
enumerated article which bears a similitude either 
in material, quality, texture, or the use to which it 
may be applied, to any enumerated article chargea- 
ble with duty, the same rate of duty which is levied 
and charged on the enumerated article which it most 
resembles in any of the particulars before mention- 
ed; and if any non-cnumerated article equally re- 
sembles two or more enumerated articles on which 
different rates of duty are now chargeable, there 
shall be levied, collected and paid on such non-enu- 
merated article the same rate of duty as is chargea- 
ble on the article which it resembles paying the 
highest duty; and on all articles manufactured from two 
or more materials, the duty shall be assessed at the 
highest rates at which any of its component parts 
may be chargeable. Provided, That, if in virtue of 
this section, any duty exceeding the rate of twenty 
per centum ad valorem shall be levied prior to the 
thirticth of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
the same shall not in any wise’ affect the disposition 
of the proceeds of the public lands, as provided for 
by an act passed at the present scssion of congress: 
And provided further, That no duty higher than twen- 
ty per centum ad valorem, in virtue of the said sec- 
tion, shall be levied and paid on any unmanufactured 
article. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the passage of this act, the drawbacks payable 
on exported refined sugars, manufactured from fo- 
reign sugars, and on exported rum, distilled from 


forcign molasses, shall be reduced in proportion to 
the reduction which shall have been made by law 
(after the passage of the acts of con of the 


twenty-first of January, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-nine, and twenty-ninth of May, eighteen hun- 
drefi and thirty, allowing said drawbacks), in the 
duties on the imported sugars or molasses, out of 
which the same shall have been manufactured or 
distilled and in no case shall the drawbacks exceed 
ee amount of import duty paid on either of those ar- 
cles. 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That prior to the 


sécond day of February next the wines of France | 


‘shall not be subjected, under the provisions of this 
‘act, or any existing law, to the payment of higher 
‘yates of duty than the following, namely: on red wines 
in casks six cents a gallon; white wines in casks ten 
‘eents a gallon, and French wines of all sorts in bot- 
-tles, twenty-two cents per gallon: Provided, That no 
‘higher duty shall be charged under this ‘act, or any 
f ing law, on the red wines of Austria, than dre 
mow or may be by this act, levied upon the red 
wines of Spain, when the said wines are imported in 


casks. 
See. 5. And be it further enacted, That the act en- 
titled “‘an act to release from duty, iron prepared for, 
‘and actually laid on. railways or inclined planes,” 
roved fourteenth of July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and 
there shall be laid, collected and paid on such iron 
hereafter imported a duty of twenty per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That such repeal shall not ope- 
rate, nor shail such duties be i on any rail 
Toad iron which shall be imported under the provi- 
siohs of the said act poor to the third day of March, 
„eighteen hundred and forty-three, and laid down on 
.any rail road or inclined plane, of which the construc- 
.tion has been already commenced, and which shall 
be necessary to complete the same. a 
, Sec. 6. fund be it further enacted, That nothing in 
this act contained shall apply to goods shipped in a 
vessel bound to any port of the United States, actu- 
ally having left her last port of lading eastward of the 
Cape of Goode Hope, or beyond Cape Horn, prior to 
the first day of August, eighteen hundred and forty- 


one. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all laws or 
parts of laws inconsistent with this act are hereby 
re ; 


JOHN WHITE, 
aker of the house of r ives. 
SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD, 
President of ne senate pro lempore. 
Approved, September 11, 1841. 
re eee JOHN TYLER. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


REPORT 
OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
cS THE UNITED STATES, 


in ianoe with ‘an act to authorise the appointment 
`` of additionat paymasters, and for other purposes,” pass- 
ed July 4, 1836. 
` Office of the clerk of House of Reps. of the U. S. 
. September 13, 1841. 


In obedience to the 6th section of the “act to au- 
thorise the appointment of additional paymasters, and 
for otber purposes,” passed July 4, 1836, which re- 
quires “the secretary of the senate and clerk of the 
house of representatives, as soon as may be after the 
‘close of each session of congress, to publish a state- 
ment of all appropriations made during the session; 
and, also, a statement of the new offices created, and 
the salaries of each, and also a statement of the offices 
the salaries of which are increased, and the amount 
of such increase;” the clerk of the house of represen- 
tatives submits the accompanying statement. 

MW. ST. C. CLARKE, 
Clerk of the house of representatives. 


Statement of appropriations made during the 1st session 

of the 2th congress of the United States of America, 
‘spc~*fying the amount and object of each. 
FIRST SESSION TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 

H. R. No. 1. For carrying into effect an 
“act for the relief of Mrs. Harrison, 
widow of the late president of the U. 
States 

H.R. No.2. Anact making appropriations 

Sor the present session of congress. 

For the pay and mileage of the members 
of the senate for the present session 

For the pay of the chaplain of the senate 

For printing, stationery and all other con- 
tingent expenses of the senate for the 

nt session 

For the pay and mileage of the members 
of the house of representatives, includ- 
ing five hundred dollars to the chaplain, 
for the present scssioh of congress 

For the prinfing, stationery and all other 
con t expenses of the house of re- 
presentatives for the present session 


$25,000 00 
68,541 60 
500 00 
20,000 00 


256,600 00 


30,836 00 


For the supply of stationery for the house 


_of representatives for the second ses- 
sion of the twenty-seventh congress 
H. R. No. 5. For carrying into effect an 
act authorising a loan not exceeding 
the sum of twelve million of dollars 12,000 00 


15,000 00 


H. R. No, 6. _ For ing into effect an 
act to provide for the. payment of navy 3 
pensions 139,666 06 
H. R. No. 7. For carrying into effect an 
act making further provision for the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics in the 
= Tanel T Couma 
; o. 8. act making appropria- 
tions for various fortifications, for ordnance, 
and for preventing and suppressing Indian 
hostilities. ‘ 
For repairs of West-head battery, Gover- 


3,500 00 


nor’s Island, Boston harbor 5,000 00 
For repairs of Southeast battery, Gover- 
nor’s Island, Boston harbor 5,000 00 


For repairs of Fort Independence and sea- 

wall of Castle Island, Boston harbor 65,000 00 
For Fort Warren, Boston harbor 105,000 00 
For repairs of old fort at New Bedford 

harbor ` 5,000 00 
For Fart Adams, Newport harbor 45,000 00 
For fortifications in New London harbor, 

rebuilding of Fort Trumbull, Conn. 35,000 00 
For repairs of old Fort Griswold, New 

London harbor, Connecticut 10,000 00 
For completing repairs of Fort Niagara, 

and ereċting and repairing necessary 

buildings therein, New York l 
For completing repairs of Fort Ontario, 


20,000 00 


Oswego, New York, and erecting ne- 
cessary buildings therein 15,000 00 
For Fort Schuyler, New York harbor 70,000 00 


For repairs of Fort Wood and sea-wall, 
Bedlow’s Island, New York harbor 
For permanent walls for Fort Columbus, 

Castle William and South battery, Go- 


50,000 00 


vernor’s Island, New York harbor 12,000 00 
For repairs of sea-wall of Castle William 
and other of Governor’s Island 7,000 00 


For Fort Delaware, Delaware river, pro- 
vided the title to the Pea Patch Island 
shall be decided to be in the United 
States, including twenty-two thousand 
seven hundred and seventy dollars car- 
ried to the surplus fund January one, 

eighteen hundred and forty-one 


For repairing forts at Annapolis harbor, 
Maryland — 


: 5,000 00 
For repairs of Fort Washington, Potomac 
a ; 35,000 00 
For Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Va. 115,000 00 
For repairs of forts Gaswell and Johnson, 

and preservation of the site of the for- 

mer, at the mouth of Cape Fear river, 


50,000 00 


North Carolina 5,000 00 
For Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, S. 
Carolina 15,000 DO 


For commencing dyke to Drunken Dick 

shoal, for preservation of Sullivan's Is- 

land, and site of Fort Moultrie, Charles- 

ton harbor, South Carolina 30,000 00 
For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia 35,000 00 
For repairs of Fort Marion, St. Augus- 


tine, Florida 20,000 00 
For continuing sea-wall at St. Augustine, 
Florida 000 00 


For Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, Flo- 
i | 20,000 00 


rida 
For Fort Barrancas, Pensacola, Florida 45,000 00 
For Fort Morgan, Mobile Point, Alabama 40,000 00 
For Fort. Livingston, Barrataria bay, Loui- 
siana 30,000 00 
For repairs of other forts on the ap- 
proaches to New Orleans, Louisiana 50,000 00 
For defensive works, and barracks, and 
purchase of site at or near Detroit, Mi- 
chigan ` 
For purchase of site, and for barracks 
and defensive works at or near Buffalo, 
50,000 00 


New York 
75,000 00 


50,000 00 


For fortifications at the outlet of Lake 
Champlain, and purchase of site 

For defensive works, barracks and other 
necessary buildings, and purchase of 
site for a depot at or near the junction 
of the Matawankeag and Penobecot ri- 


vers, Maine 25,000 00 
For contingencies of fortifications 15,000 00 
For incidental expenses attending repairs 

of fortifications 55,000 00 
For current expenses of ordnance service 25,000 00 
For purchase of ordnance and ordinance 

stores 75,000 00 
For armament of fortifications 100,000 00 
For purchase of saltpetre and brimstone 20,000 00 


For preventing and suppressing Indian 
hostilities, viz: 

For balance required, in addition to the 

sum applicable out of the amount ap- 

propriated at the last session of can- 


63 


gross, for arrearagesof pay due Florida 
militia called inte service by the gover- 
nor of the territory in eighteen hundred 
and forty ` l 

For arrearages of pay due Florida militia, 
commanded by Brigadier Gen. Read, 
for six months in the service of the U. 
States, commencing November, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty, and terminat- 
ing April, eighteen hundred and forty- 
one 

For arrearages of pay due to a battalion 
of Georgia militia ‘for service on the 
frontiers of Georgia and Florida, in 
eighteen hundred and forty and ei 
teen hundred and forty-one 

For the quartermaster’s department, the 
sum of 

For surveys in reference to the mili 
defences of the frontier, inland and At- 
lantic : 

For arrearages due for roads, harbors and 
rivers, where public works and improve- 
ments have hitherto been made, and for 
the protection of public property now 
on hand at these places, for ar- 
rearages for surveys and completing 
maps authorised by the act of March 
third, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-nine 

For defraying the expenses of selecting 
a suitable site on the western waters for 
the establishment of a national armory, 
a sum not exceeding 

For the construction or armament of such 
armed steamers or other vessels for de- 
fence on the northwestern lakes as the 
president may think most proper, and 
as may be authorised by he existing 
stipulations between this and the British 
government 

H. R. No. 9. An act making an appropri- 
ation for the purchase of naval ordnance 
and ordnance stores, and for other purposes. 

For the purpose of purchasing ordnance 
and ordance stores for the use of the 
navy of the United States 

H. R. No. 10. For carrying into effect 
an act making appropriation for the pay, 
subsistence, &c. of a home squadron 789,310 00 

H. R. No. 17. An act making appropria- 
tions for outfits and salaries of diplomatic 
agents, and for other purposes. 

For outfits of ministers to Russia, Spain, 

Mexico and Brazil, and of charges d’af- 
faires to Portugal, Denmark, Sardinia, 


19,398 02 


297,213 92 


78,495 92 


440,040 00 


30,000 00 


40,000 00 


5,000 00 


600,000 00 


Naples, Chili and Texas 63,000 00 
For salaries of ministers to Spain and Bra- 

zil, for the residue of the current year 8,000 00 
For salaries of the secretaries of legation 

to the same places 1,800 00 


Also, so much as may be ne to pay, 
for compensation, to the clerks and 
other officera in the service of the two 
houses, the librarian and assistant li- 
brarians of co , the gate-keeper 
and lamplighter, for the services ren- 
dered by them during the nt ex- 
tra session, three months’ additional 
pay; and to the messengers, assistant 
messengers, pages and laborers of the 
two houses and library of congress, 
and to the hostler of the house of 
representatives, the usual allowances 
made at the close of each session; and 
to each of the police of the capitol the 
same as to the messengers, to be paid 
under the direction of the committee 
on the contingent fund of each house. 
And the regular pay of the messenger 
of the office of the secretary of the se- 
nate and office of the clerk of the house 
of representatives shall be equal to the 
pay of any other permanent messenger 
employed in the capitol 

For completing the contract for printing 
and binding the catalogue of the library 

H. R. No. 22. For carrying into effect 
an act to provide for repairing the Po- 
tomac bridge 

H. R. No. 29. For carrying into effect 
an act to provide for placing Green- 
ough’s statue of Washin in the ro- 
tundo of the capitol, and for expenses 
thercin mentioned 20,100 00 

H. R. No. 30. For carrying into effect 
an act making provision for the post of- 
fice department 


15,806 00 


497,657 00 
$5,043,705 02 


j 
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Bank Ivems. United States bank of Pennsylvania, 
stock is selhng in Now York at $6 UU26 25 and the notes 
of the bank are at 30 per cent. discount. It is said that 
the whole number of suits brought against the United 
States bank since the first of January, in the present 
year, is about one hundred and cighty. ‘The judgments 
given against it, inthe last nine months, in the district 
court alune, are upwards of one handred, for various 
amounts, varying from one hundred to one hundred 
thousand dollars. Besides these, between fifty and sixty 
judgments have, in the same period, been given against 
It, in the court of common pleas for various amounts, from 
ten to one hundred dollars. 

‘The notes of the Farmers’ bank of Canton, Ohio, were 
selling at Pitsburg at the close of the last week, at 25 
per cent. discount. | h 

‘The German bank of Worcester, Ohio, has shut up 

ehop. 
: The annual general statement of the Bank of Louisi- 
ana enumerates among the losses $172,722 from the 
delinquencies of some of its late clerks, who have ab- 
sconded. . 


Bosron City Desr, amounts to $1,600,000. This 
year it has been reduced $34,000, lt was increased 
every year for seventeen years beture. 


Coat Trane. The Miner's Journal of Saturday 
says: “Tlie shipments this week, including Linke Schuyt 
kill, amount to 24,575 tons. Total this season, 355,377 


tons. ‘The amount shipped to the same period Just 
year, 231,877 tons. Excess in favor of 1842, 73,500 
tons.” En 


Corron. The Liverpool cotton market has been pre- 
vented trom feeling the impulse which the favorable re- 
sulis in the grain harvest would have comununicated, by 
the counteraciog misfortunes that have overtaken a 
number of the heavy dealers and manufactures. Fai- 
lures twa large amounthave taken place at Manchester. 
‘Vuree Leavy failures also occurred at Liverpool. 

Liverpool, Sept. 1. Cotton market opened with con- 
siderable animaiion; total sales 5,000 bales no improve- 
ment in prices. 

Sept. 3. The whole import of cotton into Liverpool 

up to 3d September 952,679 bales 


Against saine lime 1540 - 1,199,072 “ 
_ Leaving a decrease of 246,393 “ 

The imports of American this year 765,062 bales 
Avainst same time 1840 1,056,500 * 
Leaving a decrease of 291.444 “ 


The stock on hand, of all descriptions, on t 
1510 l : 
Do. 


he 3d Sept. 

; 514,000 bales 

same time, 1841- 605,500 “ 

Increase 91,500 

The siock on hand of American, on the 3d Scpiember, 

ISi o a 405,590 bales 
Do. 450,000 “ 
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same time, 1819 


. ‘Increase 19,5090 “ 

Deatus during the last week in Nero York 213; of 
which 28 by cholera infantum and 27 of consump- 
tion; in Philadelphia, 111; of which 56 were under 
two years of age, and 11 died of consumption; in Bal- 
timere, 45, of which 19 were under two years of age; 
9 were colored persons, ali free. 


‘Tne Evercuapes. The Pay-hai-o-kee, grass-water of 
Everslades, comprises a large portion of Suuthem Fiori- 
da; lying south of the 27th degree of latitude, and separ- 
ated trum the Atlantic and Gult of Mexico, by a pine 
barren varying in width from five to twenty or more 
‘miles. ‘here are a number of outlets on the casteru or 
Atlantic coast, while on tne western or Gull const there 
is only one, now named after its navigator, Flarney river. 
The appearance presented, upon entering the Ever- 
glades is that of an inmense prairie, siteteliag out far- 
ther than the eye can reach, covered Ly thick saw grass 
rising six feet above the surface ef the water, which it 
conceals; the monutony varied by varivus snake-lhke 
channels, and verdant islands scattered few and Fir 
between; the average depth of the water over the whole 
extent, is tram two to four feet, the channels differ in 
Width from ten to twenty teet, and in sume places we 
had to force pur way through the waving saw grass.— 
The largest isiands are about two feet above the usual 
water tevel, though no doubt io very wet seasuns, ocea- 
sionally overflowed. The water was clear, wholesome, 
and even Where no current was perceptible, there was 
no appearance of stagnation. 


Exrrosiox oF Branny. Some nezroes went into the 
cellar of S. Butord, esq. Wiliumseou county, Tennessee, 
a few days since to stup a leak in a barrel of Lrandy, 
and whilst searching Yor it with a candle, the flume 
caime in contact with the spirit aud occus:suned an explo- 
sion by which three of the negroes were instantly killed 
and two others so much injured that they expired next 
day. The fire communicnted to the house bul it was 
extinguished. 


Exenance. New York on England has advanced to 
92; on [rance f5.20; Philadetpiia 23; Baltimore 13; Rich- 
inond and Washington 34432; North Carolina 34a4; 
Charleston 15; Augusta 6a10; Savanuah 3; Macon and 
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Columbus 17; New Orleans 43; Mobile 9; St. Louis 10; 
Louisville 8539; Cincinnati 85a9; Nashville 125; Illinois 


| and Missouri 10; Michigan 60. 


Frovr. Prices declined in all our Atlantic markets, 
on reception of intelligence from Europe. that they were 
there safely harvesting a fair crop. At New York, flour 
sold from the 20:h to the 24:h at $6 50, and $6 44, and 
$6 374, and $6 25; but buyers were cautious at those 
rates. At Baltimore $6 12i would be freely taken. The 
inspections of last week in Baltimore consisted of 12,804 
bbls. and 482 3 bbls. thig week 13,384 bbls. and 490 § bbls. 

From Rio Janerio we learn that during the month of 
July 16,933 barrels of tlour had arrived of which 13,158 
were from the United States and the reinainder from Eu 
rope. ‘The stock on hand 2d August, 49,350 barrels, ade- 
quate to five months supply. Baltimore flour is quoted 
on the Sth August at 13/500; Richmond at 15a16||000. 

Liverpool, Sept.2. ‘The corn average proceeds favor- 
ably for the speculators. ‘The week ending Saturday 
shows wheat at 71s. 4d. which governs the duty of 6s. 
Sd. on foreign corn. Next week the duty will certainly 
be reduced to 2s. 8d. per quarter, and may possibly go 
to ls. If the average of this week, ending Saturday next, 
should give 76s. 3d. or only 2d. more than the price of 
of last week; all the foreign corn now in bond will be 
cleared for consumption at the lowest rate of duty, 1s. 
per quarter; the quantity, including flour, will be about 
one milhon of quarters. l 


_ Grascow. By a late census of this city, the population 
is 230,670; in 1831, when the previous census was taken 
the population was 202,426. This shows an increase 
during the last ten years of 76,250 persons, which ia a 
proportion that is equalled by a very few cities in this 
country. | 

Larayette, Lov. During the week ending the 9th 
instant, 35 deaths occurred, of which 28 were of 
yellow fever. - 


- ~% 


McLeop. A jury has been drawn for the circuit 
at which McLeod is to be tried. The court meets 
on Monday next the 27th inst. but it is probable that 
other cases will first be disposed of. 

The Toronto Colonist says that a commission is 
now sitting in that city, taking testimony in proof of 
un alibi, to be read at the trial of Alexander McLeod. 

The New York Post says: “Private letters by the 
Caledonia speak favorably, and, apparently, by au- 
thority, as to an amicable termination of the McLeod 
aliair. The new ministry seem properly to under- 
stand the business, and we have it from an undoubted 
source, that the new lord chancellor wholly recog- 
nises the right of our state to try McLeod, and take 
full cognizance of the transaction.” 7 

The New York Express says that the lawyers em- 
ployed in this case, on both sides, are perfectly sure 
of winning their cases. Willis Hall, in behalf of the 
state, is said to have no doubt that he has evidence 


eñough to convict McLeod, and Joshua Spencer, | 


employed in the defence, is certain of proving an 
alibi. 

Brsnor Meane, assistant bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church of Virginia, who is now travelling 
in Ingiand is expected to embark from England on 
his return home the last of this month—his health 
not materially improved. . 


Money Margser. Bicknell’s (Philadelphia) Re- 
porter says: “Money continues easy. Most of the 
short paper of a first rate kind that is submitted to 
the banks, is readily discounted: we have plenty of 
small notes, and very little difficulty is experienced 
with regard to change. The last bank veto of presi- 
ie Tyler produced but little effect in the monetary 
circle. 
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$4,000,000 of the $12,000,000 loan authoris- | 
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head of Sliding Island on the 7th inst. and sunk in 7 
fect water; the boat a total loss—cargo saved. ‘The 
“Columbia and Green,’ Captain Wendell, says the 
Col. Adv. accidentally took fire and burned to the 
water's edge. The officers and passengers were all 
saved except the cook, who is said ty be missing.=- 
This splendid steamer was built expressly to facili- 
tate intercourse between the west and east shores of 
the great Hudson, and had not been more thana 
month or two employed. ; oo g 


Stream Coac. The new steam coach has been 
again tried upon: common roads near London with 
complete success, having run at the rate of 20 miles 
per hour with 16 passengers. 


Stream Surp Items. The Caledonia made her pas- 
sage from Liverpool to Halifax in 11 days, 22 hours, 
and to Boston in 13 days, 13 hours. The Acadia 
which left Halifax on the 18th ult. reached Liver- 
pool in 9 days and 15 hours. The Britannia left Bos- 
ton on the 16th inst. for Liverpool with only 19 pas- 
sengers for Liverpool and 14 for Halifax. | 

Cunard Steamers. The Boston Transcript says an 
additional number of steamers are already built for 
the Cunard line, and that, early in the spring, the 
will commence running, so that a boat will leave Li- 
verpool and Boston every week, thus establishing 
weekly intercourse with Europe. ; 

Russian steamers. We learn that in a short time 
the merchants of St. Petersburgh will have a direct 
line of steam communication, via the North of Ger- 
many, Yarmouth, and this city, with New York. 

. [Bristol ( Eng.) Standerd. 

British steamers. Another of those majestic steam- 
ships for carrying the West India mails was brought 
into the Mersey on Thursday afternoon. Captain 
:Fayrer went out to meet her as far as the northwest 
‘floating light, and assisted in conducting her into the 

river. She is to receive her engines here. Her ton- 

nage is about the same as the Forth, which Captain. 

| Fayrer isto command; but upon the whole we con- 
| sider her a much finer vessel, at least in appearance. 
: She was built in Isle of Wight, by that eminent ship- 
: builder, Sir. White, who came inher. She is called 
‘the Medina, and is now lying in the Coburg ai 
b. 


Tonacco. The inspections last week at Baltimore 
consisted of 1,086 Maryland, 459 Ohio, 21 Virginia 
and 2 Kentucky. Prices remain as last quoted, 600 
hhds. Maryland sold at fair prices. 


. Samvel WELLES, esq. the American banker in Paris. 
: By the Caledonia we have received the melancholy 
: intelligence of the death of Samuel Welles, the Ame- 
rican banker in Paris. i 
Many will deplore the sudden removal of Mr. Welles, 
for few men were better known to his countrymen, 
| for generous hospitality and amenity of charac- 
ter than this distinguished self-made ‘Yankee boy.” 
Mr. W. was a native of Boston, and possessed all the 
characteristics of a regular “Bosting boy.” He was 
j active, shrewd, intelligent, honorable and generous 
ito all his countrymen that visited Paris. He was 
lalso a great patron of the arts. He had resided 
‘many years at Paris, and has left a large fortune be- 
‘hind him to Mrs. W. and an only son, who is now 
,ten or twelve years of age. Mrs. W. is also a native 
-of Boston or that neighborhood, and is a most ac- 
‘complished woman, with a.remarkable talent for 
business and society. , 
Mr. W. died at his beautiful chateau, or villa, on 


t 


ed by congress have been taken, and it is supposed | the banks of the Seine, between St. Cloud and Neuil- 


that the remaining $8,000,000 will soon be placed in 
the market.. It is thought however, that the secre- 
tary of the treasury will be compelled to give 6 per 
cent. per annum for the remainder.” 


New Ortrans. On the 9th inst. 40 deaths, 34 by 
yellow fever; 10th, 39 deaths, 25 by yellow fever; 
Lith, 44 deaths, 28 by yellow fever. During the 
week ending Hth instant 245 deaths, 164 by yellow 
fever. 
by yellow fever. 


Rau Roap Items. On the 22d instant, there was 


to be a formal opening of the first division of the | 


New York and Erie rail road, a line of fifty miles, 
extending from Picrmont, on the Hudson, to Goshen, 
in Orange county. | 


ly, about five miles from Paris, and where, during 
our last visit to Europe, we spent a most delightful 
and charming day. Jhe banking house and business 
will be continued, we learn under the same names 
and auspices as formerly. Mrs. Welles is herself 
well informed and ready in all the complications of 
financial operations—and is quite as capable of sue 


| perintendiug its movements as the farnous duchess of 


i 


On the 12th and 13th 73 deaths, of which 57 ; 


St. Albans, (Mrs. Coutts), who managed the banking 
house of Coutts & Co. London, after the death of old 
Mr. Coutts. During the revulsion in the American 
trade in 1837, to Mrs. Welles’ tact and talent in ne- 
sociation was the house indebted for being able to 
Withstand that hurricane that broke down so many 
large houses in France and England. She went her- 


_ {self to the Bank of France in person, and conducted 


The receipts of the Philadetphia, Wilmington and ran immense negotiation—and then weut over to 


Baltimore rail road and steamboat lines, for the 
month of August, amounted to 364,520. 


London and performed a similar one with the Bank 
of England. In short, Mrs. W. is a credit and honor 


A rail road from Quincy, (the granite regiony, to | to the land of her nativity, old Massachusetts; and pre- 


Boston, is in contemplation. 


A survey of the route | sents a fine specimen that it takes a “Yankee 


al”? 


is now boing made. It is proposed to terminate it at | abread to surpass the cuteness and talent of a “Yane 


South Boston or South Cove, as may be thought most ! 


expedient, and it will ultimately no doubt be ex- 
tended into the heart of the old colony. - 


Sreampoat Items. The Plalte, from N. Orleans 


fer St. Louis, with a full cargo, struck a snag at the | 


kee boy.” [New York Herald. | 

Wher. Suddenly went down from 130a140, to 
120a125 in the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Alexan- 
dria markets, on reception of information from Eng- 
land that their crop would be safely harvested. 
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erp the thumb of his right hand to his proboscis, 
an 
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Qa a amma RE ES TET 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tre Census. Cruikshank’s amusing “Omnibus” 
makes the following remarks upon the late English 
census, in which the ages are returned for the periods 
of five years: 

“Ladies of a very certain age bridled up at being 
obliged to tell the number of summers that had pass- 
ed over their heads, notwithstanding the loophole of 
the ‘‘five years” which the gallantry of the commis- 
sioners allowed them. Elderly gentlemen also, who 
wore dark wigs that like those auricular tell tales of 
the ci-devant jeune homme the ears, inwardly execrat- 
ed the system of exposure to which the census paper 
gave rise, and willingly ran the risk of a fine “not 
more than five pounds, nor less than forty shillings,” 
rather than be classed as old bachelors. From re-| tions gather round that Holy Land! City of David 
turns into which the commissioners have allowed | and of Solomon! There are the tombs of the prophets. 
us to peep, it appears that of the middle aged po- There are the birth-places of the pure of the poets 


standing you scum o 


celebrate our triumph, and I hope they will explode 
(Here a rotten egg whizzed past his head.) Ah! ah! 
that’s a shot from Shrewsbury. eI hope you'll have 
better manners before going to the polls, which I 
much doubt and so g night. Having concluded 
this elegant harangue, he disappeared with the ut- 


most celerity. 
FRANCE. 

Tare THE Census. France is now in asingular 
situation owlng to the cbnoxious fiscal census. The 
foreign tourist can scarcely take any direction in 
which he may not get into the midst of all-popular 
riots. Sanguinary scenes occur in the north, at Lille, 
for instance, as well as in the other divisions of the 
realm. The army—horse, foot and artillery—may 
be said to be chiefly employed in supporting the re- 
gisters and assessors, who, after all, can accomplish 
their dangerous task in a very imperfect manner and 
limited extent. Every kind of deception and trick 
has been practised by revolutionary emissaries on the 
poorer and more ignorant classes in the south and 
west, particularly to produce the impression, which 
the government cannot soon efface, that they are to 
be mercilessly taxed in every article of furniture, 
trade, apparel, husbandry, whateveris by any possi- 
bility susceptible of valuation and seizure. 


CANTON. . 

Tue Baraqvue FLoripa, Capt. Foucon, from Can- 
ton for New York, with a full care of silks, tea, sil- 
ver, China ware, &c. went ashore on the Brigantine 
shoals near Absecom beach on the 22d inst. and is 
said to be a total loss, vessel and cargo—the lafter 
valued at $200,000, mostly insured in New. York and 
Philadelphia. 

The Florida sailed from Canton on the 19th May. 
Rather more excitement prevailed, and preparations 
for hostility were 
Canton by Captain Elliot was apprehended, and bu- 
siness men were leaving there. 


PALESTINE. 

A Proyect. The Paris correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer states in one of his letters, that 
Prince Metternich (the intelligent premier of Aus- 
tria), has determined if possible, to constitute a 
Christian kingdom out of Palestine; of which Jerusa- 
lem is, of course, to be the seat of government. Such 
an idea, observes the Cincinnati Chronicle, will cause 
a thrill through every true Christian’s heart through- 
out the world. What memories and what associa- 


pulation of these kingdoms, one in three has grown | and the wisest of legislators. There are the battle 
five years younger since the date of the last census; | fields of the Assyrian and Babylonian, of Persian and 
one in seven two years younger; one in twelve re- | of Mede, of Jew and Gentile. There is Pisgah, and 
mains of the same age; one in thirty-eight is five There is Bethelem and Calva- 
years older than at the period referred to; and one in | ry—scenes of history, of suffering and glory! Time 
five hundred, and sixty has attained the full age that ' has long since reduced its palaces to ruins. Rude 
might have been anticipated from the lapse of years. | and profane usurpers have had the holy places; but, 
We believe it has been distinctly ascertained by these | dear to every devout heart in every land is Jerusalem, 
returns, that the highest age among the unmarried | once fountain of light, once tomb of the Saviour! 

ladies in this country is 29, the average is 21 7-8. 
The widows willing to marry again are quite juve- i : 
nile; and it is a remarkable fact, that many are large body of Israelites we give place to the follow- 
younger now, as widows, than they appear to be in | ing translation of the firman granted by his imperial 
the previous return as wives. jaded the effect of ; maesty, the sultan Abd-ul Medjid, to the Israelites 
the whole calculation is to show, perhaps, a compli- | in his empire, at the request of sir Moses Montefiore, 
ment to our young queen, that her subjects are the F. R. 8. and delivered to him at Constantinople, by 


most decidedly juvenile people in Christendom.” his excellency, Redschid pasha, minister of foreign 
tedy J peop as affairs to the Ottoman porte, 1lth Chesvan 5601— 


Aw Exection Scene—D’Isracui at Sarewspory. | 12th Ramazan. 125 rrespondin 
The Chronicle gives the following passages from the | 6, 1840. eee [Philadelphia pada 
gentlemanly harangue of Mr. B. D’Israeli, the orator, | 4 firman addressed to the chief judge at Constantinople 
novelist and legislator: Ironical laughter now roseto! af the head of which his imperial majesty, the sultan, 
T N ai Ha ri Vg ast his temper,| has written with his own hand the following words: 
claimed, oh, you brawlin Ss, you are] “ h i . . . 
very young and very si ae | hope. aae PE et Or Rien ee eee E ARE 
nows you are out. (“You go to Maidstone.”) I! “An ancient prejudice prevailed against the Jews. 
yin you come from Marshall's factory school. The ignorant believed that the Jews were accustom- 
A second squib exploded, upon which he exclaimed, ed to sacrifice a human being, to make use of his 
your squibs don’t go off, you young white factory blood at their feast of the passover. 
niggers: (Renewed riot and a shower of missles.)| “In consequence of this opinion, the Jews of Da- 
na the idea of seeing a gentleman frightens you. mascus and Rhodes, (who are the subjects of our 
N ere, o show how highly finished ne was a “gen-' empire), have been persecuted by other nations: The 
eman Bake I. ae 's ope arm akimbo, and calumnics which have been uttered against the Jews, 


Sinai, and Lebanon. 


INTERESTING TO Israeires. At the request of a 


of hisses, groans and ig? He continued—notwith- 
the factory infant school, won't 
let me speak, I hope they'll let off some squib to 


peer te: The destruction of 


— —— —— = 


| and the vexations to which they have been subject- 


ed have at last reached our imperial throne. 

“But a short time has elapsed since some Jews, 
dwelling in the Isle of Rhodes, have been brought 
thence to Constantinople, where they have been tried 
and judged according to the new regulations, and 
their innocence of the accusations made against them 
fully proved. That, therefore, which justice and 
equity required has been done in their behalf. 

“Besides which, the religious books of the He- 
brews have been examined by learned men, well 
versed in their theological literature, the result of 
which examination is, that it is found that the Jews 
are strongly prohibited not only from using human 
blood, but even that of animals. It therefore follows 
that the charges made against them and their religion 
are nothing but pure calumnies. 

“For this reason, and for the love we bear to our 
subjects, we cannot permit the Jewish nation, (whose 
innocence of the crime alledged against them is evi- 
dent), to be vexed and tormented upon accusations 
which have not the least foundation in truth, but that, 
in conformity to the hatti scherif which had been 
proclaimed at Gulhane, the Jewish nation shall pos- 
sess the same advantages and enjoy the same privi- 
leges as are granted to the numerous other nations 
who submit to our authority. 

“The Jewish nation shall be protected and defend- 


“To accomplish this object we have given the most 
positive orders that the Jewish nation dwelling in all 
parts of our empire, shall be perfectly protected as 
well as all other subjects of the sublime porte, and 
that no person shall molest them in any manner 
whatever, { except for a just cause), neither in the free 
exercise of their religion, nor in that which concerns 
their safety and tranquillity. In consequence, the 
present firman, which is ornamented at the head with 
our ‘hoomaioon,’ (sige manual), and emanates from 
our imperial chonuellere, has been delivered to the 
Israelitish nation. 

“Thus you, the above mentioned judge, when you 
know the contents of this firman, will endeavor to 
act with great care in the manner therein prescribed. 
And in order that nothing may be done in opposition 
to this firman at any time hereafter, you will register 
it in the archives of the tribunal; you will afterwards 
deliver it to the Israelitish nation; and you will take 
great care to execute our orders and this our sovereign 
will. 

“Given at Constantinople, the 12th Ramazan, 1256, 
6th of November, 1840.” 

GERMANY. 

New German Cosnace. Every traveller in Ger- 
many has experienced great inconvenience from the 
multiplicity of small sovereign states each exercising 
the power of coining moncy, and the consequent dif- 
ficulty of determining the seas anlar value of their 
separate coins. These several states have recently 
entered into an arrangement which obviates all diffi- 
culty. On the face of each new coin is the medal- 
lion profile of the sovereign prince by whom it is is- 
sued, and on the reverse, surmounted by a crown, is 
a shield containing in separate compartments the 
armorial bearings of the several states, parties to 
the confederation. We have before us a Prussian 
silver piece of the new coinage. Itis of the value 
of two thalers or $1 45}, but passes we believe for 
$1 50, and in beauty of execution it fully equals the 
silver coinage of England or France. 


RUSSIA. 

Tre Rexicions or Russia. We learn from one 
of the foreign quarterlies, that according to the late 
official returns, the Catholics of Russia amount to 
202,508. They possess 61 convents, containing 1,894 
monks; 51 nunneries, containing 660 nuns; 1,231 
churches and 1,176 chapels. The Armenians pos- 
sess 619 churches and 310 chapels, to which are at- 
tached 1,307 priests; 40 convents, containing 133 
monks and 31 nuns. The Lutherans have 902 
churches, to which 484 priests are attached. The 
Jews have 586 synagogues and 2,377 temples to which 
955 rabbis and 2,097 elders are attached. The Ma- 
homedans have 5,296 mosques, and 14,517 priests. 
The Calmues have 76 temples for the worship of 
Buddhism. There are no less than 45,354,000 of 
the Russians, who profess the oe of the Greek 
church, which is in fact the established religion of the 
empire, 
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- BUENOS AYRES. 

The bark Smyrna, captain Day, brings dates from 
Buenos Ayres to July 4th. The news of the presi- 
dent’s death arrived there on the 26th June, and ap- 
propriate measures were taken by the Americans to 
testify their respect for his character, and regret for 
his death. 

An engagement was daily expected between the 
squadrons of Admiral Brown and Commodore Coe, in 
fact, Capt. Day heard a heavy cannoni lig the day 
after he left port, from which he concluded that the 
engagement had taken place. f 

The accounts from the interior state that the anti- 
cipated engagement between Lavalle and La Madrid, 
is not likely to be realized, great defections taking 

lace in the forces of the former. Of other news there 
ìs nothing of importance. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Arrray. By a late arrival accounts have been 
received at Boston of an outrage attempted by the 
British consul, at Honolulu, on the editor of the Poly- 
nesian. Mr. Jarvis, a Bostonian. The cause of the 
attack was the publication of certain correspondence 
between the governor of the island and the consul. 
In order to punish the editor, the consul, accompa- 
nied by a man named Starkey, went to his house to 
horsewhip him; but it happened that a friend of Mr. 
Jarvis, just arrived from the United States, was at 
his house, and he, being almost as stout and strong 
as Mr. Charlton, immediately grappled with the 
latter, while Starkey attacked Mr. Jarvis. Mrs. J. 
brought her husband his cane, with which he punish- 
ed his assailant handsomely; and the consul, faring 
no better in his conflict with the stranger, made the 
best of his way out of the house, leaving Starkey to 
his fate. 

Both were subsequently brought before the civil 
authorities, and fined for the assault. 

The outrage produced the greatest excitement 
among all clases and complexions. A public meet- 
ing of all the foreigners was called, at which several 
Englishmen took a part, and resolutions were passed 
expressive of the indignation of the meeting and the 
foreign community, at the conduct of the consul and 
his associate, in the outrage, and the doings were 
published in the Polynesian. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE IsLanps. Forty men and 
forty women are now added to the mission from 
abroad, and employed in the missionary labor. 

Ten thousand copies of the Bible, are printed in 
their own language, and distributed among the natives 
of the Island. Marriage ceremonies are introduced— 
intemperance checks, and laws promulgated—sohools 
and churches are established, and agriculture and the 
mechanic arts flourish. 

The distilleries are all stopped. The government is 
modified from an absolute despotism toa limited mon- 
archy. The laws are published and read, and the 
rights af the people understood and protected—vi- 
cious and districtive amusements are abandoned, 
and the Christian Sabbath is more fully observed in 
this, than any other country. 

Poverty has given place to riches, and the open 
pastures every where laugh with fatness. Two thou- 
sand hogsheads of sugar have been produced, and silk, 
to which the climate is peculiarly adapted, will soon 
become a staple of the island. 

The present monarch is a gentleman, but not a 
Christian. He plays billards and drinks moderately— 
converses well, and is intelligent. One of the churches 
is 196 feet long and 62 broad; and and on the Sabbath, 
may be seen filled with Sandwich Islanders, who are 
well dressed, reading the scriptures in their own na- 
tive language—taking notes from the sermon, and 
singing hymns and spiritual songs, in tunes imported 
from the United States. 

The language is smooth, soft and musical—'tis the 
language of love. Thirty thousand of the inhabitants 
can read. Fifteen thousand attend schools, of which 
there are boarding schools and high schools, and 
schools for the children of the chiefs, where they are 
taught in English and their native langaage. There 
is a missionary seminary where the arts and sciences 
are taught. ; f 

There are nineteen churches, in which 20,000 per- 
sons assemble weekly for divine service. 

WEST INDIES. 

Cuga Coar. The coal raised from the mine disco- 
vered about a year ago, about six miles from Havana, 
has been tried by the Spanish steam frigates, and pro- 
nounced by the engineers to be excellent in quality— 
superior to the best English.—Analysis shows the 
coal to consist of the following parts:— 


Carbon, 71.74 
Oxygen ; 6.32 
Hydrogen, 8.44 
Ashes, 13.50 

100,00 


The rail road from the port to the mine is in rapid 
progress towards completion. As the bed is believed 
to be very extensive, the enterprising proprietors an- 
ticipate handsome profits on their outlay whenever 
the West India steamers shall regularly call at Ha- 
vana for a supply of fuel. 


MEXICO AND YUCATAN. 

ANOTHER REVOLUTION has broken out, and Santa 
Ana is again in the field. ; 

The New York Herald of the 29th contains Mexi- 
can dates to the 27th August, and Yucatan to the Ist 
September. 

n the 18th August Guadalaxara, in Mexico, un- 
der the command of Gen. Paredes, proclaimed for 
the abolition of the 15 per cent. duty, which had been 
recently levied by government, and in favor of a con- 
gress to be elected by the people. This created a 
great deal of excitement. The news of this outbreak 
reached Vera Cruz on the 24th ult. and Santa Ana 
immediately proclaimed in favor of the same mea- 
sures. He despatched troops on the 25th to occupy 
the principal castles and forts between Vera Cruz and 
the cit Mexico. 

On the 26th Vera Cruz also declared for the revo- 
lution. On the same afternoon Santa Ana, who had 
about 2,000 troops under his command, sent off a suf- 
ficient number to take possession of Perote, a castle 
which commands the communication between the 
city of Mexico and Vera Cruz. ‘Tiicy reached there 
on the 27th, just as the English mail was leaving. As 
soon as the general of Puebla heard of what had 
happened he despatched three hundred horse to the 
assistance of Perote, but Santa Ana had possession 
aoe these troops arrived within six leagues of the 
place. 

On the Ist instant the congress of Yucatan met, and 
no doubt, declared that province entirely free, inde- 
pendent, and a distinct country from Mexico, as all 
the members of the congress elected, belong to the 
party of separation. 

Colonel Paraza was sent by the Yutacan govern- 
ment on the 28th ult. as commissioner to Texas, re- 
lative to the mutual defence of the two republics 
against the fleet which Mexico is now preparing for 
the blackade of their coast. Of this fleet two iron 
steamers are building in England, to be ready next 
January, and two schooners at Brown & Bell’s yard, 
New York, to be ready in sixty days. And that go- 
vernment recently purchased a fine Spanish brig at 
Vera Cruz, which 1s now ready for service. How 
long will this fleet remain in the hands of the 
Mexicans? 


Pusric Dest.—The whole amount of the national 
liabilities of Texas, independent of the bonds sold by 
the loan commissioners, is, as far as the Austin City 
Gazette can glean from the records of the different 
offices, in item and amount as follows:— 

Audited drafts funded, $795,351 68 
Promissory notes funded, previous to the 
Ist July, 1840, in ten per cent. fund, 781,379 00 


Land scrip funded, 80,348 32 
Eight per cent. bonds, 849,900 00 
Promi org anta 2,944,988 62 
Navy d ; 115,000 00 

Interest on 10 per cent. funded debt to 
lst November, 1841, 188,658 05 

Interest on 8 per cent. bonds to Ist No- 
vember, 1841, 71,392 00 
45,827,009 67 


A pretty heavy debt for a population of 150,000 
inhabitants. 


Important To Emiarants. We have been fa- 
vored by a friend with a copy of the ‘Austin City 
Gazette,” containing ‘an act granting land to emi- 
grants,” a short abstract of the provisions of which, 
may not be unimportant to our readers, especially 
those preparing to emigrate to that country: 

Sec. 1. provides that each head of a family, (be- 
ing a free white person) who has emigrated to Texas 
since January 1, 1840, or may do so previous to Jan- 
uary 1, 1842, with his family, shall be entitled to 640 
acres of land—provided, he settle and actually reside 
on the same for three years—cultivate not less than ten 
acres—and have it surveyed, and plainly marked so as 
to include his improvements. 

Sec. 2. grants to each single man over seventeen 
years of age, 320 acres of land on the same condi- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. provides that a patent shall not issue, until 
the settler has shown by the certificate of the chief 
D of the county in which he resides, that he 

as pe by two good witnesses, that he has com- 
plied with this act, made oath to the same him- 
ae ; and also taken the oath of allegiance to the re- 
publice. 

Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, autho- 


dividuals named in the act, for the purpose of colos 
nizing and settling a portion of the vacant and unap- 
propriated land of the republic, and presctibé the 
manner in which the contract shall be carried into 
effect. The first three sections, contain all that is of 
interest to the general reader, and emigrants who go 
on their own account. Those who go under the pro- 
tection and care of contractors will learn of them the 
various conditions required. 


Inpran War. The following is from the Ozark 
Eagle, printed at Springfield, Green county, Mo. 

a gentleman Just from the Osage nation, we are 
ut in possession of the following letter from Mr. 
alloway, sub-agent for the Osages. The letter is 

addressed to the editors of the Houston (Texas) Te- 
legraph, and is A paren in this paper at the request 
of the writer, thinking that by that means the infor- 
mation contained therein would reach the frontiers of 
Texas sooner than through the medium of the papers 
of that country, and thus warn them of their danger: 


Osage Nation, Aug. 23. 
To the editors of the Houston ee 

GentLemen: The Osage people have not long since 
returned from their summer’s hunt on the south- 
western part of the Grand Prairie, bringing with 
them two white persons which they purc from 
the Cumanche Indians while out: one a young Span- 
ish woman, the other a girl of nine or ten years old, 
said to have been taken from the people of Texas. 
The Osages says these ple have many white pri- 
soners among them. They say further that the Cu- 
manches are only waiting for the leaves to fall from 
trees, to make a acode attack upon the whole’fron- 
tier of Texas. Propositions were made for the Osa- 
ges to send them four hundred warriors, which the 
Osages refused on account of their friendship for 
white poopie: A pipe has been sent to many, if not 
all the tribes on side of the mountains. How 
far they may succeed time will show alone. They 
have appointed a place of general rendezvous some- 
where not far from you, but of what precise place, I 
am unable to learn from the Osages. 

The fall season is close at hand, and fearing you 
might not be apprised of these movements, has in- 
duced me to give you this statement, which I now 
have from the Osage people. I am, with much re- 
spect, R. A. CALLOWAY, 

Snb-agent for Osages. 

Another gentleman from the same place inforras me 
that he conversed with an Osage chief on this subject, 
who informed him that there was no doubt about the 
intentions of the Cumanches. They had sent a pipe 
to all the adjoining tribes and solicited their co-ope- 
ration; many of whom had acceded tothe proposition. 
He also told our informant that the Cumanches had 
procured the aid of a tribe or band of men who were 
not Indians, amounting to several hundred. From the 
description given, our informant supposes them to be 
either Spaniards or Mexicans. The Cumanches aré 
reported to have some 75 or 100 white children with 
them, of whom they make servants. 
IS ee a a NIT PTE 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


OFFICIAL. 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Wuenreas it has come to the knowledge of the go- 
vernment of the United States that sundry secret 
lodges, clubs or associations exist on the northern 
frontier; that the members of these lodges are bound 
together by secret oaths; that they have collected 
fire-arms and other military materials, and secreted 
them in sundry places; and that it is their purpose to 
violate the laws of their country by making milit 
and lawless incursions, when opportunity shall offer, 
into the territories of a power with which the United 
States are at peace; and whereas it is known that 
travelling agitators, from both sides of the line, visit 
these lodges, and harangue the members in secret 
meeting, stimulating them to illegal acts; and where- 
as the same persons are known to levy contributions 
on the ignorant and credulous for their own benefit, 
thus supporting and enriching themselves by the ba- 
sest means; and whereas the unlawful intentions of 
the members of these lodges have already been ma- 
nifested in an attempt to destroy the lives and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants of Chippewa, in Canada, and 
the public property of the British government there 
being: Now, therefore, I, Jonn Ty er, president of 
the United States, do issue this my proclamation, ad- 
monishing all such evil-minded persons of the con- 
dign punishment which is certain to overtake them; 
assuring them that the laws of the United States will 
be rigorously executed against their illegal acts; and 
that if in any lawless incursion into Canada they fall 
into the hands of the British authoritics they will not 
be reclaimed as American citizens, nor any interfer- 


rise the president to make a contract with certain in- ; ence made by this government in their behalf. 


e 
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And I exhort all well-meaning but deluded persons | the importance of the subject, and the character of 
who may have joined these lodges, immediately to| the facts and circumstances it discloses are entitled.] 


abandon them, and to have nothing more to do with 
their secret meetings, or unlawful oaths, as they 
would avoid serious consequences to themselves.— 
And Iexpectthe intelligent and well-disposed mem- 
bers of the community to frown on all these unlawful 
combinations and illegal proceedings, and to assist 
the government in maintaining the peace of the coun- 
try against the mischievous consequences of the acts 
of these violators of the law. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, 
the twenty-fifth day of September, A. D. one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, and of 


[z 5] the independence of the United States the 
sixty-sixth. JOHN TYLER. 
By the president: 


Danie, WessTeER, secretary of state. 


PRESIDENT’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE ACT- 
ING POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
To tue Hon. S. R. Hossig, 
Sır: Information having been received in a form 
* entitled to attention that the postmasters at **#**#*#**, 
Pennsylvania, and ********** Ohio, have so far vio- 
lated the obligations which they impliedly assumed on 
taking office under my administratioh, of abstaining 
from any active partisanship, or in any way connect- 
ing their offices with party politics, or using them for 
party purposes, I have to request that inquiries shall 
instantly instituted into their conduct, and that if 
the charges against them be found to be true, they be 
immediately turned out of office, and citizens ap- 
pointed in their places who will otherwise conduct 
themselves. The post office department, in all its 
operations, should conducted for the single pur- 
pose of accomplishing the important objects for which 
it was established. Itshould in an especial manner, 
so far as is practicable, be disconnected from party 
politics. It was established for specified purposes of 
equal importance to every citizen. To convert it 
into an engine of party, to be used for party purposes, 
is to make it the fruitful source of the most alarming 
evils. Ramified as it is, and extended to every 
neighborhood, the purity of its administration, and 
necessarily of its agents, should be particularly 
ed. For a deputy postmaster to use his frank- 
ing privilege (a | ghee bestowed “pon him for the 
sole purpose of exonerating him from oppressive 
charges in the necessary correspondence of his office) 
in scattering over the country pamphlets, newspapers 
and proceedings to influence elections is to ou 
all propriety, and must not for a day be tolerated. 
Let this be left to the politicians. I should be happy 
if one or two examples shall be found sufficient to 
correct an evil which has so extensively prevailed. 
I will take this occasion, also, to add for your in- 
struction, that the appointment to, and continuance in 
the office of postmaster of any one editing a political 
newspaper is in the highest degree objectionable. It 
involves most of the consequences above stated—in- 
troduces politics into the post office—diminishes the 
revenue—and confers privileges on one editor which 
all cannot enjoy. Ina word, it is my fixed purpose, as 
far as in me lies, to separate the post office department 
from politics, and bring about that reform which the 
country has so loudly demanded. JOHN TYLER. 
September 28, 1841. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Collectors. 
William Walston, at Folly Landing, Virginia. 
Elias H. Haines, re-appointed at Sandusky, Ohio. 
, POSTMASTERS. 
Littleberry H. Mosby, at Louisville, Kentucky, in 
place of George L. Douglass, resigned; Ezra Daggett, 
at Milledgeville, Ga. re-appointed. 


THE CABINET. Jupce McLean, we learn 
from the Cincinnati Chronicle, declines the appoint- 
ment of secrelary of war, conferred upon him by the 
president. 

The Madisonian contains a letter from Lexington, 
Ky. of Sept. 24, which says: “Gov. Wicxuirre is 
now in this city. He will accept the seat in the ca- 
binet tendered him by the president and will depart 
for Washington ina fortnight.” 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. “Audi alteram 
partem.” [The attention of the American people is 
earnestly invited to the following letter. fe comes 
from a distinguished source. We need not say it is 
written by an able hand—that fact is evident from 
the force of it. It is a calm statement of facts, de- 

ing the position which Mr. Webster has occupied 
in the executive councils during the recent trying 
scenes at the capital, and illustrating the propriety 
of his present position. We trust that it will receive 
that grave consideration from the public to which 


ra 


Washington, September 14. 

Your friendship for Mr. Webster, and your soli- 
citude for his fame, induce me, who share with you 
both these sentiments, to communicate some parti- 
culars of his course during the eventful session just 
terminated, which evince his patriotism, judgment 
and devotion at once to the true interests of his ad 
and of the country. I shall tell you nothing whic 
you do not know already; but it may not be unsea- 
sonable nor useless, at such a moment as this, to 
have in one view, and from an eye witness, import- 
ant familiar facts. I confessa desire to have it kept 
constantly in the public mind, that his counsels and 
his wishes would have preserved unimpaired, the 
integrity of the whig party; would have prevented a 
dissolution of the cabinet, have maintained our of- 
ficial relations to the president, and have carried us 
through this administration and the organization of 
another, undistracted, unalienated and full of rea- 
sonable hope. 

At the commencement of the session, as before, 
Mr. Webster desired to see the country provided 
with a useful bank. This, of course, was to be ex- 
pected from his whole public life and opinions. As- 
certaining the existence of constitutional difficulties 
in the mind of the president, he assisted to have the 
bill which the secretary of the treasury was directed 
to send to the senate as a project, made as perfect as 
possible, consistent with those difficulties; he endea- 
vored to persuade his political and personal friends 
to pass that bill, imperfect, though he thought it, 
and though it was: he discountenanced the intro- 
duction of another and different one, which there 
were the best reasons to fear the presigent would not 
approve; he favored the attempt of Mr. Rives to re- 
store, by an amendment, the substance of the trea- 
sury project; and when that had been defeated, and 
the bill containing the compromise provision was 
sent to the executive, he sought to secure his of- 
ficial approval. In all this he manifested that fide- 
lity to the party, delicacy to the president, consi- 
deration of unfortunate and unanticipated circum- 
stances, and constant pursuit of a practical public 
good, which the country expected, indeed, from him, 
but could scarcely expect from any other man. 

When the purpose of introducing another bill, 
after the veto of the first was adopted in congress, 
Mr. Webster no doubt sought to have it so framed 
as to avoid the objections of the president; and pro- 
bably had no doubt it would receive his signature, 
until the appearance of Mr. Botts’ letter. From that 
moment, as you collect from Mr. Ewing’s letter, the 
president manifested great and not unnatural unea- 
siness and anxiety, and a very strong wish that the 
whole matter might be laid over until the next ses- 
sion. Mr. Webster thought this reasonable and ex- 

dient, under the circumstances, as did Mr. Ewing, 
if I understand his letter; and he communicated his 
opinion and his desire to his friends in congress.— 

e bill was passed and sent to the president, and 
then, as Mr. Ewing tells the public, and as I believe 
the truth to be, Mr. Webster submitted a written or 
oral argument to the president to persuade him to 
give it his sanction. 

You see, therefore, that if, in this matter, there 
had been on both sides, or on either side, faults or 
errors, Mr. Webster did all that he could do—all 
that man could do—in the succession of events, to 
prevent them. Down to the moment when he adopt- 
ed and declared his determination not to retire from 
office, there was no one within or without the whig 

rty who did not appreciate his sound judgment, 

is perfect fidelity and his admirable counsels. I 
have not a doubt that the sober second thought of 
the country will do justice to this determination.— 
His colleagues have retired, frêm the same convic- 
tion that influenced that portion of the whigs in con- 
gress who have presented an address to the public: 
to wit—that there no longer exists any hope of a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement of the question of the bank, 
under Mr. Tyier’s administration. Mr. Webster 
thinks the case not thus hopeless. He is for another 
trial; and in another sense than they would exhort 


Ne, cede malis, sed contra andentior ito. 
He thinks there is yet a reasomuble chance that the 
president and his new cabinet, all whigs, selected by 
a whig, may present such a scheme as shall receive 
the vote of a whig congress. You preceive, from 
his recent letter, that he deems a bank, as he always 
has done, in some useful form, to be wholly indis- 
pensable; and for so great a good he does not think 
the country ought to ber required to wait four years 
longer. this hope, and with these opinions, 
he remains in the cabinet: He remains at the post 
which the good president assigned to him, and at 
which Mr. Tyler desires him to remain. He secs, | 
have reason to believe, no cause to doubt that the 


president is influenced by a constant regard to the 
public interests and to the duties of his great office— 
although it is true that schemes of a bank have struck 
his mind differently at different times, as being within, 
or not within the constitutional principle he had 
adopted and avowed. In the considerations suggest- 
ed in the concluding language of the last veto mes- 
sage, there may perhaps be found for this an expla- 
nation and an excuse. 

You have, then, in a word, Mr. Webster’s whole 
course on this subject. He thought, as did the entire 
cabinet, that the project of a bill first sent by Mr. Ew- 
ing to the senate, on its call, ought to have been pass- 
ed by congress into a law. He wished the president 
to sign the somewhat different one which, instead of 
that, congress first sent to him. When the second 
bill was introduced, he thought it was in such a shape 
that it would receive the executive approbation; but 
after the explosion created by Mr. Botts’ letter, he 
strongly advised, as did Mr. Ewing too, that the whole 
subject should be laid over for three months, to af- 
ford time for mature thought, and for collecting the 
true sense of the country. 

Under these circumstances, you will concur with 
me that Mr. Webster ought tostay where he is. His 

ersonal honor permits and his public duties require 
it. The means of doing oodo preserving peace— 
of quieting the public mind agitated by apprehen- 
sion of. war—of assisting the administration by his 
wisdom, his experience, his unrivalled ability and 
his hold on the confidence of the country—these all 
are in his hands, and they impose a responsibility 
which he could not evade if he would, and I believe 
would not if he could. I verily believe that his re- 
tirement from the cabinet at such a moment as this 
would produce such an impression on the north and 
east of the uncertainty of our foreign relations, as 
greatly to diminish the chances of obtaining the re- 
sidue of the authorised loan at favorable rates. For 
the country, then, if not for himself, let him remain. 
“In all exertions of duty something must be hazard- 
ed.” | [New York Commercial Advertiser. 


HENRY CLAY. The whigs of Baltimore sent 
a committee to Washington, with a written invita- 
tion to this distinguished senator, to accept of some 

ublic demonstration of regard on his arrival in the 
Monumeutal city, to which Mr. Clay made the follow- 


ing reply: 
Washington, 14th Sept. 1841. 

_Genrtemen: In the midst of preparations for my 
departure to my home, I have received, by the hands 
of the gentlemen who have done me the honor to 
wait upon me, your obliging communication bear- 
ing date this day, transinitting a resolution adopted 
at a public meeting held in Baltimore yesterday, by 
which it is proposed to distinguish my expected 
visit to that city by signal public demonstrations. I 
pray you gentlemen, and those who constituted that 
meeting, to accept my greatful and respectful ac- 
knowledgments for this new and gratifying proof 
of attachment and confidence. I should embrace, 
with pleasure, the opportunity of visiting your city 
at this time; but jaded as I am, by the arduous la- 
bors of the session of congress just closed, and shar- 
ing, with the companions of my journey, an eager 
anxiety to terminate it, without delay, I regret that 
I must postpone a visit to your city to some future 


day. 

if, gentlemen, all, has not been accomplished at 
the late session of congress that the public interests 
demanded, more, much more has been effected than 
I anticipated at its commencement. If we have been 
greatly disappointed in the failure of repeated at- 
tempts to establish a sound currency, regulate ex- 
changes, and separate the purse from the sword, 
what American citizen, what whig will, on that ac- 
count, surrender himself to the sentiments of an 
ignoble despair? Who will not say that we will per- 
severe, with redoubled courage, until every remain- 
ing object of the glorious revolution of November 
last shall be completely consummated? Shall we be 
discouraged because one man presumes to set up his 
individual will against the will of the nation? On 
the contrary, let us superadd to the previous duties 
which we lie under to our country, that of pluck- 
ing from the constitution this sign of arbitrary pow- 
er, this odious but obsolete vestige of royal preroga- 
tive. Let us, by a suitable amendment to that in- 
strument, declare that the veto—that parent and fruit- 
ful source of all our public ills—shall itself be over- 
ruled by majorities in the two houses of congress. 
They would persuade us that it is harmless, because 
its office is preventive or conservative! Asif ana- 
tion might not be as much injured by the arrest of the 
enactment of good laws as by the promulgation of bad 
ones! 

Iam, gentlemen, greatly deceived, notwithstand- 
ing the astounding developments recently made, if 
the whig cause is not stronger than it ever was.— 


a 
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Resting, as it does, upon truth, sound policy and en- 
lightened patriotism, its votaries must be false and 
faithless, if it does not gloriously triumph, notwith- 
standing any temporary disappointment, 

Accept, gentlemen, assurances of the high regard 
and esteem of your friend and obedient ae 


CLAY. 
Messrs. Robert Gilmer, &c. 
FREE DUTIES. Table of the articles imported 


in 1839 free of duty, to be continued free under the 
revenue bill. 


Export. 
For the use of the U. States 489 — 
For societies, &c. 60,423 = 
Specimens of botany 5,087 — 
Anatomical preparations 1,356 — 
Antimony 13,667 — 
Spelter 136,965 — 
Burr stones, unwrought 46,417 563 
Brimstone 101,164 1,320 
Bark of cork tree 6,544 — 
Clay, unwrought 6,737 — 
Ra 588,318 495 ` 
Undressed furs 881,735 37,422 ' 
Hides and skins raw 3,158,029 80,183 
Plaster of Paris 127,714 — 
Barilla 150,637 — 
Dye wood 566,450 769,841 
Animals for breed 60,824 — 
Old pewter 44 — 
Tin, in pigs, &c. 1,447,252 33,298 
rass t ,666 — 
Copper “ 1,818,893 852,538 
Gala: and silver 5,595,179 5,865,039 
Tea 2,421,854 664,277 
Coffee 9,744,103 737,618 
Wool, at 8 cents 507,620 721 
Quicksilver 245,660 217,292 
Crude saltpetre 369,152 6,591 
$23,084,731 9,441,552 


These tables show very nearly what will be the 
operations of the tariff, in regard to articles hereto- 
fore free. The whole imports in 1840 were near 
70,000,000 less than in 1839 and having the estimate 
on the imports of 1840, the department computed the 
revenue to be derived from the new bills at $3,783,382. 
The imports have, however, scarcely ever been so 
low as during the past year; probably a medium 
would be nearer the truth say, 5,719,602. This is 
more than sufficient to meet the wants of an econo- 
mical government, and will undoubtedly fall so far 
behind the views of the present congress, that fresh 
burdens will be imposed, and the foreign commerce 
become as fluctuating as a paper currency. 

[ Herald. 


DARING OUTRAGE! Our territory invaded, and 
an American citizen kidnapped by British armed soldiers. 

The St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger, of Sept. 24th, 
says—Since the announcement in our last paper of 
the gross outrage committed upon our rights as a na- 
tion, and upon the lives and liberty of individuals, in 
the forcible seizure and abduction of col. James W. 
Grogan, we have been able to gather further testi- 
mony in relation to the affair, which we lose no time 
in presenting to our readers. As might have been 
anticipated, such an outrage could not but be follow- 
ed by the exasperation and excitement of the people, 
and it is highly creditable to our fellow townsmen 
that immediately upon the arrival of the news of 
Col. Grogan’s seizure, they made due preparations 
for the procurement of indisputable facts which they 
might lay before the governor of Vermont and the 
proper authorities at Washington. At a large and 
respectable meeting at the court house, on the 21st 
aid 92d ultimo, the public sentiment was manifested 
and facts and resolutions were presented for the con- 
sideration of the people generally. 

The committee appointed to collect testimony re- 
lative to this illegal transaction, reported on Wed- 
nesday evening, and read to a very large audience 
sundry affidavits, the substance of which we are 
about to communicate to our readers. Those affida- 
vits indicate plainly that rumor had not magnified the 
atrocity of the act. 

It appears from one of the affidavits that on the 
19th inst. there were present at the tavern of J. M. 
Sowles, at Alburgh, a short distance this side of the 
line sundry persons from Canada, in company with 
James W. Gropak, and among the rest a dragoon 
who urged Grogan to drink, and was particularly 
attentive to him, so much so that his courtesies be- 
came suspicious. The suspicions were communicat- 
ed to Grogan, and he was advised that a plan was 
afoot to kidnap him, and to transport him to Canada. 
Grogan finally following the friendly advice given 
him, went to city, so called, and afterwards 
went to pass the night at the house of Wm. Brown, 


| his brother-in-law, who resides about three miles 
from the boundary line. 

From the affidavit of another, it appears that Wm. 
Brown and his wife were awakened about 2 o’clock 
in the morning of Monday, the 20th September, by a 
noise occasioned by the breaking open, and forcible 
entrance of a gang of armed men into their dwelling. 
This gang, consisting of fifteen or more, were in the 
uniform of British soldiers, and, as could be seen by 
the lantern they carried, fully armed. Mr. Brown 
sprang from the bed upon perceiving the intruders, 
and was met at the door of his sleeping room by a 
British ruffian, who presented his gun and bayonet, 
and ordered him to remain quiet. Mr. Brown called 
aloud to his sons, who were sleeping above, and was 
threatened by the soldier that he would certainly be 
shot unless he desisted speaking. The remainder of 
this gang rushed into the adjoining room, where Col. 
Grogan was sleeping, crying out as they entered, 
«Here he is!—here he is!!—Shoot bim—blow his 
brains out.” They seized him and dragged him from 
his bed, and carried him by force through the house, 
and conveyed him to the road, where there were ve- 
hicles in readiness to take him across the line. Mr. 
Brown testifies that he was apparently strangled, so 
' that he could neither speak, or make even a show of 

resistance. 
It appears from another affidavit, that the son of 
Mr. Wm. Brown came down at his father’s call as 
soon as he could put on his clothes, and was met by 
one of the British dragoons—an Irishman, as he 
'thought—who cocked his gun and ordered him to re- 

turn, or he would shoot him. Soon after they had 
' gone off with Grogan, young Mr. Brown discovered 

a drab-colored hat, a British bayonet, and a cotton 

handkerchief, *which they dropped in the hurry of 
| their proceedings. Soon after daylight a British dra- 
‘goon was seen riding towards the house of Mr. Brown, 
apparently in search of the articles which the ruffians 
had accidentally lost. As soon as he saw he was dis- 
covered, he ran his horse back to her majesty’s 
dominions. 


From another affidavit, it appears that a gentleman 
going from Clarenceville to Missisquoi Bay overtook 
a wagon, in which was James W. Gr , 4 armed 
soldiers and a driver, and 4 mounted dragoons riding 
and keeping guard by the wagon. Grogan was placed 
in the bottom of the wagon. Upon their arrival at 
| the Bay, Grogan remained in the wagon, surrounded 
i by a strong guard in front of the guard house, for 
about a quarter of an hour, after which he was or- 
dered into the guard house, and from thence was taken 
to Montreal. Grogan appeared badly wounded and 
bruised—his face was very much disfigured, and it 
was with great difficulty he could walk or step. The 
party that brought him to the guard house from Al- 

urgh was formally dismissed in true military style, 
by Serjeant Reed, who belongs to Captain Jones’ 
company of ett dragoons in her majesty’s service. 
It was reported at Missisquoi Bay, that on the evening 
Sh to the transaction above detailed, Captain 

ones had been heard to say, that he had despatched 
a squad of men after Col. Grogan, and that Grogan 
would, without fail, be taken that night. 

The substance of the above affidavits (save one) 
was read aloud at the meeting held at St. Albans, on 
the evening of the 22d, and upon the correctness of 
the facts no doubt need be entertained. They are 
proof indisputable that an armed force of her majes- 
ty’s service—acting by command of superior officers 
in the service of her majesty—entered upon our ter- 
ritory, and committed a gross outrage upon James W. 
Grogan, a natural born American citizen, who was in 
the enjoyment of all the rights of a citizen of the 
United States. The affidavits establish, beyond a ca- 
vil, that this outrage was premeditated and brutal 
beyond comparison—ethat our territory has been in- 
vaded and all law and right been ruthlessly disre- 
garded and trampled upon. This being the fact, it 
was obligatory upon us to search out testimony to 
establish the assertion, and to transmit it to the pro- 
per authorities, with a full and proper representation 
of the time, and place, and nature of the outrage. 
This has been promptly done, and we anticipate such 
a notice of it as its extreme brutality demands. The 
papers have been forwarded to Washington, and to 
our governor; and we doubt not measures will be 
taken to demand redress for this insult, and to rescue 
us from a repetition of an offence which debases even 
those British soldiers who disgraced humanity by their 
barbarity and cruelty in the late Canadian insur- 
rection. 

Of the state of excitement, which the above trans- 
action was so well calculated to inflame, we may 
judge by the tenor of the following, from a corres- 
pondent of the Boston Mail: 

Swanton, Farts, (Vt.) Sept. 23. 

Great excilement on the northern frontier in conse- 
quence of the abduction of Colonel Grogan—Public meet- 
ing and retaliatory measures. [have just returned from 


a boat excursion to the Isle of Motte, and [ find that 
the excitement among the people of Grand Isle coun- 
y in consequence of the recent abduction of Colonel 

rogan from Alburgh, is of the most intense descrip- 
tion. Public meetings have been held at St. Albans, 
Alburgh, and several other places, at which strong 
resolutions were passed with great unanimity, cen- 
suring the act referred to, and pledging the members 
to be ready at a moment’s warning to repel any far- 
ther incursions of the British tories. 


The feeling in this section of the country against 
her majesty’s government in Canada is very strong, 
and has been kept alive for the last few years by the 
patriot movements and the outrages which have been 
committed from time to time, and this last outrage 
is more than they seem willing peaceably to with- 
stand. There are a great many private depositories 
of arms and ammunition in this section, and I have no 
doubt that an army of five thousand volunteers for 
the invasion of Canada could be raised in a fortnight, 
if it was thought the general and state governments 
would not interfere. 


It is said that papers have been circulated among ' 
those known to be opposed to the British government 
in Canada, pledging them to some hostile movement 
or other; and I‘have no doubt that a rescue of Col. 
Grogan is contemplated, though it may be carried 
out. We have as good a right to march to Montreal 
as the British tories had to march to Alburgh. 

I think you will hear of some desperate movement 
in this quarter shortly. The old sloop Gleaner re- 
cently left St. Albans in the night for North Hero or 
the Vineyard, and it is whispered that she was load- 
ed with arms, &c. A secret society, the object of 
which is nig ss to be another attempt at revolution 
in Canada, has existed for some time all along the 
frontier, from the “Indian Stream” in New Hamp- 
shire to Detroit, and unless our state and national 
governments take strong measures to curb the fac- 
tious spirit, the most fearful consequences may ensue. 

The Montreal Herald without noticing the manner 
of the arrest of Grogan, says: “We are happy to 
learn that a man, Grogan, notorious during the bore 
der disturbances in Canada, has been arrested and 
lodged in jail. But froma series of papers drawn 
up in consequence of the trial of West, (which we 
will publish as soon as possible) we fear that this 
man also will, by the grossest perjury, be able to 
evade justice. 

The Madisonian significantly remarks, that “the 
state of facts upon which the president’s timely pro- 
clamation is predicated, would astonish the people of 
the United States, were the details spread before 
them. To say the least, they indicate the necessity 
of great prudence and judgment to preserve the peace 
of the country.” > 


ARMED FORCES ON THE LAKES. A treaty 
or arrangement was made in 1817 betwcen the two 
countries, by which it was stipulated that the naval 
force to be maintained upon the American lakes by 
the respective parties, should thereafter be confin 
to the following vessels on each side: 

“On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding one 
hundred tons burden, and armed with an eighteen 
pound cannon. 

“On the Upper Lakes, to two vessels not exceed- 
ing like burden, and armed with like force. 

“On the waters of Lake Champlain, one vessel not 
exceeding like burden, and armed with like force.” 

It was further agreed that if either party should 
thereafter be desirous of annuling the agreement, and 
should give six months’ notice to that effect, the 
agreement should cease to be binding after the expi- 
ration of the six months. The British government 
gave notice to the president of the United States in 
November, 1838, that that government had found it 
necessary to increase their armament on the lakes. 


OUR TRADE WITH THE SANDWICH IS- 
LAND AND NORTH WEST COAST. The Bos- 
ton Mercantile Journal says the fur trade on the 
north west coast, afforded for many years a profita- 
ble trade for a large number of American ships. 
But the Hudson Bay company have proved themselves 
too powerful for American traders to contend with, 
and they have completely driven the American trade 
from the coast; not an American vessel has made a 
voyage there in the fur trade for several years, and 
our government is called upon by every motive, to 
secure our rights as a nation, to that important part of 
our domain, and protect our trade. Plans are laid, and 
means are now in operation, for destroying our great- 
ly diminishing trade at the Sandwich Islands, which 
may be successful. 

he following extracts of letters dated in March 
last, from a respectable mercantile house at the Sand- 
wich Islands, show the state and prospcct of trade 
there, and the means used by the British consul, by 
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this fund, or the remnant that is left of it, here are 
four large states interested to use their votes and in- 
fluence against its return to the treasury. The policy 
of lending public funds to the states, we have ever 
looked upon as but little, if any better than a gift, 
and as a system studiously to be aha 


the agent of the Hudson Bay company, and others to 
effect their object: 

“The English make their boast, that they will de- 
stroy the Yankee trade here by underselling them.— 
The English brigs Trinculo, from Liverpool, and 
Wave, from London, with full and well selected car- 

, arrived here the 23d and 26th ult. This country 
‘. inundated with goods of all sorts, and prices have 
very much fallen. Do not make any further shipments 
until a more favorable change.” 

“Never, since my acquaintance here, has there 
been so many goods in first hands. California, and all 
the Russian ports are well sup lied, and there is a 
among purchasers here; hhe retailers are all 


hil. Ledger. 


a 


FOREIGN CRIMINALS. Itis well known that 
every arrival here from Europe, brings to our city 
many foreigners who have been compelled to fly from 
their country on account of crimes committed at 
home. These criminals mix in with the honest and 
industrious emigrants, and it is difficult to find them 


panic r ) } 
well supplied]. The ship Morea arrived here the | out, notwithstanding accurate descriptions of the 
26th ult. and brig Lama, 7th inst. There is enough | persons of these criminals have been forwarded by 


goods here to supply the market for a year and a half 


or more.” 
«Besides the ship 


the police officers of Europe. 

It has been a matter of surprise to our police, that 
these criminals, on their landing go as direct “as the 
carrier pigeon” to the haunts of rogues and thieves 
in this city; which clearly and conclusively proves 
they have been in correspondence with thieves al- 
ready settled here, and robably come over by invi- 
tation, aware of the inducements afforded by the 
laxity and weakness of our police establishment. 
Several 
have visited the United States on business, and have 
recognised the runaways by the dozen, in New York 
and Philadelphia. An intelligent officer is shortly 
expected here, from London—and if the police of 
are disposed, they may derive much useful 
from him, as he has been an active rent 
and a travelling officer of the Peel 


Gloucester, and another ship 
from Boston, ship Europa, and barque Don Quixotte, 
from Valparaiso, and brig Joseph Peabody, from China 
are all expected soon. In fact the market is com- 
pletely glutted, and bad prospects in view.” 

The Sandwich Islands are likely to be well sup- 
plied, as in addition to the above vessels expected 
there at that time, three ships have sailed for those 
Islands this season, already, with full cargoes, and 
three or four others are expected to leave here this 


fall, if they can get cargoes, for the same lace. 
[N Y. Times. 


THE SANTA FE EXPEDITION. The last Aus-| i 
tin City Gazette states that a letter has been receiv- | at “Bow street,” 
ed there from an American resident at Santa Fe, | police for thirteen years. The writer will inform 
which says that the citizens were anxiously expect-| the police on the arrival of the officer, that they may 
ing the expedition. The writer further adds:—We | realise the advantages referred to. [N Y. Times 
have been looking for some news from Texas, be- 
cause every American and more than two-thirds of 
the Mexicans, and all the Pueblio Indians are with 
us heart and soul, and whenever they have heard of 

our sending troops there has been a rejoicing; and, 
indeed, I have talked many times with the governor, 
and he says he would be glad to see the day of your 
arrival in this country, as he feels well assured that 
no aid will be sent from below, as they have no means 
and he himself will offer no resistance. 

The Gazette urges the Texian merchants to make 
an effort to secure the Santa Fe trade, and estimates 
the amount annually paid to the United States or its 
equivalent for goods, at one million. This trade, the 
Gazette insists, naturally belongs to Texas. Some 
valuable gold mines have been discovered at Santa 
Fe which yielded, for the six months ending March 
Ist, over $300,000. The Santa Fe expedition had 
not succeeded in meeting the Indians, though they 
proceeded to the place where they were represented 
to be assembled in force. They found the crops ga- 
thered and the village deserted. 

The different parties had also returned to Austin 
without mecting any Indians, although they heard of 
them every where. 


THE SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. One of the 
most reprehcnsible movements of the late adminis- 
tration of the United States treasury, and the more to 
be complained of from the fact that it was in oppo- 
sition to the professed principles of the party then in 
power, is the investment in state bonds of the Smith- 
sonian bequest, that magnificent fund bequeathed to 
the city of Washington for purposes of education, 
instead of its being held in trust by the government. 
The following are the amounts loaned to the states, 
and the premium paid by each, to which we have 
also added the loss by the depreciation of the credit 
of the states and the contraction of the currency, 
as shown by the market rates of the stocks of those 


THE ARMY. 

Gen. Woot, the suecessor of Gen. Scott, was ap- 
inted inspector general in 1816, and since that time 
e has discharged the duties with distinguished honor 
to himself and his country. The office is oftentimes 
beset with hardships and perils. Gen. Wool has en- 
countered many while on official duty in the “far 
west,” when beyond the reach of friendly aid or the 
physician’s skill. It is in that lone region, where the 
services of an inspector are most needed, that this 
gallant officer has often periled his life in the vigilant 
discharge of his duties. Gen. Wool resides at Troy, 
N. Y. where he sustains all the relations of an excel- 
lent citizen as well as those of a gentleman and sol- 

dier. [ Phil. N. American. 


Tue Norruern Frontier. The Madisonian states 
that the United States troops recently sent into New 
York, were not intended for Utica but were ordered 
to Rome to protect the property of the United States, 
consisting of several thousand stand of arms, &c. a 
measure judged to be necessary on information and 
advice received by the government. The same paper 
says that the federal government has no desire to as- 
sume that bayonets are necessary to enforce a due 
administration of justice. 


Fortirications at New Beprorp. The New Bed- 
ford Register informs us that Lieut. Stevens of the 
engineer corps, arrived at that place on Saturday, 
and that, under his direction, O rations are to be 
commenced immediately upon the old fort in that 
harbor. 


Survey. We learn that Major Bache, of the to- 
pographical engineers, with his party, will com- 
mence a survey of the Patapsco river in a few days. 
This we presume is the preliminary step to the loca- 
tion for a fort on Sollars’ flats, or wherever the board 


of engineers may deem the most important to be. 


1—NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Ehglish police officers, at different periods, , 
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harranguing a circle of his warriors, and upon the re- 
verse a chieftain of the Narragansetts calmly survey- 
ing the lightning as it flashes around him, while his 
foot is placed upon the neck of a Mohawk foe. This 
medal is suspended from a circlet of eagle’s talong, 
curiously interwoven with the skin of a spotted snako, 
upon a ground of dark blue cloth. Large silver or- 
naments are in his ears, and a fillet of the same metal 
set in with red and blue glass, clasps round an almost 
classical forehead. On the back of the scalp three 
large black ostrich plumes are sewed into a band 
going underneath the fillet. The belt to which his 
quiver is attached, and that going round his body, are 
both made of wampum. A pouch hangs at his side, 
made of the skin of a young panther. His legs up to 
above the knee are covered with leggings of tanned 
deer skin, and his feet encased in mocassins of the 
same material. In height he is about five feet ten, 
and from appearance one would take him for a Peru- 
vian Adonis, rather than a cold-blooded murderer. 
He has a most pleasing expression of countenance, 
and is perfectly symmetrical in roportions. A dark 
mellow eye, with the organ of language very large, 


ja handsome nose, and a mouth expressing strong de- 
termination, completes his appearance. 


When we were presented to him he scarcely look- 
ed up; but upon offering him our hand, he nodded his 
head, uttered a low “ugh!” and returned the grasp 
with a cordial pressure. After the salutation was 
over, he sank down upon a deer skin, and appeared 
totally unconscious of there being any one in the 
room besides himself. Seventeen of his followers, 
among them his brother and two of his negroes, are 
confined in the room with him. One of them, a 
gigantic fellow of about six feet two inches, Ta-gin- 
no-mee, which means “the Black Bear that smells 
blood,” was the ugliest looking fellow that we ever 
saw. A pair of sleepy black eyes, denoting ferocity 
of disposition, a bull-dog neck, and a thick pair of 
brutal lips, put us in mind of the adage, “familiarity 
breeds contempt;” so we thought best not to feel his 
pulse, and we didn’t either. 

We were informed by one of the soldiers who cap- 
tured him, and who was attached to the guard on 
board the Walter Ann, that Wild Cat is a most hu- 
mane, generous man, and withal a brave and deter- 
mined warrior. As for the murders which the news- 
papers said he “had exulted in,” we believe it all 
moonshine, as our informant tells us there is nota 
chief in eastern Florida, who has committed fewer 
aggressions than Wild Cat. He is re resented as liv- 
ing in style in his own country, and has a number of 
negro slaves; forty or fifty horses; and, to cap the cli- 
max, is married toa lovely Indian girl! An anec- 
dote is related of him by one of the soldiers, while on 
board the vessel. It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and millions of stars reflected upon the clear bosom 
of the gulf, making it appear as though the gallant 
vessel was ploughing her way over a carpet of blue 
and gold. Coa-coo-chee was standing upon the deck 
with his arms folded, and his noble countenance 
turned toward the sky. A soldier approached and 
asked him what he was thinking of. He replied, in 
his native tongue—“‘My eyes look at the dim light 
hung where Manito rules—my body goes to rot in 
the dungeon of the white man, but my heart is in the 
bosom of my bride! Ca-lir-hoee!” continued he, 
while his chest heaved with the deep feelings of his 
soul, ‘Ca-lir-hoee! may the flowers on thy grave 
bloom where the pale face dares not trample.” Ca- 
lir-hoee is the name of a former wife, which, being 
interpreted means “Music of the Snow.” 


Reminiscences. Carr. Tuomas Harrison. A 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer, who 
signs himself “A visiter at Washington,” says:— 


states: [ Baltimore American. ne prea og ee which often occur 
. | Amount of|Loss by de- to those who visit the city of Washington, is the one 
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nothing more than a silver medal, bearing on one 


Another matter highl 
side a full length bust of the celebrated king Philip, 


, important in this question 
is that, in case it shoul i 


become requisite to call in 


' rable and glorious field, a musket shot passed through 
his foot, and a few moments afterwards a cannon 


Pa 


and on the 25th ult. the 
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shot perfected the dismemberment of the whole limb. 


Captain Harrison, however, all bleeding and suffer- 
ound, but conti- 
continued in its 


ing as he was, refused to quit the 
nued to cheer on his company, an 


‘command until the day was won. Well might Gen. 


Scott speak of this “glorious display of fortitude.”— 
It was a specimen of the valor of a true-hearted Ame- 


rican. 


“In rescuing these facts from oblivion, I feel that I 
poo an act of justice only, happy to become their 


rief chronicler.” 


THE NAVY. 
The U. S. Phænix, passed midshipman Nolan, 


commanding, sailed from Norfolk, on 22d ult. for 


Florida. 


Temperance Rerorm. The Washington corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Sun, says: On Sunday af- 
ternoon last the rev. Geo. G. Brooke delivered a tem- 


rance lecture in the market house, navy yard, in 
is usual happy and impressive manner; in the course 
of his remarks he acknowledged the receipt of a let- 
ter from an officer of the marine corps, stationed on 
board the Delaware, which stated that the marines 
were faithful to the pledge of total abstinence, and 
had received the high commendation of the commo- 
dore and other officers of the ship. Nor are the gal- 
lant tars attached to that noble vessel found wanting 
in that glorious cause. I am informed, that nearly 
the whole crew have signified their desire to relin- 
quish the daily allowance of grog and receive its 
equivalent in money. This determination on the 
part of our sailors and soldiers welds the sheet anchor 
of our country’s safety. 


Navy Pensions. The act recently passed by con- 
gress, providing for the payment of navy pensions, is 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and six cents is hereby appropriated, to be paid out 
of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropria- 
ted, for the payment of pensions and half pay charge- 
able on the navy pension fund; provided, that all wi- 
dows or children of all naval officers, seamen or ma- 
rines now deceased, and entitled to receive or make 


poof of their pensions under the act of the third of 


arch, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, shall re- 


ceive the same until the close of the next session of 


congress; but no widow or children of any naval offi- 
cer, seamen or marine who may hereafter die shall 
be entitled to any pension by virtue only of any pro- 
vision in the said act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no officer, 
seaman or marine entitled to a pension from the navy 
pension fund, who receives pay from the public trea- 
sury, shall receive more from the said fund than is 
sufficient to make the whole amount received from 
both the above named sources equal to the pay fixed 
by law for the grade to which the officer, seaman or 
marine may belong, as an officer in the services in 
which he may be engaged during the year, so that 
no officer shall receive pay at the same time both as 
a pensioner and an officer in service. 


Commopore Perry tHe Hero or Lake Enie. 
The Newport Herald states that the remains of Com- 
modore Perry were removed from the grave where 
they have remained since they were brought from 
Trinidad, to their new and final resting place, at the 
side of the monument, which is to be at once com- 
pleted, under the direction of a committee of the 
state. The outside coffin was almost entirely decay- 
ed, leaving the leaden case exposed to view. 


SINGULAR MODE OF OBTAINING EVIDENCE IN THE 
Nava. service. Under this head the Boston Mer 
cantile Journal contains a long article, in which the 
secretary of the navy and Commodore Wilkinson are 
severely censured for their connection with a pro- 
ceeding which recently took place on board of some 
of the United States vessels in Boston harbor. The 
facts in the case, as set forth in the Mercantile, are 
as follows: tad 

In the early part of August, a communication da- 
ted on board the U. S. frigate Macedonian, appeared 


in a New York paper, in which the character of 
Commodore Wilkinson was severely dealt with.— 


The commodore suspected the author of the commu- 
nication to be one of the officers of the squadron, and 
for the purpose of obtaining positive proof of the fact 
he applied to the secretary of the navy for authority 
to require every officer under his command to say, 
upon his honor, whether he wrote the communica- 
tion or not. The secretary granted this authority, 
cers having been assem- 
bled on board of the Macedonian, the commodore 

roceeded to put the propo interrogatory. The 
irst lieutenant, the chaplain, and the midshipmen 
attached to the ship, answered the question in the 
affirmative; but six commissioned officers, and the 


acting master of the ship, refused to answer at all.— 


On the same day the question was proposed to the 
officers of the sloop Warren, and with the exception 
of Commander Jameson, one midshipman, and one 
forward officer, all declined answering. The officers 


who refused to answer the interrogatory, have for- 


warded their reasons for so doing to the department. 


They disclaim, in the most positive terms, being in- 


fluenced in their proceedings in this matter by aught 
bordering on insubordination, or disrespect to the se- 
cretary of the navy, or the commodore, but they con- 
ceive that by replying to the question they should re- 
linquish that right guarantied to every American citi- 
zen, by which he is protected from all compulsion to 


give testimony which might tend to criminate him- 
self; also that such a question, propounded in sucha 
manner, may be regarded as an accusation of avg 


committed the offence complained of, and a deman 


of each officer to plead guilty or not guilty; also, that 


an answer to this question would admit a principle, 
establishing a precedent, and perhaps a rule, which 


might be made an instrument of malevolence and op- 
d 


pression; that the establishment of such a rule wou 
destroy all professional pride, and banish from the 


service a proper esprit de corps; and that the object of 


the interrogatory being to learn the author with a 
view to his punishment, the effect, if any officer in 


the squadron committed the offence, would be to find 


him guilty before he was tried, and rob him of his 


right to keep his own secret, —here the matter, for 


the present, rests. 


ea e a a a a a. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 
COMPARATIVE TABLE, 


SHOWING THE MONEY VALUE OF THE AGRICULTURAL IN- 

DUSTRY OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE UNION. 

In the September number of Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine, is a table furnished for publication in that 
journal, by the secretary of state, showing the amount, 
in quantity, of the agricultural products of the union. 
This table does not, however, include Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Michigan, Wisconsin or Florida. 
Kentucky and Middle Florida had not sent in their 
returns; and the aggregate from the southern states 
had not been made up. l 

With the aid of this table we have made an esti- 
mate of the money value of the several products, and 
have placed the result side by side with the popula- 
tion of the states respectively, to show the yield per 


head, in round numbers. 


Value. Pojnilation. Per head. 
Maine 120,000 501,793 $69 
New Hampshire 25,703,000 284,574 90 
Vermont 43,227,000 291,948 148 
Massachusetts 28,809,400 737,699 38 
Rhode Island 3,745,800 108,830 34 
Connecticut 22,945,000 309,948 74 
New York 233,300,000 2,428,921 98 
New Jersey 35,911,000 373,308 95 
Pennsylvania 136,249,000 1,724,033 79 
Delaware 6,027,000 78,085 78 
Maryland 43,846,200 469,232 93 
Virginia 102,177,000 1,239,797 82 
South Carolina 49,117,800 594,398 82 
Georgia 58,830,000 691,392 85 
Ohio 84,507,000 1,519,467 55 
Tennessee 73,130,000 - 829,510 83 
Louisiana 37,706,000 352,000 106 
Alabama 42,376,600 590,756 71 
Mississippi 41,773,000 375,601 111 
Missouri 22,309,400 383,702 58 
Indiana 47,859,000 685,866 69 
Ilinois 35,264,500 476,183 74 
Arkansas 10,536,000 97,574 108 
Iowa 2,277,000 43,035 53 
Dist. of Columbia 352,000 43,712 7 


It will be seen by the foregoing that only four 
states produce more than $100 to each head of the 
PPa Vermont, Mississippi, Arkansas and 

uisiana. Of these Vermont takes the lead; and 
must certainly be considered the most enterprising, 
industrious and thrifty agricultural state in the union. 

Massachusetts is lowest in the scale; but that state 
is engaged extensively in commerce and manufac- 
tures. 

The states most devoted to planting and farming, 
or whose products are chiefly agricultural, are most- 
ly the southern and western. All the New England 
and middle states, as also Ohio are very considera- 
ble manufacturers, and the most of them have a larg 
commercial and navigation interest—causes which 
operate to draw away hands from agriculture. 

The average productions per capitem is $77 50.— 
Fourteen members of the union rise above this ave- 
rage, the remaining ten below it. 

e hope it will not be long before the public is fa- 
vored with complete corrected statements, showing 
the results of the whole productive industry of the 
country. It will furnish a mass of facts, which, in 
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many points of view, may well be considered, as in- 
valuable. The differences which may be vissible be- 
tween the productions of the several states will per- 
haps have to be accounted for by something besides 
disparities in population. In other words, the homely 
jie may come up: “Do they work it right?” 
nd the answer may be of some service. 
[Cincinnati Gazette. 
NEW YORK. 

Hon. Joun C. CLarg,: representative of the Che- 
nango district in congress, has issued an address to 
his constituents upon the present aspect of our public 
affairs. It is condemnatory of the president. 


Restonation. The N. York Commercial Adver- 
tiser says: the hon. Jonn Greie, of Canandaigua, 
has resigned his seat in congress as a member from 
the county of Ontario. Mr. Greig, it will be re- 
membered: was elected to congress last spring, to 
PP ys the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Granger, on his appointment to the office of 
poma general. Now that circumstances have 

rought Mr. Granger back again among his consti- 
tuents, as a private citizen, Mr. Greig has determin- 
ed to give those constituents an opportunity of send- 
ing Mr. Granger, who was their choice, back again 
to the house of representatives. 


A Capture. Yesterday, deputy sheriff Snyder, 
while in the discharge of his duty at Bern, was seiz- 
ed by the Helderberg “Indians.” They intend, it is 
said, to deliver him to the authorities of Schoharie, 
where some legal process is out against him. As he 
was expected to be an important witness in the legal 
proceedings that are soon to be commenced against 
some of the tenants, these steps have no doubt been 
taken for the purpose of securing his abscence. 


[Albany Argus. 


HeLpersera war. The difficulties between the 
Patroon and his tenants, is renewed. We have, by 
the last mail, accounts of arrests—forcible rescue— 
intimidation of the sherifi—&c. &c. 


Dysentery of a malignant character is prevailing 
in some of the river counties above the Highlands— 
and also typhus and bilious fevers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

- Canpmartes. W. B. Reed, esq. who had been no- 
minated by the whig convention of Philadelphia as 
their candidate to succeed Mr. Sergeant in the U. 8. 
house of representatives, not only declined the nomi- 
nation but also declined at the same time his seat in 
the senate of the state. Joseph R. Ingersoll, esq. has 
since been nominated. 


Grrarp Funbo. Among the liabilities of the late 
United States bank is the sum of $1,300,000, loaned 
to the institution by the city of Philadelphia. It 
formed part of the bequest of Girard, which the city 
held in trust for the foundation and endowment of 
the Girard Orphan Asylum. 


MARYLAND. 

Her Position ann Resources. A review of the 
position and resources of the state of Maryland is, 
at the present moment, an interesting theme, which 
no one of her citizens can well be indifferent to.— 
With but transient exceptions, up to this period, the 
revenue of the state has always been adequate to 
meet the current expenditures of its government, 
without the necessity of resorting to direct taxation. 
But now, although those resources remain in hand, 
as productive as heretofore, yet, the oa ean at 
their last session, found it necessary to lay a heavy 
direct tax upon the people. Why is this? hat has 
rendered this necessary? What good is to result from 
paying it? How long is it to be exacted?—are ques- 
tions that all are interested in. 

We inserted in the Rearstrer, in February last, a 
number of statistical facts in relation to this state— 
mostly derived from the returns of the late census— 
together with some reflections which an examination 
of those statements then suggested—entertaining a 
a hope that some of the many public spirited and 
well qualified men of the state would devote suf- 
ficient leisure to so interesting a thesis, as to present 
a full and fair statement of the attitude of Maryland 
at this moment—the cause of her involvments--her 
means to meet the exigency—and her prospects in 
encountering her present difficulties. But as yet we 
have been disappointed in this hope—and now sub- 
mit a few of our own hurried and undigested remarks 
thereon, as an apology for what might and ought to 
be said and known, both at home and abroad. 

Marrianp—however another state may have run 
off with the appellation—is, in reality, the centre or 
‘“‘key-stone state” of this union: as, between the 
northern and southern states, she is classed as often 
and as appropriately, perhaps, with the one as with 
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the other. By those who assume that the Potomac 
is the dividing line on the eastern side of the Alle- 
ganies, as the Ohio is admitted to be, upon the west- 
ern side, she is classed as a northern state—others, 
insisting that “Mason and Dixon’s line” is the true de- 
markation, attach Maryland to the southern states. 
As debatable ground—a border state, at least, if not 
neutral ground—upon many topics which are suppos- 
ed to divide the interests and opinions of the people 
of the two sections of this confederation, MARYLAND 
must be an object of attention to the whole union. 
The data for reflection, upon one of the most exciting 
topics which this position involves, we gave in the 
statistics of the state above referred to. ea will 
be found in the concluding number of the REGISTER, 
vol. p9] That topic it is not our present purpose to 
touch. 


In POLITICAL ReLaTIoNs Maryland is, in a variety 
of particulars, an intermediate state. To have the ca- 
pital of the nation located within what was her terri- 
tory, and which yet constitutes, in many respects, a 
part of her community, is an admission of her central 
position, of which she may well be proud. What a 
vast advantage is derived to her people from having 
a tribute brought up annually from every corner of 
the union, to the national temple, in which the san- 
hedrim assemble!—a tribute of which the dollars and 
cents that they are under the necessity of there ex- 
pending for subsistance, is but the pecuniary conside- 
ration; and yet, that should have its weight in the es- 
timate, as furnishing a casu market for the produce 
of the surrounding region, of something approaching 
a million of dollars. But this sinks into insignifi- 
cance, when compared with the advantages derived 
from the association which it affords—may we not say 
the education which it insures—to that people amongst 
whom the most distinguished and talented men from 
every community, of every section of the union, are 
concentrated, and bound to sojourn for a considera- 
ble period of each year—and those, too, renewed 
year by year, by fresh selections? That the loca- 
tion of a seminary of learning, in any community, has 
a most powerful influence in elevating the character 
of the surrounding people, has long been matter of 
general observation. What superior advantages, then, 
must that people enjoy, who possess a position to 
which, as a common centre, the best talents of the 
whole country is attracted, and there retained in the 
fullest exercise of their highest poses The execu- 
tive of the nation—the heads of the several depart- 
ments—the principal officers of government—the se- 
nate, confessedly selected as the first men of each 
state—representatives, chosen from among the most 
emiment of each district in the union—the supreme 
court and bar, always of the highest forensic tatents 
known to the County: Such assemblages it is the 
peculiar fortune of apona to have the advantages 
of, from the location of the seat of the general go- 
vernment,—considering 'the city of Washington as 
in all those respects, it may yet fairly be claimed, a 
part of the Maryland community. To the eloquent 
voices of such men HER citizens daily listen, and 
with them mingle and become familiars 

But besides and above these fortuitous advantages, 
Maryland possesses others, marked out by the kind 
hand of Providence, and of which no revolution of 
society can deprive her. Embosoming within her 
borders one of the most magnificent sheets of naviga- 
ble water upon this globe, connecting with which, her 
territory is interspersed with tributary streams that 
on one hand furnish the safest, quickest and cheapest 
possible highway to market from almost every plan- 
tation of one-half of the state, and on the other hand, 
a never failing water power, of incalculable value. 
Her commercial advantages have been proved by the 
rapid growth of her emporium, which in half a cen- 
tury has increased its population more than seven fold 
—say from 13,503 in 1790, to 102,513 in 1840. They 
have been proved too by the spirited competition 
which the state sustains with other commercial states 
for superiority of tonnage—she now ranks as to num- 
ber of tons, the fourth state of the union; Maine be- 
ing the first, N. York the second, and Massachusetts 
the third. As to beauty, symmetry of construction 
and fleetness of sailing, there are no vessels to surpass, 
if any are equal to, those of the Chesapeake. The 
forests of the state of Maryland furnish this day the 
best timber for ship building, except the live oak, 
that is to be found in this country. 

In the products of her soil, Maryland may strictly 
be classed as an intermediate state of this union—par- 
taking of facilities for the production of almost every 
thing produced in any other state, except rice, indigo 
and the sugar cane. Even cotton, the proudest sta- 

le of the south, was cultivated to some extent in 
aryland long before it was attended to in those 
states that now cultivate little else. 

But besides enjoying a considerable space of sea- 
coast, and much tlie largest inland coast of any state 
of this union, with all the advantages derived to her 


citizens from such position—besides having a larger 
number of safe harbors for foreign shipping than any 
other state, those harbors and the ample high way to 
them, EXTENDS FURTHER INTO THE INTERIOR than 
that of any other state, and the connection which it is 
in the power of this state to construct between these 
points and the waters of the great western valley, 
aye, and with the waters of the great western lakes 

so, are more direct, more eligible, more practicable 
than any other route that can be constructed between 
the Atlantic and that immense region of country 
which those waters penetrate. 

The superiority of the Maryland route of connec- 
tion between the Atlantic and the west, was clearly 
conceded, by its being selected for the location of the 
great national turnpike, now McAdamized road, 
which by the direction of congress, was started from 
Cumberland, Allegany county, Maryland, many years 
since, and after traversing the mountains by easy as- 
cents, is yet wending its way towards the Rocky 
mountains. For the construction of this road how 
many millions of dollars have been appropriated? and 
appropriations continue to be made every few years. 

o have the terminus of a highway of such extent 
as this is, and is to be, within her borders, is of itself 
of inestimable value, as well as a proof of the eligi- 
bility of position. 

But it is the superiority of water courses as a 
thoroughfare for trade, and the fact that the wa- 
ters of the west and those of the Atlantic approach 
nearer to each other by the Potomac valley than by 
any other route, that will always render that the 
most eligible direction for trade. 

The precise data which amply sustain the superio- 
rity of this route were collected and published’ before 
the people of Maryland undertook to make that con- 
nection by the artificial highways which she is now 
constructing. These data have never yet been con- 
troverted—and they cannot be. 

It was to general Gronce Wasmincron himself, 
as the pioneering engineer of such a project, that the 
state of Maryland is indebted for the suggestion. 
He was one of the first of surveyors, as well as of 
warriors and of statesmen. Gen. George Washington 
presided in the first internal improvement convention 
that ever assembled in the United States. This con- 
vention met at the city of Annapolis, perhaps in the 
year 1785, at any rate immediately after the revolu- 
tion, for the purpose of promoting the project of im- 
proving these peculiar advantages of position. Many 
of the most eminent men of that day were in that 
convention. Inspired by the views there presented, the 
state of Maryland was induced to embark in the un- 
dertaking, and at that early period, exhausted as the 
country then was by the recent struggle for indepen- 
dence, Maryland led the way towards “internal im- 
provements,” fully persuaded of the capacities that 
nature had stamped upon her position for becoming 
the favorite depot of the vast trade which would one 
day find its way across the Allegany ridge and con- 
nect the millions of people that would inhabit each 
side of the mountains. Large expenditures were au- 
thorised by the legislature to improve those facili- 
ties. 


If we mistake not, the old Maryland canal was the 
first canal constructed in this country. But it was 
with a view to the improvement of the navigation of 
the Potomac river that the principle expenditure was 
then authorised by the state. So little, however, did 
the people of this country then know of the science 
of internal improvements, that it is not to be wonder- 
ed at that the details of those new enterprizes should 
be ill-directed and unfortunate. The attempt to 
make the bed of the Potomac river navigable, drain- 
ed the treasury of the state of Maryland of the then 
very formidable sum of $140,000, without realising 
a benefit whatever. 

or was the next project in which some of her 
citizens were induced to embark, with others of 
the adjoining state of Delaware, a whit more fortu- 
nate. The inhabitants of that part of the two states 
which lies between Elk River, leading into the head 
of the Chesapeake, and the Deleware bay, caught 
at the idea of connecting the two bays by a canal. 
How little was then known in this country on the 
subject of canalling, was sufficiently illustrated by 
the fact that after holding a few public meetings 
upon the subject, it was finally resolved to commence 
the work upon their own hook, under the firm per- 
suasion that it was little more of a task than to dig 
a common mill race—and to work they went accord- 
ingiy with all due enthusiasm. 

hey soon got tired of digging however—and came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to form an 
association and employ workmen. Very considera- 
ble funds were raised, and an engineer appointed, 
who happened to know, that before a canal could be 
effective, a feeder must be found to supply water 
upon its summit level, and to work he went with a 
formidable force to conduct a neighboring stream of 


water to the point of elevation. To excavate this 
sub-canal, exhausted the whole of the funds of the 
company, and when the water was at last let into it, 
they found to their utter dismay, that the natural 
absorption of the earth in its length exhausted every 
drop of the water the stream afforded and there was 
none left for the main canal. 

To the stock of the Chesapeake and Delaware Ca- 
nal company, which succeeded that project, the 
state subsequently subscribed $50,000. The invest- 
ment proved totally unproductive. The principal 
part of the stock of this company was furnished by 
citizens of Philadelphia, and the expenditure was 
immensely beyond their highest estimates Bf its cost 
say upwards of two millions of dollars. 

ese discouraging results for a long time para- 
lised the spirit of internal improvements in Mary- 
land. It was many years before it could again be 
roused into action, and when awakened, the geogra- 
phical localities of the state were found to have or- 
ganized parties which for a long time presented in- 
surmountable barriers to any progress whatever. 
The Susquehanna interest, and the Potomac interest, 
were at direct variance. Neither of them were 
strong enough to carry any measure in the legisla- 
ture whilst the eastern shore counties remained hos- 
tile to opening avenues by either, that might ea 
competitors to a market of which they now enjoye 
a kind of monopoly from their superior facilities 
of access. From this cause Maryland remained in- 
active for nearly half a century after the failure of her 
first enterprise. 

It was not until aroused by the bold and success- 
ful strides of New York in opening an avenue to the 
great western lakes—and witnessing the gigantic en- 
terprise commenced by Pennsylvania with a view to 
secure the western trade—and the movements of 
Virginia towards connecting the James River with 
the Kanahawa, that at length opened the eyes of the 
whole people of Maryland to the fact, that if her 
Own superior natural advantages were much longer 
neglected, her more enterprising neighbors would 
soon leave her no chance for trade with the interior, 
except through the @hannels of which they held the 
keys. Would the people of Maryland fold their arms 
in listless idleness and see their neighbors running 
away with profitable trade that was seeking her ave- 
nues, was now the question. 

To these considerations were superadded an es- 
timate of the vast resources which the coal and iron 
mines of the Allegany region had now begun to de- 
velope. Whether they were to remain totally in- 
operative for lack of sufficient enterprise to connect 
them with the seat of trade, or by an effort on the 
part of the state, be opened to profitable use, was 
now also an enquiry. 

It had been one of the characteristics of Mary- 
landers to be distinguished for enterprise. The pre- 
dicament into which she had recently fallen was not 
that of apathy, but of unfortunate jealousies. By 
the paralyzing influence of this spirit the opportunity 
of improving the avenues of either the Potomac or the 
Susquehanna in pursuit of the trade of the west, had 
been prevented—a too contracted view of the true 
interest of the state was taken by some of her influ- 
ential men. She lost much by net pushing the im- 
provements of her natural ition, as was first de- 
termined upon—and fell behind one of tbe states at 
least, instead of leading in the carrier of internal 
improvements. 

Awake at length to a sense of what was really at 
stake, the different parties coalesced, and now, all 
was enthusiasm fora participation in the trade which 
constituted so essential a part of our prosperity. 
Enterprise and improvements became the order of 
the day. New York was making her fortune before 
our eyes, by her canals—and was pushing her trade 
to the very Ohio, which was so much nearer to us. 
The Maryland avenues were again brought into view. 
And the cities of the District—the states of Virgi- 
nia and Ohio—and at length the general government 
itself, was enlisted in the project for its improve- 
ment. 


The spirit of that day wasadmirable. The enter- 
prise was commenced under fair prospects—and for 
a time the career was onward. 

But difficulties were in the path. The state had 
become fairly embarked and madg a heavy invest- 
ment in this main undertaking Of connecting the 
Chesapeake with the Ohio by a canal, when an en- 
tirely new project was started, of connecting the 
city of Baltimore with the same points on the Ohio 
by arail road. This suggestion at once captivated 
the Baltimore community. The state seconded their 
views—and a rival work was forthwith started, and 
soon come into collision with the prior association, 
for the right of way. Unpleasant feelings, bicker- 
ings, disputes, law suits, ep ea followed each 
other in succession, and at length both works were 
locked up in chancery. 7 


m - 
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considerable length projected in the United States, 
and something had to be paid for apprenticeship in 
so novel an undertaking. The first ten miles were 
constructed at an enormous expense, and the aver- 
age cost of the single track for the distance between 
Bultimore and Frederick was $15,500 per mile, and 
of the double track 827,128. sides this an error 
of judgment occurred in constructing an inclined 
plain over Parr’s Ridge, which after some years ex- 
periment was found so expensive that it had to be 
abandoned, and a new route was constructed ata 
very heavy expense, which is now in operation, and 
cars are propelled by locomotives the whole extent 
of this road as far as it is constructed, and the loca- 
tion for the residue of the route has been made with 
the same view. 

The length of the road from Baltimore to the Point 
of Rocks is 72 miles—the branch to Frederick 3} 
miles—making 76; miles. This much has been in 
operation for some years. 

The gross receipts of the company from 

this main stem, in the year ending Ist 

October 1840, were | peas 70 
From which deduct disbursements for al 

purposes, including interest on the loan 290,055 00 


The expenses, vexations and delays incident toy When the legislature of Maryland first harmonized 
such controversies at length brought the belligerent | her conflicting parties, local and political, in behalf 
arties to perceive their folly. A compromise was ef-|of internal improvements, which happened in the 
ected, and after loosing much of their money, thcir | session of 1821-2,—and before any works were com- 
credit, and of the public confidence, they agreed to | menced, they very prudently determined to prepare 
jog on together, and construct two great thorough- | for the enterprise by levying ‘taxes to sustain the 
fares, instead of one, through the same avenue. treasury during the progress of their undertaking. 
This, for Maryland, was truly a stupendous under- | The product of those taxes amounted to about 
taking—and the more so, seeing, that the general go- | $100,000 per annum. 
vernment having passed under different control, now | This precaution however was abandoned two or 
deserted the enterprize. The District citics had be- | three years afterwards, under the persuasion that it 
come overwhelmed with their participation in it and | would be practicable to effect the improvements 
could aid no more—and Virginia had circumscribed | without the necessity of resorting to a tax upon the 
her resougrces in order to complete her own projects. | people. Had the state confined its operations to a 
Maryland was left alone, to get on with her works as | single enterprise, and completed one before enterin 
she could. upon another project, there is no doubt but that al 


And now again came up interests in behalf of other | the projects could have been accomplished one after 
projects. A rail road to connect the city of Balti- | another,and at far less expense than they will eventu- 
more with the Susquehanna, and a canal to connect | ally cost. But such were the inveterate difficulties 
the Pennsylvania canal with the tide water of the | Which surrounded the Projects, that though all ad- 
Chesapeake;—a rail road to extend the length of the | mitted that this would be the course of prudence, it 
Eastern Shore counties—and another upon the At- | Was utterly in vain to attempt to control the case.— 
lantic border, in Worcester county, were all urged | The old loca] interests remained inflexible. Potomac 
upon the legislature—and it was found after repeated | Should not have her canal, unless Baltimore had her 
experiments, absolutely in vain to attempt to get ap- | rail road, and Susquehanna her tide water canal and 
propriations for any one of these projects, including | rail road also—and so on. All must go on at once, 
those of the Potomac, unless all the others, except that | Or bone should go. And onward they all went, still 
of Worcester, were accommodated also. It became a | full of hope and buoyant with cxpectations. 
single question then, not whether, instead of commenc-| But the trying time was to come. In almost every 
ing and completing one work at atime, as all admitted | Such undertaking there is much ardor in the com- 
would have been the wisest course for the state, if it | mencement, which becomes exhausted whilst en- 
could have been effected, but whether the state should | countering those difficulties that are inseperable from 
intrepidly attempt to execute the whole at once,—| great works. Mistakes, mismanagement, disappoint- 
or, should see the whole at once abandoned. Though | ment as to locality, thousands of objections start up, 
the course of wisdom was obvious enough, yet the |and even the patient and persevering friends of the 
obstacles to pursuing that course were rendered inve- | enterprize are worn out with embarrassments which 


terate by local pertinacities—and no alternative was | surround their progress. And the crisis at last ar- 
left. rives when it is discovered that the original estimates 


It was a most embarrassing position, and the legis- of cost will be considerably exceeded—their funds 
lature after a long session aed an elaborate discus- | 2!ready exhausted—their credit at a large discount, 
sion, during which every expedient to get on with a | and the public impatient at the delays which they 
art only, was faithfully tried, finally hesitated to have been unable to avoid. The interest, in the 
recide, until they adjourned and went home to their | Meantime, upon the amount already expended, ao- 
constituents for express instructions upon the ulti- | cumulates heavily, and has to be provided for, as 
mate question, whether the state should so far involve well as the means wherewith to ee in the re- 
maining work. Delay is rendered exceedingly ex- 


itself as to undertake the whole of those projects at once? ng | 
They took with them in their hands the project, de- | ee get on becomes every hour more and 
more difticu 


Nett earnings during the year $142,838 70 
To which add the overplus on the Wash- 
ington branch 79,344 55 


Total $222,083 25 

The original investment of the state in the main 
stem, was $500,000. It has received dividends there- 
on amounting altogether to $28,000, but the dividend 
of last year was the first that could fairly be called a 
regular dividend, and was at 2 per cent. 

It is presumed that the receipts of the state trea- 
sury from the Baltimore and Ohio rail road compa- 
ny for the present year, 1841, including the main 
stem and the Washington branch, will not be less 
than $83,000—which is over eight per cent. for the 
amount the state has invested in both works. 

Meantime the construction of the road is rapidly 
progressing. If we mistake not it is in operation now 
above Williamsport, and is expected to be in opera- 
tion to Hancock by January next, and to Cumber- 
land by July following. l 

The distance from Point of Rocks to Wiliams- 


nominated “‘the eight million bill,” which amount of 

money was involved in the several estimates, and One more manly effort would probably complete the port, 30 miles. 

deliberated at home and amongst their own influen- | enterprize. — That effort required that the legislature] Thence to Cumberland, 75 «6 
should sustain the credit of the state for the occasion,| Thence to Pittsburg, ; 140 « 


tial advisers, what in.such a case ought to be done. 
They returned to the extra session of 1836, with 

the distinct expression of the public voice. The 

ple of Maryland deliberately instructed them to pro- 

ceed with the improvements, —the law was passed, 


In January, 1841, it was estimated to require 
$3,934,000 to complete the road to Cumberland.— 
The cost from Harper’s Ferry to Wheeling is esti- 
mated at $7,913,789. The city of Baltimore and the 
state of Maryland have agreed to contribute three 
millions each, of this sum, and the private stock- 
holders, the state of Virginia, and the western cities, 
have contracted to furnish the residue. It is not 
until the road shall have been completed to the Ohio, 
that we have any right to calculate upon its yielding 
the revenue which as an entire work was the object 
for undertaking it. But the company have hereto- 
fore faithfully met the payment upon the interest 
of the money which they have dcrived from the 
state—and there is no eae reason for appre- 
hending that they will fail todo so. So long as this 
is the case, the work cannot be said to be a charge 
on the state treasury. On the contrary. when com- 
pee’ we have little doubt that it will prove to 

e, as the Washington branch has already proved, a 
profitable investment. 

The Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail Road, com- 
menced in 1830, completed a connection between 
those two points, and went into operation in 1840, 
but in an incomplete condition, which is not yet en- 
tirely obviated. The appropriation of the state to- 
wards this work, including $100,000 of stock and the 
residue in loans, amounts altogether to $2,350,000, 
nearly all of which they have received. The ex- 
penditures, as reported by the company, up to 30th 
September, 1840, were $3,109,742 01, and the gross 
receipts for transportation to that time, including 
that of their lateral roads, amounted to $68,747 65. 

To pay for completing their line of road and its 
fixtures—to discharge debts which they have allow- 
ed to accumulate for want of funds—and to redeem 
notes and scrip which they had issued in payment 
for those and for the apparatus used upon the road, 
will for some time, continue to exhaust most of what 
the company will receive for travel and transporta- 
tion. e ramifications of trade require time, to 
adapt themselves to any new channel, and as yet 
that time has not been afforded to either this work, 
or to 

Tue Tre Water Cana, which has also been 
constructed with a view to facilitate the transit of 
produce between the city of Baltimore and the Sus- 
quchanna region—and to connect with the Pennsyl- 
vania canal, and through-that avenue with the west, 


by an efficient direct tax. The people of Maryland 
hardly hesitated. A large majority in each branch 
of the legislature acquiesced in the necessity—a new 
assessment of the whole of the property within the 
and Maryland decided at every hazard that those State was directed to be made, and a tax, considered 
works of improvement should be completed. adeiust to the exigency, has been levied upon the 
Predicating upon this cone n a in- | P° aving thus hastily reviewed the peculiar position 
ternal improvement companies forthwith went to of Maryland, strongly inducing her to commence in- 
work and incurred heavy outlays in pushing on their, ternal improvements, and sketched the progress of 
enterprizes. a of a dr ae ee . the enactments for constructing those improvements, 
of the Eastern Shore rail road, which was abandon- i let us now see where we are—what is yetto be done, 
ed, are at this day either in operation, or far progress- what are our resources to complete that which re- 
ing towards completion. | mains, and where we shall be when the several works 
The course of several of AS cheba Tone Deen are accomplished. 
strewed with difficulties. It had been the unfortu-| Several of the public works are at length in ope- 
nate fate of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal compa- | ration—but as ke ali know, they were erred inl 
ny, for instance, to have its talented projector and operation, without having been fairly completed, and 
presiding officer, Charles Fenton Mercer, displaced, that they require nearly the whole of the revenue 
and the oflice bestowed by a person ee a they receive, to make what is improperly classified 
ment to the enterprise, upon a partizan of his own, | onder the head of “repairs,” but which strictly belong 
from a remote section of the union, altogether unac- ‘4, the charge for “construction.” Years must elapse 
qnainted with the duties required of such an officer, ’ 144 seasons have time to operate and test such struc- 
and indifferent, it is feared, to any thing but the per- tures, before they can be considered as finished. 
uisites of the office. Again and again it was the | “74! Baltimore and Washington rail road, the first of 
ortune of the same company to have epee T 1M“ Í the projects which was said to be completed, is a 
paired by imputations upon the Pe ings of those | branch constructed by the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
entrusted with the management of the apa ’ on road company. Travelling was commenced on this 
by long and eat rin beta eg aa oar rine ~ | branch in 1835, and in the six years which have since 
ings. And finally, it was their h th th aa to Have | transpired, up to the date of the state treasurer’s last 
politics mixed up more or less with their administra- | annua] statement, say Ist December, 1840, the sum 
tion, and obstructing their onward direction. of $288,558 35 had been paid into the public trea- 
The principle embarrassments which occurred |sury for the state’s interest in the receipts upon that 
however were common to the whole of the projects, | one road. The whole investment of the state in that 
and originated in the difficulties which were unex- enterprise was $500,000. Six and a half years in- 
pectedly found in obtaining funds upon the credit of | terest upon which, at five per cent. which is what the 
the state on the terms which the law prescribed. At ' state pays thercon, is $162,500—thus realizing a clear 
the moment the l&w passed, or at any time before, | gain to the state of $126,058 35, upon that work— 
there would have been no difficulty in obtaining funds ; almost repaying over one-fourth of the entire invest- 
at those rates, but the untoward circumstances to | ment—and it is well ungerstood that its receipts are 
which the moona concerns of both Europe and | rapidly accumulating. In 1840 the gross receipts 
America were suddenly reduced in that year,—the | were $202,775 63; aer deducting from this the dis- 
failure of the banks to continue specie payments— | bursements, and the state's Ta rtion, a residue of 
the depreciation of American securities and of the | $79,244 was carried to the fund of the entire com- 
value of all stocks—the general impairing of credit, | pany. 
all operated to increase the difficulty of obtaining e main stem, THE BaLrtiMoreg anp ORIO RAIL 
funds. It was at length found indispensable to re- j| roan itself, was incorporated in 1827, and the forma- 
sort to direct taxation in order to insure the faith of | lity of laying the corner stone occurred on the 4th 
the state and to sustain its credit. of July, 1828. This was the first rail road of any 
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eee carey 


as well as ultimately with the lakes. This work 
also has but just been so far completed as to com- 
mence operations, say during the summer of 1840— 
but has been repeatedly interrupted to make indis- 
pemo “repairs” as they are called. Frequent pub- 
ications announce the extent of business already 
doing on this canal, yet it would be too sanguine to 
expect that their receipts will, for the current year, 
be sufficient to aid the public treasury, in meeting the 
interest which will be payable upon the one million 
loaned by the state to the undertaking. The company 
_is considerably involved in debt. The state owns 
no stock in this company. 

The entire revenue of both these works, if we are 
not mistaken, are mortgaged to the state, to secure 
the loans she has advanced to them. 

Tue Anwaroris anp Wasnincton Rat Roan, 20! 
miles in length, connecting the seat of government 
with the Washington and Baltimore road, went into 
operation in a very incomplete condition, in Decem- 
ber last, and even the connexion of the roads is not 
yet arranged. The buildings required are unfinished, 
and the terminus on the Severn, not yet located 
through the city. They had the misfortune to have 
their engine house burnt down, and with it their two 
locomotives. Their loss by the fire amounted to nearly 
$3,000. The company having exhausted its funds, 
was embarrassed by debts and unable to obtain vehi- 
cles wherewith to do much of the work that has been 
offered. The receipts for the month of August, even 
under these disadvantages, were upwards of $2,000. 
The average however is not so much. The expen- 
ditures when once the road is completed, will be 
very inconsiderable. The entire cost of construction, 


a matter of course, after the main stem shall have 
been completed to the mines. 
There is not one canal in the world, of which we 


have any knowledge, connecting coal and iron mines 


with places of trade, but what have turned out to be 
profitable. 


than paid for its entire construction. 


The estimates are, that in seven years after the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal shall have reached the 


coal region in Allegany, it will be worth more than 
thirteen millions of active capital to its proprietors, 
and that every year that sum will be accumulating. 


Meantime, in less than three’ years the value of the 


taxable property in the state will have increased in 
consequence of its completion, more than would 


ay, 

by the tax levied thereon, the interest of the whole 
sum now required to complete the canal to Cumber- 
land. How much has the value of property in the 
e construc- 
value of the 
property at Munch Chunk, and in the vicinity of the 
ennsylvania mines, if they were now without THEIR 
canals? The increase of capital, of population, of 
wealth, dependent upon completing this work, is in- 
Maryland having coal, to any amount, 
to export, instead of having to import and pay fo- 
reigners for thousands of tons annually for her own 
consumption, will, of itself be a most important 
The Schuylkill mines 
alone sent 500,000 tons of coal to Philadelphia last 
We have read a notice that over one hundred 
vessels were loading or waiting for loads of coal at 


state of New York been enhanced by t 
tion of her cana? What would be the 


calculable. 


change in the course of trade. 


year. 


New York has no such auxiliary on her 
extensive Jine of canal, and yet her canal has more 


one time in the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, a few 
weeks since. It is calculated that 800,000 tons of 
coal would descend from Cumberland by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, the first year it is fairly put 
into operation. This, at one cent per ton per mile, 
the price of toll, would realise more than sufficient 
to pay the interest on the whole sum advanced by 
the state towards constructing the work. 


Add to this the value of the coal itself, now buried 
: in the recesses of the mountains—of the iron, becom- 


e | ing every day more and more useful, more necessary 
; ; and more profitable—and the value of the markets 

More than one-half of the total receipts of this com- ' 2P“ e . : 
pany go to accumulate the receipts of the Baltimore | y hile mosg ny carole Ad ai will 
and Ohio rail road company, without the latter com- | 2© Tequire o ors Memes vie OTEP Cir Dina 


: : {ces and all the machinery of such establishments. 
any being at one cent of cost in constructing this age ; f 
[ictal road. In short, it is from lateral roads that aj What is it that has built up Lowell in Massachusetts, 


large portion of their profits will ultimately be deriv- | Within a few years from a wild solitary residence, to 


including the debts due by the company, amounted 
according to their last report to $414,435 61, of which 
the state had mubscribed $300,000. Until the road | 
is completed and in full operation, the state cannot: 
expect to derive any thing from this investment.— | 
This is the only company that has yet made the cost ! 
of their work come within the estimates originally 
furnished. To construct the road without its ap- 
pendages was estimated to require $350,000. In- 
terest and exchange which had to be met, constitut- 
ed the largest item of the excess in the cost. 


ed The rail road which starta irom H r’s Ferry, | ê community numbering over 25,000 inhabitants, 
y arpe ? 
and is penetrating by Winchester through Virginia, 
is another of its profitable connections. 

Tue CresaPpeake AND Onto Canat, under a char- 


and the congress of the United States in 1825, was 
commenced in 1828. Its entire proposed length is 


341; miles—its width 60 feet, and depth 6 feet—be-! 


ing equal or superior to the capacity of the New York 


structing, at an expense of double its original cost. 


canal, after it shall have been enlarged as now con- ; 


The amount of lockage required in the entire line is | 


3,205 feet—of tunnels, 4 miles 80 yards, with a deep 
cut of 1,060 yards at the west end and 14 at the east, 
with a basin of 880 yards in length and 64 in width | 
at each end. 
The eastern section of this canal has been com- 
leted and is in operation from Georgetown to with- 
in fifty miles of Cumberland, and on this fifty miles | 
$2,700,000 have been expended.—A considerable i 
part of this distance has been excavated, and the hea- 
viest part of the whole, the tunnel, is more than two- 


sident Thomas’ reports of January, 1841, will require | 
$1,825,900—this, with the debts now due by the com- 


any, will swell the amount to between two and a. Pennsylvania works last year amounted to ypwards 
alí and three millions of dollars. The estimate of} of one million of dollars. Governor Seward informs 


the entire cost to Cumberland, as reported by Gen. 

Bernarp, then engineer in the United States service, 

was eight millions of dollars. The entire cost, how- 

ever, will fall little short of twelve millions, of which 

_ the state of Maryland will have contributed nine and 

a half millions andthe United States one million.— 

The state of Maryland holds mortgages of all the. 
property and revenues of the company, including: 
what the United States, the state of Virginia and the 

District cities have severally subscribed., as well as 

what private stockholders own. l 

The interest payable upon the state’s investment in 
this work may now be estimated at $425,000 per an- 
num—and every day that its compeltion is delayed, 
costs the state $1,164 for interest alone. 

The very shortest method to relieve the people of 
this burthen, is to hurry on the work, and bring the 
revenues which will be derived from it, after it has 
reached the coal and iron mines, to the aid of the 
public treasury. 

The ultimate connection of this canal by the short- 
est route with the Chesapeake waters, we regard as 


! 


ter granted by Virginia in 1824, and by Maryland 


| would be glad to make the same bargain. 


! re 


holding property worth many millions of dollars? 


Ten companies are now waiting to commence the 
transportation of coal’so soon as the canal is complet- 
ed. One of them proposes to contract to pay the ca- 
er annum for the privilege of 
Others it is believed 
The state 
rt to the legislature, 
presents one of the coal fields as containing 86,847 
acres, and estimates the value of the coal alone, ex- 
clusive of the iron, at sixteen hundred millions of 
It may be so, 
| our object is not to exagerate. We are content with 
_ the assurance that untold millions upon millions in 
value, the materials of wealth and prosperity, are to 


nal company $100,000 P 
transporting their coal alone. 


geolgist, in his last official re 
dollars. This is thought extravagant. 


be openedto Maryland enterprize, and brought to 


market by Maryland industry through this avenue, 
and which, without its completion, would remain as 


they have remained, like the diamond in the mine, 
not worth one cent. 


Do we want better data than mere speculative 


thirds done. The residue of the work, says Mr. Pre- | promises of such results? We have them in the of- 
ficial reports of the products actually realized from 


similar works by our neighbors. The tolls of the 


us that the net revenue of the New York canals are 
over one million of dollars annually. , 
Maryland, though temporarily embarrassed, is rieh. 


Here usual resources remains adequate to the cur- 


rent expenses of her government—ezclusive of the 


public works which her debt was incurred in con- 


structing, and which are now coming rapidly into a 


condition to repay the treasury for the temporary 


outlay which the people are called upon to contribute 
towards their completion. , 

The amount actually appropriated towards public 
works up to lst December, 1840, if we mistake not, 
may thus be summed up: 


The Chesapeake and Delaware canal, $50,000 
The Baltimore and Ohio rail road, 3,700,000 
The Baltimere and Washington rail road, 500,000 
The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 7,200,000 


The Baltimore and Susquehanna rail raod, 2,350,000 
The Tide Water canal, l 1,000,000 
The Annapolis and Elk Ridge rail road, 300,000 


$15,100,000 | 


This is exclusive of the two millions appropriated 
last session towards completing the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, but made under such restrictions that 
the company have not been able to avail thereof, and 
it therefore remains inoperative. 

On three millions two hundred thousand of the 
sum included above in the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road item, that company has contracted to, and will 
no doubt pay three years interest. | 


This virtually reduces the above aggregate to 
$11,900,000. 

But let us concede the whole amount as due, and 
that the state has to provide annually for the in- 
terest accruing on that amount—say in round num- 
bers $900,000; or if we include the cost of finishing 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal to Cumberland in the 
estimate, and it ought to be included, the interest 
upon the whole would amount to nearly $1,120,000. 


What resources have we to meet this with? 


Entirely unaccustomed as the people of Maryland 
have been to a state tax, they hardly know what an 
untouched resource they have in reserve. 

Of the result of the general assessment which was 
ordered by the last legislature, and which is about 
being completed, we are yet uninformed, and have 
therefore to resort to mere estimates, predicated part- 
ly upon the results of old assessments. 


Without having room for the particulars which 
lie before us, it will be sufficient to sum the aggre- 
gate in round numbers. Without pretending to ac- 
curacy, they will be found not very foreign from 
the mark. 


In 1790, fifty years ago, there were 5,444,272 
acres of land assessed in the state. We set down 
the value of the land now, at one hundred millions of 
dollars, 100,000,000 
The value of the improvements thereon, 

including buildings in the cities, the 

improvements upon the water 
courses, dwellings, upon the farms, 

&c.—and all other “real estate” 
“Personal property,” including live 

stock (the horses alone, in Mary- 

land, we observe by the rcturns un- 
der the census, are valued at four 
millions of dollars; and cattle, sheep 

and swine swells the amount to u 

wards of eight million of erie 

Stock in trade. (The mayor of Ba 

timore, in his last annual report esti- 

mates the goods sold in that city an- 
nually, at $13,400,000. By the cen- 
sus returns of the state it appears 
that there are seventy houses en- 
gaged in foreign trade—one hundred 
and seventeen commission houses, 
with 1,266,700 capital, and 2,308 
stores, having an ageregate capital of 
$9,157,494). Bank and all other joint 
company stocks, (the bank capital is 
about ten millions of dollars). Bonds, 
notes and other evidences of debt— 
foreign stocks owned by citizens of 
the state, shipping, agricultural pro- 
ducts—(the value of grain produced 
annually, is, according to the returns 
of the census, $9,289,490. Tobacco 
and hay over one million each). 

Furniture—carriages—ornaments— 

books—impliments—Xec. &c.. We 

are surely under the amount in set- 
ting down the whole at 


100,090,000 


100,000,000 


Making the whole assessable property $300,000,000 

And this, if we are right in our recollection, was 
about the amount estimated by the house of delegates, 
during their discussion upon the subject. 


Upon this sum, a direct tax of only five cents on every 
one hundred dollars, would pay off the whole of the 
state debt at once, in a single year, and leave us our 
investments in the public works, whatever they may 
prove to be worth, clear! 


The. tax levied under the act which is about to go 
into operation, is only at the rate of one fifth of one 
cent, on every one hundred dollars worth of assessable 
property; and at that rate, if our valuation be not 
too high, the tax will amount to $600,000 per an- 
num. 


At the rate of one third of one cent in every one 
hundred dollars, the product would be one million 
dollars. = 

But besides this ultimate and ample resort, which 
presents Maryland in her real and collossal powers, 
if occasion demand their exercise, we have other 
formidable resources which will be brought into re- 
quisition. 

First of these, is our proportion of the products 
of the public lands, which, under the act of the 
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late extra session of congress is now at length insured 
to us. 

By a calculation which lately appeared in the Bal- 
timore American, it is shown, that had the law 
which passed both houses of congress in 1832, and | 
which President Jackson prevented from then go- 
ing into operation, by defeating the sufficient ma- 
jorities that were then in each house to have enacted 
it, the veto notwithstanding, if he had then returned | 
the bill with his veto;—Maryland’s proportion of the | 
sale of lands, from 1832 to 1838, would have amount- ; 
ed to more than THREE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. What | 
it would have been from 1838 to this period, we have 
not ascertained. 

According to an estimate which we lately publish- 
ed, supposing the annual sales of land to average only 
three millions of dollars, the proportion receivable 
by Maryland would be $72,000 per annum. This in- 


it will soon be taking ‘liberties.’ ” 
Drame Lanns. 


into Pamlico Sound and are naviga 
gaged in the coasting trade. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


tember, 1841. 


mint, where, true to the character of the newly rich, 


This state some time since 
made an appropriation of $200,000 for the purpose 
of draining and reclaiming swamp lands belonging to 
the state. We now observe that a body of about 
50,000 acres of reclaimed land, situate in the coun- 
ty of Hyde, will be offered at auction in sections of 
160 acres each, on the 30th November next. The 
i drainage has been effected by the construction of two ' 
canals, each about six miles in sa which empty 
le by vessels en- 


STATEMENT of the Bank of South Carolina, ae Sep- 
R. 
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The news in regard to the success of Wild Cat 
(Coachoochee), is not so cheering. That chief has 
returned to Tampa from his mission to the camp 
of Tiger Tail, saying that Tiger Tail refuses at 
present to give up. He will consider upon the 
matter, but will wait until his brother arrives from 
Arkansas. His brother has been sent for by express, 
and it is hoped when he arrives, that his tale of the 
promised land will induce Tiger Tail to receive a 
portion of it in lieu of his present hunting ground. 

Halleck Tustenuggee, it is thought, has left the 
Ocklawaha, in order to club his forces with those of e 
Sam Jones. The report of Sam Jones’ “coming in” 
is a small mistake. hen he and Halleck come in 
of their own accord, you shall hear of it, if we 
can raise one, by special express, and the paragraph 
which announces it to the world, may indeed 
headed “Glorious News.” 


come, whatever it may amount to, is a new, and it is Se aie a ais Pae: 007 E 
esa hoped, a permanent revenue to the state trea- Bills of exchange do. 97,999 55 IOWA. 
Sa Stock—state, city and bank stocks 131,428 14| Erection or DeLecate to Concress. The offi- 
' Agnini—We ae D a n Baas tie Specie on hand 80,089 03 cial result of the election for delegates gives: 
cram na th ea PES pN TEE „a j New York funds at maturity 10,639 74 Dodge, (Van Buren) . . . . . 4,828 
lance of what the state patriotically advanced during | Bills of exchange maturing 64,040 58 Rich, (whig). . .... . 4,314 
the late war, harna A me accumulating interest | City bank notes on hand 17,060 0Q a 
thereon, now exceeds ; KEN 
We have also the claim for the last instalment of | COU2tY do. 7,072 00 178.901 35 Dodge’s majority, . . . . . 514 
the surplus revenue, which by law was to have been Bonds 110 231 99 re) 
divided amongst the states. | . | Real estate 40,000 0 DEBATE ON THE SECOND VETO. 
We have the bonus to which the state will be enti- Incidental expenses ’ 24 04 
tled upon rechartering the several banks of the state ~| SPEECH OF MR. BOTTS. OF VIRGINIA 
peany allot whose charters ex pre'in 1049; $1,385,556 04 ON THE SECOND VETO MESSAGE. i 
We shall have in aid of the E OT of ? CR House of ives, September 10, 1841 
the state, the lottery revenue, relieved of the charge : : $ Repr oe vlaliwes, Í . 
thereon of $12,000" per annum for the completion of Capital stock i $1,000,000 00| | The bill entitled “an act to provide for the collec- 


the Washington monument—and the auction revenue, Profit and loss, balance as a contingent 


tion, safe-keeping and disbursement of the public re- 


; fund to meet any losses 52,583 64, venue, by means of a corporation to be styled the 
D e the payment of $20,000 annually for| pn; count account since the 30th June Fiscal Corporation of the United States,” having been 
ood i. zi last 49,394 46 returned to the house of representatives by the pre- 
And y ’ be shall have a a Do. on exchange 312 64 sident of the United States, with his objections there- 
venue the ae al a eri pi Gris in. in remune- | Te™ium on do. 812 22 to, and it having been made the order -of the day at 
public works will now begin to bri e ` pe : Interest received 4,035 71 the hour of twelye—Mr. Botts called for the special 
ration for the ecient ee by t . ae ae —_ 14,555 03 | order, and the house proceeded accordingly to re- 
their ne wo ehea BA a P Dividends, unclaimed arrears 4,980 86 consider the bill and the objections; when 
most of them, nor every oneg d re a m Do. last six months 8,325 75 Mr. Borrs took the floor, and said: I should have 
produ the prodigy eof the mares || DO MALS montis B3373 sg oy [yt Borm tgal the foar, end as Teal are 
land. Fifteen millions invested, yielding six per cent. Bank notes in circulation 153,705 00 í second veto of President Tyler to pass without re- 


would amount to 4900,000 per annum. Deposits 
In the meantime, the legislature when they first 
commenced the public works and permitted the cre- 
dit of the state to be used, made a wise provision for 
. redeeming the principle of the debts thus contracted. 
A Sinxixe Rows, was instituted, which has ever 
since been in vigilant though silent operation, and 


oe 


ILLINOIS. _ 


as of 1st December last, to the sum of $1,076,533 88, | state constitution. 
and so constituted, and by him regularly compound- 
ed, that the state has on y 

and this resource will of i 


tself pay off the whole of | cial canvass: 
the principal of all the debts which the state has in- 


156,405 76 


1,385,556 04 
THOMAS CHAPMAN: cashier. 


The people of this state are engaged in duscussing 
which amounted according to the treasurer’s report | the propriety of calling a convention to amend their 


Erection. The following summary of votes at the 
to maintain its integrity, | late congressional election, is made up from the offi- 


mark from me, but for the peculiar position I happen 
to occupy before the house and the country. 

Coming not only from the same state, but from the 
very district which gave birth to Mr. Tyler, and 
which he formerly represented in this house, and 
bearing to him the relations of personal and political 
friendship at the opening of congress, I have, from a 
high sense of public duty, felt myself called upon to 
array myself in opposition to him, and have employ- 
ed terms relative to his public course at once strong, 
harsh and offensive. l have, in an address to the 
public, and in my representative character on this 
floor, charged him with perfidy and treachery to the 


curred, by the time the several loans which constitute BETA Whig. V. Buren Whig. V. Buren. rR R T PPA T on pr aad : 
them, shall become payable—leaving us, when this is | Ist district, 5,313 8,043 7,487 11,594 tion; and I feel that it becomes me to make eod the 
effected, the whole investment, and all the revenues it | 2d district, 7,177 6,076 8,822 18,019 hae hot denduciation merely kat be Groot T 
may produce, as a clear gain. 3d district, 21,698 19,553 29,249 25.883 fac eine ened SL ba contradicted: adil Ve do cae eh 
fea Seas cae eae ksp re tablish it conclusively and irresistibly to the mind of 
friends and steady eld saa of our system of public | Total, 34,138 34,572 45,558 47,496 every disinterested maa Faill oot oniy take back 
improvements, throughout all the vicissitudes of the S. R. Rowan had 162, and W. Gilman 7 votes in ry , y 


very diflicult, and sometimes unponey task which | the Ist district. F. Colliers, the abolition candi- 


their views of the true interest of the state inspired | drtes, had 527 votes. 
them to undertake, and to press forward with all 

energy. Such the proofs of the result so far, of 
what they promised—such the basis of the future 
prospects for Maryland. A full share of the travel 
and trade of the west—a full development of the 
mincral resources of the Alleghanies, and a realiza- 
tion of their vast value, with all the concomitant re- 
sults inexhaustible resources of Fue, the first and 
most essential ingredient toward comfort, as well 
as the most material agent towards manufactures— 
besides opening an avenue to water power beyond 
calculation in amount. In short, such is the prospect 
of prosperity and wealth to the community, as well 


sonville is again in an uproar. 


bers in the floor of the debtor’s room 
confineg below) and came up into the 


MISSOURI. 
TriaL at PALMYRA. 


Morperer anp Bank ROBBER eEscapep. 
Town, the bank rob- 
ber, and Gardner, the murderer, who was sentenced 
to be hung, and whose time expires the first Monday 
of October, broke jail last night, cutting off the tim- 
(they being 
room, and out 
of the window. No one has gone after them. 
[St. Louis Bul. 16th ult. 


Jack- 


The St. Louis Bulletin of 


as of future resources for the public treasury, which | the 13th September says, “The three abolitionists, 
prompt toa spirited effort to complete the task in | (Burr, Work and Thompson), who were caught in 
which we have so far progressed, and which we have a act of enticing away slaves from this state, have 


- such ample means of accomplishing. 


een tried, convicted and sentenced to the peniten- 


what I have said, and make the most ample atone- 
ment in my power, but will consent to take, upon 
myself all the odium that ought to attach to one who 
would bring a false and groundless charge against a 
high public functionary. 


It will be borne in mind, also, that when this charge 
was uttered on the floor, the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cusnina), like a gallant 
knight, at once came forth in defence of the presi- 
dent, and challenged an argument on the subject. The 
glove being thus thrown, I promptly took it up, and 
now come forward, before the nation, to repeat the 
charge and vindicate my cause; and to an intelligent 
public I shall leave the decision. 5 

Before I proceed to this, however, I must be per- 
mitted to glance hastily over this extraordinary mes- 
sage of the president, which I scarcely know how to 
characterise: to say that it is a weak, unsatisfactory 
and discreditable state paper, destitute of plausibility 


tiary for 12 years. The case was conducted by Aber- 
nathy, the prosecuting attorney, assisted by Messrs. 
Anderson, of Palmyra, and“ Crockett, of St. Louis; 
and the defence by Messrs. Wright and Glove, of 
Palmyra, and Mr. Warrens, of Quincy. We hope 
the result of this case, will have a salutary influence 
upon these deluded fanatics in other places. 


Sirver. The United States Gazette says:—“We | - FLORIDA. 
had the pleasure yesterday of examining another] The correspondent of the Savannah Republican, 
large mass of silver from the mine in Davidson coun- | writes on the 18th September: The news from Tam- 
ty, North Carolina. It weighed about forty-two ps is of a varied complexion. A good portion of the 
pounds, and was as enticing a “hunk” of mineral as | band of Hospitaki has ‘come in,” in accordance with 
we have scen fora long time. It has gone to the | the “talk” which that warrior sent to them. 


or ingenuity, and wanting in frankness, candor and 
sincerity, is to say, perhaps, much less than it de- 
serves. 

Before I came to the house this morning, I exa- 
mined it with some care, and shall offer what I con- 
ceive to be a perfectly fair analysis of the message; 
and I beg the members of the house, particularly 
those who are disposed to justify the veto, to exa- 
mine the message as | proceed, and correct me if I fall 
into error. 

It commences, then, with an expression of extreme 
regret that he could not sign the bill, and I appre- 
hend, if the regret felt was half as great as the regret 
expressed, we might, perhaps, by this time, have a 


[After having prepared more than two-thirds of 
this article for the compositor, we received the Fre- 
derick Herald, of the 25th September, containing an 
excellent article on the same subject, of which we 
availed in penning the residue. } 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
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law establishing some mode for the collection, safe- | 
keeping and disbursement of the public revenue. 

Then he begins with his objcetions to the bill, and | 
the first is “to the power of congress to establish a 
national bank to operate per se over the union.” 

Well, what distinction he draws between a national 
bank and a national bank per se, I confess I don’t ex- 
actly comprehend; a national bank per se I take to be 
one by, of or within itself; and what other sort of na- 
tional bank, created for national purposes, ought or 
could be established, I should like to understand; but 
it is to be inferred that if we would establish a na- 
tional bank without the per se, this first objection 
would be removed. Well, sir, there is no per se in 
the bill; the president has put it there, as a fancy ar- 
ticle, upon which to found an objection. 

Next we have an admission that “the qualified velo” 
with which the chief magistrate is invested ought to 
be most cautiously exercised; upon this point I believe 
we all agree, and it is much to be regretted that the 
president has not found it agreeable to practice a lit- 
tle more on his own theory. By the bye, sir, let me 
add, in connexion with this subject, that I have from 
the first moment that I had a fair understanding of 
the provisions of our constitution and the principles 
of our government, been adversé to this one man 
power, called “veto,” and shall never consider myself 
a citizen of a free government until it is effaced from 
the constitution. 

We are then told that the veto power never can be 
exercised except against the will of a majority of 
congress: this will scarcely be regarded as a new dis- 
covery! It is to be presumed if congress was indeed 
as ignorant of constitutional laws as the vetoes of 
President Tyler would intimate, that most of us 
would have known that he could not veto the will of 
a minority. 

Now we have what I regard as the most extraor- 
dinary passage or objection contained in the whole 
message, and I quote the passage: ‘Does it,” says 
the message, “violate the constitution by creating a 
national bank to operate per se over the union?” Its 
title, in the first place, describes its general charac- 
ter. It is ‘San act to provide for the better collec- 
tion, safe keeping and disbursement of the public re- 
venue, by means of a corporation to be styled the Fis- 
cal Corporation of the United States.” In style, then, 
it is plainly national in its character. Its powers, 
functions and duties are those which pertain to the 
collecting, keeping and disbursing the lic reve- 
nue. ‘The means by which these are to be exerted is 
a corporation, to be styled the “Fiscal Corporation of 
the United States.” 

Before I proceed further, let us examine this ob- 
jection for a moment. Is it, indeed, objectionable 
that a bank established by the national legislature for 
the purposes of the whole nation, for the uses of the 
national government, should be national in its charac- 
ter, and should provide for the better collection, safe 
keeping and disbursement of the public revenue? Is 
it, indeed, true, whenever congress shall pass a bill 
with powers, functions and duties pertaining to the 
collecting, keeping and disbursing the public revenue, 
that the interposition of the veto power is to be ex- 
pected? If so, then I would not hesitate much to say 
that the time for revolution is not distant. 

The president then proceeds to give the true cha- 
racter of the bill, which it would seem to me was its 
strongest recommendation, and which of itself would 
settle the propriety of its passage. “It is,” he says, 
“a corporation created by the congress of the United 
States, in the character of a national legislature, for 
the whole union, to perform the fiscal purposes, meet 
the fiscal wants and exigencies, supply the fiscal uses, 
and exert the fiscal agencies of the treasury of the 
United States. Such is its own description of itself. 
Do its provisions contradict its title? They do not.” 

Who can read this and not stand amazed? From 
what quarter, or from which of his numerous uncon- 
stitutional and irresponsible advisers such an objec- 
tion as this could have come, I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. I cannot believe it came from the pen of 
the John Tyler I have exerted myself to sustain for 
the many prominent positions he has aspired to, and 
whom the people have clevated and confided in. I 
cannot believe it came from any of the gentlemen 
with whom I am in the habit of association, said to 
have his private ear. It may have come from some 
hireling scribbler for a dirty penny paper advocating 
at times the most detestable and destructive locofoco 
doctrines; but surely, surely it cannot be, that the 
American people are now to be gravely told, after 
eight years’ struggle for a reform of the currency, 
that no bill is to become a law that has for its object 
the better collection, safe keeping and disbursement 
of the public revenue; that a treasury agent to per- 
form the fiscal purposes, meet the fiscal wants and exi- 
gencies, supply the fiscal uses, and exert the fiscal 
agencies of the treasury of the United States, must 
not be national in its character, but must be confined 


in its per se operations, not to the union, but to the 
District of Columbia; for every law passed by con- 
gress is of necessity national, except those passed as 
a local legislature for the exclusive benefit of the 
District and the territories. 

Why, sir, if rumor speaks the truth—I mean ru- 
mor with a thousand tongues, not the “rumor” at the 
other end of the capitol, that has occasionally been 
most improperly introduced here—but if rumor 
speaks the truth, the title to this bill was in the pre- 
sident’s own hand writing, and its provisions sanc- 
tioned by him before it was introduced here; but 
more of this hereafter. 

He admits that its powers are seemingly more li- 
mited than have heretofore been granted to such in- 
stitutions. “Every United States bank heretofore 
created has,” he says, “had power to deal in bills of 
exchange, as well as in local discounts;” and it was 
because he objected to the power of local discounts, 
contrary to the sense of all the whig party in both 
houses, that the operation of this bill was confined to 
bills of exchange, which limitation he himself deem- 
ed indispensable, and now it is enumerated with the 
objections to the bill. And after thus undertaking to 
show that it is a national institution, which no man 
in his senses ever dreamed of disputing, he assumes 
that it may “‘be regarded as a local bank of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, invested by congress with general 
powers to operate over the union, and it is therefore 
obnoxious to still stronger objections.” The mes- 
sage continues: ‘It assumes that congress may invest 
a local institution with general or national powers.” 
This view is precisely what the president assumed 
when he first proposed that congress, as a local legis- 
lature, should establish a local bank in the District 
of Columbia, and then invest it with general uses and 
national powers, with the assent of the states; and 
the idea was laughed into ridicule; and when he per- 
haps becomes ashamed of it himself, he endeavors to 
turn his own absurd abstractions upon congress, and 
make us responsible for his vagaries. 

These are to be regarded as his constitutional ob- 
jections, for he then says: 

“When I come to look at the details of the bill, 
they do not recommend it strongly to my adoption.” 

His first objection to the details is: “It may justify 
substantially a system of discounts of the most ob- 
jectionable character;” though, as I have before said, 
it was limited in its transactions, because the presi- 
dent required it, to bills of exchange. 

His next objection is, that “there is no limit pre- 
scribed to the premium in the purchase of bills of 
exchange.” ell, sir, as one portion of our coun- 
trymen would say, I incline to calculate that it would 
put the financial skill of the president (who, it seems, 
is an adept at the trade) to the test to regulate the 
rates of exchange in a bank bill for the next twenty 

ears. Congress supposed—foolishly, it may have 
n—that this would de end a good deal on trade 
and commerce, and could not be foreseen. And a 
little further on it appears that, although a system of 
discounts of the most objectionable character may 
be substantially justified, yet it is a fatal objection to 
the bill that, “whilst the District of Columbia is 
made the seat of the principal bank, its citizens are 
excluded from all participation in any benefit it 
might afford by a positive prohibition of the bank 
from all discounting within the District: notwith- 
standing we are previously reminded in the same 
message, and it could not therefore have escaped the 
observation of the president, that there is an express 
reservation” in the bill “to modify or create any bank 
for the District of Columbia so that the aggregate ca- 
ital shall not exceed five millions.” 

“These are some of the prominent objections,” 
he says; “but there are others that it would be un- 
profitable to dwell upon.” Well, in this I agree with 
the president. If there are none stronger than those 
he has enumerated, and he cannot enforce them with 
more power than those he has specified, it would be 
unprofitable indeed to dwell upon them. But, strange 
as any thing that has yet preceded it, he says: “‘suf- 
fice it to add, that this charter is designed to continue 
for twenty years without a competitor.” Well, what 
does he mean by that? Does he mean to say that, 
whilst his constitutional oath obliges him to exercise 
this most odious and detestable power of the veto upon 
this one bank without a competitor, if you will esta- 
blish another, exactly like it, it would remove this 
constitutional difficulty? 


I remember to have heard the project suggested in 
Virginia of having two national banks—one for the 
north and the other for the south; and it was a very 
favorite plan with a portion of the abstracted party 
for awhile. Can it be this that the president refers? 
If not, what in the name of heaven does the message 
mean by objecting to this bank because it is to have 
no competitor for twenty years? 

In conclusion, he feels the most anxious solicitude 
to meet the wishes of congress in the adoption of a 
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fiscal agent; and, actuated by this feeling, he has 
been ready to yield much, in a spirit of conciliation, 
to the opinions of others. Whatever may be said of 
the balance of the message, for the want of discre- 
tion, sound sense, or ingenuity, in this I must say the 
president betrays, as the nation will discern, and as 
we all know, a destitution of sincerity and candor. 
What has he been willing to yield in a spirit of con- 
ciliation? Is it not known that two bills have passed 
the two houses of congress, neither of which was en- 
tirely acceptable to them, in a spirit of conciliation 
towards the president, and that he has put his nega- 
tive on both? Is it not known that the provisions of 
the 16th section of the first hill were inserted be- 
cause it was understood that they would find favor 
with him, and that he availed himself of that scc- 
tion not only as a reason for the veto, but turned it 
into redicule and scorn, and endeavored to hold up 
his own friends, who had placed him in power, as 
wanting in manliness and candor? And is it not 


' known that this identical bill, now sent back, came 


here approved and sanctioned by him? That we 
were SO compromising and conciliatory as to stoop 
to consult his wishes before we legislated for the na- 
tion’s weal? And then he returns it with a second 
veto, and talks about his conciliatory temper, asks for 
time to consider, and promises at the next session to 
recommend such me&sures a8 he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient. Time! The president of the 
United States wants time, and very humbly and re- 
spectfully entreats for time! Time for what? To 
consummate a mischievous, wicked and corrupt coa- 
lition with our adversaries? What else does he want 
with time? A man who has filled more distinguished 
stations by good fortune than any other man of the 
same capacity ever filled before—a man whose good 
luck in procuring office led to the prediction of Ge- 
neral Harrison's death before he was elected through- 
out Virginia—a member of the house of representa- 
tives and senator of the United States, to say nothing 
of the offices he filled at home—a man who had been 
called on to speak in both houses on the subject— 
one who, as chairman of a committce, had investi- 
gated the whole internal police and management of 
the late bank, and epaod an elaborate report on the 
subject, acting as president previous to the meeting of 
congress almost as long as from this fime to the mect- 
ing of the next congress, and with the subject under de- 
liberation from the Ist of June up to this time in con- 
gress, comes forward and tells you he hasnot had time 
to prepare and submit a definitive recommendation of 
his own and sincerely desires time for deep and deli- 
berate reflection on the subject! All this may scrve 
to deceive some people, but it don’t fool me. If I 
could have my own way, I would never leave this 
capitol until the public money was put under the con- 
trol of law, and the president divested of all power 
over it. 


“It has been his good fortune and pleasure to concur 
with congress in all measures except this, and why 
should our difference on this alone be pushed to ex- 
tremes.” How supplicating! How humble! Why, 
sir, let me tell you, if you do not know it, that it has 
not been his pleasure to concur in all the measure. 
There was one, and that, next to this, the most im- 
prey that he signed without the least pleasure. 

Ie says himself he had great difficulty and hesita- 
tion in signing the land or distribution bill notwith- 
standing, in his message to congress, he recommend- 
ed its passage in the most unqualified terms, and not- 
withstanding, the Jast winter in which I served in 
the legislature of Virginia, he, as chairman of a com- 
mittee, brought in a report recommending the distri- 
bution, and a resolution instructing senators to vote 
for it; and nothing, let me tell you, but his deep and 
unqualified committal to the measure ever obtained 
his signature to the bill, because it was so distasteful 
to the other party. 

But the peculiarity of his situation is appealed to 
as entitling him to a “postponement of this subject 
to a more auspicious period for deliberation.” ‘I'he 
peculiarity of his situation! What is that peculiari- 
ty? He came into the presidential chair surrounded 
by such a party, for numbers, integrity, intelligence 
and fidelity, as never surrounded a president before; 
with a majority in both branches of congress ready 
to sustain him in all proper measures, pledged to car- 
ry out all the principles of reform which a corrupt 
dynasty of twelve years duration had rendered in- 
dispensable to our prosperity; pledged, too, upon a 
principle which he claimed to have been the first to 

uggest, of “one presidential term;” and before he 

as been fairly installed into office, fired by a mad 
ambition, he sets himself up for the succession, de- 
taches himself from his old friends and his party, 
collects around him as confidential whispcrers men 
who, in some instances, are unworthy of his sight, 
much less his confidence—throws himself into the 
arms of the opposition, in hopes of finding favor with 
them for his desertion of us, and now comes to con- 
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gress to talk about the peculiarity of his situation, and 
asks for time to deliberate. 

Mr. Speaker, as it is impossible to serve God and 
mammon both, so I conceived it impossible to serve 
Mr. Tyler and my country at the same time. Inti- 
mate with him as I had been, personally devoted to 
him as I was, when I found he had forsaken his 
principles l forsook him; when I found he had aban- 
doned the faith upon which [ supported him and the 
whig party had supported him—when I found him 
_ grasping at the purse strings of the nation, repeal- 
ing all laws by which the public money might be 
controlled, filling the public coffers by taxes and by 
Joan, and then refusing his assent to such laws as the 
representatives of the people approved for their safe- 
ty and disbursement, I abandoned him, and made war 
upon his principles and his policy. I came not here to 
war for men, Whether for friends or against enemies; 
l came here to serve my country to the best of my 
ability, and to maintain those principles upon which 
along | believe the prosperity of the country can be 
preserved; and if I have been compelled to sever 
personal and political ties that have bound me to that 
man for years past, it may be painful, but I am not 
troubled with the mortifying reflection that it has 
been occasioned by any fault of mine. On the con- 
trary, I feci a proud satisfaction at having shown 
that neither friendship nor individual advancement 
could drive me from the discharge of a high public 
duty. 

Having now disposed of the veto message, I will 
procecd to make good the charge of perfidy brought 


stagnation of business consequent upon it, the fatal 
experiments that had been made to correct it, which 
only served to plunge it into deeper difficulty, thou- 
sands of the wisest men in the country were known 
to have changed their opinions not only upon the 
question of expediency, but also of the constitution- 
ality of a bank; and, in the absence of all other 
proof, when Mr. Tyler stepped forward and arrayed 
himself under the whig banner, and identified himself 
with the whig party; without explanation or qualifi- 
cation on his part, it would have been a fair and na- 
tural inference that his mind bad undergone a similar 
change. But he did not leave it to inference. He 
did go to the Harrisburg convention a bank man, 
and | know it. I speak upon my own knowledge of 
his opinions; the summer preceding I had travelled 
through the western country in company with Mr. 
Tyler, and was with him for some weeks, during 
which tine I heard him say in steamboat conversa- 
tions, (which were of course not confidential), if I 
were to say twenty times I should not be extrava- 
' gant, that he was satisfied a bank of the United States 
| was not only necessary, but indispensable; that the 
‘country could never get along without one, and that 
we should be compelled to resort to it. 

[Here Mr. Wise rose and was understood to say, 
Will my colleague say that he ever heard Mr. Tyler 
say a bank of the United States was constitutional? 
The cries of “order! go on! go on! do not yield the 
floor,” &c. were so loud that Mr. B. could not dis- 
' tinctly hear the question put. ] 

Mr. Borts continued. I have stated precisely 


against the president, which I shall endeavor to do; what Mr. Tyler himself said—other gentlemen are 


advantage without the interposition of such an estab- 
lishment. I said in my letter to Sherrod Williams 
that it was plain that the revenues of the union could 
only be collected and disbursed in the most effectual 
way by means of a bank.” 

Did this constitute a sufficient committal to a bank? 
If not, let us see what further he did and said; but, 
before I proceed to that, let me read another extract 
from that Dayton speech, the language of which was 
adopted by Mr. Tyler. Itis on the veto power. He 
says: 

“I have never regarded the office of chief magis- 
trate as conferring upon the incumbent the power of 
mastery over the popular will, but as granting him the 
power to execute the properly expressed will of the people, 
AND NOT TO RESIST IT. With my mother’s 
milk did I suck in the principles on which the De- 
claration of Independence was founded. That de- 
claration complained THAT THE KING WOULD 
NOT LET THE PEOPLE MAKE SUCH LAWS 
AS THEY WISHED. Shall a president or an exe- 
cutive officer attempt at this time of day TO CON- 
TROL THE PEOPLE IN THE EXERCISE OF 
THEIR SUPREME WILL? No. The people are 
the best guardians of their own rights. AND IT IS 
THE DUTY OF THE EXECUTIVE TO ABSTAIN 
FROM INTERFERING IN OR THWARTING 
THE SACRED EXERCISE OF THE LAW-MAK- 
ING FUNCTIONS OF THEIR GOVERNMENT.” 


Oh! if Mr. Tyler could think now as he formerly 
thought of this veto power, and persuade himself that 
the people are the best guardians of their own rights, 
and that it was the duty of the executive to abstain 


in a becoming spirit and temper; avoiding as far asjas competent to draw their own conclusions as I am i from interfering in or thwarting the sacred exercise 


possible all personality towards the president further —but, sir, I will prove that he was not only a bank 
than may be inseparable from a fair development of: man then, but that he continued one until some time 
his public course, and then it will appear rather as a‘ after the meeting of the present congress. 

necessary consequence of that course than from any | Well, sir, what part did Mr. Tyler play at that 
disposition I have to indulge in it. General Jackson | convention? Why, he not only persisted up to the 
used to say there was sometimes policy in rashness, | last moment in the recommendation of Mr. Clay, but, 
and I believe it to be true; and, perhaps, there could ashe himself states, wept over his defcat. Now will 
be no more fit occasion for a little intemperance than | any man pretend that Mr. Tyler did not know that, 
this, but that I feel I should better serve my purposes , if Mr. Clay was elected, the first great leading mea- | 
by avoiding it. In truth, sir, 1 feel no excitement; sure of hisadministration would be the establishment | 
I have watched over this bank bill in all its various of a national bank? And does Mr. Tyler mean to; 
stages as a friend might watch over the lingering admit that he then and there recommended to the. 
death bed of another, until at last he becomes familiar-' American people a candidate whose first act would | 


izcd to the scene by preparation for the event, but at 
the same time I must say, my indignation has increas- 
ed rather than diminished at this last act of treache 
of his cabinet, to congress and the country as I wil 
show it to be before I conclude. 

In the first place, then, I state the proposition broad- 
ly, that the question of a reformed currency, which was 
contemplated through the operations of a national 
bank, was the great, leading, and paramount question 
in the late political canvass, and so understood to be 
throughout the whole country; and it betrays a gross 
iznorauce of the political history of the country not to 
kaow it, and a still greater degree of duplicity to deny 


be to commit a violent outrage upon the constitution, 
or that he recommended to them a candidate whose 
administration he knew in advance he could not sup- 
ort? : 
‘ What was the position of his confidential friend i 
the senate (Mr. Rives) a few days ago? Is Mr. 
Rives to be regarded as expressing the sentiments of 
Mr. Tyler? I presume he is. Well, Mr. Rives says 
that the nomination at Harrisburg turned on the 
bank question, and that but for Mr. ae known and 


avowed sentiments on that subject 


of the law-making functions of their own govern- 
ment, how much less pitiable would be kis present 
condition, and how much happier and more prosper- 
ous would be the nation. 


During the fall of 1840, just before the election 
came on, the president took occasion, more than 
once, at large public meetings of his fellow citizen’s, 
to employ similar language. It will be recollected 
that he paid a visit to the state of Ohio, to attend a 
large convention of whigs. On his way he was en- 
tertained at Whecling, and what he said there may 
be gathered with more aia by reading from the 
paper published in that city. 

Gazette of the 21st of August: 

“Tue Bank Birt Vetroep. By yesterday morn- 

ing’s mail we received the message of President Tr- 


mean the Wheeling 


n | LER, which we lay before our readers to-day, ‘return- 


ing, with his objections, the bill to incorporate the 
Fiscal Bank of the United States.’ 

“Never have we seen a greater state of excite- 
ment manifested by our citizens than was produced 


iby this extraordinary document; never have we 
e nomination | heard so universal an expression of honest indigna- 
would have been bestowed on him; and that it was | tion. The whig party, in this section of the union, 


because General Harrison was not committed to a bank | could not persuade themselves that Jonn TYLER 


it. I surely do not mean to say it was the only! that he received it. In what position then does this | could so utterly disregard the principles to which he 
question any where presented, but it was a prominent’ place Mr. Tyler? The question being between ais indebted for his elevation; they could not believe 
question every where, made so by her adversary even bank and an anti-bank man, Mr. Tyler, himself op- | that he would consent to strike a death-blow at the 
where our friends desired to avoid it. So with the’ posed to the institution, not only votes for the bank | prospect which was dawning upon the American 
sub-treasury; ił was another great and leading para-| candidate, but cries over his defeat, and then comes | people of relief from pecuniary oppression and bank- 
mount question on the other side, but not the only here to tell us he was always opposed to such an in- | ruptcy. True, they were aware of the opinions ex- 
question; the distribution bill was another question; stitution on constitutional grounds. Sir, I mean to pressed years since by the president, but they also 
so with the Hooc case, the standing army, infidelity | make the admission in the broadest terms that from | recollected his more recently expressed sentiments; 
of public agents, and a vast varicty of other ques-| Mr. Tyler’s first entrance into public life up to its ter- | our citizens recollected that this same Jous TYLER, while 
tions mixed up together, each having its bearing and | mination in 1834, all his public acts and declarations | on a tour through the west, immediately before the elec- 
influence; but still, at last, the currency question lay; were in hostility to such an institution; but that has tion, gave every one reason to expect a different course 
at the foundation of all the rest, and it was hardly to’ nothing to do with his present position, although it is from him than the one he has pursued; they remembered 
be expected that we should admit it, when pressed. pretended now that the association of Mr. Tyler with ; his speech in this city, and many of them reverted to his 
upon us, that this was the exclusive test, and drive | the name of Gen. Harrison was a matter of compro- | language tohen he pulled from his pocket an empty purse, 
from our aid all who were disposed to join us on other ' mise, whilst “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” strung to- | and, shaking it at the multitude, ridiculed the idea of a 
grounds. And I am very far from intimating that’ gether by some ballad writer to make a rhyme, it is | metallic currency, abused the sub-treasury, and avowed a 
ail who voted the whig ticket are pledged to support' now pretended was the result of a great principle in- | preference for ‘good United States bank notes.’ But, 
a national bank, but I do maintain that those who, volved in the contest. For the future, I apprehend, | alas! their hopes have been sadly disappointed, their rea- 
were selected by the party, as agents to carry out it will be ‘Tippecanoe and no vetoo,” as the rhyme %onable expectations have been cruelly frustrated, and they 
their general principles, were at least pledged under | will be quite as perfect, and more palatable to whig | have a right to express themselves in regard to the indivi- 
all the circumstances to carry out the most pro-, taste. dual who has betrayed their confidence.” 


minent and most important, or to have declared their] But, sir, this is not all. Sometime during the last} This account of the speech from the editor of the 


hostility to those measures when the nomination was 
tendered to them. Let us see what were the pe-' 
culiar circumstances under which Mr. Tyler was. 
elected. 


fall a committee of gentlemen of the opposite party ; paper is confirmed by a report and resolutions adopt- 
from the county in which I live (Henrico) addressed ‘ed by a large meeting of the most respectable citi- 


a letter to Mr. Eper: making inquiry whether he zens of the place. The report reads: 
would vote for a bank or against it? and in reply to | “We are aware that President Tyler had formerly 


In December, 1839, a national convention of the that letter Mr. Tyler says he adopts the language of spoken and voted against a national bank as uncon- 
whig party assemble at Harrisburg to nominate a, General Harrison’s speech at Dayton, in Ohio. Let stitutional and inexpedient, and we now regret that 

resident and vice president. From the timo of the | us see now what General Harrison says in that! he thought proper, in his veto message, to allude to 
expiration of the charter of the late Bank of the speech. these opinions, and to insist that a change of them, 
United States up to that period, the currency of the; ‘My opinion of the power of congress (says Gen. | under existing circumstances, would have been crimi- 
country had been tn the most deranged condition, | H.) to charter a national bank remains unchanged. | nal, or have subjected him to the ridicule and scorn 
and furnished almost the only topic of discussioa There is not in the constitution any express grant of | of good men. It never entered into our minds that, 
throughout the country; the army bill, Hooe case, power for such purpose, and it could never be consti- | should he in his official character a aiy such a 
and the rest having arisen subsequent to the nomina- tutional to exercise that power, save in the event the bank bill, he would, in any degree, dishonor himself. 
tions at Harrisburg, and therefore could have had no‘ powers granted to congress could not be carried into ; Mr. Madison had opposed a bank of the U. States as 
intluence on the mind of Mr. Tyler, although they effect without resorting to such an institution. inexpedient and unconstitutional, and yet, in a very 
might have exercised an influence on many a voter; ‘Mr. Madison (Gen. H. continues) signed a law | short time, he lua the law which created the 
at the polls twelve months after. In consequence į creating a national bank, because he thougnt the re- f late national bank. We had not so Icarned the his- 
of this gencral derangement of the currency, the venue could not be collected or disbursed to the best : tory of our country as to supposc Mr. Madison had 
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committed a crime, or dishonored himself in the eyes 
of virtuous men. We had not supposed—we cannot 
suppose—that there lives the man on earth who 
could dishonor himself in the eyes of any one by do- 
ing what President Madison had done in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“During the late canvass we were honored with a 
visit from Mr. Tyler. He mingled and conversed 
freely with the people, and favored us and our neigh- 
borhood with several speeches. He seemed fully to 
sympathize with us in all our opinions and grievances, 
and to enter most ardently into the spirit of the con- 
test, denouncing, in no measured terms, the conduct 
of the then and previous administrations. We all 
remember how (holding out an empty purse) he hap- 
pily ridiculed and exposed the bard money dogmas 
of our adversaries, and how cheerfully and emphati- 
cally he endorsed the speech in which General Har- 
rison, at Dayton, had expressed his sentiments upon 
this question. 

“Entertaining at that time the kindest feelings to- 
wards Mr. Tyler, and having confidence in his poli- 
tical principles, this confidence was confirmed by his 
conduct and declarations while among us. 

“But now, since he ħas, in our opinion, acted with- 
out due respect to a salutary principle and to an ob- 
ligation imposed by the spirit of the constitutiun, but 
which, however sacred, can only be enforced by pub- 
lic opinion, we regard it as our right and duty prompt- 
ly and publicly to express our sentiments in relation 
to this act of the president.” . 

The second resolution is as follows: 

“ We do, therefore, further resolve, ‘That the president, 
by using the power of the veto to defeat this bill, has 
disappointed our just expectations, founded, as we 
believe, on his own conduct during the last presiden- 
tial canvass; and that, by thus using the veto power, 


Tyler on presenting a memorial from the ey of | ‘Reform’ inserted in large characters upon it; and 
Accomac, Va. on the removal of the deposits, which | yet, when he opens his lips, the only ery which is 
has so forcible an application to his own situation at sues from them is—precedent, precedent—good or 
this moment, that it would seem to have beeu made į bad, sound or unsound, still—precedent precedent.” 
for the occasion. I read from the Register of De-| And here, the only cry we hear from this great re- 
bates, p. 944, vol. 10: former is—consistency, consistency with my former 
“We were told yesterday (says Mr. Tyler) that | opinions. 

the president could not retrace his steps with honor.| In President Tyler’s inaugural he pledges himself 
What language is this to be held by a public agent? | to consult the wisdom and example of his predeces- 
Honor, due regard to the solemn obligations and du- ' sors; and in his last veto message he speaks of ‘“‘up- 
ties of office, require of every public man to repair j holding the institutions of the country as they have 
the mischiefs which his own unwise policy may have | come down to us from the hands of our god-like an 
inflicted on the country. By what sort of advisers 'cestors.” Whom Mr. Tyler looks upon now as his 
must the president be surrounded, when we are told god-like ancestors it is difficult to conjecture: they 
that he would be dishonored by giving audience to are neither Washington, nor Madison, nor the chicf 
the constituent body, and yielding to their wishes? | builders of the constitution, who established the first 
His duty required this of him. The country must bank. But in 1834 he told us who they were. He 
suffer because the president must not be inconsistent. | says: 


Honor would not permit him toretract an ill-advised | «The president, in his first inaugural, pledges him- 
act, no matter what came out of it. Mr. T. would | self to consult the lights held out by the examples of 
scout such an idea of honor and consistency.” those who had preceded him in the administration of 
This, together with a speech made a few days be- | the government. Has he done so, sir? He had the 
fore on the removal of the deposits, contains so ma- | bright, the glorious example of Jefferson and Madi- 
ny passages applicable to the present state of things, | son before him, and yet he rejected them both.” 
that but for having something of my own to say, I| And now he has the bright and glorious example 
might be content to adopt it as my speech on this oc-| of Madison, the only one of those two ever called 
casion. In page 663, same volume: Pe to act directly on this question, and rejects it, 


“Mr. Tyler rose, and began by saying that if any | as he denounced Gen. Jackson for doing; and now 
man expected that the chief executive officer of any | thinks he would commit a crime, and dishonor him- 
country, whatever the form of governmentoverwhich gelf in the eyes of virtuous men, to follow this bright 
he might preside, or whatever his conduct, would; and glorious example. But, sir, enough of this 
want supporters and advocates, he was blind to the speech, which I here commend to the perusal of the 
lights Oo history, and ignorant of the nature of man. president’s friends. 
= >» © © And many who have assisted in elevat-| These are the circumstances under which Presi- 
ing the ae by their suffrages to his high office, ' dent Tyler came into office, and these are the cir- 
can with but difficulty bring themselves to question | cumstances under which congress assembled on the 
the wisdom of his acts or soundness of his policy.— | 31st day of May last. 


and assuming to the executive the right in his official 
acts to disregard the construction given to the con- 
stitution by the supreme court and the other depart- 
ments of the government, he has, against his own de- 
nunciations, assisted to fix upon the country princi- 
ples destructive to the genius of our free institutions, 
ba rights of the people, and to the constitution it- 
se ed 

Well, sir, does all this commit Mr. Tyler to the 
support of a bank? Surely, surely, none can deny it. 
But this is not all yet. He made another speech, 
during the same trip; at Elizabethtown, Marshall 
county, Virginia, an account of which I will now 
read from the public prints: 


“Jonn TYLER anD THE vero. While the people 
are aroused by the astounding veto of the president 
upon the fiscal bank bill, and while Mr. Tyler pro- 
fesses so much regard for formerly expressed opi- 
nions, it may not be improper to advert to his senti- 
ments upon this subject as expressed during the late 
campaign. 

a et delivered at Elizabethtown, Marshall 
county, Virginia, Mr. Tyler was particularly severe 
in censuring General Jackson for his veto upon the 
bank bill, and no portion of his remarks were better 
received by his audience. We distinctly remember, 
and hundreds of our citizens as well as those of Mar- 
shall county will endorse our statement, that Mr. 
T. denounced it as an arbitrary exercise of a power con- 
Served by the constitution; a power, said he, only intend- 
ed to be used tn extraordinary cases, and upon great con- 
stitutional questions; BUT WHICH HE DID NOT 
BELIEVE THE PRESIDENT WAS EVER JUS- 
TIFIABLE IN USING IN REGARD TO ANY 
MEASURE WHICH HAD PASSED BOTH 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS BY A DECIDED MA- 
JORITY. 

“This we unhesitatingly assert was the substance 
of Mr. Tyler’s remarks at Elizabethtown; and how, 
we ask, can he, with this declaration staring him in 
the face, reconcile his exercise of the veto with opi- 
nions formerly expressed? Were he the president of 
the United States by election—did he occupy the 
seat by the vote of a majority of his fellow citizens, 
he would find it difficult to justify himself; but having 
been borne into office on the shoulders of one who 
would have regarded his professions—one who was 
sincere in his attachment to the measures of the whig 
party, how can he justify this arbitrary exercise of 
the veto power upon a measure in reference to which 
he differs with the party which is so decidedly in the 
ascendant? We pause for a reply.” 

In confirmation of this statement I hold in my hand 
a letter, written to a member of this house by a gen- 
tleman whose hi eee! he vouches for, dated 
west Alexandria, Pa. Sept. 2, 1841: 

“It can be proven by hundreds of witnesses that 
John Tyler, in speeches delivered by him at Wheel- 
ing and Grave creek, last summer, denounced Gen. 
Jackson for vetoing the U. S. bank in the strongest 
terms.” 

Now, sir, in connexion with this veto subject, let 
me read an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. 


Thus it is that men of great moral worth and of un- 
questioned patriotism have been found in all that has 
passed of our history, as they will be in all that is to | 
come, rallying to the defence of the president when- 
ever his conduct of public affairs shall be brought in- 
to question. Every expedient will be resorted to` 
that honor can sanction, if not to justify, to excuse his | 
conduct.” ». s a a 

“To render inaudible the voices of those who call 
into question his conduct, and complain of violated | 
law, they are assailed in their turn; and when argu- | 
ment fails, the war of appellatives begins. They are 
called alarmists and agitators, and are charged with | 
being actuated by unholy motives. [See the two of- | 
ficial organs at this time, the Madisonian and the N. 
York Herald.] These expedients but too often suc- 
ceed, and errors in the administration of affairs come 
to be ratified which but too frequently destroy the 
very foundations of free government.” 

Be it remembered, sir, that all laws regulating the 
custody of the public money have been abrogated 
and annulled by President Tyler, and that we now 
have a treasury under executive control. What says 
he on this subject? 

“And now, again, when a complaint is urged of 
proceeding new in our history, of. the assumption of 
powers not conferred by law, of laws abrogated and 
annulled, and of a treasury under executive control, 
established by no law, and sustained only by his will, 
we are told there is no danger, and a lullaby is sung 
to lull the people into repose. Sir, in every violation 
of law there is danger; but when that violation 
amounts to a breach of the public faith, no matter to 
whom pledged—when it grasps the exchequer and 
places it under executive control—when the trial by 
Jury, guaranteed by the constitution and the judicial 
a ity are set at naught, who can doubt but therc is 
danger—the greatest of all possible danger What 
more is left to be done, which will not speedily fol- | 
low, to change the whole character and structure of 
our government” 


I beg you, sir, and the country to ponder on this 
passage, which is full of truth and full of wisdom, 
and particularly applicable to the present executive. 

Mr. Tyler endeavors to sustain his present course 
by precedent and consistency. Hear him again: 

“The argument derived from precedent, and used 
by gentlemen, is suicidal,” says Mr. Tyler. “How 
would the question of the constitutionality of the 
bank stand if precedent is to be relied on? hat be- 
comes of the praises bestowed on the president for 
his veto of the bank bill two years ago? Twice has 
the bank been chartered by the approbation of all 
the constitutional organs of the government. Thrice 
has it passed the two houses of congress; and, not to 
speak of subordinate tribunals, once, if no more, has 
it received the solemn sanction of the highest court 
known to our judicature.” ‘Sir,” continues Mr. 
Tyler, “he (the president) came into office on the 
principleofreform, * * * = + *& 
and yet how ludicrous the figure he is made to cut. 
Drums and trumpets announce the coming of this 
great paformes; his banner waves above his head with 


The president, in his message to congress, inti- 
mates that the currency must be reformed; submits 
to the representatives of the people which is most 
acceptable to their constituents, a bank of the Unit- 
ed States, the sub-treasury or the state bank system; 
and at the same time we have submitted to us by the 
secretary of the treasury a plan for a national bank, 
which, it can be established, met with his (the presi- 
dent's) approval and sanction. All the details of 
that bill not being acceptable to congress, they start- 
ed another bill, but engrafted upon it, in the 16th 
section, a provision, not desirable or agreeable to a 
single man that voted for it, called the compromise 
clause, with the express end and aim of reconciling 
the president to the bill. And yet that very clause 
was made the pretext for the veto. If the president 
did not intend to sign any bank bill, why did he not 
say so at once, and be done with it. But, instead of 
that, his whole course, from the commencement of 
the session, has been one of equivocation with his 
own character, and trifling with congress and the 
hopes of the country. 

Why, sir, to how many persons did he say he would 
sign Mr. Ewing’s bill, as it was called? He often 
told me so,and wanted me to vote for it; and he said 
as much to fifty others. Much has passed between 
the president and myself of a confidential nature, | 
which shall never be divulged. I will neither pub- 
lish confidential conversations nor private letters—I 
leave that for higher functionaries; but much has 
also passed not confidential, that I am at liberty to dis- 
close. Well, sir, in one of those conversations in 
which the president endeavored to persuade me of 
the propriety of passing Mr. Ewing’s bill, he said he 
would sign it without the least difliculty, though it 
was not precisely such a bank as he would preter; 
that if left to himself to frame a bill without refers 
ence to the views of any other person, he would 
have such and such a bank, proceeding to describe 
precisely and identically such a bill as this he hag 
last vetoed, with two immaterial exceptions. But, 
as | mean to be strictly accurate, I will therefore 
state them. He said he would not object to a capi 
tal of 935,000,000, but he thought to deal in ex 
changes alone $15,000,000 would be enough, and re 
ferred me, I think, to Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Apple 
ton, in confirmation of that view. The other differ 
ence was, that, in the bill he then described, he drew 
no distinction between foreign and domestic bills.— 
He subsequently made that difference; and this bill 
to suit that view since essed, is limited in it ope 
rations to foreign bills. “Well, sir, while the first bil 
was before him for consideration, he expressly de 
clared to the whig portion of the Ohio delegation the 
he would si r. Ewing’s bill, if congress woul 
pass it. A few days after he said he could not sig 
that bill, for he had never read it. And when aske 
what sort of a bill he would sign, he said he didn 
know, for he hadn't had time to think of it. Th 
veto came in, and it was understood that the pros 
dent said congress could pass a bill in three days thy 
he could sign, and one that would answer all the pu 


poses of the government. Two genticmcn were aj 
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pointed to ascertain what sort of a bill that was: they 
consulted with the president or his cabinet: this last 
bill was drawn up and prepared expressly to suit his 
views, authenticated and sanctioned by him, and 
came to this house with his pledge to sign it; and be- 
fore it had passed this house he declared to two mem- 
bers now present that he would lose both his arms 
before he would sign it. I have reason to believe 
the title to the bill, with which he finds so much 
fanlt, was altered at his own request, and was drawn 
up in his own handwriting. Now, sir, do I use lan- 
guage too harsh when I characterize such conduct 
as trifling and equivocating? 

lt is certain that when we came here no doubt 
was entertained by either party that he would sign a 
bank bill; our friends thought so, or it would not 
have been discussed, as it was, for ten or twelve 
weeks; the other party thought so, or they would not 
have gotten up the cry of repeal! repeal! which re- 
sounded not only through the walls of this capitol, but 
became the watchword of the party throughout the 
country. But we are now told that we must wait, 
give time; and it has been intimated by the president 
that the people are not in favor of a bank! Indeed, 
sir; the people not in favor of a bank! Why, what 
evidence is required stronger than that presented?— 
You have a majority of thirty-one voting for this 
bank, with seven absentees who voted for the first 
bank, which gives you thirty-eight. Several others 
who voted against it acknowledge their constituents 
to be in favor of some bank, though they were not 
satisfied with this, which gives you torty, or upwards! 
Which of those voting for a bank does the president 
charge with misrepresenting his constituents? None 
that we have heard of. ‘Then suppose each member 
to represent his constituents fairly, and each one to 
represent sixty-thousand ersons, which is a reason- 
able average, and the majority of forty on this floor 
gives you a majority of two million four hundred 
thousand of the population of the United States in 
favor of a bank; and yet we are to be told it isa 
doubtful question, upon which the people have ex- 
pressed no opinion! : 

it may be well enough to look and see if we can 
trace the influences that may have operated on his 
mind to produce this extraordinary change that the 
president has undergone. 

It will not be forgotten by the house that, from 
the moment a veto was whispered as a probable 
thing, Mr. Tyler began to grow in the good graces 


of the opposition party, and the loco foco presses of 
the country that had exhausted their vocabularies of 


abuse on him for the last two years, suddenly be- 
came somewhat enamored with this “sterling repub- 
lican of the old school.” And Mr. Ritchie, in a num- 
ber of the Enquirer which I now hold in my hand, 
fed him for a while on soft corn, which he took as 
kindly as a house pig; and he who had been abused 
for his relentless proscription, as it was called, and 
was made to assume all the qualities of his satanic 
majesty, was suddenly found to be a marvellous pro- 
per man; “as a constitutional interpreter that would 
compare with Mr. Jefferson himself,” as a “patriot 
statesman,” “a national deliverer and benefactor;” 
-*one who had proved himself equal to such a crisis, 
and was worthy to be trusted now and hereafter by a 
generous and magnanimous people.” He is told 
that “the whig slang about his being pledged to 
carry out the principles of that party is absolutely 
ridiculous.” Again he 1s told by the crafty editor: 
“Mr. Tyler’s principles, duties, policy, interests, are all 
with us, if he can only see them. But will he see them? 
We hope and trust he will not throw himself into 
the arms of the federal whigs.” This is to a whig 
president! And then comes the grand climacterac, 
the open, bold invitation, the barefaced proposition; 
he is bid for in the public market with as much con- 
tumely as an old broken-down cart-horse, in an ar- 
ticle published in the same paper, addressed to “his 
excellency the president of the United States;” which 
concludes with this emphatic suggestion: 

“At this moment you cannot be ignorant that the 
democrats, as a party, are exceedingly strong. The 
proposition of the whig party who adhere to you, and 
who will not go for Mr. Clay, is also large. Common 
sense on this matter speaks a language that the lowest mind 
aril! not misunderstand. Recollect, sir, that you are 
the son of a sire who to a Christian’s virtues united a 
Roman’s firmness, that made him victor over both 
public and private foes, and gave to him a proud rank 
among those great men, which secures to the anci- 
ent dominion an imperishable fame., 

This article professes to have been written from 
this place, and is signed “Washingtonian.” 


Now, I beg that it may not be forgotten that Mr. 
Tyler is the individual who has always claimed the 
credit of being the originator of the one-term prin- 
ciple, so strongly advocated in that election which 
brought him into power—not on the farcical ground 
now assumed by some of his friends, and no doubt by 


himself too, to wit: that the honor was too high to be 
conferred on one man twice, but that the influence 
and patronage of the office should not be exerted to 
secure a re-election; and yet he had not been in of- 
fice four weeks, having then nearly the whole presi- 
dential term of four years to run, before an open at- 
tempt was made to create a third party, for the pur- 
pose of securing to him a second term; and he not 
only lends his countenance to it, but to accomplish it 
frustrates and defeats the measures of the party that 
elevated him, turns; a deaf ear to the admonitions and 
entreaties of his former friends, collects around him 
as confidential advisers men without wisdom, with- 
out experience, and, in some instances, men with 
whom it is not very creditable that he should as- 
sociate; confides more in the counsels of hired letter 
writers, who are to write him into fame and popula- 
rity, than in his constitutional cabinet; retains men 
in office who are obnoxious to every objection that 
has been urged against the horde of office holders for 
the last twelve years, and almost publicly proclaim- 
ed himself a candidate for the next presidency. 

Sir, let me read to youa sentiment given by Mr. 
Tyler during the year preceding the nomination of 
Gen. Harrison, at a whig festival in the county of 
Southampton, Virginia: 

“By John Tyler: Pilgrim presidents and travelling 
cabinets—the fruitful offspring of the second presiden- 
tialterm. One term, and no re-election; the best in- 
terests of the conntry demand it. Will not the po- 
pular suffrages decrce it in 1840?” 

This the sentiment of the man who now already 
sets himself up as a candidate for a second term?— 
What influence the course of the opposition party 
and presses may have exerted over him it is difficult 
to tell, except from his public acts; but about the 
time I have adverted to, when these propositions 
were made, a remarkable change came over the 
spirit of his dream, and he suddenly arrested all re- 
movals from office, and reinstated some that had 
been removed as obnoxious to the rules laid down 
by himself, or from incompetency to discharge the 
duties assigned them. An extraordinary case oc- 
curred in this city. 

The commissioner of the land office, with the ap- 
probation of the secretary of the treasury, notified 
eleven clerks in his department that their services 
were no longer required. It is said they waited on 
Mr. Tyler, and represented to him that although 
they were hostile to General Harrison and to whig 
principles, yet they were very good Tyler men, and 
they were all ordered instanter, during the absence 
of the head of the department from the city, to be 
reinstated. Five of the places, however, had already 
been supplied, and it was too late for them; the other 
six resumed the duties of their office, and remain 
there to this moment, with the exception of one, 
who has since, I understand, resigned. There was 
an individual among them who has often been brought 
to the notice of this house, and is now in my eye at 
the Globe reporters’ desk. 

Sir, who does not recollect, (that was a member 
of the last congress), how often the name of Lund 
Washington was introduced on this floor by the ho- 
norable member from the Louisville district in Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Graves), when, pointing his finger to 
him, as I do now, he said: 

“There sits a man, Lund Washington, now occu- 
pied as a reporter for the Globe, who at this mo- 
ment is a salaried officer of the government, at 1,200 
dollars a year, neglecting and quitting his duty to 
come here to embark in the politics of the country. 
This, sir, is the same individual of whom it has been 
said that, still holding his clerkship, he was sent to 
Kentucky during the late canvass to establish a par- 
tizan press, and during his absence hired a substi- 
tute at $200 a year to perform his duties as a clerk!” 

And this is one of the individuals removed and af- 
terwards reinstated by Mr. Tyler because he was a 
Tyler man. Sir, such a bartering of principles and 
of public rights stinks in the nostrils of all honorable 
men. 


Let me now ask you and the country, Mr. Speaker, 
whether I -have not made good my charge of perfidy 
against Mr. Tyler? And*if any man still doubts, let 
me throw all the proofs I have adduced to the winds, 
and still one substantial ground is left upon which 
alone I would be willing to rest my charge. 

Is Mr. Tyler spoken of by any body or the next 
presidential term? Yes, he is! By whom? By the 
whigs No, not a man of them! but by the loco foco 
party And, sir, is it within the compass of human 

lief that that party would take John Tyler, who 
was so recently elected as one of their bitterest op- 
ponents, as their candidate, if he had undergone no 
change, and they had received no assurances or en- 
couragement from him—the very men who so re- 
nently opposed, ridiculed, and abused him? No, sir; 
the thing is not credible. There must have been a 
change somewhere, cither in Mr. Tyler or the op- 


position party. They do not admit that they have 
changed, and yet they have by some miraculous means 
come together. What, then, is the irresistible con- 
clusion? Why, that Mr. Tyler has changed, and de- 
serted his party and his principles. 

But there is no perfidy, no treachery in this—not 
at all; because, say gentlemen, he has differed with 
us on one point oat —which, by the bye, I have 
shown not to be so, because removals of unfaithful 
and incompetent men from office was a most import- 
ant item in the contemplated reform of the whig 
party. But suppose it to be true that we differ only 
on this one point; suppose this great, paramount, all- 
absorbing question of currency should be the only 
question about which we have been deceived in the 
action of the president, could not treachery be es- 
tablished from that? If Mr. Tyler should attempt to 
fasten the sub-treasury upon us, either openly or in 
disguise, would there be no perfidy in this? Why, 
sir, Arnold and Hull only differed on one point with 
their fellow soldiers and brother officers, and that 
was, whether they should fight for or against their 
country; and here the single question with Mr. Tyler 
is, whether he shall co-operate with the whigs who 
put him in power, or go over to the loco focos by 
whom he hopes to be retained in power. 

Pshaw! don’t talk to me about his fidelity. I know 
too much of this business to be duped by such slang. 
A difference of opinion conscientiously entertained I 
could tolerate with as much liberality as other men; 
but conscientious conrictions do not undergo as frequent 
and rapid changes as Mr. Tyler has undergone in the 
last three months. 

No, sir; an unholy, onran and corrupt coalition, 
I believe in my heart, was about to be formed, and 
will yet be formed if not defeated by the prompt ac- 
tion of the whig party; and “head him or die” is the 
motto that I have adopted, and there is no open, fair 
and honorable means that I will not adopt to frus- 
trate his designs. 

Sir, let not gentlemen roll up the whites of their 
eyes at this charge of perfidy against Mr. Tyler; it is 
not the first or second time the same charge has been 
made at home. I will detain you for a while, that I 
may give you a scrap or two from his political histo- 
ry in connexion with our state elections. 


In the year 1827, Mr. Tyler was governor of Vir- 
ginia, professing to belong to the Jackson party.— 
Mr. Randolph was then a senator of the U. States, 
and had, by the violence of his course, excited the 
deep hostility of the anti-Jackson party, who were 
determined to beat him in the election just then about 
to take place. Mr. Tyler, having some two or three 
personal connexions and friends in the house, which, 
added to the whig vote, would give them a majority, 
was applied to to lend his name to his political oppo- 
nents; and while it was alleged that Mr. Tyler, 
among his political friends in the Jackson ranks, 
loudly deprecated all opposition to Mr. Randolph, he 
secretly connived at the intrigue of his political ad- 
versaries, (as the pamphlet now in my hand states, 
which was written years ago), invited, througha 
friend, a letter to be written to him that he might 
have an opportunity of defining his position, and then 
(as now with the compromise) availed himself of that 
letter to show that an improper attempt was made to 
influence or awe him into submission; written ina 
spirit of dictation which he felt authorised to resist. 
Sir, it is a curious history, and I will read a few‘ex- 
tracts from a letter, written perhaps the day after the 
election by a member of the house of delegates, 
somewhat explanatory of what had occurred. The 
letter was published at the time as a part of the his- 
tory of the perfidy then charged upon Mr. Tyler. 

Speaking of the letter of Mr. Tyler, written on the 
morning of the clection, or at all events withheld to 
that time, consenting that his name might be used, 
the certainty of his election having been then ascer- 
tained, the writer, Mr. Danie] A. Wilson, says: 

“It was not such as I expected it would be, judg- 
ing from the opinions and declarations uniformly as- 
cribed to him. It was reported and believed, and I 
have never heard the contrary asserted, that he resist- 
ed with great zeal the idea of Judge Barbour being put 
in nomination as a candidate in opposition to Mr. 
Randolph, alleging he would not do; that we wanted, 
at this time, the services of a man who was ready 
and willing to throw himself into the breach sword 
in hand; that Judge Barbour was not and Mr. Ran- 
dolph was that man.” ; 

“It was also reported with equal confidence, and 
as generally believed, that he approbated in the strongest 
terms the promptness and decision ot Judge Barbour 
and his personal friends in denying the use of his 
name, the effect of which would be to impair by di- 
vision the strength of the opposition, all of which 
would be necessary successfully to resist the en- 
croachments of the government.” 

“The calculation was a fair one shat Governor 


- Tyler would (as Judge Barbour had done) look to the 
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estimation in which his services were held by his poli- 
tical frends rather than the office he was to obtain at 
the hands of his political enemies.” 

The election, however, came on, and Mr. Tyler 
‘was the man that beat the candidate of his own par- 
ty; opposition to whom he had deprecated in the strong- 
est terms. 

Well, sir, one or two extracts from the papers of 
the day, to show the public feeling at the time, and I 
have done with this subject, which I have only ad- 
verted to to show that the charge of perfidy will not 
grate so harshly on Virginia ears as it seems to do on 
the ears of Massachusetts (alluding to Mr. Cusnine) 
and other states where he is less known. 

The Winchester Virginian, speaking of Gov. Ty- 
ler’s “late tergiversation,” says: 

«We ask from Gov. Tyler no disclaimer of the 
course he shall pursue in the senate; we care not 
what may be his course. He has disclosed enough to 
satisfy us that he is not to be depended upon, and that 
it is a matter of little consequence whether he is for 
us or against us. He has bartered a large share of 
popularity, and as fair prospects as were 

y any man in Virginia, for an ill-gotten seat in the 
senate of the United States. He has been one of the 
favorite sons of Virginia; the doors to the highest of- 
fices in her gift had been thrown open to him; and, 
after having been warmed and cherished in her bo- 
som, he has remunerated her with the ingratitude of 
the adder.” 


The Petersburg Republican says: 

“Mr. Tyler will doubtless fill the office of senator 
the full time for which he has been elected. He : 
and we hope will, represent Virginia faithfully in the 
great council of the nation; but of one thing we are 
certain, be his course during the next six years what 
it may, he never can regain the position he opa 
only one short month ago; and when he retires from 
the senate of the United States he will sink into that 
state of nothingness to which his own disingenuous con- 
duct will have consigned him, and from which he will 
never again be able to emerge.” 


I read now from a Jackson paper published at that 
day in Richmond—it is a column cut from the paper, 
and not headed, but, I believe, the Enquirer. It says: 

«The dinner lately given in this city to Gen. 
Floyd and Gov. Giles, to which it was resolved not 
to invite Mr. Tyler, gave great umbrage to his per- 
sonal friends and the adherents of the coalition.” * 

* # «We entertain no doubt, however, that Mr. 

ler will vote in the senate according to the wishes 
of Virginia, while it may comport with his ambition to do 
s0; but we have no guaranty that he will not set aside 
the wishes of the state so soon as personal aggran- 
dizement may tempt him.” 


These werc the opinions ponera entertained of 
Mr. Tyler’s course at that day. I now come down 
to a later period. In the winter of 1838, Mr. Tyler 
was again a candidate for the senate, in opposition to 
Mr. Rives. I supported him warmly; but he could 
not get the entire vote of his own party, and he was 
defeated. During that contest, which lasted several 
weeks, he was frequently withdrawn and renominat- 
ed. On one occasion he was nominated by a mem- 
ber of the then administration party, and, on his re- 
tiring from the house, he was asked if he would ac- 
cept a nomination from`that quarter; to which it was 
said he replied, that he was before the legislature, 
and would take the appointment from any quarter he could 
get it. Now, sir, let me be understood. Ido not sa 
that this charge was well founded; on the contrary, 
defended him at the time—I have defended him ever 
since, though I have been almost the only man in the 
state that did defend him; if others did, I have not 
heard of it. Ido not now charge him with it. Ibe- 
lieved at the time he was altogether incapable of 

iving utterance to such a sentiment, though I con- 
fess his recent course has greatly shaken confidence 
in my former opinions. I mention the circumstance 
only as matter of history, for the purpose of showing 
that the charge of perfidy has nothing of novelty in 
it, when connected with his name. 


The consequences, however, whether true or false, 
were most disastrous to him; it not only revived the 
recollection of the scenes of 1827, but it utterly and 
entirely prostrated him in the state. There was, at 
the time of the Harrisburg convention, no office in 
the gift of Virginia, from the highest to the most 
humble, that Mr. Tyler could have obtained. In 
confirmation of this, when the Harrisburg convention 
met, and Mr. Tyler’s name was mentioned for the 
Vice presidency by accident, after several others had 
declined it, how many of Mr. Tyler’s colleagues vo- 
ted for it? Notone! They could not go back to the 
people of Virginia and say they had recommended 

ohn Tyler to them as vice president; Bi put it on 
the ground of delicacy. But did the delegation of 
Kentucky refuse to vote for Mr. Clay on the score of 
delicacy? On the contrary, they were sent there for 


Did the Ohio delegation decline to 
vote for Gen. Harrison? No; but the Virginia dele- 
gation declined to vote for Mr. Tyler. The truth 
was, they thought it would be indelicate to vote against 
him, and they did not vote at all. 

But IJ dismiss this part of the subject. It isapain- 
ful part to me, but necessary to my vindication. I 
have been challenged to the argument, and I mean to 
sustain my position and my charge, because I believe 
it to be true. Those who think I have personal ma- 
lignity and enmity mixed up with my political indig- 
nation do me injustice. I was his friend personally, 
and was disposed to be so politically, as my whole 
course towards him would show, up to the moment 
that he vetoed the first bank bill; and then it was not 
the mere fact that he did not sign it, but the motives 
by which I believed he was prompted in vetoing it. 
I then measured and weighed all that had passed. I 
gave due importance toa long line of conduct and 
remarks that I had before treated as having been 
adopted or said without meaning, in a spirit of levity 
or ihouphtleciiess: and the conviction was irresistible 
to my mind that treachery was contemplated, and I 
gave him up to serve my country. 

In connexion with t!i» subject I must advert to a 
letter I wrote to the president on the 10th of August, 
six days before the veto came, not simply to show my 
feelings towards him at that time, but to correct an 
erroneous impression that has been formed upon it. 

Ihave heard it was whispered about that I had 
written a letter to the president on the same day I 
had written to Richmond—to wit: the 16th August— 
ee sentiments of the,most friendly character; 
and the attempt has been thus made to convict me 
of duplicity, and the Madisonian itself intimates as 
much. No matter from what source it comes, I 
stamp it with falsehood—absolute and unqualified 
falsehood. This is the letter I wrote, as I before 
said, six days before the veto came. It was address- 
ed to him as private and confidential, and I do not know 
by what right that letter was spoken of by the presi- 
dent at all. However, as it has been spoken of, I 
will give it to the public. It is as follows: 


[PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
House of Representatives, August 10, 1841. 

My pear sir: I feel that our relations, resting on 
political associations for some years past, and the 
warm personal regard I have always entertained for 
you, and the interest I have felt and manifested for 
your personal] and political welfare, will plead my 
apology, if not justification, for addressing you upon 
a subject the probable consequences of which I look 
to with the most awful apprehensions. 

It is generally understood that you are to veto the 
bank bill. If it is so, have you contemplated the 
consequence, in all its bearings? Can your cabinet 
sustain you in the veto? Will they not be compelled 
to resign? For, whatever may be your views as to 
the priuciples upon which you came into power, it 
cannot be denied that those on which they have been 
sustained by the country require at their hands an 
earnest support of the measure that has been demand- 
ed by the people, through their representatives, by a 
majority exceeding the entire representation of Vir 
ginia and South Carolina, the two states in which the 
strongest opposition is supposed to exist. 

If the present cabinet should be dissolved on that 
ground, eould you assemble around you another from 
the whig party? You centainly could not. Could 
you from the other party? It is equally clear you 
could not, if you were disposed; and equally true, I 
hope, that you would not if you could. They could 
not sustain you in that scheme for a bank to which 
you have already committed yourself. Nor could 
they support you in the distribution bill, nor indeed 
in any of the principles you profess, and upon which 
you have been supported by the great body of the 
American people. 

You would be thrown back then on the fragment 
of seceders, “the republican portion of the whig par- 
ty,” as they style themselves. Now, let me ask you, 
could you rally around you a cabinet of such men 
from that party, so distributed through or selected 
from the different sections of the country, as would 
command the confidence or respect of the country?— 
If not, in what condition would you be placed? 

But, if you could, what measure could be adopted 
for carrying on the financial operations of the govern- 
ment? 

The sub-treasury is repealed; and the deposit sys- 
tem of 1836 is also repealed in one house, and will 
pass the other, Congress will not consent to take 
the plan suggested by the secretary of the treasury. 
will you not find it impossible toc on the go- 
vernment, and will not a resignation. be forced upon 


the purpose. 


ou? 
7 On the contrary, if you can reconcile this bill to 
yourself, all is sunshine and calm. Your administre- 


tion will meet with the warm, hearty, zealous sup- 
port of the whole whig party, anå you will retire from 


the great theatre of national politics with the thanks 
and plaudits and approbation of your countrymen. 

Take these suggestions, my dear sir, into conside- 
ration; take them particularly, I beg you, in the spirit 
in which they are offered, and ascribe them to the 
ardent zeal of one who feels a deep solicitude for 
your own fame and happiness, and for the harmony 
and prosperity of our common country. 

And believe me, with unaffected sincerity, your 
friend, JOHN M. BOTTS. 

It was then announced that the hour had expired, 
and Mr. B. was compelled to take his seat. 


Note.—I perceive by Mr. Ewme’s letter resign- 
ing his situation as secretary of the treasury, that he 
ascribes the loss of the bank bill to my letter; by 
which I suppose he means the letter published by 
the Madisonian; and which the ex-secretary very 
unceremoniously, and I think unnecessarily, if not 
unkindly, takes occasion most “unequivocally to con- 
demn.” If he could not appiore, I do not sce that 
his “condemnation” was particularly called for; nor 
can I exactly see what there was in that letter to 
justify his “unequivocal condemnation,” if the one- 

alf that he says of Mr. Tyler is true, and I do not 
doubt the truth of all be states as matter of fact.— 
His inference ag to the effect of that letter I do not 
concur in; and if the honorable secretary had paid a 
little more attention to dates and facts he would not 
have been so prompt to throw responsibility on me, 
that I was not entitled to bear. 

The letter was written on the 16th August; it was 
copied and sent to the president, and reached him on 
Thursday evening; it was inhis possession all of Fri- 
day, and the second bill was presented to the house 
with the approbation and sanction of the president on 
the next day (Saturday) and it was on the Monday 
following that the president said to two members of 
congress, ‘‘he would lose both his arms before he would 
sign the bill.” Now I do not condemn the secreta- 
ry’s letter, because he has only done what I did my- 
self, to tell the truth in relation to public atfairs, 
which the public were entitled to know; but surcly 
there is as much reason for me to condemn the se- 
cretary as there is for the secretary to condemn me; 
for if my letter was calculated to produce a mulish 
disposition in the president and prevent his signature 
to that bill, the secretary’s letter is equally calculat- 
ed to make him still more stubborn, and defeat any 
other bill that may be prepared in future. 

Again: Was the secretary aware, at the time he 
was endeavoring to throw upon me the responsibility 
of the loss of the bank, that, while that bill was un- 
der discussion in the house of representatives, the 
president had prepared for a member of congress an 
amendment with his own hand, to be presented to 
the house, with which amendment he said he would 
be perpectly satisfied to sign the bill. This amend- 
ment it was deemed unadvisable to offer in the house, 
as the bill was just then about to pass from the com- 
mittee; and before it could be decided whether it 
was advisable to offer it in the senate or not, Mr. 
Tyler sent for the member of congress, into whose 
hands he had put it; and said to him that he had 
changed his mind again, and hoped no bill would be 
sent to him. All this trafficking was subsequent to 
the publication of my letter. 

The amendment prepared by Mr. Tyler is as fol- 
lows, and to come in at the end of the 16th section: 

“And provided, further, And it is to be expressly un- 
derstood that before any such agency shall be autho- 
rised to deal or trade, as is in this and the ninth sec- 
tion of the bill provided, the assent of the state in 
which any such agency is established shall be first 
had and obtained by an express resolution of the le- 
gislature, or in some other form of usual legislative 
proceeding.” 

Now I assert as a fact susceptible of proof that Mr. 
Tyler’s change of opinion and equivocation on this 
subject has arisen from a determination from the first 
not to sign any bank bill. Did not Mr. Wise say on 
the day the last veto was under discussion, in reply 
to Mr., Tuompson, of Indiana, that he could have 
told him at any time “that John Tyler never intend- 
ed to sign any bill establishing a national bank?”— 
And did not Mr. Tyler say, in the first week of the 
session, to a.gentleman of the highest respectability, 
when speaking of his standing in Virginia, “Let them 
give me an opportunity to exercise the veto power, 
and I will have the whole state with me?”—thus ma- 
nifesting a fixed purpose and design to exert that 
power, and that, too, for the purpose of securing per- 
sonal popularity to himself? 

If all this does not remove the impression from the 
secretary’s mind that I deserve his “unequivocal 
condemnation,” then he would not believe thouch 
Moses and the Prophets were to rise from the dead. 
At least I hope it will relieve me from the public 
condemnation that one who was so high in station 
and is in standing, has yory gratuitously endeavored 
to visit upon me. JOHN M. BOTTS. 
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The Abolitionists of Connecticut recently assembled in 
solemn convention, and nominated Francis Gillett of 
Bloomfield, and Levi Yale, jr. of Meriden, as their can- 
didates for governor and lieut. governor of that state. 

The same convention passcd a resolution “respectfully 
to take leave” to ask Mr. John Tyler, president of the 
United States, to emancipate his slaves. We are not 
precisely in Mr. Tyler’s secrets, but it is a settled opinion 
with us that he will not consider these gentry as having 
any Constitutional right per se, to make such a request. 

[N. Y Cour. and Eng. 


ARTS AND Sciences. The third annual meeting of the 
Men of Science of Italy and foreign countries, is to be 
held at Florence the present month. Letters were ad- 
dressed some months since to some of the scientitic so- 
cieties in this country, and among others to the Academy 
of Artsand Sciences of Massachusetts, inviting them to 
send delegates to represent them in this convention. ‘The 
academy made choice of two of their members, Messrs. 
Edward Everett and Francis C. Gray. They are both 
now in Europe, and will probably be present at the meet- 
ing. [Boston Trav. 


Bank Irems. The Herkimer bank, New York, was 
robbed last week of $70,000 by one of its clerks named 
Brown, who, with his acconiplices, Green and Franciscus, 
were all subsequently arrested near Saratoga, and the 
money, except X500, recovered. The fugitives are now 
in cuntinement at Albany. 

An injunction was laid on Monday by authority of the 
bank commissioners, New York, upon the Commerctal 
Bank of that city, une of the safety tund banks, and its 
dvors are closed. The bank, it is believed, has over- 
traded or loaned too large an amount to persons connec- 
ted withits management. 


_ Bank oF Enatanp. Quarterly average of the weekly 
liabilives and assets of the Bank of England, from the 
25th of May last to the 17th of August, both inclusive. 


LIABILITIES. i ASSETS. 
Circulation £17,228,000 | Securities £23,012,000 
Deposits 7,956,000 | Bullion 5,106,000 

£25,184,000 £28,118,000 


CLIMATES OF DIFFERENT Countries. We learn from 
the authority of sir Richard Phillips, that the mean heat 
of the year at different places of note, is as follows: 


Deg. Min. Deg. Min. 
Sr. Petersburg, 33 84 Geneva, 49 28 
Moscow, 40 10 Vienna, 50 14 
Stockholm, 42 26 Paris, 51 8 
Quebec, 42 8 Amsterdam, 51 . 62 
‘Copenhagen, 45 63 Brunswick, 51 8 
Edinburg, 47 84 New York, 53 78 
Boston, 47 3 Milan, 65 76 
Detroit, 37 4 Bordeaux, 56 48 
Pinladelphia, 53 7 Rome, 60 444 
Richmond, 56 1 Algiers, 69 99 
Washington, 58 1 Cairo, 72 33 
Charleston, 58 5 Cumana, 6l 56 
Dublin, 49 10 Vera Cruz, 77 72 
London, 30 36 


New City.—The Mormons are about to build another 
city on the immediate borders of Illinois. They have 
syuatted on land owned by a company of gentlemen in 
this city and elsewhere at the cast; and because Joe 
Smith says it is a good place, or rather that he has had a 
revelation that it is the spot where a great city will stand, 
they are going to work at it. [B. Times. 


- Gen. Cass.—A long letter from Gen. Cass, the Ameri- 
can minister at Paris, appears in the Philadelphia Ame- 
rican Sentinel, written in reply to the proceedings of a 
meeting in Philadelphia, proposing him as a candidate 
for the presidency. He certainly does not, in his Ictter, 
court a nomination to that office; but yet admits that in 


the contingency of being caled upon by the general | 
voice of the democratic party, he would nut withhold his 


assent. 


from a epark from a neighboring chimney on Tuesday 
last, and was burnt duwn. 


_ Foor. Prices remain as last quoted, but with no con- 
siderable sales. Inspections of the last week in Balu- 
more 14,304 bbls. and 324 half bbls. 

75,951 barrels of flour and 41,905 bushels of wheat 
were delivered from the Erie canal at Schenectady, West 
Troy and Albany, during the third week of September. 


JeweLs in Perv. It is stated that the jewels of the 
me of the sun, which were secreted at the conquest 
of Peru by the Spaniards, have been recently discovered, 


and amount in value to 180,000,000 of dollars! Rather 
do ubtful. 
Liseria. It is stated in the Cincinnati papers, that 


since the last serious riots, a number of the oldest and 
most respectable of the colored people in that city, pos- 
sessing property, are making arrangements to dispose o 
their effects and remove to Liberia. 


‘*MESMERISM,” is a designation for animal magnetism, 
derived from Mesmer, who is said to have discovered it. 
A volume of remarkable facts and “reasons for a dispas- 
sionate inquiry into it,” by the Rev. Chauncy Hare 
Townsend, A. M. has just been published: 


McLeon Case. The circuit court of the fifth circuit, 
New York, commenced its session on the 27th ult. The 
chief justice, Nelson, having been for some time unwell, 


was absent. Judge Gridley presided. Three judges of |}, 


the county courts were on the bench. The court house 
was crowded. 

The usual formalities of opening court, swearing in 
the jurors empanneied, &c. having been completed, the 
first case called was that of the People of the State of New 
York vs. Alexander McLeod, indicted for the wilful mur- 
der of Amos Durfee, at Fort Schlosser, in the county of 
Niagara, in December, 1837. | 

Mr. Willis Hall, attorney general, responded on behalf 
of the people. He handed to the court a list of witnesses 
summoned on behalf of the people, which was called 
over by the crier. A portion only answered to their 
namies. 

The court inquired when the case would be ready for 
trial. The attorney general replied that the case, on be- 
half of the people, was ready now. He moved that the 
trial proceed.” 

Mr. J. A. Spencer, of counsel for the prisoner, sub. 
mitted his reasons tor opposing the motion. His associ- 
ates (Judge Gardner, of Rochester, and Mr. Bradley, ot 
Lockport) were both still absent in Canada, collecting 
testimony. He expected their return daily, but was not 
ready to proceed without them. Unexpected difficulties 
had been encountered in the obtaining of tésumony.— 
The witnesses had, since 1837, become scattered over all 
British North America, from Lake St. Clair to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Many of them had been found and 
their testimony taken, (of which three large packages 
were produced in court); but others, whose evidence was 
important, had not yet responded. He could not feel 
justified in going to trial in this state of the case, and he 
moved that the trial be set down for Monday next, (Oct. 
4th), which was the earliest day that he could feel certain 
of being ready. 

Mr. Hall felt bound to oppose go long a postponement. 
He would do nothing to deprive the prisoner of a fair 
trial; but ample time had been allowed for preparation. 
The opposing counsel were well aware that the trial 
came on at this time; while a great number of witnesses 
for the pecple had been at much expense summoned ata 
great distance from their homes, and were now in at- 
tendance. They could not be detained here a whole 
week beyond the tine necessarily employed in the trial, 
bul at great inconvenience and hardship to them. 

Judge Gridley reserved the question for the present, 
but with the right tothe attorney gcneral to renew ehis 
motion on a later day of this week should he think proper 
todo so. He then made a brief and appropriate address 
to the jurors empanneled, reminding them of the great 
responsibility resting on them, of their sworn duty to 
avoid all grounds of bias or prejudice on a question which 
a peruon of them would be called upon to decide, to re- 
pel all attempts to influence them by rumors and indirect 
approaches, as well as otherwise, He then directed 


Tue Censvs or Great BriTarN, now in progress, it is | ther, should any attempt be made soto approach one or 
supposed will show a population of twenty-eight millions. | more of them, to give inforination to the court, by whom 


New Yore Srare CANALS. 


The tolls received on all 


the offence would be promptly dealt with. 
The case was then dropped, and the court proceeded 


the canals of the state of New York up to the 3łat day: to the trial of civil cases. 


of August, inclusive, for the last seven year, buve been 


as follows; 
1835 >o - ° 8863 981 
1836 oe - - - 925,060 
1837 - - - 648,163 
1833 >œ - - ° 849 026 
1839 ° ° ° e 913.959 
1840 - - - ° 913.376 
1841 - - - 1,134,878 


It will be seen from the above table, says the Albany 
Advertiser, that the tolls thus far received during the pre- | Levi Janvier, with their wives, embarked on Monda 
eent year exceed the receipts during the eame period of 
last year by the enormeus sum of two hundred and twenty- 


one thousand five hundred and two dollars. 


tmoerning in the shi 


The correspondent of the New York Herald, to whom 
we are indebted for the above details, says: I understand 
from the attorney general that he will teel it his duty to 
call up the case again on Thursday if no good reason is 
offered for further delay. Should the upposing counsel 
still insiston delay, without further reason, he will pro- 
bably be obliged to swear off the cause—in which case it 
goes over to the next term, unless by special agreement. 


Missionaries TO Inpia.—The rev. John Wray and 


Washington frorn Philadelphia, for 
Northern India, where they expect to spend the remain- 

er of their lives in missionary service, under the direc- 
tion of the Presbyterian board for foreign missiuns.— 


Eartaquakes. On the evening of the 17th August, | The following, sent out by the American Baptist board 
two shocks were experienced at the island of Martinique, | of foreign missions, take passage in the ship Louvre, 
the last of which was nearly as severe as that experienc- | now in the port of Boston, awaiting a change of wind: 


ed there two years ago. 


ev. Cephas Bennett, and tady, of Utica, N. Y.; Mr. 
J. H. Chandler and lady, of Worcester, Mass.; Miss M. 


Firs. The Third Reformed Dutch church, built at! Vinton, of Willington, Ct; Mr. L.C. Avung, of Bur- 
Albany in 1833, at an expense of $16,000, and which the !inah. Their destination is the Burman empire. 


Negew Organs. The yellow fever continues unabated 
either in number of deaths or new cases. 
On the 17th and 18th there were 110 deaths, of which 
94 were by the fever. 
On the 19th and 20th there were 98 deaths, of which 
77 were by the fever. 
On the 21st, 60 deaths, of which 43 were by the fever- 


Pornarp.—Several ladics who are regarded as the 
leaders of fashion in the beau monde of Paris, have re- 
cently appeared at the opera with a dagger partiaily con- 
cealed in the corsage of their dress. Of this dagger onl 
the gold handle is visible, and that is adorned with ric 
carving or precious stones. A Pans journalist, no- 
ticing this singular custom, says: “Are these poinards 
intended to menace infidelity or presumption? to punish 
inconstancy or to defend virtue? Probably we shall soon 
hear of some romantic dratna, the denouement of which 
will be crowned by the protecting bijou!” 


Prum Time. Nantucket boasts of ber “sheep-shering;” 
Barnstable of her “cranberry-pickings;"" New-Haven of 
her “oyster-diggings;”’ and we of our “plum time.” On that 
huge sandbank, yclept Plum Island, grows a sort of plum; 
what sort we really don’t know—which is ripe about 
these days; and haying being over and the tide serving 
for the water parties, young men and maidens, old men 
and boys; crowds from this and the neighboring towns; 
some in boats, some in omnibusses, some in wagons and 
some on fvot—go down to the island to gather plums, 
drink tea, roll about in the sand, bathe in the surf, and 
ave a nice time—boys won't go to school, girls won’t 
churn; all insist upon having a frolic in plum time. One 
day last week, we are told, here were from one to two 
thousand people on the island, wandering about and en- 
joying themselves. A lively sight, to be sure! May it be 
seen every year for centuries to come. We love these 
old customs, these long established holidays—May-days, 
sheep-washing, quilting parties, huskings, and plum time. 
May we never reach that height of civilizauon when 
they shall be voted vulgar, and known only in the dim 
memory of that venerable lady or gentleman, “the oldest 
inhabitant.” [Newburyport Herald. 


Rice. A cargo of 2,000 bushels of the new crop came 
to market this Monday morning, from the estate of the 
late George W. Morris, esq. on Pon Pon river. Quality, 
we are toid, seemed to give a fair promise. It was sent 
to mill to be beat out. [Chars. Rep. 


Mary Rocers. The police of New. York have been 
indefatigable in pursuing inquiries for the perpetrators of 
the hornd offence which terminated in the death of this 
unfortunate beauty. After being repeatedly diverted into 
wrong directions, the Albany Argus now tells us that 
three or four of a gang of half a dozen notorious rowdies 
implicated, are in custody, under proot amounting nearly 
to certainty, that they were the perpetrators. James 
Fenncgan is the only one whose name is given. 


Streamers. The Chili, struck a reef near Valparaiso, 
about the 5th June, but was aided by a Briush frigate, 
and succeeded in reaching {Valparaiso, where she was 
repairing on the 8h July. 

he Boston Aurora informe us, that of the Cunard 
steamers, one ship only will leave Boston in ‘the months 
of January, February, March and April. One ship only 
will leave England during the months of December, 
Janusry, February and March. 


Erie SteamMbpoaT.—The Erie Gazette states that be- 
tween 120 and 130 bodies have been taken from the lake, 
chiefly found near where the Erie was burnt. They were 

rincipally buried at Silver Creck, Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
Two or three were brought to Erie for interment. 


Tur Steam FricaTe KamscnatKa. This vessel, built 
at New York for the Russian governinent, sailed for 
Cronstadt on Wednesday mormng. The Tater says 
she is probably the most beautiful model afloat, and is not 
equalled in speed by any other sea steamer in the world. 
One of the principal features of the Kamschatka is the 
steadiness, and easy, swanhke motion with which she 
moves through the water. There is no jar, no disagrec- 
able noise, arising from the machinery; all is quiet and 
firm. Standing on the deck, persons do not fcel as if the 
entire fabric beneath them was tumbling to pieces. ‘They 
feel sufe and secure. Her engines are of six hundred 
horse power, and her tonnage about two thousand. 


Sus-Maring Armor. Captain Tay'or the inventor of 
the sub-marine armor, made an interesting and success- 
ful experiment of bis apparatus recently, at the navy 
yard at Philadelphia, in the presence of a number of ofi- 
cers of the navy and invited strangers. The gunner 
consented to descend with the armor, and having inves- 
ted hiinself in it, he was let down into the wa‘er, and re- 
mained beneath the surface six minutes. He came out 
perfectly dry, and declared that he was perfectly easy 
under the water, and could remain below a week. The 
experiment is said to have been successful in every re- 
spect, and fully established the great utility of the inven- 
uon. Captain Taylor superintended the experiment in 


Y | person. 


Temperance Items. Living up to Principle. The cap- 
tain of a brig from the state of Maine was a short time at 
St. Croix, and was there*otlered 81,000 to bring home a 
cargo of rum, but refueed, preferring to return in ballast. 


Tre Vine tn Fraxce. Five millions of acres are de- 
voted to the cultivation of the vine in France. ‘The value 
of the article produced is 800,000,000 francs a year. 


Vicxsstre. Some alarm was entertained on the 18th 
ult. of cases of yellow fever. 
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CONTENTS OF NO.6, VOL. 11. tendance of the trade and an extensive demand; still | ing Wednesday’s value. Exchequer bills have been 


the market closes very tamely. We have hada bet- | done ata premium of 12s. to 14s. 
ter business doing to-day, with a steadier market.— 
There is no variation in prices. 

September 17. Weekly report. There was a good 
demand for cotton in the early part of the week, and 
rather advancing prices obtained; since Tuesday, 
however, there has Pen less animation, and an equal, 
if not a larger, quantity offering, consequently a more 
favorable market for the buyer; our quotations there- 
fore will not differ from those of Friday last, in any 
descriptions except Maranhams, which are a shade 
lower. The sales of the week have been 30,100 
bales, 9,400 New Orleans, &c. good to fine, 7} to 8; 
7,940 Mobile, &c. good to 7} to 73; 6,720 upland 
Georgia, do. 7 to 7}. Imports this week, 12,277 
bales. Stock, September 17, 439,100 American; to- 
Peery of all kinds, 579,300. Last year, same date, 


Srate or Trane. At Manchester the whole of 
this week, as regards business, may be reported a 
blank; fewer operations in one week we never remem- 
bered, even at the most dull season of the year, and 
this is the time of the year of all others that business 
is most brisk. We must, however, except the fustian 
trade, as in both fustians and cords a large amount of 
business has been done, and even at improved rates; 
indeed it is the only branch that can be said to be 
healthy. Prices both for goods and yarns may be re- 
porta lower, although in yarns for the Russian mar- 

et some demand may be noticed. The print trade 
is very bad, and many print works are only half em- 
ployed. [London Jour. Com. 18th. 


Huddersfield Market. A fair amount of business 
was donc to-day, yet not so much as last week. Nor 
is there quite so much confidence left in the commer- 
cial stability, partly owing to numerous failures in 
most parts of the country, and the foreign demand 
being on the wane. The principal demand was in 
the middle and low priced woollens and kerseys. In 

lain superfines there was more animation; and in light 

ancy goods generally, the demand was equal to the 
season. Prices are firm, and business in the ware- 
houses continue tolerable. 

The Tea Market. The knowledge that about two- 
thirds of the usual annual supply of tea was in course 
of shipment for England, ahon the last letters from 
Canton were despatched, has frightened the specula- 
tors, and caused a reduction of I5 to 20 per cent. in 
the price of the article here; but the importers do 
not appear to scil at this reduction so readily as the 
speculators do. 


Trade and Commerce. The business of the port of 
London has alee improved this weck, but still 
there is an absence of any thing like general activity. 
The tea trade is ina much more quiescent state than 
was anticipated. The next advices from Canton are 
looked for with much interest. 

{London Journal of Commerce, Sep. 18. 


Money Market. London Stock Exchange, Sept. 11. 
Weekly report—This has been a very quiet week; 
and if we took the events of each day and analyzed 
them, both as regards news and fluctuations in the 
stock markets, we should find little on which to form 
a remark. Money still continues in request at five per 
cent. The English funds have been steady through- 
out the week. Exchequer bills have been heavy, and 
have deelined about 3s. since the close of last week, 
owing to the pressure for money. The English stocks 
have been firm up to the close of business (4 o'clock); 
consols for money have advanced to 89? 2; whilst for 
the account the price remains unaltered at 90! }.— 
Exchequer bills have improved 1s. being now 12s. to 
14s. [ Spectator. 

Sept. 17. The fluctuations in the British stock mar- 
ket have been again limited this week, and business 
continues to be conducted on a very small scale; but 
prices, after having improved, have since retrogaded. 

t is only, therefore, necessary to annex the average 
of prices, as it will aftord the best commentary as to 
Corron Marrer. Liverpool, Sept. 11. There has | the relative values the funds have borne since our last 
again, this week, been a fair demand for cotton from | report:—Consols, hi hest, 892; lowest, 893; ditto ac- 
the trade, but the market has been freely supplied | count, highest, 901; lowest, 891. 
and very irregular, and closes heavily at a decline of iday Evening. The stock market to-day has re- 
id. per Ib. from last week’s quotations, a decline of | covered in a great measure from the partial depression 
id. per lb. having been submitted to. The sales of| which prevailed in it towards the close of business 
the week amount to 22,580 bales, including 500 Ame-| yesterday. The transactions have been on rather a 
rican on speculation, and 1,250 American and 500 | larger scale. For present delivery, consols have re- 
Surat for ex ie aoe there was a good at-' alized 88} to 892, and for the account 90; te 90}, be- 
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Foreign Arrarrs—Great Britarin—Grain market, 
Harvest, Cotton market, State of trade, Huddersfield, 
Tea, Money market, Parliamentary proceedings, Minis- 
terial explanation of measures, Debate on the destruc- 
tion of ihe Caroline, Col. Napier and the Times, Items, 
Ariny aggregate, Mr. Peel on the question of peace or 
war. 

FRranceE—Attempt to assassinate the Duke d’Aumale, 
Items, French Africa, Spain, Portuzal, Holland and Bel- 
gium, Austria, Prussia, Poland, Greece, Turkey, British 
expediuon up the Niger, Another up the Euphrates, 
Egypt, Syria, Failure in the Western Is!ands, South 
America, Rio Grande, Naval fight between the Buenos 
Ayres and Banda Oriental fleets, Cuba slave trade, Cana- 
da, Legislative proceedings. 

NATIONAL AFPAIRS.—Appointments, The secretary of 
war, John C. Spencer, Consuls, Treasury note report, 
Sketch of U. S. commerce and navigation, Operation of 
the new revenue act. 

Army—lItems, Orders No 55 and 58, Corps of engi- 
neers, liems, Transfers, Recent letter from Florida, Ovi- 
tuary and Elegy on lieut. W. P. Jones, March of intellect. 

Navy—Medical staff, Orders, Respect tothe memory of 
leut. col. R. D. Wainwright, Dry dock at Brooklin, the 
Levant, the Prince de Joinville’s visit, the frigate Consti- 
tution ready for action, Explosion on board the Fulton 
steam frivate. 

STATES or THE Untov—Massachusetts, Mechanics ‘in- 
stitute; New Hampshire, legislature; New York, historical 
agency, opening the New York and Erie rail road; New 

ersey, temperance item; Virginia, special election; Ma- 
ryland, election; Pennsylvania, iron ore; South Carolina, 
military review; Illinois, statistics and population; Ar- 
kansas, bonds; Tennessee, death of Gov. Cannon; Florida, 
Indians. 

McLeop’s TRIAL commenced. 

ER from ex-president Andrew Jackson. 
Inventions, &c. explosive shells; Shrapnel inventors. 
-Britisy Exrioring Expepirion. 

CAVE DISCOVERED IN CoNNECTICUT. 

DEBATE ON THE SECOND VETO— Mr. Proffi’s speech. 

CHRONICLE. 


ress 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The steamer .?rcadia with 100 passengers reached 
Boston, via [alifax, on the 5th inst. bringing dates 
to the 18th September. 

Daniel Bixby came passenger and is bearer of de- 
spatches for the American government from our mi- 
nister in England. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Grar Market. Opening of the British ports. The 
account of the corn market shows that the last week 
opened the ports for the admission of foreign wheats 
and flour at the lowest rates of duty, viz: ls. per 
quarter, the average price of the previous six weeks 
having been 73s. 2d. per quarter. This it was sup- 
posed would not last over a week. 


Tue Harvest. The London Chronicle of the 13th 
contains extracts from various country papers re- 
specting the state of the weather. There had been 
a good deal of rain, with changeable weather, and 
the gathering of the harvest had been retarded in the 
north—but in the south the corn being for the most 

rt well housed and free from danger: there will, it 
is said, be a deficiency of about one-sixth or seventh 
of the usual average crop. 

The London Atlas says—The harvest is now. fairly 
ended in many of the southern counties, although in 
the-north it is still exposed to danger. Undoubtedly 
the result turns out much better than was expected 
a month or six weeks ago, still no one will deny that 
there will be a serious deficiency. From observation 
and inquiry in various quarters, we are inclined to 
think it will yield one-sixth or one-seventh less than 
an average crop; or, in other words, we may require 
two millions and a half, or three millions of quarters 
of wheat from foreign countries, in addition to our 
domestic supplics, to feed the population of Great 
Britain until the autumn of 1842. 


-~ 


London Journal of Commerce of the 18th. 

The official London Gazette gives several appoint- 
ments in the new ministerial list, but they are not of 
much importance. 

PARLIAMENT. September 6. The house of lords 
re-assembled this day, when the change of seats cus- 
tomary upon the advent of a new administration to 
office took place.—Sept. 8. The business of the day 
having been disposed of, the house adjourned to Sept. 
20. The house of commons re-assembled Sept. 6th, 
but the business is not of particular interest. The 
house adjourned September 8th till the 16th, when it 
again assembled, and sir Robert Peel made a short 
speech, in which he stated what he had to propose 
with respect to the course of business during the sit- 
ting. 

Exposition of the measures of government. Sir Robert 
Peel rose and said that he desired to move for a pa- 
per, to which it was desirable to call the attention of 
the house, connected with the building of the new 
houses of parliament; and in doing so it might be also 
desirable that he should state for the convenience of 
honorable members the course which he intended to 
pursue with reference to the public business of the 
country. Notices had been given for to-morrow of 
the estimates for which complete provision had not 
yet been made. 

It would be in the recollection of the house that 
a vote had been taken from the last parliament for 
money for the public service for one half year. What 
he proposed to do was to adopt, without exception, 
the estimates as framed by her mejesty’s late govern- 
ment, and to submit them to the house in precisely 
the same way as they had been submitted by his pre- 
decessors in office. 

On some former occasion, however, the sum re- 
quired had been taken in one amount, but as only a 
vote of credit had been previously taken, he should 
propose on this occasion to submit the estimates in 
detail, believing that on various grounds that course 
would be the most satisfactory one to the house and to 
the public. 

e was not aware that it would be necessary to 
make any proposition with reference to any branch 
of the public service for which provision bad not al- 
ready been in part made, but with respect to one item 
of expenditure it was piesa for him to make allu- 
sion. He referred to the works in progress for the 
erection of the new houses of parliament. These 
works had now progressed to such a point, that it be- 
came necessary for the house to decide as to the erec- 
tion of the flues and other apparatus for warming and 
lighting those buildings. 

From 80,000 to £90,000 would be required for this 
purpose, and he thought it desirable that the house 
should give its special sanetion to the expenditure of 
such a sum of money. With regard to another ques- 
tion it was his intention to propose bills to continue 
in operation the laws which would expire either with- 
in the present session or at a definite date. The most 
important of those laws was the law for the relief of 
the poor. 

That law he intended to propose ta continue with 
the others for a certain time. The house was aware 
that in the regular order of things, the part of the law 
which constituted the poor law commission would 
expire on the 3lst December next. 

He should propose to provide that the ast as it now 
stood should continue in full operation for half a 
year longer, namely to the 8ist July, 1842, thus giv- 
ing time for her wajesty’s governinent to consider 
what would be the nature of the provisions they 
should make with reference to this most important 
subject. It would be for the house to consider 
whether the enactment for continuing this law 
should be a separate one, or should form part and 
parcel of a general hill for the continuance of expir- 
ing laws. : ; 

He meant to introduce a general bill on the subject 
in the first instance; but if it was the desire of the 
house, he should have no objection to the continuance 
of this law being provided for by a separate and spe- 
cial enactment. (Hear). He wished it to be under- 
stood, however, that he did not propose to make any 
alteration, but continue the law exactly as it now 
stood on the statute book. 

With regard to the contested elections, he thought 
it would be for the general interest that no proceed- 
ings should be adopted for the present. 
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with corn. The people of M 
to write home that the corn laws sh 

Vauxhall Gardens were sold by aucti 
on the 9th ult. for £20,200, toa 
in Oxford-street, 
was sold on the 


the house adjourned Hume, M. P. that the total 
and Scotch non-commission 
Lord John Rus- the British army (e 
ised speech, giving 
ate of the country and the 


ued—in other words, 
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l 15th of July, 1840, created between the contracting 


rties and France has now ceased.” Sir, no man 
fearns with more satisfaction than I do, that that se- 


(Cries of “hear” from both sides of the house). I have 
read with feelings of the greatest satisfaction the 


man so eminent, holding so high and 
important a situation, and who has proved himself so 
truly 


deserving é 
as M. Guizot, the present minister for foreign affairs 


The next paragraph says— 
the union of the principal powers upon all matters 
affecting the 
firm security for 
‘one, with the rest of this house, also 
hope. I sincerely hope that a cordial union may ex- 
ist between those powers opon all matters relating to 
the interests of Europe, an I hope the first great in- 
terest of Europe that will be attended to may be that 
of peace. (Hear, hear). Is not the time come when 
those powerful countries may reduce their military 
establishments, (hear, bear), when they may say to 
each other “there is no use in this relative increase of 
military strength?” And what, after all, is the use of 
one power greatly increasing her navy or greatly in- 
creasing her army? Does not that power know that 
for the purpose of protection and self-defence other 
powers will follow the example? And does it not 
also know that there is no relative increase of mili- 
tary strength that does not produce a corresponding 
weakness in another direction! (Hear, hear). By 
such a course you deprive peace of half its value, 
while you anticipate the energies of war whenever 
war may become necessary. 1t is no romantic idea, 
that when a nation has to trust to its armaments for 
security, profusion of its resources must weaken its 
power of protection. If each country will commune 
with itself, if each country will ask what is the state 
‘of its finances and those of every country in Europe, 
if each country will ask what is the danger to be ap- 
prehended at present from foreign aggression, com- 
pared with the danger of producing dissatisfaction 
and discontent, from curtailing the comforts of the 
ople by undue taxation, the answer it must give is 
' this—that the danger from aggression is infinitely less 
than the danger of the preparation. (Hear, hear). 
That is a question connected with the interests of 
Europe which I hope may be amongst the first at- 
tended to. It is not a question of which country shall 
exercise the greatest influence in this court or in ano- 
ther; the question is, whether it is not the true inte- 
rest of the countries of Europe to come to some one 
common accord which shall enable them to reduce 
those military armaments which belong toa state of 
war rather than of peace. (Hear, hear). 
= I wish that the councils of each of those countries 
_—and if their councils will not, I hope that the pub- 
lic mind may influence them to do so—would turn 
their attention to the great revolution which has been 
_ brought about of late years in the feelings of Europe. 
A 25 years peace, an increased intercourse of com- 
merce, new convexions, and new interests, have ef- 
fected a great change in public affairs. Take France, 
for instance, and what country in Europe, if common 
gense prevailed in the councils of that country, would 
wish to see such a nation curtailed of its legitimate 
roportion of its authority in the general councils of 
urope. Some persons are disposed to think that 
this old feeling of what is supposed to be national 
hostility tow France still prevails in this country. 
That is a complete mistake. (A general cry of hean. 
If you take the public opinion of this country in the 
proportion of 99 to 1, you will find that there is no 
other wish amongst her people than that France 
should consolidate the free representative institutions 
by which she is governed—you will find that there is 
not one feeling of rivalry directed against her success- 
`- ful competition in the paths of science, or in the en- 
couragement of the arts, of literature, of manufac- 
tures, of industry, and of commerce. (Hear, hear). 
My firm belief is, that if France were in danger from 
just aggression, the security of the nation would not 
be found in the number of her regiments, but in the 


mind and public support of her people, who would 
rise with the energy of one man to dispel the danger 
of that aggression. 


a spirit and a force which extends from Hamburgh 
to the Tyrol, and from Berlin to the southern confines 
of the coun 


against aggression, 


but in man; bright-minded man, the 


just arrived in Parts, and while proceeding at the 
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on board one or two persons to assist in cotton plant- 
ing. The fleet consists of two iron steamers and a 
tender. They will proceed up the Niger. 

The object of the expedition, as shown by Captain 
Trotter, is to proceed up the Niger, with a view to 
obtain accurate geographical knowledge and surveys, 
and to form treaties with the various chiefs in its 
route, for the abolition of the traffic in slaves, and 
the establishment of a legitimate commerce. | 

The immediate objects of the society, are to make 
the Africans acquainted with the inexhaustible riches 
of their own soil, and to sedulously divert their at- 
tention to its cultivation, on a system of free labor. 
To convince them, moreover, of the unmeasurable 
superiority of yr ap and innocent commerce 
even in point of profit over the slave trade, which 
excludes them. 

_ 2. To instruct the natives in riculture and prac- 
tical science, by cultivating mall portions of land 
as models for their imitation, to distribute agricul- 
tural implements, seeds, plants, &c. to introduce lo- 
cal and other improvements, and to suggest and fa- 
cilitate the means of beneficially exchanging the pro- 

Bope. 


The same may be said of that magnificent country 
Germany, in the public mind of which though divided 
into separate estates, there prevails at this moment, 


uy, and which, if the country were 
threatened with aggression would likewise rise in all 
its fulness, and its majesty, and annihilate the invaders. 
(Hear, hear). In these are to be found the securities 
and for the maintenance of peace, 
and in 

‘““Time-raised battlements or labored mounds,” 


“Thick built walls or moated gates,” 
same who, at the 
call of patriotism in Germany or France, would, at 
the notice of a moment, rise in all that energy which 
France displayed-in 98. (Cheers). Why do I give 
this eouneel ara A ea from the emer 
side of the house). could assume your hypothesis i 
that I shall be velfed to power, you surely won’t charge | duce of Africa for the manufactures of 
me with indecent presumption in offering this opinion. | 3. To examine the principal lan of Africa, 
Hear, hear). The first impression perhaps will be, ‘and to reduce them when possible to a written form. 
at “this man is afraid of war,” or that he counsels 4. To investigate the diseases of the climate, and 
other states to reduce their army, in order that he local peculiarities of Africa, for the benefit as well 
may gain by their so doing some paty advantage; | Of natives as of foreign residents and travellers, to 
but public men must disregard such low and grovelling |Send out medicines and practitioners, and thus, to 
imputations. (Cheers). You cannot conduct war as separate the practice of medicine from the horrid 
a party. You cannot make a country that you con- superstitions now connected with it. _ ; 
quer bear the expense of the conquest. That is im- | _ 5 To co-operate by every means in its power with 
possible. What, then, must these warlike preparations the government expedition to the Niger, to report 
end in? A moment must arrive the most infelicitous the progress, assist its operations, circulate the va- 
for states as well as for individuals; a day of reckon- luable information it may communicate, and general- 
ing must come. (Loud cries of «hear.”) It is the ly to keep alive the interest of Great Britain in the 
same thing in every country. And when the people aha of the slave trade, and the welfare of 
come to calculate in their sober moments the relative ica. 
advantages of immense armaments and universal dis- 
tress in the train of military glory, with the taxes 
raised to maintain those armaments—when they 
come to take calmer and more discreet views as to 
the relative merits of the cost and of the momentary 
excitement, their sober conclusions would justify a 
statesman in adopting an equally sober policy, but 
a policy which at the same time is perfectly consistent 
with the firmest determination, if an occasion should 
unhappily call for it, to risk every thing in the main- 
tenance of the honor and true interests of the 
country. (Cheers). 


FRANCE. 

The most important news from Parts is that re- 
specting an attempt to assassinate one of the royal 
family on the 13thult. The French papers are occu- 
pied with little else of interest. It appears that the 
Duke d’Aumale, who had marched with the 17th 
light infantry through France from Marseilles, had 


SPAIN. 

The news from Madsid is unimportant. 

The Spanish government has permitted the Infante 
Don Francisco de Paulo and his family to return to 
Madrid. ‘This measure will give a sad blow to the 
faction of the ex-regent. 

Espartero has signified to the French government 
that the queen being a minor would not be permitted 
to receive letters from an ambassador, even if deput- 
ed by his government for that purpose. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Spain and Portugal are on the worst terms. Many 
fear that a war between them is inevitable. The re- 
gent of Spain is well disposed for a rupture with 

onna Maria. 


GREECE. 

The new Greek ministry is at an end. Mavrocor- 
dato, worn out by the obstacles thrown in his way by 
King Qtho, has AMET resigned, and another cabi- 
net had been formed. The atfairs of Greece were 
daily becoming more complicated, and an insurrec- 
tion against the Bavarian rule was anticipated. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

Amsterdam.. Tbe report on the budget bas met 
with such rigorous opposition that it is thought the 
legislature may not even be satisfied with rejecting 
several of the most obnoxious chapters. The intro- 
duction of a more rigid economy, and a more simple 
administration, bas been insisted on. 
‘ m British Queen steamer arrived at Antwerp 

ept, 9. 


head of his regiment, together with his three. brothers, 
the Dukes of Orleans, Nemours and Montpelier, an 
assassin named Pappard discharged a pistol shot at 
him; but fortunutely the shot did not take effect.— 
Pappard was instantly arrested. The greatest ex- 
citement prevailed in Paris. Groups of loose charac- 
ters paraded the streets, uttering seditious cnes—““‘a 
bas Louis Philippe—a bas Guizot—we must have 
blood,” were heard. The mobs were dispersed with- 
out a riot taking place. The ceusushad caused very 
disagreeable events in the south of France, where 
frightful disorders had taken place. The people fired 
on the military at Cleremont, in Auvergne, killing 
and wounding several. ‘The troops succeeded in 
putting the riots down, The disturbances in most 
places had nearly subsided by the last accounts. 

M. Hottinguer, the celebrated banker of Paris,died 
on the 10th ult. also E. Bertin, principal editor of the 
Journal des Debats for 40 years. 

it was generally believed in Paris that the new 
French loan (for 150,000,000f.) would be brought 
out in October. 7 

French Africa. Toulon, Sept 11, (received the 
13th)—The maratime prefect to the minister of ma- 
rine. The situation of the provinces of the west is 
continually improving; 10,000 Medjebers are now on 
our side, and, thanks to their medium, Mostaganem 
abounds with supplies. The submission ofthe Bord- 

ia, who have sent in hostages, is considered as like- 
y to take place soon; ard their example will necessa- 
rily bring about the surrender of the Garrabas. The 
Arabs, who had abandoned our Douairs and Smelas, 
are asking for leave to return. There is no longer 
any talk of Abdel-Kader, who does not give any ob- 
stacles to these desertions; and it is hence concluded 
that the autumn campaign will subdue him complete- 
ly. There is nothing new from Mahon. 


AFRICA. 


The expedition fitted out in En 
ing civilization in Africa, visited 


AUSTRIA. 
The Vienna correspondent of the London Mornin 
Post, states that the notes of prince Matternich ha 
rocured the assent of France to the disarming of 
urope. The reduction of the Austrian army is to 
take place in October, when, it is said, the entire 
Landwehr will be dismissed. 


PRUSSIA. 
It is stated that the differences between Prussia 
and the Holy See had heen adjusted, by means of 
mutual concessions, and that the king had conferred 
a decoration on the Prussian negotiator in testimony 
of his satisfaction. 


POLAND. 
Advices from the frontiers of Poland, contradict 
the reports of changes in the institutions of that 
conntry. The emperor, it was thought, would not 
visit Warsaw this year. The Russian troops in Po- 
land had been reduced to the peace footing. 


TURKEY. 
Accounts from Constantinople of the 28th of Au- 
gust, states that the tribute to be paid by the Syrian 
mountaineers had been fixed at £17,580. Said Bey 
was still in the Turkish capital. 
Lord Ponsonby was about to leave Constantinople 
for England. 
The Candian insurrection was completely at an end 


land for promot- 
and Mustapha pasha had returned to Candia. 


onrovia, and took 
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EGYPT. 


The pasha, who was perfectly satished with the 
present position of affairs, was amusing himself in 
reading the Turkish translations of the correspon- 
dence relative to the affairs of the east, which he bad 
received from London. He had caused one of his 
officers to be flogged to death in the very hall where 
he had promulgated the hatti-scberif of Gulbana, 
shortly after bis submission. 


THE EAST. 


Burrish ENTERPRISE. About eighteen months 
ngo a vessel sailed from Liverpool under sealed in- 
structions, having on board two iron steamers and a 
large cargo. It was at the time thought to be destin- 
ed to the coast of Africa, and to have aoe to 
do with the discoveries of the Niger. But when fair- 
ly at sea, on opening his sealed orders, the captain 
found that the steamers belonged to the East India 
company, and that the three vessels were to form a 
fleet for the purpose of ascending the river Euphrates, 
in order to discover how far the river was navigable. 
The fleet sailed through the Persian gulf, and went 
without obstruction eleven hundred miles up the Eu- 
phrates—an extent not before reached in modern 
times. Numerons interesting discoveries were made 
inthe passage. The route of the ten thousand Greeks, 
under the younger Cyrus, was traced; the remains of 
innumerable water-wheels, once used for navigation, 
were found; and the river was found to be navigable 
for all purposes, by steamboats and laden vessels. 

The discovery of this channel of intercourse opens 
a way to the British possessions in India, indepen- 
dently of Egypt. By roads or rail roads from the 
northern point of the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
a shorter and easier route would be obtained than by 
the Red sea. The moral results of such an intercourse, 
and of the British possession of Syria and the Holy 
Land, would be most important and auspicious. The 
movements of the English government, actuated by a 
far nearing ane comprehensive policy, give promise 
that it will be speedily effected. And ifso, it will at 
once change the moral aspect of that whole region, 
and throw it open to the influence of the gospel, of 
civilization and commerce. [N. E. Evangelist. 


SYRIA. 


Things are represented to be in a very bad state in 
Syria. The mountaineers are quite unruly, and had 
begun to fight among themselves. 


THE WESTERN ISLANDS. 


Captain Shorkley, of the brig Peri, arrived at this 
port, informs us that a universal failure of rain had 
prevailed throughout the Western Islands—none of 
any importance having fallen since April. The crops 
were consequently very short, and much distress, it 
was expected, would prevail among the poorer 
classes, before the return of another harvest. Al- 
ready they were compelled to subsist principally on 
the root of the Juarne, a plant cultivated near springs 
or streams, and resembling the manuke or ferina of 
South America. Captain S. was informed that in 
Fayal, many were in a state of starvation. American 
whalers had been denied their customary supplies, 
and much provision had been brought from the other 
islands to meet the necessities of the inhabitants. 
The unfeeling avarice of the higher classes, or the 
nobility, and the misreable pittance of 10 cents per 
day which the laborers receive as a remuneration 
for their toil, together with the high prices of food, 
render it almost impossible for the poorer classes to 

rocure sufficient to satisfy the calls of nature.— 
heat was selling at 50 cents per alearia, or about 
$1 50 per bushel. [New Bedford Register. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Rio Granne. On the 12th of July an attack was 
made on the government forces (who had charge of 
about 3,000 horses outside of the city) by the insur 
gents, who drove the government troops towards Rio 
Grande, but the opposing party withdrew, not being 
able to carry off their prize. A great deal of sick- 
ness prevailed among soldiers and throughout the 

rovince—the hospitals wese filled with sick troops. 
The troubles and internal warfare of the country 
had caused almost a suspension in the business of the 
province. ; 

Montevipgo. The long expected action between 
the fleets of the Banda Oriental] and Buenos Ayres 
took place on the 3d of that month, and resulted in 
the discomfiture of the latter apparentty, as it left its 
station off the port of Montevideo. The squadron of 
the Banda Oriental, however, returned immediate] 
to Montevideo, and one schooner belonging to it su 


ainediately.’” 
immediate'y- BUENOS AYRES. 


Nava. Ficar. We have received Commodore 
Coe’s official account of the engagement between the 
Buenos Ayrean fleet under his command; and the 
Banda Oriental fleet under Commodore Brown. He 
states that at 1 o’clock on the 3d August he com- 


menced the attack and it was continued till night, at 
which time the enemy abandoned their position; 
he pursued—but darkness enable them to escape. 

e correspondent of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
says—‘‘Brown is the same that figured so honorably 
during the war of this republic with Brazil, some 

ears since. He is a Scotchman by birth, and a 
rave white headed old man of seventy years. Al- 
though his wounds and disappointments have crip- 
pled both his mind and body, yet he walks with a 
ick step, and manifests some strength of intellect. 
is men are a medley of various nations—but few 
that are truly serviceable belonging to the country 
for which they have enlisted. 

Coe is a native American, from the state of New 
Jersey—served under Brown in the Brazil war as 
captain, and is admitted by all to have distinguished 
himself as a brave man and good officer. He married 
the daughter of the late Governor Balcarce, who, 
previous to the last revolution, was compelled to 
vacate his office and flee the city, by the power or 
influence of Rosas. Mr. Coe is about thirty-eight 
years of age, rather below the middle statue, a good 
figure, has a quick piering eye, and apparently a de- 
termined, resolute man. He has, from his own con- 
fessions, undertaken for the Orientals in consequence 
of the provocation of Rosas in confiscating his entire 
property in the province of Entre Rios, where he 

ad some years since retired to pass a quiet life as an 
Estanciero or farmer. 

Both commanders are equally confident of success, 
and being in me respects of equal strength, it is 
difficult to say which may carry the day, and com- 
mand the waters of the River Plate. 

We have not for some time had any authentic ac- 
counts from the upper provinces, which, there can 
be no question, are suffering inconceivably by the 
ravages of the civil war. Exchague, in Entre Rios, is 
represented as being very strong and ready to invade 
Corrientes, which is one of the most populous pro- 
vinces of the republic, and under Governor Ferre, a 
chief somewhat like Vosas in perseverance and ob- 
stinacy, but different in politics, is holding out in op- 
position. 

Since the death of Dr. Francia, of Paraguay, and 
the opening of trade in that province, Ferre, being 
well situated to do so, has monopolized all to him- 
self. He allows no one to go up without a license 
from him, and this he has given only to his relatives 
and particular friends. It is said that he has already 
become very rich in the business. 


It cannot be expected that Buenos Ayres will de- 
rive any advantage from the change in Paraguay 
until its indomitable governor has revolutionized 
Corrientes and brought it to adopt the federal sys- 
tem, a circumstance which may ere long take place.” 


WEST INDIES. 


CuBA AND THE SLave Trane. The latest accounts 
from Havana represent that a very respectable body 
of the citizens of the island of Cuba, called on the 
governor with a remonstrance against the British 
government’s interfering with their slave trade, and 
soliciting his intercession with his government to put 
a stop to it; at the same time informing the governor 
that should the Spanish government refuse or neglect 
to comply with their request, they would set aside 
their allegiance to Spain. 


Bermupa. By the brig Charles Hazletine, Capt. 
Talbott, have been received Bermuda dates to the 
22d ultimo inclusive. The Bermudian of the 18th 
ult. states that the 30th and 76th regiments are under 
orders for Halifax, N. S. and are to be replaced by 
the 20th regiment and the 2d battalion of the rifle 


brigade. 
CANADA. 


Lecisiative Procerpines. Sincutar Disposa or 
A Birt. A novel and exciting scene occurred in the 
house. The indemnity bill for the liquidation of 
the contingent expenses of parliament, which had 
been passed and sent to the council for their concur- 
rence, was returned to the house on that evening, 
amended, (by striking out the clause for the payment 
of members wages). By this unconstitutional act of 
the council the indignation of the house was aroused 
to the highest pitch; and when the gentleman usher 
of the black rod had barely left the bill and turned 
his back to retire, an honorable member instantl 
seized the document, and began: “Mr. Speaker, 
don’t want to insult you, sir, nor this honorable 
house, but”—giving it a desperate kick; then another, 
then another kicked it, and another still; and so they 
kicked the poor thing out of the door, the whole 
house being in a tremendous state of excitement. 
This is the first instance of a bill being kicked out of 
parliament in Upper Canada. It appcars that the 
council had no right to amend a money bill; it must 
either pass it or reject it, but in no case will the 
lower fouss permit it to add or diminish. ; 

[Kingston Herald. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
LAND OFFICERS. 

John H. Kinzie, register, Chicago, Illinois, vice 
James M. Strode. 

Edward H. Haddock, receiver, Chicago, Illinois, 
vice Eli S. Prescott. 

CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICERS. 

Samuel J. Bridge,, appraiser of merchandise, Bos- 
ton, vice Edward A. Raymond. 

William R. Easton, collector, Nantucket, Mass. 
vice Martin T. Morton, deceased. 


THE CABINET. Tur SECRETARY OF THE NA- 
vy, Jupce Upsner, has been prevented, by the seri- 
ous illness of his brother, from leaving his residence 
to assume the duties of his appointment—he is ex- 
pected at Washington to-day. 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR—Judge McLeaw 
having declined the appointment, Joun C. Spencer, 
esq. the present secretary of state of the state of New 
York has been appointed, and it is understood will 
accept. 

The New York Tribune in reference to the subject, 
says: “As our Washington correspondence announce- 
ed yesterday, hon. John C. Spencer has been invited 
by President Tyler to take charge of the war depart- 
ment of our government. This though a matter of 
surprise to many will be, we trust, a subject of re- 
gret to none. obvious propriety scemed to direct 
that New York should have some voice in the cabi- 
net councils, and we feel sure that to no abler and 
worthier hands could these high trusts be committed 
than to those of the present secretary of the state of 
New York. With a wide and well established fame 
as among the soundest and ablest American lawyers, 
he possesses a reputation for purity of purpose and 
dignity of aim rarely enjoyed, and in each of the im- 

ortant duties in this his native state, whose duties 

e had well discharged, he has acquired unfading 
laurels. His selection, moreover, at the present 
juncture to fill so important and confidential a station, 
must be regarded as evidence of a desire on the part 
of President Tyler to preserve the integrity of the 
party that raised him to power. 

Mr. Spencer is now about fifty years of age, and 
a great portion of his life has been spent in the ac- 
tive duties of political service. At the age of 18 he 
was the private secretary of Daniel D. Tompkins, then 
governor of this state, and while in that station wrote 
a reply of the governor to the address of the legisla- 
ture, which elicited high approval for its eminent 
ability. He afterwards removed to Canandaigua, 
where for a series of Nast .he was engaged in the 
practice of law, and did much to acquire for Ontario 
county the proud distinction she has for many years 
enjoyed, of possessing by far the ablest bar in pro- 
portion to its numbers in the state. In 1817 he was 
elected member of congress, in 1822 a member of 
the state assembly, of which he was chosen speaker, 
and soon after he took his seat in the senate of his 
native state, which he held for four years. In 1827 
we believe, he was appointed in conjunction with 
John Duer and Benjamin F. Butler to revise the laws 
of the state of New York, of which arduous and re- 
sponsible commission he discharged the most weighty 
part. In 1839 he was chosen secretary of state by 
Governor Seward; and he has continued from that 
time to the present to discharge the duties of that 
high station as well as its coincident office, the su- 
perintendence of common schools, with uneaqualled 
ability, and an intense devotion to the public good 
which has secured for him the esteem and admira- 
tion of nearly every citizen of the empire state.” 


The Baltimore American observes: ‘The appoint- 
ment of Joun C. Spencer, of New York, to the war 
department, has occasioned some speculation in the 
newspapers. It is said that this gentleman wrote the 
address calling the whigs of New York to a state con- 
vention at Syracuse—a movement which was consi- 
dered is indicative of disapprobation of the late 
course of the executive. 

The appointment under these circumstances seems 
to show a disposition on the part of President TyLer 
to conciliate the difficulties which have lately inter- 
rupted a good understanding between the president 
and the whig sth The act will doubtless be esti- 
mated duly. If done in good faith and followed out 
by a corresponding course of executive action, good 
results may be expected to follow. But plain mind- 
ed people will hardly know what to believe while the 
Madisonian, the official organ of the executive, con- 
tinucs to vituperate the whig party, and to pues 
upon Mr. Cuay and his friends a foul conspiracy for 
the purpose of breaking down Mr. Tyler. It is true 
this charge is too absurd to gain eredence—but the 
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siana exports nearly one-half. But as the Missis- 
sippi is the natural outlet of the south-western and 
western states, which do not appear in the tables to 
have any exports—they ought to be considered in 
connexion with that state.— Again, they are entitled 


Russia, Danish W. Indies, Hayti, Italy, Trieste, 
Texas, Chili and China each took of the exports over 
one million. 


Specie. 
Imports—gold bullion $273,127 


fact that it is made and reiterated argues anything 
but a conciliatory disposition. 

With regard to Mr. Spencer, he is every where 
spoken of with great respect. His abilities are high- 


ly esteemed, and his character for a donne and l 
business habits are of the first order. Previous to his silver do. 469,434 to a credit for a considerable portion of the exports. 
appointment to the war department he held in New ——-_ 742,561 | from the middle and eastern states—such as cotton, 
York the office of secretary of state.” Specie—gold_ 2,812,030 tobacco, rice, &c. 
silver 5,328,222 The following isa similar classification of the states 
CONSULS. Enpwarp pe Worr, esq. consul for ———— 8, 140,252 | with respect to imports: 
the Netherlands at Mobile, died at Pensacola on the —_—_—- Maryland 4,910,746 
17th ultimo. ; l 8,882,813 Virginia 545,085 
Among the strangers lately arrived in Washington, | Exports—Am. gold & silver coin 2,235,073 North Carolina 252,532 
is Baron VANDERSTRAETEN, who succeeds Count DE | Foreign gold 1,468,300 South Carolina 2,058,870 
Baiivet, as secretary to the Belgian legation near silver 4,665,952 Georgia 491,428 
the United States. 134,252 Alabama 574,651 
i — ——— 8,369,325 Toui inis ste 
TREASURY NOTES. Tr Department, Oc- I PTEE orida 190,7 
SA 1841. aman of treasury notes aea Shaving ter ea ene an excess of mot or Middle states: rene 
1838, 1959, 1640 26,081,337 53| Spaa aono foreign gold and silver, and an export) Now York 9949209 
`: ’ ? ° ’ 
Redeemed of those issues 24,902,925 64 Commerce of some of the Atlantic states. Pennsylvania 8,464,882 
Leaving outstanding $1,778,411 89 434364 000, e ER See ies Or 609 Fo cane sis 68,925,643 
Issued under the act of February, 1841, rein. All 587 471—T Ee aa s, els, 4,551; | New England tates: ie 
vis Prick to gn, $11,587,471—Tonnage entered, vessels, 4,551; | New ngland or eastern s tes: 
March 4, 673,681 32 tons, 1,006390; ape 54,583 men and boys. Ame- Bains i on 
i a eee Ameen ee ei oa a | e T 404.617 
| 946,932 90 Massachusetts pt $16 513,858 Exports Massachusetts 16,513,858 
` = . ’ ? s ? 3 A 
Redeemed See ear 352,320 tae 594.619 51 | $10,186,261, viz: American $6,268,158. Foreign, Rhode Island 374,534 
8 ng we eee mae Sonnega ou , 1,904 vessels; tons, Connecticut 277,072 aasi 
: f 21,450; , 16,566; American vessels, 1,201; ; 
Making an aggregate outstanding of $7,373,024 40 | fórei 703. “Cleared 1,704, viz: 940 American and | South-western and western: 
W. Forwarp, secretary of the treasury. 764 foreign. a a Ohio 4,915 
MS Pennsylvania.—Imports $8,464,882. E: ; Kentucky 2,241 
SKETCH OF THE COMMERCE AND NAVI-| $6,820,145, viz: American produce $5,736,456; fo- Tennessee 28,938 
GATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1840. | reign, $1,083,689. Tonnage entered, 444 vessels; tons, Michigan ` 138,610 
We have at length received a copy of the annual | 87,702; crews, 4,253; American, 353; foreign, 91. Missouri 10,600 
report which has just been printed. In anticipation | Cleared, 376 American; 93 foreign. — 185,304 
of the regular tables which we generally publish, we | Maryland.—Imports, 4,910,746 dollars. Exports, | District of Columbia 119,552 
have made the following hasty sketch of the com- | $5,768,768, viz: American produce $5,495,020. Fo- 
merce of 1840. reign, $273,748. Vessels entered 410; tons, 82,140; Total imports $107, 141,519 


Showing that about four-fifths of the whole amount 


crews, 3,727; American, 309; foreign 101. Cleared 
of imports arrive in the middle and eastern states. 


352 American and 109 foreign; total, 461. 

Virginia.—Imports, $45,085. Exports, $4,769,937 
domestic produce; $8,283 foreign. Total, 8,4,778,220; 
vessels entered, 136 American, 34 foreign; total, 170. 
Cleared, 223 American, 37 foreign; total, 260. 

South Carolina.—Imports, $2,058,870. Exports, 
$9,981,016 of domestic, and $55,753 foreign; total, 
Sei oe vessels entered, 257; tons, 60,645; crews, 

»777. Cleared, 406, viz: American, 322; foreign 84. 

Georgia.—Imports $491,428. Exports, $6,862,959 


Imports 1840. 

The imports in 1840 (year ending 30th September) 
amounted to $107,141,519, exceeded by the exports 
24,944,427. (This amount varies from the tables 
accompanying the npor of the secretary, vol. II, p. 
409, it being then only an estimate.) | 

In 1838 the imports were $113,717,404 
1839 162,092,132 
1840 107,141,519 

Which shows the imports in 1840 to have been 

Jess than in 1838 by $6,575,885, and than in 1839, 


` Navigation and tonnage. 

There arrived in 1840: 7,211 American, 4,571 fo- 
reign vessels—tota] 11,782 vessels, of 2,289,309 tons. 
Crews, 110,991 men, 3,739 boys. Cleared durin 
the same time, 7,583 American, 4,583 foreign—tot 
ee tons 2,353,495. Crews, 116,331 men, 3,415 

oys. 
of the foreign vessels which entered, 4,024 were 
British, 113 French, 134 Hanseatic, 101 Spanish. 
Of the vessels entered, there arrived at 


$54,950,613. —all American produce; entered 175 vessels; clear- 

Of the imports, $92,802,352 were in American, | ed, 231. New York 1,955 
and $14,339,167 in foreign vessels. Alabama.—Im ports $574,651. Exports, $12,854,694 Boston 1,507 

Of the whole amount of imports $57,196,204, or | —all domestic; vessels entered, 146 American; 61 fo- Passamaquody 1,161 
53 per cent was free of duty. reign; total, 207. Cleared, 251 American, and 57 New Orleans 924 
E ae gnoun aa avert e 44,175,00 foreign; total, 3U8. Philadelphia - 444 

g „114, exico 1,175,001]  Louisiana.— : Baltimore 410 
France 17,572,876 Hanse towns 2,521,493 $32,998 059 erate eat are Free sabi The registered tonnage of U. States is 899,764-76 
Cuba 9,835,477 Brit. Am. col. 2,007,767 | fa) $34,236 936; vessels entered. 672 American; 252| enrolled and licensed 1,176,694—46 
China 6,640,829 Russia 2,572,427 | foreign; total, 924. Cleared, 890 American and 265 fishing vessels 104,304-S4 
Brazil 4,927,296 Brit. E. Ind. 1,952,461 foreign; total. 1.155. : 

From Sweden and Norway, Holland, British W. I. Of the whole amount of domestic exports, the Tons 2,180,764-16-95 


Hayti, Spain, Spanish W. I. except Cuba, Italy, t TR se 
1 i a The tonnage employ’d in whale fishery 136,926-64-95 


Venzuela, Chili, the imports exceed one million each. 

Some of the principal articles of import were— vinnie Para 937 coasting trade = 1,144,664-34 
Teas (from China) Ibs. 19,981,476 $5,417,589 North Carolina "387.484 cod fishery 67,926-48 
Coffee, Ibs. 94,996,095 8,546,222 South Carolina 9,981,016 mackerel fishery —_28,269-19 
Silks not India 8,288,958 Georgia 6,362,959 steam navigation 198,184—30 
Cloths and cassimeres 4,696,529 Alabama | 12854 694 There were built in the United States in 1840—97 | 
Cottons dyed, printed or colored 3,893,694 Louisiana 32'998 059 ships, 109 brigs, 378 sohoaners, 224 sloops, 63 steam- 
Brown sugar, 107,955,033 lbs. 4,742,492 Florida 1.950.709 boats; total 871. Tonnage 118,309~23-95. 

Bar iron 3,397,480 ———— 75,199,878 Of these 181 were built in Maine, 

Salt 1,015,426 | The middle states exported as follows: 113, “ « Massachusetts, 

Molasses 2,910,791 New York 22,676,609 109 “ “ New Jersey, 
Exports. New Jersey 14,863 103 u j Pennsylvania, 

The am’t of exports in 1840 amt’ed to §#132,085,946 Pennsylvania 5,736,456 111 Maryland, 
1839 121,028,416] Delaware 37,001 Ta e a oe YO 
1838 108,486,616 28,464,929 | There were sold to foreigners 11 ships, 

Being an excess in 1840 over 1838 of $23,599,330 | New England states: : . j 29 brigs, 

and over 1839 of $11,057,530. Domestic exports in Maine 1,009,910 : : 46 schooners, 

1840 amounted to 113,895,634, and foreign exports New Hampshire 20,761 si = 1 sloop. 

to $18,190,312. In 1840 the domestic exports ex- Vermont 305,150 Lost at sea 33 ships, Lost at sea 87 schooners, 
ceeded those of 1839, 910,361,743. The exports Massachusetts 6,268,158 “© AL brigs, g 20 sloops, 
exceed the imports $24,944,427. Rhode Island 203,006 16 steamboats. 

Some of the principal domestic exports in 1840— Connecticut 518,210 88 vessels were condemned as unseaworthy. 

Cotton $63,870,307 —— 8,325,195 (Hazard’s Commercial Register. 
Flour 10,143,615 Western states: aes 

Tobacco 9,883,957 Ohio ' 991,954 OPERATION OF THE NEW REVENUE ACT. 
Cotton goods 3,549,607 Michigan 162,229 The N. York American of the Ist instant, says—The 
Refined sugar 1,214,658 1,154,183 | new revenue act goes into operation this day. It was 

Of the exports there went to District of Columbia 751,429 | stated in our last that great quantities of free goods, 
England $57,048,660 Holland $3,856,310 ——————-| in anticipation of the duties imposed by this act, 
France 21,841,554 Brit. W. Ind. 2,965.584 Total exports $113,895,634| were pouring in; and, moreover, that of French 
Cuba 6,310,515 Mexico 2,515,341| From this statement it would appear that the! goods, by far the largest portion was for foreign ac- 


southern states export nearly three-fourths of the do- | count, or consigned to foreign houses here. The 


Brit. Am. Col. 6,093,250 Brazil 2,506,574 . 
mestic products of the United States—of which Loui- first of this statement having been questioned ing 


Hanse towns 4,198,459 Scotland 2,050,940 ! 
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Philadelphia paper, we have obtained a statement| 3. Richard Delafield, superintendent and comman- 


from the custom house books of the entries by two 
ships from Havre; and from these it appears that 


= goods then “free,” but now subject to duty, to the 
` amount of siz millions of francs, or about twelve hun- 


dred thousand dollars, were entered. 

On the second point, the almost entire exclusion 
of Americans from the French trade, these shi 
ments are not less significant—for about ninedsithe 
of the whole were for foreign account, and entered 
by foreigners. 

Nor is it with French free goods alone that the 
market is glutted. Linens to an enormous amount 
have been brought in—eo that it is estimated a full 
supply, for more than a year, has been received in 
anticipation of the duty. 


THE ARMY. 
Major Generat Scorr and his aid, Lieut. ALDEN, 
reached Washington on the lst inst. from the north- 
ern frontier. 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 58. Pae 
Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant General’s office. 
Washington, Oct. 2, 1841. 

I. The 5th regiment of infantry will proceed tothe 
Detroit frontier and Upper Lakes without delay, and 


take post as follows: 
At Fort Brady, - - one 
Fort Mackinac -  - two i 
Fort Gratiot, - - two Companies. 


Detroit and dependencies, five 

II. As soon as relieved by the 5th infantry, the five 
companies of the 4th regiment of artillery on the Up- 
per Fakes, (including Capt. Munroe’s) will proceed 
to Buffalo, N. Y. and be stationed as follows: 

Two at the head-quarters, Buffalo, 

One at Fort Niagara, 

One at Fort Oswego, and 

Two at Madison barracks. 

III. Six companies of the 2d regiment of dragoons, 
with the major, will be withdrawn from Florida, and 
under the colonel proceed without delay to the south- 
western frontier, and take post as follows: 

Four companies at, Fort Towson, and 

Two at Fort seme 

Col.Worru will direct the six companies, on leav- 
ing Florida, to proceed via Tallahassee to Mount 
Vernon arsenal, Alabama, where they will be con- 
centrated. Four companies of the regiment will 
continue for the present on duty with the Florida ar- 
my, under the lieut. colonel, who will join the squa- 
dron without delay. - 

IV. The companies of the 4th infantry, now sta- 
tioned at Forts Fonsi and Jesup, on being relieved 
by the dragoons, will take post at such stations as 
the commanding general of tho second military de- 

artment may direct. By command of Major Gen. 
Beott: R. JONES, Adj’t. Gen. 


GENERAL OBDERS, NO. 55. ` 
War department, Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, September 23, 1841. 
I. The following addition to paragraph 1,249, of 
the regulations for the army, has been received 
from the department of war, and is published for the 
information and government of all concerned: 
-“And no pay or emoluments will be allowed to 
officers who may hereafter be restored to rank, for 
the time they may have been out of service.” 
II. Fort Monroe and Jefferson barracks having 
been re-garrisoned, are, by direction of the war de- 
partment, placed on the list of chaplain posts. 
By order, R. JONES, 
Adjutant general. 


Corrs or Enemecns. The officers of the co 
of engineers are en in superintending the con- 
struction and repair of the various fortifications in 
the harbors of the U. States. Several of them have 
also the general supervision of works in other places 
than those where they reside or are stationed, and 
are assisted by the junior officers of the corps. Those 
marked thus, * are members of the board of engineers. 
The address of each sar follows his name. 


1. Joseph G. Totten,” Washington, chief engineer; 
neral supervision of works at Fort Adams, 
ew k I. and ex officio inspector of the 

military academy. 
i colonels. 


1. Sylvanus Thayer,” Boston, Mass.; Boston harbor, 
Portland, Maine, and Portsmouth, N. H. 

2. R. E. DeRussy, Old Point Comfort, Va. Forts 
Monroe, Calhoun and Delaware. 


Majors. 
1. John L. Smith, New York; Fort Schuyler; New 


dant military academy. 
4. C. A. Ogden, Mobile; Mobile harbor and near 
New Orleans. 


Captains. 

1. Henry Brewerton, Albany, N. Y.; improvement 
of river Hudson near Albany—absent with leave 
until Dec. 3], 1841. 

2. George Dutton, Beaufort, N. C.; Forts Macon 
and Caswell. 

3. J. K. F. Mansfield, Savannah; Fort Pulaski—on 
temporary duty at Middletown, Conn. | 

4. A. H. Bowman, Charleston, S. C.; Charleston 
harbor. 

5. Robert E. Lee, Fort Hamilton, N. Y.; Forts 
Hamilton and Lafayette. 

6. Alexander J. Swift, instructor of practical engi- 
neering, military academy. 

7. Frederick A. Smith, Fort Washington, Potomac 


river. 
8. Jonathan G. Barnard, Fort Livingston, Louisia- 
na; Forts Livingston, Jackson and St. Philip. 
9. George W. Cullum, New London, Conn.; Fort 
Trumbull. 
10. William D. Fraser, Fort Niagara, New York. 
11. John Sanders, New York; Fors Columbus and 
William. 
12. Charles H. Bigelow, Boston, assistant to Col. 


Thayer. 
First lieutenants. 

1. George L. Welcker, Washington; assistant to 
chief engineer. 

2. J. L. Mason, Newport, R. I.; assistant to Colonel 
Totten. 

3, Henry W. Benham, St. Augustine, E. F.; sea 

wall: 

4. Danville Leadbetter, Oswego, N. Y.; Fort On- 
tario. 

5. Montgomery C. Meigs, Washington; assistant to 
board of engineers—in temporary charge of Fort 
Delaware. 

6. Daniel P. Woodbury, Portland, Maine; assistant 
to Col. Thayer. 

7. William H. Wright, Boston; assistant to Colonel 
Thayer. 

8. P. G. T. Beauregard, N. O.; Forts Pike and 
Wood 


9. James H. Trapier, Charleston, S. C.; assistant to 
Captain Bowman. 
10. Stephen H. Campbell, Old Point Comfort; assist- 
ant to Colonel BeRussy. 
11. pes Scarritt, Pensacola; assistant to Major 


ase. 
12. Isaac J. Stevens, Newport, R. I.; assistant to 
Colonel Totten. 
Second lieutenants. 
1. Robert Q. Butler, West Point; assistant professor 
engineering. l 
2. Henry W. Halleck, Washington; assistant board 
engineers. 
3. Jeremy F. Gilmer, Fort Schuyler; assistant to 
Major Smith. 
4. Henry L. Smith, N. O.; assistant to Captain 
Barnard 


5. Paul O. Hebert, West Point; assistant professor 
engineering. 
6. Zealous B. Tower, Washington; assistant board 
engineering. 
7. Horatio G. Wright, Washington; assistant board 
of engineers. 
9. Masillon Harrison, Boston; assistant to Colonel 
Thayer. . 
Lieutenant I. J. Stevens arrived at New Bedford, 
Mass. on the 18th September, for the purpose of su- 
rintending operations upon the old fort in that har- 
r, which are to be commenced immediately. 


[Army & Navy Chron. 


TopocrapHicaL Enameers. We learn that Major 
Bache, of the topographical engineers, with his party, 
will commence a survey of the Patapsco river in a 
few days. This, we presume, is the preliminary step 
to a location for a fort on Soller’s Flats, or where- 
ver the board of engineers may deem the most im- 
portant point to be. [Baltimore American. 

First Lizot. A. P. ALLen died at Fort Jesup on 
the Ist inst. having ruptured a blood vessel while on 
duty surveying the boundary line between the United 
States and Texas. 


MepicaL Starr. Surgeon E. Macomb ordered 
to report to superintendent of recruiting service, for 
duty with a detachment of recruits about to embark 
for Florida; after performing this service, to report 
to the colone] commanding in Florida for duty. 


First ARTILLERY. Company H, under the com- 
mand of Captain Van Ness, arrived at Fort Fair 


York and New London harbors, and light house ‘field, on the Aroostook, September 10, from Han- 


on Flynn’s Knoll. 
2. William H. Chase, 
and Gulf of Mexico. 


` 


Pensacola; Pensacola harbor- 


t 


| 


ession of the 
house and pre- 


cock barracks, and took military 
fort. Formal delivery of the bloc 


quartermaster for the United States, by Zebulon In- 
gersoll, esq. the assistant land agent. The soldiers 
take up their quarters in the block house; but the 
officers will occupy tents until some suitable and 
convenient buildings can be erected for themselves 
and their families. 


Seconp ARTILLERY. Company B, under the com- 
mand of lieut. H. Brooks, has arrived at the United 
States arsenal, Rome, N. Y. where it will remain for 
the present. 


First Ivrantry. Companies A, D, E, G, H and 
K, under command of captain A. S. Miller, arrived 
at Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, on the 6th Sep- 


tember. The remaining companies, except C, were 
expected in afew days. The following is the distri- 
bution of this regiment: | 
Companies A, B, E, F, Fort Crawford. 
D, G, H, Fort Snelling. 
I, Fort Winnebago. 
K, Fort Atkinson. 


C, Jefferson Barracks. 
Captain Jouett will leave the depot at Newport, 
Kentucky, about the lst October with all the dispo- 
sable recruits, (about 65), for the Ist infantry. 


Transrers. Second lieutenant Bayard Clake, of 
the 8th infantry, transferred to the 2d dragoons, to 
take station next below lieutenant D. G. Rogers. 
Second lieutenant Amiel W. Whipple, of the lst ar- 
tillcry, transferred to the corps of topographical en- 
gineers. 

Recruits. By general orders number 56, Septem- 
ber 25, the superintendent of the recruiting service 
is directed to despatch, as soon after the 5th Octo- 
ber as practicable, the number of recruits mentioned 
below, to reinforce the regiments in Florida. 
2d infantry, at Fort King 


3d infantry, at Fort Stansbury 150 
6th infantry, at Cedar Keys 210 
7th infantry, at Fort Waccassassa 140 


The commanding officer at Carlisle barracks is di- 
rected to put in march 120 recruits for the five com- 
panies of the Ist regiment of dragoons at Fort Lea- 
venworth. 


AvuTRENTIC FROM FiLorma. An extract from a 
report from Colonel Worth, commanding, dated Sep- 
tember 13, at Ponta Rosas, which is opposite Tany- 
bel island, on the bay into which the Coolasawhatchie 
river empties, gulf side, says: 

“I have the honor to report, for the information of 
the major general commanding, that on the 11th in- 
stant, the appointed day, three of the five messengers 
sent out from Pease creek, as you were advised in 
my report No. 48, appeared at this point, with forty- 
six Indians of Hospitaki’s band: two remained out to 
gather others, to whom I have added three. On the 
22d instant I expect to add to the above number about 
one hundred and fifty, perhaps more. A post will be 
re-established here, as convenient for the ap h 
of Indians, and as an important point on the guif side, 
in the event of operations south. I shall return to 
Tampa in a few days, where it is hoped the Indians 
expected from Arkansas will have arrived, as their 
presence will greatly facilitate the collection of the 
Creeks and Tallahassees—from postion, objects of 
the greatest interest. 

«The whole number of Hospitaki’s people now in 
is sixty-two, including the chief, three sub-chiefs, and 
twenty-three warriors.” 


LATE AND CHEERING NEWs FROM FLorma. The 
steam packet Beaufort district, Capt. Budd, arrived 
here yesterday morning, from Savannah, bringing us — 
the papers of that city to Saturday, and the following 
slips from our correspondent of the Georgian, of Sun- 
day’s date. [Charleston Courier. 

Savannah, Sept. 19—3 P. M. 

The United States steamer Newbern, Capt. Mo- 
Nelty, arrived this morning from Pilatka. 

One of our valuable correspondents writes—(15th 
inst.}—‘‘We have nothing new in the way of Indian 
news.” 

Another furnishes the subjoined letter, which de- 
tails the latest occurrences at Tap 

Fort Brooke, Tampa Bay, E. F. Sept. 1, 1841. 

Sr: The prospect for terminating the long conti- 
nued difficulties with our red brethren continues to 
brighten all around, under the auspices of our present 
commander, Colonel Worth. But it would be well 
for us all, not to anticipate too much, as we min 
eventually after closing the war once more, have the 
sore displeasure of being compelled to resume it 
again. will not however allow myself to doubt, 
with the brilliant prospect now before me, that Col. 
Worth will, during the coming winter, put a final 
termination to this inglorious Florida war! 

There are at present at this post about 270 Indians, 


mises was made to captain C. O. Collins, acting | the greater portion warriors. The principal chiefs 
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are Hose-pi-ta-cha, Alleck-Hadjo and the renowned 
Coa-coo-chee. The last named chief is a master 
spirit, and although not acknowledged heretofore, as 
being more than the leader of a small band of war- 
riors, it cannot now be doubted that he is, and always 
has been, the prime, secret, controlling genius, which 
has directed the affairs and swayed the different 
tribes, in all their operations, for peace and for war. 
He is the master of his own tribe, and a word from 
him, in the shape of an order, is treated with as much 
deference, and obeyed with as much alacrity, as if 

iven by a sovereign, In fact the chiefs of all the 
Sifferent tribes now here, look to him as their minis- 
ter and chief counsellor. He has become, since his 
capture, reconciled to emigration, and is now usin 
his influence with the tribes that are still out an 
hostile, to come with their people speedily, and go 
to their new homes in the west. 

The 8th inst. was the day fixed upon by Colonel 
Worth, to have a council with the chief of the Talla- 
hassees, Tiger-Tail, at the Annuttaliga hammock. 
Coa-coo-chee went as the representative of Colonel 
Worth taking with him four warriors and a white 
man, and met at the appointed time and place, Nea- 
thuck-la-math-la, the brother of- Tiger-Tail, and 
twelve sub-chiefs and warriors. Tiger-tail did not 
appear on account of sickness. They conferred to- 
gether, and the Tallahassees pled themseves to 
collect their warriors, women and children, by the 
next moon, at the same place, and as soon thereafter 
as the colonel would send their brother (now on his 
way to Tampa from Arkansas) to them with a talk, 
they would come in prepared to emigrate at once. 

It is expected that all the people (numbering about 
two hundred) of Hose-pi-ta-cha, are now collected 
at Pease creek, waiting the arrival of a steamboat to 
bring them to Tampa. A boat, I learn, is to leave 
this morning for them. It is not doubted that these 
Indians will all be collected, as anticiaated. 

Should the negotiations that are now going on, be 
brought to a successful issue, as I have every reason 
to believe, there will be none but two bands of Sam 
Jones and Ee eee left, to harrass the 
inhabitants of the country. active campaign will 
be commenced by the latter part of next, or the first 
of the succeeding month, and with Colonel Worth’s 
known energy, aided by the experienced officers now 
under his command, we may be led to hope at least, 
that these remaining bands will be broken up, de- 
stroyed or captured, and peace will once more pre- 
vail throughout the limits of the territory, and the 
citizens of Florida may, as in days past, return to 
the cultivation of their fields, oranges and fig trees, 
and be allowed to worship under the same, and by 


their own altars and firesides, and have no one to. 


make them afraid. Yours, in haste. 


*T was thus the spring-time of thy life, my friend, 
Seem’d a bright season of unmingled joy, 
Thus did the melodies of earth attend 
The flow’ry pathway of the laughing boy! 


Oh, I remember well the verdant vale, 
And the sweet waters flowing gently by, 
The mossy rocks, the tree—from which a gale 
Tore its green boughs, and hurled them to the sky— 


The cave, where we retired from sudden rain, 
And read strange stories of the days of eld— 
All, all are present to my mind again, 
As if reality my eyes beheld! 


Then, WiLL1am, sorrow was unknown to thee, 
And thou did’st teach resounding hills thy song; 
The pretty flow’rets smiled upon thy glee, 
The zephyrs kiss’d thee, as they danced along. 


We parted—years flew by—once more we met— 
e met where Hudson forms a fairy scene— 
Ah, who that roams the highlands can forget 
Those frowning mountains, and that stream serene! 


It was the summer of thy sinless days, 
The buds of promise now were fully blown, 
While their rich beauty won incessant praise, 
And far and freely was their fragrance thrown. 


Proud Fame invited to her temple bright, 
And held a wreath to lure thee on thy way. 

I saw thy swift advance, thy heart’s delight, 
As from thine eyes it beam’d in sunny ray. 


Again we parted, and we met again; 
The soldier’s plume waved lightly o’er thy brow, 
Thy noble steed rushed warlike o’er the plain— 
e bore a chieftain lov’d and valiant now! 


The far artillery, with thunder roar 
Most terrible, e’en shook the stubborn ground: 

And blue Potomac’s waves from shore to shore 
Ran fearful, trembling at the awful sound !* 


| Silence resumed her reign—and thou wast gone— 


Gone, little thought we never more to meet, 
Gone, leaving friends and relatives alone; 
Gone, cold and silent, in thy winding-sheet! 


Ambition blasted, withered youth and love, 
Sudden removed from pleasing earthly strife; 
Witiam, ‘tis happier far to dwell above, 
And roam the halls of everlasting life! 


Washington, September, 1841. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
The much lamented subject of the above elegy was 
a graduate of the military academy, and one of the 
most distinguished of his class. He received his di- 
loma in July, 1840, and at the time of his exit was on 


ZONA. 


Osrrvary. ‘In the midst of life we are in death.” uty with his company, with which he had been serv- 


Never was this solemn truth morc deeply realized | ing with great zeal a 


devotion. The fatal accident 


than in the death of Lieut. Jones, who breathed his , which has so suddenly cut off this promising officer, 


last on Thursday morning at Fort McHenry—having ' just at the dawn of his hopeful career, occurred 


survived the fatal accident but a very short time. 


about 


noon, on Wednesday, the Sth inst. He and the Ist 


All that friendship and medical skill could do to lieutenant, riding leisurely together, had, it would 


preserve his young and valuable life has, alas! proved 


seem, fallen in the rear of the company as it was re- 


vain. And thus in a moment—in the twinkling of an ‘tiring from the plain, not very far from Fort McHen- 


eye—he has been snatched from the hearts of 
voted parents and the hopes of his country, to scenes 


is de- | 


ry, after the field exercises of the morning; and, in 
‘order to come up with it before entering the post, 


of happiness and honor more endearing beyond the they advanced at a rapid rate, when, unfortunately, 


ve. 
Wiriiam P. Jones was the eldest son of General 


several cows, coming suddenly out from a hedge, 
crossed their path, and overthrew both riders, toge- 


Rocer Jones, adj. gen. of the United States army. | ther with their horses. Lieutenant Jones was ren- 
Remarkable from childhood for sweetness and sim- | dered insensible for the moment of receiving the fa- 


ey of disposition and the warmth of his affections, 
e became, as he grew up, the idol of his parents 
and fond friends. Partaking, in a great degree, the 
spirit of his gallant father and uncle, he soon became 


‘tal injury, (“concussion of the brain”), and never 
: spoke afterwards. He expired the following morn- 
ing, at half past four o’clock, in the 22d year of his 
age—beloved by his friends, lamented by all who 


anxious to enroll himself among the defenders of his | knew him, mourned by all his comrades. His family: 


country, and with this view was educated at West 
Point—where he uated two years ago, bearing 
off with him the first honors of his class, and the re- 
and admiration of his associates. Since then 
e has been stationed here, where his fine qualities of 
heart and head endeared him to his discriminating 
commodi, and to the soldiers placed under his 
charge. 

We must forbear further notice now, and humbly 
trust that the Divine arm which has thus stricken the 
blow, will give strength and consolation to the be- 
reaved parents and relatives under this their heavy 
and sudden affliction. 

Lieut. Jones’ remains were on Friday deposited in 
a parae vault of this city, to await their final remo- 
val. All due military honors were paid on the occa- 

[Baltimore American. 
ELEGY. 


On the death of Lieutenant Wiliam Page Jones. 
From the Baltimore Sun. 
The landscape smileth fair in sunny spring, 
And when the summer comes ’tis brighter still; 
Gay birds, and breeze, and silver streamlet sing, 
d happy nature dreams no lurking ill. 


sion. 


“Hold my trembling hand; 
Seek not to paint that woe, 
Which feeling hearts may understand, 
But words can never show.” 


His commanding officer and friend (Capt. Rinc- 
GOLD) says in his official despatch: “In announcing 
the intelligence to the adjutant general of the army, 
I have to add the expression of my grief for the fate 
of an officer who had already given proofs of brilliant 
talents, and who was an ornament to his profession.” 

Attended by a few of the many deeply sympathiz- 
ing friends of the deceased, and of his afflicted fami- 
ly, his remains were silently conveyed from St. Paul’s 
church yard to the Green Mount Cemetery, near 
Baltimore, on Saturday, the 18th of September.— 
Among the relatives and mourners who were able to 
witness the last sad offices administered to the earth- 


*Captain Ringgold’s company of flying artillery, in 
which Lieut. Jones served, was, during the summer or- 
dered from Fort McHenry to Washington, and frequent- 
ly manceuvred in gallant style on the plains of the ma- 
jestic Potomac, the cannon’s roar often echoed from shore 
to shore. EDITOR. 


ly all of a son, a brother, and a soldier, was the fa- 
er, General Jones, of the army. 
“Biest youth, adieu! Thy rich reward— 
The bliss that ne'er can cloy— 
Receive from the approving hand: 
‘Go enter in his joy?” 

September 20, 1841. 

The following notice of the funeral of Lieut. Jones 
we find in the Baltimore American of Tuesday 
morning: 

The remains of Lieut. Wm. P. Jones were, on 
Saturday last, removed from the private vault where 
they had been temporarily placed, to Green Mount 
Cemetery, and finally interred. This sad ceremony 
was attended by the bereaved father, Gen. R. Jones, 
and a few mourning relatives and friends, under a 
military escort of U. S. dragoons, commanded by 
Captain Rinccotp. The Rev. Dr. Wrart perform- 
ed the services with great feeling and solemnity. 

The death of this interesting young officer, under 
circumstances so sudden and painful, is well calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention of the young and admo- 
nish them of the uncertainty and emptiness of all 
earthly pleasures and hopes. 

Few had more brilliant prospects opening before 
them than young Joxrs, ae | his fate should fill with 
deep and serious reflections the hearts of those who, 
like him, are entering on the morning of life. 

May all, when thus suddenly called away, be found 
as highly endowed with the graces and virtues which 
an early and well-founded Christian education alone 
can give. 

Brave, generous, modest and intellectual, he yet 
added to these the higher excellence of a domestic 
piety, taught him by a fond mother, and never for- 
gotten by a devoted son. 


‘The will of Heaven is done—the struggle’s o'er,” 
And hope, that lingered long, deludes no more, 
But bore his spirit on her wings away, 

From doubt and darkness, to eternal day! 
Immortal there, he never can deceive, 

No friends are severed there, no bosoms grieve; 
There we should cast the anchor of the soul, 

And leave the billows round the earth to roll. L. 


“Tue Marcn or INTELLIGENCE,” suRE ENOUGH. 
It is stated in the Massachusetts newspapers, that the 
superintendent of the U. S. armory, at Springfield, 
has recently issued orders, forbidding any of the 
mechanics employed in that establishment, from re- 
ceiving or reading any letter or newspaper within 
the limits of the armory building. This certainly 
seems, upon the face of it, to carry a Jack Cadish sort 
of opposition to the aristocratic luxury of reading 
and writing, and we do not wonder at the excitement 
it is said to have produced in Springfield. After all, 
however, we apprehend there is another side to this 
case, abd before any undue amount of indignation is 
expended, it would be well enough to wait and see 
whether the order is any thing more or less than a 
prohibition to the workmen, to read newspapers dur- 
ing their regular working hours. If that is really all 
there is about it, it is hardly worth while to hang the 
superintendent. [Cour. & Eng. 


THE NAVY. 

Mepicat Starr. Assistant surgeon J. Martin, 
now at Augusta, Geo. arsenal, ordered to Pilatka, to 
report to the col. commanding, for duty. 

Ass’t sur. R. Weightman, now at St. Augustine, 
ordered to New York, and there to await further 
orders. : 

Surgeon Elwes to report to supt. reeruiting service, 
New York, for duty, with a cetachment of recruits 
about to embark for Florida. On arriving in Florida, 
to report to the col. commanding for duty. 

William Levely, of Md., appointed assistant sur- 
geon, and ordered to fort Columbus, N. Y. for duty. 

Dabney Herndon. of Va., appointed assistant sur- 
geon, and ordered to Carlisle barracks for duty. 

Ass’t surgeons H. Holt and W. W. Hoxton resig 
ed, Sept. 30, 1841. 

3d infantry.—Resignation of Ist lieut. Jacob C»- 
rier accepted, Sept. 30. i 


Head Quarters of the Marine Corps 

Adj’t and Insp’s Office, Washington, Oct. 6, 18 

Orpers. Asa tribute of respect to the me. 
of jieut. col. Rosgat D. Wainwrtienr, late ol 
corps of marines, who died at bis late residence 
Washington, on the 5th inst. at 103 o’clock, P. 
the officers of the corps are directed to wear crapt 
the left arm and the sword hilt for one month fr 
the receipt of this order. g 

By order of Arch. Henderson. col. comdt. mari 
corps. P. G. HOWLE, adj. and insp. 


Dry Docx ar Brooxirn. On the 10th Septen 
ber, Mr. Badger the then secretary of the navy, ar 
pointed Messrs. Cyrus Smita and Joun Wueet- 
WRIGHT, of Brooklyn, and Joun G. Hicks, of New 
York commissioners for building this dry dock, for 
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which appropriations had been made a number of| determination of our naval officers, and the readiness, | of herself to contend even with an unamiable huse 


years since, but no progress having been made to- 
wards it, the time expired by the general limitation, 
which revokes appropriations that remain in the 
treasury a certain time unexpended. The appropria- 
tion was renewed at the last session however, and to 
carry out the views of congress, the above appoint- 
ments were made.. - 

These appointments have since been revoked by 
the president, and Enwarp H. Covrryey, esq. has 
been appointed to superintend the construction of 
the dock. 

Some of the New York papers appear exasperated 
at this proceeding, and attribute it to a hostility which 
they say the commissioners of the navy, (whose pro- 
vince the president has decided it to be to superin- 
tend in the case, instead of the secretary of the navy), 
have always manifested towards its construction, ac- 
cusing them of all the delay that has occurred, and 
of a design still longer to delay the work. They also 
insinuate, that a Virginia feeling, in behalf of the 
dry dock at the Norfolk depot, has had its influence 
in this change of superintendence. This, it is to be 
hoped, is unjust alike to the president, and to the 
board of navy commissioners. 


Tue Levant. A N. York paper contains a letter 
from on board the United States ship Levant, dated 
Pensacola, 17th September, which says: “We are 
now turned over to the yard, ‘sick’™—ship deserted 
—eighty-five men down with the fever at the hospi- 
tal—many convalescent—but two deaths. Nearly 
all the officers have been attacked. The doctors, as 
usual, disagree; some say ‘yellow fever,’ others 
‘high bilious.’ All the well men we have left are 
quartered in the yard. The moment cool weather 
sets in we shall smoke the ship and strive to eradicate 
the malaria that has afflicted all hands. In 1939, the 
crew of the ship suffered with the same fever ina 
more virulent form; and it is the opinion of many 
that the ship has not been free from malaria since, 
requiring only the exciting cause, or climate, to pro- 
duce fever. 

In Pensacola many cases of fever have occurred, 
a number terminating fatally. The place is unusually 
dull. We are all looking anxiously forward to the 
time when, well and hearty, we shall cruise again.” 


Tae Prce ve JorwviLLe, the enterprizing son of 
Louis Phillippe, of France, and commander of the 
French frigate Belle Powle, now at N. York, designs, 
we understand, to spend some time in the U, States. 
He is at present at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and the city of Washington. 
He has been received with the warmest cordiality 
wherever he has appeared, not only by his own 
countrymen in this country, but by the citizens gene- 
rally, and the public officers especially, whose feel- 
ings for him personally is no less influential than 
their respect to the station he occupies, and to the 
country of which he is a distinguished offieer. 


The Norfolk Herald says: ‘The frigate Belle Poule, 
in which the prince de Joinville recently visited New 
York, with the brig Cassard (as her tender) are 
hourly expected in Hampton Roads, where they will 
wait for the prince.” 

The prince visited the United States ship North 


Carolina, immediately after his own ship arrived at 


New York and saluted. He was received with all 


due distinction by Commodore Perry, who romptly 
returned both the salute and the visit. Afterwards 
he visited the navy yards at Brooklyn and Philadel- 
phia and was received with military honors. 

Upon reaching Washington, the prince immediate- 
ly called upon the president, by whom he was re- 
ceived as so near a connection to the king of the 
French would of course be welcomed. He visited 
the navy yard also, and after partaking of a dinner 
to which the corps diplomatique, public officers and 
distinguished strangers then in the city were invited 
by President Tyler, and an evening ball, he left for 

orfolk, through this city, and thence we learn in- 
tends to visit the interior, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
the lakes; &c. 


Reavy ror Action. A letter from an officer of 
the United States frigate Constitution, mentions the 
fact that our Chinese squadron, having heard that 
war an ae declared ht the United States 
and Great Britain, prepared for a desperate fight. 
The Constitution had her rigging down and peas 
housed, when the boatswain called all hands to rig 
ship. Up went topmasts and top gallant mast, rig- 
ging, topsail yards crossed, sails bent, all hands beat 
to quarters, and the guns shotted. In three hours, 
the ship was ready for action, and sailing out of the 
harbor in line of battle, to meet an English ship of 
war which was reported off the harbor. The shi 
proved to be the Melville, 74, from England, which 
informed the squadron that the report of war was 
premature. This fact goes to show the energy and 


orfolk, having passed through | P 


and promptitude which they would display should | band.” 


occasion require it. [ Ledger. 


Farar Exprosron. We learn from the New York 
papers that an explosion, attended with fatal conse- 
quences, occurred on board the steam frigate Fulton, 
off Sandy Hook, on Tuesday afternoon. While some 
experiments were making with a new kind of shell, 
a 6-4 pounder burst, killing two persons, and severely 
wounding six others. The names of the killed are 
Samuel Snowman, seaman, and Joseph Philbrook, or- 
dinary seaman. The wounded are, Russell Smith, 
carpenter’s mate, Joshua Wyman, quarter gunner, 
Levi Lawson, Thomas Smith, Richard Bell and John 
Cooper, seamen, all badly. 

The explosion did great damage to the fore part of 
the vessel, giving it the appearance of a perfect wreck. 
The starboard steam chimney was blown down. 

The Express says that the gun broke outside of the 
carriage and split in the breech—the two parts of the 
breach taking different directions, one landed on the 
starboard side—(the gun was on the larboard)—the 
other went 40 feet aft, carrying away the dispensary 
and purser’s store roon, and iron stancheons, and then 
staving in both starboard steam chimneys,which added 
to the horror ofthe scene by filling the ship with steam. 
The spar-deck is all knocked up. Lieutenant Strong 
was thrown 15 feet in the air, falling on the hammock 
hetting, without material injury. 

The ulmost care was taken by Captain Newton, 
Lieut. Chaton, (the first lieutenant) and all the officers 
of the ship, to prevent an accident which the officers 
greatly feared. 

The officers kept the men back, placing themselves 
between the gun and the men, and then fired the gun 
with a slow match. 
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MASSACHUSFTTS, 

Smvavtan Brivae. The following is part of a 
description given in the Boston Transcript, of the 
Plone exhibition and fair held in that city last 
week: 


NEW YORK. 

Historical Acency. We have received a letter 
from our friend J. Romeyn Brodhead, esq. dated the 
Hague, 24th of August. He visits Europe as agent, 
under the appointment of this state, to collect such 
papers and documents as might tend to elucidate the 
colonial history of this state, in Holland, England 
and France. We are happy to find that he is suc- 
ceeding in Holland beyond his most sanguine ex 
tation, in attaining the object of his mission. The 
Dutch government has most kindly and courteously 
laid open to Mr. B. all the paper in the departments 
of state. He writes: | 

“I am now very happy to inform you, that Provi- 
dence has been pleased so to bless my labors here, 
that I have succeeded vastly beyond the narrow 
bounds which limited my anticipations when I left 
New York. I have received the most generous 
courtesy from the government here, and the result 
of my examination, so far, is the obtaining of 3,000 
pages of manuscript, commencing with 1614, and 
extending down to 1673. In this series of papers 
are many documents of the highest historical value, 
which I think will throw a great flood of Jight over 
many of the obscure and uncertain parts of our an~. 
nals. You know, when I left, I was not very san- 
guine about obtaining much from Holland. I think 
now, that it will be the richest mine that I shal ex- 
plore. The West India company papers (at Amster- 
dam) are said to be complete from 1623; and I have 
already obtained an order, from the proper depart- 
ment, allowing me to take copies of any papers I 
may wish. If Providence should bless my labors at 
Amsterdam, as it has already done at the Hague, I 
shall have no cause to complain of want of success 
in Holland. Indeed I can I think safely say, that the 
documents I have already procured, when they come 
to be examined, will be pronounced among the most 
interesting in our records.” [Christain Int. 


Orrnina or tHe New Yorg ann Erw Ral 
Roap.. ‘Tough oak and triple brass,” says Horace, 
“must have encased the breast of that man who first 


; PER : . «3| committed a frail bark to the mighty sea,” and so, 
ea a T aC a a said we mentally, as we whirled at a steam gallop 


P- . 
pearances indicate that it will far excel either of the | tarough the rocks and mountains of Rockland county 
PEE RONE Oa evr pe early pragen 1s miposijble to of constructing a rail road through such a region. 
give any thing like a full description of it. It occu- Bub thedream has been realized 
ies the whole of Faneuil and Quincy halls, they be- Yeste rdar atb o'clock in tha morning heate: 
g Connected Dy ards extended from the second boat Utica. with the veteran, not old— Schultz as 
story of the one to the other. This bridge, or more comedor e, received on board as goodly a company 
properly 1 mignil n caie p sunnel as itself a great as ever left our wharves, bound on the first excursion 
ee o narica] Jorin, ninety feet in over the New York and Erie rail road to Goshen. 
ee CAELI, SAt i oompored of The governor of the state, with his staff, civil and 
Patan Sipa of Board, Crossing eac other angulars military, the mayor, and several members of common 
ly, like lattice work, and resembling open basket council: were of the company: the judges of our 
work. These are riveted together, and the bridge, Souri tho members of congress from’ this city, the 
nothwithstanding its length, will easily sustain the reverned clergy of various denominations, the bar the 
ween ot pny numar of persons: who eod he banks, the insurance companies, the chamber of com- 
IEA E ee ented Iy Mir sainn Ro- merce, the board of trade, the press, and the people, 
gers, architect, for which invention he secured a all had large re redenlali ves on: DOA rd; among the 
paroni more an a year akoy and i now tor- We Grat strangers were Mr. Senator Phelps, of Vermont, and 
time exhibited. An experiment was made with it be- Mr. T. Butler Kine, of the house of representatives 
fore it was put up, by placing the ends on two abut- fom Goorin Ss 
ments, anda weight of three thousand pounds being Fron New ‘Jersey, also, there was a numerous and 
acea tn Me centre, did not settle it a quarter of an welcome delegation, and as a bright October sun burst 
inch. It is one of the most ingenious pieces of me- forth upon the boat—as, to the inspiring airs of a fine 
pepe) she n band, she put out upon the broad Hudson—the omen 
Boes seemed propitious that the noble work, the comple- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. tion of the krst portion of which we were about to 
Lecistature. It has been stated in the New | witness, would so commend itself to the favor of the 
Hampshire Patriot, and other papers, that the law! state, and of this city especially, as to render its full 
aie at the last session of the New Hampshire legis- | and pone accomplishment certain. 
ature relative to divorce, way passed for the pur-| About 10} o’cloc we reached Piermont, the enor- 
pose of ae the case of Mrs. D’Hauteville. | mous jetty of which place, running out one mile into 
e are glad to learn from so good authority as that | the Hudson, so as toreach deep water, attracted gene- 


of Hill’s New Hampshire Patriot that such is not the | ral notice. i 
Transferred speedily from the boat to the cars in 


fact. That paper a : 
“Since our last publication we have happened to| waiting at the end of the pier, and augmenting our 
be in a position to ascertain facts, and we find that| numbers with a. goodly addition from Westchester, 


among whom was Washington Irving, we started in 
two trains for Goshen. 

The assent is about 60 feet in the mile, with nu- 
merous curves, increasing of course the draft. The 
cars, moreover, were set so low down on the frame, 
as burdened as they were with human beings, to 
press down upon the wheels, of which the flanges 

round at each revolution into the frame work.— 

evertheless, the steam giants flagged not, and 
though laboring hard very often, they tired never, 
and rapid] did they whirl us over glen and over 
mountain through a region of stone and iron—but of 
cultivation, there was nothing, until we had left the 
Highlands behind, and entered upon the fertile fields 
of Orange. l f 

The summit near Ramapo being gained, there is 
thence a continuous stretch of road through the 


the lady in question does not at this time and has at 
no other time resided within the limits of New Hamp- 
shire; and we are fully satisfied that no friend of hers 
ever made application to any member of the legisla- 
ture for the passage of suchalaw. Moreover we have 
such information of the character of this lady as to be 
fully of the belief that she should not be made the sub- 
ject of censure or severe remark under her peculiar 
case. Her connexion with a foreigner of almost 
entirely adverse taste, habits and manners, was un- 
fortunate—the evil could not be repaired but by se- 
tion: the child was claimed by the father, as is 
lieved, more from motives of cupidity than of ge- 
nerous affection—the object has become probable, 
merely and purely mercenary. The lady is re- 
presented by those who beat. knew her, to be un- 
pretending, retiring and amiable, with no disposition 
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Highlands, 
river, and constructed close beside its rocky bed, of 
several miles, with a grade of only 12 feet, and sin- 
gularly beautiful from its windings among the moun- 
tains. 

Emerging thence into Orange county, the eye is 
Hea with a succession of delightful landscapes, of 

ighly cultivated farms, rich pastures, and grazing 
herds, that started with affright, as the unaccustom- 
ed spectacle swept past them. Within a few miles 
of Goshen, the road runs over a peat meadow for 
merly famous for hemp, and there is built upon piles 
driven, some of them, seventy feet down into the 
soil. 

As Goshen came into view, its whole population, 
with that ofall the neighboring towns, seemed parad- 
ed upon the gentle slopes near which the depot and 
the rail road hotel are constructed, and amid the 
firing of cannon, the sound of music, and the prolong- 
ed huzzas of the multitude, the first train from this 
city over the New York and Erie rail road arrived at 
Goshen; and amid songs and toasts and speeches, 
the brief space allotted for the halt at Goshen rapidly 


passed. 

It was a great event, and meet it was that it should 
be so looked upon, and not only by the citizens of 
Orange county, but by every friend of the state of 
New York 


Very extensive preparations were made for regal- 
ing the arriving multitudes: but, extensive as these 
were, the hungry and the thirsty were more so; and 
as few stood upon “the order of their going,” but 
went at once to the work of mastication, each one 
settling down where he could find a vacant spot, the 


forms of proceeding were considerably deranged, but 


in no wise to the detriment of the enjoyment and 
spirit of the occasion. : 

There were, to be sure, strange expedients resort- 
ed to for knives, and forks, and plates, and tumblers; 
but, by the aid of such expedients, there was the 
wherewithal to satisfy hunger, and gratify thirst. 

It was our good fortune to be in the room where 
the president of the company, Mr. Bowen, was, and 
to listen to the very neat and appropropriate speech 
in which, in returning thanks for a toast of prosperi- 
ty to the road and confidence in its president, he ex- 
plained the difficulties that had been surmounted, and 
the claims the enterprise had upon the citizens of N. 
York. 

- ‘The former president, Mr. E. Lord, was toasted by 
Hugh Maxwell, esq. who dwelt in a few brief re- 


marks upon the services rendered by that gentle- 


n. 
Mr. Lord, who was present, returned thanks. 
Mr. Bowen then asked permission to propose the 


health of his own immediate predecessor, James G. 
King, who had given,.as Mr. B. said, all the influ- 
ence of his character and position, to forwarding this 
enterprise. The toast, after being acknowledged in 
behalf of Mr. King, who sometime before had left 
the table, by another gentleman, was drank with 


cheers. 


Other toasts, among them one to De Witt Clinton, 
were enthusiastically drank, while some capital sing- 


ing by some 


gentlemen from Newark, N. J. added to 


the gencral glee—when a little before sundown, the 
shrill whistle of the impatient locomotive, admonish- 
ed all that it was time to part; and again, in a few 
minutes, the multitudinous throng had turned their 
backs upon Goshen, and were steaming it at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, towards the Hudson. 

By the bright moonlight we reached our good 


steamboat Utica, much gratified by the day’s excur- 
sion, and without a single accident of any kind to 


mar the general gratification. 


On ‘board the Utica a collation was prepared, at 
which some of the best speeches of the occasion were 


made. 
who, 


Among them was one by Bishop Onderdonk, 
acknowledging a toast to the clergy, took the 


opportunity of bearing his testimony to what he con- 


sidered the moral 


effect of such enterprises as that we 


were met to celebrate, by disseminating knowledge, 
eradicating prejudices, and bringing distant points 


into close and friendly relations. 


The bishop dwelt 


with force and effect upon these views, and was lis- 
tened to with manifest gratification. 
Gov. Seward, in answer to a toast, explained at 


length 
were 


bis views as to all such undertakings, which 
for the people, and for them especially; and 


therefore should be so carried on as to ensure the 
chea t possible rate of travel and transportation. 
To this end, he maintained that corporations should 


not, 


and could not properly be charged with their ex- 


ecution; that it was the duty of the state, and that the 
state should be alone the great internal improver. As 
to the ew York and Erie rail road, he said, no private 


company 
that it s 


could make it, that the state must do it, and 
ould form only one of the 
roads with which New York must 


eat lines of rail 
covered. 


following the sinuosities of the Ramapo| . He said the line of rail road from Albany to Buf- 


falo, must and could make the road from the Hudson to 
Erie; that, under the control of the state, the produc- 
tiveness of one line of roads could make up for the 
unproductiveness of another line; that, as parts of a 
great system, it was not material that each branch 
should pay its own way, so that, as a whole, it was 
productive; and finally, that, by adopting the policy 
of owning all the great rail roads as well as canals, 
New York would soon be able, not only to complete 
her projected works—the New York and Erie rail 
road among them—but to effect that which was the 
great end and aim of all—reduce the price of travel- 
ling to the lowest possible rate; which the governor 
estimated to be about one cent and a half per mile, or 
about $6 from New York to Buffalo. 

This is, as will be perceived, a meagre and very 
general outline of the reasoning of the governor, who 
spoke for more than half an hour with great anima- 
tion, and with apparently strong personal conviction 
of the expediency of such a system as he advocated. 

At about half past ten o’clock, the Utica came to 
the wharf, and the party dispersed, gratified, we are 
sure, with their beautiful excursion, and resolved, we 
will not doubt, each in his own sphere, to aid with all 
zeal and good will, the completion of the New York 


and Erie rail road. [N Y. American. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Temperance. It would appear by this extract 


from a letter in the N. Y. Observer, that some dis- 
tinguished members of the faculty of Princeton col- 
lege, have deemed it expedient to lend their sanction 
to the total abstinence doctrine of some of the tem- 
perance societies, with prudent stipulations: 

“Our temperance meeting on Tuesday evening 
was the commencement, I hope, of good in Prince- 
ton. Professor Henry opened with an address on the 
force of habit, and concluded by saying, that ‘as far 
as his example went, total abstinence should have it;’ 
and he stepped forward and signed the pledge.— 
Prof. James Alexander, after stating his protest 
against three things, viz: 1. That it should be 
thought that the friends of temperance considered it 
asin to drink. 2. That the society should at all 
interfere with.the communion. 3. That any one 
should be constrained to say that scripture wines 
were not intoxicating; said ‘he had come to do what 
he had never done before, to sign a total abstinence 
pledge; and he accordingly signed it. Prof. McLean 
said he ‘had been wrongfully considered an enemy 
of the total abstinence society—he was an enemy of 
ultra measures, he had never signed a total abstinence 
pledge, but would now do it; and he did it. Many of 
the students also signed. Prof. M’Lean then stated, 
that ‘the president and Prof. Dod were prevented by 
sickness from attending and signing.’” 


VIRGINIA. 
A Spreciat Exection, held in Albemarle county, 
Virginia, on Monday, for a delegate to the legisla- 
ture, in place of Mr. Coles deceased, resulted as fol- 


lows: Alexander Rives (whig) 546 

S. F. Leake (V. B.) 529 

Whig majority 17 
MARYLAND. 


Returns ror Governor. The following table 
comprises all the returns we have received for go- 
vernor. We compare them with the vote for gover- 
nor in 1838, when Grason, (V. B.) was elected by 


311 majority. 
Governor, 1841. | Governor, 1838. 


(W.) (V.B.) (W.) (V. B.) 
Johnson. Thomas. Steele. Grason. 

Annapolis 181 112 146 141 
Baltimore city 6,386 7,427 6,191 6,074 
Baltimore co. 1,411 2,386 1,477 2,452 
Calvert 80 maj. 427 344 
Caroline 605 551 538 577 
Carroll 1,443 1,619 1,337 1,646 
Cecil 125 maj. 1,251 1,354 
Charles 250 maj. 715 510 
Frederick 188 maj. 511 630 
Harford 1,114 31,151 1,118 1,556 
Kent 597 486 530 544 
Montgomery 909 723 832 142 
Prince George’s 187 maj. 776 686 
St. Mary’s 170 maj. 794 459 
Queen Anne’s 702 721 TAl 686 
Washington 2,196 2,346 1,966 2,226 
16,234 17,844 19,395 20,327 

16,234 19,395 


1,610 932 
Mr. Thomas’ majority so far is 1,610, being a gain 
of 688 on the gubernatorial election of 1838. 
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HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


wW 
Baltimore city, ; : : 
st county, ; 
Cecil, ` ‘ : 
Carroll, : g š 


Frederick, . g A š 3 
Annapolis, ; ; ; : . 
Harford, . ‘ ‘ ‘ è 
Washington, . : ‘ ; 

Prince George%s, . : : š 


Anne Arundel, ; g ; : 
Calvert, š š . ; ‘ 
Caroline, : : Bel i 
Queen Annes, . . : ‘ 


Montgomery, . : : P 3 
Kent, . ; ; i ; 5 
St. Mary's, . ; : ‘ 
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Allegany, Talbot, Dorchester, Somerset and Wor- 
cester, to hear from. The house of delegates con- 
sists of 79 members. The opposition have not an as- 
certained majority of the members, but it is probable 
their vote wìll be increased by the addition of the 
members from Allegany and Talbot. 

[Balt. Patriot. 


2 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Iron Ore. A large deposit of excellent iron ore 
was discovered a few days since, in digging a well 
on the property of Mr. William Albright, on the 
west side of the Susquehanna, nearly opposite Sun- 
bury, Pa. The vein has already been pierced to the 
extent of nearly seven fect, and ‘“‘the end is not yet.” 
On examination it was discovered that the rocks in 
the road over which the wagons have been passed for 
forty years, were an excellent iron ore. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. | 
Miuitary Review at WHITEHALL. Abbeville Dis- 
trict, Sept. 24. On Saturday, 18th inst. his excellen- 
cy the governor, accompanicd by Gen. McDuffie, 
General Canty, and Cols. Wi fall, F. Marshal and 
Calhoun, arrived at Shinburg, Edgefield district, the 


spot appointed for the review of the 2d reg’t of ca- 
valry. A gs the day previous, all officers, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned of the regiment and of 
the companies, had been required to repair thither, 


but the floods occasioned by the previous heavy rains 
had prevented the attendance of almost all of them, 
and even on the 18th, the waters were so high and 
the roads so bad, as to prevent the attendance of 
nearly half the regiment. The day however was a 
delightful one, and all present can testify that the 
previous unprecedented fall of rain had not in any 
way damped the ardor of the troops.’ The regiment 
with great credit to its officers, as well as to itself, 
poan many evolutions, after which his excel- 
ency addressed the men and remarked to them— 


«How gratifying it was to him to witness the per- 
formances of the cavalry; that he himself was a 
trooper, and felt all the interest of a veteran steed 
upon hearing the clangor of the trumpet once again 
calling him to action. How pleased he was with 
the proficiency of the officers, the appearance of the 
soldiers and the faultless (with but few exceptions) 
performances of the day. He urged upon the men 
the propriety of encouraging that military spirit upon 
which alone in cases of emergency the state must re- 
ly for safety. He stated his regret that the encamp- 
ment system was no longer in force and his desire 
that the legislature might be convinced of the neces- 
sity of spcedily restoring it. He alluded to the cus- 
toms of the ancients, who provided schools to instruct 
their youths in military science, and suggested the 
impossibility of the militia of this state attaining any 
efficiency in their military capacity without the re- 
establishment of the encampment muster system, 
which this state has abolished, but which other states 
have admired and adopted. He stated it was his de- 
sire that the encampment should last for six days in 
each year, at which he pledged himself drill masters 
should be provided capable of affording the requisite 
instruction—it was also his desire that all petty mus- 
ters should be abolished, so that with six days en- 
campment, one regimental parade and one battalion 
parade, the number of days to be devoted to the ac- 
quisition of military knowledge may be the same as 
at present. His excellency further stated that it 
was his intention again to review the regiment be- 
fore the expiration of his term of office, upon which 
occasion he proposed presenting a plume to that com- 
pany which he should consider best equipped, best 
disciplined and most efficient, and concluded by 
annig the regiment for their attendance and at- 

ntion. 


r & 
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Gen. McDuffie then came forward and also ex- 
ressed his admiration of the performances of the 
T He stated that he had formerly expressed his 
intention of resigning his commission upon the aban- 
donment of the encam 
so, but that his excellency bad kindly returned his 
resignation, with a hegae request that he (Gen. 
McD.) would not only continue to hold his commis- 
aion but would also co-operate with his excellency in 
promoting the efficiency of the militia and in re-es- 
tablishing that system which alone can render their 
acquirements more perfect, which the legislature has 
so inconsiderably condemned by repeal, and which 
the ominous character of the latest news from Eng- 
land paints out as serait hi 
Upon the conclusion of Gen. McDuffie’s short ad- 
dress, his excellency requested those officers in favor 
of the encampment muster system to step forward 
and draw their swords, and his request was complied 
with by all, but one, who was a corporal named 
Armstrong. 
The general and suite then returned to partake of 
an excellent dinner, at which they were speedily 
joined by Col. Dixon and the rest of his regiment. 


ILLINOIS. 

Sraristics oF Popuration, &c. m 1840. A table 
showing the population of each county in the state of 
Illinois, taken at the census of 1840—also, the num- 
ber of square miles in the several counties in that 
state; from official documents—compiled by J. A. 
Townsend, esq. of Alton, Illinois. 


ent system, that he had done 
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Number of persons employed in i 


Mining 

Agriculture 97,781 

Commerce 2,523 

Manufactures and trades 12,488 

Navigation of the ocean 75 
" «rivers and lakes 285 

Learned professions 1,931 


Deaf and dumb, &e. 
Deaf and dumb 146—Blind 80—Insane and idiots 200 


C &e. 
Colleges Number, 7 Students, 311 
Academies “ 41 & 1,907 
Common schools ee 1,200 se 33,724 
At public charge s 1,318 


Number of white persons over 20, who can- 

not read and write 28,780 

ARKANSAS. 

Facts Rerative ro Bonps. An inquiry has been 
made through one of the city papers for particular 
information relative to the value of Arkansas bonds; 
a few facts will enable us to judge of their value. 
Arkansas owes no debt for any purpose, but bank ca- 
pital. Her bank capital is all sound and available. 

The bonds are drawn payable to the order of the 
banks, and the banks pay the interest regularly, and 
are legally liable for both prneipa and interest. 

The Real Estate bank of Arkansas has a sag 
of one million five hundred thousand dollars. e 
stock is secured by bonds and mo on the im- 
proved property of the citizens to 


e amount of 


... Popula- Square ‘ Popula- Square | three millions. 
Counties. “ tion. miles. Counties. tion. miles.| These three millions of bonds and mortgages were 
Adams 14,461 791)Livingston 759 1,028 | transferred to the state as security for the one mil- 
Alexander 3,316 369 Logan 2,333 576 | lion five hundred thousand dollars of bonds bearing 
Bond 5,004 300);Madison 14,433 790 an interest of six per cent. By the terms of the 
Boone 1,705 414 Monroe 4,490 360 ! charter no divided can be made to the stockholders 
Brown 4,182 306/Marion 4,742 576 | until these bonds, principal and interest are paid. 
Bureau 3,063 810\Montgomery 4,470 684| The security of these bonds are three fold: 
Cass 2.968 288Macoupin 7,832  864| Ist. The state is pledged, and owes no other debt. 
Carroll 1,023 432;Morgan, 19,154 612| 2d. The bank capital and all its earnings. 
Calhoun 1,741  252'McLean 6,793 1,512) 3d. Three millions of bonds and mortgages on the 
Clinton 3,724 468 Macon 3,038 . 972 | best productive lands of the state. 
Cook 10,201 1,008: McDonough 5,304 576| Besides, the rairu of the state, which is the only 
Champaign 1,475 1,116 Mercer 2,352 558 | security upon which other state bonds rest. These 
Clay 3,229 576 McHenr 2,578 486 bonds offer two Leeat remedies. One inst the 
Crawford 4,468 410 Marshal 1,849 468 , bank capital, and the other against the three mil- 
Clark 1584 504'Menard 4426 504 |lions bonds and mortgages held by the state in trust 
Coles 9,616 1,008 Ogle 3,490 756: for this purpose. 
Christian 1,877 720 Pope 3,220 504| The interest on these bonds will always be prompt- 
De Kalb 1,708 648 Perry 3,220 432 ly made in this city. New York Times. 
De Witt 3,247 510)Pike 11,736 792 — 
Du Page 3,533 378/Putnam 2,131 252 TENNESSEE. 
Effingham 1,676  486/Peoria 6,028 668| Dearm or Governor Cannon. The mysterious 
Edwards 3,107 216)Randolph 7,915 576 | disease, which in the dispensation of Divine Provi- 
8,237 504|Rock Island 2,619 432 | dence, suddenly attacked this excellent citizen, and 
Fayette 6,334 720!Scott 6,223 216 | distinguished and honest public servant, a few days 
Franklin 3,683 432/St. Clair 13,629 684 | Since, terminated his existence at 7 o’clock, last 
Fulton 13,149 918|Shelby 6,673 900 | evening. And although the paralytic shock and the 
Gallatin 10,913 768/Sangamon 14,716 828 |course of active treatment to which the governor 
Greene 11,963 504)Schuyler 6,9 360 | was subjected, had made rapid and distressing in- 
Henry 1,262 756|Stark 1,573 360 | roads upon his athletic frame, (so recently in the vi- 
Hardin 1,329 104|Stephenson 2,896 276 | gor of health), he yielded his spirit to the God who 
Hamilton 3,963  423\Tazewell 7,220 992) gave it, with the utmost resignation, and in all ap- 
Hancock 9,901 756)Union 5,523 385 | parent composure. 
Iroquois 1,693 1,404|Vermilion 9,306 1,692! The name of Newron Cannon will occupy no or- 
Johnson 3,640 Washington 4,942 576 |dinary place in the political annals of Tennessee.— 
Jefferson 5,765 576|White 7,913 461 | For more than thirty years a citizen of the state, he 
Jackson 3,580 648) Wayne 5,125 720 | filled, during that long and eventful period, nume- 
Taper l 1,445  468|Wabash 4,240 180 | rous and highly responsible stations in the local and 
Jo Daviess 6,180 720|Warre 6,719 928 | national counsels, in all of which he was distinguish- 
Jersey 4,507 324)Will 10,024 1,188 | ed for a sincerity of purpose, and a zealous devotion 
Kane 6,501 648|Winnebago 4,608 432 | to the common weal, that won the respect of his col- 
Knox 7,062  720\Whitesides 2,515 720 jleagues, and commended him to the confidence of 
Lawrence 7,075 540|Williamson 4,232 432 | his constituents. A member of the state legislature 
La Salle 9,377 1,692 in 1811, and in several subsequent sessions—a mem- 
Lake 2,634 450| Total 476,273 54,604 | ber of congress in 1816 and again in 1819-20, repre- 
Lee 2,033 720 senting a district embracing at that time about half 
wW 


the territory of Middle Tennessee—a member of the 
state convention in 1834—and governor of Tennessee 


hites. 
48,004 males 44,067 females. y 
6 from 1835 to 1839, he passed with honor and suc- 


Under 5 years 
“« 10 “ 37,375 “ 33,909 


“ 15 “ 31,066 “ 28,333 « cess through the gradations of political life, to the 
“« 99 “ 94882 “ 24,189 “ highest office known to the constitution of his adopted 
rT) 30 “ 51,921 “ 38,864 “a state. 
“ 40 “ 31075 “ 23,367 “ In the relation of private life, few men were more 
“ 50 “ 15,623 “ 19508 “ truly beloved than Governor Cannon. Sincere in 
©“ 0 “ 8558 “ 6525 “ his attachments, exact in his dealings, unostentatious 
“« 7 “ 5020 “ 2871 “ in his character and kind and indulgent in the do- 
“u 80 “ 1106 “ 843 «“ mestic circle, he lived respected and died lamented, 
as 90 “ 9392 « 183 rT the upright neighbor and devoted friend. 
t 100 6é 33 £t 36 és 
“ 110 “ 9: 3 “ FLORIDA. 
INDIANS AGAIN. A correspondent of the Savan- 
Total 254,904 “ 215,703 “ nah Republican writes from East Florida, Sept. 25. 
Colored. Nothing particularly new from Tampa Bay by the 
Free males 1,843 Females 1,655 last mail. As the mail rider was coming into Palat- 
Slaves ‘“ 142 “ 161 ka last night, three Indians fired at him from a short 
distance, about nine miles from tbat post, one ball 
Total 1,985 1,816 struck bis horee about the shoulder, which killed him 


ew eyrr va § 


after running about a mile; the Indians followed, and 
nearly came up to the expreas rider, when he crew 
his pistols, that caused them to stop—perbaps to load 
their rifles; this gave the express rider the start, 
which he kept at a killing pace, until be reached Pa- 
latka, more than half dead himself. A detachment of 
dragoons, under Captain Ker, was immediately de- 
spatched to the place where. this daring outrage was 
committed, but no trace of the Indians beyond their 
tracks following the express rider could be discover- 
ed. 


ee 


McLEOD°S TRIAL. 

ee a eee 

The Preliminary Arrangements for the Trial —The 
trial of Alexander McLeod for the murder of Durfee 
commences to-day, all the witnesses and commissions 
on behalf of the prisoner having arrived. Tbe num- 
ber of witnesses for the prosecution is about fifty.— 
The evidence for the defence is mostly documentary, 
taken under commissions, and about a half a dozen 
witnesses, who will be examined. The proof con- 
tained in most of these depositions can have little if 
any force, and throw no light whatever upon the 
presence or absence of McLeod at the destruction of 
the Caroline, or his participation in that outrage.— 
Consequently they can be of little avail in his behalf, 
the inain point of his defence being in the establishment 
of an alibi. ludeed, as far as I can ascertain, there 
are but three among all his witnesses present here or 
in Canada who will swear positively that be was not 
present on that occasion; and each of these, as I learn, 
will be impeached beyond all chance of salvation. 

The court have adopted very salutary and vigorous 
orders in relation to the ingress and egress of the ber, 
witnesses, spectators, &e., at the court room. These 
orders have been printed in large hand bills, and post- 
ed about town; and a large number of officers will 
be in attendanee to enforce their observance. l 

An adequate number of constables and special de- 
puties are in attendance, to preserve order and pro- 
vide for the entrance and departure of those having 
business with the court. 


CIRCUIT COURT AND OYER AND TERMINER OF 
ONEIDA COUNTY. 
Utica, Monday, Oct. 4, 1841. 
Trialof Alex. McLeod forthe Murder of Dr. Durme. 

At half past nine o’clock, his honor Judge Gridley 
took hig seat on the bench, together with Judges 
White, Kimball and Jones of the county court, wbo 
do not form part of the court at this trial, they being 
only on the civil order of the court. 

On behalf of the prosecution, appeared W. G. 
Hall, esq. attorney general, Timothy Jenkins, esq. 
district attorney of this county, the district attorne 
of Niagara county, J. L. Wood, esq. and Seth ©. 
Hawley, esq. of Buffalo. On the part of the priso- 
ner appeared Joshua C. Spencer, esq. and D. Gard 
ner and Alvan C. Bradley, «sqs. of Lockport. 

After the court, bar and jurors had taken their 
seats, the public generally were admitted to the ex- 
tent of the capacity of the room, and in doing which 
a remarkable degree of regularity and order was pre- 
served. Judge White briefly stated to the auditory 
the necessity of strictly preserving order and sileace, 
and no cisposition was manifested by the atdience to 
disobey. 

The crier then opened the cirevit court and court 
of oyer and terminer of Oneida county; and by di- 
rection of Mr. Hall, attorney general, called the 
name of Theodore Stone, a witness for the ghee 
tion, who not answering, Mr. Hall moved for an at- 
tachment against him, which was forthwith issued. 

The prisoner, McLeod, was then brought in aad 

laced by the side of his counsel. His appearance 
indicated a man who bad lived well, and felt much 
at ease. l 

Mr. Hall then called on the trial of McLeod, and 
the counsel for the prisoner expressing their readiness 
to proceed, the prisoner was arraigned and informed 
of his right of challenge. The jury having been 
empannelied— 

Mr. Hall, attorney general, then proceeded to open 

the case for the prosecution. He commenced by 
expressing briefly, but feelingly, the delicacy of h 
situation and the duty which now devolved upon him 
and the jury. He next reverted to the great excite- 
ment which pervaded the public mind, from one ex- 
tremily of the union to the other, in relation to the 
important trial upon which they had now entered; 
and the evidence of which was before the eyes of the 
jury, in the living masses which thronged and sur- . 
rounded the court house. To this excitement it was 
the duty of the jury and himeelf to close their eyes, 
to know it not, and to eschew its influence. 
We shall probably furnish his remarks at large in 
the next Register. The court was occupied the re- 
sidue of Monday and Tuesday in the examination of 
witnesses. The trial will evidently be of great 
length. | 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


LETTER OF EX-PRESIDENT GENERAL AN- 
DREW JACKSON, in reply to resolutions of a con 
vention held in the 9th ward of the city of New York. 

Hermitage, September 11th, 1841. 

Sir: Your letter of the 28th ultimo, with its en- 
closure, the resolutions of the democratic republican 
mass convention held in the 9th ward of the city of 
N. York, the 24th of the same month, have been duly 
received, and are acknowledged with sentiments of 
profound gratitude for the honor they confer upon me. 

The state of my health, which is now much disor- 
dered by an attack of fever, does not allow me to ex- 
press at length the reflections excited in my mind by 
the patriotic views embodied in the resolutions. 
cannot refrain, however, from saying, that they meet 
generally with my concurrence—and particularly 
that which gives praise to Mr. Tyler for his veto of 
the bank bill. If he maintains the position that he 
has assumed against this great lever of federalism, 
this deadly foe to the principles of our government, the 
designs of that party, in other respects will be less 
difficult to counteract; for the ship of state, relieved 
of the corrupt influence of a bank of the United 
States at its helm, will naturally right itself. 

It is true, a great error was committed in the re- 
peal of the sub-treasury, but this may be remedied 
while there is no bank substituted in its stead. The 
people care not so much for forms—they go for sub- 
stances—for practical measures—measures that will 
ensure economy and accountability in the adminis- 
tration of government; that will make the taxes as 
light as is consistent with the public safety; that will 
secure the application of the public moneys at all 
times and in all places to constitutional objects.— 
These are the things which it would be the office of 
a bank to thwart; and they are the things which it 
would be the tendency of the sub-treasury to pro- 
mote; and hence, | believe, that that system, or some- 
thing like it, cannot be long dispensed with. 

Doubtless the president believes that the sub-trea- 
sury has been condemned by the people, and so be- 
lieving, he ought not to be censured for giving his 
sanction to its repeal. But the independence he has 
manifested in the veto, authorises us to hope that he 
will deal fairly and candidly with the whole subject 
hereafter, and that he will conform his policy to the 
principles of the Virginia school of republicans. 

You are pleased to refer in terms of much com- 
mendation to the course pursued by me on the sub- 
ject of the former bank charter. I acted at the time 
under a high sense of duty, and derive much satisfac- 
tion from the many evidences I have received, even 
from many who then censured me, of the appena 
tion of my country. But, sir, I considered my labors 
as but the commencement of the work of reform in 


to the bankiug system. Much higher praise | & 


is due to Mr. Van Buren, against whom the whole 
force of the spirit of monopoly was brought to bear. 
It has driven that distinguished statesman and un- 
pretending patriot into retirement, but it has render- 

him dearer than ever to his country, because of 
the noble sacrifice he has made to the cause of equal 
rights. 

My strength failing me, I cannot follow out these 
reflections. Every effort to write, admonishes me 
that my life is nearly spent. Let me conclude, there- 
fore, this hasty and imperfect response to your letter, 
with an assurance to my republican and democratic 
friends every where, that I am proud of their re- 
spect, and have an abiding faith in the success of 

eir efforts to secure the blessings of freedom and 
equal rights to themselves and their posterity. Very 
respectfully, your fellow citizen, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Garrit Gilbert, esq. 


INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


EXPLOSIVE SHELLS. In your paper of the 
23d September, l observed a notice of Dr. A. Jones’ 
detonating shells. In that notice it is stated that no 
one has yet invented a shell which possesses these 
advantages, namely: “The first is, that it shall not 
explode in or leaving the gun; secondly, that it shall 
explode on reaching its destination; and thirdly, that 
it shall be perfectly safe to handle; and no other in- 
wentor, in this or any other country, has ever yet been 
fully able to attain.” Mr. Barry and myself have in- 
vented and brought to perfection a concussion shell 
which possesses all the requisites in that of Dr. Jones. 
The following experiment with our shells, which 
was made in the presence of Col. Bomford, Capt. Sy- 
mington, hon. J. C. Calhoun, Messrs. Lewis, Pickens, 
and many other gentlemen, will prove the utility and 
destructive power of our shell. The shells fired 
weighed oniy 7} ounces. A target was made 12 feet 
high, 6 feet wide, and 1 foot thick; distance from the 


e 
gun, 50 yards. Four shells were fired into the tar- 


| The citizens closed their houses and refused to allow 
' raised. The national guards had to be disarmed. 


get, splitting it its entire length and breadth, explod- 
ing every time. Col. Bomford directed me to fire on 
Buzzard point, and explode the shell, and also ex- 
plode one by richochet shot. These two last were 
also successful. I have fired these shot with a very 
reduced ch into a target without exploding them, 
and Mr. B. rwards cut the same shot, fired them 
with a full charge, when they have always exploded. 
More than one hundred of these shells have at dif- 
ferent times been fired in the presence of at least five 
hundred witnesses, and not a single failure. Every 
effort on my part has been made to bring this destruc- 
tive shell under the notice of both the navy and war 
departments, but without success. The largest line 
of battle-ship could not stand the effects of three of 
our 42-pounder concussion shells; no steam ship could 
stand the effect of one. To test this shell fully, it 
would not require an expenditure of more than one 
thousand dollars, and it is probable half that sum 
would do it. J am, with respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, W. D. PORTER, U.S. N. 
[Army and Navy Chron. 


THE SHRAPNEL INVENTORS. Lieut. Gen. 
Shrapnell, of the artillery, the inventor of the shells 
(commonly called spherical case shot), has taken out 
a patent for a new kind of fowling piece, which, 
without using caps, may be fired more than one hun- 
dred times by merely cocking the gun, and is more 
secure from going off accidentally, which is always 
the case when any thing touches the trigger, after the 
gun is loaded. There is likewisea joint in the stock, 
by which means the barrel may be elevated or de- 
pressed more or less, so as to suit the sportsman, 
and which may be done in the field by merely turn- 
ing a screw for that purpose. Likewise a new mus- 
ket, made to regulate the elevation of the barrel, 
according to the distance of the enemy, and also a 
pistol, which makes a good defence against the broad 
sword. 


BRITISH EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Ex- 
tract of a letter received at Lloyd’s, from Hobart 
town, dated April 17, 1841: 

“By the last list you will have perceived the re- 
turn to this port of her majesty’s ships Erebus and 
Terror, captains Ross and Crozier. Nothing off- 
cial has as yet transpired, but it is generally un- 
derstood that the expedition has been very success- 
ful, and these British ships proceeded eleven degrees 
further south than the Astrolabe or Zela, and four 
degrees more than any other vessel has ever yet 
reached; that they were enabled to fix the exact 
position of the south magnetic pole at about one hun- 
dred miles distance from thence; and that some ex- 
traordinary mistake appears to have affected the cal- 
culation of the Americans who approached those re- 
ions. 

«The Erebus and Terror entered the main part of 
the ice, on their voyage of discovery~towards the 
south pole, on the 5th of January last, being then in 
latitude 66 45 south, and longitude 174 13 east. On 
the 10th of the same month they described land in 
latitude 71 56 south, longitude 171 17 east; and com- 
ing up to it on the 12th January, they took possession 
of it in the name of her majesty. The land extends 
south to degree 79. Proceeding onwards, a large 
volcano, emitting dense clouds of smoke, was observ- 
ed on the 28th of January, in latitude 77 31 S. longi- 
tude 167 36 E. On the 2d of February they reached 
to the utmost extent of their voyage, viz: latitude 78 
48. and longitude 173 12 W. and were here stopped 
by icebergs 150 feet high, and by fields of ice 
which were traced as extending 300 miles to the east- 
ward. 

‘The expedition penetrated about four degrees fur- 
ther south than the American or French discovery 
vessels; although in the course of the voyage it was 
enabled to verify the correctness of many of the 
spots laid down in the charts of the former, they also 
discovered one single error, viz: the existence of 
water over a large space described as land, and which 
the Erebus and Terror actually sailed over for a 
very considerable distance, leaving the land three 
hundred miles from the latitude laid down in the 
American chart. Itis said that the sea in this di- 
rection abounds in seals and sperm whale. Not a 
single casualty occurred among the crews,and the ves- 
sels reached Hobart town in safety, where they will 
remain till the season arrives for further operations.” 


The duke of Bordeaux has met with the accident 
of breaking his thigh, by the falling of his horse upon 
him. It was at first apprehended that he would not 
recover, but later accounts from him were more fa- 
vorable. 

There have been serious disturbances at Toulouse, 
in opposition to the government taking the census. 


the officers to progress for fear their taxes would be 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 
Colebrook, Conn. September 24, 1841. 

For several days past, our usually quiet little town 
has been in quite a “commotion” in consequence of a 
rumored discovery of a large cavern in the northwest 
al of the town, bordering on Massachusetts. I at 

rst supposed the story to be a hoax, and treated it as 
such, but, being assured to the contrary, by a respec- 
table neighbor, who said he had seen the cave, I was 
induced to visit the place designated, and have had 
ocular demonstration of the truth of the report. It 
may appear incredible that a great cavern should have 
remained so long unknown in this inhabited region, 
but it is nevertheless true. It is probably large, but 
how large is not known, as it has been explored but 
about a quarter of a mile, and no one can be found 
who ever heard of its existence before. I have 
agreed with a number of my neighbors to explore the 
cavern as far as practicable, and I propose, with your 
permission, to give the result of our researches from 
time to time, through the medium of your paper. 

The mouth of the cavern is on the farm of Mr. J. 

Randall, in the northwest part of the town, within a 
mile and a half of the Massachusetts line. It is a 
barren, rocky, unfrequented spot—a projecting cliff, 
of craggy rock full one hundred feet high, hangs over 
it with an aspect so threatening as to daunt the cour- 
age of the lessdaring. Why it does not fall over no 
one can tell. It seems to stand against all the known 
laws of gravitation. 
It is called the “‘Witch’s Retreat,” but why I know 
not. When I was a boy, my father lived within one 
mile of this place, and i have spent hours with other 
boys, clambering over the rocks, and up the side of 
this precipice. The mouth of the cavern, at the bot- 
tom of the precipice, is covered with a huge mass of 
rocks which have evidently fallen from the clitf above. 
Some of them are very large, and from their size and 
form one may easily discover the place from which 
they fell. There was nothing in the general appear- 
ance of the place indicating the existence of such a 
cavern, and one might clamber about there a week 
and not suspect such a thing. The only opening was 
under a large rock, and ae large enough for a 
boy to crawl into. It could only have been discovered 
by accident, as it was. 

Two weeks ago last Sabbath, one of Mr. Randal!’s 
boys, a bold, adventurous little fellow, and two others 
scarcely less so, e Merete the fields for pas- 
time, came to this spot. hile they were amusing 
themselves by climbing about and hiding among the 
rocks, one of the boys, without knowing why, put his 
head into this hole under the rock, and skouted «hal- 
loo!” He started back at the strange sound, and 
called his companions. Each in turn, put his head 
under the rock and made some noise, whichgpsound- 
ed like the response of an hundred voices. Boys 
though they were, they had hallooed into too many cis- 
terns and vaults not to know that such reverberations 
indicated room inside. So young Randall proposed 
they should go in and see what discoveries they could 
make. This the other boys declined doing. But 
young Randall, nothing daunted by the fears of his 
comrades, boldly declared he would goin alone. He 
crawled in about eight feet, when he found there wus 
room enough to stand upright. A few strag ing rays 
of light found their way between the rocks, but not 
sufficient to discover the dimensions of the place he 
was in. He seemed to fcel, however, that he was in 
a large place, as a man blindfolded will feel the diffe- 
rence between a small room and a large one. He 
uttered a loud shriek with a view to frighten his com- 

anions outside, but the sound was so wildand terrific 
it only frightencd himself, and he came out much 
quicker than he went in. This was a discovery just 
suited to the adventurous dispositions of these boys, 
and they resolved to make the most of it. Before 
they parted, they agreed to keep the thing a secret 
from all others, and to meet there on the next Sunday, 
prepared with old clothes, matches, a lantern, &c. to 
explore the “new cave,” as they call it. 


The next Sunday they repaired to their ren- 
dezvous, accoutred according to agreement, and 
provided with the necessary implements, they 
prepared to enter. Boys, like men, will rare! 
acknowledge a want of courage, but as eac 
accused the other of being afraid, I conclude 
they were all half frightened out of their wits, for it 
had occurred to them that this place was called “the 
Witch’s Retreat,” and this cave might be full of 
witches. But with some hesitation and many mis- 
givings, they at length entered. With lanthern in 
hand, they proceeded cautiously forward, taking good 
care to keep in sight of the hole by which they en- 
tered. Having gone about ten rods without meeting 
with any boundary to their cave, and their smali en- 
tering place beginning to grow dim in the distance, 
they judged it prudent to venture no farther. The 
cavern was much too large for them to explore, and 
they concluded to confide the secret to older and wiser 
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heads. Before going out, they determined to give a | 
loud shout altogether. I have since tried it. The 
reverbations are most terrific. Scarcely had the echo 
of their shout died away, when to their consternation 
and horror, it was answered by a low, suppressed 

rowl, which seemed within a few rods of them. 

Vith one impulse they darted towards the place of 
entrance. The boy who had the lantern dropped it 
in his fright, and it was not without much rending of 
clothes, and many severe contusions of body, that 
they got themselves out. I state this on the authority 
of the boys. We have not yet found any animal, nor 
tracks, nor traces of one large enough to have made 
the noise which the boys assure us they heard. 

The boys having reported their discovery, Mr. 
Randall and several of, his neighbors went to the 

lace, with guns, and crowbars to force an entrance. 
his, however, they were not able to do. The rocks 
were so large as to resist every effort to remove them. 
They bethought themselves of the expedient of blast- 
ing. By this means, on Saturday last they effected an 
entrance large enough for a man to walk in upright. 

When I arrived, on Monday evening, there were 
some twenty persons around the cavern, and others 
in it. I borrowed a lantern and joined those on the 
inside. The mouth of the cavern is towards the 
southeast. If all the loose stones in and around it, 
which seem to have fallen there from the clift above, 
were removed, the mouth would be, as near as I can 
judge, about fifty feet wide and thirty feet high. The 
air, on entering, has a uliar smell, which I can 
compare to nothing. J imagined the candle burned 
less brilliantly than in the open air. For the first 3 
or 4 rods, the way is a good deal obstructed by sharp 
rocks; then comes a smooth, gravelled floor, as hard 
as a McAdamised road. Ten rods from the entrance, 
we measured and found the width to be eighty-three 
feet; and again, at thirty rods, we found it sixty-seven 
fect. The sides are quite even, especially the east 
side, which is as smooth as if it had been chiseled. 
The roof is broken and craggy; in some parts rising 
very high, at others descending within ten feet of the 
floor. The flooring for the most part is level and 
smooth, consisting of stone and gravel. We met with 
several deep pits, into one of which we were near 
falling. Twoof them resembled wells. We sounded 
one to the depth of nine fathoms, and found water, 
and another to the depth of five and a half fathoms, 
which appeared to be dry. The main part of the 
cave is remarkably straight and uniform in width, for 
the most part. It runs in a north and north east di- 
rection for a quarter of a mile, where it ends abrupt- 
ly. We met with numerous openings at the right and 
left, some large enough to admit a horse and carriage, 
and others scarcely aman. We only marked them 
with chalk, and passed on to the end of what seemed 
to be the main part of the cavern. Here we stopped 
for a few moments. All stood without speaking, 
gazing about with admiration and wonder. The si- 

ence was painful. No dropping of water, or creak- 

ing of insects, not a sound could be heard but the low 
suppressed breathing of the ries ene It seemed as if 
I could hear their hearts beat. l looked at my baro- 
meter—it had risen several degrees. The thermo- 
meter stood at sixty and ahalf. As we prepared to 
retrace our steps, we discovered an opening on the 
west side, a few rods from the termination of the part 
of the cavern we were in. We drew near and listened. 
There was a low, murmuring sound, as of a distant 
water fall, and the air which issued from it seemed 
colder and damper. This led us to suppose it must 
be of very great extent, but were too cold and weary 
to prosecute our researches farther at this time. 

I perceive, by looking over, that my description 
thus far is very imperfect, hurried, and scarcely in- 
telligible, but i have no room to add more, and no 
time to write shorter. Next weck I shall give you 
further particulars of this wonderful work of nature 
—wonderful for these parts—with a faithful account 


of all new discoveries thercin. Your’s, truly, 
N. C. BRODNAX. 
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DEBATE ON THE SECOND VETO. 


REMARKS OF MR. PROFFIT, OF INDIANA, 
ON THE SECOND VETO MESSAGE. 
House of Representatives, September 10, 1841. 
The message of the president of the United States 
returning the bill te establish a fiscal corporation 
with his objections thereto being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. Prorrir said: Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
that the debate upon this important question would 
have been conducted in a mauner creditable to the 
national legislature. I had hoped that our discus- 
sions would be confined to the subject-matter of the 
message of the executive and the merits of the bill 
now before us; and that argument, courtesy and de- 
corum would distinguish our deliberations on so 


ve and momentous an occasion as the present. | to be misrepresented; and, as his personal friends; we 
ut, sir, I have been disappointed, and, I must con- | will never sit silently and hear his private character 
fess, deeply mortified at the course which it has|traduced. Thus it 1s, sir, that the gentleman is res 
pleased the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Borts), | sponsible for the tenor of this debate. 
to pursue. I have said, sir, that the gentleman glanced at the 
t must have been a source of pain and regret to | message now before us, and his criticisms on it were, 
every friend of peace and harmony to listen to the |as I thought, marked by a spirit of extreme unfair- 
speech made by the gentleman—a speech, sir, scarce- | ness. He says, “that as the constitution limited the 
ly glancing at the message or the bill before us, but | executive to his ‘objections,’ he should consider all 
replete with the most denunciatory epithets against | the points made by him as constitutional objections to 
the public, and the most ferocious assaults upon the | the bill.” Now, sir, without further comment what 
private character of the executive. The gentleman | will any liberal and candid man think of this decla- 
from Virginia has ed upon the president ‘‘pex-| ration? Does it not evince a spirit of unfairness too 
fidy,” “treachery,” and prostitution of his official | plain to permit of a moment’s misunderstanding of 
character for selfish and unworthy purposes. He| the spirit in which it is made. re 
has thought fit to compare him with the traitor Ar-} The gentleman next finds fault with the president 
nold and with Hull. He has said that this is not the | for saying, “I distinctly declared that my own opi- 
first time that John Tyler has been guilty of perfidy, | nion had been uniformly proclaimed to be against 
but that, on more than one occasion, the charge has| the power of congress to create a national bank to 
been made and proved. He accuses the president | operate per se over the union.” What language would 
also of equivocation. the gentleman have the president to make use of 
Sir, I shall proceed to take notice of the gentle-| more expressive of his objections? He objects to a 
man’s charges in the order in which he has made | bank which of itself, hiroügh its own inherent power, 
them, and I now give notice to him that I will hold| by its very creation, can operate throughout the 
him to the proof of the accusations made upon this | union. I am sure, sir, that a more comprehensive 
floor under the responsibilities of an American re- j expression could not be found. And however much 
presentative. The gentleman cannot complain of| we may differ with the president on the power of 
this. He gave notice to the house some ten days | congress to establish a bank, we cannot complain 
since that he would arraign the president, and that) that his objections are clothed in ambiguous lan- 
he would furnish undeniable evidence to sustain his | guage. Whether the president proclaimed these opi- 
charges of perfidy and treachery. His attack, then, j nions previous to his election, I shall examine in the 
is premeditated. He has had ample time to collect j course of my remarks. 
material for the assault. The gentleman has, in the next place, made one or 
When, Mr. Speaker, I heard the gentleman de-| two small criticisms, which it is quite unnecessary to 
clare, on a former occasion, that he intended to| notice. There is one, however, so glaringly unjust 
prove the executive guilty of these odious charges, | that I will allude to it. He says that the word T 
thought that he was speaking under momentary lic” revenue is objected to, as being in the title of the 
excitement, and that time for reflection and good 


bill, and the gentleman presumes that if the word 
counsel would induce him to pursue a different course. | private had been used it would have suited the presi- 
I could not believe it possible that the gentleman 


dent’s constitutional objections. Now, sir, the mes- 
would persist in a determination so palpably unwise | 3age makes no objection of the kind stated by the 
and improper. Whatever private griefs and r- gentleman; and his presumptions are therefore en- 
sonal enmities he might entertain, I could not believe | tirely gratuitous. e house will pardon me for al- 
that this hall would be selected as a fitting place luding to these very small matters, but it is necessa- 
for their avowal and exposure. 


ry to expose them as a proof of the unhappy tone and 
Anticipating, as I had, a debate upon the merits of: 


temper with which we have to contend. 

the bill now before us, I had prepared myself with| | Another criticism of the gentleman I will give in 
arguments to meet a fair, and open discussion of its ' his own words: “The next objection was that the 
principles and tendencies. I had alsotaken some pains | provisions of the bill did not contradict its title."— 
to collect authorities, judicial and financial, to main- Now, Mr. Speaker, is not this also a palpable misre- 
tain the positions which I had assumed when the bill! presentation of the message? The president makes 
was before the house. It would be worse than | 0 such objection, and I will not insult this house b 
useless to present them now. This house is not in | referring them to his message now before us. Iwi 
fitting mood to listen to argument on a question of | merely say that I think this captious and fault-find- 
finance, and, from the manner of opening this debate ing TR is too plainly manifested to effect the object 
by the gentleman from Virginia, (who appears to} Which the gentleman seems so anxious to accom- 
have done so by the universal consent of the friends | Plish. The plainest man in the land will, when com- 
with whom he acts on this question), I know that it} Paring his speech with the message, immediately de- 
would be vain to ask dispassionate and calm atten- | tect the errors into which he has been led by the bit- 
tion. I shall then at once proceed to notice the | terness of his enmity towards the object of this at- 
gentleman’s remarks. He commenced by informing tack. 
us that his peculiar position required him to speak/ The gentleman sneers at that portion of the mes- 
at this time, and in another part of his speech he | sage which says “that, from the unusual press of im- 
alluded to the fact of the president ays returned | portant business on the attention of the executive, he 
to him a letter which he had addressed to him on the ha not been allowed time for mature reflection on 
subject of a certain celebrated communication, ge- | so important a subject as the establishment of a fis- 
nenerally denominated the ‘coffee house” corres-| cal agent of the government—called unexpected! 
pondence. I can well understand, Mr. Speaker, that; upon, as the executive had been, to assume the hi 
the gentleman should entertain feelings of personal | responsibilities of his office, by the death of his la- 
enmity towards the president, as also a feeling of! mented predecessor.” Now, sir, do we not all know 
mortification at the publication of his unfortunate | this statement of the president to be true? Has he 
loose correspondence. But, sir, what interest hasi had time to mature a plan? Has he had an opportu- 
this house or the country in his peculiar position? | nity of giving us his views in detail? Has he notbeen 
What have we to do with his personal feelings to-| surrounded with innumerable difficulties? Measures 
wards the executive? What does the country care | of the most vital importance have been passed by 
about the published or unpublished correspondence | congress, and submitted to his consideration—the 
of the gentleman? In this free land of ours we can | threatening aspect of our foreign relations weighin 
write what we please. The gentleman can publish | on his mind—our border difficulties, a source of ach 
his opinions of the president either in a political or | anxiety—constant calls upon his time-by the hun- 
personal character. He can couch those opinions in| dreds daily thronging the presidential mansion—di- 
the form of a letter, and direct it to whom or to, plomatic appointments of the greatest importance to 
what he pleases. A few days since he gave his views | make, and the necessity of forming correct opinions 
of the president to the public in the form of a cir-| of the character and qualifications of the gentlemen 
cular. He can address another communication to the ' presented to his consideration as suitable persons to 
public. None of these opinions would then require or ; represent our government abroad—the most im 
receive answer. But when the gentleman thinks fit to! tant offices to fill at home—the anxieties atte t 
select this hall as a place in which to use harsh and | upon our Indian relations, and especially that unfor- 
denunciatory language towards the president, and this | tunate Florida war—and the pressing necessity of 
grave and solemn occasion as a time proper for the) placing the country in a proper state of defence.— 
display of his personal feeling, he must expect to be! Sir, I point the gentleman from Virginia to the nu- 
answered, though the friends of the president should | merous messages from the executive which have 
do so reluctantly. We protest against it, as a wan-| been received by both houses of congress during this 
ton waste of time. We protest against this hall be- | session, in proof of the herculean labors which have 
ing converted into an arena for the display of the | devolved upon the executive; and then, surely, the 
gladiatorial feeling of party violence or personal ran-| gentleman will cease to sneer at the declaration of a 
cor. But, sir, we have no choice left to us. Wel want of time, especially if he will divest himself fer 
have a duty to perform. As representatives we must! moment of his personal feelings, and calmly consider 
eg ee ne ear be ie ona re the von a En At ror ace of the questions involved in thia 

frie e president, we will not permit his | subject of the establishment of a fiscal agent 
public life and character, and conduct motives government. oa oe 


The gentleman tells us that the president objects 
to the feature of the bill which, in his opinion, au- 
thorises local discounts; and then triumphantly turns 
to the projet submitted by the secretary of the trea- 
sury, which authorises the same thing, and charges 
the president with inconsistency—avowing, as the 
gentleman does, that the plan emanating from the 
secretary was approved by the president. Now, sir, 
Ideny that the details of the plan submitted by the 
secretary of the treasury ever were approved by the 
penenr and I call upon the gentleman for proof of 

is assertion. But admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that it was submitted to and approved of by the pre- 
sident, and taking the gentleman's statement that it 
was a national bank with all the powers necessary to 
such an institution—to deal in exchanges, foreign and 
domestic—to discount local paper, &c. I ask the 

ntleman why that plan was immediately rejected? 
was it pronounced a “poor rickety affair?”— 
Why, if you were so anxious for a bank, did you not 
at once accept of this plan? It had, you confess, all 
the powers and privileges of a national bank. The 
gentleman may say that it required the assent of the 
states to establish branches, and therefore was ob- 
jectionable. Well, sir, so did the first bank bill you 
passed. But it may be said that it only asked con- 
sent by indirection, or that it merely seemed to ask 
the consent of the states, but in reality asserted the 
power of congress to establish branches. Then, sir, 
at Was no compromise, as you have again and again as- 
serted it to be. It did not unconditionally require 


the assent of the states, and therefore did not meet: tution. 
the president’s objection; so that, take the question in 


either light, the gentleman is at fault in his charges. 
Sir, he can give us, if he will, the reason for reject- 


two bank bills on the president with so much haste. 
The first bill that passed all acknowledged to bea 


most pean ea affair. I voted for it reluctantly. 


Several of 
voted against it. 
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ing the projet of the secretary, and for pressing T of interest unrestrained, are powers improper to be 


e most prominent whigs in this house | local discounts. He denies the 


) ot a single one approved of' congress to invest a local institution with general or | 
the bill. I can well understand, sir, how unwill-: 


I, sir, have but one object in view—a sincere de- 
sire to perform my duty, to do justice to the presi- 
dent, to maintain the principles for which I have 
contended from the days of my boyhood, to produce 
harmony and union amongst those with whom I have 
so long been associated, and to inculcate concession 
and forbearance in lieu of the unfortumate spirit of 
strife and enmity now so lamentably palpable. I 
shall, therefore, give briefly what I conceive to be an 
analysis of the message now before us. The presi- 
dent says that he cannot conscientiously approve of 
the bill, violating, as he believes he does, the consti- 
tution which he has sworn “‘to protect, preserve and 
defend.” 


Admitting that the veto power ought to be exercised 
with great caution, and as a “conservative power,” 
yet the president justly says that no alternative is left 
to him, if the bill presented is to his mind clearly vio- 
lative of the constitution. 

He considers the constitution of the U. States as 
the “embodied and written will of the whole people,” 
unanimously adopted, and prescribing to the public 
functionaries imperative duties. 


Tyler was elected to the senate of the United States 
in 1827, over John Randolph, by an act of perfidy. 
I will not stop, sir, to defend the legislature of Virgi- 
nia from this odious imputation on thoir honor; I leave 
that to its honorable representatives of both ies. 
The gentleman’s colleague (Mr. Gitmer) has alrea- 
dy expressed his indignant disbelief of the assertion. 
But, sir, what must we think of the open declara- 
tion made on this floor by the gentleman (Mr. Borrs) 
that he, having been benefitted politically by the 
treason, ought not to complain of the traitor? Sir, 
this is a startling, an astonishing avowal of a strange 
species of political morality. Have we not fallen 
on evil times, when such an admission can be openly 
made m an American house of representatives? 
What, sir, the beneficiary of treachery and treason 
announcing to the world that treason, and openly ad- 
mitting that he ought not to complain, because the 
political benefits derived from that treachery inured 
to himself and his party! Sir, however much I must 
regret to hear such language made use of in this 
Geen done/in E smanisr “It E aoea ie 
t : carries upon i 
He considers that this bill which professes to es- | face a refutation. The avowal of the gentleman is 
tablish an agent of the government purely national, | “per se” sufficient to put the country on its guard 
grants powers not required for the operations of the against this and similar charges. Sir, the gentleman 
government, and at war with the constitution. He | read us an extract from a pamphlet to prove this ab 
objects to the power granted of making local dis- | legation, but he favored us not with the name of the 
counts as unnecessary to the fiscal operations of the | author. It may be that it is one of those anonymous 
government, and as subjecting the public funds to | productions of pory malignity or personal pique so 
loss, and to improper uses by the officers of the insti- | often spit into the arena by disappointed aspirants for 
He contends that the permission to deal in| Place and power. A pamphlet, sir, is the gentle- 
exchanges without limitation, on time unlimited, man’s evidences against John Tyler, who has been 
with power of renewability unchecked, and at rates | in political life for thirty years, and who has filled 
eg AR e e gift of his native state 
granted, and liable to be grossly abused, not only | 2nd of the nation. y, sir, the gentleman can find 
injuriously to the government, but to the peo le. i pamphlets, and letters, and newspaper productions 
He contends that the power to deal in this nd of , charging General Washington with cowardice and 
exchange is obnoxious to all the objections made to | treachery, Jefferson with corruption and perfidy, and 
wer assumed by |Our beloved Harrison with detalcation, and treason, 
and base poltroonery. And does not every honor 
national powers. He contends that, under this bill, ; able man look upon these vile effusions with loath- 


ing its framers were to make an issue on the fate of | fictitious bills of xchange can be drawn without limit, ing and contempt unutterable? But, sir, I shall now 
that bill. It was, therefore, necessary to frame ano-| whereas all operations in exchange ought to be based call upon the gentleman to explain to the country 


ther. 


And even before it went to the executive, the | upon areal and substantial basis; 


in other words, he is | how it is that he has been the constant, warm 


gentleman from Virginia predicted confidently that it| in favor of confining the operations of the institution and ardent supporter of John Tyler, ever since the 


avould be vetoed. He openly avowed this opinion on: to true business transactions. 


- the floor; and said that when the veto came, he, for 


one, would speak freely of the president’s course.— | postpone indefinitely the resumption of specie pay- 
And, sir, he has done so to-day. But how came that, ments by the banks. 


ntleman to know that the president would veto the 
il? He appears, sir, to be in the secrets of the ex- 
ecutive. Or, did he know that the bill was so palpa- 
bly objectionable, that it could not but be vetoed?— 
Or, sir, was it framed with a view of “heading” the 
president? Sir, ifthe gentleman wil! not dispel the 
mystery hanging over all this bank binitiess 1 will. 
e whole session has been passed in “president- 
making.” I told youso a few dayssince. I tell you 
80 
of congress up to this hour, there has been a deter- 
mination on the part of some gentlemen to create an 
issue with the president. His constitutional scru- 
ples, well known and openly avowed, have been 
sneered at, and, under the pretext of avoiding them, 
the most absurd and evasive propositions have been 
presented to him, with a full knowledge that they 
could not receive his sanction. In the expressive 
language of the gentleman, there has been eve 
means used to “head him’’—to make him sign a bill 
which neither his conscience nor judgment approved, 


and thereby to violate all his long cherished princi-; 


ples, and subject himself to the scorn of the good and 
virtuous, or, by refusing his assent, to become an ob- 
ject of abuse and misrepresentation for those who 
ate him, and look upon him as standing between 
them and the objects of their ambition. Why, sir, 
even this day, the gentleman from Virginia, when 
ing of the president, proclaimed as his motto, 
“head him, or die.” It evinces the inveteracy of his 
opposition. He may choose what motto he pleases. 
I admire neither the inscription on his banner nor 
the object for which he struggles. I tell the gentle- 
man, “beware of the people! They fought under 
no such banner during the late contest. They, sir, 
are not willing that, while you play this desperate 
- political game, their interests, their principles, their 
onesty of purpose, shall be sacrificed or forgotten 
in the heartless schemings of ambition. They did 
not send us here, sir, to plot and counterplot—to mine 
and counterminc—for political purposes. They did 
not send us here to pass our time in concocting 
schemes to “head” the president. And I think when 
we return home they will inform us that it is not a 
fitting employment for legislators and statesmen. I 
know, sir, that it is difficult for the people to under- 
stand the undercurrents of legislation; but having un- 
shaken faith in their deliberate judgment, I fear not 
their verdict on the matters now agitating and excit- 
ing the nation. . 


And I repeat that, from the first meeting 


act of treachery which he says was perpetrated in 
1827? I say, sir, that the gentleman, when a mem- 
‘ber of the legislature of Virginia, voted for John 
i Tyler for the senate of the United States, long after 
this act of perfidy, as the gentleman now avers, had 
been proven. 
[A voice here exclaimed, “Is it possible?”] 


Mr. Prorrir continued. Yes, sir, it is possible; 
the gentleman did vote for John Tyler for the senate 
| of the United States. He can deny it if I misrepre- 
| sent him. He used every exertion to secure the 
| election of that man, who, as he now says, was guil- 
iy of perfidy years before. And, sir, this is not all. 

he gentleman voted for John Tyler as vice presi- 
dent at the late election. He was one of the most 
active and efficient supporters of the man, who, in 
1827, as he now asserts, was guilty of treachery.— 
But I have not yet done with the gentleman. He was 
a prominent member of the whig central committee; 
composed of members of congress; which committee, 
upon more than one occasion, vouched for the purity of 
the characters of Gen. Harrison and John Tyler. Sir, 
if he knew of John Tyler’s perfidy, he is responsible 
to this nation for not avowing that knowledge pre- 
vious to the election; and, sir, he has been faithless 
to his trust in suffering John Tyler’s name to stand 
inscribed upon the whig banner as one without spot 
and without blemish. But I have still another evi- 
dence to rebut the gentleman’s charge of perfidy, 
and that evidence has been furnished by himself to- 
day. He read to this house a letter addressed by him 
to the president, marked ‘private and confidential,” 
in which letter he expresses feelings of friendship and 
sentiments of regard towards him. It was written, 
sir, during the time the first bank bill was in the 
possession of the executive. He informs the presi- 
dent in that letter that if he vetoed the bank bill the 
cabinet would immediately resign, and that he (the presi- 
dent) could not form another from the whig ranks. If, 
sir, the gentleman really believed the president ca- 
pable of perfidy, how comes it that he is in private 
and confidential correspondence with him within the 
Jast four wecks? What becomes of his professions of 
friendship voluntarily made public in this house? 
Sir, the country will judge of these charges, and of 
the spirit which actuates him who makes them. But 
another feature in this matter has been exposed by 
the gentleman. He tells the president in his letter, 
thus fortunately given to the public, “that if he 
vetoes the bank bill his cabinet will immediately re- 
sign, and that he cannot form another from the whig 

arty. 

Now what becomes of the charge made in this 

house and in the other end of the capitol, and in the 


He considers that the bill would havea tendency to 


He contends that an institution 
which is to continue in operation for twenty years, 
and enjoy exclusive privileges, the powers granted to 
which are irrevocable, ought not to be thus liable 
to objection, and that it would be over hazardous to 
pass such a bill into a Jaw. 

The president regrets the differences of opinion 
existing, suggests that the matter be postponed, and 
says that, at the regular meeting of congress in De- 
cember next, it will be his duty, under the constitu- 
tion, to recommend such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. These, I believe, are the 
leading points in the message; and, sir, I have no 
doubt but that the president, through the secretary 
of the treasury, will, at our next meeting, present a 
plan which, avoiding constitutional objections, will 
answer all the purposes of the government, regulate, 
incidentally the currency and exchanges, and receive 
the sanction of congress. But, sir, if the spirit mani- 
fested here to-day is fostered and encouraged—if, 
instead of courtesy and kindness, we are to hear 
taunts and threats and denunciation—I give up all 
hope of good resulting from the late contest and vic- 
tory so hardly achieved. I consider, sir, the speech 
delivered this day by the gentleman from Virginia as 
calculated to do much mischief by its excessive vio- 
lence and personal allusions. And even a concilia- 
tory language used by the executive has been mis- 
represented and scoffed at; and the gentleman, al- 
luding to it, says that the president whiningly asks ; 
of congress “compassion and forgiveness.” Sir, 
there is no such language made usc of in the message; 
the gentleman must know this. There is nothing 
approaching it. Then why attribute to the president 
such humiliating conduct? It is, to say the least 
of it, extremely reprehensible and ero unjust, as 
tending to place the executive in a false position be- 
fore the country. The gentleman must know that 
thousands who peruse his remarks will imbibe from 
them false impressions, and surely he could not wish 
that. 

I shall now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to investigate 
the charges of a personal character made by the 
gentleman, regretting sincerely the necessity I am 
under of engaging in such unprofitable discussion. 

I wish to call the attention of the house and of the 
country to one particular feature of the charge of 
perfidy which the gentleman from Virginia has pre- 
ferred against the president. He says that this is 
not the first time that John Tyler has been thus 
charged, and the charge proven. He says that John 
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public press, that a cabal was here formed, the object 
of which was to break up the whig party, dissolve 
the cabinet, &c.? It appears, sir, by the gentleman's 
own letter, that the achenie of dissolving the cabinet 
is one agreed upon by himself and his friends; and 
not only that, but that the president shall be pre- 
vented from forming a new one composed of whigs. 
.And now, sir, who constitute the cabal? Who is it 
that charges the president with a desire to form a 
coalition with the opposition party, and yet openly 
avows that a new cabinet could not be formed of 

entlemen of the whig party? Can it be possible, 
Kur. Speaker, that a plan is determined on to compel 
the president to call gentlemen of the opposition into 
his cabinet, that an opportunity may be afforded for 
denouncing him, and thus to add to the gross injus- 
.tice already done to his motives and actions? If so, 
I tell gentlemen their scheming will fail. They can- 
not drive the president from his determination to 
maintain his position, and in purity and honesty to 
administer the government upon the principles on 
which he came into power. 

Having thus hastily glanced, sir, at the relative po- 
sitions of the gentleman from Virginia and the presi- 
dent of the United States, I call upon the gentleman 
for his proofs of the charge of perfidy. Proof, sir, I 
demand, in the name of justice; proof I demand in 
the name of the country. 

{Here Mr. Borts said that if Mr. Prorrir would 
give him the remainder of the time to which Mr. P. 
was entitled, he would give proof.) 

Mr. Prorrir continued. No doubt, sir, but the 

entleman would be glad to take the floor from me. 
No doubt but he would rejoice that I should cease to 
hold him to proof of his charges. He would, I pre- 
sume, read us more extracts from newspapers, more 
quotations from pamphlets. He, sir, has had posses- 
sion of the floor for an hour, and although he opened 
' with a declaration that he possessed undeniable evi- 
dence, still, sir, he failed to present any thing buta 
pamphlet and a quotation from the Richmond Enqui- 
rer concerning a dinner to Mr. Giles, neither of which 
approached the allegation of perfidy. Sir, let the 
gentleman hand me his proofs and I will read them 
to the house, and here, unprepared as I am, I under- 
take to refute them. Sir, there is not the slightest 
evidence against John Tyler. He was elected to the 
senate because the legislature of Virginia, well know- 
‘ing his honesty and correct principles, believed that 
he would honor his native state in the high office to 
which they called him. He received en votes 
from those who differed with him politically, but 
that, sir, is proof of the high character he maintained 
even with his political opponents. You and I, sir, 
have received, when candidates, many votes from 
those wha differed with us in politics. Did we ever 
dream of being charged on that account with pay 

Leaving, then, the gentleman to reconcile his sup- 
port of Mr. Tyler with his charge of periny, and also 
to settle with his own conscience for having made the 
charge unsustained by proof, I proceed to notice ano- 
ther statement made. 

The gentleman has said that an offer of support 
was made to the president by the opposition party, 
through the Richmond Enquirer, if he, the president, 
would abandon whig principles, and the gentleman 
quotes a letter from Mr. Ritchie on the subject of the 
bank bill. He then proceeds to charge the president 
with having accepted the overtures, and instances, 
as proof of Mr. Tyler’s perfidy to his party, the fact 
of Mr. Lund Washington and some dozen other 
clerks being reinstated in the general land office, af- 
ter having been dismissed by the secretary of the 
treasury. He says that the clerks immediately pre- 
sented themselves to the president and declared that 
“although they were hostile to General Harrison and 
the principles of the whig party, still they were good 
Tyler men.” He says that, upon this statement, 
they were forthwith reinstated. Again, sir, I call 
upon him for proof. Give me the proof, sir, that the 
president reinstated these clerks because they were 
his friends. 

(Here Mr. Borrs said he would, and whispered in 
Mr. Prorrit’s ear. ] 

Mr. Prorrir continued. Sir, the gentleman whis- 
‘pers in myear. He loudly prefers charges, and then 
whispers proofs. Let the gentleman tell this house— 
let him tell this country—not whisper to me, sir, what 
the house may think an answer to my call. Sir, in 
justice to the president let him prove his charges in 
the face of day. I deny this accusation against the 
president. He never reinstated Mr. Washington at 
all. That gentleman never was, in truth, formally 
dismissed. He received notice that his services would 
be dispensed with, and he asked the commissioner of 
the general land office for a suspension of the order, 
that he might have time for intercession. Time was 
granted him, and the president requested the commis- 
sioner tosuspend action in the case of the clerks,-and 
the commissioner acceded to the president’s request ; 


but he never interfered with the authority of the pro- 
per officers of the treasury department, and I refer 
the gentleman to the commissioner to sustain the 
statement I have made. Now, sir, what becomes of 
this charge? The gentleman will relieve me from an 
unpleasant situation by telling the house what he 
whispered to me. If it be a secret, he ought not to 
have told me. If it be not, let the world know it. 
Open charges should not be made on secret informa- 
tion, and yet, sir,a grave charge of perfidy to the 
whig party is based upon such shallow authority as 
this. 

I call, sir, upon the gentleman from Virginia for 
proof of another charge made by him. 

He says that the president, ‘inspired by a mad 
ambition, and with a view to secure his own re-elec- 
tion, had detached himself from his party and his 
friends, and thrown himself into the arms of the op- 
position.” Sir, where are the evidences that the 

resident has ever declared a wish for re-election? 
here has he given cause for the accusation that he 
has thrown himself into the arms of the opposition? 
I call upon the gentleman for proof. He offered none 
when on the floor; he is silent now, sir. Then I call 
upon the gentlemen of the opposition; I ask them, has 
the president ever made overtures to you for support? 
Has he ever made a proposition to you, either indivi- 
dually or as a party? (Numerous voices here answered, 
“Never; never.”) No, sir, never has John Tyler for 
one moment forgotten the principles on which he was 
elected, or his duty to his country. The gentleman 
says that he has been visited by opposition members. 
Yes, sir, his house has been as open as his heart. He 
has treated all men, whigs and opposition, with kind- 
ness, with courtesy, with hospitality; and for this, he 
is charged with going over to the opposition. This 
is his sole offence. 


Show me, sir, where he has abandoned whig prin- 
ciples. He has sanctioned the bill providing for a 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, the 
loan bill, the revenue bill, the bill repealing the sub- 
treasury law, the bankrupt bill, the None squadron 
bill, the fortification bill, the navy appropriation bills, 
and oy other measure passed by the majority here, 
except the bank bill. He has recommended and 
practisedeconomy. In the language of the lamented 
Harrison, he has “struck the fetters of party from the 
hands of the office holders, and encouraged freedom 
of thought and liberty of speech.” He has appointed 
no brawling partisans of his to office. He holds every 
officer of the government to strict accountability. No 
defalcation can take place under his searching inves- 
tigations. The Florida war is, as it were, closed un- 
der the management of his administration. He gladly 
takes upon himself all the responsibilities attendant 
on his station, and recommends openly and plainly 
such measures as he deems beneficial to the country. 
No subterfuge, no evasion, no scheming for a conti- 
nuation of power, no party presses supported from 
the public treasure, no violations of law, or attempted 
avoidance of it; and yet, sir, he is accused of aban- 
doning whig principles, because he conscientiously 
differs with congress on the character of a fiscal agent 
of the government, yet assuring us of his anxious 
wish to establish an agent which will meet the wants 
of the nation. I say, sir, that the president feels as 
deeply and sincerely on this subject as any member 
on this floor. 


[Mr. Marsnatt, of Kentucky, asked Mr. P. if he 
would tell the house what the president was in favor 
of.] 


Mr. Prorrir said: I, sir, am not authorised to 
speak for the executive. J do not pretend to be an 
exponent of his particular views; but, sir, if I under- 
stand them, he is in favor of a fiscal institution having 
for its object the collection, safe-keeping and dis- 
bursement of the public money, and which shall be 
free from all constitutional objection. I hope, sir, 
that this explanation is satisfactory to my friend from 
Kentucky. (Great laughter.) 


tolr: Botts asked Mr. P. for the proof.] 

r. Prorrit. I, sir, am better prepared than the 
gentleman from Virginia. I refer him to the messa 
of the president; there he will find his opinions openly 
avowed. And, sir, it is identically the language used 
by Gen. Harrison on more than one occasion, and to 
which I referred some days since, and, should I have 
time, will again refresh the memory of the house by 
quoting. 

If the gentleman from Virginta is at a loss for proof 
for this charge I will proceed to another, and it may 
be that he will be better fortified on his next point. 

He says that a similar charge of treachery was 
preferred against Mr. Tyler some three years since, 
and so unpopular did it render him that he could not 
have obtained a nomination for the most inferior office 
in the state; and in confirmation of this he states that 
the Virginia delegation at the Harrisburg convention 
did not vote for Mr. Ty.er. , Now, sir, every person 


on this floor knows that he was nominated by the 
unanimous vote of that body, not only without any 
wish on his part; but in direct opposition to his ex- 

ressed wishes and remonstrances—the Virginia de- 
egation, out of motives of delicacy, remaining silent 
on the subject. The gentleman says that “the Vir- 
ginia delegation could not go back and tell the ple 
they voted for such a man.” And yet, sir, Virginia 
responded to it nobly, enthusiastically. John Tyler's 
name was echoed in praise by every whig, and even 
his political adversaries spoke of him with respect. 
And, sir, such a man was supported warmly by this 
very gentleman, who has now so many charges of 
perfidy to prefer, and that people, who would not 
vote for him for the most insignificant office, as he 
asserts, voted for him for vice president of the United 
States. Wait, sir, until the gentleman’s speech 
reaches Virginia, and you will receive an indignant 
denial of this charge from the Barbours, the Leighs, 
and other noble sons of Virginia who represented 
that patriotic state in the convention at Harrisburg. 
You will see, sir, whether the thousands who voted 
for John Tyler for vice president considered him the 

erfidious traitor the gentleman seems to intimate. 

ut, sir, I am unwilling to do the gentleman injustice. 
If he has any semblance of proof to sustain this charge, 
I will pause to receive it. If there be none, I pass 
on to examine some other of his statements. 

The next is rather an insignificant one, but it will 
serve to open the eyes of the pcople to the system of 
warfare urged upou the president. The gentleman 
says that the president during the canvass avowed 
sentiments totally different from those now entertained 
by him, and that a letter proving the fact is now in 
the possession of a member of this house, and read 
to be produced. Sir, I was happy to hear this. It 
looked like fairness. I waited anxiously to see that 
letter, and was certain that it would be forthcoming, 
particularly as it was in the house when the gentle- 
man was speaking. But, sir, it was not produced. 
Now, sir, I demand that the letter be read: Is it in 
the possession of the gentleman? Who has it? What, 
all mute? The letter on this floor, sir, and yet, when 
challenged to produce it, a guarded silence reigns 
among those so clamorous in charges! Well, sir, the 
honest people of this country must judge of these 
things. 

The president is charged, sir, with a desire to pos- 
sess not only the sword of this nation, but also the 
purse. That is to say, he wishes to combine in him- 
self powers inimical to the free institutions of the 
republic. This charge is based upon the fact that, 
by the repeal of the sub-treasury bill, the custody of 
the public moneys is placed in the treasury of the U. 
States, no bank bill having become a law. The pre- 
sident is accused of having signed the bill repeating 
the independent treasury law and of having vetoed 
the bank bill with a view of obtaining the custody of 
the public money. Sir, what an absurd accusation 
isthi? First, your public purse is empty; the govern- 
ment has scarcely money enough to pay the calls 
daily made upon it; and as for the sword, we all know 
that the president cannot call a single man into ser- 
vice without authority from congress. But since this 
matter has been broached, I, sir, will give the causes 
which led to his state of things. 

Immediately on arriving at Washington a deter- 
mination was evinced to repeal the sub-treasury bill 
at the earliest day. The distinguished senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cay) introduced a bill for that pur- 
pose. It was hurried through the senate with an 
avowal that it must go to the president and receive 
his sanction on the fourth day of July—the very day 
on which the bill to be repealed received the signa- 
ture of the late executive. It came to this house, and 
was referred to the committee of ways and means; 
but on the next day it was perceived that a blunder 
had been committed, and the bill was sent to the fi- 
nance committee. There, sir, it remained for weeks; 
the fourth of July passed, but not a word was said 
about the bill. A sudden change had taken place in 
opinions. There wasa rumor that the bank bill of 
the senator from Kentucky would not receive the ex- 
ecutive approval. .The managers went to work, and 
shortly afterwards we were informed that the repeal 
of the sub-treasury bid was to be tacked on to the 
bank bill, so as to send both to the president at once, 
and force him to veto both together. This, sir, was 
a political move. Despising subterfuge and unfair- 
ness as I do, sir, and as I have always done, and 
scorning indirect legislation, I called upon the chair- 
man of the finance committee, on at least a dozen 
different occasions, for his reasons for withholding 
the bill. The public press commenced commenting 
on the unfairness of the procedure, and at last it 
made a reluctant appearance in the house, but was 
laid upon the table. Still the fate of the bank bill 
was undecided. The bankrupt bill was taken up and 
discussed, evidently in a dilatory manner, as giving 
time to operate upon other measures. One morning 
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you decided that it would be very improper to take 
it out of committee of the whole the next day at four 
o’clock. The next morning, at ten, you decided that 
it would be proper to end the discussion at four 
o’clock of that day. At half past eleven you again 
decided that it would be improper to take the bill out 
of committee at four o’clock. Suddenly a motion 
was made to postpone the consideration of the bank- 
rupt bill, and take up the bill repealing the sub-trea- 
sury law. The “previous question’ was speedily 
called, the bill passed under its operation, and then 
we heard the exulting cry, “we have the president 
fastened now; he cannot veto the bank bill and sign 
the repeal of the sub-treasury; that will leave the 
ublic money under his control, and we will charge 
him with having in view that object.” Well, sir, the 
bank bill has been vetoed, and the result is as antici- 
pated. You now talk about “union of purse and 
sword,” declaim about monarchical powers, and ac- 
cuse the president of being the cause of a state of 
things which your legislation produced, and purpose- 
ly aimed at. 
Think you, sir, that this shallow harlequinade, this 
poe wire-working, will deceive the people?— 
ink you that their good sense can be imposed upon 
by such juggling artifice? No, sir; your pretty affec- 
tation of fear o wer, your well-set declamation, 
your tinsel talk about purse and sword, all will fail 
you before the keen eye of an intelligent constituen- 
cy. So much for this charge; and really, sir, I am 
fatigued with following the tortuous maze of incon- 
sistencies in which gentlemen involve themselves by 
their attempts to prejudice the public mind by allega- 
tions and insinuations and presumptions against the 
executive. I have, I believe, answered the promi- 
nent charges made by the gentleman from Virginia. 
I shall not notice his remarks about the conversations 


he has had with the president, on steamboats and at | 


rivate interviews. could make many important 

evelopments if I would repeat what I have heard 
out of this house. But, sir, | never refer to private 
conversations. I consider it improper, as tending to 
lower the character of our public debates. 

On a former occasion, sir, I took some pains to 
portray correctly the principles of the whig party, as 
avowed previous to the late election. I traced the 
opinions of General Harrison on the subject of a 
bank from 1822 to November, 1839; and I gave ex- 
tracts from his letters, circulars and speeches, all 
going to prove that he considered the question of the 
constitutionality of a national bank as an open ques- 
tion; and that his own convictions were, that the es- 
tablishment of a bank was unconstitutional, “unless 
it was necessary to the collection, safe-keeping and 
disbursement of the public money;” and I will again 
quote a short passage of his letter to Sherrod Wil- 
jiams, when speaking of a bank: 

“The question, then, for me to answer is, whether, 
under the circumstances you state, if elected tothe 
office of president, I would sign an act to charter 
another bank. I answer, I would, if it were clearly 

i that the public interest, in relation to the 
collection and disbursement of the revenue, would 
materially suffer without one, and there were une- 
roe manifestations of public opinion in its favor. 

think, however, the experiment should be fairly 
tried, to ascertain whether the financial operations of 
the government cannot be as well carried on without 
the aid of a national bank. Ifit is not necessary for 
that purpose, it does not appear to me that one can 
be constitutionally chartered. There is no construc- 
tion which I can give the constitution which would au- 
thorise il, on the ground of affording facilities to commerce. 
The measure, if adopted, must have for its object the 
carrying into effect (facilitating, at least, the exer- 
cise of) some one of the powers positively granted to 
the general government. If others flow from it, pro- 
-ducing equal or greater advantages to the nation, so 
much the better; but these cannot be made the ground for 
justifying a recourse to it. 
Ehe erci neni which has been produced by the 
‘bank question, the number and respectability of those 
who deny the right to congress to charter one, 
strongly recommend the course above suggested.” 

Again, sir, in his Dayton speech, made September 
10, 1840, he said: 

“My opinion of the power of congress to charter a 
national bank remains unchanged. There is not in 
the constitution any express grant of power for such 
purpose, and it could never be constitutional to exer- 
cise that power save in the event the powers granted 
to congress could not be carried into effect without 
resorting to such an institution. Mr. Madison signed 

‘the law creating a national bank because he thought 
that the revenues of the country could not be collect- 
ed or disbursed to the best advantage without the in- 

ition of such an establishment. I said, in my 
letter to Sherrod Williams, that, if it was plain that 
the revenues of the union could only be collected 
and disbursed in the most effectual way by means of 


a bank, and if I was clearly of opinion that the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States desired such 
an institution, then, and then only, would I sign a bill 
going to charter a bank.” l 

I ask, sir, the excuse of the house for again citing 
them to these opinions; but really there is such an 
evident attempt to mystify and mislead the public 
mind that I think it proper to place the declarations 
of Gen. Harrison, under which he was elected, pro- 
minently before the people. 

I alluded also to the same expression of opinion as 
having been made by very many prominent and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the whig party during the 
late contest. Since then, sir, other evidence has 
come to light, and I will give you a letter written by 
Mr. Ewing, the present secretary of the treasury, 
and published previous to the election. It goes to 
prove that even he did not wish to make the question 
of a bank an open issue at the late canvass. 

From the Marietta Intelligencer ( W hig ) of July 30, 1840. 
Lancaster, July 18, 1840. 

My pear sin: On my return from Columbus this 
evening, I received your letter informing me that it 
was asserted at a public meeting in Washington 
county that, in a speech at Philadelphia, I had said 
the true question between the parties was a bank of 
the United States, and that you, from a knowledge of 
the real question and of me, had contradicted the as- 
sertion. In this, of course, you were perfectly safe. 
I made no such statement, but the very contrary. I 
avowed that the true question was and is the restric- 
tion or extension of executive power. That tts encroach- 
ments, open and covert, were of the most alarming 
nature, and if not resisted must end in the subjection ' 
of all that is valued in the republican principles of 
our government; and that a gorgeous monarchy, in 
effect, if not in name, must rise on its ruins. I said 
that our opponents were attempting to make the 


the gallant, highminded gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Wise) and his colleagues (Messrs. GiLmeR and MaL- 
Lory) and others, and even my humble self. I, sir, 
have been most shamefully misrepresented and vili- 
fied. My efforts to produce harmony and kindly feel- 
ings have been repaid by bitter denunciation. JI, sir, 
allude to this treatment in no spirit of complaint. I 
have too proud a heart for that; I laugh at such pett 

malice and impotent clamor; and when I say I laug 

at it, I express but a small portion of the utter con- 
tempt I feel for it. For the wretched scribblers who 
traduce me, and who, as I have said, with a lie in 
their mouths and a bribe in their pockets, stand ready 
to denounce any one, I spit upon them, as I would 
upon their masters had they courage to avow them- 
selves the owners of suoh slaves. Sir, I should occu- 
py more than the time allotted to me, if I were to 
notice a tithe of the slanders which have been pub- 
lished against myself and the gentlemen with whom 
Iam proud to act. We have been charged with 
abandoning our principles. I deny it. I, sir, am 
standing where Ihave always stood. We defend the 
administration to place which in power we have bat- 
tled through years of toil and gloom. And for what 
are we abused? For defending and supporting the 
administration. By whom are we denounced? Not; 
sir, by those gentlemen who opposed us in the late 
contest; no, sir, but by those oa professing to be 
friends of the administration, vilify us for defending 
it! Forgetful of every thing like principle themselves, 
our assailants insolently lecture us because we will 
not follow their blind lead to ruin. And who, sir; 
are these self-constituted leaders? Who are they that 
assume to be the especial oracles of the great whig 
party? Men, sir, who never soiled a point of thcir 
cambric ruffles in the late fight—men who never 
spent a farthing to advance the cause, or gave a mo- 
ment’s care to the great conflict. Stretched supinely 


question of a bank the issue between the parties. Ijin the shade, they gazed on while others toiled and 
spoke of the impudence and absurdity of the attempt. | sweat in the political harvest field. Men, sir, thrown 

t a bank was not, and never had been, considered , into this house, like sea-weed on the beach, by the 
by us any thing more than a mere matter of conve- | tossings of the polica. tempest raised by my friend 
nience—a useful article of furniture in our noble edi- ' (Mr. Wise) and others such as he. These are the 
fice. That our opponents were gravely raising and, men, sir, who command that we stultify ourselves, 
debating the question whether this article of furni- | unthink ourselves, and worship in blind obedience the 


ture was convenient or necessary—whether we should 
have a table or a settee standing in our halls, while | 
their suppers and miners were at work tumbling its: 
walls columns about our ears. This, with am- 

lification and illustration, is the substance of what 
F said touching that particular object. You perceive, 
did not mistake my opinions or 
* * s * * 


friend, T. EWING. 


therefore, that you 


my language. 
our sincere 
L. D. Barker, esq. 


This, sir, shows you that the issue was avoided 
even by many of the most ultra whigs. 

On the occasion alluded to, I gave the recorded 
opinions of John Tyler in 1819—his vote against the 
bank in the senate in 1832—his open declaration in 
the “Henrico letter” a few months previous to the 
election, and his endorsement of Gen. Harrison’s 
speech at Dayton on the subject of a bank. I merely 
allude again to these opinions as a defence of the 
president from the charge of having concealed his 
opinions; and I now say that I believe the president 
will yet convince even the gentleman from Virginia 
that he is willing to co-operate with congress in estab- 
lishing an agent of the government, according to the 
plan of Gen. Harrison, which shall have for its ob- 
ject “the collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement 
of the public revenues, and which, it is hoped, will 
incidentally regulate the exchanges and currency of 
the country.” 

In opposition to the recorded votes and opinions of 
the president during a long life, the gentleman from 
Virginia gives in evidence a conversation had with 
him on a steamboat, and an extract from an editorial 
ina capeld ipl published since the veto message. 
There is, however, one redeeming quality in the op- 
position of the gentleman from Virginia. It is open, 
avowed enmity. There are other and more danger- 
ous enemies whom the president has to encounter: 
Jagos in politics, “who smile when most they hate”— 

rofessing friendship, and secretly striking at his fair 
ame. Men like Machiavel, of whom it has been 
forcibly said, “he could not comprehend how a man 
should scruple to decetve him whom he does not scruple 
to destroy. He would think it madness to declare open 
hostilities cone a rival whom he might stab in a 
friendly embrace, or poison in a consecrated wafer.” 

These are the men, who, faintly exclaiming, “I 
think he is honest,” chuckle at the venomous effu- 
sions of hireling writers, and the ruffian attacks upon 
the public and private character of the executive.— 
They, sir, it is who encourage these burnings in effigy 
and other scandalous exhibitions of the depravity of 
buman nature. 

And, sir, these men even condescend somctimes to 
take abusive notice of the friends of the president— 


party idols which they in their madness rear to our 
adoration. These are the men who denounce us be- 
cause we will not join in the imprecations they heap 
upon the executive, and because we will not, forzet- 
ful of the duty we owe to the whole country, com- 
mence an electioneering canvass for the next presi- 
dency in behalf of their favorite candidate. I, sir, 
for one, will pledge myself to no man. We have 
had turmoil enough; let the next three years at least 
be devoted to honest legislation for the good of the 
country. 


But, sir, we are told that we do not stand by the 
party, and that the president does not go with his 
pany. The executive, sir, has no party; he ought to 

ave none. He is the president of the nation, and 
it would be well for these gentlemen to recollect the 
language of the venerated Harrison. Methinks I see 
him now, sir, his grey hairs streaming in the wind, 
as, with uplifted hand and eyes upturned to heaven, 
he exclaimed: “Here, in the presence of this multi- 
tude, in the sight of heaven, I vow to know no party, 
but to devote myself to the good of the country, the 
whole country, and nothing but the country.” And 
yet gentlemen wish the executive to be merely the 
representative of a party. That, sir, he will never 


I should, sir, be glad to meet any gentleman on this 
floor who would undertake to assert that I have de- 
parted from any principle advocated by the whig 
party during the late contest, but I shall forbear to 
canvass that matter here. It would imply that I held 
pti accountable to this house for my course, which 
Ido not. But, sir, I have a constituency to whom I 
am responsible, both parties of which | am ready, 
nay anxious to meet. They, sir, know how to appre- 
ciate independence of action, singleness of purpose, 
straight-forwardness and liberality of sentiment.— 
They, sir, know me, and on that knowledge I rely 
with unshaken and unwavering faith. 


[A note appeared in the National Intelligencer of 
28th September, from Mr. Borrs, in which that gen- 
tleman denies that certain parts of the language em- 
ployed by Mr. Prorrit, in the foregoing speech, was 
uttered upon the floor of congress, but charges it as 
having been subsequently prepared by that gentleman 
in his closet. Mr. B. admits, in this note, that a part 
of his own speech as inserted in the last number of 
the ri an was not delivered upon the floor—for 
want of time. 


In the Intelligencer of the 29th, Mr. Prorrit re- 
plies to the foregoing note. He in like manner ad- 
mits that his reported speech varied somewhat from 
the one delivered by him, but he disputes in regard 
to the part cited by Mr. Borts.] 
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AFRICANS OF THE AmistTapD. Those who have 
charge of the crew of the Amistad, now reduced to 
35 in number, have appealed to the public to aid them 
with means to enable them to send them to Sierra 
Leone, and thence to their native land, Mendia, whi- 
ther they have engaged two, and expect the services 
of two more missionaries to accompany them. 


Bank Irems. The National Intelligencer states 
that the secretary of the treasury has selected the 
following banks as the agencies of the United States 
for the payment of the inlerest on the public debt: 

Bank of the Metropolis, Washington. 

The Merchants’ bank, Boston. 

The Bank of Commerce, New York. 


CHAMPAGNE Wine. The entire quantity of cham- 
pagne fit for bottling, grown in 1840, according to 
the local journals of France, does not amount to 
more than 21,160,000 litres, (abont 5,600,000 English 
Sable although ten times this quantity is sold in 

‘rance or sent abroad as genuine champagne! 


_ Lewis Corne ivs, esq. one of the most remark- 
able of the human family for size, died on the 20th 
ult. at his residence, Milford, Pike county, Pa. in the 
47th year of his age. Daniel Lambert, who is known 
as one of the wonders of the world, weighed only 19 
pounds more than Mr. Cornelius did betore his re- 
cent illnesa, during which he fell off from 720 to 685 
Ibs. Lambert weighed 739.Ibs. 

The dimensions of Mr. C. were as follows: Height 
6 feet 2 to 3 inches; circumference round the waist 6 
feet 2; in.; body 6 feet 2 in.; arin above elbow 2 feet 
2 in; below do. t foot 9 in.; wrist 1 foot 3 in.; thigh 
4 feet 2in.; calf of leg 2 feet 7 in.; ankle 1 foot 7 in. 


Corton. The receipts at New Orleans the week 
ending 18th ult., 9,000 bales, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of the malignant fever. At other ports 
the crop is coming in. 

The amouut of the crop is estimated at 1,600,000 
bales. 


Erections. Jn Maryland our latest accounts leave 
no dvubt of the election of F. Tuomas, the Van Bu- | 
ren condidate for governor, and the probability is that 
the house of delegates will stand 41 Van Buren, 37 
whigs, and 1 tie (in Queen Anne’s county). 


EmBroiperRY. The French embroiderers very far 
excel the English in that art; nothing can be more 
humiliating than to see the manufactures of the two 
countries, when exposed for sale in the London fancy 
shops; the French in many instances coinmandiug 
inore than six times the price of the English goods, 
Principally from excellency of pattern and needle 
work. [Nollingham Review. 


ExcHanGe. New York bills on London have 
gone up to 93a10 per cent. prem. in con-equence of 
which considerable amounts of specie are now going 
out to adjust the balance of trade. 

New York on London 94; on France 5f. 17a20; on 
Philadelphia 34; on Baltimore 24; Washington 2); 
Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk 3%; Raleigh 4; 
Charleston 14; interior of S. C. 24a3; Augusta 4; 


t 


| both trains immediately behind 


FLour. Prices are quoted at Boston $6 5086 75; 
New York $6 12a6 25; Baltimore $6 00a6 374; New 
Orleans $6 60a7 00; Cincinnati $5 00. 

A sight decline in prices has in some instances 
been submitted to. 

The New York Express says: “The news from 
England has had an unfavorable effect on the flour 
market. All hope uf any demand from England bas 
fled, consequently prices now rest on the supply and 
home demand. Six dollars is now about the standard 
price with very little prospect of any advance until 
the river closes. l 

The inspections of the last week in Baliimore con- 
sisted of 14,681 bris. and 665 half bris. Holders 
continue to ask $6 25 for city mills, $6 124 for Sus- 
quehanna, and $6 for Howard-street. 


LANCUAGE. It was stated by the secretary of the 
Irish society at its last meeting, that there are about 
600,000 persons in [reland who have no knowledge 
whatever of the English language, and about two 
millions more who have some knowledge of English, 
but whose vernacular is the [rish language. [.dilas. 


New Orteans. There were 52 deaths in the 24 
hours ending on the 22d ult. of which 43 were of 

ellow fever. 

Sept. 25th, 41, of whieh 31 by yellow fever. To- 
tal number of deaths during the week, 327, of which 
259 were by yellow fever. 

From the 25th to the 23th, 79 deaths by yellow fe- 
ver occurred. 

The virulence of the disease which has been pre- 
vailing appears to have yielded somewhat by the 
latest accounts. 


Gen. Epwarp PAINE, one of the earliest settlers 
of northern Ohio, died at his residence in Painesville, 
on the 28th ultimo, at the advanced age of 96. Gen. 
Paine was one of the first to engage in our glorious 
revolutionary strnggle. He led on the first company 
that broke ground on Dorchester heights, soon after 
which Gen. Gage evacuated Boston. He was sta- 
tioned on Governor’s island when the American arny 
retreated out of New York, and his company covered 
the retreating army. 


Tue Rev. Ezra Riprey, D. D. died on Tuesday 
the 20th ultimo, at Concord, Mass. aged 90 years.— 
He was born in Woodstock, Connecticut, May l, 
1751, gradnated at Harvard university in 1776, and 
was a classmate with Gov. Gore, Judges ‘Thatcher, 
Tyler and Sewell, and other distinguished worthies 
of the revolutionary period. He was ordained pastor 
of the Unitarian Congregational church in Concord, 
Nov. 7, 1778, and was probably the oldest clergyman 
in Massachusetts. He preached for the last time on 
the last anniversary of his birth. 


Raw Roan Accent. On the 5th instant, on the | 
rail road line just opened between Boston and Hud- | 
son, on the track from Westfield to Chester facto- 
ries, and five miles from the former, the cars from 
the east came in contact with those from the west, ` 
both being at the top of theirspeed, going at the rate 
of 20 or 25 miles an hour. The yet cars of 

e tenders, were 
shivered to pieces by the concussion. 

The scene, is said to have been horrible beyond ' 
description, as the wounded were carried to the bag- | 


Macon 124; Columbus 14; Savannah 2; Mobile 84; | gage cars to return to Westfield, covered with blood 


New Orleans 34; Bt. Louis 9; Cincinnati 83; Nash- 
ville 11; Hlinois 10. 


THe Forcer, Monroe Edwards alies Caldwell, 
who had recently practized so successfully upon se- 
veral of the banks and brokers to very large ainounts, 
is supposed to be in enstody, and undergoing examina- 
tion before Judge Randall, Philadelphia. The go- 
vernor of New York has served a requisition demand. 
ing him a3 a fugitive from justice. {.. Tappan, of 
New York, has published an account of a very artful 
demonstration made by Edwards upon him, with the 
view of obtaining $5,000 to enable hit, as a wealthy 
heir toa number of negroes in the south west, to 
complete their emancipation and removal from a 
slave state, to effect which he wished to go to Eng- 
land. This he failed in accomplishing. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer says: “In 
connection with this affair, several important arrests 
have been made in Philadelphia and elsewhere, the 
ara of which have not yet been developed — 

fe regret to add that we learn from good authority 
that the accused is the son of the late Ninian Ed- 
wards, once governor of Illinois.” 


Frres. The oil factory of the S'aten Island Whal- 
ing company was burnt on the 30th ult. with $30,000 
worth of oil. 

The large sattinet factory belonging to the New 
England company, in Vernon, Connecticut, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Saturday evening, with all its con- 
tenta. The loss is understood to be $50,000, on 
which there was insurance to the amount of $20,000. 


and groaning from pain. Some were so entangled | 
in the fragments of the cars, that they could only be 
extracted by using levers, and thereby raising the | 
fragment which confined them. Some were literally 
dug out. 

The number injured we have not ascertaincd— 
supposed to be 20 to 25. And of these two or three ! 
were supposed to be mortally injured—four or five | 
had limbs broken, six or eight were seriously wound- 
ed and the remainder were more or less hurt. 


Later. Mr. Warren, the conductor of the train 


The Mediator, from New York to London, took 
$270,000, and the Chas. Carroll, for Havre, $192,000. 


Erurarm Squier, one of the last survivors of the 
batlle of Bunker’s hill, recently died-at Ashford, Cone 
necticut, aged 94 vears. A correspondent of the 
Albany Evening Journal says: “Years of toil and 
blood was the price of our freedom; and of the gal- 
lant men who achieved it, but few, but very few, are 
left ainong us. They have gone, and bequeathed to 
us the blood-bought treasure, and oh, let us guard it 
well! A few yet linger among us, their heads are 
whitened with the frosts of many winters, and their 
furrowed cheeks and drooping forms speak to us with 
a silent eloquence. But a few short years, and all will 
have passed away—and even now, the last of that 
immortal band who stood on Bunker’s bloody height 
has gone! There was stricken the first blow to sever 
the bonds of tyranny; but of the thousand hearts that 
burned with all the ardor the spirit of liberty could 
inspire, the last is chilled to death.” 


Steam Suips. The proprietors of the British 
steamers have entered into new contracts with the 
British government, whereby for the additional con- 
sideration of £30,000 per annum, their vessels are 
to leave England and the United States once every 
week with the royal mail, thia arrangement to com- 
mence in May. The price of passage from Halifax 
to Liverpool has been raised to £30, say $150. 

The West India Steambouts.—“The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet company” have contracted with the 
British government to supply not less than 14 steam- 
ers, of not less than 400 horse power each, and four 
others of smaller dimensions. Seven of them are 
builtin England and seven in Scotland. They are 
named after the rivers Forth, Tweed, Trent, Clyde, 
Medina, Avon, Thames, Dee, Tyne, Shanon, Der- 
went, Medway. They are all built with round sterns, 
dining saloon below deck and single cabins—1,400 
tons burthen and engines of 450 horse power, The 
Forth is the first one completed, and was to leave 
England on the Ist of October. 

Tne British Queen steamer was lying below Liver- 
pool, with Dutch colors flying, on the 4th ult. pur- 
chased by the B-lgian governmeat to run between 


Belgium and New York. On the 9th September she | 


arrived at Antwerp. 


Stocxs. A depression in prices has occurred with- 
in the last ten days of froin 1 to 2 per cent in most 
of the stocks. In New York, Indiana bonds 43; 
Ohio sixes 94: Kentucky sixes 814; Illinois sixes 
46457; do. sterling bonds 48; U. S. bank 54; United 
States 54s 98 offered, 1004 asked. 


Sucar rrom Corn Srarxs. An enterprising citi- 
zen of Delaware has discovered and patented a me- 
thod of making sugar from the ordinary corn stalk, 
which is said to promise most important results. He 
exhibited a specimen of his manufacture at the late 
agricultural exbibition of New Castle county. 


Tea. 19,981,476 pounds have been imported into 
the United States froin China during the last year, 
the official value of which is set down at $5,417,589. 

The New York Courier says—“The sale of teas 
Tuesday, per Eben Preble, was well attended, and 
the competition was animated. The country young 
hyson sold at from 3 to 4 cents advance per pound on 
the last sale. Canton made was withdrawn afler sup- 
plying the bids at 42 cents.” 


TEMPERANCE ReForm. The Limerick Chronicle 
says: “Father Mathew administered the pledge ta 
thirty-six thousand persons at Monaghan on St. Pat- 
riek’s day, and to ten thousand at Colgher on the fol- 
lowing day. At Canickmacross he was employed 
three days in giving the pledge to sixty thousand 
persons, when Lord and Lady Louth attended.” 


Lieut. Con. R. D. Wainwauiant, of the marine 
corps. The Washington correspondence of the Sun 
writes on the 6th inst. “The melancholy duty again 


from the west, is dead. Mr. Taylor, the engineer of devolves upon me to announce the sudden disease of 
that train, is badly wounded. A young lady, niece another gallant officer! Lieutenant colonel R. D. 
of Major Whistler, is said to be dangerously hurt.—' Wainwright, of the marine corps, was yesterday 


Col. Harvey Chapin, is much bruised, but not dan- 
gcrously as is now hoped. | 

The Springfield correspondent of the Atlas, giving 
a hasty account of the disaster, says: ‘The rev. S. | 
Elliott, an Episcopal clergyman from South Carolina, | 
and family, left here this noon, were brought back | 
to the United States hotel this evening in sad condi- ` 
tion. The ladies were not seriously hurt, but his two 
sons were wounded—one scratched and bruised, and : 
the other had his leg broken above the knee. 


Specie ia rapidly leaving us, if we are to judge 
by the amount which went from the port of New 

ork last week. The packet Gladiator took out for 
London $230,000; the Akbar for Canton via Liver- 
pool, $250,000; the Great Western, for Liverpool, 
271.340 dollare; and the Lonis Philippe, for Havre, 
$346,000. ‘Total, $1,097,340. 


' $1 35 on the 6th instant; at Baltimore $1 20ag1 


scen on our avenue, conversing with his friends, in 
usual health; entertained a company of gentlemen 
at his dewelling last evening with usual cheerfulness 
and urbanity; but, a few minutes after he had retired 
to his chamber, he was found a lifeless corpse! 
having expired apparently without a struggle ora 
pran: occasioned, as is presumed, by a disease of the 
eart. . 

Colonel Wainwright was born in South Carolina, 
in June, 1783; entered the service of his country on 
the 9th of May, 1800; brevetted as lieutenant colonel 
on the 3rd of March, 1827; and appointed lieutenant 
coloncl on the 1st of July, 1834, aad at the period of his 
decease was superintendent of the recruiting service 
for this station.” 


Wheat at N. York, 1,600 bush. Gennessee a 
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FRANCE. 


The Monituer announces that a sedicious more- 
ment, of which the census was the pretext,- took 
place at Clermont Ferrand on the 10th. For some 
time emissaries of the annarchical parties were la- 
boring to excite the population to revolt. 
ceeded in their ends on the 9th, when the factious 
erected several barricades, which were carried and 
destroyed by the troops. On the 10th the disorders 


recommenced. Large assemblages of people tra- 


_versed the streets, committing acts of violence. — 
They then attacked the armed force, killed 3 sol- 
diers, and wounded 15 or 16. The insu nts, on 
their side, had several killed and wounded. The 
mail arrived in Parison Sunday morning, and although 
it passed through Clermont at 10 o’clock, P. M. it 
brought no letters from that town. According to the 
statement of the guard the people was burning the 

. gates, and the fighting continued. Orders were im- 
mediately forwarded from Paris to march a consi- 

_ derable force to Clermont. 


A telegraphic despatch from Toulon, dated lith, 


at 9 o'clock, P. M. and addressed by the prefect of 


Puy de Dome to the minister of the interior, announ- 
ces tbat aaa aa prevailed during the whole of that 
day, that patrols had not ceased to parade the town 
and the neighborhood, and that they had nowhere 
met with resistance. 


CHINA. 


The ship Lowell arrived at New York from Can- 
ton, whence she sailed on the 29th May. On the 
. 20th the entire English fleet, consisting of twenty 
sail of ships and transports, were passing up Canton 
river, for the purpose of destroying Canton. And 
the guard ship, lying at Angier, had received orders 
to join the fleet immediately. We shall probably 
have an account of the fate of the doomed city by the 
next arrival. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


_ Interestina Facts. The following communica- 
tion was read before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, on Tuesday evening last, by J. B. Quinby, 
corresponding member. [Phil. Nat. Gazette. 

The following paragraph i i 
hope ae graph 1s now going the rounds 

“It was reported in Chili that the jewels of th 
Temple of the Sun, which at the tine of the cone 
eee Peru, the natives had concealed from the 
: aaa aa ve a bet recovered near the Cerro 

e £ asco, in Peru; the value of them has be u- 
lated at 180,000,000 dollars.” ae 

Vor. XI—Ste. 7. 


The palace of the Inca and the Temple of the Sun 
here referred to, we presume to be Huanuco Viejo, 
which is situated on the east side of the Andes, 20 
leagues north of the Cerro de Pasco, on the right bank 
of the river Chucabamba, one of the head branches 
of the Amazon (or Marinon) at an elevation of about 
fourteen thousand feet above the level of the ocean, 
in latitude 10° south, and longitude 74° west, near- 
ly. It is known that when Pizarro, now more than 

ree centuries ago, took the Temple of the Sun, at 
Cuzco, which is some twelve degrees south of that 
at Huanuco Viejo, and despoiled the Inca of his im- 
mense treasures of gold, and, finally, when threats 
could extort no more, put him treacherously to death, 
—the Inca of Huanuco Viejo, advised of what had 
taken place at Cuzco, secreted the jewels of the 
Temple and the gold ef his palace in the fastnesses of 
the Andes and the neighboring rivers and lakes.— 
Avarice and ambition have made these hidden trea- 
sures the objects of continued search from the days 
of Pizarro to the present time. Butas yet no clue 
has been found to this El Dorado, unless the above 
announcement is well founded, which we are inclin- 
ed to doubt. 


The writer has been five different times at these 
magnificent ruins, and always found many persons 
employed in their vicinity searching for the hidden 
treasures of the Incas. The whole of the river Chu- 
cabamba, for a number of leagues above and below 
the Temple of the Sun, is auriferous, and the inhabi- 
tants of the province of Huamelies through which it 
passes, obtain by washing the sand, and by means of 
sheep skins, two or three hundred thousand dollars 
annually. The wool on the skins is cut until it is 
about half an inch in length, the skins are then an- 
chored down with the wool side up by means of loose 
stones placed on them, in and below the various falls 
and rapids, in which position they are suffered to re- 
main from six to twenty-four hours; they are then 
carefully raised out of the water, turned wool side 
down into a batea (tub) of water, and thoroughly 


They el | Washed, the gold falling from the wool of the skin, 


and it is finally collected fromthe bottom of the betea. 
Sheep were unknown to the Fncas, and as they had 
obtained an immense amount of gold from this pac- 
tolean stream it is presumed that they used the kins 
of the llama, ame us lacina of L.) and those of the 
vicuna (camelus peruanus or vicugna of L.) 


When we reflect on the fact that the Indians and 
Spanffrds have obtained by their rude washings on 
this river during two or three centuries, one, two and 
three hundred thousand: dollars of gold annually, and 
that they have not probably secured’ the one’ hun- 
dredth part of the amount that has passed down the 
current of the stream, we may form an imperfect 
idea of the exhaustless source of this perennial sup- 
ply. _ The supon Andes are alone eapable of 
urnishing such countless riches. 


We shall not attempt a description of the magnifi- 
cent Temple of the Sun at Huanuco Viejo; its pow- 
erful fortress, and the ruins of the great city which 
they overlook. When, and by a bom they were 
built, neither bistory nor tradition informs us. The 
Incas had no written language and we are left to 
eet a But their great magnitude and massive 
walls, com of huge blocks of square, oblong 
and elegantiy wrought marble, greenstone, and green- 
stone porphyry, weighing many tons, bear mute but 
eloquent testimony to the untiring industry of the In- 
cas and their advances in the arts of civilization.— 
The ravages and earthquakes of centuries have left 
these monuments almost as perfect as they were 
when Pizarro conquered Peru. Even the great 
earthquake which destroyed the city of Callao built 
by the Spaniards, with its thirty thousand inhabitants, 
did not throw down the massive walls of the Temple 
re ea and E A can testify that they with- 
8 with but slight injury, the great earthquake of 
30th March, 1828. The "Seraglio and iis: various 
compartments, with the exception of the roof, the 
voluptuous: baths of a numerous train of wives, cut 
out of massive rocks, as almost as entire as they were 
on the landing of Pizarro. 


If there is any location on the whole range of the 
Andes more sublime than all others, it is at the base 
of the peak of Raura, in sight of this temple, The 
writer has crossed the Andes from side to side twen- 
ty-four times, at seven or eight different passes, 
twice from Naranjal on the gulf of Guayaquil, 1} 


deg. S. of the equator, to the city of Cuenca, the 
capital of the province of Azuay, a little south of 
Chimborazo, and having spent more than two weeks 
at the foot of the peak of Raura, at least one thou- 
sand feet above the line of perpetual show he has 
no hesitation in saying that it is incomparably the 
most sublime spot he ever visited on the Andean 
range. Besides the peak of Raura, which we be- 
lieve to be at least as high as Chimborazo, there are 
innumerable smaller ones rising on the range of the 
Cordilleras to the north and south, having their bases 
resting in the perpetual snow, and throwing up their 
snow clad apexes thousands of feet into the pure 
and attenuated air, almost out of the reach of the 
eye and above the untiring wing of the immense 
Condor or. South American eagle. The largest and 
nearest of these peaks is that of Nueva Potosi, the 
base of which approaches within a league of that 
of Raura, and is but little inferior in height and 
magnitude to Raura itself. The intervening space 
between these two peaks is occupied by the lake 
of Nueva Potosi, the surface of which is almost five 
hundred feet above the lower limit of perpetual 
snow: and as this line, within the topics, is known 
to be about fifteen thousand five hundred feet above 
the level of the ocean, the surface of this lake must 
be sixteen thousand feet high. It is completely 
embosomed by a ridge of the Andes on the west, 
another on the east, the base of Raura on the north, 
and that of Nueva Potosi on the south. Its copious 
waters find a subterranean channel through a high ` 
western limestone ridge, and break out at the 
western side of the Andes, at a point where the 
mountain is very nearly vertical, and form a meo 
ficent cascade of many hundred feet in height, fall- 
ing into a lake of several | es in eircumference. 
A short distance to the northwest of this cascade, 
there is a large cerro (hill) of yeso (gypsum or sulphate 
of lime). The lake of Nueva Potosi is the head 
source of the river Huara, which makes its way down 
the sides of the Andes in very nearly a westerly di- 
rection, and falls into the Pacific ocean at Huacho, 
the famous salinas of the western coast, which sup- 
ply the greater portion of the southern hemisphere 
with salt. 


On the northeast of the base of the peak of Raura is 


‘the lake of the same name, one league north of tne lake 


just described, and from which it is separated by a 
high trap dyke and amygdaloid. This lake, which 
is about one hundred and fifty miles from the Pacific, 
is little higher than that of Nueva Potosi, and has 
an open outlet to the east down a crarev precipice 
of several hundred feet in heizut. It forms the head 
of the river Chucaqumba, one of the principal 
branches of the Amazon, and probably it is tbe 
highest and most distant source of that great river. 
The waters of this lake traverse the continent of 
South America, from west to cast, at its widest ex- 
panse, almost from the margin of the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, a distance of nearly five thousand miles. 
Both of these lakes are the receptacles of avalanches 
from the peaks of their respective names. No less 
than two were precipitated into the lake of Raura 
whilst I was encamped on the snow in its vicinity. 
The first occurred at midnight, and which, from the 
great noise and trembling of the earth, I for a mo- 
ment mistook for an earthquake. The second took 
place at 10 o’clock in the morning. At the time I 
was in the rear of a small hill; knowing what was 
taking place, I hastened as rapidly as I could to its 
summit, which commanded ag view of the lake and 
its outlet, a distance of not more than two hundred 
yards. Butsuch was my exhaustion consequent on 
the difficulty of breathing at an elevation where the 
barometers stood at but 15; inches, notwithstanding 
I stopped for respiration a number of times, on reach- 
ing my- destination I fell upon the snow and for a 
few minutes was insensible to the sublime scene be- 
fore me, When I recovered, I found that immense 
masses of the ice of the glaciers, some of it fifty and 
a hundred feet thick, had been broken from situ, by 
the pressure of the snow that was piled up literally 
thousands of feet to the very summit of the peak, 
and snow and glaciers were in the lake heaped on 
each other in wild confusion. The bosom of this in- 
landsea, which buta few minutes before wasas placid 
as a mirror, was now heaving like the ocean off 
Cape Horn, and every swell threw a mighty volume 
of water over the precipice to find its way through 
the Amazon to the Atlantic. l 
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It will be remembef that their was a report not | pleted: SS tbe discharged ble laboria and con licated Gules oo 


long since that a chief of the Mosquito tribe of In- 
dians had died and in his will left his dominions to 
‘Queen Victoria. ` ‘We learn now from the New York 
Herald, by a vessel just arrived that “the king of the 
Mosquitos, chief of a tribe of Indians, who inhabit a 
part.of the province of Honduras, arrived at San Juan 
on the 16th of August, in company with the gover- 
nor .of. Belize, inan English sloop of war, and laid 
claim to that port. The Central Americans were or- 


dered to leave py thio first of next March.. His Mos- | 


quito majesty, with his English allies, then proceeded 
to Bocotoro and ordered the Columbians, to leave b 
the same time. The commandant of San Juan hi 
been sent to Belize to be tried for piracy. 

The Herald adds: “It is reported by Captain Ro- 
berts, that the Americans, at San Juan, are almost 
daily insulted, and, what is still worse, a high handed 
outrage had been committed on the brig Galen, of 
this city. We-have received a full account of this 
outrage, and it calls loudly upon our government for 
instant redress.” | 

CALIFORNIA. 

Drovaut anp Fame. The Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser says: “A letter from an intelligent gentleman 
states that the country was in a most deplorable con- 
dition, there having been no rains for a period of 13 
months. No bread stuffs had been raised, and the 
cattle, in which consists the chief wealth of the 
country, were suffering greatly.” 


WEST INDIES. 


IsLanp or Cusa. A commercial gentleman, who 
` has spent some weeks in Havana, informs his corres- 
ondent in this city, that he has become satisfied, 
m information he has obtained in the best quar- 
ters, that England is negotiating with Spain for a ces- 
sion of Caba. Some of the steps he has learned the 
British government haye taken in the matter he states 
‘thus»—*The English demand the liberation of all the 
negroes introduced here -since the treaty of 1820, as 
being called for by the spirit of that document. The 
-government at Madrid referred the question to the 
governor.here, who called a junto of rich people— 
they answered (with one éxception) we cannot allow. 
it. Now, En has said it mest be done; if the re- 
gent of Spain says to Cuba do it, and the: people of 
ba persist in saying no—what will be the result! 
Submission to sueh a demand seems to me to be out 
of the question. A proud Spaniard asked me the 
other day, if I thought that the United States would 
accept of the Island? I answered, I believe the Island 
would be received, but you must first achieve your 
own independence—then she will acknowledge you, 
and take you in ás a partner? But the grand question 
is will Uncle Sam allow Bully Bull to take possession 
here, even if old Spain consents? If he does, adieu to 
peace—our southern institutions will at least be jeo- 
_ parded, and a valuable trade closed against us.” 
[N. O. Bulletin. 


ÀS. 

Texas Fuxps. The New York Post says: “We 
are gratified at being able to state for the informa- 
tion of those interested in Texas funds, that a letter 
has been received in this city from General Hamil- 
ton, announcing the agreeable intelligence of his in- 
tention to leave for this country early this 
month, bringing with him the proceeds of the Texas 
loan in gold. is will be good news to the holders 
of Texas bonds and treasury notes, and we anticipate 
a speedy advance in their prices.” 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Re 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Johu C. Spencer, of New York, to be secretary for 
the department of war. 
William B. Hodgson, of the District of Columbia, 
to be consul of the United States for the city and 


aa of Tunis. 
J. Grund, to be consul of the United States 
for the port of Bremen. 

Samuel D. Heap, transferred from the consulate of 
the United States at Tunis, to be drogoman to the le- 
gation of the United States at the sublime porte. 

F. L. Casteineau, of New York, to be consul of the 
United States for the city of Lima, in Peru, in the 
place of Edwin Bartlett, resigned. 

John H. Peebles, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of 
the United States for the port of Campeche, in Mexi- 
co, in the pee of John Lewis McGregor, deceased. 

Samuel J. Douglass, to be judge of the United States 
for the middle district of Florida. 

J. We Tyson, of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 

inted commissary of purchases, vice Irvine deceased. 

John G. Watmough, to be surveyor of the customs, 
at Philadelphia, 


Seeretary of state, Danie. Weesren, of Mass. 

Secretary of the treasury, Water Forwaarp, of Pa. 
Secretary of war, Joun C. Spexcer, of New York. 
Secretary of the navy, ABEL P. Upsuun, of Virginia. 
Attorney general, Hucu S. Lecare, of S. Carolina. 
Postmaster general, Cuarnces A. Wickuirre, of Ky. 


«Jupoz Upener reached the seat of government on 
the lith and-assumed the duties of SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY. ` 


> 


navy department. 


CmarLes A. Wick.irrs, EsQ. who has accepted 
the appointment of postmaster general, reached 
Washington city on the 11th inst. for the purpose of 


assuming the duties of the station. 


Mr. Webster secretary of state, is on a visit to 


Boston. 

President Tyler’s cabinet is now complete. The 
Manpisonian observes. “We have a eabinet that re- 
cognises the president as their chief, and upon whose 
good faith, unity of action, and attachment to the 
constitution, the people may confidently rely. 


1840, and with one exception only, supporters of the 
a upon which Gen. Jackson 


CONSUL. The president has officially recog- 


nized Tuomas Barrett, as consul of his holiness the 
Pope, for the port of New Orleans. 


THE NEW CABINET. 
From the New York Tribune. 

The opinions and character of the men whom Pre- 
sident Tyler has called around him as advisers have 
become the subject of universal inquiry and interest. 

Water Forwarp, secretary of the treasury. Mr. 


Forward is a citizen of Pittsburg, Pa. Our first 
knowledge of him was as a democratic member of 


congress from his district in 1824, and an ardent 
champion of the American system. He united in the 
caucus nomination of Mr. Crawford for president but 
afterward recanted, when the Jackson whirlwind 
swept over Pennsylvania, and went with the current. 
He abandoned General Jackson when it became 
evident that he was identified with the enimies of the 
protection of home industry. He has since been 
mainly ovt of public life, but known as a national re- 
publican or Clay whig, in contradistinction from the 
anti-masons, who bear sway in his section. In 1836 
ho was chosen a member of the constitutional con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, and distinguished himself in 
the deliberations of that body. But he has not for 
many years been active in politics till last season, 
when he took the stump for Harrison and Tyler in 
western Pennsylvania with great efficiency. His 
high personal character and reputation for indepen- 
dence gave him great weight. hen General Har- 
rison became president, he made Mr. Forward at- 
torney for western Pennsylvania which he declined; 
then first comptroller of the treasury, which he ac- 
cepted, and has since discharged the duties of that 
office. He is well qualified tor the station to which 
he has been called. 
From the Madisoniten. 


How. Warrer Forwarp. The recent Pa clase of 


the hon. Walter Forward, to the head of the treasury 
department of the United States, by President Tyler, 
furnishes a happy illustration of the agency of native 
talent, integrity, industry and perseverance, in re- 
ceiving the high honors of the republic. Mr. For 
ward has been literally the architect of his own for- 
tune. He is a native of Hartford county, Connecti- 
cut, and, in his younger days, he left his native state, 


“Alike unknown to fortune and to fame.” 


Having removed to Pennsylvania, he established 
himself at Pittsburg, as a lawyer, and soon rose, by 
his own personal merits, to an enviable rank, at the 
bar of the western section of that state. In 1823, he 
was elected a member of congress, and for several 
years he was an assiduous and faithful representative 
from the Keystone commonwealth. As a member 
of the committee on manufactures, and, subsequently, 
as chairman of that committee, he exercised a com- 
manding influence over that important branch of the 
business of legislation, and proved himself to be a 
wise and judicious member of congress. On his re- 
tirement from his seat in congress, he returned to the 
practice of his profession. But his qualifications for 
the public service were too commanding to esca 
the attention of the party which prevailed at the 


' election of 1840, and, at the commencement of the 
‘administration of President Harrison, he was ap- 


Joux C. Spencer, Esq. reached the seat of go- 
vernment on the 11th, and assumed the duties of se- 
CRETARY OF WAR. On the following day the milita- 
ry officers waited upon him in full uniform. After- 
ward they paid the same respect to the chief of the 


With- 
out exception, they were advocates of the reform of 


came into power in 


much to the satisfaction of President Tyler, that on 
the retirement of Mr. Ewing, he was elevated to the 
distinguished office of secretary of the treasury of 
the United States, which he now fills, with the ap- 
probation of the senate, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his colleagues. 

Mr. Forward is dignified in deportment, concilia- 
tory in manners, methodical in business, of indutrious 
habits, and entirely devoted to his arduous dutiés. 
He has had occasion to bestow much attention to po- 
litical economy and fiscal affairs, and, as a practical 
financier, he is probably surpassed by no man in the 
service of the government. Nor is there, Lover} 


{any man in the union more familliar, from practi 


experience, with the resources and wants of the 


{country, in regard to the complicated system of na- 


tionalrevenue. He is emphatically a man of details, 
and has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
incidental and remote tendencies of graduating duties 
and imposts on the multifarious articles of consump- 
tion, in respect to affording due protection to arti- 


{cles of domestic manufacture, and imposing appro- 


priate burdens on articles of mere luxury. 

This, after all, constitutes the great secret of finan- 
ciering, on a national scale, which has been so much 
the study and desideratum of the statesman of modern 
times. While, therefore, the advocates of American 
industry will find in Mr. Forward an elightened and 
discreet friend, the nation at large will go with him, 
heart and soul, in all just recommendations, for de- 
riving a suitable proportion of the revenue, from ar- 
ticles of mere luxury. In the selection, then, of Mr. 
Forward, to preside over the intricate and complicat- 
ed affairs of the treasury department—extending its 
ramifications from the centre to the remote extremi- 
ties of the republic—comprehending every species of 
revenue, and involving in its vortex interests con- 
nected with each and every branch of industry and 
commerce—President Tyler has afforded another sig- 
nal instance of devotion to the best interests of the 
country. In fine, Mr..Forward has every qualifica- 
tion for his office, and bids fair to become as useful 
as any one of his predecessors. 

From the Baltimore Patriot. 

Howorasre Warren Forward. The Pittsburg 
Advocate pays a high compliment to the eames! 
of the treasury. It says: “We are disposed to loo 
upon the appointment of this gentlemen to the im- 
portant station of secretary of the treasury as an 
auspicious omen. The moderation of his character, 


high moral worth and great abilities, are a guarantee 
to the union that the duties of his offi 

and faithfully discharged; while to the northern arid 
middle sections of it his known 
of the protection of domestic in 
peculiarly acceptable.” 


ce will be well 


a in favor 
ustry, will render it 


hs From the Charleston Courter. 

Mr. Lecare. The appointment of Mr. Legare, 
considered simply in reference to his fitness for the 
office, must please the country without distinction of 


arty. 

His selection to all Carolinians, to be a confi- 
dential adviser of the president, justifies the opinion 
which many citizens of the state have entertained of 
him—as the president must have been guided by the 
estimate of public opinion. , 

Politically regarded, the appointment of Mr. Le- 
gare by Mr. Tyler, is the broadest possible intima- 
tion, that the president seeks nothing, and expects 
nothing from, and will yield nothing to Mr. Calhoun. 
The victim has now become victor, and Mr. Legare, 
the reviled, and the persecuted, is the responsible 
organ of his native state, in the councils of the ad- 
ministration. 7 l 
From the Newark Advertiser. 

The attorney general, Hugh S. Legare, is among 
the most accomplished men of our age—a well ap- 

roved scholar, statesman and jurist. He comes 
m one of the old Huguenot families that emigrat- 
ed to South Carolina more than a century ago. Be- 
ing an able opponent of nullification, General Jack- 
son made him charge to Belgium, and on his return 
in 1836, he was sent to congress from Charleston, 
where he is a distinguished lawyer. He parted with 
the Van Buren party on the sub-treasury question 
and distinguished himself by his manly and eloquent 
speeches against it—knowing of course they must 
forfeit him hisseat. His literary contribution to the 
Southern and New York Reviews, have given him 
at least a place among the best writers of the day. 
From the New York Tribune. ; 

Huon S. Lecare, attorney general. Mr. Legare is 
a citizen of Charleston, S. C. and we believe a de- 
scendant of one of the old French Huguenot families 
which settled there over a century ago. He became 
eminent by his writings in the “Southern Review,” 
a quarterly published in Charleston some years since. 
He was appointed charge to Belgium, by General 


ckson being a warm “union” man as opposed to 
nullification. He returned to Charleston fe 1836-7, 
and was soon after proposed for congress and elected, 
turning out hon. H. L. Pinckney (nullifer) on a med- 
ly of political and local issues. Mr. L. went to con- 
gress in 1837 as an administration man, but, on the 
sub-treasury being proposed by Mr. Van Buren, he 
took ground against it in a profound and masterly 
speech, as also in a powerful “letter to a constituent.” 
Yor his course he was thrown out of congress at the 
next election—Charleston being the strongest sub- 
treasury city in the union—but he abated nothing of 
his warfare upon the sub-treasury project, speaking 
lumimously at our conservative state convention last 
October and repeatedly in this city and elsewhere. 
He has recently contributed several masterly articles 
on classical literature to the New York Review. 

From the Lexington, ( Ky.) Observer. 

, Goyegaxor Wicxirre. We regret to observe that 
the Washington correspondent of ae ee Jour- 
nal and perhaps other papers, attribute this int- 
ment io Governor Wickliffe’ supposed hostility. to 
Mr. Clay—a motive equally disparaging to Mr. Ty- 
jer and to governor Wickliffe. Those who are in 
the least acquainted with the political history of the 
eountry know that the president and the postmaster 

neral served together many years in congress, and 
foot the most intimate relations, both personal and 
potitical, subsisted between them. The admirable 
system, indominable industry, and superior ability 
displayed by governor Wickliffe in the various sta- 
tions which he has filled, readily pointed him out as 
in every way admirably qualified to discharge the 
duties of the high station to which he has been call- 
ed. We do not feel disposed to draw any invidious 
comparisons between Governor Wickliffe and any 
other gentleman; but we confidently belleve that his 
appointment is highly acceptable to the people of 
Kentucky, and predict that, under his administration, 
the post office department will be conducted with 
method, economy and to the satisfaction of the na- 
tion. 

From the Frankfort, ( Ky.) Commonwealth. 

‘- The president, in the formation of his new cabinet, 
has conferred the office of postmaster general upon 
the hon. CuarLes A. Wicr.irre, and the appoint- 
ment has been confirmed by the senate. It is un- 
derstood here that Mr. Wick.irre will accept the 
office, and that he will enter upon the discharge of 
its duties as soon as he can make the necessary ar 
rangements for a change of residence. Mr. Wicx- 
LIFFe is eminently qualified for the office of post- 
master general, uniting as he does to talents of the 
first order, great experience in the management of 
public affairs, both state and national, and an un- 
tiring industry. As chief magistrate of Kentucky, 
he gave great satisfaction by the ability and vigor of 
his administration, and we doubt not but that, when- 
ever APPRIT oe, he will still do all that he 
can to promote the interests and welfare of the state. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

Mr. Joun C. Spexcer.—The translation of this 
gentleman from the office of secretary of state of the 
state of New York, to the head of the war depart- 
ment, is one of those events which is well calculated 
to arrest public attention, and cause inquiry into the 
‘principles and motives which influence the conduct 
of prominent politicians. We said some months since 
that experience had taught us, that all our prominent 
politicians, if not corrupt, were at least lime serving 
and selfish. Every day’s experience is well calculated 
to confirm us in this.conviction; and the sooner the 
people arrive at the same conclusion the better it will 

or the country, because a correct knowledge of our 
public men, is certain to change the character of our 
political contests, and render ‘principles, not men,” 
ae object of our struggles. 
hen Mr. Tyrer ventured upon his second veto, 
and that too, upon a bill which had been got upunder 
his own supervision and at his personal request through 
Danser Wesstepr, his secretary of state,—-public 
opinion was unanimous in his condemnation, and 
every person who pretended to think upon the sub- 
ject and give vent to his thoughts, united in declaring 
.that the executive of the nation had proved himself 
false to his political friends, false to his country, false 
to his own reputation, and at the same time, guilty of 
the grossest deception to the members of his cabinet 
nd the resolutions of the whig party in congress. 

Four of the members of his cabinet retired in dis- 
gut, avowing that as men of honor they could no 

nger hold office under one who had proved himself 
so utterly regardless of the most solemn pledges; and 
a fifth, Mr. Grancer, also tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted, because his friends were of 
Opinion the honor of the empiire state required that 
he should refuse to hold office under one who had 
thus treated with contempt the will of the le, 
and the reasonable expectations of those who had 
elected him to office, at the same time that he had 


` 
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proved himself wanting in that regard for his word, 


without which no man can claim to be the associate 
of gentlemen. Next came a manifesto from the whig 
members of congress, appealing to the people against 
the president; and this important document was re- 
sponded to from Albany by a call for a state conven- 
tion, which call it was generally understood at the 
time, and is now admitted to have been written by 
Jonn C. Spencer! a 

_ We give that portion of the document setting forth 
the cause for this rally against the executive. It is 
addressed to the whigs of the state of New York, 
and in these words :— 

“An eventful crisis has occurred in our political 
affairs. The individual elected to the second office 
in the general government, by the votes of the demo- 
cratic whig party, and by an inscrutable dispensation 
of Providence, called to fill the place for which the 
lamented Harrison was designed, is declared by the 
representatives in congress of our party, to have forfeited 
their confidence, and to have “voluntarily separated him- 


$9 


pa . From the Madisonian. 
Juncz A. P. Ursuun. Among the names transmitted 
by the president to the senate, was that of ABEL P. 
PSHUR, of Virginia, for secretary of thenavy. As Mr. 
Upshur has never been in congress, his name is not 
familiar to the nation at large. In this respeet he 
stands in the rear of many others of far inferior ca- 
pacity. As he has been invited to take a seat in the 
cabinet of President Tyler, your readers will be in- 
terested to know something of his character and pub- 
lic career. He is not unknown to fame, however, in 
his own section of the country. g 
Judge Upshur is a distinguished justice of the high 
court of appeals of his native state. He was a pupil 
of the late Mr. Wirt, was for several years en 
ia an extensive practice, and soon rose to the first 
rank in his profession. Asa well-read lawyer and 
an able advocate, he had no superior, and few equals 
in his state. He was for several years a distinguish- 
ed member of the house of delegates, and took a 
prominent and leading part in the legislation of the 


self from those by whose exertions and suffrages he was \ times 


elevated to that office through which he has reached his 
present exalted station.” He is represented to have 
withdrmon his confidence from his real friends in con- 
gress, and from the members of a cabinet selected by his 
predecessor, approved by the unanimous voice of the 
democratic This of the union, and invited by him to 
continue his chosen counsellors; and to have trusted 
and been guided by those who have been distinguish- 
ed by a faithless opposition to every measure for 
which we have so long contended, and which have re- 
ceived his own sanction. 

«We are informed from the same source, that he 
has capriciously exercised that last remnant of kingly pow- 
er left in our constitution, the executive veto, against the 
undoubted expression of public opinion, through the le- 
gislalive body, and in violation of his own previous as- 
surances. And we now learn that what may be deemed 
the first step of conciliation towards his and our po- 
litibal antagonists has been taken by the appointment 
to one of the most important posts tn the treasnry depart- 
ment, of a decided adherent to Mr. Van Buren, and who, 
for that cause only, had but just been removed from the 
same post.” i 

Here are four distinct charges upon which Mr. 
SrenceR places the necessity for a state convention 
to rally the whig party against the president; and all 
save the last, which was based on an event that had 
not taken place, and which in itself was very imme- 
terial, are still in full force. How, then, it is every 
where asked, can Mr. Trier offer, and Mr. Spencer 
accept of a place in the new cabinet? This & a 
question which Mr. Spencer is far more capable of 
anin enor Sere we are, and as we are so thick headed 
as not to be able to perceive how Mr. Wessrer can 
retain his place with honor, it is to be presumed that 
he (Mr. S.) can answer it in a manner perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. We hope so, because as at present ad- 
vised, we look at his position as a very awkward 
one. 


The New York Courier end Enquirer, nevertheless, 
thus testifies as to the new secretary. 

“Fo those at a distance who do not know Mr. 
Spevorr, and to our army friends, who very naturally 
feela oe Oa oni in the character of the person 
placed at the head of the war department, we deem 
it proper to say, that Mr. Joan C. Spencer isa gen- 
tleman who as a man of talents and a lawyer, has no 

erior in New York, and but few equals in the na- 
tion. We believe him to be quite as honest as any 
other politician in the country, and we may almost 
say that we know him to be the most laborious and 
indefatigable business man in the union,—aye, in the 
union. With er of mind fully qualifying him for 
any position, he possesses ability to labor for the 
mere love of labor, such as has rarely if ever been 
witnessed. Whether at Albany or Washington, he 
will not only discharge promptly all the duties of his 
office and the duties of most of the clerks under him 
but he will insist that the duties of all the other de- 
partments be discharged with equal promptness, or 
enter upon their discharge himself. He is no respec- 
ter of persons; and the president and DanieL WEBSTER 
will find the finger of Tons C. Spencer in their de- 
partments as well as his own, if they do not do all, 
and a little more than any executive or secretary of 
state ever did before. 

Such is Jons C. Spencer; and although a some- 
what impracticable politician, he is admirably calcu- 
lated for the war department, —the duties of which, 
embracing as they do the entire Indian relations of 
the country, are far more arduous than those of all 
the other departments combined. In mind and ac- 
quirements, Mr. Wessrer is his only equal; and 
with Mr. Spencer’s really extraordinary business 
capacity, and with more political honesty than most 
politicians, there can be no doubt his selection will 
prove highly beneficial to the interests of the depart- 


ment over which he is called to preside, 


In the memorable convention which assembled at 
Richmond in 1829, for the formation of a new con-. 
stitution for Virginia, Mr. Upshur was a prominent. 


member. In that convention were comprehended 
the leading statesmen of the Old Dominion, includin 
Madison, Mvaroe, John Marshall, John Tyler, J. an 


P. P. Barbour, John Randolph, Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh, and others. James Monroe was president of 
the convention, but becoming ill before the close of 
its deliberations, Phħip P. Barbour was chosen in his 
place. All the mastet-spiritsof Virginia were there, 
and a more able assemblage of worthies was never 
convened in the Old Dominion. It was on that oc- , 
casion that the qualities of Mr. Upshur as a states- 
man of enlarged and comprehensive views were fully 


developed. l 

Amid the conflicting plans for the basis and outline 
of a constitution, Mr. Upshur had the distinguished: 
hbnor of presenting the projet, which was finally adopt- 
ed, and in consequence of the profound wisdom dis-’ 
played in conceiving the plan, and the ability and 
eloquence exerted in maturing, illustrating, and urg- 
ing it to the satisfaction of those ent, Mr. Madi- 
son, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Randolph united in the 
memorable declaration that he was the ablest mem- 
ber of the convention. Such a compliment, coming 
from such high.authority, would not have been be- 
stowed at random, and could not have been a matter 
of indifference to any one, even though he haden” J” 
ed the highest honors of the constitution. %Ut © 
one of Mr. Upshur’s age—then comparati><ly 2 yomg 
man—it was a distifietiow worthy of she most elevate 
ed ambition, and calculated to confer lasting honor. 
His efforts on that occasion, and the estimation ie 
which they: were held, gave him a rank among the 
most accomplished statesmen of the south. 

In the character of a judge, his official labors have 
been limited to the unobtrusive discharge of judicial 
functions. The spotless ermine never rested on a more 
pure and upright judge. On the bench, he has redeem; 
ed the*just expectations of the people, by the learn- 
ing, amiy, impartiality, and. dignified manner, in 
which he has fulfilled the duties of his office. To 
talents of the first order,—to extensive and varied 
learning, and long experience, as `a lawyer and judge 
—as a legislator and statesman of enlarged views— 
he unites industry and method in the application of a 
powerful intellect to the details of business. Few 
men posses so clear and comprehensive a mind, cou- 
pled with the native eloquence, to enforce his con- 
clusions on the minds of others, and it was the re- 
mark of a distinquished southern statesman, familiar 
with the character of both,—that he knew of no man 
in the union better calculated than J ndee Upshur, to 
compete with the gigantic intellect of Daniel Web- 
ster, on-any important subject. 

Judge Upshur is an accomplished gentleman of the 
Virginia school, and in all the social relations of pub- 
lic and private life, he is dignified in manners, conci- . 
meee aD deportment, and accessible to friends, to 
neighbors, and to all others in the common inter- 
course of business. 

On the lamented death of the late Judge Barbour, 
Judge Upshur was spoken of as his successor, and it 
would have been in the highest degree satisfactory to 
the people of Virginia, to have seen him translated to 
the vacant seat on the bench of the supreme court of 
the United States. But other counsels prevailed, and 
the judiciary department of the nation was thus pre- 
cluded from the services of one who was qualified to 
become one of its brightest ornaments. i 

It has been said that Judge Upshur has never been 
in congress, and is not extensively known beyond the 
limits of the Old Dominion. This is but a negative 
objection, and is consistent with the highest personal 
merits. A similar objection was made afew months 
ago to Mr. Badger, and when he was nominated by 
Gen, Harrison, as secretary, of the nary, he was but 
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little known out of North Carolina, and we heard the 


question propounded by more than one member of 


congress, “Whois George E. Badger’? The anseer 
was readiiv wiven by every citizen of that state. Re 
accented otice, and is now universally acknowy ledced 


to have been an able and eficient head of the de- 
partment. -Those who know Judge U. best, are as 
ready to vouch for his qualifications, for any post that 
may be assigned to him. 

From the National Intelligencer. 

Of all the gentlemen appointed to fill the vacancies 
in the cabinet, except one, we have some personal 
knowledge; and, whilst we may doubt whether they 
are all the best selections that could be made for the 
stations they are respectively assigned to, we have no 
hesitation im saying that the appointments are upon 
the whole better than could have been expeeted.— 
They are all gentlemen of honorable repute, of in- 
telligence, and, we believe, of business habits. 

From the Alexandria Gazette. 

Of those gentlemen, it may be said, generally, that 
they are able and intelligent statesmen. Mr. For 
ward is an ardent whig; Mr. Upshur is what is called 
a “whig abstractionist;”> Mr. Legare is a distinguish- 
ed whig conservative; and Mr. Wickliffs is a decid- 
ed whig. The last cabinet, we consider, was the ablest 
and best that the country has had for many years.— 
We sincerely hope that the new one will devote it- 
self to the welfare of the nation, and the great prin- 
ciples of retrenchment and reform which the people 
laid down as their will, at the election last November. 

From the New York Times. 

The gratitude of the repubiican party will accom- 
pany the late members of the cabinet in their re- 
tirement. ay have performed their duty to the 
country worthily and well, and however much we 
may regret their secession, the motives which led 
to it command our unqualified respect. Their suc- 
cessors, are men Of ability and integrity; and well 
qualified, we doubt not, as any who could have been 
selected to discharge the high trusts confided to 
them. We shall support them to the best of our 
ability, so long as their policy shall be squared by 
democratic republican principles and precedents.— 
We go fer measures, and not for men, except so far 
as they represent principles. 

These are all whig journals. Now let us see what 
the other side seys. The New York Evening Post 
pens upon the dissolution in rather a satirical vein. 

d; calls the late cabinet an ilkassorted association 


that .. 


we ba, “Mr. Webster,” it says, “still clings to 


is office like ar autumn leaf— 


“The last red 'Caf of all its clan, 
That dances as long as dance it can, 
. BLEE S 


On the topmost sen saii 
icates his place at it will 
ala Ae neeet Since amorous delay— a 
but we think he will be obliged, ere long, to go alter 


his fellows.” ‘ eae 
t. after remarking that the co 
wine oe cabinet would be by a grudging and sulky 


vote, proceeds to speak of the members of it as fol- 

b 

1OY Walter Forward, who is nominated to the post 

of secretary of the treasury, is aan Panl 
tive of one t 

T pan aa early life to Pittsburg, and rose 

) - 


to eminence at the bar. He is known not to agree 


Cl arty on the banking question. 
te het ee ae a high-tarif man, and strongly 


ischi ative system. 
to the mischievous protec 
arate P. Upshur, who is named ‘or the aon 
ment of the navy, is an ingenious Virgin!an, fond o 


i itten some es- 

culating and refining. He has writter 
Ken u a e abolition question, in which, we be- 
ace: hi southern doctrine. 


j j the extreme 
Aea A whom Mr. Tyler has selected 
to fill the place of attorney genera’, holds in seers 
much the same position with regard to parties in tha 
country, that the doctrinaries hold in France. — s is 
eloquent and erudite, perhaps not very practical.— 
His brilliant literary reputation will make his acces- 
sion to the cabinet ornamental at least. on 

“Of Charles A. Wickliffe, who it 1s supposed w 
be nominated to the place of postmaster general, we 
can say little. He belongs to a family of Kentuc- 
kians whose dislike of Mr. Clay is well known. 

“The new cabinet, like the last, will be composed 


altogether of lawyers.” 


IMPORTATIONS. The New York Express says 
there : undoubtedly an immense stock of goods on 
hand, much larger of some descriptions than is want- 
ed or than will be sold for months to come. The 
the new duty, has been such, 


i to esca 
Fee aang tore! puis have been induced to ma 
and the disposi to advance on ee 


the great causes of the rise in foreign bills. 


{ew into fragments, like the ripe seed-vessel of ‘Total crops, 


* called t z aeh | DNC) Ease ; 
ca touch-me-not, when you brush it with Dec. easa ' 


moras that the Mexican zevernment. consideriag the 
perts of Yueatan, Tubasco and Texas as cloced, for- 
bids the dntreduetion of anv artistes eoaming from 


these countries, cither directly or through the ports 
of other nations, into any of the ports of the Mexican 
republic, under the heavy penalties prescribed by the 
51st article of the tariff. | 


The decree to this effect is enforced from and after 
the 25th of August past with regard to vessels from 
the coasts of the Mexican gulf or of Cuba; and from 
and after the 17th of September past with regard to 
vessels from the Atlantic ports of. America. 

(Nat. Intel. 

Mexican Consctate. New Orleans, September 18, 
1841. Iam directed by his excellency, the president 
of the Mexican repablic to make known that all per- 
sons travelling in the departments of Upper or Lower 
California, without giving notice to the government, 
or his diplomatic or consular agents for the purpose 
of obtaining passports, will be subject to be driven 
from the territories of said departments, without ren- 
dering the government liable for any indemnity, inas- 
much as they will have failed to comply with the for- 
malities required by the laws of the republic. 

F. DE ARRONGOIS. 


COTTON TRADE. The crop of cotton for the 
year has been made up at the south, this year, to the 
lst of September, instead of the lst of October, as 
has been the case heretofore, consequently the pre- 
sent crop is the receipts for eleven months only, and 
the next will be those for thirteen months. They 
are, however, so exceedingly small during the pre- 
sent month, that it will make but little difference as 
to the actual result. The following is a table of the 
crops, as compared with other years: 


Crop of Cotton in the United States, 


1833. 1339. 13840. 1841. 

New Orleans, 721,356 580,160 939,598 786,857 
| Alabama, 309,507 251,743 446,678 317,699 

South Carolina, 294,334 210,181 311,733 224,739 
Georgia, 306,210 205,142 295,708 147,601 
Fyorida, - 106,171 85,177 118,344 89,862 
North Carolina, 21,489 11,136 9,820 7,392 
Virginia, 32,000 22,200 19,000 20,397 
Other ports, 2,280 


1,801,497 1,365,898 2,151,591 1,592,131 
377,567 785,693 
435,799 -559,469 


Th e average orop for the past five years has been 
it app ears, 1,663,009 bales, and has been an over sup- 
ply. The stock on hand now being in excess of that 
of last year, at this time, about 1,000 bales in the U. 
States. The stock of raw cotton in Liverpool is also 
in exces: of that of Jast year, and the falling off in 
the quantity t-ren by the trade is 3,800 bales per 
week for the first six months; but the quantity actu- 
ally con“ umed is stated, in Burns’ Glance, at but 400 
bales ‘per week less than last year, making a decrease 
in ‘ne 
38,400 bales during the six weeks. This exists, how- 

ever, in the shape of goods, which it is difficult to 
dispose of at a profitable rate. The imports into 
England, during the six months from Jan. 1, 1841, to 
August 30, have increased in all qualities of Ameri- 
can. l 
Imports of cotton into England, January 1, to August 
30, 1840, end 1841. 


1840. 1841 Increase. Decrease. 
American, 1,013,852 793,829 29,023 
Brazil, 65,941 81,086 15,145 
East Indies, 104,348 124,991 17,643 
Egypt, _ 24,847 30,261 5,414 
Wen Indies, 3,308 5,639 2,331 
Total, 1,216,296 1,052,806 163,490 


During the six months it appears, then, that the de- 
crease in imports was not so great as the decrease in 
quantity taken by the trade. For the coming year 
the supply will be much greater in proportion to the 
consumption. The usual hue and cry is now raised 
from the south, as to the injury sustained by the new 
crop. There is in some sections a little truth in the 
matter, bat under any circumstances that can now 
arise, the crop will be fully equal to that of last year. 
The cotton holders are very desponding, but they do 
not yet make up their minds to submit to the large 
reduction demanded by shippers. [N Y. Herald. 

TRADE. There were cleared at the col- 
EE TA in Buffalo, during the season of the ca- 
nal navigation for 1840, bound to an eastern market, 
634,000 bbls. of flour, 881,000 bushels wheat, 25,000 
bbls. pork, and 7,000 barrels of ashes, besides the 
thousands of tons of whiskey, butter, cheese, lard, 
seeds, furs, lumber, &c. &c. And the toll collected 


qoan T of raw cotton held by the trade, of) , 


COMMERCIAL REGULATION. Information | at that office exceeded in amount any other office in 
has been officially received from our consul at Mata- | the state, being over $313,000. 


| The increase of toll the present season CIMT at 
that plice is astonishingly large. "They received np 
to the first dav of Angust about Sana onn, And tue 
same ratio of increase in the next tive years will 
swell the tolls at that office to more than a million of 
dollars annually. 

GROGAN RELEASED. We inserted in the 
Register of the 2d instant, an account of the abduc- 
tion of James W. Grogan from the state of Vermont 
and of his confinement at Montreal. We learn by 
accounts from Canada that sir Richard Jackson, in 
the temporary administration of the Canadian go- 
vernment, promptly released the person of Grogan, - 
and he was on the 4th instant handed over to the in- 
spector of police by the sheriff of Montreal, to be by 
the former functionary safely escorted to the United 
States line. | 

A party of British soldiers it seems escorted Gro- 
gan to the Canada line and there dismissed him.— 
Our government will of course demand of Great 
Britain the punishment of the ruffians who committed 
the outrage. 

The New York American states that the hon. C. 
R. Ogden, attorney general of Canada, on his way 
through that city to Boston, and thence by steamer 
to England, mentioned that on learning the arrest of 
Grogan, he took immediate measures to have him re- 
leased, and that Grogan, after being brought to the 
United States, went back to Canada, when the people 
refused to arrest him; thus frustrating his design to 
become a McLeod lion. ' 


We copy the annexed paragraph from the Mon- 
teral Gazette of the 28th ultimo. The Monteral 
Times of the same date has a similar paragraph. 

«We mentioned a short time ago, that the noto- 
rious Grogan had been brought into town, in charge 
of a party of volunteer dragoons, and lodged in jail. 
Since then, we have learned that some little excite- 
ment has been created on the other side of the line 
by his arrest—and the good people of Burlington 
have thought it worth while to hold a meeting, by 
which the gentleman may be restored to his amiable 
pu of house and barn burning. It was to have 
een held yesterday, and the grounds, we understand, 
upon which, ‘action,’ (as our neighbors phrase it) 
would be taken, were, that Grogan was kidnapped 
from the United States, carried into this province, 
and then surrendered to the civil power. If tbis be 
true, the man of course, ought not be retained in 
custody; and if it can be established by affidavits, 
notwithstanding the high crimes of which true bills 
have been found against him in our criminal courts, 
no obstacle, we presume, will be offcred to his sur- 
render to such American authorities as may take 
the proper steps for his release.” 

From this paragragh, two important facts appear. 
First. That the force seizing Grogan was a volun- 
teer, and pot a regular force. Second. That opinion 
in Montreal is settled that if the man was kidnapped 
within our borders, he should be immediately given 


There remains now only one other step, that sir 
R. Jackson should immediately order his restoration 
to our limits, and the punishment. of the violators of 
our territory. Thus would this new speck of war in 
the horizon be dissipated. 

Since the above was in type we have seen a letter 
from an officer of the United States army, who had 
repaired to Alburgh, and there ascertained that the 
outrage was committed by volunteers and not 
lars, and without the presence, or, 30 far as could be 
ascertained, the sanction of any commissioned of- 
ficer. 

Of course, therefore, restitution and redress will 
be promptly tendered by the Canadian government. 
[New York American. 


SANTA FE TRADERS. Several of the persons 
connected with the company below, and the specie 
alluded to, arrived in this city several days ago, but 
through some inattention their arrival was not notic- 
ed. We are greatly obliged to our correspondent for 
his letter. The information will be interesting to 
many of our readers. (St. Louis Bulletin. 

Independence, Sept. 21, 1841. 

Messrs. Epirors: The company from Santa Fe 
arrived some short time since, as doubtless you have 
heard ere this. Only one or two of the old traders 
have returned; the majority of the party being com- 

sed of those who freighted out goods in the spring. 
Same Spaniards accompanied them for the purpose 
of taking out merchandise the coming year: they 
brought along with them 70 or 80,000 ollars, and a 
quantity of valuable furs. The trip has been the 
most expeditious one ever performed. No news had 
been received at the time of the departure of the 
Texian expedition. -A.ready submission on the part 


f 
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of the inhabitants is to be anticipated, but the num- 


ber sent from Texas, without further reinforcement, 
is entirely too small to retain 

Should they arrive at all in Santa Fe, it is said 
they must suffer for want of supplies, as 


winter; but little or no rain having fallen since the 


snow disappeared calculated to benefit the crops.— 


The various companies going out from here met 
at different points, all doing well. 
the California company returned a few days since, 
having left the remainder on some of the tributaries 


of Green river pursuing their journey to the land of 


promise. It is said they had one wedding on the road 
out, and one man accidently killed by the discharge 
of his gun. The returning party were attacked six 
or orl times, but not seriously injured. They seem 
sutished completely with their Quixotic adventure. 
Yours, in haste, &c. 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 59. 
Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant General’s office, 
Washington, Oot. 8, 1841. 

The following instructions have been received from 
the department of war, and are published for the 
guidance of all concerned: 

“The president directs that when soldiers are dis- 
charged from the army at posts within the Indian 
country, they shall be required to leave the Indian 
territory within a reasonable time, unless employed 
in the public service, or permitted to reside within 
the Indian country, by the agent of the tribe on whose 
lands they purpose to remain, under the laws regu- 
lating the intercourse with the Indians.” 

By command of Major General Scott: 
R. JONES, adj. gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 60. 
Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant General's Office, 
| Washington, Oct. 9, 1841. 
As soon as the nine companies of the 3d regiment 
of artillery, now in the field, can be dispensed with, 
the commanding officer of the Florida army will di- 
hte them to proceed to and occupy the following 
posts: 
Fort Pickens, Pensacola Harbor, Florida. 
Company E, Captain Lyon, 
Company I, Captain Burke, 
Company K, Captain Wade. 
Fort Morgan, Mobile Bay, Alabama. 
- Company G, Captain Gardner, 
- Company H, Captain D. H. Vinton. 
Fort Wood, Louisiana. 
Company A, Captain Childs, (brevet major). 
Fort Pike, Louisiana. 
Company F, Capt. McClintock, (brevet major). 
Nevo Orleans barracks. 
Company B, Captain J. R. Vinton, 
Company D, Captain Lee, (brevet majory. - 
The colonel will take post at the New Orleans 
barracks, the licut. colonel at Fort Pickens, and the 
major at Fort Morgan. 
By command of Major Gen. Scott: 
l - JONES, adj. gen. 
From the Army and Navy Chronicle. 
lsr Dracoons. Company B, (under command of 
Lieut. T. McCrate), Ea at this city upon yester- 
day evening the 17th, from Fort Atkinson, in this ter- 
ritory, situated north-west of this some 150 miles, 
high up on the waters of the Cedar. Their destina- 
tion is, to us, unknown, as well as that of their time 
of departure from here. The strength of the company 
is at this time fifty-one, rank and file, some of their 
number having been left to keep garrison. 
[Iowa City Argus, Sept. 18. 
- 2np Dracoons. Resignation of first lieut. R. B. 
Lawton accepted, Oct. 8, 1841. 


4tu Anritery. Pursuant to general regulations, 
brevet Major J. L. Gardner, the senior captain serv- 
ing with his regiment, is assigned to duty according 
to his brevet rank, during the absence of the colonel. 
(General order, No. 61, Oct. 11, 1841). 


2np INFANTRY. A detachment of 200 recruits, 
under command of Lieut. E. R. Long, sailed from 
New York, Oct. 7th, in the ship John Cumming, for 
Savannah. Officers accompanying the detachment, 
assist. surgeon J. H. Baily, and lieuts. A. Sully and 
L. Gantt, 2d infantry. 


Stu Ivyanrry. Companies A, B, G and K, un- 
der command of captain A. Johnston, left Fort 
Crawford, Sept. 16, and arrived at Jefferson barracks 
on the 24th. Companies C, E, F and I, under com- 
mand of brevet Brig. Gen. Brooke, left Fort Craw- 
ford on the 19th, and arrived at Jefferson barracks 
on the 27th Sept. Companies D and H under Lt. 
Col. Mcintosh, from Fort Winnebago, have been de- 
tained by the low stage of the waters of the Wiscon- 
sin river, but are expected to reach Jefferson barracks 
about the 6th Oct. | 


sion of the coun- 


t scar- 
city of food in that quarter is looked for the coming 


Nine or ten of 


The whole regiment will then be collected at Jef- 
ferson barracks, where it will remain until the re- 
ceipt of general orders No. 58, assigning it to the 
Detroit frontier, and upper lakes. 

6ru Inrantry. A detachment of 210 recruits for 
the 6th sailed from New York, Oct. 10, in the ship 
Pennsylvania, for Tampa Bay. Officers accompany- 
ing the detachment: Capt. à. Wright, 8th infantry, 
commanding; Surgeon E. Macomb; Lieuts. Todd, 
Garnett, and Flint, of the 6th, and Lieuts. Beardsly, 
Burbank, Darne and Morris, of the &th. 

Court Mantiat. The St. Augustine News says, 
a court martial is now in session at Pilatka, for the 
trial of such prisoners as may be brought before it, 
composed of the following officers, viz: Lieut. Cols. 
Whiting, Riley and Loomis, Major McClintock, Cap- 
tains Waile, Fulton, Garner, Smith, Lee, and Capt. 
Bradford, judge advocate. 


From Fiorina. From the Savannah papers of the 
Tih. More Indian murders—accident to the United 
States steamer Beaufort and loss of lives! 

Three steamers arrived yesterday from Florida, 
bringing intelligence from the seat of war upto a 
late date. From letters and verbal information by 
these arrivals, we make up the subjoined condensed 
summary of the news received. 

On Sunday, 26th ultimo, & miles from Gray’s Fer- 
ry a party of Indians killed Mr. Jonathan Thigpin 
anda Mr. Barber, and drove off some cattle, taking 
with them about 20 bushels of corn; they were fol- 
lowed the next day, and the place found were they 
had camped during the night. 

On the 29th, near Black Creek, Messrs. Bleach 
and Penner were fired on and the former killed.— 
The latter escaped. On the 30th, about 8 miles from 
Fort Crane, two brothers named Hallard were killed. 

The express rider due at Pilatka on Sunday night 
had not arrived when the Newbern left at 5 P. M. 
on Monday, and it was feared that he had been kill- 
ed. 


" Accident to the U. S. steamer Beaufort. We have 
seen a letter from Captain Peck, from which we 
learn that one of the boilers of this boat burst on 
Monday, 4th instant at 1 o’clock A. M. scalding one 
white b , named James Jones, and five blacks.— 
Four of the blacks and the white boy were killed. 

The boat at the time of the accident was in the St. 
John’s river, about eight miles from the mouth. Her 
hull is not much injured, the explosion having an up 
ward direction, breaking the main and promenade 
decks. She was towed to Pilatka on Monday by the 
steamer Newbern. 

The Beaufort left here on the 2d instant for Pilatka 
loaded with hay and government stores; a few bun- 
dies of hay were blown overboard after the accident 
occurred. 

A correspondent under date of the 29th says:— 
Yesterday two individuals were fired on by Indians 
on the Pilatka road, and the horse of one of them 


killed. The men escaped into Fort Russell, and | 


gave the alarm. The troops are in motion.” 

Another correspondent, writing from Cedar Keys, 
remarks: “The war appeers to be in Dre of ter- 
mination; but it must be borne in mind that there are 
still three hostile chiefs in the hammocks, viz: Sam 
Jones, Halleck Tustenuggee, and Tigertail. It is 
conceded by all that Col. Worth is the proper one to 
conduct the war. You and the public may rest as- 
sured that what can be done will be, by that indefati- 
gable officer; but I advise that you ‘let patience have 
her perfect work.” 

ajor Childs recently made a scout of ten days 
from Fort Pierce, discovering a lake of twenty miles 
in extent, near Jupiter river, on whose margin was 
growing tobacco, corn, peas and many other desira- 
ble articles. The party destroyed about 40 acres of 
growing products. 

The United States transport schooner Jo Croswell, 
Goodwin master, went ashore on the morning of Sa- 
turday last about 25 miles to the northward of Fort 
Pierce, Indian river. The vessel and cargo consist- 
ing of government stores, an entire loss. 


From Tampa Bay. We have dates from Fort 
Brooke and Ponta Rosa 


to 22d ult. Col. Worth is: Beverly Digges, 
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iad to-day for this place, to undergo a thorough re- 
tting © i 

Since the recent murders mentioned in our peper 
of Thursday last, one company of 2d dragoons, has 
been stationed at Fort Macomb, and one at the plan- 
tation of Mr. Thigpin, who was killed a few days 
since. - 

Extract from a report from Col. Worth, command- 
ing, dated 13th September, at Punta Rassa, which is. 
Opposite Sanybel Island, on the bay into which the 
Carlosahatchee river empties, Gulf side. 

“I have the honor to-report, for the information of 
the major general commanding, that on the 11th in- 
stant, the appointed day, three of the five messengers 
sent out from Pease creek, as you were advised in 
my report, No. 48, appeared at this point, with forty 
six Indians of Hospitaka’s band; two remained out 
to gether others, to whom I have added three. On 
the 22d inst. I expect to add to the above number 
about one hundred and fifty, perhaps more. A post 
will be re-established here, as convenient for the ap-' 
proach of Indians; and as an important ‘point on the 
Gulf side, in the event of operations south. I shall 
return to Tampa in a few days, where it is hoped the 
Indians expected from Arkansas will bave arrived, 
as their presence will greatly facilitate the collection 
of the Creeks and Tallahassees; from position, ob- 
jects of the greatest interest. 

“The whole number of api Hare people now in 
is sixty-two, including the chief, three sub-chiefs, 
and twenty-three warriors.” 


THE NAVY. 
REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 
Register of officers, corrected to Oct. 1, 1841. 
Captains. 


Namea. Date of commission. How employed. 
John A. Webster, 22 Nov. 1819 On special duty. 
Winslow Foster, 22 March1821 W. Q. Mobile. 
Henry D. Hunter, 15 Nov. 1824 Wolcott. 

Wm. W. Polk, 25 July, 1825 Taney 
Nicholas Bicker, 29 Aug. 1828 Ewing 
Andrew Mather, 4 April, 1829 Vigilant. 
Robert Day, 2 June, 1832 Y EMAY 
a. 
Ezekiel Jones, 4 Jan. 1833 Woodbury. 
Thos. C. Rudolph, 2 June, 1814 Sus. on charges. 
Caleb Currier, 20 April, 1838 Crawford. . 
| Green Walden, 21 Nov. 1838 Morris. 
| Charles B. Childs, 14 Dec. 1833 W.O.N. York. 
‘Henry B. Nones, 14 Dec. 1838 W. O. Eastport. 
Josiah Sturgis, 14 Dec. 1833 Hamilton. 
Henry Prince, jr. 24 Oct. 1839 W.O.Baltimore. 
John Whitcomb, 9 Dec. 1839 Alert. 
Gilbert Knapp, 15 March, 1831 Erie. 
L. C. F. Fatio, 12 May, 1841 Jackson. 
First Lieutenants. 
| Richard Evans, 1 Jan. 1833 W. O. Mobile. 
| Napoleon L. Coste, 4 Jan. 1833 Crawford. 
W. B. Whitehead, 11 June, 1834 Taney. 
Gay Moore, 10 Feb. 1836 W.O.Baltimore. 
Levi C. Harby, 5 July, 1836 W.O.Charleston 
Alex. V. Fraser, 12 March, 1838 Ewing. 
! John J. Nimmo, 23 April, 1838 W. O. Norfolk. 
i Douglas Ottinger, 6 Aug. 1838 Erie. 
Charles Grover, 6 Aug. 1838 Jackson. 
| Thomas Sands, 21 Nov. 1838 Vigilant. 
. Thomas Stoddart, 14 Dec. 1838 Waiting orders. 
| Chas. B. Beaufort, 14 Dec. 1838 Comm’g Duane. 
i Francis Martin, 24 July, 1839 Crawford. 
| Stephen Cornell, 24 Oct. 1839 W.O. N. Haven. 
| Joseph A. Noyes, 24 Oct. 1839 Alert. 
| Richard Storer, 9 Dec. 1839 Hamilton. 
‘John McGowan, 17 Feb. 1841 Wolcott. 
! James H. Roach, 17 Feb.: 1841 Morris. 
! Second Lieutenants. 
Stephen Thatcher, 18 Jan. 1831 Jackson. 
| George Clarke, 18 Feb. 1836 Ewing. 
John Walker, 18Feb. . 1836 W. O. Mobile. 
Thomas Osborne, 6Aug. 1838 Has failed to o- 
bey orders. 
John B. Fulton, 6 Aug. 1838 W.O. Annapolis 
George Berryman, 6 Aug. 1838 Erie. 


14 Dec. 1838 Morris. 


Arnold Burroughs, 
14 Dec. 1838 W.O.Baltimore. 


stili vigorously following up his plans, and Indians Supply Cape Foss, 29 April, 1839 Taney. . 
. Wi 


are coming to him almost daily. The Tallahasses and | Sam. 


a portion of the Creeks were collecting at Annuttili- 


Halleck- Tustenuggee was trying to make for the; J, J. Morrison, 


south, but the troops were on his trail. 


Savannah, October 9. The U. S. steamer Gen. | Blyden Hedge, 


Taylor, Capt. Peck, arrived T 
but brings no important news from 


Some straggling Indians have lately been committing Joseph Amazeen, 
depredations in the neighborhood of Black Creek.— | William Norris, 
On the 5th inst. they drove off some cattle from a| John Faunce, 


plantation but a few miles from Fort Russell. 
The stcamer Beaufort, is not so much damaged b 

the explosion of her boiler, as was at first supposed. 

She will be repaired in part at Pilatka an 


29 April, 1839 ordered to Jef- 
ferson. 

24 July, 1839 Crawford. 

24 July, 1839 W.O.Baltimore. 


lliams, 


Osmond Peters, 


24 Oct. 1839 Crawford. 
from Pilatka,| J. S. S. Chaddock, 24 Oct. 1839 Jackson. 
e seat of war. | Caleb Prouty, 9 Dec. 1839 Hamilton. 

9 Dec. 1839 Jackson. 

17 Feb. 1841 Vigilant. 


5 June, 1841 Woodbury. 
` Third Lieutenants. 
Wm. W. Smith, 24 Feb. 1838 Sus. on charges. 
Herman H. Greene, 19 March,1838 Alert. 


aves | J. A. Underwood, .19 July, 1838 Woodbury. 
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John L. Prouty, 96 Nov. 1838 Hamilton. for Martinique. During their stay in our waters not| THaxscivine pay. Governor Davis has iasued 
Wm. Pease, 2 March,1839 Taney. a man was lost by desertion or sickness. his proclamation appointing the 25th of November 


Chas. W. Bennett, 
John L. Stull, 


10 April, 1839 Wolcott. 


7 June, 1839 Ewing. Tue Kamscuatga. This mpenifce steam frigate 


next as a day of thanksgiving and praise. 


went to sea, says the New York Tribune, in charge; Tur Lare Ram Roan accmwent. We have con- 
Edward Smoot, 24 July, B Ar altimore. | 0f ber gentlemanly commander, Capt. Von Shauntz. | versed with the Rev. Mr. Horton, a clergyman of 
Wm. M. Wilson, 24 O 2? 1839 W.O.Ne w York A party of one hundred ladies and gentlemen went | the Methodist church, late of Lowell, but now resi- 
J. G. Breshwood, 24 Oc. ' 3839 Vigilant. “| on board and accompanied her to the Hook, which | dent at Providence, who was in the western rail road 
Nicholas Austin, 24 SA 1839 Meeris she left amid the hearty cheers of the company.—| train at the time of the recent collision. He describes. 
John M. Jones, 16 Feb. 1841 re rt. i With only two inches of steam she made the exeur- | the scene as awful, beyond the power of description. 
George Hays, jr. 17 Feb. 184] Wolcott. sion from the city to the Hook, a distance of sixteen | Mr. H. was in the car immediately succeeding the 
James H. Jones, ome eb. : miles, in two hours, to the entire satisfaction of all| tender. The roof ofthat car was raised, and the ten- 
W. O. waiting orders. re on board. der was driven through the whole length of it, to the 
ae of b ee eh rt. Me The only passengers on board the Kamschatka, on | end of it, which was inst the next car—and the 
Alert, Capt. W r ’ Portland, : her outward p e, are Mad. Von Shauntz, Geo. | baggage car, instead of being in front, as it shoul& 
Morris, Capt. Walden, Bosto L. Schuyler, one of the contractors, and James A. j| have been, to receive the shock, was in the rear, to 
Hamilton, Capt. Bruel, N is R.I Hamilton, esq. The frigate carries in her machinery | resist the retrograde impulse of the train, and thereby 
Vigilant, Capt. * ry Wi port, n. De]. | 22d construction, 200,000 pounds of copper, 50,000 | increase the danger of the passengers. One of the 
Wolcott, Capt. Hunter, imington, of wrought and 300,000 of cast iron, and employed | gentlemen who signed the card in our paper of yesa 
Lean repairing at Baimorr): folk 250 men for eight months in building. terday, overheard a conversation between Mr. Moore, : 
ean rd Capt. hee g Sarah the conductor of the train, and another person—in 
? ? 


which Moore was urged not to go on until the arrival 


STATES OF THE UNION. of the western train at Westfield—in reply to which 


Erie, t. Knapp, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Nore. Cutters Jerson, Madison and Van Buren, 
temporarily withdrawn from revenue duties, and now 
employed on the coast of Florida, under the orders of 
the navy department. Cutters Washington and Gal- 
latin employed in the coast survey, under the officers 
of the navy. [Army & Navy Chronicle. 


Home squapanon. The Philadelphia American says 
that this squadron is to be composed of the following 
vessels: The Independence, razee; the frigate Co- 
lumbia; the sloops of war Falmouth and Vandalia; 
the brig Boxer, the schooner Grampus, and the two 
steam frigates, Mississippi and Missouri. 

Orders have been sent to the Philadelphia navy 
yard for the construction of two steamers of the 
medium size, carrying six hundred tons. One of them 
is to be propelled on the principle of the Archimedes 
screw. : 


Commander Charles Williamson is ordered to the 
Warren sloop of war, just out of dock at Norfolk. 


Four Commoporges. The Army and Navy Chro- 
nicle says: The singular and unusual spectacle is now 
presented, of four commodores flags flying at the same 
time in the harbor of Norfolk and its vicinity: There 


MAINE. ? 

Suip-suitpinc. Ship-building has never been car- 
ried on so extensively in Maine as during the pre-. 
sent season. Many large and valuable ships have 
been recently launced, and many others are now 
op the stocks in most of the seaport towns. And 
these ships are generally built of the best seasoned 
white oak from the- middle states, of fine models, 
thoroughly fastened, and finished in beautiful style. 

Among the ships now on the stocks, are two at 
Newcastle—one of 750 and another of 800 tons; these 
are both elegant specimens of merchant ships. At 
Bath, the ship Hannibal, of 650 tons, is almost read 
for launching. The ship South Carolina, of 760 tons, 
was launched some days since, and the ship Rap 
hannock is almost ready for launching. This is the 
largest merchantman ever built in the United States. 
Her length on deck is 180 feet, her beam 37 feet, 
and her depth 23 feet 4 inches, and she measures 
about eleven hundred and ciple Hees: The ship is 
thoroughly built of Virginia white oak and Georgia 
pine. 

Last week two large ships were launched in Bel- 
fast, Me. which for beauty of model, workmanship, 
materials and strength, are almost unequalled. One 
to be called the Octavius, of 600 tons, the other the 
Dembarton, of about 550 tons. 

In ral and substantial built barque was 
launched last week, and Gen. Veagie has on the stocks 
a noble ship nearly ready to be launched. 

At Brewer vie there is a splendid ship on the 
stocks, another at Blue Hill, and another at Bucks- 


are 

The Delaware, 80, bound to the coast of Brazil, 
the flag ship of Commodore Morris, who being senior 
and within signal distance is entitled to the blue pen- 
dant. 

The frigate Macedonian, flag ship of the West In- 
dia squadron, Commodore Wilkinson, who, being 
next in rank, hoists the red. 

The frigate United States, the flag ship of the 
squadron destined to the Pacific, Commodore Thomas 
Ap Catesby Jones.: 


rt. 
Po The ship carpenters in Bangor have launc hed seve- 
ral smaller vessels, of between one and two hundred 
tons, and there are three or four others in the vicinity 
that will be launched very soon. 


The navy at Gosport, under the command of| A new barque was launced on Tuesday in south 
Commodore W. Branford Shubrick, who is junior to | Boston—she is to be called the “Carib.” 
the other three. 


The U. 8. brig Consort, lieut. commanding L. M. 
Powell, engaged surveying Nantucket Shoal, was at 
anchor near the shoal at the commencement of the 
late gale, and obliged to put to sea. During the gale 
she lost spars, boats, a bow anchor, and threw her 
guns overboard. When the gale broke up, she was 
off Barnegat. She has returned to Nantucket. 


Ayotuer GEDNEY cHanwet. We learn from the 

New York American that another illustration, if one 
were wanted, of the advantages to the country afford- 
ed by the United States coast survey, under the direc- 
tion of F. R. Hassler, has been furnished within a 
few weeks by the discovery of a new channel into 
the Delaware bay by commander Thomas R. Gedney 
of the brig Washin gton. 
' This channel runs ina W. S. W. direction from 
Cape May, is about a quarter of a mile wide, has 17 
feet in it at low water, and saves the citcuitous course 
around the overfalls, of vessels bound into the Dela: 
ware from the northward. 


Paciric Squapnon. The Army and Navy Chroni- 
cle says that commodore Thomas Ap Catesby Jones 
was appointed on the 23d ult. to the command of the 
United States squadron in the Facific ocean, and 
will hoist bis broad pennant on board the friga 
United States at Norfolk. 


The U. S. brig Jerrersow, having undergone tho- 
rough repairs at Mobile, sailed from thence on Thurs- 
day week for Indian Key, to join the squadron under 
the command of Lieut. McLaughlin, and proceed to 
the everglades of Florida, to act in concert with the 
army against the Indians. 


The French ships of war, which have been lyin 
in Hampton Roede for the last aix weeks, have sailed , one as 


MASSACHUSETTS. : 

Tae Western Rait Roap. The Boston Atlas 
says, the directors, in their annual report to the le- 
gislature in February last, gave assurance that the 
entire road to the state line would be open for use by 
May, 1842. 

otwithstanding the difficulties of the work, we 
think the Western road is an anomaly in the history 
of rail roads, the track having been laid down on Sa- 
turday last through the great cut at the sammit and 
the entire line opened, for freight and passengers, 
eight months in advance of the time predicted. The 
revenue, we learn, is fast increasing, and amounts to 
about $45,000 for the months of August and Septem- 
ber—a large item for an unfinished work. l 

In November next the Albany and West Stock- 
bridge road will be opened, thus carrying the line 
through to Albany, when the revenue will receive a 
great impulse. Atleast $150,000 interest is saved to 
the proprietors by accelerating the completion of this 
great work by so long a period as eight months. 

American WooLLeNs. In our notice, says the 
Boston Atlas, of American woollens, at the fair, we 
omitted the broadcloths and cassimeres of the Mid- 
dlesex c , for many years standard fabrica, al- 
ways sought for by our own, as well as by distant 

rchasers. : 

The Middlesex company is the only woollen esta- 
blishment in Lowell, and. was built and we believe is 
managed by Messrs. Lawrence & Stone, and differ- 
ent from most woollen mills, is said to be productive 
to the proprietors. ‘ 

The quantity of wool consumed by them, is 3,000 
lbs. per day, ual to 2,300 yards of cloth, of single 
width, by far the largest amount produced by any 


lishment in the country. 


thanksgiving. 


he stated that his orders were to go on, and go he 
must. 


The gentleman who overheard this conversatio 


being in a great state of alarm at the apprehend 

collision, took his station on the outside of the train; 
before the contact he lea 
thereb 
miles from Westfield, at the junction of two curves 
of the road, where it was impossible for either train. 
to have seen the other ata 
few rods. Our rev. informant, the Rev. Mr. Porter 
of this city, and the Rev. Mr. Lee, of Lowell, were 
thrown, with great violence, upon a heap of stones 
ly | by the road-side—and the car in which they were 
seated was so-completely demolished, that it is al- 
pa- | most miraculous that these gentlemen escaped with 
their lives. Mr. Horton, attaches no other blame to 
Mr. Moore, the conductor, than his acquiescence in 
being the agent to execute such attrocious orders. 


ped from the train, and 


saved his life. The accident occurred seven 


urther distance than a 


[~ttlas. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Mr. NıcnoLas Brown, or R. Istanp. The death 


of this venerable gentleman is looked upon by the 
people of that state as a public calamity. He wasa 


most generous and liberal man, aad during a long 


life maintained a character among his fellow citizens 
without apal or blemish. His contributions d 
life to the 


Rhode Island college, latterly call 
Brown university, amounted to $100,000. er in- 
stitutions of various kinds received evidences of his 
munificence in a greater or less degree. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Tuanxsaivinc. Governor Ellsworth, of Connec- 


ticut, has pones Thursday, the 25th of November 


next, to be rved in that state as a day of public 


ere 


NEW YORK. 

Tae Univernsarist GENERAL CONVENTION 
recently held in New York. It was attended 
cle en and some 500 laymen from all the states 
south to Maryland and west to Ohio. The occa- 
sional sermon was preached by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, 
the closing discourse by Rev. O. A. Skinner, of 
ton. The convention adjourned to meet in Provi- 
dence, R. Island, on the third Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, 1842. — 


Atlantic Basin, Brooxtrn, Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine contains an interesting paper on ‘‘com- 
mercial docks.” Among the subject touched u 
is the Atlantic dock, now in process of construction. 
The capital of the company is $1,000,000, and they 
are authorised to commence the work when $100,000 
have been subscribed and paid in. This requisition 
has been complied with, and operations have alread 
been commenced. The scope and intention of this 
important work renders it probable that the business 
gail propert] of our city will receive from it a new 
and powerful impetus. 

The object of the company is to construct piers and 
bulkheads, forming a basin to embrace a water sur- 


was 
by 95 


face of about forty-two acres, to be surrounded by 


rows of spacious warehouses, to which any class 
of vessels, from the large ship of war down to the 
Erie canal boat, may come and discharge or re- 


ceive freight, and where they can enter at any. 


stage of the tide, and remain in perfect safety, iw 
all kind of weather, in every season of the year. 
This work is located between Governor's Island 
and the L. I. shore, and is situated about one and a 
half miles from the Merchant’s Exchange, and Walk 
street. The location has been selected after thorough 
and careful soundings, and an examination of 
ground under water, which was found easy for ex- 
cavation, and free from rock; and also after consi- 
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dering its relative position and sadvuntages to all the | to be in favor of the whigs, but by greatly reduced Whig ticket. 
aie in and shout this port. The shores of New | majorities. l Governor. Senator. Delegates. 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, have all been ex-| Larer. The following table copied from the U. r 2 $ 
amined by experienced scientific gentlemen, and | States Gazette of this morning, comprises the full Ë g , 3 © J = 
the real! is, that the present location possesses many | returns of the state. | Bs E E j E 
superior advantages over any other; being easy of il. Assem. Council. Assem. $S 84 oS ogg iz 
access, and a short distance the centre of bu- W hig. Van Buren. 
siness in New York. ‘The distance of this location] Cape May, 1 1 0 0 ist 403 404 408 403 403 403 402 
from the centre of business, and being on the oppo-| Morris, 1 4 0 0 294 341 343 345 345 343 345 
site side of the river, cannot be deemed an objec-} Salem, 0 1 1 2 3d 380 379 373% 378 377 376 376 
tion as it is not without precedent in other similar} Somerset, 1 3 0 Q 4th 606 604 606 605 605 682 604 
works. Cumberland, 1 3 0 0 Sth 472 469 472 471 471 471 472 
The whole work is under contract, and one half} Middlesex, 1 4 0 Q 6th 190 188 191 192 189 191 192 
ofthe piers and bulkheads will be ready for theerec-{ Atlantic, 0 0 1 1 7th 346 347 345 344 342 344 341 
tion of warehouses, and one half the basin will be} Monmouth, 0 0 1 5 Sth 954 937 2 941 944 940 939 
ready for use on the Ist of May, 1849. The land| Gloucester, 0 2 1 . 2 9th 331 331 332 ° 331 332 331 
and water right designed for this purpose, embraces | Burlington, 1 5 0 0 10th 488 485 485 489 487 488 484 
about 80 acres. The piers are to beconstructed 150} Hunterdon, 0 0 1 4 llth 689 685 684 @91 684 680 684 
feet wide, forming the front of the basin on the! Mercer, 1 3 0 0 12th 374 373 374 380 373 372 379 
stream, divided by an entrance 200 feet wide. The| Warren, 0 0 1 3 I3th 499 496 500 505 494 490 496 
depth of water in a portion of the basin at low tideis | Sussex, 0 0 1 3 14th 313 309 308 318 309 308 308 
tbe ae and on the outs Re the pier as well oe D, i A y = a = a ees es 
e basin, the depth wil} be sufficient to moor the assaic, 6 6 6,365 6,368 6,353 6 6.344 
largest class of steamships or merchant vessels. Hudeon, 1 1 o . 0 ss aet Couwry. ia 
[Brooklyn Daily News. Bergen, 0 0 1 2 For Governor. 
A NEWLY piscovergn Sart Spero. A salt Ta ne a 29 Whigs. Ven Buren. 
spring has been opened in the town of Galen, coun-} There is a tie in rs net anda whig ails Johnson, DII Thomas, DaS 
ty of Wayne, about fifty rods from the Erie caval, | Sf twelve in the assembly PHT Howard 1.880 ilk 
on the land of the Rev. Dr. Judd, of Ithaca, with the | Phe. legislature of New Jersey will elect, by joint Kilbo ’ rae | P orl 2,386 
fairest prospect of the best of brine, and even of the | allot a & reor a ehel (istics: aalala treasurer M um, T a ny: 2,263 
fossil salt as is evidenced by comparing the borings | and het cewinee fo pitty , : mo A a , 2,241 
in Europe, and the late boring near Abingdon, in Fhe incroase ol popula lon asshows by the late | j rner, "989 isteau, ’ 
Virginia, with the report of the engineer employed nas Pop : blvanes ackson, Hook, 
: census, gives Essex county two more assemblymen Aonearotis Crrr. 
at Galen. The diameter of the tube board is 4 in- | than Jast ear, Hunterdon one increase, Mercer one Governor. 
ches, 320 feet deep. The vien is strong, and conti- do. M uate uth one. do. Con uently the new at , For Ge F, 
nues to run profusely over the tube, destroying all sembiv-wili comprise 58 ae Last year 53. c W hig. 181 | F Thor Buren. 
vegetarian within its rea It is tncounraonly pure, Y mp f Wm. C. Johnson, Ps Dela omas, 112 
ucing the finest salt without the use of lime. The 5s 
brine is forced up by the gas with a violence known PENNSYLVANIA. John Johnson, 174 | B. Welsh, of B. 114 
no where else. Exscrions. The e for Borer, oe) r ee Copnry. 
r of congress in place aH Governor. 
Tue Generar Convention of the Protestant Epis- a r ok plac on Tuesday last. Prhe returns Whig. Van Burn. 
copal church assembled in St. Paul's chapel, New | received leave no doubt whatever of the re-election | Johnson, 1,106 | Thomas, 1,364 
York, yesterday (Wednesday) morning, at 10 o’clock. | of Governor Ponrer, (Van Buren), by a large majo- For Pagers, 
Morning ar was offered by the Rev. D. Lyell, of | rity. and of a decided Van Buren majority in the le- | Worthington, 1,104 ens, 1,383 
New York, assisted in the lessons by the Rev. Dr. | zislature. Compton, 1,097 | T. 8. Dorsey, 1,372 
Proal, western New York. The anti-communion |” We have the complete official returns of Philadel- | M. Dorsey, 1,077 | Sellman, 1,360 
service was read by the right rev. the bishop of the phia city. They are as follow: Ridgely, 1,010 | Hamniond, 1,359 
eastern diocese, and the holy communion was admi- RILADELPHIA QTY. a 


Sr. Mary’s Counrr. 
nistered by him, assisted by all the bishops. The ysual For Governor. 


: Van Buren. . 
sermon was preached by the right rev. the bishop of ies For Governor: | W hig. Van Buren. 
New York, and was an able vindication of the 17th | parts 5,920 | Porter, 4,380 | Johnson, 743 | Thomas, 450 
article of the church against any supposed Calvanistic i or ; For = 
tendencies. Ingersoll, 5,322 | Pettit, 4,596 | Causin, 753 No opposition. 
The two houses then proceeded to organize. All For ayer. Sutton, 639 
the bishops were present, with the exception of | Scott, 5,658 | Badger, 5,000 | Hopewell, 617 
bishop Meade, who arrived during the morning and For Sheriff. | ’ 529 
will no doubt take hisseat to-day. The Rev. Dr. | Morris, 6,199 | Hutchinson, 3,944 For C 
Wainwright was elected secretary to the house of EPE i Gough, A Mice , u 
bishops. MARYLAND. l dake 157 | Carroll ; 
. 8S anks, 9 52 
In the house of clerical and lay deputies, the Rev. | he vote for a governor, to serve for three years | Crane 92 | Sothoron 48 
Dr. Wyatt was appointed president pro tem. and the | from the first Monday of January next, and of dele- Harrison, Bl | Wood, ` 98 
Rev. Dr. Anthon secretary pro tem. A committee | vates to the general assembly, took place pn Wednes- CARROLL County. 
was then appointed to report on the testimonials of aay. the 6th instant. We insert such returns as we For : 
deputies, and upon their a se 4 aa ta that near- | have received, where they include an entire county. Whigs. Van Buren. 
ly all the dioceses were represented. A motion was| ‘There was also a state senator elected for the city | Johnson 1,443 | Thomas, 1.618 

n made to go into the election of president and se- | of Baltimore in place of Mr. Howard, resigned. , Fr ; , 
cretary, when the rev. gentlemen who had been ap-| Baurmore Cirr. The following is the aggregate | Reese 1,426 Powder, 1,645 
pointed to fill those offices temporarily were respec- | votes given in the city of Baltimore, at this and the | McCollum 1,492 | Boyle 
tively elected to them. After several of the usual pre- | three preceding elections. Eeer ~” 1.404 | Davis. 1.610 
liminary resolutions, both houses adjourned to meet Whig. V. B. Total. | Thomson, 1.396 | Stul, 1591 
this morning at 9 o’clock, at St. John’s chapel. October, 1840, 6,21 6,608 12,826 Wasuinetow County. rs 

(V. Y. Amer, ovem. ‘ 7,296 oe ee For 

Raw Roaps ar Auction. Itis stated inthe Al-}| May, 1841, 6,443 146 ’ W hig. Van Buren. 

bany Argus, that the comptroller advertises to sell at tober, “ 6,3 7,427 13,813 | Johnson, a | Thomas, 2,346 

auction, next April, the Catskill and Canajoharie, and Van Buren ticket | rir tan 
Ithaca and Owego rail roads. Both are to be sold Governor. ; Zeller, 231 | Grove, 2,349 
for default to pay the interest on the stocked loaned : Fletcher, ,203 | Spencer, 2,343 
to aid in their construction. à s Clagett, 2,185 Lyday, 2,379 

S . & ? 3 : 2,150 Toliman, , 
REDERICK County. 

NEW JERSEY. eg 8 & 5 pk : 

CorLgce or New Jersey. The annual com- W hig Fan Buren. 
mencement of this institution took place on Wed-| 14 419 409 410 411 409 411 410 | Johnson, 2,583 | Thomas, 2,789 
nesday last. The dogree of A. B. was conferred ə 449 454 453 451 453 452 453 7 
upon fifty-seven youre gentlemen of the senior class, 3d 574 574 571 574 573 572 570| Doub, 2,611 | Simmons, 2,814 
and the degree A. M. upon 36 young alumni of the! 4, 453 457 454 456 454 455 453 | Johnson, 2,000 | Styler, 802 
institution. 5th 585 582 578 581 583 582 580|Ramsburg, ,598 | Geyer, 2,786 

The honorary degree of L. L. D. was conferred on 6th 531 533 527 527 529 590 529| Hughes, ,570 | Biser, 2.777 
tke hon- Joseph C. Hornblower, of Newark, hon.| 7 598 508 511 610 509 511 507 |Simmons, 2,568 | Schley, 9,755 
David L. Swain, president of the university of N.C. Sth 505 514 503 507 503 510 502 Haktrorp County 
The hon. degree of D. D. was conferred on the Rev. Fan Buren. 

i 9th 679 678 679 680 679 . 679 680 
Robert 8. rae of Edenburgh, Scotland, and the |- 10th 354 357 350 353 354 354 354 For Governor. 
hon. degree of A. M. upon the Rev. David A. Frame, lith 515 519 508 517 519 516 505] Johnson, 1,114 | Thomas, 1,151 
a pag a Nd lah 592 595 587 599 600 589 586 For Delegates. 7 

Erection. The state election took place on Tues|13th 638 637 630 635 534 632 628 ea, 1,042 20, 1,224 
day and Wednesday last; we have as yet but few re-{14th 642 646 639 640 642 G38 636) A : 1,091 | Hope," 1,175 
turns—they evince a great falling off of the namber — i — CN 1,024 | Johns, 4,198 
of votes since last year. The general result appears 7,435 7,463 7,400 7,431: 7,491 7,431 7,393 |Stump, 1,066 | Boulden, i, 
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Kent Counry. ASSEMBLY—RECAPITULATION. Gorp Mixes. We have been fayorsd by a friend 
For Governor. _ The house of delagates stands as follows: with the following extract of a letter received a da 
W hig. Van Buren. 1840. 841. or two since, from a gentleman of high respectabili- 
1841 trea g gh respe 
Johnson, Mia | Thomas, 486 A ty residing in the Cherokee country. Sixes, we are 
or Delagates. Counties. W hic. sition. Whig. Opposition. | informed, is an old Indian town, where several lotsof 
J.A. Gale, 543 Cann, 507 Allegan hig Oppo 0 pr 9 land were found to have a very rich surface, depo- 
T. M. Sutton, 533 | Shaw, 492 Arivapetta city l 0 1 0 site and vein mines of gold. Some four years since 
R. M. Gale, 579 | Hurtt, 501) Anne Arundel 4 0 0 4 we ee ape a was taken from a branch on 
Baltimore cit 0 5 0 5 its margin, and many other lots near by were found 
oT For Geveraak. aoe AN 0 5 0 5 to be valuable. ite oai A ayaa rs 
Van Buren. alvert 3 0 3 0 “Hickory , (Cher. Co.) Oct. 1, i 
Johnson, 1,035 | Thomas, 1,089 | Caroline 3 0 3 0 The gold mine of Gerald’s continues to be pretty 
Carroll 0 4 0 4 good; they have taken some 800 dwts. from it, one 
, For Delegates. 08 | Cecil 3 0 0 3 piece weighing 18dwts. About the Sixes, they con- 
McKaig, 1,030 | Buskjrk, ain | Charles 3 0 3 0 - |tinue to take it with great success—three dew fre- 
oar boie sate anan, aang Dorchéater 4 0 4 0 quently make from 50 to 100 dwts. in a day. 
idge!y, ' rans, "| Frederick 5 0 0 5 erry 
TALBOT COUNTY. arfo 2 2 0 4 ° 
; For Governor. Kent 3 0 3 0 A SreciaL Execrtron to fill a vacancy in the legis- 
Whig. Ven Buren. Montgomery 4 0 4 0 lature, took place, at New Orleans, a few days since. 
Johnson, 682 | Thomas, 774| Prince George’s 4 0 4 0 The vote stood: Hunt, the nominated whig candidate, 
For Delegates. Gen Anne’s 3 0 0 9# 607; Lewis, (W.) 388; Pierce, (V. B.) 576. 
Harrington, 674 | Sherwood TTT) Somerset 4 0 4 0 w 
i ’ war | ’ - WISKONSAN. 
Goldsborough, 671 | Wills, 790 | St. Mary’s 3 0 3 0 y 
; ~e Talbot 0 3 0 3 Erection. Mr. Donee, the Van Buren candidate, 
Tilghman, Pie rca 116 Washington 4 0 0 4 is ected eee to congress by 490 to 500 majori- 
ty Worcester 4 0 4 0 ty. The whigs it is said have elected a majority of 
Corkrall, 678 | Arringdale, 768 we os Ea = the vacancies to the legislature and will Masė a a. 
gen hee 60 19 37 41 jority in the upper, and perhaps in both houses. 
or Governor. 19 35 
Whig. Van Buren. — — TENNESSEE. 
Johnson, rer A ona 1,295| Whig majority 41 Opposition majority 6 Pop mae tee (oth i second day of the meeting 
or ates. xe . . | of the legislature, (6th instant), Burchett Douglass 
Conventions. On the 20th of this month the mi- 5 ? 3 UET, 
Wilkinson 11164 | Owens,” 1'999_litary convention is to meet in Frederick; and, on the | majority of three votes over H. L. W. Hill, of War- 
aL ’ hae, ‘sng oUth there is to be a temperance procession and con- . oie tee ; 
Rawlings, 1,180 | Knight, 1,303 | vention at the same place, on aise occasion all the ri Cs B.) aoe Talo ee the aan of 
DORCHESTER COUNTY. county temperance societies are invited to join in. ha pile ‘the Va Buren aS nate tue majority In 
For Governor. Tie WATER CANAL TRADE. Statement of pro- |in the house the whigs have three—giving a majori 
Van Buren ) Pp gs e—giving jority 
Saks 1,142 | Thomas ` 816! perty ee at bb ra southward for the quar- | of two to the latter on joint ballot. 
, ? ’ | ter ending September 30th, 1541: 
For Delegates. z pt te EO EA ASER ET g 
Eccleston, 1,105 | Jackson, gig | PEPPECTT OP SPSSy SSPE POOSS| [ALEXANDER McLEOD’S TRIAL. 
Traverse, 1,090 | Cannon, 823 | aR g 33 26° <2 EREE & 5 ss aaa ee oe 
Nicols, 1,094 | Hooper, 820; 28 e=Soa eS E 522 se § aps 2218 The long agony is over;—McLeod has had a full, 
Richardson, aay Se pet 794 g3? ee Fi Sees’ P Gage |E | fair and impartial trial, is acquitted and discharged— 
Muir, 1,100 | Mobray, 832 5 8 a B Aes > car ® |and thus is avoided a very vexed question between 
Newton, 1,089 | Georgegan, _ 827 sos Tož - the United States government and a state authority, - 
Harrington, 1,086 | Cook, 831 nee % as to jurisdiction, and thus, also, is one point of un- 
QUEEN ANNE’S COUNTY. ape pleasant altercation between the United States and 
Whi For Governor. Yon B a o Doae D S| Great Britain so far settled. 
. an Duren. aw FET R So 1 Or D ee oe +> fs P 3 
Johnson, 702 | Thomas, m1 Yeeros oromepaewoestee sea! [aie the etivdor cf thecul elie nee 
For Delegates. Vestvaktore & BQAARACAR SPADA Aww detailing the particulars of the trial which occupied 
Hooper, 700 | Carmichael, eR the circuit court at Utica, New York, from Monday 
Georga; ga Bryan, g the 4th to Tuesday the 12th instant, when the case 
aca, ewnam, a was committed to the jury, who retired for about 
Kibo oe | Slory. = twenty minutes and then came into court and return- 
, Ma i S ed a verdict of not guilty, whereupon the prisoner 
GOVERNOR—RECAPITULATION. aD immediately withdrew. 
-——1840.— -——1841.—— 2 Withont attempti } ; 
: E 5 $ pting to Register the immense vo- 
‘ Fy = Bo lume of testimony adduced in the case, we shall 
5 Š 3 o ; ; 
COUNTIES. $ § S place before our readers so much of the proceedings 
2 i à : ; 
g 3 as will put them in possession of the main facts, and 
S S R » 5 
An y 1 1 1, 09 3 1.03 5 1,089 > o pte r $ S Bite S of the ee Mere ie gece She a of a 
an is Ki à 181 112| 2S328.8 a53 £PSSSo-25 Sex|> | case appear to have reposed. In order todo this, the 
Anne Arundel 1,604 1,384 1,106 1,364| $ By a mi SEZ N AIFEEIFEIFIT E 5 opening of the case by the attorney general and re- 
Baltimore city 7,296 1398 wih ove p ae ia rhe ee aes SESSASS plication of the counsel for the prisoner on the close 
Baltimore county 1,941 2/620 L414 24818], Numberof bons cleared in July, 309; August, 288; | of the testimony for the prosecution, are inserted in 
Caroline 687 535 605 551 er this number—the summing of the counsel and charge 
Carroll 1,554 1,610 ae 1,618 VIRGINIA. of the presiding judge we shall insert in our next— 
ya 1403 Hana i- 13 it BELLEVILLE Burnt. This splendid edifice, one of with perhaps a selection from the testimesy, 
Dosche a 1.381 839 1.142 816 | the noblest private establishments in the U. States, Urica Over ann TEMINER, OCTOBER 4, 1841. 
apes ' i situated a mile from Richmond, Va. and occupied b The jurors named, having been sworn— 
Frederick 2,958 2,623 2,583 2,789 , pied by J 8 
H ford 13 49 12 18 111 4 1151 Mrs. Mayo, widow of the late col. John Mayo, and | Wiris Hatt, esq. attorney general, opened the case 
Ken E erg 476 "597 "426 | mother-in-law of gen. Winfield Scott and Dr. Cabell, |On the part of the people as follows: Gentleman of 
=e 1.099 665 909 739| 0f Richmond, was burnt to the ground on Saturday the jury, I stand before you in obedience to the law 
ontgomery ’ last—supposed to have been the act of an incendiary. | and in the name of the people of the state of New 


Prince George 
Queen Anne’s 


Somerset 323 mj 
St. Mary’s 895 415 743 450 
Talbot 749 632 683 776 
Washington 2484. 2,290 2,196 2,346 
Worcester 1,494 691 594 mj. 
33,528 28,752 26,246 26,902 
28:752. 26,246 
Harrison maj. 4,776 | Thomas’ majority 656 
The majority ac to some statements is made 


only 505; we shall be able to ascertain the exact 
state of the case when the official returns are pub- 


_ NORTH CAROLINA, 
The Raleigh Register, of Tuesday, announces the 
death of Joun Owen, formerly governor of this state. 
He died on Saturday last. 


— 


GEORGIA. 

Exection. The state election which took place 
on the 4th inst. resulted in a decided triumph of the 
Van Buren party. McDona.p, the Van Buren can- 
didate for governor, will have a majority of some 
thousands, and there will be a Van Buren majority 
on joint ballot of 15 or 20. 


*A tie for the third member. 


York, to make good before you the charge of mur- 
der against Alexander McLeod, the prisoner at the 
bar. The grand inquest, under the solemnity of their 
oaths, have denounced the prisoner at the bar as 
guilty of the blackest in the catalogue of crimes, and 
it now devolves on me to place before you the evi- 
dence of his guilt. Gentlemen of the jury it cannot 
be disguised that this trial has produced an extraor- 
dinary excitement in the public mind; we see it in 
the crowding masses of anxious citizens who have 
collected to witness the proceedings of this day.— 
Perilous to juries are these paroxisms of popular 
agitation. d for that reason, and to warn you 
against your danger, | advert to this circumstance; 
they are stumbling-blocks in-the way of. your oaths, 
over which hundreds have fallen. hatevyer, then, 
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may be the extraneous causes which have produced 
this great popular excitement, it is to you and Ij 
nothing; neither ya or I have any concern with 
them, except to shut our eyes and our ears and to 
close every avenue to our minds against them. If 
possible, we should suppose that we are alone with; 
the prisoner and his witnesses; we should forget that. 
there is around us an 

save that alone of th 
My duty, gentlemen of the jury, like yours; is as 
plain and as easy to be discerned as it is difficult to 
performed. To array and present to you, to examine, | 


cited—a task which overwhelms me with a sense 
of the greatness of my responsibility and the inade- 
quacy of my powers, and drives me reluctantly, with 
unfeigned humility, to throw myself upon your in- 
dulgence, and pray you not to let the cause of justice 
suffer for want of power in the people’s advocate. 
If, from base fear or innate weakness, I do not press 
the cause with the vigor essential to the develop- 
ment of truth, redouble your own vigilence, lest truth 
be crushed by error. On the other hand, if in my 
efforts to sustain my cause against the powerful ar- 
ray of talent and eloquence which is enlisted on be- 
half of the prisoner, I should appear captious or over- 
zealous, set it down against me. But, I pray you, let 
it not turn your hearts against the truth and justice 
of the cause presented before you. 
Gentlemen of the jury: The indictment which the 
grand jury have found, and which is now presented 
or your consideration and investigation, charges 
Alexander McLeod with having murdered, on the 
29th December, 1837, Amos Durfee. This charge 
is presented in various forms or counts, seventeen in 
number. The facts are presented in such various 
forms in order to meet the testimony as it will be 
poor The first count charges the prisoner with 
ving assaulted Amos Durfee, and with a gun, load- 
ed with powder and one leaden bullet, shot the said 
Amos Durfee, and thereby caused his death. 


and enforce, and urge upon you testimony which | 

The second count states the same facts as the first, 
but states that it was done with a pistol, instead of 
a The third count states that it was committed 
by John Mosier, and that Alexander McLeod was 
present and aiding. Mr. Hall then proceeded to 
enumerate the various counts in the indictment, the 
substances of which, and all the charges is, he said, 


it may not be irrelevant to state thus far, that our 
citizens who, without forming themselves into any 
military body on our own soil, but single handed and 
alone left our territory and united themselves with a 
foreign power; by doing so they violated no law of 
this state or of the United States, or the law of na- 
tions. They have done no more, gentlemen of the 


ear to hear or any eye to see, jury, than has been done by every nation on the face 
e all-seeing Gop oF JUSTICE. of the earth. 


Your own reeollections of history will give you 
numerous examples. The Swiss served in every 
army of Europe; and who ever complained of that, 
or ever thought of holding them responsible? When 
Lord Cochran assisted the states of South America, 
or Lord Byron, by devoting his life and fortune to 
aid the Greeks in their struggle for liberty from 
Turkish bondage, did any person ever complain of it, 
or pretend that by such acts they violated any law of 
nations? Nor did any country complain when the 
great, good and glorious Fafayette devoted his life 
to his love of liberty, and gave his princely fortune 
and himself to assist the patriots of our own soil. 

It will appear, from testimony, that the objects of 
the owner of the Caroline were totally of a different 
character. The collection of people at Navy Island 
had excited great curiosity. At that time of the 
year the lake and canals were closed with ice, and 
the men who navigated them were relieved from 
their labors. Winter was set in, and the farmers 
and laborers were released from their toil. It was 
at the time of the Christmas holydays, and they had 
congregated at Schlosser, which was the nearest 
point to Navy Island. Was it extraordinary that 
one of our countrymen, and especially one of our 
eastern brethren, should see an object of enterprise 
in the circumstances which then existed in his neigh- 
borhood? Such was the fact. Mr. Wells saw that a 
great curiosity was drawing persons to Navy Island, 
not one of whom was connected with the insurgents 
on that place; and Mr. Wells saw an opportunity of 
making gain by his boat, which was then lying idle 
and unprofitable at Buffalo. With this idea, and 
intending no offence against God or man, he started 
from Buffalo to Schlosser. He stop at the inter- 
mediate Jandings of Grand Island, Navy Island and 
Schlosser. After reaching Schlosser, about 2 o'clock, 
he crossed to Navy Island, made two trips that af- 
ternoon, carrying passengers and such articles as 
might be carried on board any other ferry boat 
making this passage. It will appear that among the 
articles on board the Caroline was a cannon. Much 
stress has been, and probably will be laid upon 
this, in the course of this trial; and I now pause to 
comment on that, in order that you may see what a 
feeble bearing an act of this kind should have on the 
case. It was an articles which the vessels of nations 
who are not at war are forbid to carry, under penal- 
ty of forfeiture and no other. Ifa neutral vessel is 
taken in possession of articles which she is forbidden 
to carry by the laws of nations, they are forfeited; 
but when they are landed she is not hable to be seiz- 
ed or molested. This applies to the high seas, the 
common proper of all nations. At the same time 


painful duty. But it is a duty as peremptory and pa- 
ramount as it is painful. But, gentlemen of the jury, 
thank God it is no part of my duty to attempt to 
blind, mislead or deceive you. I am not required to 
insist upon any principle which I do not believe to 
be law, or upon any evidence which I do not believe 
to be true. The task to which my oath binds me is, 
with a calm, resolute and unshrinking mind, to elicit 
the truth, and place it before you. The task in this 
trial, embarrassed by what we see around us, pre- 
judiced in many quarters by unfounded and absurd 
rumors—prejudiced in all quarters by the fears, the 
interests and the passions of men, which it has ex- 
and of this state, while in the county of Niagara, in when this vessel was passing between Schlosser and 
this state, was killed by the prisoner at the bar, or, Navy Island, a ferry hoat was plying between Buf- 
by some persons with whom he was nearly or im- | faro and Waterloo, on the Canada side, and daily and 
mediately connected and assisting. To sustain this | hourly carrying arms and munitions of war; and the 
indictment it will be proved before you that on or; Canadian army was fed from the American shores. 
about the 28th of December, 1837, an American| And there, again, (I do not say it with pride), Ame- 
steamboat, called the Caroline, a boat of about 30 or; rican citizens were found in the ranks of the British 
40 tons, left the harbor of Butfalo for Schlosser, about ' army in Canada, and this at a time when it was 
18 miles below Buffalo Falls and 2 miles above Nia- Charged that the interference of our citizens was un- 
gara Falls. The boat was manned by American ci- i justly and iniquitously made—a charge which is not 
tizens, regularly enrolled at the custom house of Buf- | founded in fact. 
falo, according to the laws of the United States,| After having made these trips, the steamboat Ca- 
and had a regular license from the collector of that; roline was moored at Fort Schlosser, as it is called. 
port to ply between Buffalo and Schlosser. At that | But be not deceived, gentlemen, by the name; there 
time, gentlemen of the jury, some 200 or 300 Cana-, is no fort there; the site of the old fort is now cover- 
dian insurgents had taken possession of Navy Island, | ed by luxuriant corn, and the only two houses near 
which ra possessed and claimed, and held in the it were a warehouse on the end of the wharf, and 
name of the provisional government of ay Ca-' Field’s tavern about fifty or sixty rods off. There was 
nada. There had’ been great excitement in Canada, | scarcely another house within two miles of the place. 
and this excitement extended all along the border.} At this tavern, which was the only house in the 
Efforts were made by the Canadian insurgents to en- neighborhood, hundreds of persons were congregat- 
list our citizens in their cause. The fugitives from ed, and applied to Mr. Wells for permission to lodge 
the terrible massacre at St. Charles and St. Eus-} on board the Caroline, in consequence of not having 
tache, whose houses had been burned and their pro-, room at the tavern, and he gave them permission; in 
perty destroyed, wives and children driven into the| accordance with which, some eighteen or twenty 
snows of a Canadian winter, found no difficulty, when | took up their lodgings on board the boat that night. 
telling the tales of their direful suffering, in enlisting ' This boat was not armed, had no equipment of her 
the feelings and sympathies of our frontier citizens.; own; none of her men were armed, nor were any 
And it was an easy and natural step from being sym-| of those who went on board that night armed. About 
pathizers with the sufferers to sympathize with their, ten o’clock the watch was set, as is usual, and the 
cause. And thus stimulated, some of the more reck- | persons on board retired to repose, unsuspicious of 
less of our young men joined the insurgents on Navy . danger as they were unconscious of wrong. About 
Island. ae ~. _| twelve o’clock (the testimony may vary from half 
Great Britain has complained of this act, andj past eleven to one o'clock) they captain was aroused 
many of our most judicious citizens have looked| by the watch, who told him that boats filled with 
upon it as a great fault. It is no part of my case} men were coming on board. Soona noise of tramp- 
or design to vindicate the patriots or insurgents, but| ling and shouting was heard, and the men aroused 


bears against the life of a human being is always a 
that Amos Durfee, a citizen of the United ctl 


from their slumbers, rushed forth, with what articles 
of clothing were at hand. They rushed for the com- 
panionway, the gangway, and every avenue that 
might afford chance of escape for their lives. Some 
were so fortunate as to escape; others were met by 
armed men, who thrust at them with swords and | 
pikes; and, though severely wounded, yet they es- 
caped. It is but too probable, gentlemen of the jury, 
that there were others who alarmed at the sudden 
on-set, by the cries and shouts, by the firing of pis- 
tols and the cries of ‘‘no quarters,” and apprehen- 
sive of being put to death, secreted themselves around 
the boiler and other places, and came forth, after their 
ruffianly assailants had left, only to meet the rushing 
of the flames, and listen with bewildering horror to 
the roar of Niagara. 

But, gentlemen, those who had escaped from the 
boat had not thereby escaped from danger. Some 
who had escaped their assailants on the deck were 
pursued into the warehouse, which was searched 
with lights to ascertain, in the language of them- 
selves, “if some of the d——d Yankees were not 
there.” Amos Durfee, whose sad fate is the imme- 
diate cause of your being pannelled, was found on 
the wharf some four rods from the boat, with a ball 
shot through his head, the gun o oles being fired 
so near him that the cap on his head was singed with 
the flame of the gun with which he was shot. He 
was doubtless shot at the spot, and died instantly of 
his wound. It will appear before you, gentlemen, 
that the assailants who committed this bloody deed 
were a band of armed men, between forty and sixt 
in number, who came from the Canada shore. It 
will appear that it were a secret and volunteer ex- 
pedition, got up for the purpose of destroying the Ca- 
roline. 

At that time, gentlemen of the jury, there was on 
the Canada shore an army of 2,500 men, who were 
collected on the occasion of the seizure of Navy Is- 
land by a body of insurgents. They were there 
avowedly for the purpose of repelling any invasion 
by the insurgents. From this it has been alleged 
that it was a transaction mare of a military than 
civil character; that, being so organized, it was not 
to be governed by the rule which prevail in courts 
of justice where the civil and municipal law alone 
prevails. It is right, gentlemen, that your minds 
should be disembarrassed from all questions of that 
kind, and to that end I present this case broadly, in 
order that, when the evidence comes before you, you 
may see its force and bearing upon the case. I will 
therefore submit to you the decision of the supreme 
court of this state in the case, given on a statement 
of facts submitted by the affidavit of the prisoner 
himself—a decision given after an able and learned 
argument by the counsel for the prisoner, and after 
great deliberation, which has given great and new 
honor to the judiciary of our state. After that deci- 
sion, that question is entirely disposed of, and the 
questions which it is your province to decide are dis- 
tinctly pointed out to you. ; 

[Mr. Hall then read the very able opinion of Judge 
Cowan, delivered before the supreme court in New 


| York, which has already been published. ] 


Mr. Hall then continued: Gentlemen, let me now 
call your attention to what has been decided, in the 
case. The supreme court has decided, in the first 
place, that it was not to be governed by the laws 
of war, nor by the laws of Canada, but by our own 
civil laws. Therefore the question before us con-. 
tains nothing more than if one man had killed ano- 
ther, and was put upon his trial for the murder. It 
comes under the cognizance of the same laws under 
which we all live. It has been decided, secondly, that 
no order from the British government can justly, ex- 
cuse, or palliate. Another point is that in order 
to excuse the act on the ground of self defence, 
or defending the country, it must have been done 
to N an immediate, dangerous and pressing as- 
sault. 


The offence was committed against our laws alone, 
and not against the laws of any other country. Blood 
has been shed upon our soil, and we are responsible 
for it, and no other poopie: and if hecannot be pu- 
nished here he cannot be punished in Canada. He 
has violated no law of Canada, no law of the U. States. 
Here, and here alone, the avenger of blood calls upon 
you, if he be proved guilty, to answer for the blood 
shed with the blood of the prisoner. The supreme 
court pora on the oath of the prisoner, assum- 
ing all the statements to be true, and takes ground 
that Durfee was in arms at Navy Island against the 
Canadians. This places the prisoner in the same 
situation as if Van Rensselaer or any other patriot 
general had been killed instead of Durfee. But the 
testimony will show you that the man killed had as 
little connexion with it as yourselves. It will be 
shown that he was in nowise connected with the in- 
surgents, but that he was there in pursuit of his own 
lawful business. 
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The only question left for you to decide is a ques- 

tion of fact. Was the prisoner one of the assailin 

arty in the destruction of the Caroline and kille 
Durfee? To that single point you are limited. The 
questions of law have been decided by the supreme 
court, which you and this court and all of us are 
bound to obey, and it is for you to bear in mind that 
the testimony as to any other point than proving his 

resence at the scene, is to be thrown aside as tend- 
ing only to embarrass Me The question then is, 
Was the prisoner one of the party who destroyed the 
Caroline? On this point we will examine numerous 
witnesses, some of whom say that amongst those who 
were avowedly of the expedition, the prisoner has 
declared he was one. We willshow that previous to 
the expedition the prisoner was one of those most 
actively engaged in getting it up. That the day be- 
fore he went to Buffalo to ascertain whether the Ca- 
roline was coming down to Schlosser. That he took 
a deep and active interest in the affair, and that on 
that very evening he was engaged enlisting persons 
for the expedition. That on several occasions he ex- 
hibited a sword, and pointing to blood upon it, said 
that that was the blood of a d——d Yankee. Other wit- 
nesses will prove that they saw him ge with the boats 
on the expedition, and others that they saw him on 
his return from it. 

Such is the nature of the testimony showing you 
what part the prisoner took in the expedition to de- 
stroy the Caroline, in which Amos Durfee met his 
death. Little now remains for me but to ray down 
a few simple propositions, which you will keep in 
your minds in order that you may properly judge of 
the weight of evidence. Having now stripped the 
case of all extraneous and foreign law, we come to 
try it by our own law, as it has been administered 
since we have been a state independent of England, 
and as it is administered in England. 

“Every homicide is presumed to be malicious, and 
therefore murder until the contrary appear. It is 
for the accused to show any matter of justification or 
excuse.” 

2d. Proposition—Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence, 651. 
The malice necessary to constitute the crime of mur- 
der, is not confined to an intention to take away the 
life of the deceased, but includes an intent to do any 
unlawful act which may probably end in depriving 
the party of life. 

4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 199—The malice 
prepense, essential to murder, is not so properly spite 
or malvolence to the individual in particular, as an 
evil design in general; the dictate of a wicked, de- 
praved and malignant mind. 

2d Revised Statutes, 546; to the same. 

3d Proposition.—If an action, unlawful in itself, be 
done deliberately and with intention of mischief, or 
great bodily harm to particulars, or if mischief indis- 
criminately, fall it where it may, and death ensue, 
against or beside the original intention of the party, 
it will be murder. 2R $. same proposition 546. 

4th Proposition—Roscoe 640.—In order to convict 
the prisoner of murder it is not necessary to prove 
that the fatal blow was given by his hand. 

B. C. C. 24.—If he was present, aiding and 
abetting the fact committed, he is a principal in the 
felony. The presence need not be [34] an actual 
immediate standing by within sight, or knowing of 
the fact. 

Foster, 350.—If several persons set out together, 
or in small parties upon one common design, be it 
murder or other felony, or from any other purpose 
unlawful in itself, and each takes the part assigned 
him, some commit the facts, others to watch at pro- 

r distances and stations to prevent a surprise or to 

avor, if need be, the escape of those who are more 
immediately engaged, they are all, if the first be 
committed, in the eye of the law, present at it. [Read 
also, the Tessing hunt-house case, 1 Hale, P. C. 466.] 


These are the principles and rules of law which 
must govern this case. There can be no dispute 
about them. They are principles well established; 
it is only for you to apply these principles of law, 
and if the evidence brings the prisoncr within the 
full purview of the law, you must find him guilty.— 
Before you find him guilty, you must be satisfied of 
these facts: Ist, that Amos Durfee was killed. 2d, 
that he was killed in Niagara county. 3d, by a pis- 
tolor musket shot, or a weapon of a similar charac- 
ter. 4th, that he was killed by the prisoner. 5th, 
or that he was killed by those he was knowingly aid- 
ing or abetting. If either of these facts are establish- 
ed, your verdict must be one of guilty. 

I have endeavored to place the leading features of 
this case before you, both as to law and as to fact, so 
far and no farther than it might be understood to ap- 
ply to the evidence. 

The interests committed to your charge are of in- 
expressible importance. To the prisoner—his life 
is in your hands. To the people—they have com- 
mitted to you the vindication of those laws on which 
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all our lives depend. Ifthe prisoner is proved guilty, 
and you find him innocent, you will sap the very 
foundations of justice. 

Gentlemen, this trial must necessarily be long, te- 
dious and painful. Let me urge you arm your- 
selves with patience, as you would consult your own 
future peace. This trial will be an epoch in your 
lives. You will think of it on your farms—at your 
firesides—and in your wayside wanderings through 
the world; and when the last dread hour of review 
arrives, when your past lives and reminiscences arise 
before you—when the dark things of this world are 
about to be illuminated by a light from eternity, this 
trial will stand forth as one of your most important 
acts, and the greatest and most solemn of your re- 
sponsibilities. If from fear, favor or partiality, or 
from any other weakness; if through overlooking the 
law and testimony, which you are bound to observe 
by the solemnity of your oath; if by any unwarranted 
assumption you attempt to decide upon the expedi- 
ency of this trial or eonviction, the consideration of 
which belongs to the executive; if by any vain pre- 
sumption you attempt to weigh the consequences, 
which belong to God alone; if from any or all of 
these causes you find a false verdict, at that last dread 
hour you will bitterly but vainly regret it. 

I have but one word more to say to you. It is to 
conjure you, during the whole of this trial, at the be- 
ginning and the end, and every stage of it, to keep 
before you, as if written in letters of fire, the words 
“he just and fear not.” 

he case for the defence was opened by Mr. Spen- 
cer as follows: 

Gentlemen of the jury. I will endeavor to open 
this defence in the manner which has just been sug- 
gested by his honor the circuit judge, because it 1s 
precisely the way in which every defence should be 
opened, and from which the jury can best appreciate 
the evidence to be brought before them. I need 
scarcely say that this is a case of no ordinary charac- 
ter and importance. It is the first of the kind you 
have ever tried, or in all probability will be in 
called on to investigate. A solemn duty has devolved 
upon you, and I have not the smallest doubt that it 
will be fully and faithfully discharged. 

The defence which we intend to make is two-fold, 
and I will place it before you in its double aspect, 
thus early, in order that the court may be prepared 
to direct our conduct of the case as it may think pro- 
per. In the first place, then, we will inquire whether 
any murder has been committed at all, and secondly, 
whether, if that question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, whether Alexander McLeod’ was one of the 
murderers. 

The first portion of our defence, we shall conduct 
with all deference to the opinion of the reme 
court, which the learned attorney-general referred to 
so fully in his opening. We are no strangers to that 
opinion, nor to the questions presented on the argu- 
ment which drew forth that opinion, and if the learn- 
ed gentleman opposite really supposes, as he said, 
that the counsel of the prisoner sustained a rebuke, 


when that opinion was delivered, I avail myself of 


this early opportunity to say that the counsel have 
never felt the justice of that rebuke, and it yet re- 
mains to be shown that the opinion administered any 
just rebuke. There are some things in that opinion 
which, when J first heard them within this very circle, 
that fell upon my ear as a little strange, but there is 
also very much of that opinion to which I listened 
with great pleasure. That document is ably written; 
it contains the evidence of great research and pro- 
found legal learning, and it may present the sound 
law of the case. But whether it be the sound law of 
the case or not, and whether the learned judge who 
now presides on this trial will so regard it, I know 
not, but I feel bound to conduct this case on the broad 
grounds of what I consider the true principles of law 
as applicable to it. 


We shall then, in the first place, after a few more 
facts shall have been made to appear in evidence be- 
fore you, insist that there can be no such offence as 
that of murder proved as growing out of the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline. And here allow me to say that 
in the whole course of my reading, (limited I admit 
it has been), and in all my experience, I never knew 
of asimilarcase. It is now, for the first time, that 
we see an individual, acting under the authority, and 
by the orders of the government whose subject he 
was, has been put on trial for obeying those orders. 
This is indeed aremarkable occurrence almost at the 
end of the first half of the nineteenth century? As 
the counsel of Alexander McLeod, then, I shall have 
occasion to contend that there can be no such thing 
as murder charged against any of the persons who 
formed the expedition sent to destroy the Caroline; 
and let me here add, that the question as to whether 
that act was a justifiable procedure or not on the part 
of the British provincial government, cannot be en- 
tertained by you: - 


The facts, gentlemen, to be adduced, will show — 
that this party which made the attack on the Caroline, 
consisted of the crews of seven boats—six of them 


containing eight persons, and one containing nine— 


and which were made up of British provincial soldiers 
then on duty at Chippewa, or British naval officers 
then on duty at Chippewa—that Col. McNab ordered 
the expedition—that he acted under the authority of 
sir Francis Bond Head, the provincial governor, who 
directed them to seek out and destroy the Caroline, 
which he then believed to be in the employment of 
the on Navy Island, who had there raised the 
standard of revolt, fortified their camp, and opened 
their batteries on the Canadian shore. When this 
party was thus circumstanced, and at a season of the 
year when navigation by any other vessel was ex-. 
tremely perilous, that boat came down for the ex- 

ress purpose of being employed Ri the occupants of 

avy Island, and in their service 4hat boat was from 


“po day engaged. 


he boat was then as liable to destruction at 
Schlosser as if she had been moored at Navy Island, 
so far as respected individual responsibility. Indeed 
it was now proved that Schlosser was the very ren- 
dezvous of the party of the invaders of the island, 
or of those who were continually carried over’to the 
island. We shall contend then that the boat, while 
at Schlosser, was there for as hostile pu as if at 
Navy Island, and that the British authorities were 
therefore as much justified in destroying her there as 
if she had been at the Jatter place; aad I ask every 
American citizen if he would have regarded the de- 
struction of the boat at Navy Island as an offence? 
Might not the island have been justifiably invaded and 
the persons on it taken prisoners and slaughtered 
without the persons so invading it being chargeable 
with the crime of murder, or any other offence 
against the laws whatever? Whether the insurgents 
on the island were right or wrong is wholly immate- | 
rial. Whether the British government had been ty- 
rannical and had driven these people to desperation. 
is wholly immaterial. The Canadian subjects of Great 
Britain seen fit to revolt, and with the assistance 
of American citizens had made open war in Canada, 
and whether it was right or wrong, it was a war, 
and all the rights and immunities that belonged to 
those engaged in war pertained to them. 

We will show to you, gentlemen, that the govera- 
ment of the United States took this view af the case 
—that they took cognizance of this offence, and de- 
manded reparation from the government of Great 
Britain—and that at a later day the British govern- 
ment acknowledged the responsibility of that act and 
declared it was done in obedience to the British pro- 
vincial government, and justified it as a necessary act 
for the protection of the subjects of Great Britain then 
living in Canada. The federal government then un- 
der the constitution had taken full cognizance of this 
whole matter, embracing not only the invasion of our 
territory, but also the destraction of the steamboat, 
the property of one of our citizens, and the taking 
away of the life of another. All, all these conside- 
rations were presented to the notice of Great Britain, 
and our government mindful of the nation’s rights 
and ready to vindicate them, had demanded full and 
entire satisfaction for the injury which our country 
has received. But the individual who formed part of 
that public force of Great Britain stands excused, as 
he always must, from all the consequences of his ac- 
tion under those orders. As an individual offender 
he is not answerable to any tribunal. 


Passing from this, I will now take up another 
branch of the case, and when I am well persuaded 
the intelligent judge who presides here, and myself 
shall have no difference of opinion, whatever may be 
our respective views of the other features of the case, 
and this tenfold more sp ae interesting question of. 
constitutional right—and that is the point as to whe- 
ther McLeod had any thing to do with the transaction 
or not. I am willing, and | intend to call your atten- 
tion more minutely to the evidence sustaining that 
ground of defence, than to that pertaining to the other 
position which we have assumed. Because that evi- 
dence sustaining the latter, is not in any degree sus- 
ceptible of dispute. Every word of evidence given 
on the part of the prosecution, has gone to establish 
our case, and what is yet to come, will only confirm 
what has been shown already. But the point to which 
I call you now is, that Alexander McLeod had no 
more to do with the destruction of the Caroline, or 
with the killing of Durfee, than either of you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury. Not any more. And I speak with 
a knowledge of the facts, and will satisfy you that 
what I have now said is fully and literally true. 

l confess that I am somewhat surprised by the re- 
sults of this trial which we have yet seen. I antici- 
pated much greater strength on the part of the po 
secution. I will say to the attorney general—if Iam 
honored with his indulgence—I will say to his asso- 
ciate, that I am astonished at the fecbleness of their 
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eause, couducted as it has been with such an array 
of talent. 

Without making any extravagant pretensions to that 
sort of skill in matter of this kind, yet I would ven- 
ture fearlessly to enter on the ment on the evi- 
dence as it ia now before you, without the slightest 
dread of a verdict against my client. But I am not 
at liberty to play at hap-hazard in such a case as this. 
J have here to defend a man whose life is as dear to 
him as yours is to you, and to whom you are bound 
to give a fair trial—a patient hearing—and a faithful 
and impartial verdict, just as much as if he were an 
American citizen. I ask no favor at your hands be- 
cause he is a foreigner. We expect nothing whaté- 
ver from your hands on account of the difficulty in 
which your verdict may place the governments of the 
two countries. We ask only that you will listen to 
the evidence, cautiously weigh it, and then pronounce 
whether Alexander McLeod is a murderer or not. 

First, then, we will lay before you a mass of evi- 
dence taken by commission under the order of the 
supreme court, and which, singular as it is, have been 
attended to in the execution by gentlemen on both 
sides. And here let me remark, that the opposite 
counsel have enjoyed all the advantages which a per- 
fect sour cee of our whole case, from beginning to 
end, could afford, whilst we have been kept in pro- 
found ignorance of theirs. 

Yes, had they enclosed the case in the hetacombs 
of Egypt it could not have been more religiously con- 
cesi from our view. None of the new witnesses 
who are relied upon to sustain the prosecution went 
before the grand jury. There may be a few excep- 
tions, but I believe my assertion will be found correct. 
And permit me to add that in my judgment if this 
were tried as often as the moon changed, new wit- 
nesses could be found to Hak the case, as strong as 
it has been now presented on this trial. But the com- 
Missions have been returned and the evidence will be 
read before you. With a great deal of pains and 

rseverance my respected colleague succeeded in 
Riding some men, more or less, who were on board 
each of the boats which formed the expedition 
against the Caroline. Twelve or so of our witnesses 
are of thisdescription. First on part of the defence 
we have Col. McNab, who proves the issuing of the 
orders to Capt. Drew, the individual who had charge 
of the expedition. Col. McNab states that the ex- 

dition, when planned, was a profound secret, un- 
nown to any except himself and one or two confi- 
dential officers. The party collected on the shore 
and went an board the ts, and then the purpose of 
the expedition was declared when the party was on 
its way to accomplish its object. 

When the expedition returned, Col. McNab order- 
ed a list of all the men engaged in the expedition to 
be made out, intending to bestow upon them some 
mark of approbation for their hardihgod and success- 
ful conduct of the expedition. And here let me say, 
that however we may regard the transaction, the pro- 
vincial government of Great Britain looked on that 
act as a gallant achievement. But whether they 
rightfully or wrongfully appreciated the undertaking 
is perfectly indifferent to us. To return, however, in 
the lists thus made out, the name McLeod, either 
Alexander or Augustus, does not appear. 

Col. McNab also says that he was on the shore 
when the expedition embarked, and that he did not 
see McLeod, whom he knows most intimately. Then 
every boat’s crew were acquainted with each other, 
and they respectfully testify that McLeod was not 
among them; and it was surely likely that the mem- 
bers of every littlaparty will know each other. This 
is in substance the evidence which we have taken on 
commission, and that willbe the first laid before you, Shortly after leaving the Caroline they met a gen- 
in our defence. You will listen to that reading with' tleman who also is here—Mr. McLean, .of New 
attention, although it may not be so satisfactory as! York, who had spent the previous night at Chippewa 
the evidence of a witness who would be before you | and in company with another person residing down 
personally. — the Niagara river, towards the falls, where tbey met 

But we will also produce before you living witness-| McLeod, whom Mr. McLean well knew, and had 
es, who will speak of what they know. a Mr. | seen in Buffalo a few days before, when McLeod 
ee ss Wh show that the Ae cock of whom | was there. 

ilison spoke as being present with McLeod between) Now gentlemen of the jury, this evidence will be 
the 5th and 15th of January, was absent in Europe, | laid before you, and I aucstion if it will be at all ne- 
and could not possibly have been then present at the | cessary for you to embarrass your minds with the 
place and on the occasion described by Wilson. examination of the present question as to whether 

With respect to Quimby, we will show you that a| murder was committed by any one, but that on the 
short time a letter was received by the post-| contrary you will be rejoiced to find that you can re- 
master here from a gentleman of respectability in| turn a verdict that the prisoner was not guilty be- 
Warren county, Pennsylvania, who hearing of Quim-| cause he had no participation in the matter. 1 know 
by’s intention to comc here as a witness, and know-| it will rejoice your hearts, as it will those of all true 
ing his character, wrote a warning as to his worth-| American citizens, that McLeed is innocent of this 


destruction of the Caroline—that he went to bed 
early, as he was fatigued, having been one of the 

y who rowed round Navy Island. He remained 
in bed till sundown, when he rose, We will then 
show you that he went in company with Mr. William 
Press, then living at Niagara, and now keeping the 
“Hamilton House.” in Hamilton, Canada, and in his 


eae 
Stanford, about five miles distant, in a very bad state 
of the roads, where he got out of his wagon, con- 


John Morrison, a retired British officer in Canada. 


He left Chippewa in company with Mr. Press after 
dark on that day. Well, he got out and went into 


man’s evidence that McLeod came to his house; that 
they sat and conversed till about midnight; that then 
they retired to bed; that he, (Capt. Morrison), rose 


Morrison arose, and their son, a little boy of fifteen 
years of age; that the lad went down to the gate in 
front of the house. That he saw there two gentle- 
men, who stopped as they passed and asked the Jad 
to call his father—that Captain Morrison went down 
and there found some one whom I don't uow re- 
member, witb a Col. Cameron, who lives at Toronto, 
and is an elderly gentleman, and is not able ‘to be 
here. That these gentlemen asked Morrison if he had 
heard the news, and on receiving his reply in the 
negative, they told him of the burning of the Caro- 
line, and gave him as a trophy a fragment of the 
A they had found in an eddy below the 
s. 

Captain Morrison returned to the house and found 
Mr. McLeod at his toilet, and to him he told the in- 
telligence he had just received. McLeod wished to 
go immediately, but was prevailed on by Mrs. Mor- 
rıson to remain for breakfast; Mrs. Morrison will 
show this, and also that Mr. McLeod’s boots, which 
had been wet, werc placed at the kitchen fire, where 
they remained all night, and in the morning were put 
on dry by him; Mrs. Morrison, also a step-daughter, 
I believe, of Mr. Morrison, is also here; she is an 
intelligent lady and will corroborate the testimony 
of her relations. 


To recur to the testimony of Press, to show that 
he cannot be mistaken in the day, he says he was at 
Chippewa but once that winter. He lived at Niagara 
where he kepta public house, and be says that he 
took in passengers from his house that day; that thair 
names are on his books, and the compensation he re- 
ceived from them entered on his cash book, under 
date of the 29th December. But, further, he, will 
tell you that he heard of the destruction of the Ca- 
roline on thé next day, abouf ten o’clock—thus fix- 
ing, beyond all controversy, the day on which Mc- 
Leod was in his company. 

We then take McLeod from Chippewa early in 
the evening to Captain Munson’s where he passes 
the night. Then, in the morning, he rode to the 
Pavilion at the falls, and during that time we have 
no evidence that saw him—but at the Pavilion he 
fell in company with a person who is here—an of- 
ficer of the provincial government, and from the Pa- 
vilion he rode with McLeod to Chippewa conversing 
about the destruction of the “Caroline,” and they 
reached Chippewa about nine or ten o’clock, and 
then rode up the Niagara river to where Capt. Usher 
lived—the gentleman who was murdered at his own 
door—and while on their journey they were fired on 
from Navy Island, one ball falling directly at the 
edge of the river, which was handed to 
when he was returning. 


cLeod 


Jessness; and acting on this information I wrote to| offence. 
two worthy citizens there, who have come here to} And here o es let me ask you if this evi- 
speak of Quimby’s character. This Quimby, you! dence which I have described be true, what will you 


recollect, is the fellow who sold his load of hay and 
went to get payment before daylight from the com- 
missary. it not then be admitted that these men must either 

We will then show you, gentlemen, that McLeod | have invented their glories, or been misled by heat- 
wes at Chippewa, in Davis’ tavern, on the day of the ed imagination? 


think of the testimony you have heard. Will it not 
be found irreconcilable from beginning to end? Must 


McLeod left Davis’ tavern and rode to 


cluding that he would tarry over night with capt. | 


Capt. Morrison's, and we will show by that gentle- | 


early in the morning, as was his custom; that Mrs. | 
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Our witnesses are not surrounded by darkness— 
their observation not limited to a single and momen- 
view of the dawn of day or in the gloom of mid- 
night. They have been m company with the pri- 
soner, and could not be mistaken. ‘here evidence 
then must be all perjured, or ali true. 

And if all true, then you will not have the slightest 
difficulty in pronouncing the verdict that justice de- 
mands—one which is due to the prisoner, to the na- 
tion whose subject he is, and to the American people. 

The learned gentleman then concluded; after oc- 
cupying three quarters of an hour in his opening, and 
as it was now nine o’clock, the court adjourned till 
next morning at the usual hour. 

Turorspay, Oct. 7. The evidence rendered by the 
witness Sears having closed, Mr. Spencer said that 


' he now proposed to bring forward the documentary 
| evidence. 


he learned gentleman stated that he 
would first introduce the various official documents 
that had reference to the regulations at present pend- 


i ing before the governments of the United States and 


Great Britain. 

Mr. Hall—For what pu 

Mr. Spencer—With a view to establish the fact 
that the destruction of the Caroline and the killing of 


' Durfee were the acts of the public force of Great 


Britain, which acts were subsequently authorised by 
EE eel ala | 

r. Hall—You wish then to establish that there 
was a war. 

Mr. Spencer—Or such a state of matters as re- 
leased the individuals acting under the orders of the 
government of Great Britain from all responsibility 
in regard to the consequences of their acts in that 
capacity. Mr. S. then proceeded at very consider- 
able length to show that though there had been no 
formal declaration of war, yet the provincial govern- 
ment of Great Britain had a right to destroy the Ca- 
roline in self defence. 

As however, the learned gentleman used the same 
arguments and adopted the same line of reasoning as 
he did, when the case occupied the attention of the 
supreme court, we do not deem it necessary to pre- 
sent his remarks on these points again to our readers. 

Mr. Hall rose to reply. 

The court relieved Mr. Hall from replying and 
expressed its judicial opinion as follows:—The pre- 
sent indictment has been sent down to us by the su- 
preme court, to be tried like any other issue in the 
circuit court. A motion was made for the prisoner’s 
discharge on the ground that that court could look 
behind the indictment and doing so would be justified 
in discharging the prisoner. The supreme court 
came to the conclusion in the first place that they 
had no right to look behind the indictment; and se- 
cond if they had that the motion should be denied for 
the want of merit or of soundness of the grounds on 
which it was urged, on account namely of the ab- 
sence of any thing like war in such a sense which 
makes the killing of individuals excusable or justifia- 
ble; and for the reason that there was nothing in the 
preceding negociations which took away the right of 
the state of New York to punish offenders against her 
laws. This opinion, which has been arrived at by 
all the judges of the supreme court after the case 
had been ably and deliberately argued before them, 
and which opinion, though for the most part was 
written by one, was the expression of the court.— 
From that opinion, even if I did not agree with it, I 
cannot disscnt. That decision is law with me, and 
may be briefly stated thus:—A band of men compos- 
ed of Canadian rebels, and of American citizens, who 
voluntarily joined them. 


These took possession of Navy Island, and were, 
therefore, a hostile force invading Canada. They 
were directly hostile to the Canadian government; 
and I have no doubt that the Canadian authorities 
had a right to repel that invasion—to suppress that 
insurrection, and to use all the means which nations 
when engaged in war may use against rebel subjects 
or foreign enemies. But while that is true, it is pro- 
per also to look at the rights of neutrals. Every 
citizen of the United States who chose, had a right 
so far as respected his obligations to his own govern- 
ment, to expatriate himself and join the insurgents, 
but when he did so, he was subject to all the conse- 
quences that the real subject of Great Britain incur- 
red. Any of our citizens who chose had a right to 
carry provisions and munitions of war to those insur- 
gents at the risk of their forfeiture, if captured; and 
in that view the Caroline was liable to seizure, if a 
portion of the armament of the Navy Islanders, when 
there, or if possible on the high seas. 

But every member of that hostile band when on 
shore was secure from injury by the adverse power; 
and the British government had no more right to 
send armed men from Canada to make an attack on 
that steamboat Caroline, than they would have had 
to send armed men to Buffalo to seize on the arsenal 
from which they feared the rebels might take arms, 


—— 
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rif in the Niagara district, an ardent, active loyal- 
ist; had busied himself prominently in the defensive 
operations at Chippewa; on the 28th was in Buffalo, 
doubtless on business adverse to the patriots; came | 
very near being lynched by the “sympathisers” who 
bore sway there; came back to Chippewa, and with 
others rowed round Navy Island early in the morn- 
ing of the 29th in search of the Caroline—did not see 
her, but was fired on from the island; went back to | 
Chippewa, and slept two or three hours in the after- 
noon. So much is undisputed. The witnesses for 
the prosecution go on to state that he was seen in 
private conference with Drew, Usher and other Bri- ' 
tish officers at ras dh at 3 or 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, (about which time the destruction of the 
Caroline was doubtless planned); came out of Davis’ 
tavern at 9 o’clock, about which time the men were 
mustered; was imperfectly recognised by capt. Ap- 
pleby among the assaliants on the Caroline; was seen 
to land from one of the boats after the destruction 
had been accomplished; was followed up to Davis’ 
tavern, where he stood some time before the door 
talking of the affair; was seen again at sunrise next 
morning and soon after by two or three, whose at- 
tention was attracted to him by a current report that 
he had been wounded in the attack, which his ap- 
pearance confirmed; that he was then heard to boast 
of his participation in the affair, and that he has since 
Roasted to various witnesses who testified on the trial 
of having "killed one d—d Yankee,” &c. &c. This 
is substantially the case for the prosecution. 

For the defence—aside from the objection that the 
destruction was an act of public force, to be adjudi- 
cated in the forum of nations, and that no murder 
can have been committed therein—a plea overruled 
by the judgment of the supreme court—it is given 
in evidence that McLeod was not in or near Chippe- 
wa at the time the affair took place; that he left that 
evening at 7 o’clock for Niagara; went out to lieut. 
Morrison’s at Stamford, six miles distant; took tea 
there about 8; sat with the family till 10, and with 
lieut. Morrison till after 12; rose at near 8 and was 
not dressed when col. Cameron came along and told 
of the burning of the steamboat; went away about 
9 o’clock; was met on his way to Chippewa near | 
Niagara falls about 10, A. M. by judge McLean and 
Dr. Foote, who had come down from Buffalo to 
Chippewa pail Maa evening, and had when there 
vainly inquired for McLeod both then and in the 
morning; was fired at in passing Navy Island, and 
reared: Chippewa about 11, returning that afternoon 
by Stamford to Niagara, (not the falls). Such, with 
some impeachment of the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, is the case for the defence. 


or to assassinate the mayor of that city lest he might 
give up those arms. | 

- These in my view are the doctrines of the supreme 
court—not only opinions put forth by their decision, 
but clothed with authority, binding upon me, and 
which I have no discretionary power to set aside, 
even if I had examined the question fully, and come 
to an opposite. conclusion from that of the higher 
court. lam administering law here subject to the 
review of that very tribunal, and I therefore feel 
bound to reject the proposition to offer these matters 
in evidence. 2 

= Mr. Spencer asked the court to note his exception 
to its decision. aN | 


The editor of the N. York Tribune, who attended 
the trial during the week which was occupied in the 
examination of witnesses, thus sums up the case as 
developed by the testimony: > 

The preliminary and substantially admitted facts 
are these: A “patriot” rising or insurrection took 
place in both Upper and Lower Canada.in the autumn 
of 1837, which was speedily suppressed—with con- 
siderable bloodshed in the lower province, but very 
little in the upper. The discomfitted insurgents fled 
to the United States—those from the upper province 
mainly to Buffalo and its vicinity. They found there 
a state of feeling and circumstances very favorable 
to their cause—a great meeting was held in the thea- 
tre to “sympathise” with them; a great many volun- 
teered to aid them; a mili force was embodied; 
the arms and the munitions of the state were seized; 
the party moved down the river, crossed over to and 
took possession of Navy Island, situated in the Nia- 
gara river, near the middle of its deep and strong 
current, and only two miles above the Falls of Nia- 

ra. Here they planted batteries and commenced 
Ering upon the adj 


acent Canada shore, the village of 
Chippewa lying just above them. They threatened 
and were expected to make a movement upon Canada 
directly, the adjacent shore being exposed to invasion 
from them at any time, while their own wooded island, 
with a surrounding current tending strongly to the 

eat cataract below, was extremely difficult and 
dangerous to attack. 

But the hastily-levied and a ta force on the 
island, while daily boasting of their numbers and 
prospects, be to feel sadly the want of money, 

rovisions and munitions. Winter had set in, they 
fad little protection from its severity; they were but 
few in numbers, and needed every thing, from com- 
tent leaders down to whole shoes. A force of five 
undred men sent against them might have annihilated 
them. The lake had frozen up, with all the craft u 
on it, though the Ni remained open, as it mainly 
does at all seasons. The patriots therefore sent word 
confidentially to the “executive committee” of their 
friends in Butfalo, begging that supplies and a steam- 
boat be sent to their relief. 

The owners of the more valuable boats refused to 
.jeopard them in this service, but the friends of the 

patriots prevailed on Mr. William Wells, who had 
recently purchased for an inconsiderable sum the 
small] steamboat Caroline, to send her down. She 
was accordingly cut out of the ice on the 28th by vo- 
lunteer aid, hastily manned by a volunteer crew, and 
sent down the 29th—Mr. Wells himself and a num- 
ber of steamboat captains, engineers, &c. being on 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


LETTER FROM MR. TALLMADGE. In the 
Richmond Whig of the 16th ult. is published the fol- 
lowing letter, which having connection with the af- 
fairs of the extra session, we copy: 

Senate chamber, September 7, 1841. 

My pear sir: When the former bank bill was be- 
fore you, | took the liberty of frequently urging its 
approval; I suggested the effects of its approval upon 
yourself, upon the party that elected you, and upon 
the whole country. I also stated what I believed to 
be the sentiments of our friends in and out of con- 
gress, in relation to a veto of that bill, and that their 
feelings would be manifested in a way to show an 
unaltered determination to sustain their former posi- 
tion against the exercise of the veto power, and 
against executive influence over the legislature of 
congress. . 

‘On the receipt of your veto message, it was be- 
lieved the public interest would be promoted by mak- 
ing another effort to meet your views in relation to a 
fiscal agent; and your political friends in both houses 
intent on carrying out the great measures for which 
this extra session was called, determined that all 
feelings of mortification or resentment should be sa- 
crificed to the public good. They accordingly passed 
the bunkrupt bill, the land bill, and another bank 
bill. The two former have been approved by you; 
the latter is now under your consideration—and ever 
busy rumor predicts another veto. I trust that we 
are not to be subjected to that humiliation, and that 
you will, on this occasion, justify the expectations of 
your friends, and disappoint the hopes of your ene- 
mies. 

The public mind is too much excited to receive 
another veto, without the most unequivocal mani- 
festations of disapprobation, not to say indignation. 
Such feelings existed, but were suppressed on the 
former occasion, because it was seen that congress 
was making a great and mighty effort to recover from 
the blow which that message inflicted—a blow the 
more severe and the less to be resisted, because in- 
flicted by a friend—by him too, who had come into 
power with the rich legacy of the lamented Harni- 


She ran down, touching at Black Rock Dam and 
Tonawanda, to Schlosser, thence across to Navy Is- 
land, to which she made three trips during that day, 
and back to Schlosser, where she lay up for the night. 
She took on board at each place whatever was offered, 
and carried a cannon, men, provisions, &c. to Navy 
Island, charging nothing for parae or freight, though 
some few paid voluntarily. Mr. Wells evidently did 
not feel safe at Schlosser, and meant to have returned 
to Black Rock Dam to the night, but there was 
something wrong with machinery—so he staid at 
Schlosser. Thirty-three men—twenty-three of them 
lodgers, merely, who could not find accommodation 
elsewhere—had retired on board, when about mid- 
night she was a ached and boarded by three 
boats full of armed men from Chippewa, who drove 
her inmates ashore, severely wounded James HH. King, 
brother-in-law of Mr. Wells, took isoner Luke 
Walker, a boy; shot Amos Durfee dead, just after he 
had stepped from the boat to the dock, roughly han- 
died some others, set the boat on fire and towed her 
into the current, whence she drifted, a pyramid of 
flame, over the mighty cataract. Her destroyers re- 
turned in triumph to Chippewa. Such is the deed 
which, by a solemn adjudication of the supreme court 
of this state, is held to implicate every individual 
concerned in it in the guilt of murder, and for an al- 
ledged participation in which Alexander McLeod was 
indicted and put on trial for his life. 

The circumstances which are held to involve him 
in this offence are as follows: He was a deputy she- 
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son-—namely, “to understand and carry out 


thetrue 
principles of the government,” of which this measuse 
was the leading one. Those feelings cannot longer 
be suppressed, after another exercise of the veto 
power on the present bill. That bill, it is well um- 
derstood, was prepared in pursuance of your suggestions 
after full consultation with your cabinet, and with other 
gentlemen; and its provisions made to conform to your 
views, and with the unequivocal understanding, that 
it would meet your approbation. re 
, It was brought forward, and passed by your friends 
in congress for the pee of obviating all difficul- 
ties on your part, believing, as they did, from the 
most undoubted sources, that its provisions had re- 
ceived your sanction. I cannot, therefore, for one 
moment, pursuade myself that any credit ought to 
be given to a rumor of a second veto. => i 


It rarely. happens, in the course of one’s public ca- 
reer, that an opportunity offers, which enables a man 
to distinguish himself, and at the same time, to render 
the most important service to the country. Whenever 
such an opportunity does pon itself, if he has the 
sagacity to perceive it, and the moral courage to em- 
brace it, he can gain for himself the enviable title of a 
public benefactor. That is your situation at the pre- 
sent time. The great and paramount interests of the 
country require some sort of a national institution, 
which shall furnish a uniform currency and equalize 
the exchanges. Without these we cannot expect that 

rosperity in business, to which the people are entit- 
ed, and which you have it in your power to promote, 
by granting to them such an institution as ther have 
asked through their representatives. Under its aus- 
pices, the business of the countrý would be once more 
revived, and your name would become closely identi- 
fied with all those great interests which it is the part 
of an honorable ambition to encourage and sustain. 
The wounds inflicted by the veto of the former bill, 
would be cicatrized by the approval of this. The feel- 
ings of disappointment which now pervade the whole 
country, would be turned into joy, and that joy would 
be heightened by the reflection, that neither pride of 
opinion nor inconsiderate counsels could long prevail 
over the patriotic impulses of one determined to do 
his duty to his party as well as to his country. It will 
be no answer to an over-anxious and excited people, 
to say that hereafter something may be don — 
They will tell you that “hereafter is yet to come,” and 
that they require it now; that they have for a series 
of years combated the veto er and executive 
dictation: that the resistence of this power is the very 
foundation on which the principles of the party are 
based, and that they cannot any longer tamely and 
quietly submit to see their principles trampled under 
oot by any one, and more especially by one elected 
by themselves to carry out their great measures, of 
which a national bank was the most prominent and 
important. That they cannot consent to lose, by an 
inglorious and pusillanimous acquiescence, that moral 
force, which their resistance of this power has al- 
ways given them, and without which they cannot 
preserve even their own self-respect, much Jess the 
respect and confidence of the country. 

n my former communication, I expressed an ap- 
prehension that a rejection of that bill would distract 
and destroy the party; I have seen enough of public 
sentiment already, to convince me of the error of that 
opinion. I am satisfied that a rejection of the pre- 
sent bill will not distract or destroy the party. A 
veto may be the means of throwing a small and in- 
significant fragment of it into the illicit embraces of 
the opposition; but that will only serve to give new 
life and renewed energy to the great and patriotic 
mass which remains. They will see the motives 
whieh control such a movement, and they will feel, 
as freemen should feel, when the fruits of the glorious 
victory, achieved under the gallant HARRISON, 
are thus ingloriously airaa. from their grasp.— 
They will once more buckle on their armor and pre- 
pare for another contest—a contest, not only of prin- 
ciple, but of feeling; and, animated by every motive 
that can rouse the patriot to action, they wìll again 
triumph, under auspices that will render their victory 
permanent and complete. 

But I will not indulge thé fear that such a contest 
will be necessary. I will rather hope that you will 
seize this occasion to sustain the confidence of the 
party which placed you where you are; and that you 
will by the approval of this bill, render your ad» 
ministration as popular as you will make the country 
prosperous and the people happy. fk 

Let no hasty opinions which may have been ex- 

ressed against the bill, prevent you from consummat- 
ng an act so honorable to yourself, so desirable to 
your party—so important to the country. It is the 
part of a great man to surmount the obstacles which 
obstruct the way of smaller men. Wasuineron had 
his veto of the first bank bill all prepared, with the 
intention of sending it to congress; but that great man 
changed his purpose at the very last moment, agd 


+ 
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approrea mo bil. Is not his example worthy of 
i 


mitation? Can you not, ought you not, to exhibit on 
(this occasion, those Wieh aualines for which he was 


admiration of the who's eomer Mow enviatle 
would be your position! How laudable the ambition 
‘to imitate such an example! By your approval of 
‘this bill, the most intimate and cordial relations would 
be preserved between yourself and your political 
“friends—the confidence of the party would be sus- 
tained, and we should all have the proud satisfaction 
-of interchanging those reciprocal acts of kindness 
‘and good feeling which are the life and soul of all 
‘honorable, politica] associations. From my intimate 
-acquaintance with the sentiments of our friends, I 
have no hesitation in saying such would be the re- 
sult; and I assured you the great point of difficulty 
being thus happily removed, they would give to your 
administration a united, vigorous and cordial sap- 

support as honorable to themselves as it 
be gratifying to you and interesting to the 
. May I not hope, then, that this great and 
patriotic purpose may influence your decision, and 
- that we may all return to our constituents, having by 
‘our united action accomplished the great objects for 
which we were called together, and receive their 
‘annunciation of “well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants?” ca . 
My solicitude for the success of the party and its 
measures and the consequent prosperity of the coun- 
try, is my apology for this communication—I trust it 
“will be received in the spirit of kindness which dic- 
. tated it, and I cannot but indulge the hope that the 
same spirit will bring you to a conclusion so honora- 
ble to yourself and so anxiously desired by your 
friends. Very truly, yours, 

N. P. TALLMADGE. 
To Presment Tyrer. 


—aye 


MR. CUSHING’S ADDRESS. 
TO HIS CONSTITUENTS. 

I beg leave, as well in execution of those deferred 
offices of private friendship, which, amid the cares of 
the busiest congress of our times, it has been impos- 
sible for me to discharge by individual letter, as in 
order to render to all an account of my stewardship 
thus far as your representative, to address you in this 
form on the great pe questions, which now occu- 
py the thoughts of the people of the United States. 

A few words only, beforehand, in a personal rela- 
tion. 

' Jt has been my anxious endeavor, at the late im- 
portant session, so to act in all things as to guard 
your honor and interests, and those of our great 


“common country. 


My votes in the house of representatives, on the 
several measures before congress, speak for them- 
selves. 

In respect of all but one of these measures, there 
was, you know, perfect concord of action on the part 
of the two houses of congress and the president. 
Concerning one of them, he and they differed. 

On the great political question, as to what course 


-of conduct should be pursued by congress in view of 


this difference, what judgment ought to be passed on 
his action, and on the consequences of that difference, 
it would have been easy for me to shun apparent re- 
sponsibility, leaving events to their own course. 

But contingencies arose, thereupon, in which to be 
passive was to yield way, as it seemed to me, to bad 
and foolish counsels, and inaction became in its effect 
the worst of action, and to acquiesce tamely in wrong 
doing was to make one’s self as truly responsible for 
it as to partake in its perpetration. 

Besides which, in my estimation of the duties of one 
in public station, if he have clear convictions of right, 
he is bound, time and place fitting, to strike in be- 


-half of the good cause. 


On account of my conduct in these questions, in- 
volving as they do great personal and political inte- 
‘rests, and stirring the passions of men, much obloquy 
has been cast upon me by presses out of my district, 
and for the most part out of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which have volunteered to iufluence 
or to anticipate your judgment on your representative. 

Be itso. I have nothing to say in that regard. I 
contentedly submit myself, therein, to the sober sense 
of the people, and the all rectifying influences of time. 

It is the public question, and that alone, which de- 
aria immediate attention. I proceed at once to 

at. | 

A caucus dictatorship has been set up in congress, 
which, not satisfied with ruling that body to the ex- 
tinguishment of individual freedom of opinion, seeks 
to control the president in his proper sphere of duty, 
denounces him before yen for shine to surrender 
his independence and his conscience to its decree, 

d proposes, through subversion of the fundamental 
pro s and principles of the constitution, to usurp 
the command of the government. 


It is a question, therefore, in fact, not of legisla- | 


tive measures, but of revolution. 
What is the vissible. and the orly professed, origin 


go distinenisned. and which ja hin commanded the of these extraordinary movements? 


‘the whig party in congress have been extremely 
desirous to cause a law to be enacted at the late ses- 
sion, incorporating a national bank. i 

Encountering, in the veto of the president, a con- 
stitutional obstacle to the enactment.of such a law at 
the late session, a certain portion of the whig party, 
represented by the caucus dictatorship, proceeds then, 
in the beginning, to denounce the president. : 

Will you concur in this denunciation of the presi- 
dent? . : 

'’ The answer to this inquiry resolves itself into, first, 
a question of expediency; and, secondly, one of prin- 
ciple. 

lirst, as a question of expediency, it involves the 
following (among other) points of the cui bono: 

To do s0, dissolves the whig administration, com- 
posed of two necessary parts, namely, a united whig 
president and whig congress. 
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Yet, confessedly on all hands, the president was 
not nomineted or elected on a pledge to this particu- 
tar form of bark, or to any eae 

Nor did the whig party come juto power ìn virtue 
of ench a pledge. 

In refusing to sign those bills, then, he violated no 
cnvagement, and committed no act of perfidy in the 
scuse of a forfeited pledge. 

If those bank bills were, by a distinct understand- 
ing before the election, or in any other way, the sole 
and exclusive essence of whigism, then there would 
be something of plausibility in this charge of perfidy 
to the party. But, in any, the strongest point of 
view, they were but one whig measure among many. 

Of thirty-one whig measures, a member of the par- 
ty concurs in thirty, but disapproves one. Is he for 
that cause to be unchurched? Surely not; for if so, 
there are few who could stand the test. And yet 
that is the precise fact in this matter, so far as re- 
gards the president. . 

But, in this particular, the president, as an upright 
man, could do no otherwise than he did. He consci- 


Is not a whig administration of more importance | entiously disapproved those bills. And the constitu- 


than to have a bank at a given moment of time? 


tion, which he was sworn to obey, commands him, ex- 


‘Is it not worth more, for other purposes of good it pressly and peremptorily commands him, if he do 


may accomplish, than any mere corporation? 


not approve of any bill presented to him for his sig- 


he whig administration dissolved, will any other nature, to return it to the house of congress in which 


administration give you a bank? 

In what does it advantage the whig party, to sink 
itself into a minority in all or any of the states of the 
union? 

Separating from the whig administration, what 
is to be the condition of the whig party? Is it to be 
an administration or opposition? l 

Party organization is a secondary or incidental fact; 


but constitutionał order, in the regular action of go- | 


vernment and laws, is a necessary tact. 

This regular action of government and laws, se- 
ceding whigs t they ever so many) cannot stop, if 
they would. It must and will goon. Do they de- 
sire to go on without them? If so, by and through 
whom? l 

When Lord Grenville broke up the whig party of 
England, in 1807, by the unseasonable pressure of 
some great question, and its consequent loss, “Why,” 


it orignated. “If he approve he shall sign it; if not, 
he sHaL return it,” are the words of the constitu- 
tion. Would you as conscientious men yourselves, 
forbid the president of the United States to have a 
conscience? 

In fact, if he had approved the fiscal agent bill, he 
tay have been quite singular in that, for nobody 
else did. 


But, it is said, the constitutionality of a national 
bank is a closed question, decided by the supreme 
court of the United States, and by successive presi- 
dents of the United States. 

This assertion is a great error. 
thus decided is simply this: 

There is in the constitution, ho express power to 
incorporate a bank. 

But if the national legislature be of opinion that a 
particular description of fiscal agent, called a bank, 


What has been 


said Sheridan, “‘did they not put it off, as Fox did? , ig necessary and proper to the execution of any of 


I have heard of men running their heads against a ; 


the powers granted to congress in the constitution, 


wall; but this is the first time I ever heard of men | then congress possesses the pawer to create such a 


building a wall, and squaring it, and clamping it, for | fiscal agent. 


the express purpose of knocking out their brains 
against it.” This bon mot of Sheridan’s will apply to 
the whig party in congress, if, on account of the 
failure of the bank bill-at the late session, they secede 
from the administration, and set up asa Tertium Quid | 
in the government, neither administration nor oppo- | 
sition. ; 4 | 

As such Tertium Quid, neither administration nor 
opposition, having no substantial issue with the pre- 
sident but oi 
states can the seceding whigs expect to maintain a 
majority by means of the merits exclusively of the 
bank question? 

The bank question apart, is it possible to build up 
or maintain a great political party on the basis of re- 
sentments, or of surmises, suspicions or gossip inju- 
rious to the administration? Is not the country at 
present desirous of political repose? Anxious to at- 
tend to business? Is it possible to work up the peo- 
ple into a political fever, and keep them in it for} 
three or four years to come, in aid of the resentments , 
and personal bickerings of a few politicians here? | 

The first access of passion over, will the whigs | 
continue to think, that the occupation of attempting 
to bite off one’s own nose is pleasant or profitable? 

Will it aid the bank question to heap on it sundry | 
great projects of revolutionary change in the consti- | 
tution of the federal government? Is the party strong- 
enough to carry such an accumulated burthen? | 

Is it wise for the whig party to throw away the ac- | 
en of power for the current four years? If so,- 
for what object? For some contingent possibility four | 
years hence? If so, what one? | 

Is the contingent possibility of advancing to power | 
four years hence any one pona man in its ranks, - 
whoever he may be, and however eminently deserv- . 
ing, a sufficient object to induce the whig party to ` 
abdicate the power which itself as a body possesses 
now? 


If so, will its abdication of power now tend to pro- ; 
mote that object? Is it not, on the contrary, the very 
means to make sure the success of some candidate of the ; 
democratic party? 

Secondly, as a question of pee the inquiry, : 
whether the president shall be denounced by the- 
whig party, becomes this, Ought he to be? If so, 
what causes? 

He vetoed the bank bill in each of the two forms | 
in which it was presented to him; and this, it is charg- . 
ed, is perfidy to the whig party. | 


for , 


The supreme court have decided that the legisla- 
ture is the constitutional judge of the fact of the ne- 
cessity and propriety of such a fiscal agent. 

If the legislature, by their action, in their incorpo- 
ration of such a fiscal agent, declare the opinion that 
such agent is necessary and proper for the execution 
of some express power, then the supreme court de- 
duce, as a corollary from the fact so declared, the 
legal consequence of the constitutionality of such 


the bank question, in how many of the | agent. 


In the given case, the legislature is to look into the 
bill proposed and see whether the agent created by 
it is a necessary and properone. The senate is todo 
this on its responsibility. The house is to do this. 
The president is to do this. And if they concur in 


‘the opinion, then, by the decision of the supreme 


court, the constitutionality of the agent so created 
follows as a consequence. 

It has not been decided, either by the supreme 
court or by the action of any past president of the U. 
States, that any bill whatever, no matter what its 
contents, to which the title “sanr” is given, docs by 
virtue of that title become of necessity constitutional. 
On the contrary, the name of the agent determines 
nothing. The quantity and quality of its powers— 
the nature of the functions bestowed upon it—their 
necessity and propriety, as well (in the detail) at the 
precise time, as (by principle) in general, —all these 
are questions of fact and right, to be examined in 
each case of a proposed bank, and to be examined 
by the president as well as by the two houses of con- 
gress. 

And these are questions which, when they arise in 
the given case, are to be considered as well by the 
president as by the members of congress, in obedience 
to THEIR conscientious convictions of the force of the 
constitution. Their judgment of those questions is 
nowise precluded or excluded by the fact that the 
supreme court has passed on the general question of 
the constitutionality of a bank. On the contrary, 
such judgment is deferred to and imposed upon them by 
the very decision of the court itself. Such judgment 
of those questions by them upon their consciences, is 
the constitutional means, and the only means, of as- 
certaining the premises, out of which, when so ascer- 
tained, the supreme court is to draw the consequence 
of the constitutionality of a bank. 

The not perceiving, or, perceiving, the neglecting 
to act upon, these plain truths, was the cause of ma- 
ny errors at the late session of congress. 
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lt induced members, instead of looking into and 
examining the particular powers of the proposed fiscal 
agent, and showing their necessity and propriety as 
the essential elements of the conclusion of constitu- 
tionality in the given case,—it induced them, taking 
for granted this the se thing to be proved,—it in- 
duced them to expend all their efforts in arguing the 
false idea thatthe question could not and must not be 
Jooked into or examined at all. 

Their minds dominated by this sophism, and hav- 

ing adopted as the rule of their own action the theo- 

of denezation of reason and self-stultification 

which it implies, it is not strange that they assumed 
the same rule as applicable to the president. 

In refusing thus to shut his eyes, and in scrutiniz- 
ing the true question, that, namely, of the necessity 
and propriety of each and allof the proposed powers 
of the bank in the given case, the president, stead 
of acting in conflict with the decisions of the supreme 

‘court, did in fact tread in the very path, and aim at 
the very mark, which those decisions prescribe. 

But, it is said, the bank question, at the present 
“moment, has been decided by the whig party, and the 

president ought to have conformed himself to that de- 
cision. To which, if it were so, it is obvious to re- 
ply, that no determination of party can settle a con- 
stitutional question, or preclude a question of con- 
science. . 

It is further said that the president ought to ap- 

rove whatever the parfy in congress do. 

That would be to abolish at once all the constitu- 
‘tional functions and duties of the president of the U. 

States,—to render him eventually the mere puppet 
of faction,—to transform him into a simple counter- 
signing clerk,—and to transfer all the substantive 
power of the government into the hands of congress. 

Though president through the votes of a party, re- 
e aiad, by a majority in congress, yet, as presi- 
dent, HE, not congress, is to execute that office, and, 
to the best of nis ability, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the constitution. 

To say that whatever bill a majority of congress 
passes, that the president is, regardless of his own 
convictions, bound to sign, is to destroy the constitu- 
tion. To say that the voice of a bare majority of con- 
gress is, as against the president, the final and con- 
clusive pronunciation of the popular will, is to de- 
stroy the constitution. For the constitution expressly 
provides that, not a bare majority of the houses, but a 
TWo-THIRDS vote against the president’s objections, 

-and that alone, is to be considered: as the authorita- 
tive declaration of the will of the people. 

The exercise of the veto, it is said, is an odious 
-act. Ifso, the more certain is it that it will be rare- 
. ly exercised by any president, and that when he does 

exercise it, he does so from profound convictions of 
- conscience, and overpowering sense of public duty. 

‘The president, it is said, has defeated the wishes 
of the whig party in congress and the country, and, 
by his mere will, deprived the nation of what it so 
much needs, to wit: a national bank. 

Is it true that the president is responsible solely, 
or in any reprehensible sense, for the failure of con- 
gress, at the late session, to establish a bank? To 
answer this question let us look at facts and dates. 

On the 2d of June the senate called on the secre- 
tary of the treasury to present to them a plan ofa 
bank and fiscal agent, which he communicated on the 
12th of June. 

To a similar call made by the house on the 21st of 
June, the secretary replied in the same way on the 
23d of June. 

In each house this plan was committed to a select 
committee on the currency. 

It was known generally, and it was known parti- 
cularly to those members of congress, who, by their 
experience and political position, had the best oppor 
tunity and the greatest inducements to obtain a clear 
understanding of the facts im this respect, that the 
president of the United States had strong and fixed 
convictions concerning a national bank; that it was 
his anxious wish, so far as his conscientious opinions 
would permit, to conform his action in this matter to 
the wishes of congress; that, accordingly, he had re- 
flected much, and counselled with his constitutional 
advisers on the subject; and that, among other con- 
clusions to which he had arrived, was this: 

Either no discounts, or, if discounts, then assent of 
‘the states. ; ; 

The president, in considering this great question, 
looked beyond words, at ideas and things. 

What is a bank? It seems to be assumed, in most 
of the newspaper discussions of the subject, that a 
bank is of necessity an institution combining depo- 
sites, discounts and circulation, or the issue of bills 
to circulate as money. Not so. Neither of those 
things is, in itself, of the essence of a bank. A bank 
may be a bank of deposites without discounts or is- 
sues, or of deposites and issues without discounts, or 


site, discount and circulation. Examples of each of 
these forms of bank exist in many countries, and may 
be found in our own. 

The president had considered these things, and the 
fundamental idea in his mind touching the proposed 
fiscal bank, either no discounts, or, if discounts, then 
assent of the states, was incorporated in the 17th ar- 
ticle of the 11th section of the plan of a fiscal agent 
communicated to the senate and the house by the se- 
cretary of the treasury. 

On the 2ist of June, Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, from 
the select committee of the senate, to which the bill 
of the secretary of the treasury had been referred, 
submitted a report, accompanied by a bill, framed ia 
part according to the plan of the secretary, but in the 
vital matter of the constitutional question, involved in 
the 17th article of the 11th section, differing from the 
secretary of the treasury, and proposing to establish 
discount offices in the several states without their as- 
sent. 

In the house of representatives, Mr. Sergeant, 
from the select committee of the house, reported a 
bill on the 21st day of July substantially the same as 
that reported by the committee of the senate. 

This difference between the plan of the secretary 
and the plan ‘of the senate committee, became, at 
once, the great question of the day. 

Mr. Rives, on the Ist day of July, moved, as an 
amendment to the senate bill, to restore, in this re- 
p the precise language of the bill proposed by 
the secretary of the treasury. His amendment was 
not, as it seems to have been generally supposed, a 
thing, but was the provision of the secretary, and 
consisted of his very words cut from the printed se- 
nate document and wafered on a sheet of paper, with 
nothing but the formal words of a motion to amend 
prefixed in manuscript. 

The two senators from Massachusetts, Mr. Bates 
and Mr. Choate, advocated this amendment, that is, 
the adoption of the plan of the secretary in this respect 
in preference to the plan of the senate committee. 

here is every reason to believe that, if the opi- 
nion of Mr. Bates and Mr. Choate had been followed 
and the amendment of Mr. Rives adopted, there 
would now be in existence a new United States bank, 
no dissolution of the cabinet would have occurred, no 
difference of opinion between congress and the pre- 
sident, and no schism in the whig party. 

For the opinions expressed by Mr. Bates and Mr. 
Choate at that time, in the advocacy of this amend- 
ment, they incurred censure in some quarters. I ap- 
peal to you, and to the whole people of Massachusetts, the 
constituents of those two senators, to consider well 
these facts, and to do justice to the wisdom, patriot- 
ism and foresight of the senators of our common- 
wealth. 


Was there, in this 17th article of the plan of the 
secretary, any thing so objectionable as to preclude 
its adoption on the part of congress? 

That there was not, is conclusively proved by the 
fact that, when it was ascertained in the senate that 
the bill could not pass that body without inserting the 
principle of state assent, it was inserted. Whatever 
there was objectionable, in this respect, in the plan 
of the secretary, is to be found in the compromise 
provision, so called, of the fiscal bank, as it finally 

assed the senate, and, without any change, the 

ouse. Did the former ye involve the difficulty of 
referring the agitation of the bank question to the po- 
litical forum of each of the states? So also did the 
latter. Did the former involve an implied surrender 
of federal power? So also did the latter. This was 
most ably demonstrated in the speeches in the house 
made by Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, and Mr. 
Adams, of Massachusetts. In fact, the compromise 

rovision, so called, was drawn up with such pecu- 
iar felicity, as to contain all the evilof both schemes 
without the benefits of either, and to be equally ob- 
noxious to the condemnation of both classes of opi- 
nion, that of the federal school as well as the state 
rights’ school. 

When the bank question came into congress there 
were two courses to be pursued, in either of which 
there was a moral certainty that a bank would be 
obtained, or, at any rate, all occasion or pretext for 
any i eee in the whig party, or between congress 
and the president, prec ed. 

One course would have been for congress, upon its 
own lights and opinions, to pass just such a bill as its 
members should, themselves, conceive to be the best 
possible, without demanding any plan from the trea- 
sury department, as indication of the views of the 
president. Had this been done, the return of it by 
the president with his objections could have been no 
just cause of dissension. 

The other course would have been, if congress 
chose to seek to shape its action in advance, in pur- 
suance of the views of the president, then, having as- 
certained those views, to proceed in accordance with 


of deposites and discounts without issues, or of depo- | them. 


Congress saw fit to adopt neither of these-courses; 
that is, neither passing a bill of its own, nor accept- 
ing one from the president; and hence its failure to 
incorporate a fiscal bank. Doubtless, it was perfect- 
ly the right of congress to pursue the course it did; 
but, having elected to pursue this course, it should 
bear its due share of responsibility for the failure of 
the fiscal bank. And that responsibility ought not to 
be thrown on the president wholly. l 

It is distinctly conceded by the late secretary of 
the treasury, in his letter of resignation, that the a0- 
tion of the president, on the fiscal agent bill, was con- 
scientious and honest; and this avowal sufficiently 
contradicts the idea, suggested at the time in the 
house of representatives, that he was to be con- 
demned as for the absence of conscientious reasons 
for that veto. 

The president returned that bill to the senate on 
Monday, the 16th day of August. 

In anticipation of that veto, and contem 
ously with it, as appears by the letters of the retiring 
secretaries, members of the whig party in 
contemplated the introduction of the secoud or kacai 
corporation bill; and prior to the meeting of the ca- 
binet to which they refer, the president was called 
on by Mr. Berrien of the senate, and Mr. Sergeant 
and Mr. W. C. Dawson of the house, they being, in 
fact, a committee from that portion of the whig party 
in congress which contemplated the initiation of a 
new bank bill, to ascertain the presideat’s views on 
this subject. 

The president being of opinion, as Mr. Madison 
had been in a similar case, that it was improper to 
take part, in this form, in the initiation of a bill, de- 
clined to do so. 

But in this way as well as in various others, it 
became known to the president, that the purpose 
to pass anew bank bill was entertained by con- 
gress. - 

Hence, it would seem, the consultation of the pre- 
sident with the members of his cabinet on this sub- 
ject. 

At this time there was pending in the house in 
committee of the whole, the bill to establish a fiscal 
agent, reported by Mr. Sergeant, on the 21st day of 
July. For the bill which the house had passed was 
the senate bill; the house bill remaining in committee 
of the whole not acted upon. 

On Thursday, the 19th of August, the objections 
of the president to the fiscal agent bill were consi- 
dered in the senate, and that bill was rejected on that 
day for the want of the requisite constitutional majo- 
rity of two-thirds. 

On Friday, the 20th of August, Mr. Sergeant, in 
the house of representatives, moved the house to re- 
solve itself into committce of the whole on the state 
of the union; and then, the house being in committee 
of the whole on the state of the union, and having, 
at his motion, taken up the old pending house bi 
to incorporate the fiscal bank, he moved to amend 
the same by striking out all after the enacting words, 
and inserting, in licu thereof, the fiscal corporation 
bill. 


On Saturday, the 2lst of August, the house hav- 
ing again resolved itself into committee of the whole, 
and taken up the fiscal bank bill, Mr. sigh Ser 
amendment was adopted after some hours debate; 
and thus, without even having been committed to any 
standing or select committee of the house, and with 
a disregard of the means and forms of deliberative 
examination most unexampled, the corpora- 
tion bill was forced through the committee of the 
whole. 

On Monday, the 22d of August, the fiscal corpo- 
ration bill, as reported from the committee of the 
whole, was taken up in the house, and, undor the 
previous question, and without debate, passed. 

In the senate the bill was referred to a select com- 
mittee, briefly, debated, and on the 3d day of Septem- 
ber, passed that body. 

It appears by a published letter of the secretary of 
state, addressed by him to the senators from Masse- 
chusetts, on the 25th of August, that the president 
regretted the introduction of the fiscal corporatien 
bill in the house, that he wished the whole subject 
might have been postponed to the regular session of 
congress, to afford time for information and reflec- 
tion before calling on him to form an opinion on ang- 
ther plan for a bank, and to enable him to act with- 
out the restraint or embarrassment to which he was, 
at the present time, by collateral facts subjected; and 
for these reasons expressing it as his (the secretary of 
state’s) opinion, that it was the duty of the whigs to 
forbear from pressing the bank bill further at the pre- 
sent session of congress. 

For the same or similar reasons it was felt from 
the beginning, by many, that the action of congress 
in the matter of the fiscal corporation bill was ill-ad- 
vised, hasty, hazardous of much evil, and promising 


no good. 
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 But.other counsels prevailed; the bill was passed 
through both houses, submitted to the president, and 
by him returned to the house, with his objections, on 

9th day of September, and in the house, by a vote 
according to the constitutional form of reconsidera- 
tion, it was lost. 

This act of the president has subjected him to new 
-allegations of censure in addition to, and other than, 
‘those which followed the first veto. 

The president, it is charged, trifled with one or 
more of the retiring secretaries. Of what occurred 
at cabinet meetings, the public knows and can know 
‘nothing. But, as to the main point, whether he initi- 

-ated the fiscal corporation bill. 

This idea is incompatible with the dates and facts 
above stated, which show that the consideration of a 
new bill was forced on the president by members of 
congress. 

It is, also, incompatible with the fact that, on Tues- 
day, the 17th of August, as it is said by the secretary 
of war, the president expressed to him doubt as to 


sas dr once sit 

at, at the very cabinet meeting itself as the 
secretary of the treasury declares, the president de- 
-clared ‘““a wish that the whole subject should be post- 
poned till the next session of congress;”— 

That if, at any moment before the fiscal corpora- 
tion bill was moved in the house, it was seen by the 

„president, yet, as admitted by the secretary of the 
treasury, it was never seen by the president in his 
presence; and of course it was not before them at the 
meeting of the cabinet. ; 

It is further alleged that the fiscal corporation bill 
is, in fact, such an exchange bank as the president, 
in the first veto, and in conversation with indivi- 
duals, encouraged congress to suppose he would sanc- 
tion. 

In regard to this the president, it is believed, never 
lost sight of the fundamental idea originally in his 
mind: either no discounts, or, if discounts, assent of 
the states. f 

This appears from the whole tenor of the second 
veto. 

It also appears from the statement of the late se- 
cretary of the treasury, who himself ascribes to the 
president the emphatic expression: “Don’t name dis- 

counts.” 

Nor could there be any misapprehension on this 
point, arising from a supposed omission to advert to 
the fact that the exclusion of the discount of pro- 
missory notes, inserted in the fiscal corporation bill, 
was not an absolute exclusion of discounts. You 
know very well that there may be adiscount of a 
bill of exchange as well as of a promissory note. 
Though your banks do sometimes act as the mere 
collectors of bills of exchange, and the medium of 
obtaining payment of them from the accepters, with- 
out making any discount upon them, yet, on the other 
hand, very much of the business of your banks con- 
sists of the discount of bills of exchange, payable 
-on time, and discounted to the drawer or payee for 
his accommodation. And that this fact was present 
to the minds of gentlemen, and spoken of at the ca- 
binet meeting of the 19th of August, is expressly 
stated in the published letter of the late secretary of 
the navy. 


Finally, it is said, that whatever may be the force 
of the reasons assigned by the president for refusing 
to sanction the bank bill, yet that, in so doing, he 
acted from motives of personal ambition, and to in- 
jure the whig party. - But this is mere gratuitous im- 
putation, supported by no evidence, contradicted by 
all the facts in the case, and more especially by this, 
that, in what the president has done, he has but act- 
-ed in accordance with long-avowed, well-known and 
persevering opinions of his whole life. It would be 
just as competent, and no more uncharitable, to retort 
the same imputation upon those who, patrons of the 
bank question, have yet with headlong haste driven it 
butt against two vetoes. 

I believe that his conduct has been conscientious 
throughout, and, believing this, deprecate the at- 
tempt to array against him the resentments of the 
whig party, as being unjust, inexpedient and un- 


Wise. 

In aid of this attempt, it has been imputed to the 

poen that, disregarding the counsels of the whigs, 

e takes advice from the opposition. In support of 
this imputation, it is believed that no evidence can be 
as none has been, adduced, and that it is wholly with- 
out foundation. 

All the misapprehensions in regard to the motives 
of the president in this matter, arise from the denial 
of the president of the rights of conscience, in con- 
‘sequence of which it has been assumed that, what- 
ever may be his conscientious convictions in regard 
to a measure, he would sign it, right or wrong, if 
‘party considerations recommend it. I submit to you 
whether a party valuing itself on religion, will adopt 
the idea that considerations of shifting party tactics, 


fact, to 


regardless of conscience, shall control the actions of 
the president. And yet this humiliating idea is the 
groundwork of injustice done him, so far as he is con- 
cerned. 

And all the unintended errors of conduct, on the 
part of those whigs who, by reproach of the presi- 
dent, are hurrying on a quarrel between him and the 
whig party, would have been prevented, if, in addition 
to the recognition of his rights of conscience and con- 
stitutional judgment in this matter, it had been re- 
membered, by right-thinking men, that opintons, 
though they be a moral fact only, yet constitute a 
be dealt with, and considered and conformed to 
where they cannot be changed, just as much as un- 
changeable physical facts. How does it promote the 
bank interest, for instance, to build up one executive 
veto after another in its path? Is not that the addition 
to pre-existing difficulties of new difficulties created 
by ourselves? . , 

If the whig party allow itself to fall off into this 
warfare against the president, under the influence of 
the causes alleged for that warfare, it will be tocom- 
mit suicide, in order to avoid danger of, at some fu- 
ture time, dying a natural death. 

When the ship of state encounters adverse winds, 
and cannot on the instant make her destined port, is 
it the part of men of sense to jump overboard and 
drown themselves? Will the whig party, in so doing, 
be in the discharge of its duty to the county or to it- 
self? 

Is resentment against the president for not having 
signed the bank bill, or resentment in behalf of his 
retiring secretaries because of any difference between 
them and him, a good and sufficient motive for poli- 
tical action? 

If there be any sense or degree whatever in which 
such resentment is a good motive for a patriotic man 
to act upon, does not the gratification of it by the 
whig party to its own self destruction seem to be push- 
ing it rather too far? 

Supposing to be just all that the whigs have re- 
proached the democrats with, ought the whigs, as a 
question of ethics and of patriotism, so to conduct, 
under the influences of transitory causes and personal 
passion, as, in destroying their own power, to destroy 
the ascendeucy and the means of usefulness of their 
principles? 

I say nothing, in this discussion of the question, 
whether the whig party shall quarrel with the presi- 
dent or not, of the particular fact that several of his 


reasons, resigned their places, except this: 


and, however important as a personal question to the 
parties concerned, is of no permanent consequence to 
the people, provided they have wise, good, and fit suc- 
cessors in office; 

That the president has, in this instance, selected 
such successors; 

And that, whilst those gentlemen have retired, yet 
the secretary of state, in whose patriotism and ability 
you have more immediate cause to confide, has de- 
clared that he knows no sufficient cause for such se- 
paration, and continues to co-operate cordially with 
the president in the discharge of the duties of that 
station which he fills with so much honor to himself 
and advantage to the country. 

It would be an act of fatuity for the whig party to 
think of breaking from the president, and thus to 
break itself up, because of any of these changes in 
the personal organization of the cabinet. 

I sincerely trust, therefore, that conceding to the 

resident the same rights of conscience that you claim 
for yourselves, and applying well-balanced minds to 


‘abhi 
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ton; and it is known of many members present in the 
city, that they had no part in its adoption. 1, at any 
rate, had none. 


I protest against the act itself, the measures it pro- 


poses, and the opinions it promulgates. 


The act itself seems to me to have been wholly 
unwise as a party movement. Our wounds needed 
to be soothed by emolients, not inflamed by irritants. 

In a constitutional sense, it seems to me still more 
unwise, when coupled with its matter. 

It proposes the organization of a new party, having 
for its main object sundry vast changes in the consti- 
tution of the federal government. To attempt to or- 
ganize a party in pursuit of various and great changes 
of the constitution, at this time, is to waste one’s life 
in the chase of bubbles—for there is no existing fact 
to impel the people to make such changes, and there- 
fore they will not be made. 

Those changes, if effected, would concentrate the 
chief powers of government in the hands of that of 
which this document itself is an emanation, namely 
a causus dictatorship of congress. 

The veto power has been stigmatized as a one-man 
power.: By the fathers of the republic it was esta- 
blished, and by the best expounders of the constitu- 
tion it has been constantly defended, as a needful 
check on, not only unconstitutional or usurping acts 
of the two houses of co s, but in general on all 
“improper” legislation, whether improper by intrin- 
sic defects of whatever sort, or by attendant haste or 
faction. . 

And if there be any description of bill which more 
than any other requires mature consideration, and 
when apparently unconstitutional justifies the inter- 
position of the suspensive power of the president, 
surely it is one which proposes to trust to a private 
corporation jurisdiction over the currency by an act 
irrepealable. 

If to clear the way for a bank, or for any other 
object, this suspensive power of the president over 
bills, this one-man power, is to be struck from the 
constitution, why not go to the reot of the matter at 
once, and strike from the constitution other parts of 


! the one-man power, which are at present among the 


! 


| 
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functions of the executive? 

In fact, it is proposed in that document to do this; 
for example, to give to congress jurisdiction over re- 
movals from office and istration of the trea- 
sury. 


Do this—take away the veto, so as to leave the 


late secretaries have, for various and not concurring ' power of congress unchecked, that is, absolute, for 


all liberty exists by means of checks on despotism— 


That the retirement of secretaries is a common | abandon to it not only the law-making power, but th 
fact which has happened under other administrations, appointing power an the nouas pow and cor tala 


stand then the liberties of the people of the United States? 
Nominally, in the hands of congress; really, in those 
of an unchecked and untempered party majority of con- 
gress—nominally, in the hands preasribed by the con- 
stitution; really, in those of a heated and despotic party 
caucus—nominally, in the responsible hands of the 
senate and house; really, in the irresponsible ones of 
ONE MAN behind the scenes, wielding the government 
through congress, and congress through the caucus. 

I want no such government. The dark shadow of 
its threatened coming is enough for me. Save the 
country from the despotism of congress on the one 
hand, as well as from that of the executive on the 
other, by continuing to each the partition of powers 
as the constitution provides. 

When and how did the scheme of an executive con- 
gress come to be the platform of the whigs? 

These new articles of creed for the party seem to 
me to resemble the codicils to the will of Cæsar which 
Mark Anthony was continually finding, or the addi- 
tional chapters of pretended revelation which Maho- 


the calm consideration of all the facts, listening to no; met was accustomed to produce—ezpedients to meet 
suggestions of factious violence, you will continue to! the emergency of the hour. 


yield to the administration a frank and candid 


support. 

However that may be, 
say that in none of the events which have transpired, 
is it possible for me to see good reason for a radical 
and revolutionary change of the constitution of the 
United States. No evil exists, it seems to me, 
calls for revolutionary remedies. 

Yet an address has gone forth from a 


The English commonwealth tried the experiment 
of government by legislative assemblies, balanced by 


it remains only for me to’ no executive check, and was glad enough to escape 


from it into the arms of the milder despotism of Oli- 
ver Cromwell. 
The French republic tried it, and after finding that 


which | its operation was to enable one party chief after ano- 


ther, backed by clubs and caucuses, to exercise, irre- 


ortion of the | sponsible to law, such a bloomy tyranny as the world 


members of congress, purporting tobe the unanimous never saw before, was content to welcome instead the 


act of a meeting of tHe whigs of congress, which, | en 


besides arraigning the president on various allegations 


thronement of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
My friends, let us devoutly thank God for the hap- 


of fact and surmises not fact, recommends such radi-| pier government he has given to us, and, discarding 


cal changes of the constitution. 


The expression “rue whigs,” would be generally , temporary party 


understood to mean all the whigs. What members 
constituted the caucus which issued this document 


| 


all these perilous novelties, the hot bed growth of 

paroan springing up gourd-like in 
a night to wilt and perish in the first sun—repudiating 
these new fangled whimseys, let us cling with fond 


does not appear. So far as the journals of the house : affection to the constitution whose foundations were 
afford any means of knowledge, it would seem that at | cemented by the blood of our fathers, and which, in 


the time when that address pu 
adopted, it being the last day of 
its legislative business was completed, less than half 
of the whig members of congress were in Washing- 


| 


to have been so many vicissitudes of fortune, has proved to be the 
e session, after all! ark of salvation to our blessed union. 


C. CUSHING. 
Washington, Sept. 27, 1841. 
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ASTERI a s ANTIQEM as. 
theory oed, wao sach Dout New York aaa na 
oua second tnp ot exploration in Central America, have 
tahen with them a complete set of Buers daguerreo- 
type apparatus, for the purpose of obtaining strictly ac- 
curate views of the ancient ruins of that country. ‘They 
will be absent about five months. ‘They are both won- 
derfully energetic and indefatigable in their labors. 

The New York Tribune states that they intend to con- 
fine their travels principally to Yucatan, and to a more 
Ininute examinanon of Uxmul, where it will be recollec- 
ted by the readers of Stevens’ recent volumes, he spent but 
two days, being obliged to leave in cousequence of the 
illness of Mr. Catherwood. 


AnīmaL Macnetism. A Mr.C. P. Johnson is in Al- 
bany guing through a series of illustrative experiments in 
anımal magnetism. From the tone of some con muni- 
cations in the Argus, we should infer that believers in 
Albany were multiplying considerably. 


iyys 


Banx Irems. U.S. bank notes were sold in Philadel- 
. phia on Saturday at 44 per cent discount. The stock of 
that bank is quoted at $5. 


The following resolutions were offered by Mr. Ran- 
dall, at the Philadelphia city and county whig meeting 
held on Monday last in the state house yard. ‘They were 
received with acclamation, and adupted without a dis- 
senting voice. 

Resolved, Nhat it is right and proper to impose the 
most severe system of TAXATION, to preserve inviolate the 
honor and fanh of the state, and that we deprecnic any 
fur‘her recourse to LoaNs for the purpose of paying either 
the principle or interest of the debts now due by the 

‚commonwealth. . 

‘esolved, ‘What the legislature of Pennsylvania be ear- 
nestly requested to compel the banks ot this common- 
wealth forthwith to resume SPECIE PAYMENTS, OF to go into 
liquidation for the payment of their debts. 


Bank oF ENGLAND. Guaneny average of the weekly 
liabilities and assets of the bank of England, from the 
22d of June to the l4ih September 1841, both inclu- 
`- Sive. cash 


Liabilities, _ Ares. 
Circulation, £17,481,000 | Securiues, £23.567,000 
Depusites, 8,052,000 | Bullion, 4,975,000 

£25,533,000 £28,542,000 


This statement shows an increase in the circulation of 
£253 000; in deposites, of £96,000; in securiuer, o 
£555,000; and a decrease in bullion of £131,000, as 
compared with the last statement. 


Corron Goons. The New York Express states tha! 
the total vaine of cotton goods exported from Great Bri- 
tain amoun's tv one hundred and twenty-five millions of 
doilars. Of these five and a half millions come to this 
country. Germany is her largest customer, taking se- 
o venteen millions. 


Deatus, during the past week at New York 195, of 
which 30 by consumption. 

In Baltimore 53, of whom 21 were under 2 years of 
age, 15 were free blacks and 1 slave. 


Exwcrants. About 1,000 emigrants from Europe 
reached the city of New York in the vessels which ar- 
rived last week. 

‘The number of emigrants arrived at the port of Que- 
bec this season up to Sept. 25, was 23,115. Arrived last 
seuson up to same day, 22,065. Increase this year 6050. 


Excuanee. New York on London 9393; on France 
5f. 175a20; on Philadelphia 24423; Balumore 2u2j; on 
other places as at last week’s quotations. 

The Nashville Whig of the 4th inst. says: The bank 
of Tennessee and Union bank decline checking on Phi- 
ladelphia. ‘The latter offers to draw on New York at 94 
prem. ‘The Planters’ bank will check in limited suis 
at 6 prem. The exchanges, out of bank, rule as follows: 
On New York 10 prem. Boston 10; Baluimure 9; Phi- 
ladelphia 8; New Orleans 6; Louisville 43; Cincinnati 34. 


Exptorina Exrepition. Cape of Good Hope papers 
to the 29th July, (says the New York Journal of Com- 
merce), apprise of the arrival at Table Bay, of the United 
States ships Vincennes and Peacock, brig Porpoise and 
schooner Flying Fish; constitunng the American explor- 
ing expedition. ‘The paper of the 20th says: “An Ame- 
rican frigate is signalized, standing out to sea again.’— 
Probably the Constellation, bound to China, which had 
been making repairs at Saldanha Bay. The exploring 
expedition remained at Table Bay July 20th. 

ieut. Jones, U.S. navy, had arrived at the Cape, in 
the Medusa from London. 


Frres. The David Scott, British Indiaman, belonging 
to London, 753 tons burthen, with a cargo on board tor 
Marseilles from Calcutta, took fire on the 12th June from 
the spark of a light used when drawing some rum, and 
burnt to the waters edge. l 

On the 2ist of the same month another terrible fire 
happened on board the magnificent ship the Republic, 
and in consequence of a suspicion of there being a large 
guanuty uf gunpowder and galt petre on board, no one 
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FLovr has declined during the week about 25 cents, 
and may now be quoted in Baltimore at $5 75a5 87. 

During the firet week in i!o present month the quanti- 
iyol Boar dedivered trom toe koe ean: on the North 
river, was 63585 bots. and of wheat 55,099 busieis. 

‘Yue stock ot flour at Rio Janeiro was heavy on the 
10:h August: 1,000 bbls. from liverpool were sold at 
11/500, and 400 bbls. superior from France at 15{|000. 
Baltuinore fleur is quoted at Rio Grande, 12th Aug. at 
16;;000a17)|000, neat $6 45; Richinond $7 10. 


Tut Forcer Edwards is not the son of gov. Ninian 
Edwards, but of major Amos Edwards, of Russelville, 
Ky. as already stated in this paper. Gen. Soledo visited 
Kentucky in 1813 and induced major Edwards to remove 
to Texas, though his family did not remove until 1820.— 
There was at that time a powerful sympathy towards 
Texas, and the country was represented as full of trea- 
sures. Itis not yet made out with certainty whether 
Edwards is the man who swindled the Messrs. Little 
and others some months ago. [N. Y. Jour. of Com, 


The case of Monroe Edwards, the forger, which has 
been for sone days betore the court at Pinladelphia was 
closed un Saturday, and he has been given up to the N. 
York authorities. Whilst in England a short time since 
he got $1,200 trom Earl Spencer by means of a forged 
letter purporting to be from Daniel Webster.. 


Furs anp Skins. The Buffalo Advertiser says: “There 
has been received since the opening of navigation 2,016 
packs of fine furs, and 1,1347 packs of deer and elk skins, 


t 


making in all 3,363 packages. One invoice, consisting | 


of 36 hhds. and boxes, was appraised in the custom 
house at Canada at $45,000. 


No Jury. An attempt was recently made to empan- 
nel a jury in a case of inurder in Raleigh, N. ©. but it 
failed. Of three hundred persons summoned, only three 
were found who had not formed an opinion in the case. 


Lapes Bonnets, made of Manilla grass, are now 
manuiactured in New York ona large scale. The Times: 
jsays that the braiding is performed by machinery, and. 
ghat there are now several hundred women and children\ 


La 


employed in the business. 


Josuva Lyon departed this life on Saturday, October 
2d. at Greenwich, Conn. in the 90th year of his age. He 
served as a dratied soldier for six years in the continen- 
talarmy. “Rest, warrior, rest.” 


ALEXANDER McLeop. Our reporter, who has just re- 
turned from Utica, informs us that this individual in- 
tended to starton Wednesday morning or that evening 
for Albany, and crossing the river take the stage route to 


f | the Boston rail road, and suil for England in the steamer 


of Saturday, carrying out the news of his own trial and 
acquittal. On Tuesday night, after the rendition of the 
verdict, he passed the evening with his counsel and some 
friends, drinking champagne, appearing as perfectly in- 
different as though he.hud never been tried tor, or even 
suspected of, the crime of murder. i 
(N.Y. Cou. § Eng. Oct. 14. 


The New Haven Herald thus speaks of the McLeod 
case. The reference to the patriots who are figuring 
this side of the line is rather true than flattering: 

vIr is rather our opinion in the present case, that John 
Ball has the best uf 1, and that when the principles laid 
down by Mr. J. Q. Adams, then secretary of state, in re- 
gard to the invasion of Florida by Gen. Jackson, are 
brought to bear upon the question, uncle Sam will find 
vout whose ox it was that gored the cow, and alter the 
cuse materially. We have no doubt that by this ume 
McLeod is acquitted—and have no more doubt that 
Theller, McKenzie, Sutherland, Van Renssalaer, und 
abou: a dozen other ruffians ought to be made "a head 
shorter.” It is a few such scoundrels as these that keep 
our frontiers in danger, and our government and country 
in a perpetual and useless agitauon. ltis a great mystery 
to us how the despicable luaters get the means to carry on 
their depredations.” 


Metnoprsts. The North Carolina conference has 


24,704 inetnbers. 


The Onio conference has recently been in session 
at Urbana The number in Cincinnati is 8,610. In- 
cluding that and the districts of Lebanon, Dayton, 
Uibana, Chilicothe, Columbus, Zanesville, Marietta, 
Kanawha and German missious they number 66,087 
whites, 606 colored members; 422 local preachers; 
348 Sabbath schools, having 19,511 scholars and 
38,246 books. 


New Organs. The number of deaths reported for 
the 24 hours ending on the 29th ult. was 47, of which 36 
by yellow fever. On the 30th, 39, of which 26 by fever. 
On the 31st, 39, of which 30 by the fever. On the Ist 
inst. was 30; on the 2d, only 8 by yellow fever. On the 
3d and 4th, 41 deaths, 21 by yellow fever. 


During the week ending the 30:h ult. 252 deaths oc- 


carred, of which 177 were by yellow fever. 


Ow. The Wilmington Whaling company’s ship Jef- 
tersol has arrived, loaded down “scupper deep” with 
oil. 


Orpesr Man 1n New Encuanp. Deacon John Whit- 
man was born in Bndgewater, March 25, 1735, and en- 
tered upon his 107:h year last Friday. His bodily health 


would render assistance, and the vessel wus totally con- | is good, and he is able to walk out without a cane. His 
sumed. The cause of the catastrophe is not exacıly | mental faculties have failed him, and he has lost his eye 


known, but it is supposed to have arisen through acci- 


dent. The ship is insured. 


sight. He has been a temperate man all his hfe; not 
having tasted ardent spiri’s for the last fifty years. 


- ae 


Paracuute Sienar For Raitways. Professor Parthing- 
ton, in a lecture delivered in a literary institution at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, recommended as a preventive of ac- 
erdentcooan railways, tintas soon as any circumstanes 
eceurred to present atrun proceeding, a rocket parachute 
Sivuld be seut up tity the tar, waich would remain tor a 
considerable time, and shuw to the other trains which 
might be travelling un the same line, that there was dan- 
ger on the road. When speaking of parachutes, the 

rofessor said, they might be used us fire escapes, and 

e would not hesitate himsclf to leap a considerable way 
with a strong umbrella in his hands. . 


REvoLuTionaRy Sovpiers. There are living now in 
the town of Ipswich, Essex county, Mass. eighteen sol- 
diers of the revolutionary war, of whom Abraham Per- 
kins, Johu H. Boardman, Jeremiah Ross and Samuel 
Lancaster were ut the battle of Bunker's Hill. 


STeamBoaTs. The St. Louis Republican gives the fol- 
lowing list of boats engaged in the St. Louis wade, that 
have been lost since the Ist of January, 1841, with their 
value. ‘Ihe Vermont, sunk between St. Louis and the 
mouth of the Ohio, valued at $5,000; Rienzi. $8,000; Peo- 
ria, $5,000; Chester, $25,000; Homer, $6,000; Maid of 
Orleans, $20,000; Oregon, $20,000; Keokuk, 66,000; 
Wm. Paris, $12,000; A. M. Phillips, $6,000; Tchula, 
$15,000; U. S. Mail, 315.000; Brazil, sunk on the upper 
Mississippi, $8,000; Caroline, 335,000; Chief Magi 
$15,000; Battle, 812,000; Malta, $15,000; 
$50,000. ‘Total value, $200,000. 


Sreamsurps. The President probably. Vicenzo Guer- 
rino, on arriving at Belfast from Brazi, and hearing the 
fate of the President, addressed a note to the editor of 
the Vindicator which states that “on August 29:h, or 
thereabout, being then in the vicinity of the Azores, my 
brother, who was amusing himself on the maintop, ob- 
served in the distance what he considered to be a boat 
exposed. On his announcing the circumstance below, 
the captain after surveying tke object with his glass, or- 
dered the ship to lie to. On approaching nearer, we 
found it was the side of an itnmense vessel, having the 
bearns erect, resembling masts, the other side was away. 
All hands concurred in the opinion that it was the wreck 
of a large steamer. 

The steamship Caledonia left Boston on the 2d, and 
was exposed to the heavy gale that occurred on the 4th, 
which did her some injury, but she reacibed Hahfax on 
the Sth, where great anxiety was felt for her safety. She 
had to lay to for 52 hours. During the violent gale one 
of the mates and the carpenter had their legs broken, 
and three of the crew sustained severe injuries. 


Tne Cunarp Steamsuirs. The Bunker Hill Aurora 
furnishes the following statement of the arrangement 
the Cunard line to and trom Boston, during the ensuing 


te, 
un, 


months— From Liverpool. From Boston. 
Acadia, Oct. 16 
Columbia, Oct. 5. Nov. 16. 
Britannia, Oct. 19. Nov. 1. 
Caledonia, Nov. 4. Dec. 1. 
Acadia, Nov. 19. Dec. 16. 
Columbia, Dec. 4. Jan. 1. . 
Britannia, Jan. 4. Feb. 1. 
Caledonia, Feb. 4. Mar. 1. 
Acadia, Mar. 4. April 2. 


ANOTHER LINF OF STEAMERS. Itis stated by the Bris- 
tol Standard, that in a short ume the merchants of St. 
Petersburgh will have a direct line of steam communi- 
cation, via the nurth of Germany, Yarmouth, and Bris- 
tol, with New York. 


Stocxs. We learn from London, 17th September, 
that Ainencan stocks continue rather to decline than 
revive. ‘Che Dutch had taken about 1,000 U. S. bank 
shares out ov that market at £3 to £3 5s. before Mr. 
Jaudon's arrival out; but the news he tovk depressed 
prices to £2 5s, The London capitahsta have refused 
to take any part of the twelve million loan authorised by 
congress. The ‘Times attributes this refusal tothe course 
taken by Gov. McNutt of Mississipi. lt says—“ The 
capitalists are of opinion that the credit of the United 
States is entirely gune, and that they would nut be justi- 
fied in advancing their money either to one individual 
state or to the federal goverument.” Nevertheless, New 
York state stock suld at 79 and Maryland sterling at 73. 


Specie. The British Packet arrived at New Orleans 
from 'Tumpico with 3341,000, 

The Duchess d'Orleans, which sailed from New York 
vn Friday for Havre, takes $184,226 in specie. 


TELEPHONE oR Nicutr TLecrara. We learn from 
Toulon that the telephone or might telegraph has been 
found by the French teet entirely efficient. Orders trom 
the Hag-ships were transmitted by it at a considerable 
distance, in boisterous and very dark mghts. 

[Paris Cor. Nat. Int. 


Toracco. The inspections last week in Baltimore 
consisted of 788 hhds. Maryland and 177 of Ohio; total 
965 hhds. 

Prices continue firm at our last quotations, inferior and 
common Maryland $3 5044 50; middling to good $5aT; 
good $7 5018 50; fine $9a13. Oh'o cominon and inid- 
diing $4 5045 25; good $5 5Ua6 50; fine red and wrap- 
pery S3412; fine yellow $7 50412; extra wrappery $lda 
00; 110 hhds. Kentucky sold at auction at $3 37a9 12. 


Pe a at Baltimore, Maryland red $1 20a1 28; white 
i 

Wheat was selling at Quincy, Il. on the Ist of the 
present month, at 58 cents per bushel. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


THE PRESIDENT left the seat of government 
and reached Baltimore on Thursday, on his way per 
the Norfolk line, to his residence in Virginia, for a 
short relaxation, which after several months arduous 
application to executive duties must be very grateful. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Bennet 2. Crawford, of New Orleans, to be judge 
of the United States for the district of Louisiana, in 
the place of Theodore H. McCaleb, deceased. 

Joseph S. Sanchez to be marshal of the United 
States for the Eastern district of Florida. Reap- 
pointed. 

Thomas Claiborne to be marshal of the United States 
for the Middle district of Tennessee, in the place of 
8. B. Marshall. 


AUSTRIAN MINISTER. The minister from 
Austria, Wenzel, Baron de Mareschal, who has, by 
his pata i been transferred to Portugal, had his 
audience of leave of the president on Thursday last. 

We subjoin the address delivered by the minister, 
and annex the reply of the president. 

The Baron’s address to the president. 

I have the honor, Mr. President, to offer you the 
letter of his marty the emperor, my august master, 
putting a period to my functions near the government 
of the United States. 

The first instruction given me, was to endeavor to 
draw more closely the relations of friendship and 
good will existing between the two countries. 

All my efforts have tended to this end, and I shall 
peer myself happy to have, at least in part, suc- 
ceeded. 

I shall preserve, Mr. President, a grateful recol- 
lection of the good feeling and welcome which I 
have constantly received from the authorities and 
hapa of the union, and I pray you, Mr. President, 

accept the expression of my respect for your per- 

o 


son. 
The president’s reply. 

Tf you shal! have occasion, in after life, Mr. Mi- 
nister, to associate with your recollection of your 
residence near this government, “the evidence (to 
use your own expression) of the good feeling and 
welcome which you have constantly received from 
the authorities and citizens of the union,” it gives me 
pleasure to assure you, that the authorities and citi- 
zens of the United States will not fail to remember 
the urbanity of your deportment towards them, which 
has rendered so agreeable your intercourse with this 
government, and won for you the friendship of those 
whose happiness it was to know you. 

I take pleasure in adding, that the emperor, your 
august master, could not have entrusted the high 
objects of friendship and good will, which dictated 
your mission, to hands more acceptable to the Unit- 
ed gpa than those of Wenzel, Baron de Mare- 
schal. d 

Take P yon Mr. Minister, the assurance of my 
high personai respect. 

PY on. x]—Sic. 8. - K 
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CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We are at length enabled to lay before our read- 


ers the result of the new census—according to which, | Utica 


it will be perceived that the entire population of the 


United States, in the year 1840, was 17,068,666 
The population in 1830 was 12,866,020 
Increase in ten years 4,202,646 


being within a fraction of 334 per cent. 

This rate of increase has been so uniformly exhi- 
bited by each successive census taken since the for- 
mation of our government, that it furnishes almost a 


certain data for future estimates. 

The population of the U. S. in 1790 was 3,929,326 
66 66 “& 1800 «“ 5,303,666 
6s 66 rT 1810 * 7,239,903 
ts “u Z 1820 < 9,660,765 
66 « “ 1830 “12,866,020 
t ti He 1840 “ 17,068,666 


At the same rate of increase, the population, in 
1850, will amount to twenty-two and half millions— 
and in 1860, to thirty millions. 

Of the population of 1930, the total number of 


white males is 7,249,246 
Of do. females 6,939,842 
More males than females 309,404 


This excess may be largely accounted for by the 
fact that of the immigration constantly taking place, 
a much larger number of males arrive from abroad 
than of females. 

The colored population to whom this reason would 
not apply, is remarkably balanced. The aggregate 


Free. Slaves. Total. 
Of males 186,467 1,246,408 1,432,875 
Of females 199,778 ` 1,240,605 1,440,383 
Females more than males 7,508 


Showing a difference of only 7,508 in an aggregate 
of 2,873,258 souls. 
PoruLaTION OF THE Cities. We find in the Phila- 


ane Inquirer the following table of the population 
of the citics and principal towns of the United States, 


made up from the official returns of the census of 
June 1, 1840. 
MAINE. 
Bangor 8,627 | Saco 4,408 
Bath ~- 5,141 | Hallowell 4,654 
Belfast 4,186 | Thomaston 6,227 
Brunswick 4,259 | Portland 15,218 
Augusta 5,314 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. , 
Concord 4,897 | Meredith 3,351 
Dover 6,458 | Nashua 6,054 
Portsmouth 7,887 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Andover 5,207 | Lynn 9,367 
Boston 93,383 arblehead 5,575 
Barnstable 4,301 | Middleborough 5,085 
Beverly 4,689 | Nantucket 9,012 
Cambridge 8,409 | New Bedford 12,087 
Charlestown 11,484 | Newbu rt 7,161 
Dartmouth 4,135 | Plymout 5,281 
Davers 5,020 | Roxbury 9,089 
Fall River 6,350 | Salem 15,082 
Gloucester 6,738 | Springfield 10,985 
Haverhill 4,336 | Taunton 7,645 
Lowell 20,796 | Worcester 7,497 
RHODE ISLAND. 

‘Cumberland 5,225 | Smithfield 9,534 
Newport 8,333 | Warwick 6,726 
Providence city 23,171 

CONNECTICUT. 
Danbury 4,504 | New London 5,519 
Harford city 9,468 | Norwich city 4,200 
Litchfield 4,038 | Stonington 3,898 
New Havencity 12,960 | Weathersfield 3,824 
VERMONT. 
Bennington 3,429 | Montpelier 3,725 
4,271 


Burlington, 


NEW YORK. 
Albany 33,721 | Williamsburg 
Buffalo 18,213 | Brook! 
12,782 | Catskil 
Rochester 20,191 | Fishkill 
Lock 9,125 | Hudson 
Plattsburg 6,416 | Kingston 
Seneca 7,073 | Mount Pleasant 
Salina 11,014 | Newburg 
Schenectady 6,784 | New York city 
Troy 19,334 | Poughkeepsie 
Rome ,680 
NEW JERSEY. 
Elizabeth 4,194 | Princeton 
Newark 17,290 | Trenton 
Patterson 7,590 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Harrisburg 5,980 | Pittsburg 
Moyamensing 14,573 | Chambersburg 
Kensington 22,314 | Easton 
Spring Garden 27,849 | Pottsville 
N. Liberties 34,474 | York 
Southwark 27,548 | Erie 
Philad. city 93,665 | Westchester 
Lancaster city 8,417 | Columbia 
leading 8,410 | Allentown 
Carlisle 4,351 | Norristown 
Alleghany city 10,089 | Wilkesbarre 
Gettysburg 1,908 | Sunbury 
Bristol 1,438 | Milton 
Lebanon 1,860 | Holidaysburg 
Frankford 2,376 | Huntington 
Lewistown 2,058 | Williamsport 
Washington 2,062 | Meadville 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington 8,367 | New Castle 
Dover 3,790 
MARYLAND. 
Annapolis 2,793 | Fredericktown 
Baltimore 102,313 | Cumberland 
à VIRGINIA. 
Fredericksburg 3,974 | Portsmouth 
Lynchburg 6,395 | Richmond 
Norfolk 10,920 | Wheeling 
Petersburg 11,136 | Winchester 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fayetteville 4,285 | Wilmington 
Raleigh 2,244 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston 29,261 | Columbia 
S08 | Billedgeritie 
Augusta 6,403 
Columbus 3,114 | Savannah 
Macon 3,927 
ALABAMA. 
Mobile 12,672 | Tuscaloosa 
Montgomery 2,179 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Natchez 4,800 | Vicksburg 
LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge 2,269 | New Orleans 
Lexington 6,997 | Opelousas city 
| TENNESSEE.— Nashville 
KENTUCKY. 
Frankfort 1,917 | Louisville 
Lafayette 3,207 | Maysville 
OHIO, 
Chilicothe 3,977 | Dayton 
Cincinnati 46,338 | Lancaster 
Circleville 2,329 | Steubenville 
Cleveland 6,071 | Zanesville 
Columbus 6,048 | - 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis 2,692 | New Albany 
Madison 3,798 | Richmond 
ILLINOIS. 
Alton 2,340 | Peoria 
Chicago 4,470 | Quincy 
Galena 1,843 | Springfield 
MISSOURI. 
Jefferson city 1,174 | St. Louis 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit 9,102 | Ypsilanti 
Monroe 1,703 | Marshall . 
FLORIDA. 
St. Augustine 2,459 | Tallahassee 
WISKONSAN.— Milwaukie 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Alexandria 8,459 | Washington 
Georgetown 7,312 
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Notes upon tne Census. In looking over a ta- 
bular statement of the Jast census, we fine that there 
were 17,068,666 souls in the United States in 1840. 

Of which there are of whites, 14,289,108 

Leaving colored, 2,779,558 

Of the colored, lcss than 400,000 are free. 

Yet of these free blacks, there are 647 above 100 
years of age; while of the immense number of whites 
only 781 are above 100 years of age. 

f the slaves, 1,693 are above 100 years of age. 

It appears to us that there must be some mistake 
in all this. Itis scarcely possible that the state of 
slavery can be so much more favorable to longevity, 
or that the life of a colored man is so much longer 
than that of the white. The error must have occur- 
red in the ignorance of the blacks as to their own 
age, and the ignorance and pride of the master as to 
the age of his slaves. 

We cannot compare the ages of the whites and 
blacks at other points, as the returns do not estimate 
them in the same way. The whites are taken by 
5 years up to 20—from that to 100 by 10 years; 
whereas the blacks go from 1 to 10, from 10 to 24, 
to 36, to 55, to 100 and upward. 

The whole number of deaf and dumb whites is 6,600 


do. do. do. blacks 977 
do. do. blind whites 5,024 
do. do. do. blacks 1,892 
do. do. insane and idiots, white 14,500 
do. do. do. blacks 2,900 


Thus it will be seen that the number of the deaf 
and dumb, blind and deranged, of the colored popu- 
lation, is about equal to that of the whites, in pro- 
portion to the whole number of each class. Though 
we suppose that, in other kinds of afflictions, the 
blacks have a proportionate excess, caused, probably, 
by a lack of healing and comforting means, 

We may remark, that of the 14,000,000 of whites, 
2,500,000 are under five years of age. 

We remark that there is not in Rhode Island one 
male person who has reached 100 years. 

In Jowa territory, not one has reached 90 years; 
while every other state, district and territory, has se- 
veral males over 90, and one at least over 100 and 
all have one or more females over 100. 

There are more males in every division under 15 
years of age, than there are females; but from 15 
years to 20, the number of males exceeds that of fe- 
males, as 756 to 792, and holds that proportion at 
least until they reach 70 years, when the females 
again exceed the males—for example, 


From 70 to 80—males, 80,051 
do. do. females, 80,562 
From 80 to 90—males, 21,679 
do. do. females, 23,964 
From 90 to 100—males, 2,507 
do. do. females, 3,231 


But notwithstanding the difference of nearly fifty 
per cent. in favor of the females between 90 and 100, 
the males have all the advantage above 100—for ex- 
ample: 

From 100 and upwards—males, 476 
do. do. females, 315 

But in the tables of free colored people, a different 
proportion prevails. 

Under 10 years—males, 56,323 
do. do. females, 55,069 

While in every division of years above, the females 
exceed the males, and especially in the last division, 
viz: 

Above 100 ycars—males, 286 
do. do. females, 361 

The proportion of males to females, on the diffe- 
rent divisions of years, varies again among the slaves. 

There are no slaves in Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and Michigan. There is one slave in New 
Hampshire, ene in Ohio and two in Indiana. 

- Males. Females. 
There are of slaves under 10 years, 422,599 421,470 
Between 10 and 24 years, 391,139 390,075 

do. 24 and 36 do. 235,372 239,787 

do. 36 and 55 do. 145,264 139,201 

do. 55and100 do. 55,288 49,692 
Over 100 do. 153 580 

We repeat that the statement of colored people's 
ages, free or slaves, cannot be depended on. The 
longevity is out of all proportion. [Phil. U. S. Gaz. 


INDIAN TREATY. The Iowa Hawk-Eye of 
the 30th ultimo says: We are gratified to be able 
to state to our readers that the long-wished for 
treaty betwcen the United States and the Sacs 
and Foxes is likely to be held in a few days. 
The government have appointed Governor Cham- 
bers, J. H. Crawford, esq. and Governor Doty, 
commissioners to effect this object. The two latter 
gentlemen are daily expected. The influence Gov. 
Chambers has already acquired over these Indians, 
and the confidence they now place in him on account 
of thcir own difficulties having been so amicably 
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adjusted through his instrumentality, are items that 
will render the responsible businoss of the commis- 
sioners comparatitely easy, provided no indirect in- 
fluence, adverse to the interests of the government, 
are brought to bear on those who are not so well ac- 

uainted with the mode of managing these tribes as 

ov. Chambers. The object of the government we 
believe is to prevail upon the Sacs and Foxes to 
soll out all their lands and agree to emigrate to Da- 
cotah territory. If this is effected, we shall have 
not only one of the best, but the very best watered 
territory that can be found in the world. Two of 
‘the greatest rivers will then lave our shores—the 
Mississippi on the east and the Missouri on the south, 
with their innumerable tributaries “heading” high up 
and almost meeting each other in the very heart of 
the territory. 

A company of dragoons is now at the agency, to 
prevent all improper conduct on the part of the 
whites or Indians. es Ba Beach, the agent, has 
gone to St. Louis to make arrangements, obtain pre- 
sents, &c. and it is expected that the treaty will be 
held between the 6th and 10th of next month. As 
the annuities of the Indians are to be paid for the 
present and last year, and as all the Indians of these 
tribes are expected to be present at the treaty, It is 
anticipated that a large company of whites will be 
present on the occasion. We would advise all such to 
go prepared to “camp out,” as houses are not very 
numerous in that part of the Indian country. The 
place of holding the treaty is between 60 and 70 
miles from Burlington. 


UNITED STATES LOAN. A correspondent in- 
quires why the government will not receive sums 
less than $5,000 in amount? We believe certificates 
are issued, or, if not, will be as low as $500, so that 
men of small means who wish to make a secure in- 
vestment at 6 per cent.can do so. The apprehen- 
sion of an immediate war with England has deterred 
capitalists from offering; but the acquittal of Mc- 
Leod having dissipated that apprehension, it is not 
now doubted that investments thus far held back 
will be sought with some avidity. [Madisonian. 


YORK LEDGE. A cast iron beacon has been 
laced on Yorke Ledge. It is composed of six hol- 
ow pillars, as t 

form a hexagonal pyramid, at the top of which is 
placed an iron cap, which rises eight feet above the 
top of the pillars—the whole beacon being therefore 
about 30 feet high. The bearings from it are, Boon 
Island light S. 3 N. about 7 miles; Whale’s Back do. 
W. by S. $S.6 miles; York Nubble N. by E. 3 miles; 
York harbour N. W. by N, 3 N. 3 miles; east point of 
Island S. | W. 7 miles; White Island shoals light 


S. by W. 2 W. 9 miles. 


THE ARMY. 

From FLoripa. On the 11th inst. a party of be- 
tween 200 and 250 Indians were put on board a 
transport at Tampa for New Orleans, in charge of 
Capt. Seawell, of the 7th infantry, and Major Capers, 
emigrating agent. f 

Coacoochee came into Tampa a few days since 
from Tiger Tail, who is at present sick, and still dis- 

ed to come in as soon as the Arkansas delegation 
arrives and reports their country west favorable to 
ide in. 
e Mr. Hambaugh, the suttler to the 6th infantry, 
died very suddenly a few days ago, at Cedar Keys. 


Late From Tampa Bar. St. 4 


We have advices from Tampa to the Ist inst. On 


ments of midshipmen, required by the present wants 
of the naval service, have been made, and that a list 
of them will shortly be published. 


War Streamers. Instructions have been issued 
for building one steamer at Norfolk, of from 6 to 700 
tons—to be propelled by Huntcr’s apparatus—the 
engine to be constructed at the Washington navy 
yard. Lieut. Hunter will have a general superinten- 
dance of this steamer. 

Another steamer, of about the same dimensions, 
has been ordered to be built at Philadelphia, which 
will have Capt. Stocxron’s apparatus, and that offi- 
cer has the direction of the construction of this 
steamer. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


MAINE. 

Lanp Sates. The Bangor Whig says—The land 
agent of this state has advertised the settling lands 
in fifteen townships, for sale. These lands are de- 
clared by those who have examined them, equal if 
not superior for farming, to any in the state. Dr. 
Holmes, who some time since made a reconnoisance 
over that portion of the state, speaks of the fertility 
of the soil, in the highest terms; and Dr. Jackson 
calls the northeastern section, the granery of the 
state. The progress that has been made in the settle- 
ment of the Aroostook country is the strongest proof, 
however, of the opinion of practical men. 


Mecuanics’ Convention. There is none too much 
time previous to the assembling of the convention of 
mechanics at Augusta, on the 20th instant, for the 
mechanics in the several towns to select their dele- 
gates, and make the necessary arrangements. The 
convention has been decided upon as the best means 
of awakening that spirit of improvement in the 
arts, and in the mental, moral and social condition of 
that numerous and important class employed in the 
pec arts. The progress that has been made 

y the few in physical sciences, to which socicty 
owes so much for its increased: comfort, needs to be 
more widely diffused among the practical artizans of 
the country; for it is now pretty well understood that 
every practical mechanic should be acquainted with 


each 22} feet long, and so placed as to | Science on which all the arts are based. 


[Bangor Whig. 


Proressor Espy. The Bangor Advertiser says— 
The M. C. M. association, with a spirit which is 
worthy of something more than idle commendation, 
from all who are interested in the character and 
prosperity of Portland, have engaged this gentleman 
to deliver a course of lectures, on the philosophy of 
storms, at their own charge. With a view to the ge- 
ral advantage they have reduced the price of tickets 
to the merest trifle, and the course to five lectures. 

Shall these enterprising mechanics be encouraged? 
In other words, will the fathers and mothers, the 
masters, the merchants, the ship owners, the em- 
ployers and the property holders of Portland, to all 
of whom the knowledge communicated by professor 
Espy, would be valuable in a thousand ways, ex- 
ceedingly pleasant; and capable of being applied by 
any person of tolerable understanding to the daily 
business of life—will they stand by the Mechanic as- 
sociation, assist in providing amusement and instruc- 
tion for our people worthy of our day, and in uphold- 
ing the character of the town—or will they stand 
aloof, leave others to foot the bills, and when it is too 


istine, October 8. | late, express their sorrow, and wonder why they 


were never applied to personally for the encourage- 


the 6th Col. Worth was to ship from 250 to 300 In- , ment of such a praiseworthy undertaking. 


dians westward, of whom 95 were warriors. 

On the 20th, the troops were to be simultaneously 
in motion throughout the territory. 

Sampson, a slave of col. G. Humphreys, who was 
captured by the Indians at Caloosatchie, succeeded 
in making his escape, and went into Tampa on the 
30th ult. He has given some very valuable informa- 
tion to the commanding officer. _ 

Capt. Ketchum, 6th infantry, died recently in mid- 
dle Florida. News. 


Littte Rock, (Ark.) Sept, 27. The steamboat 
Artisan, with several companies of United States 
soldiers, from Fort Gibson for Florida, struck a snag 
and sunk a short distance below Van Buren. The 
soldiers, we understand, are to march across the 
country to Rockroe, ou White river, and there take 
a boat for New Orleans. 

A keel, boat, containing officers and their families, 
invalids, &c. arrived here yesterday morning, and 
are to leave this morning for the mouth of the river. 

[ Times. 


THE NAVY. 
Mipsuipmen. The National Intelligencer says: 
We are requested to give notice that all the appoint- 


There is no time for such personal application. Nor 
ought it to be required. The next lecture is to-mor- 
row night—and if our people do not wake up and 
encourage the enterprise in season, they may rest 
assured that lecturing will be over in Portland for 
one while. 

P. S. I have only to add the expression of my be- 
licf that professor Espy is one of the dest lecturers 
that ever appeared—living or dead. 


Tre Trienntat Festiva, of THE Mame Cnart- 
TABLE Mecnanic Association. The following are 
the regular toasts. After the announcement of each 
toast, the member appointed by the class compli- 
mented, responded in a speech and concluded with a 
sentiment. 

Prior to announcing the sentiments, the president, 
(Mr. Oliver Gerrish, who we must say presided dur- 
ing the evening with much skill and ease), made an 
appropriate speech—which he concluded with the 
following sentiment: 

The old adage—“‘Two of a trade can never agree” 
—should be obliterated from our memories, and let 
us by our actions, show to the world, that fellow 
craftsmen can agree, and guided by the golden rule, 
do to our brethren as we would they should do to us. 


REGULAR TOASTS AND REPLIES. 
1. Housewrights. The work of our brother chips 
in the splendid edifices of the present day, compared 
with the wigwam of the savage, shows the advanced 
state of society; may their improvement in moral and 
intellectual building be as distinctly marked. 

By Peter Mugford, The descendants of the an- 
cient Britons present—although they are not all 
builders of earthly dwellings—it is hoped that while 
they greatly improve inlellectually, they will also so 
morally build as to assimMite into the immage of that 
great Architect who layeth the beams of his cham- 
bers in the waters, so much so that they may be pre- 
pared not only to be useful and happy here, but for 
that habitation whose maker and builder is God. 

2. Masons, plasterers, brick makers and stone cut- 
ters. Our brethren of this class furnish us with build- 
ings of the most durable materials; may their moral 
influence stand monuments as lasting and beneficial. 

By Jeseph Poland. The officers and members of the 
association—may the morter we build with, be temper- 
ed with wisdom, cemented with brotherly love—each 
built on the sure foundation, and each possessing an 
interest in the chief corner stone. 


3. Blacksmiths. With strong arms and stout hearts, 
may they in every good work, strike while the tron is 
hot, and so temper their minds as never to become the 
tools of others, or forge any chains for themselves, but 
those of brotherly love. 

By Charles Staples. Mechanics—may we with a 
correct education as with a bellows, blow u the 
kindling energies of our minds until they become a 
mighty flame, which shall consume all false opinions, 
and light us on to that elevated station designed us 
by the Creator. : 


4. Cabinet makers, chair makers, organ builders, 
Piano forte makers, turners and plane makers. May 
they never become dissatisfied with their apponit 
ments, and wish to “break up the cabinet;” loath a 
good business and desire the chair of state; get out 
of tune by slighting their work; turn themselves out 
of employment by unfaithfulness; or neglect to plane 
the rough places in their lives, if any there be, . 
smooth! 

By Calvin Edwards—The citizens of Portland. 
May their patriotism aud pride, prevent the dissolu- 
tion of the cabinet makers; may they have self respect 
enough to sustain their chiar makers; harmony enough 
of soul, candor enough of heart, to appreciate good 
tone and touch when produced in their own city not 
to turn with indifference or disgust from sane mat- 
teřs of fact, and by their custom enable them to ar- 
rive to that eminence which they so much deserve. 

5. Coopers. May they never like empiy barrels be 
known only by the noise they make; but recollect 
that as their casks to be useful must be filled, so must 
their minds—else they will not answer the purpose 
for whieh their maxer designed them. 

By Henry B. Fernald. M. C. M. association— 
May the members follow the example of their pre- 
decessors—its founders having their minds well filled 
with useful knowledge, being bound together in the 
hoops of love, and when at last death shall sever 
those bands, may they be raised in a new and more 
beautiful form to appear in the paesence of their 
great Creator. 


6. Painters, glaizers and brush yakers. The first beau- 
tify every thing they labor upon—the second convey 
the great blessing of tight into our dwellings—and the 
last make the ladics good natured, by furnishing them 
the means to “keep the house tidy.” And while our 
our habitations are rendercd pleasant by the painter, 
may the light, furnished by the glaizer, remind us of 
our dependence upon the Great Licur, and lead all 
to brush away the cobwebs of prejudice. 

By Ezekiel Gammon. The fair of Porland—Dear 
to the painters, glazers and brush makers. Painted 
by the hand of nature, they are warranted fast co- 
lors; their frames are admirably fitted for sctting the 
“best double crown,” and when rightly handled, who 
like them, can brush away care! 

7. Boot and shoe makers. Honor to these sons of 
Crispin who protect our undestandings, and who are 
always ready to stick like wax to the last in vamping 
up a good cause; may awl the single-soled ones now 
on tramp not only find Fair mates, but make good fits, 
and never be able to tell where the shoe pinches; and 
may the double-soled ones never kick in vain for a seat 
of work or be cramped in their uppers by want. 

By H. H. Boody. The world’s benefactors—Our 
greatest friends, the shoe maker—his love is to awl 
soles, and he sticks like war to his last. 


8. Tailors. The cackling of a goose once saved 
Rome—the rapid flight of the tailors’ goose not only 
supplies their wants but “puts money in their pock- 
ets; and as the trade consult fashion in making the 
outer man; may they faithful as the needle to the pole 
not forget to clothe the inner man after the paliers 
of their maker, and have such an understanding with 
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and 8. C. Colesworthy. All the gentleman named, 


nocence; fall into the pit of iniquity; curry with de- 
are members of the association. 


magogues, frame any weak lyes to cover their shame; 
nor mould themselves to deeds that will not bear the 
light of TRETH. . tos and sentiments—and most of their stafs surmonnt- 

By Elbridge Tobey. ‘The orator of the day—We ed with tools or emblems of their trades. The 


each other as not to be sponged by the genteel loafers 
have long known him as a skilful caterer for our) butchers with knife and steel—the machinist with a 


of the day. 

By Charles Baker. The “genteel loafer’? who has 
sponged his tailors of the rich trimmings, which de- 
corate his “ower man.” He deserves the contempt of 
all honorable and high minded men, and should be 
made to feel their kicks and cuffs, until his ‘inner 
man” be made to sing and singe, like a hot goose. 

9. Hatters. Ever ready to exert their skill to crown 
that noble part of man’s edifice, “where reason sits 
enthroned.” When the cap of tiserry is in danger, 
may they never like blocks, stand neuter; but, in the 
bends of brotherhood, with sentiments, better felt 
than expressed, go as fur as any class to protect their 
country’s colors. 

By Benjamin Richards. The hatters of our coun- 
try—May that class who have crowned more heads 
than the kings and and emperors of Europe, ever 
rally around the ensign of liberty to see that their 
colors arc fast, and never desist their exertions till 
they subdue the foes of freedom, put a nap upon des- 


The banners were covered with appropriate mot- 


piece wants—and he has shown us this day, that | miniature steam engine—the painters with a brush— 
e is well skilled in selecting good cuts for our intel-| the housewrights with a hammer, &c. &c. The prin- 
lectual appetites—may he always enjoy physically,|ters had a lever printing press in the procession, 
morally and intellectually “a feast of fut things full | drawn by two horses—on which was occasionally 
of marrow.” worked and scattered among the crowd, the order of 
15. Saddlers, harness makers, carriage builders and | exercises. This attracted much attention. The mot- 
plough makers. May they never be saddled with bad | tos, &c. were as follows— 
debts, or harnessed to evil habits; but may their ear-| 1. Housewrights. On one side—‘‘Strength, con- 
venience, beauty—the great desiderate, in civil ar- 
chitecture.” On the reverse—“Our labor and skill 
are indispensable to the advancement of civilization.” 
2. Masons, plasterers, brickmakers and stone cut- 
ters. One side—‘We are free masons—our secret is, 
industry and skill.” Reverse— 


“When history’s page no date can give of empires over- . 


riage ever be so upright that the shafts of malice will 
not harm them, and may they, like the independent 
husbandman, at his plough, stand erect, as created 
by Derry. 

16. Ship builders, ship joiners, boat builders and 
caulkers. [tis by their aid that one nation is brought 
into intercourse with another, and civilization and 


potism which shall be felt, and cap the climax of|the comforts and luxuries of life spread over the thrown, 
mechanical perfectability. globe. Their handicraft are the “foreign ministers” | “Our country’s deeds and ours shall live in monumental 
10. Bakers and confectioners. While the former} of the mechanics, sent to all parts of the world as stone.” ‘ 


3. Blacksmiths—On one side, motto, “Strike while 
the iron is hot"—with a drawing of two sons of Vul- 
“we are proud of our diplomatic corps.” can, a forge, fire and anvil—one of them with uplift- 

By William Robinson. Our city—Though rather , ed sledge ready to strike the heated iron, which the 
disabled by the storms, so prevalent in the sea of specu- | other holds on the anvil. Reverse, motto, “To this 
lation, and consequently now on the stocks to be re- are all indebted’—with a brawny arm swinging the 
paired; may she soon be launched on the ocean of pros- sledge. 
perity, and under her present commander bring gopa] 4. Cabinet makers, chair makers, organ builders, 
Jreights to Port-land. | piano forte makers, turners and plane makers. One 

This sentiment was responded to by Mr. Churchill, , side—‘‘Our cabinet, although composed of different 
Without much pretension to scientific knowledge, we | the mayor, by a speech, and the following toast— | materials, is too strongly cemented to be easily sepa- 
can see that highlands are not in the beds of rivers,|. Doctor Benjamin Franklin, the mechanic, and phi- rated.” Reverse—‘‘Our chords of earthly harmony 
and should occasion call, we shall be prepared to, losopher; may every member of this association imi- | lead to the regions of the golden harp.” 
back up our opinion, with solid arguments. tate his goodness and greatness, and improve upon; 5. Coopers. One side—‘Nothing but division can 

11. Printers, book binders and paper makers. Al-| the model. ever square the circle of our casks.” Reverse— 


though we had books and paper before the art of| 17. Pump and block makers, rope makers, riggers and: ‘Bound by the hoops of economy, driven by the 
printing, they were extremely scarce; but since its! sail makers. Necessary occupations in perfecting that hands of industry.” : ; se 
discovery, the arts, sciences and literature have been | noble result of human genius, the ship, either for na-| 6. Painters, &c. A beautiful specimen of painting. 
dispensed, as if a new sun had been created, bearing! tional defence or commercial pursuits. The pump! _ 1- Boot and shoe makers. One side—Sons of 
its beams of light to every mind. May the first! though simple in construction is powerful in its e -| Cr ispin, Sherman, Pendrill, Lee, Gifford, Bloomfield 
never justify one line of matter that “dying they would | fects, and thousands of lives have depended on its and a host of their craft, having labored with their 
wish to blot”—the second never fold a sheet or bind a| operation for safety when the spars, sails and rigging ml, (the figure of an awl painted), to mend the soles 
book that would op-press the purest mind—and the | were disabled by misfortune. May they unite to sup- and improve the understandings of mankind.” Re- 
last never fail to keep them well stocked with good | port the ship of state; be bound to sobriety, industry Verse—(two boots painted), “He that will not pay 
: and truth as firmly as they can be by the strongest the shoe maker, is not worthy of a sole.” ; 

By Arthur Shirley. The several classes of me-| line in the twalk—and as long as the breezes of life’ 8. Tailors. One side an ornamental wreath, in 
chanics composing this association—Having been | shall fill their sails; and, after being waited over life’s the centre of which the motto, “Think and act.” 
aided by their skill and enterprise in advancing the | tempestuous ocean, be snugly moored in the HEAVEN everse—“By concord small beginning lead to grat- 
art of printing to its present state of perfection, =a OF REST. ness.” 


have the honorable duty assigned them of providing 
man with the “‘staff of life,” the latter furnish that 
which ranks high with the ladies and suffiises the 
cheek of the bride with blushes—tea table luxuries 
and wedding cake; and should their country knead 
their aid, may they so mould their minds as to be 
ready to leave “sweet home” to brake down any civil 
Jerment, or preserve the national boundary from fo- 
reign aggression. 

By Reuben Kent—Our northeastern boundary— 


their ee a, it always be their just 
ambition to enable their brother mechanics to say, 


i em ee E e a mea REE ne 


those who wield this mighty- lever possess sound| By Samuel R. Leavitt. The M. C. M. associa-! 9. Hatters. One side—“Caps for infants and soap- 
„minds and pure hearts—regarding the greatest ion Nlay she always be like the noble ship with  locks—hats lor men 7. severe United Inthe 
good of the greatest number—emit a pure light—' her sails well sheeted home and well swayed up i bands of temperance, we are crowned with honor.” 
that, like a little leaven it may leaven the whole’ with a good pilot and helmsman, always keep clear (Fainting ofa beaver). ; 
lump—and all our brethren partake largely of its' of a lee shore; and being strongly spliced t | 10. Bakers and confectioners. One side—“We'll 
P y ; g gly sp o good 
benefits. ae . - _ mould the paste of life with skill, stemp it for use and 
principles by total abstinence from all that can in- Sot fo h A-whenat last batch we fill 
12. Mathematical instrument makers, watch makers, | toxicate, sail happily over life’s tempestuous sea and shall : i TE x a aria d h a r Rev we 
god and silver smiths, gilders and looking glass makers. | arrive safely at last in the haven of rest. sheaf Ee a ee tee ca teeth tte. "The 
e mathematical instrument makers assist astrono-| By Charles J. Barbour. Our honorary members— ' staff e life. heat, surmounted wilh the motto, e 
mers and navigators in their calculations—the watch j We honor them not as lawyers or ministers, but as, iP . i: O ide t 
makers the community in dividing time for the va- patrons of the arts and friends to mechanics—may! p ERD wae Ke. i one M e AEE 
rious purposes of life; the gold and the silver smiths their patronage never induce us to distrust the ne-| p marron ms i Cea Rk otto, N e tyrant’s 
and gilder fursfish housekeepeers with the useful and cessity of watching with a jealous eye, those leeches | abt ao AR os, Ten h N A pier To 
ornamental—may they always have the mirror of. that fatten on the industry of them who are inno-| uty a o ; oe at T re doa aes us 
TRUTH before them, and so regulate their lives as to | cent of their duplicity; but rather may’ our associat- , }) a ve a F ee raed { ri a TE ie 
receive spiritual gold and silver—the verge of their! ing with those we delight to honor stimulate us in` 5 : B i db gaat E ae ha € pole 
existence so well jewelled, that there shall be no! the cultivation of our mental faculties, so that our OOD eo DY A TORT RNA en a hone 
friction when time with them shall cease. intellectual, shall be equal to our physical strength;| 12. Mathematical instrument makers, watch mak- 
By James Todd—When we embark on the great! and then we can not only demand, but ordain that| ers, gold and silver smiths, looking glass makers and 
voyage of eternity, may we find that we have so well | in our republic, places of honor and profit shall not gilders. One side—‘The true measure of time is by 
used our instruments here, that they will then give us! be bestowed upon professional loafers, nor rich men’s | deeds, not by centuries.” (Hour glass.) Reverse, 
the true latitude and departure, and guide us to the! paupers, but upon the most meritorious of all classes. | within the drawing of a mirror—‘We make no un- 
abodes of the blessed. | This sentiment was responded to in a short speech Just reflections, but hold the mirror up to nature.” ` 
13. Machinists, cutlers, copper smiths, brass founders, and toast, by John N eal in behalf of the honorary 13. Machinists, cutlers, coppersmiths, brass foun- 
áron founders and tin plate workers. The earth un- members of the association. ders, iron founders and tin plate workers. One side— 
bosoms her treasures to you to be moulded into a| Out of respect to the ladies, we append one senti-| ‘“New truths, new treasurers, shall our fires unfold— 
thousand forms for the convenience of man. "Tis the | ment offered by one of their number. aon an a age Ms ata of RO eh ea 
machinist’s province to furnish the means of saving ics of Portland—Honest. enterorisi ULEG ATOM patterns ol goodness an , tne casts 
human and animal labor, thus making the necessa- Poea e e our city be proud A dibalas | of our character need neither soldering nor brazing.” 
ries of life more abundant and consequently within | them. May the name of “mechanic,” ever be the| 14. Butchers, tanners, eurriers, soap boilers and 


the reach of all; may they never forget that there is| surest word to win the female heart. tallow chandlers. One side—Supported by the 
a Se Sea dependence between them and the other Many other excellent sentiments were given by | (drawing of a bullock) kingdom.” Reverse—“ Union 
branches of their class—whatever their occupations | the members, and sent to the president’s table. is strength—be just and fear not.” 


are, that none should labor for himself alone, but for) The regular toasts were interspersed with songs 15. Saddle and harness makers, carriage build 
the good of the whole, making one grand unit, like| and glees given in fine style, by several ladies and; and plough makers. Qne side—‘ Saddle ii riot with 


the human frame. : ; 
: : gentlemen. bad debts—aharness us notto evil habits.” R 
By George Ropes—Power, physica] and intellec-| ° The company broke up about ten o’clock, every | “May our carriage ever be upright. God speed the 
tual—time and space are the limits of the one, the | individual manifesting the. highest delight. plough.” 


mind of man cannot conceive the boundaries of the] Each class was preceded by a beautiful BANNER, 16. Ship builders, ship joiners, boat builders and l 
other. very tastefully arranged. The banners added much | caulkers. One side—A s ip on the stocks. Re- 
14. Butchers, tanners, curriers, soap boilers, and tal-| to the beaŭty of the procession, and reflect credit | verse—“We lay the foundation of commercial enter- 
loro chandlers. They all try to make the “crirrer” | upon the taste of those who designed them, and also‘ prise.” 
useful. Some “cater for the mess,” some assist in | upon their painters. Most of them were painted by| 17. Pump and block makers, mast and spar mak- 
defending us from the inclemency of the weather, Mr. William Capen. That for the blacksmiths, &c. ers, rope makers, riggers and sail makers. One side 
some labor to effect our purification, and others to| was painted by J. E. Hodgkins. That carried by|—A full rigged ship, Reverse—“By commerce we 
bring light out of darkness. May they never kill in-| the printers, &c. was prepared by Messrs. A. Shirley live.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nomination. The Van Buren convention have 
nominated Marcus Morton for governor, and H. H. 
Child for lieutenant governor, at the next election. 


Tue Boston Excnance. The last of the massive 
illars for the front of the Boston exchange was 
rought into town last evening. The last but one 

was raised yesterday morning. The work of this 
beautiful building is advancing with great rapidity. 
The walls are mostly up and upon the rear the work- 
men are already Jaying the iron roof. The covering 
of the roof consists of galvanized iron, which promi- 
ses to be the most safe and durable description of roof 
which has yet been invented. {Boston Daily Adv. 


The receipts at the late Mechanics’ fair in Boston, 
amounted to upwards of $15,000. 


VERMONT. 
Evection. The Montpelier Watchman of the 4th 
gives the official canvass for senators in that state— 


Highest whig vote 24,736 
Highest democratic vote 21,730 
Highest abolition vote 1,209 
Scattering 140 


The Van Buren vote at the presidential election 
last November was 18,055. More now, 3,695. The 
whig vote last November was 42,517. Loss now, 
7,731. i 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Tne Great Surrrace Convention IN Ruops Is- 
LAND. The people of Rhode Island, or certain por- 
tions of them, are dissatisfied with the present form 
of government, under which that commonwealth of 
some thirty miles in length and half as much in 
breadth, have managed for a couple of hundred years 
to live, and a convention of delegates elected without 
any legal authority, lately assembled for the purpose 
of bringing about a change in the Hone law of the 
state. The Providence Journal of Wednesday pub- 
-lishes the following outline, as comprising the princi- 
pal provisions of the constitution which was agreed 
upon by the delegates lately assembled at Providence, 
for the purpose of effecting a change in the organic 
law of Rhode Island: 

Declaration of rights.—The declaration of rights 
does not differ materially from those adopted in most 
other constitutions. The great principles of liberty 
are guarantied; the right of fishing and fowling ac- 


cording to the ancient customs of the state is distinct- 


ly recognised. 

Suffrage is extended to every white male citizen of 
lawful age, resident in the state for one year, and in 
the town in which he offers to vote for three months. 
But in any question of raising a tax, or appropriating 
the proceeds of a tax, the votcr must be possessed of 
property, either real or personal, to the value of $150. 

Legislature.—The senate is composed of twelve 
members, elected by districts; and the house of repre- 
sentatives consists of 30 members. 

The governor has a veto power, but the majority 
of both houses of the general assembly can pass a bill 
after having been returned with his objections. He 
is allowed forty-eight hours to consider a bill. 

The judiciary consists of`a supreme court, and 
such other courts as the general assembly may es- 
tablish. The judges are to hold their offices until re- 
moved by a vote of buth houses. 

Sheriffs and justices of the peace are elected by 
the people. 

he state election was fixed for the first Wednes- 
day in April. 

Of the manner in which it is proposed to carry 
this new frame of government into: opcration, the 
Journal remarks: 

«We can see no other mode than upon forcible re- 
volution, and from the tone of the debates in the 
convention, and the remarks out of it, it would seem 
that such a course was not looked upon as improbable. 
How such an attempt would be met, and what would 


be the consequences, we do not at this moment pro-! The following statement 


the members present at the adjournment very gene- 
rally and strongly declared their intention to meet 
again. 

“It must be considered a curious spectacle—and 
one which no other country, if any other state, can 
present—a number of men assembled for the avowed 
purpose of overthrowing the government under which 
they live, without any authority from the legislative 
or executive powers, and yet proceeding without op- 
position and without hindrance. The monstrous ty- 
ranny of the state government, which was so fondly 
denounced, was not surely displayed on that occasion. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Rait Roan. It is expected that the section of the 
Elizabethtown rail road from Bound Brook to So- 
merville, N. J. will be completed within a month. 


` NEW YORK. 

Van Buren Mass Convention. The Hudson 
Gazette states that James Buchanan, of Pennsylva- 
nia; John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina; Robert J. 
Walker, of Misssissippi and Silas Wright, of this 
state, will attend this great convention of the demo- 
cracy of the river counties, to be held at Kingston, 
on the 7th of this month. The editor says— 

‘This is a strong team, as the phrase is, and right 
glad should we be to make one among the crowd, on 
that occasion, to listen to these strong men of our 
party.” 

Canpiwates. Bowen Whiting, of Seneca, is the V. 
Buren candidate for congress in Ontario county, to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Greig. Francis Granger (late postmaster gene- 
ral) is the whig candidate. 

The Van Buren party of New York have put 
the following persons in nomination for the assem- 
bly. Auguste Davezac, John O'Sullivan, Daniel C. 
Bie Conrad Swackhamer, Paul Grout George 

eir. 


Some or THE Heitpersercuers w Limso. The 
Albany Daily Advertiser of Friday says, “Matthew 
St. John and John S. Church were arrested yesterday 
by constable Dodge, in this city, and brought before 
the police. They were identified by Rider, a de- 
puty sheriff of this county, as two of the ‘Helder- 

ergh Indians” who took part in a process of tar- 
ring and feathering Rider when on a visit to the Hel- 
derbergh in an official capacity. The accused were 
held to bail to answer the charge in the sum of $500 
eac 


h.” 


Canat ToLLs. The whole amount of tolls col- 
lected at Buffalo, from the opening of the navigation 
up to October 1, 1841, is $281,994, which is $45,390 
more than in the same pericd of 1840. Every where 
along the line of canal there is an increase of toll 
collected. 


Strate Canarts. We learn from the New York 
American that the amount received for tolls on all 
the canals of thè state during the last week in Se 
tember, 1841, was $85,349 25 


Same period, 1840, 79,859 60 
Increase, $5,485 65 


The amount received during each month in the 
season of navigation for 1840 and 1841, was as fol- 


1840. 184]. 

April, e $94,980 26 91,244 37 
May, 254,113 66 53,746 77 
June, 205,916 56 254,256 09 
July, 161,359 59 212,719 04 
August, 197,005 60 22) 911 61 
September, 271,522 17 297,362 87 
$1,184,897 84 $1,432,240 75 

1,184,897 84 


Increase for 1841, $247,342 91 


shows the amount re- 


pose to discuss. The leading men in the convention! ceived from the commencement of navigation to 


were Thomas W. Dorr, Dutee J. Pearce, Ariel Bal- 


the 30th of September, iuclusive, for the last seven 


Jou, John R. Waterman, J. B. Rathbone, Perez Sim- years. 


mons, Palemon Walcott, Dr. J. A. Brown, Saml, H, 
Wales and one or two others. The debates, although 
on several occasions warm, were courteous and con- 
ducted with propriety, and the members of the con- 


vention separated generally in harmony and union, | 
although some were not satisfied with the constitution ' 
proposed, and declared that they should not support | 


it. The proceedings of the convention have not cx- 


cited much attention, and, although held ina ae forty-three dollars! 
9| 


central place, few spectators have attended. Indec 

for the last half of the session, it was difficult to keep 
a quorum of the members in their seats. Doubts 
were expressed if a quorum would meet in Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Dorr thought that the adjournment 
would prove the death-blow to the whole affair; but 


+ 
' 


1835, $1,095,202 1839, $1,129,765 
1836, 1,168,443 1840, 1,184,898 
1837, 883,405 1841, 1,432,241 
1838, 1,083,361 


It will be seen from the above table that the tolls 
for 1841 exceed the amount received during the cor- 
responding period of 1840 by the enormous sum of 
two hundred and forty-seven thousand three hundred and 


There has been a perfect avalanche of western 
products upon us within the last 24 hours. Our 
marine list to-day presents the following summary of 
the principal articles: —43,354 bushels wheat, 12,485 
barrels flour, 5.226 bushels corn, 2,600 bushels oats. 
In addition there are now (1 o'clock P. M.) nearly 


twenty vesscls in port, among them the ship Superior, 
whose cargces we haye not been able to procure be- 
fore going to press. - { Buffalo Com. 


Home Ixnpustry Convention. We learn from the 
New York Commercial that about one hundred dele- 
gates were present at the opening of this convention 
on Friday morning. Delegates were present from 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, N. 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Indiana 
and Florida. 

The mecting was organized by the appointment of 
General James Tallinadge, as president, the honora- 
ble Mahlon Dickerson, of New Jersey, James Brews- 
ter, of Connecticut, Judge Harwood, of Maryland, 
George Field, of Florida, esqs. vice presidents; and 
Loring D. Chapin, of New York, . Copeland, of 
Connecticut, and L. A. Sykes, of New Jersey, se- 
cretarics.—The objects of the convention were suc- 
cinctly explained from the chair. Mr. Joseph Blunt, 
of New Vork, brought the meeting to work by 

roposing a resolution for the organization of a home 
eague, for the purpose of protecting American home 
industry, and the diffusion of the principles of free 
trade. The resolution was ably sustained by the 
mover, and adopted. 


TEMPERANCE CELEBRATION. According to an- 
nouncement, the great New York temperance mass 
jubilee took place yesterday. The weather, like 
the cause, was, from dawn to sunset, full of heaven’s 
own joyousness and seronity; and the great moral 
exhibition of thousands of our fellow citizens, as 
they passed through the principal streets and ave- 
nues of our city, in the brotherhood of peace and / 
the vindication of mind in its consciousness of no- 
bility, was such as has never before becn seen 
among us, one which has maoun shed a gleam 
of hope around many a hitherto desolated fire-side. 

The deputations from abroad were numerous and 
respectable, and their banners bore some beautiful 
illustrations of their decision and principles of ac- 
tion. Baltimore was most happily represented; and 
her champions in the cause—among whom were 
Messrs. PoLLarp and Wricur—added much to the 
effect, as missionaries from what might be fairl 
termed the parent society. Boston deputed her “pil- 
grims” to the Mecca of temperance among the most 
energetic of the proud confederacy; and Newark, 
Brooklyn and Williamsburg sent living assurances 
of their perfect though youthful maturity in the 
cause. 

But the addresses were the grand climacteric of 
the day’s enjoyments; that of the orator of the day, 
T. M. WoopgurrF, esq. secretary of the New York 
W. Temperance Benevolent society, was a master- 
ly specimen of talent impassioned by sacred zeal, 
and arguments enforced by truth; it was well worthy 
of the occasion, and evidently went home to every 
heart. 

The vast area of Tompkins square was covered 
with groups of happy and interested thousands, and 
the day’s celebration terminated at about 5 o'clock 
at the Park, where the societies were dismissed to 
repair to the respective halls of refreshment and 
evening jubilee. 


Could but the universe such sight behold, 
How many a hearth were warm which now is cold! 
How many o mind awake th’ insenate dream, 
Waive “meaner things,” and triumph scif-supzeme! 

Several bands cf music accompanied the proces- 
sion throughout, which was hailed in its is shin by 
the approving smiles of thousands of both sexes and 
all ages and conditions; while the splendor of the ban- 
ners and the beauty of the various badges and orna- 
ments of cach successive society gave an inspiring 
appearance to the entire spectacle. It is not irrele- 
vant to add, that this was the first temperance mass 
jubilee we have had. May the universe hail its cen- 
tenary recurrence! 

Joun Hawxrss, the distinguished temperance lec- 
turer from Baltimore, is now on a tour of duty 
through New Hampshire and Vermont. He spoke at 
Keene, N. H. a few days since, and obtained over 
four hundred pledges to total abstinence in that coun- 
try village. He proceeded thence to fulfil appoint- 
ments in Rutland, Montpelier and Burlington, Vt. 
and is to speak in this city on the 21st, (Thursday of 
next week). [N Y. Tribune. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

AxotueR Axtinacire Furnace. The Crane Iron 
company have commenced the erection of another 
anthracite furnace, in the vicinity of their present 
works on the Lehigh, near Allentown. 


Errect IN PHILADELPHIA OF THE STOPPAGE OF THE 
Unirep States Bank. A letter from a frieud in 
Philadelphia who has had many opportunities of ob- 
serving the state of reeling in that city, says that per- 
sons at a distance can hardly conceive the extent of 


~ 
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. aggregate loss of nearly fifty-seven millions!!! 
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rivate distress which the failure of the United States 

ank has occasioned. A continued gloom seems to 
have settled upon the faces of a large portion of the 
inhabitants. [o almost all the circles in which you 
visit, you hear of some poignant instance of suffering 
—of wealthy families suddenly reduced to poverty, of 
widows who have lost their all; of orphans stripped 
of the patrimony which a long life of labor and eco- 
nomy on the part of their parents had collected for 
them, of merchants compelled by diminished means 
to relinquish their houses and move out of town, and 
of laborers robbed of the hard-earned savings of many 
years. Indeed, the details are melancholy; the usual 
gaities of society seem to be arrested; and but for the 
absence of the custumary symbols of mourning, one 
would be disposed to think that the whole city had 
experienced a great loss, that some calamity had vi- 
sited it, that a pestilence had carried off its people, or 
that some great good man, universally beloved, had 
been taken away by death. Such is the general ex- 
pression of sadness that you see every where.” 

[New York Post. 


It is not matter of surprise that gloom should 
overspread the community, if the following account 


- of the depression of the value of stocks in the insti- 


tutions of the state is to be relied upon. We take 
from a late number of Bicknell’s Reporter a table 
showing the price at which certain stocks were sold 
three years ago, and what is the present value of the 
same stocks. 


It will be seen (says the Reporter) that we have 
mentioned only a portion of the stocks that have been 
bought and sold so freely in our market within the 
last few years. The picture it presents is frightful 
indeed. It will be seen that out of a capital of little 
more than sizty-two millions of dollars, thcre is an 
We 
think, therefore, that we may fairly head the table 
The bubbie of stock speculation illustrated by a fete facts. 


S FegSs LY 
2. f — ts ou 
5, S srz] Fg 
© g LR mE 5 
Unred States bank 135.000.090] 100,123 | 10 139,050 090 
N. American bank | 1,000.000/100| 103 | 300] 270 009 
Pennsylvania bank,| 2,500,000|400!500 | 269| 1,500,000 
Philadelphia bank 1,800 000/1001109 | 75 594 0009 
Farmers’ & Mechs | 1,250,000} 50} 62 | 45 425.000 
Commercial bank | 1,000 O00] 50| 63 | 44 330 000 
Mechanics’ bank 1,400,000} 35] 54 | 26 | 1,120,000 
Northern Liberties 350.000) 35| 45 | 39 150.009 
Schuylkill bank 1 006,000] 50} 50 | 56*| 930,009 
Southwark bank 250,00u| 50| 60 | 45 75,000 
Kensington bank 250.000] 50| 75 | 49 175,000 
Penn Township b’k | 500.004] 59| 75 | 40 | 359,600 
Girard bank 5,000,009] 5} 53 | 28 | 2,500,000 
Western bank 500,030) 50) 533] 30 | 235,0u0 
Manufe. & Mech. 
bank , 401.300) 50! 55 | 35 160 520 
Movamensing bank 250,000) 50) 55 | 38 85,000 
Schuylkill Nav. co. | 1,666.600) 50/166 | 46 | 3.993.000 
Schavikill Loans 2.200 VGOLILU) 95 | 70 550 000 
Lehigh Coal co. 1,509,000] 50| 90 | 15 | 1,950,009 
Lehigh Loans 1,760.000 


4,400,000; 100; 100 | 60 


02,217,300 06,757,920 


MARYLAND. 

Mar or Marrranp. Mr. Fielding Lucas, jr. is 
about to publish a map of Maryland, 55 by 38 inches 
in size, and containing a portion of the adjoining 
states, at $5 per copy. 

GEORGIA. 

Two MEMBERS OF CONGRESS RESIGNED. The 
Georgia papers announce the resignation of Messrs. 
Alford and Nisbet, of their seats in congress. 


Banks. We have previously noticed the fact, that 
the Mechanic’s bank, and the bank of Augusta, were 
paying out their bills freely to pay for our staple. 

Ve have now the pleasure of announcing to our 
country friends, that all our banks have come to a 
similar dctermination, and the planters may therefore 
contidently calculate on receiving a specie paying 
currency, for their crops. [-Jugusta Chronicle. 


ALABAMA. 

THE PENAL cope passed by the last legislature, 
took effect on the Ist instant. The Mobile corres- 
pondent of the New York Advertiser writes that it is 
one of the most rigid and severe laws of any state in 
the union, so much so as to make many scctions of it 
a “dead letter.” The kind and warm-hearted sym- 
pathies of the people are a serious barrier to a rigid 
administration of sence The penitentiary is not 
yet quite completed. A good deal of opposition pre- 
vails in the state to the penitentiary system. 


*Noniunal 


TENNESSEE. 

| Leerstatere. The message of tho governor, and 
‘the report of the state treasurer, were read in the 
legislature on the 7th inst. The first is a long docu- 
ment, occupying about eight and a half columns of 
the Nashville Whig. The report of the treasurer 
‘exhibits the finances of the state in a rather satis- 
‘factory condition—receipts $660,339 22; disburse- 
' ments $470,744 75— balance in the treasury 
' $139,590 47. 


4 
eed 


KENTUCKY. 
A REAL COMPLIMENT. We learn from the Louis- 
i ville Journal that the citizens of Woodford have 
purchased the fine farm, in that county, on which 
the honorable J. J. Crittenden was born, and made 
| him a present of it. The price paid was $17,000. 
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names in the indictment, left the accused without any 
evidence to contend aatnst. 

The two or three first witnesses, whose names 
were endorsed upon the indictment, (and by the laws 
of this state none, except those whose names arc so 
endorséd, can be called to prove the substantive part 
of the accusation), only knew some of the prepara- 
tory steps taken, which led to the supposed otlence.” 

The frets connected with the killing of the Dris- 
kalls are stated as follows: That the Driskalls were 
a part of an organized gang, embracing a large num- 
ber of persons in the county of Ogle and the adjoin- 
ing counties, who carried on a systematized scheme of 
operations against the lives and property of the in- 
habitants. That murders, robberies and larcenies 
had been carried on by them for a number of years; 
and that, owing to the extent and perfection of their 
combinations, it had become impossible to convict by 


OHIO. the ordinary process of Jaw. Perjured members of 

Tue Baxx question. The Springfield Republi-; their gang swearing to alibis or nach defence as were 
can gives a list of the banks of the state of Ohio, | adapted for the occasion, had, for a long time, defied 
showing an aggregate capital of sixteen millions of; and defeated the course of justice. That a few 
dollars and adds that nearly this whole amount of! days previous to the execution of the Driskalls, a 
banking capital, required for the trade of the com-} Mr. Campbell, a citizen of the highest respectability, 


munity, is about to be withdrawn by the expiration | had been wantonly shot in his own yard, for his pre- 


of the charters which occurs on 
1843, a list of which is given. 


A FEARFUL TIME anraD! The Ohio State Journal 
of the 6th inst. says: Of 411,136,567 of banking ca- 
pital returned as paid in in the banks of this state 
(the Bank of Lebanon, Bank of Cincinnati, Lancaster 
Bank and Clinton Bank of Columbus, not included), 
there is owned in the state 84,336,132, and owt of it 
$6,750,436. Should no measures be adopted during 
the ensuing session to renew the charters of the banks, 
three-fourths of this immense amount will have to 
be collected by the people, and will be withdrawn 
from the state altogether. The state of New York, 
with all its vast resources, could not stand such a 
drain of capital without being convulsed from centre 
to circumference. It must unavoidably derange the 
business of Ohio to such a degree that its biighting 
effects will be felt for fifteen years to come. 


ILLINOIS. 

Tne Rock River tracepy. A letter from Judge 
Ford, dated Oregon city, Illinois, September 27th, 
to the editor of the Peoria Register, says—“‘the per- 
sons who had a hand inthe Driskall murder last sum- 
mer, have been indicted and tried at the recent term 


of the circuit court of Ogle county. One hundred | 


and twenty persons were indicted and all acquitted 
by the jury.” 


Erection. The Journal of Commerce says: Owing 
to the negligence of some of the returning officers, 
the complete official vote of Ilinois for congressmen, 
has been delayed to the present time. The official 


vote from all the countics is as follows: 


Districts. Whigs. Opposition. 
1. 9,313 3,043 
2. 1,177 6,976 
3. 21,693 19,553 
Total . 34,258 34,572 


Ad parte majority in the state 341; do. at the 
presidential election last November, 1,938. Whig 
gain 1,554. 

Iuurvois anp Micnican Canat. This work is being 
rosecuted with cónsiderable. vigor. New jobs have 
cen taken and the old contractors generally have 

resumed operations. In the neighborhood of Ottawa 
in particular, we learn that the canal is going on 
finely. The new lettings are being covered with 
shantees and workmen. The basin at that town will 
soon be completed. ‘The Fox river aqueduct is so 
far advanced that it could be easily finished this fall 
if we should be favored with one month more of 


warm weather, [Chicago .2merican. 


TRIAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE MEN FOR 
MURDER. The correspondent of the Illinois Free 
Trader gives an account of the trial of the persons 
charged with the murder of the Driskalls, John and 
William, from which the editor of the Era has made 
the following extracts: 

He says “the September term of the Ogle circuit 
court has just closed, and its session has been marked 
by a trial which, in the number of the accused tried 
in one indictment for the crime of murder, is with- 
out a parallel. One hundred and twelve men were 
indicted for the murder of John Driskall and Wm. 
Driskall, io June last, near Washington Grove, in 
this county. About 100 plead not guilty, and were 
put upon their trial. Judge Ford, whatever might 
rave been his feelings, (the accused were his neigh- 
bors, judge F. living in Ogle county), exhibited upon 
the bench a stern determination that the accused 
should be fully and fairly tried. However, the very 
fact of the great confusion occasioned by so many 


e lst January, | sumed exertions against this gang, and that there was 


sufficient evidence to leave no reasonable donbt, that 
the Driskalls planned and incited, and probably per- 
petrated his murder. Further, that the Driskalls 
were the chiefand most dangerous of the gang. They 
were shot after an examination which satisfied seve- 
ral hundred of the most respectable citizens of Ogle 
and the adjoining counties of the truth of the fore- 


| going facts. 


The case was submitted to the jury who, without 
leaving their seats, rendered a verdict of not guilty. 
This verdict was given partially from a want of evi- 
dence, and from what the jury considered the abso- 
lute necessity of the case. The writer says the laws 
could not protect the community where the banditti 
committed their any enormities—the occasion was 
too urgent to wait for their uncertain amendment 
and adoption to the emergency—individually they 
could not protect themselves—mob law they repudi- 
ated—they therefore resorted to a counter organiza- 
tion, ordained new rules of evidence, and a new mode 
of proceeding, such, and such only, as in their judg- 
ment were effectual to protect them. There may be 
those who are disposed to cavil, perhaps to condemn. 
The judgments and preceptions of such, would be 
essentially invigorated, could they have dwelt for a 
short time here, and suffered the murder of their 
friends, the burning of their dwellings, and the plun- 
der of their property; and, when they called on the 
law to redress these wrongs, to see those whom they 
knew to be the perpetrators, escape with impunity.” 


WISKONSIN. 

More Leap. The Southport (Wiskonsin) Tele- 
graph announces the discovery of new lead mines in 
the vicinity of Sinsiuawa Mound, near the southern 
boundary of the territory. Concerning the quality 
and extent of the mine, the Telegraph says:—‘‘The 
veins of mineral are the richest of any which have 
been discovered for the last six years. About 600 
miners are already employed in these new diggings, 
and immense quantities of ore are daily raised. Gen. 
Jones, a former delegate to congress from this terri- 
tory is one of the proprietors of the new discovery.” 

This mine, if it turns out as rich as is anticipated, 
will add much to the value of the lands in that 
vicinity. 
a EE A a a 
ALEXANDER MCLEOD TRIAL. 


The opening of thig case was inserted in the last 
number of the Register. Without attempting to fur 
nish the testimony produced on behalf of the prose- 
cution, we merely proceed to register the evidence 
upon which the decision of the case was manifestly 
predicated. This, with a brief notice of the sum- 
moning up by the counsel, and the charge of the judge 
on committing the case to the jury, will give a 
distinct view of the facts in the case. 

There are some points of this affair which furnish 
satisfactory evidence in favor of our system of go- 
vernment, however complicated jt appears to foreign 
eycs. The resolute determination which both the 
general and the state governments evinced in the pro- 
gress of the case to have their respective jurisdictions 
maintained, the laws enforced, and justice adminis- 
tered to a foreigner, although that foreigner had ta- 
ken pains to exasperate the border passions and in- 
flame national prejudices on the one hand, and in 
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whose behalf language verging towards intimidation 
had been adventured to some extent by proud autho- 
rities on the other. But neither popular impulse, 
nor national pride, has been allowed to swerve our au- 
thorities from the strict course which the laws of the 
land lay down. The facts in the case haye been 
coolly and deliberately sought out and pronounced 
upon by an impartial jury of the country. It has 
been fully ascertained that McLeod was not present 
or assisting in the transaction for which he was in- 
dicted, and he is acquitted accordingly. 

So ends the McLeod affair. 

The affair of the Coronine, however, remains to 
be adjusted between the two countries, whose peace 
was violated by that transaction. The facts in that 
affair have, in the progress of this trial, been fully de- 
veloped. The two governments will approach its 
discussion in a far more deliberate and dispassionate 
spirit, now that the case ís divested of e highly ex- 
citing colateral topic. The negotiation of foreign 
disputes is wisely committed, by the federal consti- 
tution, to the executive, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that not only the public press, but also, that 
other public authorities of this country will allow 
the executive the full enjoyment of its delicate and 
highly important trust, in this respect, without undue 
interference. There has been no greater difficulty 
encountered in our foreign relations, than by prema- 
ture and imprudent interference in negotiations that 
have, from time to time, been pending. Amongst 
these instances stands most prominent the everlasting 
calls, which are proposed in congress, upon the ex- 
ecutive, for papers and correspondence, upon topics 
that are properly trusted toan executive department 
only—and which, the premature agitation of, by the 
legislative department, is calcylated invariably to 
embarrass. j 

And again—the difficulties which the McLeod case 
appeared to present, in reference to conflicting ju- 
risdiction between the federal and state governments 
will, of course, we presume, be obviated, as it cer- 
tainly ought to be, before another such case occurs, 
and will be much more likely to be judiciously pro- 
vided for, when no pending case is to be influenced 
by the direction which the authorities, on an abstract 
view of the subject, shall judge to be right. 

Frway AFTERNOON. After a number of objec- 
tions being made by Mr. Hall, and which were par- 
tially oyerruled by the court, the reading of the 
deposjtions commenced, but were protracted very 
much by the technical objections of Mr. Hall. In 
substance the depositions are as fo}lows: . 

Sir Allen McNab’s evidence—the testimony of sir 
Allen McNab was taken at Kingston in Canada on 
. the 13th September, 1841, before James E. Small 
and James Harvey, csqs. commisajoners— Joseph 
Center, esq. being present and approving for the peo- 
ple, and Hiram Gainder, esq. for the accused. He 
said I ama barrister; I reside at Dunawin in the Gore 
district, in the province of Canada, about 45 miles 
from the town of Niagara; J know a body of miljtia 
was assembled at Chippewa during December, 1837, 
and January, 1838, to the number of between two 
thousand and three thousand,,to repel an expected 
invasion from rebels and American brigands assem- 
bled on Navy Island, and on the American shore 
near Schlosser; pre pean ordered out by the lieu- 
tenant governor of Upper Canada, sir Francis Bond 
Head, for the purpose aforesaid; I was the officer jn 
actual command of the forces then and there assem- 
bled; sir F. B. Head was at chippews more than 
once during the months named; of the force assem- 
bled there by his directions, I assumed the command 
by his order, directed to me as colonel of the 3d re- 
giment of Gore militia; the governor general of the 
two provinces was not at Chippewa at the time men- 
tioned. ; 

I do remember the last time the steamboat Caro- 
line came down previous to her destruction; from the 
information I received, I had every reason to believe 
that she came down for the express purpose of assist- 
ing the rebels and brigands on Navy Island with arms, 
men, ammunition, provisions, stores, &c. to ascertain 
this fact, I sent two officers with instructions to watch 
the movements of the boat, to note the same, and 
report to me; they reported they saw her land a can- 
non, (a six or nine pounder) several men armed and 


equipped as soldiers, and that she had dropped her 
anchor on the east side of Navy Island; on the infor- 
mation I had previously received from highly respect- 
able persons in Buffalo, together with the report of 
these gentlemen, I determined to destroy her that 
night. 

entrusted the command of the expedition for the 
purposes aforesaid, to capt. A Drew, royal navy; 
seven boats were equipree and left the Canadian 
shore; I do not recollect the number of men in each 
boat; Captain Drew held the rank of commander in 
her majesty’s royal navy; I ordered the expedition, 
and first communicated it to capt. Andrew Drew, on 
the beach, where the men embarked a short time 
previous to their embarkation; Captain Drew was 
ordered to take and destroy the Caroline wherever 
he could find her; I gave the order as officer in 
command of the forces assembled for the purposes 
aforesaid; they embarked at the mouth of the Chip- 
pewa river; I was there when they embarked, and 
when the boats set off; I had been there about a quar- 
ter of an hour; I noticed most of the persons going 
into the boats; I stood within ten or twelve feet of 
most of the boats as the men went on board; and 
while they were ps aring, I was walking about 
among them, which afforded me the means of know- 
ing who embarked; I know Alexander McLeod, late 
deputy sheriff of the Niagara district; I have known 
him for about five or six years; I was on the shore 
when the boats returned, and was near some of the 
boats when the men landed; I saw the faces of seve- 
ral of the men who landed, perhaps half of the whole; 
I did not see Alexander McLeod; I think I made a 
return to the lieutenant governor of Upper Canada 
of the officers and men of the Caroline; I am sure 
the name of Alexander McLeod was not among 
them. 

J] have no knowledge that there was any person of 
the name of McLeod in the expedition; if there had 
been a person of that name, I think I should have 
known it; the force under my command volunteered 
their services on being called on by the lieut. governor 
of the province, from which force the expedition 
was composed by men selected by captain Andrew 
Drew, under my orders; they were dressed in their 
usual clothing; the militia were not at that time pro- 
vided with uniform; the party were armed with pis- 
tols and cutlasses; I was the person who gave the or- 
ders to Capt. Drew, which were personal, verbal and 

rivate, his orders were to take and destroy the Caro- 
ine; they were given on the beach, a few minutes 
poe the expedition starting off from the shore. 
my orders to Capt. Drew nothing was said about 
invading the territory of the United States, but such 
was their nature that Captain Drew might feel him- 
self justified in destroying the boat wherever he 
might find her. 

Mr. Spencer said that as the remainder of the de- 
positions contained merely collateral evidence, he 
proposed to introduce at present the oral testimony. 

illiam Press was then called to the stand, and 
being sworn, deposes that he lives in Canada; keeps 
a public house at Niagara; knew McLeod well; had 
known him a ycar before the 27th of Dec. °37; re- 
membered the “troubles” in Canada about that pe- 
riod; was at Chippewa only once; that was on the 
Xith of Dec.; returned to Niagara the same evening; 
took the passengers in a wagon from Niagara to 
Chippewa; entered in acash book the money receiv- 
ed tor carrying these persons, the date was 29th Dec. 
1837; the Caroline was destroyed that night; heard 
of that event the next morning; put his horses in a 
yard opposite Davis’ tavern; started from Davis’ im- 
mediately after dark; O’Keefe rode with witness to 
Niagara, and McLeod went to Stamford; the latter 
place is about six miles from Chippewa; the roads 
were very bad; were at least an hour and a half going 
to Stamford; McLeod left witness at the gate of 
Captain Morrison. 


John Morrison was next sworn, and deposed as 
follows:—Resides at Stamford, U. C.; moved there 
from Toronto; came to Toronto in June, 1835; knows 
Alexander McLeod perfectly; made his acquaintance 
in °36; heard of the destruction of the Caroline on 
the morning of the 29th Dec. 1837; heard of it from 
Colone] Cameron, formerly of the regiment witness 
belonged to; was told by one of his sons that the 
colonel wanted him at the gate; went down and saw 
him there; was asked if he had heard the news, and 
said no; Col. C. then told him that a party had gone 
down to Schlosser the night before and cut out the 
Caroline and destroyed her; witness said then “your 
friend McLeod is in our house, won’t you come up 
and see hjm?” he begged to be excused, as he was in 
a great hurry; Col. C. was in a wegon; he handed 
witness a piece of wood, saying it was a piece of the 
Caroline, which witness took to the house and cut 
from it a piece; kept the piece and returned the larger 
fragment; was told that it was got under the “Falls;” 
bade the colonel good-by; from other sources then 


tinued, ‘where is Archie? J] want my horse!” 


learned during the day of the destruction of the Ca- 
roline; Colonel Cameron served with witness in 
France, Spain and Portugal under the great Duke of 
Wellington for 14 years; McLeod was in the cottage 
of witness at the time the conversation took place; 
he came there as nearly as witness could remember, 
at a short time after'7 o’clock on the night before 
that morning, he slept in the lor; he drank tea 
that evening with witness’ familys took breakfast in 
the parlor next morning; MeLeod and witness retire 
ed to bed in familiar conversation after taking a tume- 
bler of toddy; McLeod had not left his room before 
witness saw Colonel Cameron next morning; after 
returning the piece of wood to Cameron, witness 
went to the cottage; at the threshold of the door saw 
McLeod half dressed in the room; repeated to him 
the intelligence received from Cameron; McLeod 
said, “You don’t say so?” Witness replied Colonel 
Cameron told him so. 

By the court-—When did he make that answer? 

Just when I said Colonel Cameron had said the 
Caroline had been cut out and sent over the falls. 

Examination continued—McLeod then said, “I 

i wish to G—d I had been there!” and McLeod yes 
r- 
Chie went off to get the horse—that was a little pae 
eight—he was pressed not to think of going before 
breakfast, and agreed to remain—he did remain— 
he then, after being dressed and having breakfast, 
went down with him and saw him get his horse and 
ride towards Chippewa—nvyer saw McLeod till the 
afternoon of the 2d January following. 

Archibald Morrison, son of the last witness, an 
intelligent looking tad, was then sworn and examin- 
ed—he deposes that he knew McLeod—had seen - 
colonel Duncan Cameran sometimes—he was in To- > 
ronto as witness believed—was at his father's gate 
when Colonel Cameron came up about eight o’clock 
in the morning. Colonel C. told me to tell father to 
come to him, I went up to the house; a gentleman 
was with Colonel C. they were in a two horse wa- 
gon; my father went down, I went down with him; 
heard them say that the Caroline was burnt, heard 
Colonel C. say that; McLeod was then in the parlor 
of my father’s house; he came there the night before, 
before tea I think—he went away next morning after 
breakfast, about eight o’clock; he went away on 
horseback. 

Mrs. Margaret Morrison was then examined: knows 
McLeod—has known him for six years—remembers 
hearing of the burning of the Caroline—it was in the 
morning she heard it—then understood that the boat 
was burnt the night before—the intelligence was 
brought by Colonel Cameron—understood that he 
brought a part of the boat—saw the piece that Mr. 
Morrison cut off—at the time McLeod was in the 
parlour—he came there the night before—about 7 
o’clock—took tea there that night—he stayed there all 
night because Mr. Morrison wouldn't allow him to go 
away that night—Mr. Morrison and McLeod sat up 
till half past 12 o’clock—witness sat up, part of the 
time being in the room—McLeod and Mr. Morrison 
took a glass of toddy together—-McLeod slept in the 
parlour; he slept on a “‘stretcher"—( witness explain- 
ed this as being a cot), the parlour was not commonly 
used as a bedroom—Mr. McLeod’s boots were taken 
from the parlour before bed time to be dried by the 
kitchen fire—they were at the same place in the 
morning—they were then dry, but were wet the 
night before—Mr. McLeod did not leave the place 
during the night to the knowledge of witness—could 
not have done so without the knowledge of witness. 

By the court—Saw McLeod for the last time that 
night about twelve o’clock; the “stretcher” was made 
up before the young ladies retired, the young ladies 
retired about ten o’clock; saw Mcleod next morning 
about eight o’clock; had then been up about half an . 
hour; he was in the parlour when Colonel Cameron 
came along; Mr. Morrison then told Mcleod what 
had happened about the Caroline, and McLeod wish- 
ed he had been there; saw McLeod again in the af- 
ternoon of the same day; when he returned from 
Chippewa, on his way to Niagara; he had a cannon 
ball in his hand, which was said to have been fired 
from Navy Island. 

By Mr. Spencer—Was married to Mr. Morrison 
13 years ago; her son remained about three days 
after he came from Toronto; can tell certainly that 
it was on the 2d of January that McLeod was again 
at Mr. Morrison’s house; there is no room for mis- 
take as of his being there on the night the 29th De- 
cember—the night that the Caroline was destroyed; 
the burning of the Caroline was talked about at the 
breakfast table that morning as an event that had 
occurred during the previous night. The daughter 
who lived with McLeod had not been at her father's 
for a long time till about a month ago, this circum- 
stance had affected the intimacy of the family with 
McLeod; it had broken it off altogether; docs not 
know why she has returned. 
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Harriet Morrison, daughter of Captain Morrison, 
was then sworn and examined—lIs the second daugh- 
ter of Captain Morrison. 

Mr. HalJ—I trust the learned gentleman would let 
the lady tell her own story. 

Mr. Spencer—Examine her yourself, sir, accord- 
a o your notions of propriety. Proceed. 

sXamination resumed by Mr. Spencer—Was at 
home in 1839—has known McLeod since a year after 
her father and family came to this country—heard of 
the affair of the burning of the Caroline on the morn- 
ing that McLeod was there—on the 29th of Decem- 
ber—her farther heard of it from Colonel Cameron— 
saw McLeod the night before at tea about seven 
o’clock—retired between nine and ten—McLeod had 
not then retired—saw him the next morning at break- 
fast—he then left the house to go to Chippewa be- 
tween nine and ten. 

Cross examined by Mr. Jenkins—The family usu- 
ally retired about ten o’clock—McLeod being there 
was the cause of part of the family sitting up later 
than usual—had heard some days before of the Ca- 
roline and about her carrying ammunition—is sure 
heard this before McLeod was there that night— 
thinks she saw Colonel Cameron frem her bedroom 
or her mother’s room—knew Colonel Cameron—had 
been introduced to him in Niagara by Angus Mc- 
Leod—that was převious to this time—couldn’t say 
how long previous it was—breakfasted about eight 
o’clock that morning—saw McLeod the same day in 
the afternoon at the gate—he then had a cannon ball 
in his hand—be was going to Niagara—he was at 
the honse of witness’ father the day after New Years 
—her brother came home on the forenoon of New 
Years day. 

By Mr. Spencer—Mr. McLeod was at their house 
op Christmas Eve, and remained during the night— 
heard that the Caroline was employed in conveying 
ammunition to Navy Island, before she heard of her 
destruction—heard of that two or three days be- 
fore—can’t say from whom she heard this—don’t 
known what the conversation was about between 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. McLeod“that knight—[recog- 
nizes her signature tq previous deposition]. 

Mr. Spencer at this stage of the proceedings pro- 

d'to read the deposition of Colonel Cameron. 

Mr. Hall objected to the deposition, as irregular. 

Mr. Spencer made some very severe remarks on 
the alleged conduct of the prosecution in raising tech- 
nical and unreasonable objections. 

Mr. Hall characterized the remarks of Mr. Spen- 
cer, as unprecedented and ungentiemanly. Perhaps 

his imputing unworthy motives to the prosecuting 
officers, was owing to his feeling of what he himself 
would have done in similar circumstances, (a mu- 
mur of applause, checked immediately by the court). 

Mr. Spencer then read the deposition which is as 
follows: 

De position of Duncan Cameron, of the township 
of York, Canada—Upon the morning after the de- 
struction of the Caroline, about nine o'clock, A. M. 
ip company with Mr. M. C. Miyan, the Presbyterian 
minister of St. Thomas, I stopped at Lieutenant Mor- 
rison’s gate in front of his house, near Stamford 
about three or four miles from Chippewa, and Mr. 
Morrison came down to his gate. I there had a con- 
versation with him for about four minutes. I do not 
remember every particular subject of conversation, 
though I may have mentioned to him the destruction 
of the Caroline, but I could not swear that I did so. 
I only now remember the fact of having held a con- 
versation with Mr. Morrison at that time. 


Mr. Brap._ey commenced the summing up, and 
addressed the jury for the prisoner. The learned 
gentleman began by reference to the great impor- 
tance of the case, and the deeply solemn interests 
which it involved. He then referred to the attacks 
which had been made on the depositions taken in 
Canada in the prisoner’s behalf, and said that the fact 
that the agent employed by the prosecution to attend 
the execution of the commission who had followed 
them from Hamilton to Kingston, had been unable to 
prove any error of irregularity against the commis- 
sioner, except their permitting one witness—Harris, 
to withdraw his first answer to one of their interro- 

tions. Mr. B. then contended that the testimony 
for the defence fully proved that the prisoner had 
never boasted about his alleged share in the transac- 

tion for participation in which he was now tried, to 
those persons who were his most intimate associates, 
and in particular to persons in authority in Canada, 
-who had the power to reward him for such a partici- 
pation. That was of course at the same time com- 
pletely negative of the testimony for the prosecution. 

But it was contended that the depositions were 
those of accomplices in the destruction of the Caro- 
line, and so unworthy of credit in the minds of the 
jury- _The impeachment of accomplices, however, 
depends very much on the circumstances in which 

they deposed. When the accomplice came on the 


terests. The evidence of such witnesses was ses 


stand and testified against his associate in crime, | detain a jury whose patience has been already large- 
there was always extended to him a promise of par-| ly drawn upon, by cominenting on evidence when, in 
don, and if his associate were convicted, he was; my deliberate judgment, that evidence has ajready 
pore beyond the reach of punishment, and his li-| convinced the understanding of the jury—and that 

erty or life, were the powerful motives that impel-| their judgment is now to be pronounced. Still, in 
led him to perjury, and cast discredit on his testimo- | this 1 may be mistaken. 


ny. But in the present case there were no such cir-| It is very possible that my convictions of the inno- 
cumstances surrounding the witnesses for the de-| cence of McLeod are stronger than are those of all 
fence, whose testimony was taken under the commis-| or any other individuals who may not have been so 
sioner—there was not any such motives for perjury | intimately acquainted with the whole history of the 
in them. They were swearing against their own in-| case as I have been. It is becanse Ihave no right to 
c > l remit any exertions that may lead to the develop- 
entitled to credit, even in a case where more depend- | ment of truth—the establishment of the innocence of 
ed on it. ; ; McLeod, and the securing of a verdict of acquittal, 
Mr. B. then went into the history of the circum- | that I now propose to trespass on your patience and 
stances leading to the destruction of the Caroline.— submit to you such considerations as seem to be wor- 
He represented the leaders of the Canadian insurrec-| thy of being reflected on by you—such as the case 
tion and their followers, as the “raked-up ruffians of | calls for—such as the prisoner has a right to de- 
the two frontiers—banded robbers—receivers of sto-| mand—and such as our state and common country 
len arms—dealing out death from the contents of an may reasonably expect. 
arsenal which a burglary had entered—men who, As J took occasion, gentlemen, to remark in open- 
had they ees had a a Si pia ing the case, and as the evidence has now fully dis- 
vinces, and spread ruin and slaughter and Dood Over] ined. it is one of greater importance than any thing 
the land—whose only subsistence would have been pee brought befits an Anene ban foetal, A 
epee puna and ares k wn trial involving the life of an individual is at all times 
iare trioti 6- id D ill their blood | °f sufficient interest to awaken the deepest emotions 
Aa ere a O N A pE of the human heart: but we must consider this trial 
for their country and their homes—rushing at the call as involving other interests, lying beyond the life or 


of freedom to repel the invaders of their soil. And |% ; : 
: : : eath of Alexander McLeod, and which need only be 
in the land which bore on its map the names of Platts- referred to, to awaken deep emotions in every Ame- 


burgh and New Orleans, there was no need to say! _. ; ; 
; nae rican heart that throbs ip an American bosom. 
that they acted in the full spirit of that truth, that) Ón you, gentlemen, after all that is to be said by 


resistance to lawless invasion is the must bounden counsel shall have been uttered, and after the delive- 


duty of the citizen. He then went on to speak of : ; 
T TRS l ry of his honor’s charge, will devolve these great and 
the manner in which Navy Island had been invaded responsible duties. Qn you rests finally the whole 


and fortiticd—described its position as diflicult of ac- : 
:; T _| question, and to you alone will the whole country 
cess, and the great importance of dispersing its occu-| ) ra proper disposal of it. 


ants, and cutting otf the sources of the supplies.—| y . Da 
; our duty, until you come to a final determination, 
Mr. B. then went on to speak of the evidence brought is that of patient and attentive hearing—of an effort 


forward to sustain tbe- defence of- an alibi whicli rightly to understand all that can be said, and parti- 


was, he contended, the only rational defence the : 
one cularly to appreciate all that may have been proved. 
prisoner, or any one similarly circumstanced, could Patience and attention are your first dutics, and af- 


offer. f terwards a careful, deliberate, anxious, conscientious 
Mr. Bradley then went into a further review and | consideration of what has been submitted to you; and 
comparison of the conflicting testimony in relation to| after you shall have retired for deliberation, then will 


the presence or absence of the prisoner at Schlosser | come the time when the great responsibility of your 
at the time in question. The next topic referred to position will devolve upon you. 


by Mr. Bradley was the duty of the jury to render 
their verdict in accordance with the testimony laid 
before them, and wholly uninfluenced by any ulterior 
considerations, feelings or prejudices. It was suffi- 
cient that the witnesses should testify under the sway 
of those influences, and that they should pervade the 
public mind. It had been reduced to a moral cer- 
tainty, Mr. B. contended, that the conviction and ex- 
ecution of the prisoner, would be the cause of a war 
between this country and Great Britain; and it was 
sufficient that such a result, should it occur, would be 
the fruit of the deplorable dissentions and conflicts 
upon the frontier, without their exercising upon the 
minds of the jury an influence which would tend, ta 
a lamentable extent, to accelerate the most unfortu- l l 
nate and deplorable issuc between the two countries It is natural], too, that they should believe the truth 
which would inevitably follow. of the case that they have spread out before the jury; 
Mr. Bradley then proceeded to recapitulate and | it is natural that they should disbelieve the case of 
scrutinize the testimony for the prosecution in which | the prisoner. On the other hand you will agree with 
he pointed out much that he contended was most; Me that it ts equally natural and proper that the coun- 
palpably false, and some which he pronounced most sel for the accused, who have devoted such attention 
plain and wilful perjury. Indeed, the learned gen- | to his case as their duty required, should have form- 
tleman placed a very liberal portion of the testimony ed some R to its merits, and entertained con- 
for the prosecution under this latter head; and wit- | victions o the innocence of their client. And that 
ness after witness he pronounced, and argned to the hoth counsel should act on their convictions was 
jury, were wilful and deliberate perjurers. Some natural; and that they should believe their respec- 
of the testimony, Mr. B. eontinued, consists of alleg- | tive sides of the case to be the truth. And such be- 
ed declarations of the prisoner; who, as the attorney | ing the case, the only alternative for counsel was to 
general would have us believe from his witnesses, disbelieve the opposite side of the case—he must 
has been remarkably communicative to them, and | believe it entirely untrue, if not entirely false. 
Mr. Marsh in his acknowledgments of participation | Hence it will have been observed in the progress of 
in the Caroline affair. But the learned gentleman, this trial, that there has been some little excite- 
deemed it passing strange, that notwithstanding al]; ment—more possibly than was necessary—on the part 
this frankness and communicativeness, of the prison- of counsel. But I hope, gentlemen of the Jury, that 
er, not a witness had ever heard the prisoner give | YOu will be spared all your lives long from witnossing 
any connected narrative of that event, nor any cir- | any such painf ul occasion fur excited feeling as has 
cumstance connected with it—nothing but detached, | been manifested on this trial. 
chance declarations were all the witnesses for the| You may well wish always to remain strangers to 
prosecution could give us. the anxicties of counsel while preparing for a trial of 
In conclusion, he deemed the testimony to estab- | this description. You need never desire to become 
lish a perfect alibi, and the entire and complete in-| acquainted with the sleepless nights and anxjous days 
nocence of the prisoner, which precede the commencement of a trial like this. 
Mr. Spencer then addressed the court and jury, as | I can assure you the discovery would afford you any- 
follows: thing but pleasure, unless your pain were counterba- 
May it please you, honored gentlemen of the jury,|lanced by the satisfaction resulting from the con- 
for the first time in my life that I have ever arisen, | sciousness of being instrumental in advancing the 
haying in charge an important trial or defence—lI can | cause of innocence and justice. You may have ob- 
say that J feel that the discharge of my duty, after | served also that in the progress of the trial, that in the’ 
the testimony has been closed, is entirely a work of] examination of witnesses there may have seemed a 
supererogation—and the consciousness that it is so] want of kindness and charity toward those who have 
really oppresses me—it seems to enervate my whole | been called to sustain this prosecution—that there 
system, and I really feel must embarrassed under the | may have been a rigor of examination to which wit- 
circumstances which surround me, and impel me to' nesses should not be subjected, after having heen 


Our duty, as counsel, is of a different—altocether 
different character—more perplexing—more excit- 
ing—more vexatious—more trying—save, perhaps, 
when compared with yours in finally pronouncing a 
verdict. I allude to this consideration gentlemen, 
only because on account of some things which have 
occurred in the progress of the trial, and which I 
would have rejoiced to have seen avoided. It is very 
natural—it is very proper—that counsel on either side 
should feel much in reference to the cause which has 
been committed to their charge. It is fitand proper 
that the learned counsel who have conducted the pro- 
secution for the people should fecl anxious for the 
triumph of justice. 
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forced by the mandate of the law to appear and tes- 
ties. 

‘The witness very properly received syiapathy from 
a jury. To that we do not object, and when wit- 
nesses seemed to be treated with unkindness, with 
asperity, even with rudeness, it is very natural that 
the sympathies of the jury should be excited in their’ 
behalf, and that the prejudices of the pury should | 
be roused against the counsel who thus roughly | 
handle them, and transcend the limits of their duty. | 
If any such sentiments, gentlemen, have been origi- 
nated in your minds, I ask that you will find the coun- 
sel’s apology in the extraordinary case in which he, 
has been engaged and which is submitted to your: 
consideration, and that you will have less sympathy , 
for the “witnesses who have come hear to swear 
away the prisoner’s life than you would have for wit- 
nesses in other circumstances and on a different oc- 
casion. 

It is natural, gentlemen, too, that the counsel for | 
the prosecution should indulge in a firm belief on the | 
one hand of the truth of his own case and the reverse | 
of ours. But J, on the other hand, may as properly 
and reasonably entertain a disbelief of the case of my 
learned adversary. Both cases cannot be truc; both 
cannot stand. In the grapple here for mastery, one 
or the other is to be overthrown, and your verdict is 
to declare who is to fall and who is to stand trium- 
phant, which is to be overthrown and which is to re- 
main firm as the rock of ages—astruth itself. That’s 
the point. And it is natural I should feel warmly, 
and so act, believe our case to be the truth, and the 
case for the prosecution to be not only untrue, (which 
implies only mistake or misapprehension), but I am 
sorry to say, utterly false. And I desire, you gentle- 
men of the jury, to understand that word in its legiti- 
mate andstrongest acceptation. 

l believe that the prosecution has been sought to 
be upheld by a combination of the rankest perjury 
ever brought into a court of justice since the sun 
shone in Christendom; in a case, too, involving not 

` only the life of an individual, but interests of the great 
nations in tw@ hemispheres that hold the highest 
rank in the map of the world, two nations bound in 
the strongest ties, inhabited by races speaking the 
same lanzuage—one common people, kith and kin; I 
do not shrink from saying that the sole object of 
this prosecution has been to involve these countries 
in a bloody war; and believing that, I confess I have 
felt but little charity for the witnesses brought to 
sustain it, and my conduct has doubtless manitested 
as little tenderness as [ felt. This, gentlemen of the 
jury, is my apology. 

’ The locned aeia then referred to the deci- 
sion of the supreme court, which had excluded the 
question arising out of the principles of internation- 
al law as applicable to the defence of the prisoner. 
By that decision the learned judge who now pre- 
sided over the deliberations had declared himself to 
be bound. 

Of this decision, Mr. Spencer did not complain, 
nor was it expected by him. He was well acquainted 
with his honor, and with the uniform defence with ' 
which he had all times regarded the decisiuns of the 
supreme court. ; 

But though thus deprived of this ground of de- 
fence, the O) ) 
ground. In the correctness of the decision of the! 
supreme court, he had no belief; and as a member of | 
the bar, and an American citizen, he protested against 
it, as contrary to the laws of nations, and to the, 
laws of reason; and he regretted it had ever been 
put forth as the opinion of the supreme court of this’ 
state, on affairs growing out of the intercourse of 
nations. 


l 


and jury in support of the defence. In these pro-| 
celina, however, Mr. Spencer did uot believe the: 
attorney general, or either of the learned gentlemen 

associated with him had any participation. But if 
any within the sound of his voice supposed that the 

four learned counsel who appeared here on the part 

of the prosecution, constituted all the legal gentle- 
men who had apphed their talents and energies to the 

preparation and support of this prosecution, he would 

tell him he was wofully mistaken. 

Able as are the gentlemen opposcd, before this 
court, they constituted but a corporal’s guard to the 
whole array that has been engaged in this labor—the 
object of which array was not for furtherance of jus- 
tice as between McLeod and the people, or the taking 
of the life of McLeod individually, as to the fomen- 
tation of disturbances; and the promotion of a war 
between this country and Great Britain. If proof was 


| wanted of the existence of this legal combination it 


could be proved abundantly in the number of wit- 
nesses that had been brought forward to swear away 
the life of McLeod, who had sprung up like fibres, 
from where nobody knew, or how collected, nobody 
could explain. 

Time and again had this charge becn examined by 
magistrates at the west, and amongst the whole array 
of thirty witnesses for the prosecution, scarce any of 
them appeared originally as witnesses against Mc- 
Leod at those examinations. These facts alone, did 
no others exist, sufficiently indicated the extent of 
combination which had been brought to bear in sup- 
port of this prosecution—aided by secret societies and 
combinations with contributions of money, personal 
services, food, raiment and other necessaries that 
could be found required. 

Most if not all the witnesses for the prosecution be- 
longed to these societies, and deserved no credit in 
the estimation of any intelligent jury or of any rea- 
sonable man. 

Mr. Spencer then proceeded to a review of the 
testimony, passing over, at a glance, those who tes- 
tified only as to the particulars of the destruction of 
the Caroline. These witnesses, Mr. Spencer contend- 
ed, were at least interested at heart for the success 
of this prosecution; and he dwelt with great severity 
upon the reluctance with which the witness Wells 
was compelled, on his cross examination, to admit 
facts which he assiduously sought to conceal. Buteven 
the testimony of these witnesses, and of Mr. Wells 
in particular, Mr. Spencer contended was not entitled 
to the slightest belief. 

Mr. Spencer then proceeded to examine the testi- 
mony intended to connect the prisoner with the mur- 
der of Durfee; and he passed 1n scrutinizing review, 
and with most ingenious and able criticism, these 
witnesses and their testimony in the order in which 
they were called by the attorney general. The whole 
mass of their testimony, in all its material points, the 
learned gentleman pronounced, and endeavored to 
convince the jury, was a continuous detail of perjury 
upon perjury—interspersed only with an occasional 
truth, few and far between, to give their falsehoods 
credence with the jury. 

In reference to that part of the testimony of the 
witness, Parke, relative to the boastful assertions of 
McLeod as to the fatal agency he had in the burning 


cer attributed all the knowledge or belief of Parke, 
as to such boasts, to what he had read in the newspa- 
pers, and falsely brought in his testimony as so much 
truth, known of his own personal m 

As to those boastful assertions, Mr. Spencer de- 
clared, on the authority of McLeod, had never been 
made by the prisoner; and the publications of such 
declarations had at all times been a matter of perfect 
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in the scope of his sight—(to wit: Mr. McKenzie, 
Dr. Theller and Gen. Sutherland). 

- After expressing his full confidence in the jury, and 
his satisfaction that to the central county of the great 
state of New York should belong the honor of freeing 
an innocent man from the fangs of an iniquitous 
conspiracy, and complimenting his colleagues, the 
learned gentleman proceeded to comment on the evi- 
dence for the defence. 

He contended that he had amply demonstrated by 
that evidence where McLeod was not, and secondi 
where he was on that eventful night. The result 
which he arrived at, and which, as he deemed, the 
jury must inevitably arrive at, was that all the testi- 
mony which went to show that McLeod was either in 
the expedition against the Caroline or at Chippewa 
on that night, was not only false, but wilfully false; 
and that the testimony which proved that McLeod 
was on that night miles from Chippewa, and at the 
house of Captain Morrison, was the only testimony to 
that point that was true testimony—the only testimo- 
ny entitled to the credence of the jury, and upon 
which they were bound to find a verdict of acquittal. 

Mr. Jenxiys then rose and addressed the jury for 
the prosecution. He would, he said attempt to go 
over the whole ground travelled over by the learned 
counsel for the defence; for he hag yet to learn that 
imaginary facts and fictitious circumstances, instead 
of the true state of a case, as presented by the facts 
laid down before a jury in the shape of testimony, 
were the grounds upon which the merits of a prose- 
cution were to be the criterion of judgment for a 
jury. Indeed, so far had his learned opponent tra- 
velled out of the case, as it stood before the court 
and jury, that for his part he should have thought 
the learned gentleman had supposed he had been 
talking to people in England instead of people of 
America. 

With this preface, Mr. Jenkins introduced the 
character, extent, &c. of the border troubles whieh 
preceded the tragical events which gave rise to this 
prosecution. And here he would remark, in vindi- 
cation of the character of the people of the United 
States, which had been assailed here and elsewhere, 
by reason of the part taken by comparatively but a 
handful of her citizens in these troubles, that is a 
matter as much to the honor of the American public 
as it is strange in fact, that out of a population of 
some seventeen millions, only two or three hundred 
could be found to embark in an enterprise surround- 
ed, as it was, by the most moving appeals to the 
sympathies of the human heart. 

Of the facts and circumstances immediately pre- 
ceding and leading to the running of the Caroline to 
Navy Istand and Schlosser, her almost immediate 
destruction, and of the probable participation of the 
legal in that event, Mr. Jenkins presented a brief 

ut graphic recapitulation; and then passed to a re- 
view of the testimony that has been adduced on both 
sides, in relation to the alleged participation of the 
prisoner in that tragedy. The general and wholesale 
aspersions cast by the learned gentleman who last 
spoke on the part of the prisoner, upon the whole 
array of witnesses, for the prosecution, was unworthy 
of reply; but so far as he sought to destroy their tes- 
timony by argument and the contradictions elicited 


were not without defence on another: of the Caroline and the murder of Durfee, Mr. Spen- | from the prisoner’s witnesses, he deemed it his duty 


to meet by such argument as was within the scope 
of his humble abilities, and such evidence as the 
witnesses for the prosecution had placed within his 
reach. 

The learned gentleman also alluded to the asser- 
tions of Mr. Spencer relative to the number and des- 
perate character of those whom, as he alleged, had 
taken a deep interest in fishing up testimony to sus- 


To that opinion, however, he should, for the pur- : surprise to McLeod. As the counsel of the prisoner, | tain the prosecution, and collecting witnesses in that 
oses of this trial, pay all due deference and respect. | he had uniformly advised him, and indeed, had been , behalf, wherever they could be found; and admitting 
Should the result of this trial, however, render it ne- , obliged to order him, not to reply to and refute those all his learned opponent had said was true—which 


cessary, he should before another tribunal, as he uni- 
formly does elsewhere, strongly and decidedly oppose 
that opinion, and have it renewed, and, he doubted | 
not, reversed. 

Mr. Spencer then passed to the other branch of 
the defence—the proof as to the participation of Mc- | 


leave its refutation to the developments of the trial. 
Mr. Spencer was stili proceeding with his exami- 


publications while a prisoner awaiting trial; but to'it was not—be contended that, ag compared with 


those who, with the prisoner, were engaged in the 
Caroline expedition, and, since then, with their col- 


nation of the testimony, which the court adjourned to | leagues and kindred spirits, in unremitted, reckless 


dinner. 


and desperate efforts to rescue their associate in 


Two o'clock, P. M. The court room, on the reassem-| Crime and cruelty—the Prisoner at the bar—from 


Leod in the Caroline expedition, and of his absence’ bling after dinner, was densely thronged with specta-! the hands of justice—in such a comparison, the learn- 
fromit. Before entering upon a review of that proof, ' tors, nearly halfof whom were ladies, who presented a , ed gentleman asked, on which side desperation and 
Mr. Spencer adverted to the fact that as long ago as’ splendid array of “youth, beauty and fashion,” and Tecklessness to truth would stand out the most glam 
an entire year, the whole testimony for the derence' who paid great attention to the display of eloquence, | 1g and unquestionable. 
was within the knowledge of the prosecuting coun- ' the anticipation of which had attracted them to thel Mr. Jenkins was interrupted at the close of this 
sel and the world; while with him and his learned court room. After a few preliminary remarks, Mr. branch of his arguments by an adjournment of the 
associates, all was darkness and night, not only what Spencer resumed his criticism of the testimony and , court to 
was the proof to be brought to uphold the prose- the witnesses for the prosecution, with whom and | Seven o’clock—At which hour the court reassem- 
cution, or who were to be the witnesses; which wit- with which he dealt with the most unsparing bled, and a dense audience collected—of whom, not- 
nesses had long cnjoyed the advantage of commu- severity. withstanding a severe rain had set in, a large share 
nication with each other, and with the prosecuting: In the course of his remarks upon the character of , were ladies. 
counsel. the witnesses and their testimony, Mr. Spencer intro-, Order being obtained, Mr. Jenkins proceeded with 
And he moreover believed that these witnesses had duced a withering rebuke of the “insurgents” and his argument, in the course of which he severely ani- 
been congregating together in committee rooms, and | “patriots?” engaged in fomenting the border troubles | madverted upon the insinuation thrown into his argue 
there canvassing their own testimony and the testi-: —some of which he directed particularly to certain | ment by his learned opponent, (Mr. Spencer) for the 
mony and disposition to be brought before the court participants in those troubles here present, and with-. intimidation of the jury, that a verdict of guilty, from 


+ 


-at the present stage of this long protracted trial. After 
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them, would certainly involve the country in a san- 
guriury war with Great Britain. 


| 


sent. Bet the tribunal wroeh tras has alsa dutios to 


— c 


serve the Interésts of the parties whom they repre- ' tially dressed, made his way up the stairs til! he found 


bis Gurther progress arrested—-he returaed, bat ovan 


That insinuation, and the intimidation it was meant perforin, altogether dierent trom those jucumment on returned, aud had opened the door about a fout vica 
to produce, the learned speaker assured the jury it the advocates intrusted with the interests of those it was violently pushed open by some one outside, 
was their duty—a duty rendered incumbent upon; who are placed at its bar. The case of this prisoner, i who then made a plunge at him with a swgrd, which 
them by their oaths as jurors, by their honors as gentlemen, I may simply say, is to betried like that ' glanced along two of the vest buttons and struck 
American citizens, and by thcir national pride and‘ of any other person indicted for the same offence. 


sense of national justice—to throw to the winds; and 
to be governed, in the finding of their verdict, by no 
extraneous considerations, and be influenced by no 
consideration not expressed in the oath they had ta- 
ken to render a verdict in accordance with the tes- 
timony, and influenced by the testimony alone. This 
duty they owed to their country—they had sworn to 
their country to perform it—and to their country 
they must leave the consequences, be they what they 


may. 

Bro these remarks, Mr. Jenkins passed on to the 
consideration of the testimony adduced ın behalf of 
the prisoner—pointing out its discrepancies, and ar- 
guing upon what he deemed its contradictory por- 
tions, its incongruities, and its fallacies. From 
the restrictions which are placed upon the mode of 
taking testimony by commission, he showed that, 
under the commissions taken out for taking the 
documentary evidence in Canada, produced upon 
this trial, that the prosecution labored under great 
disadvantage, and that, from the necessary formation 
of the interrogatories here, it was within the power 
of the witness to withhold much, very much, of the 
important matter that a personal examination on the 
Witness stand in court would compel to disclose. 


Tvuespay, Ocr. 12, 1841, (2 o’cLock). As it was 
known that Judge Gridley would charge the jury this 
afternoon, the court house was crowded with anxious 
auditors, a large proportion of them being laarcs, who 
presented an apple display of beauty and intelligence, 
many of them being fair enough to ex-i‘s one sigh 
when we reflected that in all probability we would 
never again look on their lovely faces. 

At a few minutes after two o'clock Judge Gridley 
rosc and delivered the following 

CHARGE. 
Gentlemen of the jury: 
I congratulate you on your having at length arrived 


our patience having been druwn upon for six days in 
istening to the trial, and a day anda half in hearing 
the arguments of counsel, you have at last arrived at 
that period where you are called on to discharge the 
last and deeply solemn duty which devolves upon you. 
I congratulate you, also, upon the auspicious circum- 
stances under which you approach the performance 
of this duty. 
We know, it is true, that a deep and fervid interest 

is felt in this case throughout the entire land; we are 
also aware that a portion of the public press has from 
the commencement of this controversy teemed with 
inflammatory and passionate articles. We have like- 
wise heard of popular commotions in various parts of 
the county where the indictment against the prisoner 
was found. Still, though these disturbing influences 
may prevail elsewhere, we can at least say that they 
have not entered the solemn temple of justice. If 
the waves of excited popular feeling have swept alon 
in other quarters, they have not reached the portals 
of this building, consecrated as it is to the faithtul 
administration of that justice to which the people and 
the prisoner alike appeal. 
During the proceedings here, it may also be re- 
marked, we have seen attentive auditors in the per- 
sons of loyal subjects of Great Britain, who not long 
since were in arms in defence of their soil, and, on 
the other hand, we had the presence of more than 
one distinguished actor in the scenes of blood and 
sulfering connected with the recent abortive attempt 
at revolution in the Canadian provinces; yet these in- 
dividuals, as well as others who have been present, 
must have been deeply interested auditors and spec- 
tators of what has occurred, not a single murmur has 
been heard—not a single cbullition of excited feeling 
has escaped. 
All has been quictness and good order, and a signal 
proof has been given that here is a spot where justice 
can be purely administered, and that here, if no where 
else, the decision of an upright, intelligent, and ho- 
nest jury will be acknowledged sovereign and su- 
preme. It is under these auspicious circumstances 
that I invite you, gentlemen, to the questions connect- 
ed with this great and important case. 
Allow me to offer a singic additional passing remark 
and it is this: in order to appreciate properly the 
questions on which you are to pronounce your judg- 
ment, it will be necessary that you should keep your 
minds entirely unembarrassed by the consideration of 
other matters which have in reality nothing whatever 
to do with the merits of the case. 
The counsel on one side and the other, as it was 
their duty and right, have presented such arguments 
and discussed such topics as they deemed tikely to 


- 


The first question is, has any murder been commit- 
ted? and the second question is—is prisoner at the bar 
guilty of that murder? 

On the first question, gentlemen, the supreme court 
of this state, as you have already learned, during the | 
rogress of the trial, have passed. Their authority 
is binding on you and me. We are sitting here to 
dispense justice in the circuit court, and must be go- 
verned by the decision of that superior tribunal, which . 
has sent down this issue to be tried here. That then, 
is no longer an open question, but an adjudicated one, | 

and with it you have no concern. 

The circumstances out of which this indictment 
originates are briefly these: In December, 1837, a! 
body of Canadian refugces and American citizens oc- | 
cupied Navy Island—fortified themselves there, and 
opened a cannonade upon the Canadian main shore, 
where some 2,500 or 3,000 men were assembled to 
protect their territory. Aid was offered to these oc- 
cupants of N a Island by certain individuals in Buf- 
falo; and one William Wells, the owner of the steam- 
boat Caroline, for the purpose of promoting his own 
interests, as he swears before you, had the steamboat 
cut out from the ice where it lay in Buitalo Creek, 
and on the morning of the 20th of December—the 
fatal—that boat made her first trip from Butialo to 
Schlosser, touching at Navy Island; and that after 
that, on the same day, she made two trips to Navy 
Island from Schlosser—that it was instrumental in 
carrying armed men—arms—provisions—and one 
piece of ordnance to Navy Island. 

Farther than this it does not appear that the Caro- 
line was instrumental in promoting the interests of 
the occupants of Navy Island. Now the colonial au- 
thorities in Canada saw fit to regard this boat asa 
portion of the armament of the insurgents, and re- 
solved to destroy her. Sir Allan McNab, the com- 
mander of the provincial forces at Chippewa, ordered 
volunteers to embark in boats, of which five reached 
the Caroline, and from them she was boarded, whilst 
her peaceful occupants were asleep in her berths, and 
with cutlasses, boarding pikes and fire arms, the at- 
tacking party chased the persons on board, wounding 
some, killing one, and whether others experienced the 
same fate we know not, and then having set fire to 
the boat, the attacking party sent her over the Falls. 

This isa brief history of the transaction so far as 
it is necessary for you to consider it for the purpose of 
understanding and disposing of this case. The acts 
I have described are held by the prisoner’s counsel to 
have been excused in the individual performing them 
for the reason, first, because these acts were autho- 
rized, and secondly, because done in self defence, 
and again, because the whoie transaction has already 
become the subject of negotiation between the two 
governments, so as to deprive the court of jurisdic- 
tion over the offence. 


These arguments have been laid before the supreme 
court, and that court, after great research and delibe- 
rate consideration, pronounced that this act of the 
killing of Durfee, although performed in the prose- 
cution of an enterprise like that I have already de- 
scribed, was murder, and it follows then, gentlemen, 
that all who were engaged in it are guilty of the same 
offence, and it is not necessary that the arm of Mc- 
Leod should have struck the tatal blow, to render 
him guilty. Enough that he was engaged with others 
in that enterprise. ‘his question then is to be ex- 
cluded from your cousideration. It has, it is true, 
been dwelt on by counsel on both sides in their open- 
ing addresses, and during the progress of the trial. 
I refer to it however to inform you that it has been 
already adjudicated on and is set at rest. 

Then comes the question, the important question, 
on which you are to pass—is Alexander McLeod 
guilty of that murder? The counsel for the people 
have presented many witnesses before you, the ten- 
dency of whose testimony has been to show that the 
prisoner is guilty, did in order, gentlemen, that you 
may understand and appreciate this testimony, I shall 
briefly place it reviewed before you. I shall divide 
it into two classes—the first branch embracing the 
direct and circumstantial evidence, other than that 
arising from confessions connecting the prisoner 
with this charge—the second class of evidence will 
consist entirely of confessions. 

The first witness, gentlemen, who has testified 
before you is Gilman Appleby. He is the only 
witness who was on board of the boat at the time of 
the attack. He was the captain of the boat—he 
slept in the gentlemen’s cabin—he was awake a 
little before midnight, as he thinks by information 
that there werc boats approaching—he arose and par- 


hd 


ag 


against the metal button of his pantaloons. 

He was considerably excited, but in that momen- 
ay glance he saw te features of the man thus at- 
tacking him, and his impression then was that the 
individual was Alexander McLeod; but with all. 
commendable prudence and caution—for which I 
honor him—that witness says that amid the agitation 
of that moment, and im that hasty glance, which 

assed in the twinkling of an eye, he cannot say that 
it was McLeod. He had once before seen the pri- 
soner in Buffalo, and it struck him at the time that 
his appearance was similar to the individual who 
thrust at him, but it was only one hurried glance, 
and he immediately replied to the question of coun- 
sel, when on the stand here, that he could not say 
that it was Alexander McLeod. 

The next witness is Samuel Brown. He resided 
at Chippewa, and was engaged in tending bar for one 
Smith who kept a tavern there, and he says he went ` 
up on the evening of this transaction to what is call- 
ed the “Cut,” and up the Niagara river—that he was 
at the entrance of this ‘‘cut”—that he was at the 
beacon-light—saw the boats passing into the ‘‘Cut”— 
and then he thinks he recognised McLeod among 
the party embarking in the boats—it was dark—but 
the witness expressed the certainty of his belief that 
he then and there saw the prisoner. He says he 
went from there to Davis’s tavern, where a portion 
of these persons came, and there by a light which 
shone from within the bar-room—or by a light out 
on the stoop, although he cannot remember any 
light hanging out there—he professes to have scen 
there again Alexander McLeod. 

He then says that the next morning, gentlemen, 
betwen daylight and sunrise, he heard some of the 
men in the tavern talking of McLeod being wound- 
ed, and was over on the opposite ssoop—the wituess 
looked across, he said, and then thought he again re- 
cognised McLeod. He says he went over to sce whe- 
ther McLeod was wounded—he saw no one appa- 
rently wounded, and did not see him. He was then 
inquired of in relation to the degree of certainty 
with which he could say that the man whom he saw 
was McLeod—and he said in reply that “he saw a 
man whom he called McLeod.” Another question 
was put to him, and he then said “I mean that I am 
sure that it was McLeod, as that he now sits before 
me.” 


That is, gentlemen, his testimony. He submitted 
to a long cross-examination; and how far it went to 
snake your confidence in his statements, it is your 
province, gentlemen, to decide. There is, however, 
one consideration which J will submit to you. It 
is this, that when you are to judge of the credit to be 
attached to the testimony of a witness, it is right and 
proper that you should observe his manner on the 
stand; the degree of intelligence which he exhibits; 
the amount of powers of observation and accuracy of 
recollection; and having done so, you are to decide 
whether his answers satisfy you that he is honest, 
and on the whole whether his statements are of 
such a character, when taken all in all, that you can 
rely upon them; and if not sufficient to satisfy you 
altogether, you must decide in how far you sheuld al- 
low, what degree of confidence he must repose in 
his testimeny, and that you will bestow on it, and no 
more. 

It is argued by the prisoner’s counsel that the de- 
gree of darkness which prevailed then, and is testified 
to was such as made it exceedingly rash for this 
witness to pronounce s39 confidently that he was able 
to recognise McLeod as well there as here to day. 
It is also argued that he stands before you impeach- 
ed as to his character for truth and veracity. And 
to sustain this impeachmenta witness has been call- 
ed and has appeared bcfore you and testified that 
he lives near the residence of this witness, and he 
says that he heard him speaking on this subject, I think 
at some former period, when subpaenaed, and arnorg 
other things he said he knew nothing in reference to 
this matter that could do McLeod any harm or any 
good. 

The statement which he makes of what he said is 
somewhat qualified. It is remarked on the other hand 
that witnesses who are subpoenaed frequently make 
careless observations, and that this person being 2 poor 
man, might wish to avoid attendance on this trial.— 
This is very true that persons often make careless re- 
marks, and had Drown made such a statement in pre- 
sence of any one who could have excused him frorn at- 
tending here, then the plea of counsel would have been 
entitled to greater regard from you. 

If in truth the facts which he has here stated were 
remembered by him at that time, then they were all 
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facts material, and he could not have said, consistent- 
ly with truth, that he knew nothing of sufficient im- 


persons religiously opposed to bearing arms. Now, 


gentlemen, I have no opinion to express on these mat- 
portance to harm or bencfit the prisoner. This gen, 


ters. You are the sole judges of this testimony, and 
tlemen, is the extent of that individual's testunony. with you | leave it. 

You are tg take it into your consideration, and are | The next witness is Caswell—he whom Carson 
to exercise your judgment in reference to the effect spoke of, and he testifies in substance that he also saw 
it may have in detracting from your confidence in 


McLeod that morning at Davis’ tavern. 
the evidence of Drown. I may add that, in orderto| Then comes Quimby—he is the witness from Penn- 
restore your confidence in Drown, Bates was question- 


sylvania—he testifies that he resided some two miles 
ed, and in reply stated that that individual’s character | from Chippewa; that he was there on the 29th witha 
for veracity had latterly improved—that formerly he 


load of hay, which he sold to the government; that 
had been an intemperate man; but he was now re- | he did not get paid for ìt at the time of the sale; that 
formed. 


he remained till evening; and in the course of the 
The next witness, gentlemen, is Isaac P. Carson— 


evening saw the prisoner at Davis’ tavern; that he 
he is a native of this state, a carpenter by trade; he | remained there from 9 till 10 o’clock; that he then 
had been at Chippewa in prosecution of his business; 


started for home; stopped at Petus’ about a mile off all 
he testifies that he was at Macklin’s store on the af- 


night; that he then turned back and was again in 
ternoon of the 29th of December, 1837; that he there ; Chippewa between daylight and sunrise; that he went 
saw Mogin, Usher, and the prisoner passing out of 


i back to get payment for his hay at the commissary’s 
Davis’; that he also saw him next morning at sunrise | office; that he was going there when he saw McLeod: 
with others, on the ‘“‘stoop;” that he was at some little | that he saw him on the “ridge,” and that he there 
distance; that he could see only his head and shoul- | heard him boast of his exploits on the Caroline, and 
ders; that he was telling of his exploits, and saying heard him declare that there was the blood of a Yan- 
that he had killed a d——d Yankee; that he saw him ; kee on his sleeve. 

again two or three days afterwards; that he then said| He is questioned then as to whether he expected to 
he would like to be on another such expedition, and | receive payment for his hay at that early hour, and 
burn Buffalo. whether there were any persons in the office, and he 

This is an analysis of this witness’ testimony, which Said there was not; that he wished to be there in good 
is spread over several pages of my minutes. You will | Season; but did not after all get paid, and finally went 
recollect, gentlemen, this witness’ testimony, on his home. 
cross-examination, and will judge how far that weak-| But, gentlemen, it seems according to the testi- 
ened the force of the statements made by him on mony of Mr. Lott, of Lottsville, Pennsylvania, that 
his nicer examination. There is one point, however, ‘on’ one occasion this Quimby came with another 
that demands, your particular attention. ‘This wit-! person for the purpose of making an affidavit be- 
ness was inquired of as to who else were present when ! ore Mr. Lott, who isa magistrate, and that that gen- 
he heard McLeod flourishing and boasting of his having ! tleman refused to take the affidavit, because Mr. 
killed a Yankee. At first, the witness could not re- Quimby was unworthy of credit; that he went to ano- 
collect any one; at last, he said he could name one | ther magistrate by whom the affidavit was taken and 
Caswell. sent on. 

He was then asked whether he was present at this; Lott says that he resides in Lottsville—that the re- 
trial, and he said yes. He was then asked when it putation of the witness Quimby, while resident there, 
first occurred to him that he saw Caswell there that was very bad; that he was not to be believed on oath; 
morning, and he‘confessed that it was that very mo- ; and that in informing the prisoner’s counsel of his 
ment. The cross-examination was protracted, and | character he (Mr. L.) had no private motives of re- 
in the course of it, it came out that he had conversed , venge or malice to gratify. Now it is said, and it is 
with Caswell as late as the morning of the day on | true, that ordinarily a witness, to invalidate the testi- 
which he testified on the stand before you; that they ' mony of another, should be called from the neighbor- 
talked of the affair of the Caroline, and that Caswell hood. But you are the arbiters of this question, and 
informed him that he was there that morning. It in your hands I leave it. 
may be that that was all true, and that it really did| The evidence of Seth Hunman, for whatever it is 
not occur to him that Caswell was there, till the mo-, worth, is also before you. When examined before he 
ment the question was put to him. But you are to | said McLeod was not seen by him that morning—he 
judge of that. now says that he was. You will give this the credit 

The next witness is Charles Parkes, barkeeper | YOu deem it deserves. 
at Davis’ tavern. He testifies that the prisouer;__ Justice F. T. Stephens is then called and sworn. 
went to bed at Davis’ tavern early in the day, and , He testifies that he was present on the night in ques- 
got up between Sand 9 o’clock in the evening—that | tion, and that he saw three boats go out and return— 
a gentleman, called for him and he went out—that and he distinctly and positively swears that he saw 
half an hour or three quarters of an hour after- | McLeod disembark at the beacon-light. 
wards he saw him between Davis’ and the Chippewa| That is a statement which is not corroborated by 


ercek—that a rood many people were on the road— | Other witnesses, and is on the contrary hostile to the 
that McLeod cana nie ane Prt the boats—that at Statements of all the other witnesses on both sides. 


about sunrise the next morning he saw him at Da- |t cannot betrue. He wasdismissed from the stand 
repr go gl tll a eng Serdar gl 
in the officers’ mess room, an ere hea im say 120e — se c n 
that he had killed a d—d Yankee—or something to ne plea of the probability of a mistake cannot be 
that effect. offered. 

At the close of his examination this witness was | Leonard Anson is the next witness. He swears 
eed mistar be Grin somtimes Sena oe ea 
tainty that he saw Mc at the “cut,” and he said |"! : L ; xX pedi- 
he ouldc We was asked further and he said he had | tion against the Caroline, each boasting as to who had 


no doubt of it—he also states that it was pretty dark | Committed the greatest crime; that there he saw Mc- 
that night—and testifies also to other things, on ac- | Leod draw out his pistol and declare that he had kill- 


count of which the counsel for the prisoner contends | €d a d——d Yankee, and that he pointed out the blood 


you should take his testimony with considerable grains |" the stock of the Lista ; 
of allowance—he testifies as to his knowledge of Mc-| This, it is contended on the part of the prisoner is 


Leod, and among other things, says that he once |&@n improbable story—that ho could not have seen 
went to see him in company with a brother-in-law, | the blood on the pistol. And other considerations 
whom he accompanied as a witness, in case his evi- | have been submitted to you in relation to the testi- 
dence was nccessary—that money was paid to Mce- | mony of this individual which it is unnecessary 
Leod—but although he went as a witness, he cannot | for me to dwell ypon now. You are the judges of 
recollect the amount of the money paid on the ovca- os weight and the attention which should be given 
sion. lem. 

It is also argued that this witness tells a very ex- These are I believe the only witnesses belonging 
traordinary story in relation to the manner in which to the first class of evidence against the pr isoner. 
he has been induced to appear here—that he started That is, these are the only witnesses who testify of 
from home to make certain purchases in Buffalo— their own knowledge as to facts unallied with con- 
that he suspected some one who accosted him on | fessions, whjch go to connect McLeod with this en- 
the way with the design of arresting him to ensure | terprise. 
his attendance as a witness on this trial—that he re-| And the prisoner’s counsel contends that some of 
turned home-—agajn set out, and was arrested in| these witnesses have been impeached, and that others 
Bullalo before he had time to transact any busi-|have appeared in very doubtful circumstances; that 
ness—that further, he was ignorant of the laws of | the darkness of the night was a good reason why no 
`- this state, and was so frightened by the alleged repre- | very great confidence should be placed in the state- 
sentations of Mr. Hawley that he (Mr. H.) had pow- | ments of those testifying so positively that they recog- 
er to enforce his attendance here, that he consented | nized McLeod with such certainty, and that what 
to come, they have thus proved is cnough to throw some shade 

All this may or may not be the truth. This witness | of suspicion on the whole. That is the view taken of 
also testifies that he was solicited to come here hy | it by the prisoner's counsel. 


| 


| 


Whilst on the other hand the counsel for the prose- 
cution insist that it is a mass of testimony which you 
must believe, and whieh believing you cannot doubt 
the fact of the prisoner's guilt. 1t is your province to 
criticise all this and pass upon it. 

The other branch of the evidence is that contained 
in the confessions of the prisoner; and there is a 
principle of law applicable to that description of evi- 
dence, to which the counsel of the prisoner has di- 
rected your attention; that confessions are in them- 
selves the most suspicious kind of evidence—easily 
fabricated—and difficult to be disproved—liable to be 
mistaken—partially heard—-partially remembered— 
and, unless corroborated by other testimony, the rule 
adopted by the elementary writers, and sanctioned by 
the most distinguished jurists, is, that they are the 
most unsafe description of testimony. 

Nevertheless, they are competent to be weighed, 
judged of, and passed upon like all the other evidence 
in the case. I therefore, gentlemen, call your atten- 
tion to the evidence of 

Henry Myers: and would admonish go that one 
rule by which you are toatest the declaration of 
witnesses is, that yoy are to see whether they are 
probable—like what men in like circumstances 
would do. 

The last is that on one occasion whilst he passed 
Niagara Falls he stopped at a tavern and saw Mce- 
Leod, with a number of others—that McLeod was 
accosted by name by another of the party—that he 
boasted that he had killed one d——d Yankee, or re- 
bel—and that he compelled the witness to “‘treat” the 
party. 

You will judge of the credibility of this witness’ 
story; hut there js one thing he said which has not 
been noticed by any of the counsel, and what may 
aid you in passing judgment on his evidence—he said 
that he marked the features of McLeod well, as he de- 
termined to use him in a similar manner if ever he. 
got him on this side of the frontier. 

The next witness is Calvin Wilson. He is the 
keeper of a ferry at Youngstown, in Canada, and he 
says, that a few days after the destruction of the Ca- 
roline he went over to Canada—went into a house 
where was a person by the name of Rayncock, Me- 
Leod, and others whom he named, who had been ac- 
tors in that transaction, and that McLeod said one of 
the d—d rebels got shot on the wharf. 

This witness has been cross-examined at last, and 
confessed that though a poor man with a family, 
he had given two hundred dollars to the “patriot” 
cause, and declined answering whether or not he 
had harbored the notorious Lett. To rebuke this 
testimony, a respectable inhabitant of the town of 
Niagara, named Hamilton, was produced and testi- 
fied that he well knew Rayncock, and that that indi- 
vidual was absent in England, at the time specified by 
Wilson. 

The next witness worthy of notice is Timothy 
Wheaton. He was called by permission after prose- 
cution rested, the attorney general supposing that 
there had been a reservation in favor of this witness. 
He epee that about a year before he had gone 
from Whitby, Canada, where he lived, to Niagara— 
was near the ferry—saw McLeod coming up from the 
water side—and the witness remarked to him that the 
sentinels had a hard time of it—that they then talked 
of the Navy Islanders, and about their number—that 
McLeod said they never would hare the Caroline there 
again, and added that he was the second or third man 
who boarded her, and then some person, a stranger 
to witness, interrupted the conversation by taking 
McLeod off—that he, the witness, turned from the 
ferry, recollecting he had not a pass, and went back 
to the town. 


Gentlemen, you are carcfully to examine this evi- 
dence, and decide according to your conscientious 
conviction of the truth, as it really is. If you believe 
this evidence, notwithstanding some objections to it, 
and notwithstanding some deductions which are to be 
made—if you believe that it does, after all, present 
to you an amount of evidence which is sufficient to 
call up the prisoner to answer, then you are to take 
into consideration the defence opened before you.— 
And it js undeniable that, in looking at this mass of 
evidence, there is much that appears questionable, 
and much of it remains that is not powerfully attack- 
ed, and that does bear very hard on the question of 
the prisoner’s guilt. But, passing from this, you are 
then to look at the prisoner’s side, because it is the 
right of every man put on trial here to present his 
witnesses, have them examined, and if he succeed in 
establishing a defence, to have the full benefit of it. 

That defence, gentlemen, is whatis called an alibi. 
It is, in other words, that he had no part or lot, no 
sort of participation in this enterprise; and this, after 
the disposal of the first question already passed upon, 
is the only other ground of defence that exists. And 
in my judgment no degree of suspicion should attach 
to it as an original defence, because it is, as ] just said, 
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the only defence that remains for the prisoner at the 
bar. Ifhe were in truth upon that expedition, then 
he is guilty, and so you must pronounce him. But, 
gentlemen, if he was at that time five, or six, or seven 
miles distant, if he had no participation in that en- 
terprise, then the same great principles of justice re- 
quire that you should pronounce him innocent. 

: The evidence sustaining this defence consists of the 
depositions of individuals avowedly participating in 
the expedition, and secondly of the oral testimony of 
several individuals showing, or tending to show, that 
McLeod was, during the execution of this enterprise, 
ata distant spot—in another town. 

First, then, with regard to the evidence of the com- 
missions. The prisoner's counsel is right in telling 
you that evidence taken in this way, is, and should 

, less satisfactory than that Aii personally before 
you. But so far as the depositions themselves go to 
describe the individuals testifying, you may desire 
some information respecting the standing and charac- 
ter of those individuals. Some of them are lawyers 
—some of them mariners—and some officers in her 
majesty’s service, and by their descriptions they 
should all be men of character and responsibility. 

It has been said that this commission was a “roving 
commission”—that witnesses were examined whose 
names had not been returned. But there was in the 
spirit of liberality, and by consent, a stipulation made 

at more witnesses than those named might be ex- 
amined. It was also hinted that some suspicion should 
attach to these depositions from the manner in which 
they had been made up. (The learned judge here 
described the manner in which the commissions were 
executed, and showed that no suspicion could proper- 
ly rest upon them. He then proceeded.) Theat- 
torney general has noticed the testimony of these de- 

nents with great mifiuteness, and equally great abi- 
ity. He has pointed out where the witnesses have 
contradicted each other or the truth. 

For instance, some saying that resistance was made 
on board the boat, whereas it has been shown that 
there was no resistance. If the witness swore so 
knowing that they were swearing falsely, that will of 
course detract from their credibility. But Wells him- 
self testifies that he heard the sounds of fighting, and 
that in the darkness of the mght and confusion of the 
melee, the attacking party had mistaken each other 
for the occupants of the boat, and that they fought to- 
gether. If that were true, then it would not follow 
that in testifying as to resistance encountered on 
board the boat, they were not false in the corrupt 
sense of the term. 


Passing from this, there is this other consideration, 
which must strike you in the outset. If, when Alex- 
ander McLeod sued out this commission, and directed 
the commissioners to examine persons who had been 
in each of the boats, and if in truth he had been pre- 
sent there himself, he must be a bold man indeed.— 
Because he must have supposed that the commission- 
ers would either have taken only those who could not 
see in the dark whether he was there or not, or that 
the men would have been so corrupt as to swear 
falsely to extricate him from the punishment of his 
crime. But this is no further evidence than as it isa 
portion of the history of the transaction, and with 
these views you are to take up the testimony and as- 
certain, after solemn inquiry, how much credit you 
should give these Witnesses. 

It is undoutedly true, gentlemen, that Sears cannot 


rson to Niagara on the day of the destruction of the 
varoline; that he knows it to be that day from the 


fact of having made an éntry of that transaction in | McLeod guilt 


his cash book under that date—that he conveyed the 
poe in the evening as far as Stamford on the way 

ack to Chippewa—that there prisoner alighted from 
the wagon, and went to the honse of capt. John Mor- 
rison. 

William Stocking was called and corroborated the 
evidence of Press, and both, I may add, corroborated 
the statement of Hamilton respecting Rayncock’s 
having left for Europe before the commencement of 
the troubles in Canada. 

The family of Capt. Morrison and himself swear 
positively as to McLeod’s being there on the night of 
the 29th of December. Captain Morrison states that 
he is enabled to fix the day, from the circumstance 
that his friend, Col. Cameron, called at his gate early 
next morning, and informed him of the destruction of 
the Caroline, and gave him a fragment of her ruins, 
which he had found in an eddy below the Falls—that 
he told this to McLeod, whom he found half dressed 
in the parlor, where he had slept during the night— 
that McLeod was electrified, and calling for his horse, 
proposed to leave immediately, but finally remained 
for breakfast, after which he went on his way. 

Then comes the witness Gilkinson, that he met 
McLeod on the day after the destruction of the Caro- 
line, on the road from Stamford—that they rode up 
together to opposite Navy Island, from which they 
were fired on—that one of the balls was picked up 
and handed to McLeod, who carried it with him— 
and Sears, you will recollect, states that on this day 
he saw McLeod and another person riding along 
that way, and that they were fired at from Navy Is- 
land. This testimony is corroborated by that of Mr. 
McLean. 

This is the aggregate of the testimony, gentlemen, 
on this part of the defence. The evidence of the 
Morrisons and the declaration of McLeod on his ex- 
amination have been submitted to you and criticised 

| by the attorney general with great ability. If he has 
satisfied you that the Morrisons may have been mis- 
' taken as to dates, and in particular in reference to this 
| great epoch, and that the other witnesses corroborat- 
| ing them may have also been mistaken, then your 
confidence in this portion of the testimony vanishes. 
But if you decide on just grounds otherwise, then it 


should I think be deemed satisfactory in establishing , 


the innocence of the prisoner. 

(Mr. Spencer then requested the court to charge 
the jury that the deposition of Col. Cameron corro- 
borated essentially the statement of Capt. Morrison, 
which his honor did, and proceeded}: 

| But gentlemen, if, even after all, though the pri- 
; soner may in your opinion have failed completely in 
| proving an alibi, yet if he has raised sufficient doubt 
| as to his uilt, he is to have the full benefit of that 
doubt. The law never divides between the living 
and the dead—never consigns any individual to the 
| tomb without an overwhelming amount of evidence 
to prove the guilt of the accused. Jn this spirit you 
are now to consider the evidence which I have fully 
' reviewed before you. 


And now, gentlemen, my task is performed. Your 

; duty remains to be done. And it is one of the most 
. solemn trusts that can be reposed in the citizen. You 
are to take this case into your deliberate considera- 

' tion. You are to weigh and decide on every part and 


say, with any degree of certainty, that McLeod was’ portion of it. You are to call into exercise your best 
not on board the expedition. It is cqually true that! powers of judgment—regardless of rumors which 
McNab cannot say so, although he superintended the; may have reached your ears—regardless of every 


embarkation of the persons engaged in the enterprise. | consideration except that of the guiding principle of 
None but the All-secing eye could penetrate the dark- justice and impartiality. 

ness that shrouded those there associated. But,” And when you shall have come to four deito 
then, there are one or two gentlemen, from among! and declared where the truth lies, then, with an inde- 
Eh eee Lava pale Be $ TA a pendence that will honor you, and with the noble in- 
amined. Some of them knew Me l o ; ta voll to Gxbibil. vou | 
that time—others became acquainted with him after- tegtity that your country expec a yor arene 


wards—some talked with and recognised all their as- 
sociates—and they all testificd that McLeod was not 
amongst them on that night. 

Now, gentlemen, it is proper that you should apply 
the rule distinguishing between positive and negative 
testimony. It is true that where one man swears he 
did see another at any particular spot and period, it 
is more satisfactory than when he can only say that 
the other was not there. But you will take into con- 
sideration the reasons which would lead you to be- 
lieve that the crews of each of the boats must have 
well known each other, and so form a correct opi- 
nion as to their credibility when they aay positively 
that McLeod was not amongst them. With this re- 
mark, I leave in your hands this portion of the pri- 
soner's defence. 

We come now to the proof of an alibi, which, if 
sustained, can leave no doubt of the prisoner's inno- 
cence,unless you can believe him gifted with ubiquity. 

The first witness to prove this is William Press.— 
lie avers that he conveyed the prisoner and another 

i © 


will pronounce your verdict. And then I trust that 
all who have witnessed this trial—the ability with 
which it has been conducted—and your patience in 
attending to it—will be satisfied. 


«We have,” replied the foreman. 
“What say you, gentlemen, do you find Alexander 
7 or not guilty?” , 

“NOT GUILTY.” 

All was hushed and quiet—no excitement visible 
any where. The prisoner’s keen grey eyes bright- 
ened up somewhat, and taking his hat and cloak, he 
slowly retired with his counsel. 
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WHIG STATE CONVENTION. 
From the Albany Evening Journal. 
Syracuse, Tuuaspay, Ocr. 7. 

The convention re-assembled in the Congregational 
church at 9 o’clock, A. M. when the committee on 
the address and resolutions reported. The address 
having been read by the hon. D. D. Barnard. 

Mr. John A. King, of Queens, rose, and in a most 
powerful T appena its adoption. The conven- 
tion, and a large audience, were most highly gratified, 
and were enchained for more than half an hour by 
the spell of the orator, save when involuntary bursts 
of applause broke forth. 

Mr. Alvah Worden, of Ontario, next rose and 
warmly seconded the adoption of the address, and 
heartily responded to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Queens, urging upon the great whig party to 
stand by the prineiples embodied in the noble address, 
and concluded by desiring that the document might 
be placed in every hall and hamlet of the state and 
nation. 

The address was adopted by acclamation. 

Mr. David Graham, of New York, rose and read 
the resolutions proposed by the eommittee, and sup- 
ported their adoption in an animated speech. 

Mr. J. N. Reynolds, of New York, seconded their 
adoption, and paid a high eulogium to the talents and 
services of the hon. N. P. Tallmadge, and on the de- 
votion and untiring zeal of the whig members of this 
state Sea at the recent extra session. 

Mr. D. D. Barnard, of Albany, then rose aud said 
that after what had fallen from tbe gentleman from 
New York he hardly knew how to express himself 
for the generous manner in which the conduct of the 
New York members of congress had been noticed 
and dwelt upon. He said that one and all had only 
performed thcir duty as whigs—more they could not 
do—less they dare not have done. He then went into 
a history of the measures of the extra session of con- 
gress, and commented severely upon the exercise of 
the veto power, condemning its abuse. He argued 
that the only true way to test the principles of a party 
in power was to go back and see what they promised 
before obtaining it—and affirmed that the measure 
twice vetoed was the prominent measure of relief 
promised by the whigs; asound and uniform national 
currency, to be moulded and formed in a law for the 
custody, safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public 
money, immediately on the repeal of the sub-treasury 
law which was expected to be repealed by the people 
who placed the whigs in power, and this new fabric 
reared over its grave. hat President Tyler knew 
this. He gave the political history of the president, 
derived from his votes and speeches and referred to 
his course in the Harrisburg convention, and read his 
answer to the interrogatories addressed to him from 
Henrico. He, Mr. B. gave the history of the first 
and second bank bills introduced and carried through 
at the extra session, particularly the second, framed 
as it was with the express intention to meet in every 
respect the president’s peculiar notions. He then ex- 
posed the present situation of our fiscal affairs, and 
showed that the public moneys were now where they 
were when Gen. Jackson seized them—and President 
Tyler doing as Gen. Jackson did, controlling their 
custody—and showed from President Tyler's former 
speeches that he had most strongly condemned such 
a state of things at that time; calling Gen. Jackson 
for so doing “every inch a king!” | 


He observed that the mind of man has as yet but 
devised three ways for keeping the public moncy. No 


If the evidence will lead you to say that he is guil- public man would now dare to place the funds of the 
ty, then, although your decision should wrap your | nation in southern state banks—no whig would go 
country in the flames of war, you will fearlessly pro-' for re-establishing the sub-treasury—and that there 
nounce it; on the other hand if he be innocent you ' is no other alternative but the creation of a national 
will so pronounce him, regarless of threats or mur- | institution, properly constructed and guarded, to meet 
murs or fear of rebuke, and may the God of truth en- | the wants of the nation and people. He said the 
able you to decide according to those principles of ' public moneys cannot remain where and as they now 
truth and equity which are the foundations of the are. The people will not submit to it—and Mr. Tyler 


Eternal Throne. 


when he has had time for reflection, will not desire it, 


At about 4 o’clock, P. M. his honor concluded, and judging from the tenor of his life. Mr. Barnard spoke 


the case was then given to the jury, who retired un- 
der charge of the constables, whilst the court pro- 
ceeded to the despatch of other business. 
In twenty minutes the jury returned to the court 
house. 
“Have you agreed upon a verdict, 
jury?” asked the clerk. 


gentlemen of the 


cry is on the wi 


an hour or more, and closed by remarking: ‘If there 
has been any common benefit to the country in what 
has been already done by the whigs, or any confidence 
created as-to what they may yet accomplish, we 
must maintain ourselves, relying upon an intelligent 
people, or every vestige wi be repealed. That war- 

i ind—and should our opponents suc- 
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cced, flushed with victory, they will glut themselves 
with savage ferocity on every man who has stood 
even for a moment in their pathway to power. And 
then will fall most assuredly the strong pillars that 
now support and Poa public virtue and freedom. 
1 fervently pray that our happy country may not be 
visited by so direful a calamity. 

The resolutions were unanimously PE 

The convention was then further and ably address- 
ed by Mr. Duer, of Oswego, Mr. Martindale,of Gen- 
nessee. Mr. Clark, of Jefferson, and Mr. Reynolds, 
of New York, the latter gentleman paying a hand- 
some tribute to the public press. 

Mr. Filmore, of Erie, was called for, and nobly 
responded to the call, holding fast the convention and 
audience for some time by an outpouring of eloqnent 
patriotism. 

Hon. N. P. Tallmadge was loudly called for, but 
had a few moments previously left the house. 

A vote of thanks was then offered by a gentleman 
of the New York delegation to the president and of- 
ficers of the convention, to which a reply was made 

“by Mr. Patterson, and the convention adjourned 
sine die. : 
ADDRESS 
Of the Syracuse Whig State Convention.’ 

The delegates to the whig state convention, assem- 
bled at Syracnse, this 7th day of October, 1841, for 
themselves and in the name of those whom they re- 
present, do make and publish the following 

DECLARATION: 

The whig party, now the dominant party in this 
country, was formed and consolidated in opposition 
where its distinctive principles, doctrines and policy 
were clearly proclaimed and manifested. lt was 
not for the whigs, while in opposition, to propose 
specific measures. They opposed the prominent 
measuras and policy of the administration then con- 
ducting our public affairs, for reasons plainly stated 
and urged upon the country; and in the statement of 
their reasons and views, by which they justified their 
opposition, they disclosed, in the most explicit man- 
ner, the.general principles and policy on which the 
measures of the government would be taken, and its 
affairs conducted, if its administration should be con- 
fided to their hands. i 

The cardinal doctrines of the whigs, broadly 
stamped on the face of our political history during 
a ceaseless struggle running through a series of years, 
ending with the overthrow of their adversaries in 
1840—doctrines read and understood of all men— 
may be briefly stated as follows: tt 

That the government should be administered for 
the benefit of the whole people and country; and not 
for the benefit of those who administer it; due re- 
gard being had to all sections and all interests, a ri- 
gid economy observed, and a strict accountability 
enforced in all expenditures, which should be strictly 
confined to objects of high public utility and impor- 
tance. 

That the constitution is the charter and warrant 
for the exercise of all federal power and authority, 
which is to receive neither a strict nor a liberal, but 
a common sense construction, and where doubts and 
disputes arise, they are to be finally resolved and set- 
tled—a_ proper case being made—by the judgment 
of the supreme court of the United States; and that, 
as no power can be employed which is not conferred, 
so no power which is conferred can be repudiated, if 
its exercise is essential to the preservation of the 
government, or to the public prosperity. That the 
great danger to our system lies in the tendency, which 
has been given to it, in its practical operation for 
some ycars past, to an excess of power in executive 
hands, as well by an assumption of authority, as b 
the abuse of power and patronage; and that the ac- 
tion of the administrative functions of the govern- 
ment had been so corrupting both to the government 
and the people, that the virtue which is indispensable 
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regulation due to the commerce between the states; 
and that it is the bounden daty of congress, in devising 
a plan or system to aid in the collection, safe-keep- 
ing and disbursement of the public revenue, to make 
it always subserve the purpose of supplying to the 
country a national currency, and of facilitating and 
regulating the general exchanges. The power over 
the subject belongs exclusively to the general govern- 
ment, and should be exercised without aid from, or 
dependence on, state authority; but the government 
should not itself exercise banking powers, or create 
bills of credit to circulate as currency. 

That the public lands after the payment of the 
debt for which they were originally pledged, are 
held by the general government, in trust for the states, 
amongst which, the proceeds ought to be divided. 

This is an evil of great magnitude and danger, if 
the government fails to provide, by a proper system 
of revenue, sufficient means for its current support, 
contracting a public debt for its ordinary expendi- 
tures in time of peace, and that a public debt having 
been contracted, whether in peace or war, a8 was 
the fact under the last administration, if it cannot be 
shortly and promptly met by incoming revenue, true 
policy requires that it should be thrown into the form 
of public stock redeemed in as short a time as may 
be, without imposing excessive burthens on the peo- 

le. 
: On the broad basis here indicated, in general terms, 
the whigs of the United States stood in opposition; 
and when, after passing through a long struggle, for 
the most part in a hopeless minority, but gathering 
strength with every patient cffort, they at last obtain- 
ed power, they stood before the country and the 
world pledged to carry out their principles and ‘poli- 
cy in measures of administration aptly and wisely 
designed for that purpose; and in the illustrious 
man whom they made peer aromen himself 
promptly as he did with a cabinet of noble and ap- 

roved men, and in the strong whig majority elected 
by them to the two houses of congress, they gave 
to the country a sure guaranty that their pledge 
would be faithfully redeemed. 

At the late extraordinary session of congress, 
which had become indispensable on account of the 
condition in which the affairs of the government and 
the treasury were left by the late administration, the 
whig members of congress proceeded to perform the 
duty expected of them by the country. They accom- 
plished all they undertook, and all which ought then 
to have been undertaken, with the exception of one 
most vital and important measure, in which they 
were defeated by occurrences that had been unex- 
pected and were to them unavoidable. They passed 
a loan bill, by which a portion of the debt of the late 
administration was provided for, and necessary means 
supplied to a falling treasury; a revenue bill, by 
which additional supplics will be obtained, chiefly 
from luxuries; a bill giving to the poor a permanent 
pre-emptive privilege in the public lands, and distri- 
buting the proceeds of those lands among the several 
states; a bill repealing the sub-treasury scheme; bills 
for improving our neglected national defences, by 
sea and by land; and a bill, indispensable in a highly 
commercial country, making uniform provisions for 
security to creditors and relief to debtors in cases of 
insolvency. These constitute a body of whig mea- 
sures, which, as an offering of first fruits, cannot fail 
to be acceptable and ae to the country. 

But while we rejoice in what has been accomplish- 
cd, we are constrained to express our deep disap- 
pointment and regret, that the president, providen- 
tially in place a8 such, by the death of the clected 
president, has not been able to co-operate with the 
co-ordinate branches of the government in the mea- 
sures proposed 
great unsettled questions respecting the management 
of the public revenue, and concerning currency and 
the exchanges; and on this subject we propose to 


by them for the adjustment of the ' 
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form, and they expected to accomplish it, of course, 
by some appropriate measure to be devised, and 
through the instrumentality of those whom they 
should elevate to places of trust and authority. 

It was explicitly understood that their object, or 
rather these two objects, the proper management of 
the treasure and the restoration of a sound currency, 
was to be effected through some other agency than 
such as had been proposed and employed under the 
two administrations of General Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren, and the general expectation and belief was, 
among all parties and in all quarters, that resort 
would be had once more as the only alternative ta 
an institution in the shape of a national bank, enact- 
ed by the authority of congress. If such an institue 
tion should be found necessary, in the judgment of 
congress to the due execution of the power granted 
by the national charter, as it was almost universally 
supposed it would be, then such an institution was 
to be created; and so common was this expectation 
and belief, that it is hardly conceivable how any per-e 
son in any quarter, sheuld have accepted a nomina- 
tion from the whigs for any high office, in which his 
voice or his action might be required on this subject, 
without having considered himself virtually pledged 
to make his course harmonize with that of his part 
on a matter so vital to the country, and to the fai 
which that party had pledged to the country. 

When congress, came together in May last, it is 
understood that there was an opinion and conviction 
nearly unanimous among the whigs of both houses, 
that an institution of the sort just referred to was in- 
dispensable. This opinion and resolution, once cast 
into the form of a Jaw, should, in our judgment, have 
been conclusive with Mr. Tyler. He was understood 
to have expressed himself in answcr to interrogatives 
before his election to the vice presidency, in favor of 
the constitutionality and expediency of a national 
bank, notwithstanding his former opinions, provided 
only the condition of necessity should appear. We 
think this necessity referred itself exclusively to the 
judgment of congress, and in no manner whatever to 
the president, who, in the creed of the whigs at least 
exercises no part of the legislative power. 

Besides this, we hold that the question of constitu- 
tionality has been definitely settled, if not by precedent 
and recognition and by the light of ever glorious ex- 
amples of the fathers of the republican school, by 
which Mr. Tyler, on his accession to the presidency, 
proposed to govern himself, at least by the solemn 
judgment of the supreme judicial tribunal of the 
conntry, appointed by the constitution itself for this 
very purpose; so that while the oath and conscience 
of the president are offered as excuses for the veto, 
(and we must presume in all sincerity) we are forced, 
in equal sincerity, to regard them as dangerously set 
up against the authority and sanction of the constitu- 
tion itself. 

We speak on this subject as of all; not as the ene- 
mics, but as the friends of the president; bound, how- 
ever, as whigs, religiously to keep faith with the 
country, and to preserve our own consistcncy and 
character by a prompt disavowal and condemnation 
of all acts, by friend or adversary, at war with the 
distinctive principles which we maintain. In this 
spirit, as whigs speaking to a whig, and in no unkind- 
ness to Mr. Tyler, do we express our utter disappro- 
val of the use he has made of thé power of the veto. 
We declare it to be sanctioned by no principle of the 
constitution, as understood and expounded at the pe- 
riod of its formation, and by no worthy precedent. 
We think this power has been employed, in this case, 
without warrant according to any just construction 
of the constitution, and used to arrest and defeat the 
just, proper and necessary action of the whig admi- 
nistration of the government, in a point where the 
whole party, the president included, stood pledged to 
the country by the most sacred obligations. 

While we lament the dissolution of the late cabi- 


to a republican system was fast yiclding to dispositions give utterance to our honest sentiments, as becomes net, formed as it has been by the skilful hand of our 


which are favorable to despotism. 

That as the president is commander-in-chief of all 
the military forces, it is highly dangerous and at war 
with the first a Sr of constitutional liberty to 
give hin, or allow 


freemen, maintaining towards the chief magistrate 
of the republic the most respectful language and de- 
| portment. 


It stood among the very first and highest artieles in 


‘late glorions chief, we declare our entire satisfaction 
‘with the decision to which the retiring members of 
, that body came, in voluntarily resigning their places. 
‘It was a matter for themselves to determine under all 


1im to assume the custody and | the creed of the whigs, that the constitution and the the circumstances of each case; and considering the 


control of the public money, as had in effect been government were not safe with the public treasury peculiar official relation in which they stood to the 
done during the last two administrations from the in presidential hands; and that the country never presidentas hisconstitutional advisers, we donot think 
period of the scizure of the public treasury by the could be truly prosperous, without a national curren- , they were bound to cling to their offices after it had 
exccutive in 1833; and that it was indispensable to | cy and equal exchanges; and we condemned, there- become abundantly manifest, by the open withdraw- 
the safety of the government and the welfare of the | fore unequivocally the whole course of action and al of his confidence and in other ways not less signifi- 
country that some better system for collecting, keep- | policy, on the part of both the preceding administra- : cant, that the president desired and designed to bring 


ing, and disbursing the public revenues, should be 
devised and established than has prevailed for the 
last cight years. 

That the constitution gives to congress all requi- 
site power for securing to the country a uniform na- 


tions, touching and affecting these subjects. In this 
very point it was that Mr. Van Buren fell, and the 
whigs triumphed, and there was nothing in which 
-they were pledged to the country for reform if not in 
this. To establish a better fiscal system, and to re- 


other persons into their places. 

We deeply regret and disapprove of the course of 
conduct which the president thought proper to adopt 
towards these gentlemen, and by which they have 
been driven from the service of the country in the 


tional currency and the due regulation of the ex- store a national currency, were duties, required more posts which they filled with such distinguished 


changes, either as essential to the constitutional uni- 
formity, a proper facility in collecting and paying 
out the public revenues, or as a necessary part of the 


` 
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When the whigs sought office and power it was that 


than any others; and so it was universally understood. | 


they might be cuabled to accomplish this very re-' 


ability. We do not deny the right of the president 
to select his constitutional advisers, but we lament 
and marvel that he could not have reposed his con- 


fidence in those, who have enjoyed the special con- 
fidence of the elected president,.and who possessed 
the unbounded confidence of the whole family of the 
gis throughout the entire union. 
e are anxious to give to Mr. Tyler, in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his exalted and responsible 
office, a hearty support, and it.will be wholly his own 
fault if we do not. He has already compelled the 
whig party, almost as one man, to meet some portion 
of his official conduct, not only with dissent but with 
open reprobation. We should have been false to our 
own natures if we had done less; and the world will 
find that, if we have no other virtue, we have that of 
integrity and faithfulness to our own principles. We 
mean to demonstrate that our integrity cannot be 
purchased—not even by the executive, with all his 
patronage and power. 

As a national party, sustained by the strongest po- 
pular majorities, and dominant in the countgy, having 
carried into office, in both the great departments of 
the government, the legislative and the executive, 
men of our own selectiun and choice, it is a crying 

. shame that any doubts should have existed, or should 
arise, whether we really hold power in both these de- 
ments, or only in one. e will not admit the 
lief that the president has designed or desired to 
betray or desert his party. That the interests of the 
party, in some eminent particulars, where those in- 
terests were identical with the interests of the coun- 
try, have been sacrificed by him, for the time, we 
must not hesitate to avow. 

Our trust is, that all this was not so much his fault 
as his misfortune. Coming suddenly into office, with- 
out expectation or preparation, he wanted time, as he 
himself declares, “for deep and deliberate reflection.” 
We trust he will faithfully improve the present op- 
‘portunity for that purpose; and finding out his error 
will correct it. In the future we shall look to Mr. 
Tyler for better things. We shall hope and expect 
to find him every inch a whig, in the true, national 
sense of that term. In this character and capacity 
he will have the support of the whigs, and in no other, 
and we shall fairly give him credit beforehand for 
good intentions. His acts must show us what he 
means and what he is. 

It is understood that Mr. Tyler has declared since 
the dissolution of the late cabinet, in the most solemn 
manner, that his administration should be a thorough 
whig administration; that none but whigs should 
called into his cabinet or his counsels, or appointed 
in any quarter to the performance of important ofl- 
cial duties. Such acourse will secure our confidence, 
and nothing else will. We must sce his new cabi- 
net, with Mr. Webster at the head of it—a man the 
best years of whose eminent political life, with all 
the energies of his great intellect, have been devoted 
to his country in the advocacy and maintenance of 
whig principles—we must sec that the cabinet one 
and all, so acting as to prove to us and to the world, 
of the faithfulness with which they shal} represent 
their party and sustain its distinctive principles in 
the conduct of their own departments respectively — 
and by the faithfulness and success of their advice 
and counsel to the president in the discharge of his 
duties, that they not only have been, but are whigs 
in very truth and deed. So much we hope for—so 
much we have aright to expect and demand at the 
hands of any man, calling himself by our rame, who 
consents to retain, or take oflice in the cabinet unde 
Mr. Tyler. i 

With faithful counsellors around him, enjoying his 
confidence, without forfeiting curs, we have a right 
to hope and expect, that the president will look 
again, and with more care, and better judgment and 
conclusions, into the important subjects on which he 
and congress have differed. The public money, now 
in his hands must be taken out; a better fiscal system 
than that of Genera] Jackson, or that of Mr. Van 
Buren must be devised and created: and as a part of 
that system a national currency must be supplied, and 
the exchanges equalized. AH this must be done by 
the unaided authority of the gencral government, 
and ina way to aveid the monstrous evils of a go- 
vernment bank, in which, we know, the late sub-trea- 
sury scheme, by slight mcdifications, might casily be 
converted, 

In his own impressive language, applied to General 
Jackson, cn a memorable cecasicn not unlike the 
present, we say to the president, that “honor, due 
regard to the sacred oblivaticns and duties of office, 
require of every public man to repair the mischiefs 
which his own unwise policy may have intlicted on 
the country.” 

We repudiate and reprovate the abominable doc- 
trine, avowed by our political adversaries, that the 
public offices belong to the conquering party, after a 
contested election as the “spoils of victory.” Our 
doctrine is, that a political party coming into power, 
is at once charged with, and responsible for, the ad- 
ministrative opcrations of the government, in all its 
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umphs in our sister states are based on no serious 
diminution of the whig strength, nor any considera- 
ble accession to our adversaries, but solely on apathy 
and distraction, in view of the recent difficulties at 
Washington which have paralyzed the exertions of a 
portion of our friends, and withheld many of them 
from the polls, we yet say to you, in the sincerity of 
profound conviction, that a similar course on your - 
part, followed naturally by a similar result in this 
state, will be virtually, fatal to our hopes of maintain- 
ing a whig preponderance in the councils of the na- 
tional administration. And with the overthrow of 
the whig ascendancy perishes not only the hope of 
securing the other blessings for which we have struz- 
gled, but is restored to power a party pledged to “‘re- 
peal” the distribution law. These are among the 
consequences depending upon the issue of your rapid- 
ly approaching election. Freemen of New York! 
we entreat that your efforts be proportioned to the 
magnitude of the blessings to be secured—the calami- 
ties to be averted. 

Electors of the empire state! It has devolved on 
you in more than one memorable crisis to save the 
cause of your country from disaster—upholding and 
sustaining it until feebler hands and heats were 
nerved to assist you in bearing it on to victory. It 
was your carthquake voice which, in 1837, first peal- 
ed the popular condemnation of the sub-treasury 
project. lt was your indomitable spirit which, in _ 
1838, when Maine, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio ` 
succumbed to executive power, restored the hopes 
and revived the energies of the republic. It was your 
undaunted firmness—your lofty, patriotic devotitn— 
which, in 1839, when almost every other state surren- 
dered, rekindled the dying watchfires upon the bat- 
tlements of freedom, and in the breasts of your ad- 
miring countrymen lit up an enthusiastic ardor of 
which the triumph of 1840 was the Icgitimate result! 
Freemen of New York! You are they Who achieved 
those glorious victories; your country again appeals 
for your filial aid in her direst calamity, and if the 
same spirit still lives in your breast, you can rescue 
her again! Is she not worthy a generous efort 

At all events, we entreat you, fellow citizens, to 
come forward and vote at the approaching election. 
Indifference in such a crisis is the blackest treason. 
If you are tired of serving your country, turn against 
her and vote the Jocofoco ticket. If you desire the 
restoration of servility, venality, and corruption in 
our state councils—if you wish to see the business of 
ate the ascendency of our party both in the state | banking a monopoly in the hands of a central power 
and national governments. Doing this, we may hope | and the liberty to pursue it sold out in parcels for gold 
all good things for our country, its institutions, its free- | or votes—if you wish to see the business of auctions 
dom, its prosperity, its honor and its glory—from the | another monopoly of the central regency, to be doled 
firm and permancnt establishment of our principles| out by them only to desperate partisans in payment 
and policy, and the completion and success of all our | or purchase of services—if you wish to see your su- 
measures. pervisors overruled by a bevy of party made judges 
in the appointment of local officers—in short, if you 
desire the return of that rule which so long rendcred 
New York politics a by-word for corruption through 
the land, then vote openly for the locofuco ticket, and 
secure at once the object of your desires and the re- 
ward of your exertions. But never, we implore you, 
let the thought embitter your future years that-New 
York fell supinely into the grasp of her most justly 
banished Tarquins, when the freeman‘’s weapon in 
your outstretched hands might have prevented it. 

For the venal, the versatile, the timid, the fecble 
in purpose, we can offer no incitements to engage 
earnestly in the cause of the people in the coming 
contest. The struggle must be arduous, but its issuo 
need not be doubted. The spoilers, at once smarting 
under the tremendous defeat of last year, and electri- 
fied with sudden and sanguine hopes by recent occur- 
rences, are already in the field with their drilled fol- 
lowers. To their fierce onset we can oppose only the 
calm good sense, the stern integrity, the indomitable 
patriotism of the majority of the freemen of New 
York. If these will but devote to their country the 
few days intervening before election, in the spirit and . 
with the energy of the three last contests, then vic- 
tory will again smile on the whig banner, and hope 
thrill the breasts of our brethren all over the union. 
To you, freemen of New York, is committed the 
great duty of keeping alive the sacred flame of liberty 
amid the fury of the tempest, when feebler hands 
have proved unequal to the task. May the result 
prove you worthy of the high responsibilities with 
which you are intrusted, and commend you still more 
strongly to the affection and gratitude of your coun- 
trymen: 


departments and places, and that it is its right and its 
duty to conduct these operations mainly by the hands 
of its friends. „We respectfully commend this just 


and necessary rule to the notice of the president, 
for a more efficient observance and enforcement than 
it has yet received at his hands. 

In the avowal heretofore strongly made by Mr. 
Tyler in favor of the one term principle, we have the 
assurance that, in his time, the country will not be 
cursed with the revolting,spectacle of an administra- 
tion conducted through an entire term chiefly with a 
view of securing the succession to the incumbent, or 
to any particular executive favorite, by the corrupt and 
corrupting application of government patronage. The 
whig party, without the aid of executive influence, 
will designate in proper time, a suitable candidate for 
the office of president in 1845. 

We offer to Henry Clay, of Kentucky, the tribute 
of our heartfelt gratitude and thanks for all his emi- 
nent public services, never more conspicuous or va- 
luable than in the senate during the recent session of 
congress; and we devoutly trust that he may long be 
preserved to his country. 

The union and integrity of the whig party, and its 
continuance in power, are still indispensable, if the 
constitution and the union are to be preserved, and 
the welfare and prosperity of the country promoted 
and advanced. Failing now to maintain our ascen- 
dency, we give up our state and our country to all 
the untold mischiefs and evils which an unhappy ex- 
perience has shown is certain to follow the rule of 
those whom we had only so lately driven from power. 
The restoration of the iis dominant party to power, 
in this state and in the government of the union, 
would lead, of course, to the establishment of all 
those odious measures, and also that destructive poli- 
cy against which we have so long contended, and 
finally with success, and to the loss and destruction 
of all the good which we have achieved or can 
achieve. How long the delicate machinery and fabric 
of our political system can stand the new rending 
which they would thus sufler, none can tell; but we 
believe not long. 

As whigs we profess to hold power strictly as a 
trust for the common and equal benefit of all; we are 
afraid to see it placed again in the hands of our op- 
ponents, where it has been so much abused; and we 
pledge ourselves here, to one another and to the 
country, for ourselves and those whom we represent, 
that we will spare no effort to contiuue and perpctu- 


TO THE WHIG ELECTORS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Fellow citizens: The state central committee, in 
discharge of the duties devolved upon it, solicit your 
earnest attention. 

We proffer you, fellow citizens, no holiday com- 
liments—no Joyous congratulations. Not as when 
ast year we assured you in advance of the triumph 

of whig principles, here and through the union, in 

the election of the patriot of North Bend, do we now 

address you. Since the close of that desperate strug- 
gle, resulting in our unprecedented, annihilating vic- 

tory, a deep gloom has spread over the face of our 

public affairs. That inscrutable Providence which 

deprived us of our beloved president, while the ac- 

clamations which hailed his inauguration yet lingered 

on the ear, has been followed by other calamities 

alike disastrous and deplored. It were idle to recall 

or recite them sow iher are living in your memo- 

ries—they weigh upon your hearts. Enough, that at 

the close of the first session of congress under the 

whig ascendancy—a session which has been produc- 

tive of more wise; beneficient and wholesome mea- 

sures than all the ten sessions preceding it—a session 

which added vastly to the permanent resources of our 
own state, and all the states; which has provided | 
amply and justly for the nationa) defence and the 

national credit—which bas rekindled the flame ofi 
hope upon many desolate hearths and in very many | 
despairing hearts—a session which, in all respects 

save one, has already fulfilled the pledges of the 

whigs to the country, while it has done much for the 

restoration of national prosperity—at the close of 
such a session we find the great and patriotic party 

which has accomplished so much for the general wel- 

fare, paralyzed by an inglorious apathy, surrendering 

into the hands of its oppressors all that has been 

gained by a twelve years struggle. 

We speak frankly to you, fellow citizens, as be- 
comes our character and yours. We know that you 
may be trusted with the truth, as you know that we 
areIncapable of addressing you in any other language. 
Fully aware, as you are, that the late locefoco tri- 
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AnTI-SLAVERY Convention. At a late anti-slavery 
convention in Vermont, a young fanatic moved tor the 
appointment of a missionary, to travel in the southern 
states, fur the purpose of remonatrating against the sin 
of slavery. The convention concurred in the motion, 
and the young zealot was very properly himself appoint- 
ed the missionary. He avows his intention to under- 
take the crusade; but we imagine he will find his valor 
oozing out at every pore as he approaches the Potomac. 
If not, however, we doubt whether he will make his bu- 
siness known after he gets among us. Indeed, if he 
will come with his eyes open and his mouth shut, we 
shall not be surprised if he makes his home among us, 
and becomes a slaveholder himself—which we assure 


him is far preferable to the tate which awaits him if he |b 


visits us in the spirit of a crusader. [ Virginian. 

Bank 1tems. The Bangor Whig states that the Sull- 
water Canal bank has been enjoined by the bank com- 
missivners. 

The Commercial bank of New York. R. W. Red- 
field, cashier of the Commercial bank, which was recent- 
ly enjoined, has disappeared—his accounts are deficient 
to the amount of about $56,000. They trace the com- 
mencement of his default back as far as 1837. It is ru- 
mored that he went out in the Acadia- This is a very 
astounding disclosure, Mr. Redfield having always been 
esteeined a very exemplary man. His bond tor $20,000 
is said to be perfectly good. 

We are authorised to say that Mesers. E. R. Biddle 
nnd Edwin Lord, president and vice president of the 
Morris canal and banking company, have been removed 
fro office by a vote of the board of directors. We also 
understand that their successors have not yet been ap- 
pointed. Newark Daily Advertiser. 

A new counterfeit of the fo oe description has been 
detected in this city—85 bank of Auburn—pay to B. 
Reed or bearor—dated August 1, 1841—J. S. Seymour, 
cash’r; Samuel Kellogg, pres't—engraved by S. Stiles, 
Sherman & Smitb, N. Y. Mr. Kellogg has been dead 
some two years. [Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

A letter from Circleville to the editor of the Ohio States» 
man says, the new bank at Circleville has exploded and 
made an assignment of its assets—there is a good deal 
of excitement consequent upon this explosion. i 

‘I'he Philadelphia National Gazette says— There is an 
increasing demand for money, and the rate in market 
has advanced. Nine to eleven per cent. per annum, for 
good notes, is readily obtained. , , 

The ability of the banks of the city to discount is 
greatly circumscribed in consequence of the large amount 
of their capitals being locked up in the post notes of the 
bank ofthe United States. ‘bhese were received in pay- 
ment of the sum contributed by them to aid the United 
States bank to resume specie payments in January last. 

The following are the amounts held by the banks re- 


Bpectively— 
ank of Pennsylvania, $1,363,745 
Philadelphia, À 1,069,454 
Farmers & Mechanics 783,846 
Commercial, : 350,000 
North America, 427,488 
* Mechanics, 521,855 


Manufactures & Mechanics, 160,269 
Kensington, 21,350 
Northern Liberties, 214,477 
Penn ‘Township, 160,857 

Total, $5,078,444 


BANK ROBBERS SENTENCED. Brown, Green and Francis- 
cus, the robbers of the Herkimer county bank, having se- 
verally pleaded gnilty to the indictment found against 
them, were on Saturday sentenced at Herkimer to four 
years ccnfincmentat hard labor in the state prison. They 
started fur Auburn that aflernoon, to enter upon the 
duties of their new station. 


Tae Witiiam Brown. The grand jury at Philadelphia 
have ignored three bills for murder against Holmes, one 
of the seamen of the unfortunate ship William Brown, 
who helped to throw the passengers overboard. They 
however have, under consideration, bills for man- 
slaughter. 


CuarLEsTON. The census of the population of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, furnishes the following exhibit:— 
White males 6,826; white females 6,203; total white per- 
pons 13,029. Free colured persons—males 584; females 
977; total free colored persons 1,561. Male slaves 6,834; 
nee slaves 8,339; total slaves 14,673. Aggregate total 
29,263. 


U.S. Fricatse CONSTELLATION, “at sea, lat. 34 6, St 
Jon. 18 34, ke. July 31, 1841. le will graufy the friends 
of officers and men on board the Constellation and Bos- 
ton, to know that we are in unusually fine health, not 
having lost by sicknessa man or officer on board this 
ship, and but one man belonging to the Boston.” 

{ Boston Atlas. 


Deatus, during the last week in New York, 183, of 
which 100 were natives of the United States, and the re- 
sidue were foreigners, 39 of them from Freland, 9 from 
England, &c. 28 occurred by consumption, 10 were co- 
lured persons. 

Death of Mr. Forsyth. By yesterday morning’s cars 
from Washington intelligence was received of the death, 
in that city, on Thuraday night, of the hon. Joun For- 
SYTH, late sccretary of state of the Uuited Sates, 


The hon. John Murphy, formerly governor of Alaba- 
ma, and representative in congress, died at his residence 
in Clark county (Ala.) on the 21st ult. aged 56. 


Ezecrions. In Pennsylvania Gov. Porter's (V. B.) ma- 
jority over Banks (whig) will be upwards of 20,000. The 
Touw of representatives will have a large Van Buren 
majority. {n the senate it is said the whigs will have a 
majority of one, the whig candidate in the Alleghany 
district having succeeded by a majority of one vote. 


In Georgia the majority for McDonald, (V. B.) is be- 
tween two and three thousand—in the senate there are 
57 Van Buren to 35 whigs, and 1 tie—in the house, 119 
pan Bucen, 88 whigs. Van Buren majority on joint bal- 
ot 53 


In Ohio the elections result in a Van Buren majority of 
ie in the senate and of two in the house—four on Joint 
ot. 


Faneur. Hatt This structure is just one hundred 
years old. On the 14th of July, 1740, Peter Faneuil, a 
distinguished merchant of Boston, made an offer, in town 
meeting, to build a market house. the town being then 
without one. The offer was accepted by a vote of 367 
to 36U—by so narrow a vote did Mr. Faneuil secure im- 
mortality to his name by connecting it with the cradle of 
liberty. The building was commenced the next year, 
and dnished in 1742. The generous donor so far ex- 
ceeded his promise as to add “a spacious and most beau- 
tful town hall over it, and several other convenient 
rooms,” as the description published at that time repre- 
sents them. In commemoration of his generosity, the 
town, by a special vote, conferred his name on the hall, 
and, as a further testimony of respect, it was voted that 
Mr. Fancuil’s picture be drawn at full length at the ex- 
pense of the town, and placed in the hall. 

Mr. Faneuil died on the 3d day of March, 1743. The 
first meeting of the inhabitants of Boston, held in Fa- 
neuil hall, was on the 14h of the same month, for the 
purpose of a funeral oration on the donor. The orator 
was John Lovell. This discourse has one merit not of- 
ten to be found at present, in kindred performanecs— 
that of brevity. It occupies 2 octavo pages of the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine. [Boston Times. 


Fire. About 7,234 houses were destroyed by the re- 
cent fire at Smyrna. 


F Fiour Traps. The New York Express of Thurs- 
ay says: 

The receipts of produce down the North river, and 
particularly that through the Western canal, are truly 
astonishing. All accounts agree that, along the whole 
line, the increase is equally great. At Buffalo the re- 
eps for three months, compared with 1840, were as 
vllows: 


Arrivals. Wheat. Flour. Corn & Oats. 

Aug. 1840 210 155,331 50,612 15.789 

1841 290 189,156 59,376 28,774 
Sept. 1839 267 163,239 25,027 

1840 223 224,184 62,718 21,415 

1841 284 403,862 74,561 44.412 
Oct. 1839 227 271,393 54,015 

1840 218 216,009 91,295 10,351 


Here is an exhibit rarely given. In September the 
receipts were 403,862 bushels of wheat, nearly double 
that of the previous year, and this month will, no doubt, 
swell the receipts to an equal magnitude. It is also to 
be considered that a much larger quantity of flour has 

one from Ohio to Canada, through the Welland canal, 
than formerly. The surplus produce this year from 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, via: Buffalo, will be nearly 
double what it ever has been. Itis only surprising that sv 
vastan amount of produce as is pouring into the city, 
can be so easily turned into cash as it is. Flour, wheat 
and all other grain find ready purchasers at cash rates. 
The demand continues here for supplies for the New 
England markets, the British provinces, and foreign 


ports. 


McLeop, was acquitted on the 15th instant, and left 
Utica on the 16th fur Montreal, under the protection of 
the sheriff of Oncida county and two officers of the 
United States army who accompanied him to the Cana- 
da line. The Montreal Herald announces his arrival 
in that city on the 16th, by the steamboat Princess Vic- 
toria. He was received with open arms, and cheered 
by an immenge crowd that accumpanied him to his 
lodgings. He has been a year in confinement. His first 
arrest was upon the 24th September—the second upon 
the oe November, 1840, just 11 months prior to his ac- 
quittai. 


Monvuments. The ladies of Wilkesbarre, with com- 
mendable zeal, are striving to obtain $3,000 to build the 
Wyoming monument. hey have about $2,500 on 
hand and the balance they need before starting with the 
noble enterprise. a 


The monument on Bnnker Hill has become an im- 
posing object. It has risen to the height of one hundred 
and sixty-five fect, and may be seen trom various points 
at the distance of many miles. Toa spectator in its im- 
mediate vicinity the effect of this simple, unembellished 
column of granite is a sensation of sublimity. From the 
top the view is inexpressibly grand and beautiful; while 
few persons can stand near its- base and look at the top 
without a feeling of awe and veneration. ‘The work, we 
believe, is now suspended for the season, to be renewed 
again in the spring, and prosccuted with vigor to its 
completion. The builder, Mr. Savage, is by contact, 
allowed till October, 1843, to complete it; but, from the 
rapidity with which he wrought the present season, we 
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have no doubt he will be able to accomplish his labor in 
the course of the next summer. Twenty or twenty-one 
courses of stone only are yet to be laid. Cowrier. 


New Orveans. The deaths reported to the board of 
health on the 6th inst. amounted to 30—of which 15 
were by yellow fever. 


Tue Proressions. I? is calculated that there dre in 
the United States 14,012 lawyers, 14,630 clergymen and 
10,322 physicians. 


_Sarpwrecks. Ata recent meeting of the British asso- 
ciation for the advancement of science, a statement was 
read, affirming that in the course of the year 500 ships 
had been wrecked on the coast of that country—the an- 
nual loss of lives being 1,200 and of means £3,000,000. 

One hundred and ninety odd vessels that have suffer- 
ed more or less in the late severe gale on the east of New 
England, have been reported in the Salem Gazette al- 
ready. 


Site. Since the mania for speculating in mulberry 
trees has subsided, many persons, we learn, have turned 
their attention in a greater or less degree towards the 
culture of silk. Among those who have entered into 
the business on a scale perhaps as large as any one in 
this neighborhood, is Mr. Robert Sinclair, senr. The 
gentleman, notwithstanding some mishaps, which expe- 
rience alone will teach him to avoid, produced the past 
season a sufficient quantity of reeled silk and-cucoons 
to yield him the sum of $357, Tie result is very flatter- 
Ing, and satisfies Mr. Sinclair that the business can be 
profiably pursued, and that if, as in other states, a small 

ounty was allowed for its production, many persons 
would be induced to enter into the business witb profit 

to themselves aud advantage to the community. 
Balt. Amer. ` 


Spectre. The packet ship Wellington, which sailed 
from N . York last week for London, carried out $120,000 
in specie. The packet ship United States, for Liverpool, 
takes about $40,000. 

. The Havre packet ship Sully, takes out $185,000 in 


apecie. 

The “Acadia” sailed from Boston on the 16th with 
$64,000 in specie, from New York. which was shipped 
through Harden & Co. It is thought that a large 
amount was sent by private hands, of which the agent 
had no account, 

The British ship Race-horse had arrived at Port Royal 
froin Vera Cruz, with $900,000 for the Commissariat and 
Colonial bank. 


_ Steam suips. The Caledonia, for Léverpool, left Ha- 
lifax on the evening of the 8th inst. after a stoppage of 24 
hours, with 59 passengers. 

The Alabama, Capt. Windle, sailed from Baltimore 
for New Orleans and Havana, on Saturday last. She 
went offin fine style. 

The Acadia lett Boston on Saturday, with 61 passen- 
gers for Liverpool and 17 for Halifax. She carrics out 
10,000 letters, and 6 bags of newpapers. ; 


Srrasismus. The king of the French has conferred 
the order of the legion of honor on the celebrated sur- 
geon, Dieffenbach, the discoverer of the operation for the 
cure of strabismus. Dr. Dieffenbach, it appears, has re- 
nounced his own operation for the cure of stuttering, a 
patient having bled to death undor his hands. A distin- 
guished English surgeon, Mr. Bennett Lucas, long since 
demonstrated the danger of this very operation. 


CHANGE OF TROOPS. Detroit, Oct. 12. We are informed 
that an order has been received in this city, by General 
Brady, informing him that the several companies of the 
4th artillery stationed at this place, Dearborn, Fort Gra- 
tiot, Mackinac and the Sault, are to be transferred to 
Buffalo, Niagara, Oswego and Sacket’s Harbor; and 
that the Sth regiment of infantry, heretofore ordered to 
Florida, are to be stationed upon this frontier—four or 
five companies in this city, and the residue at the posts 
to be vacated by the removal of the 4th artillery. The 
counter order will probably meet the 5th infantry at St. 
Louis. If so, they will arrive here early next month. 

(Advertiser, ` 


THE LAST VERDICT UPON RECORD. Somewhere near 
Cleveland, Ohio, a suit was brought before a justice of the 

ace We tell the tale as it was told by the Cleveland 

ews. A jury wasempannelled and sworn to hear, de 
termine, and a true verdict to give—according to law and 
evidence. The trial procceded, witnesses testified, the 
lawyers argued long and learnedly. The justice gravely 
charged the jury as to the law involved in the case. The 
jury retired; suspense was intense but short—they return- 
ed with a written verdict. ‘The foreman presented it to 
the court. ‘The justice mechanically inquired “Gentlemen 
are you all agreed?” “Al!” He then carefully adjusted 
his specs, and, to his utter astonishment, read as follows: 
“The jury find that this court has no jurisdiction of the 
Case. 


Western National Armory. The Madisonian says 
that in compliance with the provisions of the act passed 
at the late session of congress, the president has directed 
the formation of a board for the purpose of “sclecting a 
suitable site on the western waters, for the establishinent 
of a national armory,” and has designated the fullowing 
officers to compose the board, viz: 

Brevet Brigadier General W. K. Armistead, president; 
Lieut. Colonel S. H. Long, topographical enginecrs; 
Surgeon General T. Lawson. 

ye understand that the board will procced without 
delay to the cxccution of the duty assigned to them. 
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OFFICE NILES’ REGISTER, 
BALTIMORE, OcTOBER 25, 1841. 
Mr. C. W. James, of Cincinnati, Ohio, assisted by 
M. Meeker and James R. Smith, are authorised to col- 
lect money duc this office and receive new subscri- 
bers for the same. His office and residence is on 
Harrison street east of Broadway line. 


25> The very kind intimations of our friend D. J. 
are duly appreciated, and the hints conveyed will be at- 
tended to. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The steamer Columbia, arrived at Boston on the 
21st, in 15; days from Liverpool, which she left on 
the Sth, bringing 117 passengers, amongst whom is 
Professor Hare and his son, and Lord Morpeth M. 
P. late secretary for Ireland, who designs visiting the 
principal parts of the union and British America. 

Mr. Stevenson the American minister in London 
is to leave in the Great Western. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

John Bull is just now mightily amused with the 
hope of shortly having a prince of Hales, as heir to 
the power to rule over him—his present professed 
devotion to petticoat government notwithstanding. 

Prorocartion oF Parniament. The first session 
of the parliament which made sir Robert Peel minis- 
ter, was to terminate either on Thursday or Friday, 
the 8th or 9th, by an adjournment to the month of 
January or February. 

Parliament continued its sittings, but the new mi- 
nistry appeared very much at a less as to what mea- 
sures it were best to propose for the relief of the 
country. Sir Robert Peel finds it much easier to 
pull down than to build up. The people were evi- 
dently growing impatient, and were beginning to in- 
quire for the tokens of that public prosperity so loud- 
ly promised them upon the accession of the conser- 
vative administration. 

Meetings have been held, and continue to be held, 
in all the principal towns of the kingdom, to memo- 
Puilse tae queen not to prorogue pariiaiment until the 
existing national distress has been inquired into and 
alleviated. One was held in Liverpool on Saturday 
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night, the mayor presiding, at which upwards of five 
thousand peoplc, principally laboring men, were 
present. 

Unusual activity prevailed in the deckyards of 
Chatham, Portsmouth and Plymouth. The line-of- 
battle ships Formidable, Illustrious, Belvidere, Thalia 
and Heroine, and the men-of-war Speedy, Pique, 
Harlequin, Aigle, Syren, Styx and Malabar, were 
nearly ready for sea. Some difficulty, however, 
was found in collecting crews for these vessels. They 
were supposed to be intended as a reinforcement to 
the China squadron. 

The lord mayor of London had given a grand din- 
ner to the mayor elect and sheriffs for the ensuing 
year. Among the company were admiral sir R. 
Stopford, and sir C. Napier. These distinguished 
men had lately been presented with the freedom of 
the city, for their gallant services in Syria. 

Sir C. Bagot, now governor general of B. N. 
America, was to leave England on the 10th. Lady 
C. and family will not accompany his excellency. 

Messrs. W. R. and S. Mitchell, old established and 
highly respectable W. I. merchants, and proprietors 
of vast estates in Jamaica, &c. had failed, in conse- 
quence, it was said, of the shortness of the crops. 

In consequence of the failure of the Bath bank, 
Mr. Hobhouse has resigned his seat for Hereford; the 
vacancy is contested by Mr. Freshfield on the conser- 
vative interest, and Mr. Pulsford on the liberal in- 
terest. The hon. Octavius Duncombe has been re- 
turned for the N. Riding of York, vacant by the ac- 
cession of his brother to the barony of Feversham. 

Sir Edward Sugden has been gazetted Jord chan- 
cellor of Ireland; the right hon. F. Blackburne, at- 
torncy general; and E. Pennefather, esq. solicitor 
general. 

It appears to us that almost all kinds of trade in 
England, must be in a most depressed state, and im- 
mense suffering must have followed. As the dutics 
on wheat had risen to 10 shillings, of course bread 
stuffs had fallen; but whether the depreciation had 
reached the point which in the near approximation of 
the harvest it would, under ordinary circumstances, 
indeed we cannot tell. 


Liverpoor, 2d Oct. 1841. In our letters since the 
Ist May, we have constantly alluded to the efforts 
making for a change in the import duties, more espe- 
cially on corn. We are now told that nothing will 
be done until next year, and that then no alteration 
of any importance will be made in the corn laws.— 
Previous to this declaration on the part of one of the 
leading members of the administration, we had col- 
lected the following facts, in order to convince even 
the most obtuse, of the absurdity and injustice of the 
present, or any sliding scale of duty, as affecting the 
import of wheat and flour from the United States.— 
For example—Since the 9th of August, when the du- 
ty on wheat was 22s. 8d. per quarter, to the 20th of 
Sept. when the duty was 1s. per quarter, the impor- 
tation of wheat from the continent, into five of the 
principal ports of this kingdom, has exceeded 600,000 
quarters, whilst from the United States not one bush- 
el of wheat or one barrel of flour has been received, 


land, upon the deposites, which it is understood that 
they provided in case of emergency such as the pre- 
sent, in Paris and Hamburg; for their bullion is actu- 
ally £322,000 less than represented in the returns of 
17th September. 

LiverPooL, Oct. 1, 1841. Our grain harvest is 
nearly finished, but it is yet too early to ascertain the 
extent of the crops. Much of the wheat, owing to 
the uncertain state of the weather which prevailed 
during the harvest, has been carried in in bad condi- 
tion, and the opinion prevails that the crop is below an 
average. A serious deficiency is also apprenenn a 
in some other articles of food, particularly in polas 
toes, which in some parts have completely failed. 

On the 17th ult. all the foreign wheat and flour in 
the kingdom, a quantity equal to 1,500,000 quarters 
of wheat, was released from bond at the lowest rates 
of duty. This large quantity thrown on the market 
occasioned a temporary dullness, and a slight depres- 
sion in prices, but from this the market has recover- 
ed, and there istwa steady demand for free wheat at 
9s. 3d.a9s. 9d. per bushel of 70 lbs. and for free flour 
at 36s.a36s. 6d. per barrel. For bonded wheat and 
flour, there are no quotations. 

Indian corn is in limited request at 34s.a38s. per 
quarter, duty paid; the duty this week is 3s. 4d. per 
quarter. The speculators having attained their ob- 
ject of realizing all the foreign wheat and flour at 
the low duty, have now no desire to depress the ave- 
raves; and the new wheat carried in in bad condition, 
being brought tomarket, the duty is advancing as ra- 
pidly as it fell. 

This week the duty is 10s. 8d. and in a few weeks 
it will again rise to 20s. 8d. per quarter. Should the 
deficiency in the crop be as great as is apprehended, 
the better qualities of wheat being offered for sale, 
the averages will rise, and foreign wheat and flour 
will be again admitted at the lowest duty; thus af- 
fording a practical illustration of the admirable and 
equitable working of a sliding scale. 


LiverpooL, Corron Marrer, Oct. 4. The whole 
import of cotton in Liverpool Oct. 1, 984,698 bales. 


Against same time 1840 1,266,672 
Leaving a decrease of 281,974 
The imports of American this year 775,181 
Against same time 1840 1,101,722 
Leaving a decrease of 326,541 


The stock on hand, of all descriptions, on the Ist 


Oct. 1841 535.070 bales. 
Do. same time 1840 499,410 
Increase 35,660 


The stock on hand of American, on the Ist Oct. 


1841 395,580 bales. 
Do. same time 1840 428,660 
Decrease 33,080 


Showing a decrease in sales of American as compar- 
ed with last year 293,641 
There has been taken, to Ist Oct. 


Bales. Bales. 


1,208 barrels of flour arrived last week at the 2s. 8d. : By the trade 775,520 Same time in 1840 922,300 


duty, now it is 10s. 8d. and in all probability will be | Speculators 
16s. 8d. next week, and 223. 8d. in a fortnight after. | For export 


The minimum duty—the week it took effect—and 
the present advance in the duty, are in exact accord- 
ance with the opinions of three of the first houses en- 


157,860 190,350 
37,690 51,190 
1,163,840 


971,070 
Being a decrease of 192,770 bales. 


gaged in the corn trade in this town, and were by us! The sales of the week, ending Ist Oct. 1841, were 


sent out by the steamer which sailed on the 4th Au- 
gust, and the 1,208 barrels of flour alluded to were 
ordered by that steamer. 

If these facts do not open the eyes of the most in- 
veterate of the bigots, we know not what will. 

The sequel then is this, these 1,000 barrels will 
nett about £1,500, which will be applied to the pur- 
chase of the manufactures of the country, the 600,000 
quarters of wheat will have cost about £1,500,000, 
which will be taken from the coffers of the Bank of 
England in gold. The same game is to be played in 
the spring, probably towards April or May. 


confidence therefore can be placed in the stability of 
trade, when the state of the currency of this country ; 
isin the hands of a few of the dealers in corn in Lon-. 
They, in fact, and not the Bank | 
| S'al0. 
good fair 6,465; good to noe Tajt. 


don and Liverpool! 
of England, become the regulators of it. 
The contunental exchanges are now favorable to 


this country, but we rather apprehend that this effect ! 


is produced through the agency of the Bank of Eng- 


Sea Island 160 bales 13a18} 
Upland 6,180 4ja7 
Mobile, Ala- 

bama & Ten- > 5,980 42a7 
nessee 

N. Orleans 9,760 4328 
Surat, 2,640 34a5} 
Other des. 2,400 5jal04 

27,120 


The sales of the week, ending 24th September, 


Nhat were 32,450 bales. 


The current prices have been, of American. Sea 
Island, ordinary to middling 12a13; fair to good fair 
14a15; good to fine 17a30. Stain’d do. ordinary to 
middling 5a5:; fair to good fair 7a7;; good to fine 
Upland, ordinary to middling 43a5:: fair to 
Mobile, ordina- 
ry to middling 43a5;; fair to good fair 61a6}; good 
to fine 71a7:. Alabama and Tennessee, ordinary to 
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middling 4:25}; fair to good fair 5}. New Orleans, 
ordinary to middling 43a53; fair to good fair 6ja7; 
good to fine La 

On Saturday, the 2d October, the sales were 5 a 
6,000 bales, 1,000 of which to speculators. On 
Monday (4th Oct.) they were 5,000 bales, at ve 
full prices, particularly for the descriptions wort 
less than 6d. 

By reference to the published statements it will be 

rceived, that while the stock of American cotton 
is less by 35,000 bales than at the same time last 

ear, that of other countries has increased 70,000 
ales beyond what it was at the same time in 1840; 
and by the following comparative statement, that al- 
though the prices of the grades from fair to fine are 
higher than at the same time last year, those below 
fair are as much lower than the then rates. 
Upland Mobile New Orleans 
1841. 1840. 1841. 1840. 1841. 1840. 
Ordina 43 53 4) 5 43 53 
Fair > 6f 6 Gi 6i Gi 6 
Good 7 6} 7h «63 7s g} 

This may appear unimportant to casual observers, 
but it ought not to escape notice, as it proves the 
opinion expressed in our last commercial article of 
15th instant, that we have already a powerful rival 
in the East India possessions of England, leaving 
Egypt entirely out of the question. From our cor- 
respondents we learn that East India cotton now 
barely loses moncy, and it is estimated that the large 
quantities now on their way, will, if sold at present 
prices, yield a handsome profit. Apart from the ques- 
tions of politics and crop, this must determine the 
prices of the lower qualities of American for the en- 
suing season, and we look for lower prices for some 
months to come. 

As regards the finer qualities, prices will depend 
much on the supplies of the new crop, and as our 
Jate advices from the south lead us to believe that 
the yield this year will be large, for although the 
plant has been severely injured in some sections, 
particularly by the drought in the early part of the 
season, that only extended to the sandy soils, while 
the black land, which produces by far the heaviest 

ield, was benefitted. The wet weather since has 
had a contrary eflect, but not, we believe, to any 
thing like the extent apprehended. To this must be 
added, the quantity of new land put under cultivation, 
amounting probably to 20 per ct. and we think we are 
borne out in our conclusions, that the crop this year 
must considerably exceed that of 1840; and that if our 
peaceful relations are preserved, present prices can- 
not be maintained. 

It is true that business in Manchester has been bet- 
ter, but the orders are only for a few weeks’ work, 
instead of months. The stocks of goods also are 
very light, but they have been forced off at ruinous 
sacrifices, and foreign markets are completely glut- 
ted. The depression also in the home market, aris- 
ing chiefly from the inability of the manufacturing 
population, and those aprene on them for sup- 
port, to purchase any thing like their usual sup- 
plies, will tend to prevent the consumption of the re- 
mainder of the year from reaching the weekly ave- 
rage of 1840. 


The high price of provisions, the number out of 


employ, and of those who fora long time have had 
only partial employment, together with the stoppage 
of many of the mills, from the failure of the owners, 
will all aid in continuing the present depressions, and 
it will acquire a long period of good busiuess to re- 
store things to their former healthy state. 

If we are right in our conclusions, prices then 
must go down to the lowest rate of profit, and in this 
branch of our exports perhaps scarcely a commission 
can be expected to be realised. 


FRANCE. - 

The disturbances in Paris have entirely ceased, 
and the capital is now perfectly tranquil. 

There is no news whatever in the Paris papers, 
they are chiefly absorbed by arguments on the un- 
usual number of prosecutions to which, of late, the 
daily press has been subjected. 

The popular commotions still continued in various 
parts of France—especially in the southern depart- 
ments. The ostensible cause of the difficulty is the 

rsistance of the government in taking the census, 

ut there is an under current of excitement, kept 
alive by persons disaffected with the government, 
which if not pacified, will ultimately topple the good 
king Louis Phillippe from his throne. 

The Toulon papers of the 2d, announced the sud- 
den return of the sqadron, in compliance with orders 


transmitted by the telegraph; a circumstance which | 
induced people to conclude that the cause of such | 


great haste could not be a slight one. 

RUPTURE oF THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN FRANCE 
ann Beiaivm. The Debats contains the following “It 
appears certain that the negotiations between France 
and Belgium will not, at least for the present, lead 


to the grand results we should have desired. We 
were aware that a customs union would, on investi- 
gation, he met with many obstacles, but we at the 
same time hoped that they would, through the known 
sincere and strong good will of both parties be over- 


come. 
SPAIN. 

At the diplomatic banquet given by Mr. Ashton 
in Madrid, his excellency having alluded to the pro- 
bability of his recall, the Spanish premier observed, 
“that the regent’s government would perhaps suc- 
ceed in averting the unpleasant occurrence hinted at 
by Mr. Ashton, as he, (the premier), had written to 
the new British minister, and stated to him how 
much it would be gratified by the continuance, in 
Madrid, of his present representative, who had so 
completely identified himself with the views and 
wants of the existing government. 

At a bull fight at Barcelona, the mob required 
something that the municipal officers on the spot 
thought proper to deny. But the rioters having 
made demonstrations not unlike those which in July, 
1835, ended in the slaughter of a numbeyp of friars, 
the authorities gave way. 

PORTUGAL. 

The difficulties between Spain and Portugal, so 
far from being ended, were growing more virulent 
than ever. The tone of El Diaro, at Madrid, was 
decidedly warlike, and seemed to consider the ‘na- 
tional honor” at stake—as though Spain still possess- 
ed any of that quality worth preserving! 

THE EAST. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated Ist September, 
says that much uneasiness is occasioned in the Turk- 
ish capital by the continued armaments of Mehemit 
Ali, and that the convictions produced there are that 
the pasha is making preparations for declaring him- 
self independent. The porte on its side is conside- 
rably increasing its military forces, and a firman 
calling out new levies will be published in a few 


days. 
PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian government had had its attention 
drawn to a new and ingenious contrivance for walk- 
ing on the water—an claborate account of which is 
given in the Prussian State Gazette. It is the in- 
vention of a pioneer in the garrison at Magdenburgh, 
who several times descended the river with his 
knapsack and musket, with as much apparent ease 
as he would travel over a dry road. 

A good deal of excitement had been produced at 
Dresden by certain new facts which had transpired 
relative to the demise of the young author, Gersten- 
haye. It was at first asserted that he committed 
suicide ina fit of insanity, during the performance 
of one of his tragedies at the National theatre; but 
it has been since ascertained that the potion which 
caused his insanity was administered by a rival au- 
thor. The case was undergoing investigation before 
the private police, and the facts already elicited were 
said to be of the most singular and revolting cha- 


racter. 
CHINA. 

Attack on Canton. The arrival of the Narra- 
gansett at New York, furnishes news from the Celes- 
tial Empire to the Ist of June. The British, it will 
be seen, have added another item to the sad catalogue 
of outrages upon humanity, which their rapacity for 
power—or rather cupidity evinced in the determina- 
tion to secure at any and every price, extended com- 
merce for their insatiate monopolizers of the trade 


admonition for Americans. China and her undisci- 
plined and imbecile world of mortals are to-day the 
quiet victims—and all Europe stand by with folded 
arms, not even breathing the cheap objection of a 
manifesto against this new evidence of rapacity with 
which the transaction is so deeply dyed. 

The expedient to which the unfortunate Chinese 
have resorted, of ransoming their cities, will but feed 
the appetite and increase the capacity of their enemy, 
whilst it is the certain method of impoverishing them- 
selves Six, eight, or ten millions of dollars is paid 
to redeem Canton—as much may be exacted from 
every city in the route of the British to Pekin. The 
English have played this game in India for a century 
past. They understand it. It.would have been bet- 


ter perhaps for China that Canton had been abandoned, 


like Moscow, to the flames, for the sake of the 


country. 


Our previous advices had met the British fleet ap- 


proaching Canton. On the 2lst, Captain Elliot issued 
at Canton the following circular: 


of the world. Itis but another leaf in the lessons of 


\ 
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“In the present situation of Sireum lancet; her 
Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary feels it his duty to 
recommend that the British and other foreigners now 
remaining in the factories should retire from Canton 
before sunset.” 

«CHARLES ELLIOT, 
“H. M. Plenipotentiary. 
“British Factory, 21st May, 1841.” 


Even without this notice, the warlike preparations 
made by the Chinese in every direction, were so ap- 
parent, that it had become but too palpable that the 
Chinese contemplated commencing hostilities proba- 
bly on that very day; in many of the packhouses, and 
even on their roofs, guns had been planted; every 
strect leading to the river’s edge had become a mask- 
ed battery, and pennons and flags wcre flying over 
every one of them; soldiers were seen every where, 
and even in the Hong merchants warehouses while 
teas were being weighed; a party returning on Friday 


from one of these Hongs saw, whilst passing to the _ 


foreign factories in a boat, many of the batteries, the 
soldiers in which, for amusement’s sake, pointed the 
guns at them, without, however, molesting them. 

The whole river from the French Folly to the most 
northern end of Canton presented one continued line 
of fortification, and a large number af guus were 

lanted on Dutch and French Folies. A new fort 

ad been built at'Shaming, and it was known that an 
immense number of fire rafts had been prepared in 
many creeks in different parts of the river. In 
fact the magnitude of the Chinese preparations prove 
that they were now bent on most determined resis- 
tance, and to drive the English out of the-river with- 
out much greater loss of time, and that to effect this 
a simultaneous attack on the different positions of the 
English was intended. 


The local authorities, however, published procla- l 


mations, and sent messages through the Hong mer- 
chants and linguists, assuring all resident foreigners 
of their perfect safety in Canton. 

Pursuant to the above notice of Captain Elliot, all 
foreign merchants then at Canton, with the exception 
of two, left their factories, the last embarking at 
about 6 in the afternoon, and from what cccurred af- 
ter, they intended to surprise all the foreign merchants 
that very night, and to have carried them off prison- 
ers, had they escaped death at the hands of the infu- 
riated mob. They have indeed had a most Providen- 
tial escape. 

Some four or five Americans, confiding in the as- 
surance of the Chinese, remained in their factories. 
The same night the Chinese commenced hostilities by 
sending a fleet of fire boats and rafts against the ves- 
sels of war lying near the city, but without doing 
them any damage. 

This act was avenged by the Pylades and steamer 
Nemeis, that attacked and destroyed a battery near 
the factories, and about 40 fire boats and as many fire 
rafts. , 

On the morning of the 22d an American resident 
was seized by the Chinese, and taken from his factory; 
at the same time that a boat belonging to the Ameri- 
can ship Morrison, with three passengers and seven 
seamen, wcre captured soon after leaving the facto- 
ries for Whampoa, and the party carried prisoners 
into the city. 

From this, the time was occupied. by the English, 
in concentrating their forces near the city, until the 
24th; at 4, P. M. The Hyacinth 18, Modeste 18, Py- 
lades 18, Nimrod 18, Columbia 16, Cruzier 16 and Al- 
gerine 10, having taken up their position in front of the 
city and suburbs, opened their fire upon every point 
of the Chinese, who returned it with considerable 
spirit at first, but were soon compelled todesert their 
guns. At 5, P. M.a body of soldiers, about 400, were 
landed at the foreign factories, in the vicinity of which 
the Americans who had been taken prisoners two days 
before, were examined by the authoritics and re- 
leased. 

The firing was continued until about 9, P. M. when 
the suburbs were on fire in several places and nearly 
all the batteries on shore in possession of, or destroy- 
ae) the English. 

hile this was going on in front of Canton, Gen. 
Gough was landing his troops, 1,800 men, at the foot 
of the heights, in the rear of the city, and on the 
morning of the 25th he commenced operations; par- 
ticulars of the day’s work are not yet known, farther 
than that, with a loss of some 40 killed and wounded, 
four batteries were taken from the Chinese, and great 
numbers of their officers and soldiers killed, the 
hcights commanding the city taken, and the British 
forces entrenched upon them. 

The loss of the Chinese on this occasion is variously 
estimated at from 3 to 5,000, and even as high as ten 
thousand men—and they now find to their cost and 
extreme disappointment, that they are unable to cope 
with European troops on shore as they have before 
proved themselves in their encounters with British 
forces afloat. 
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On the 26th the vessels of war were engaged in 
quieting and destroying the few remains of opposition, 
and in the evening mandarins called on Capt. Elliot 
with flags of truce, to negotiate for the preservation 
of the city. 

Previous to the Narragansett leaving Whampoa, 
the Chinese had argued to pay six millions of dollars 
as a ransom for the city of Canton, one million of 
which had been delivered on board H. M. S. Hye- 
cinth, on the 27th May. 

On the 15th June, just before she left Macao Roads, 
news was received that fighting had again taken 

lace with some newly arrived troops, and that a 

ew foreigners who had returned to look after some 

is their property, were again obliged to retire to their 
ats. 


Annexed are a few extracts from the Canton 
Press of the 12th and 19th June, peer loaned to 
Mr. Low for a few moments by the residents at An- 
gier. 

Arrangements made between H. M. plenipotentia- 
‘ry and the three imperial commisioners. 

Ist. That all troops, except those of the province, 
quit the city within 6 days and proceed 60 miles. 

2d. Six millions to be paid as a ransom for the city 
within one week, commencing 27th May. One mil- 
lion to be paid before sunset of thatday. If the whole 
sum is not paid within 7 days, to be increased to 7 
millions; if not paid within 14 days, to be increased to 
8 millions; if not paid within 20 days, to be increased 
to 9 millions. 

When the whole sum is paid, then the British 
forces to proceed outside the Bogue, and all the forti- 
fied places on the river to be restored, but not to be 
re-armed until all the affairs between the two coun- 
tries are settled. : 

Losses occasioned by the destruction of the Spanish 
brig Bilbaino and the factories to be paid. 

“The Quong-chow-foo shall produce full powers to 
conclude these arrangements on the part of the three 
commissioners.” 

The troops had returned to their ships previous 
to the 14th instant, after having suffered a great deal 
from exposure in the marshy ground back of the 
city. The Chinese even sent coolies to assist in tak- 
ing their troops to the boats, being glad to help to rid 
themselves of such troublesome visiters. When the 
troops were being drawn off, one company was found 
to be missing, but after a short search were descried 
up to their knecs in a marsh defending themselves 
against superior numbers at the point of the bay- 
onet, not being able to discharge thcir muskets 
on account of the rain which was then falling. 
They were rescued from their perilous situation by a 


detachment sent to their assistance with percussion 
locks. 


Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, who commanded the 
naval forces in the absence of sir Gordon Bremer, 
died at Hong-Kong on the 14th June, and was buried 
at Macao, at his own request, in preference to the for- 
mer place. It is supposed that his death was occa- 
sioned by heat and over fatigue attending the attack 
upon Canton. Great sickness also prevailed among 
the troopsand seamen at Hong-Kong. Capt. Elliot 
had been sick a weck. Messrs. Morrison and Fearon, 
interpreters, had also been very ill. Six million dol- 
Iars had been paid—five in silver, and one in securi- 
ties. 

The forces had left the river, except the pipes 
and Herald, at Whampoa. The Nimrod had sailed 
with despatches for Bengal. Captain Barlow was to 
proceed from there to England with despatches for 
the admiralty. 

“Persons who suffered losses by the destruction of 
the factories, requested to hand in an inventory of 
the same to H. M. plenipotentiary. ` 


“Her majesty’s subjects warned that it is unsafe to 
proceed to Canton, or send ships to Whampoa, and 
recommended to go to Hong-Kong, and ratified that 
any attempt on the part of the Chinese, to interrupt 
freedom of trade and intercourse with Hong-Kong, 
would be answered with a strict blockade of Can- 
ton. 


“On the 15th June the Chinese were again prepar- 
ing great quantities or fire rafts, and large supplies of 
match string and money had been sent to Canton from 
the different provinces. 


«A passenger in the Island Queene from Macao, 
20th June, bound to Bombay with despatches to be 
forwarded to England, informed the residents at 
Angier that the sickness was so great at Hong-Kong 
that it carried off 5 principal officers in one day.” 

The ships Ann McKim, Huntress, Jas. Perkins and 
Morrison, were at Whampoa on the 19th June. The 
M. had a full cargo of cotton from Bombay. The A. 
McKim had part of a cargo of cotton from Macao 
roads. The Huntress had two chops of tea on board. 
The probabilities were that it would be some time be- 
fore the vessels would load. 


FORCES OF THE EXPEDITION 


H. M. S. Blenheim, 74 $ 


IN CHINA. 

Sir H. S. Fleming Seahouse, 
K. C. H. senior officer, &c. 
Samuel Pitchard, com’der. 
Captain Thomas Mailand. 
Commander Fletcher. 

44 Captain F. Bourchier. 


Wellesley, 74 
Blonde, 


Druid, 44 H. Smith. 
Galliope, 26 Herbert. 
Conway, 28 C. D. Bethune 
Herald, 28 Nias. 

Alligator, 28 H. Kuper 
Hyacinth, 18 Commander W. Warren, 
Modeste, 18 H. Eyres. 
Cruizer, 16 Giffard. 
Pylades, 18 T. V. Anson. 
Columbine, 16 T. J. Clarke. 
Sulphur, 6 E. Belcer. 
Nimrod, 18 C. A. Barlow. 
Algerine, 10 Lieutenant T. S. Mosson. 
Starling, 6 H. Killett. 


Hebe, schr. 4 Mate R. R. Quin, Com’d. 
Louisa, cut. T. Carmichael. 
Rattlesnake, troop ship, Captain Brodie. 
A. C. S. Atlanta, armed steamer, Captain a 
Hall. 


Memess, 
AFRICA. 
We copy the following curious and interesting an- 
nouncement from the Southern Literary Messenger 
for October. Authentic accounts from Timbuctoo 


will put the literary world on the alert. 


Dr. Charles Mathews, who left the United States 
about fifteen years since, with a view to make dis- 
coveries in the interior of Africa, writes toa friend 
in Vermont from Abyssinia that he shall return in 
the summer of 1842, and that he has been generally 
successful in his researches. He had travelled from 
Morocco, across the great desert, to Timbuctoo, 
and from that capital nearly to the Cape of Good 
ned back to Timbuctoo, and to Abyssinia, besides 
making several less important journeys, which had 
added much to his knowledge of the geography of 
the country and the social condition of its people. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

The brig Oswego, Captain Green, arrived at Bos- 
ton, brings Buenos Ayres dates to the 2th August. 
Captain Green states that the Montevidean squadron, 
under Commodore Coe, anchored off Buenos Ayres 


just before he sailed. 


TEXAS. 
A treaty has been ratified between the states of 
Yucatan and Texas, and Colonel Peraza, the minister 


of the Former power, is now at Galveston, awaiting 


a national ship for his retum. 

The full returns of the late presidential election in 
Texas are now in. General SamueL Houston re- 
ceived a majority of the popular vote of more than 
5,000 for president, and Colonel BurLesoxn got more 
than 2,006 majority for vice president. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
PRESIDENT TYLER reached Norfolk on the 
Qist, and next day visited the U. S. ship Delaware, 
Com. Morris, lying in Hampton roads, and the public 
works at Fortress Monroe—on the 23d he visited the 
navy yard, ay dock and public ships at Portsmouth. 
He reached Williamsburg on Monday afternoon, on 


which night a ball was given in honor of him by the 
citizens of that place. 


THE CABINET. The U. S. Gazettesays: “We do 
not see, and we arc glad it is thus, that there is much 
animadversion upon the movements of the heads of de- 

artments at Washington. Most of them are so recent- 
y placed in office, that they have not had time to de- 
cA ae any plans of public good, or acquire credit 
Nee their new ponon for any 

ough we think they are not to 
friends. 

The office of secretary of the treasury has ac- 
quired a species of independence by some means 


eculiar fitness, 
isappoint their 


that office with congress, rather than with the exe- 
cutive. Knowing as we do the present head of that 
department, we shall look to see him present to con- 
gress his plans for fiscal arrangements, without that 
immediate dependence upon executive views, which 
is sometimes manifested, though of course, not with- 
out that proper deference to the head of the nation, 
which no man knows better how to appreciate and 
exhibit than Walter Forward. But Mr. Forward is 
a Pennsylvanian in his views of raising national sup- 
plies; and he is, if we mistake not, a friend of pro- 
tective dutics, though we cannot doubt that at the 
present moment, he will respect existing arrange- 
ments in a consideravie degree. We shall, there- 
fore, in proper time, look with confidence to him for 
a plan which will bear upon it the impress of his own 


consequent, probably, upon the peculiar relations of 
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| mind, and be consistent with the general views of 
Pennsylvania. 


Postmaster Generar. The Bardstown (Ky.) 
Gazette, of the 9th, gives an account of a dinner gi- 
ven to Gov. Wickliffe, by his friends and neighbors 
on his leaving for the seat of government. Mr. Wick- 
liffe’s remarks upon the occasion were brief but very 
good. The annexed extract derives interest from his 


new and important position in the councils of the 
nation: 


“It shall be my purpose to aid, if ible, to heal 
the divisions which now afflict and divide the coun- 
cils of the nation, to further the establishment of such 
measures as will ‘restore to the country a sound cur- 
rency and cheap exch ,' such as shall give wings 
to commerce and reward to ATu 

“But fellow citizens, we have other difficulties of 
a more delicate and vital importance to the Ameri- 
can people. Our domestic troubles can be settled 
by ourselves, by the exercise of that enlightened and 
liberal patriotism which has ever characterised Ame- 
ricans. We have difficulties incident to our relations 
with a foreign power to adjust. “ 

“At this moment we are threatened with a war by 
the most powerful nation of Euro What is the 
paee state of negotiation at this time between Eng- 

and and America, I am not informed; and if I were, 

it might not be proper in me to disclose it. So far 
as I can understand the subject, it does appear to 
me that the American government has assumed the 
true position of ye and national honor—a posi- 
tion she must and will maintain. (Cheers.) 

“Our policy as a nation is to cultivate peace. It 
is the path which conducts to prosperity and true 
glory; and [ trust that both councils of both nations 
will be influenced by wisdom; and under the guidance 
of an all-wise Providence, we shall escape that great- 
est of calamities—war. Yet, if that great, powerful 
and proud nation shall not take her councils from 
wisdom or draw lessons from experience, but insist 
upon demands inconsistent with our national honor, 
rely upon it, gentlemen, I will, in the expression of 
my own opinion in your councils, but echo the senti- 
ment of this nation, (I know of Kentucky) when I 
say, war, with all its horrors, before national dishonor! 
{Loud and repeated cheering.) When this crisis ar- 
rives, need I ask where will be found Kentucky? I an- 
swer for her, she will be on the side of our common 
country; once more and again maintaining the glory 
and independence of the United States. [Plaudits 
Ah! and where will be old Nelson? She again wil 
send forth her gallant sons, to pour out their life’s 
blood on the battle-field. Other Dunns and Murrays 
will be found in her borders, to offer their lives, a 
willing sacrifice in the cause of freedom.” (Great 
cheering. ] 


Secretary or tHe Navy. The National Intelli- 
gencer contains the following extract from a work 
of Judge Upshur, touching the one term principle: 

“The re-eligibility of the president from term to 
term, is the necessary source of numberless abuses. 
The fact that the same president may be elected, not 
for a second term only, but for a third, or fourth, or 
twentieth, will ere long suggest to him the most cor- 
rupting uses of his powers, in order to secure that 
object. At present there is no danger of this. Pre- 
sidents are now made, not by the free suffrages of 
the people, but by party management; and there are 
always more than one in the successful party who 
are looking to their own turn in the presidential of- 
fice. It is too early yet for a monopoly of that high | 
honor; but the time will come when the actual in- 
cumbent will find means to buy off opposition, and 
to ensure a continuance in office, by prostituting the 
trusts which belong to it. This is so obviousl 
within the natural course of things, that it may well 
excite our surprise that the convention should have 
left the public liberty wholly unguarded at so assail- 
able a point. It is surely a plain dictate of wisdom, 
and a necessary provision in every free government, 
that there should be some definite limit to the dura- 
tion of executive power in the same hands. We 
cannot hope to be free from the corruptions which 
result from an abuse of presidential power and pa- 
tronage, until that officer shall be eligible only for 
one term—a long term, if you please—and until he 
shall be rendered more easily and directly responsi- 
ble to the powor which appoints him.” 


CONSUL. Francis J. Grund, esq. of Philadelphia, 
United States consul -for Bremen, and lady, sailed 
from New York for Liverpool, in the Garrick, on 
Monday. 


a 


SEIZURE. The Sandusky Clarion states that E.. 
H. Haines, collector of that port, seized on the 2d 
inst. at that place, 24 guns, nicely boxed up, which 
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were supposed to have been destined to aid in the 
patriot cause. 


A SUIT is now before the United States circuit 
court sitting at Philadelphia, in which Reeside, the 
mail contractor, is plaintiti and the United States are 
defendant, involving a claim over $300,000. . 


THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON, has been 
removed, by Captain Easby, from the navy yard, 
where it has been since its arrival from Italy, to the 
rotunda in the capitol. It weighs about fourteen 
tons, and was raised from the ground to the level of 
the floor of the rotunda—a height of twenty-six feet— 
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imported $60,440,750. 

The whole exports of the United States were— 
Domestic $113,895,634 
Foreign 18,190,312 


The whole imports of the United States 


were 107,141,519 
Difference 25,944,427 


LUMBER TRADE. Wiskonsin appears to be 
coming into the market with her lumber as well as 
her lead. She has already sent to market a conside- 
rable amount of produce. Heretofore a large pro- 


in twenty-five minutes, and placed on the way which | portion of the lumber used at St. Louis, has been 


had been prepared for it. Capt. E. tenders his thanks 
to William Waters, the boatswain attached to the 
navy yard for the aid he voluntarily rendered in the 
elevation of the statue to its required height. The 
preparation of the shears and the necessary tackle 
were under his immediate direction. 


SARCOPHAGUS OF WM. HENRY HARRI- 
SON. A very beautiful and appropriate structure 
has been sent from Washington to North Bend, for 
the purpose of enclosing the remains of the lamented 
Harrison. It is the workmanship and donation of 
Mr. L. O. Cook, a worthy and ingenious cabinet ma- 


| 


head waters of the Alleghany. We see by the last 


Louisiana imported $10,673,190, and New York, Six companies of dragoons are to leave Florida for 


forts Jesup and Towson, on the Arkansas frontier. 
Their move will be immediately. A company of the 
2d infantry relieves the company of dragoons at Tra- 
der’s Hill; another company of the same regiment 


$132,085,946 | relieves the company of dragoons stationed at Fort 


Moniac.” 


Troops For Frorma. Lieuts. Arden, Guisse and 
Page, and Surgeon Elwers. with 140 troops of the 
7th infantry, left in the steamer Forester for Florida. 
They arrived yesterday in the ship Samarang from 
New York. [Savannah Republican. 


THE NAVY. 
The U. S. ship Concord was at Pernambuco, Sept. 


carried from Ohio, whence it had come from the | 18th, 1841. 


The U. S. sloop of war Decatur, Commander Og- 


St. Louis papers that 150,000 feet of plained lumber den, arrived at Buenos Ayres, July 29, from Rio Ja 
um g “yy J - 


have reached there from the St. Croix, in Wiskonsin. 
It is said to be of first rate quality. '[Cin. Gaz. 


THE ARMY. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 62. 


neiro and Montevideo. 2 


Navat Courts. We hear of two naval courts of 
inquiry and one court martial, being ordered. 

A court of inquiry is ordered at New York to in- 
vestigate the disastrous accident on board the U. S. 


Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant General's office, | steamer Fulton, by the bursting of one of the rimed 


Washington, Oct. 14, 1841. 


out guns, which caused the death of two scamen and 


Paymaster Elbert Herring, having failed to turn | wounded several others. 


over a balance of public money in his hands for the 


Another court of inquiry, of which Commodore 


ker, of the city of Washington. It was mistaken as Payment of the troops, after the reiterated orders of | Stewart is to be president, and Captains Biddle and 


it would certainly be by almost any person, for natura 
marble of a superior quality—but we learn by a com- 
munication from T. D. Jones, that by a newly dis- 
covered art, comminuted marble or other rock may 
be incorporated in a cement in a state of fusion and 
moulded into any shape, assuming an appearance 
corresponding to the color or colors of the rocky 
materia], and approaching in a great degree, to the 
beauty, firmness and strength of the native rock.— 
By this process was the sarcophagus referred to 
made, as also a case of similar materials enclosing it, 
of which Mr. Cook was the factor and the doner. 


THE LATE SECRETARY OF STATE. The 
funeral of the Hon. John Forsyth, which took place 
on the 23d, was attended by all the representatives of 


foreign governments now in Washington, by the’ 
heads of our executive departments, the general-in-. 


chief of the army and many other officers of the go- 
vernment, civil and military, as well as many private 
citizens. The religious services were conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Hawley and the Rev. Mr. Butler, of 
the Episcopal church. - 


PRESIDENTIAL. The friends of General Scott 
in Lancaster have had their adjourned meeting, and 
resolved to connect the names of Scott and Banks at 


of the president, hereby dismissed from the public 
service. By command of Maj. Gen. Scott: 
W. W. S. BLISS, asst adj't gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 64. 
Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant Gencral’s office, 
Washington, Oct. 19, 1841. 
The following regulation has been received from 
' the department of war, and is published for the guid- 
'ance of all concerned: 


will be so construed as to embrace soldiers tempora- 
rily placed in private hospitals, by competent autho- 


rity. 
| “Upon the recommendation of the senior surgeon 
of any post or detachment, approved hy the com- 


porarily in hospitals, provided that the charges of 
each shall not excee 
allowed by paragraph 1,103, general regulations. 
J. C. SPENCER.” 
| “ Department of war, Oct. 15, 1841. 
By commasd of Major General Scott: 

W. W. S. BLISS, ass’t adj’t gen. 


Movement or Troops. Several companies of 
United States troops arrived at New Orleans on the 


the election in 1844—the former for the presidency, | 16th ult. from Jeflerson barracks, St. Louis. They 
and the latter for the governorship of the state—one | Were destined for Florida. 


term and reform. . U. S. Gazette. 
The meeting of the friends of Mr. Van Buren, held 
on Monday evening, at Holahan’s, was numerously 
attended. John Horn was called tothe chair, a com- 
mittee was appointed, who reported resolutions fa- 
vorable to Mr. Van Buren, and expressive of the ap- 
probation entertained by the democracy of Philadel- 


phia, relative to the course pursued by his adminis- | 


tration. The committee also reported a resolution 
against any present nomination for the pe e and 
against any action in regard to that subject. sub- 
stitute for these resolutions was offered, which, after 
some debate, was postponed, together with the report 
of the committee. A resolution was then adopted, 


The steamboat Little Rock, arrived at New Orleans 

on Friday, 15th inst. from Arkansas, with about 50 
' men for Florida. The following is a list of the ofti- 
cers: lieut. col. J. Garland, commanding, major T. 
| Staniford, Ist It. M. C. M. Hammond, adjutant, assis- 
tant surgeon B. W. Woods, assistant surgeon H. H. 
Sheiner, brevet major Wm. M. Graham, captain G. 
A. McCall, captain C. H. Larnard, Ist lieutenant B. 
' Alvord, Ist lieutenant H. Prince, Ist licutenant C. 
Hoskins, A. A. Q. M. Ist heutenant R. M. Cochrane, 


' Əd lieutenant J. H. Gore, 2d lieutenant E. G. Elhot, 


2d lieutenant S. Smith, 2d Jieutenant G. O. Haller 
2d licutenant H. D. Wallen. . 
We understand that the steamboats Sarah Ann, 


“Paragraph 1,103, general regulation for the army, | station. 


the commutation for rations ! 


expressive of the undiminished confidence of the de- | Mungo Park and Osage, have been chartered to trans- 
mocratic party in Mr. Van Buren, but deeming it in- | port the Sth regiment of infantry to Portsmouth, 
expedient at this early day to take any action as to; Ohio, whence they will proceed to the posts assigned 


the next presidency. (Pennsylvanian. 


COMMERCE. The registered, enrolled and li- 
censed tonnage of vessels in the United States was, 
in 1815, 1,368,127 tons. 

In 1818, it had sunk to 1,225,184; it suffered occa- 
sional fluctuations, but generally rose, so that in 1840, 
it was 2,180,764. 

The whole number of vessels built in the United ' 
States, the year ending September, 1340, was 871, | 
amounting to 118,309 tons. 

Of these Maine built 181 vessels, of 38,936 ton- | 
nage; Massachusetts 113, of 17,811 tonnage; New| 
Jersey 109, of 6,791 tonnage; Pennsylvania 103, of 
8,135 tonnage; Maryland 111, of 11,736 tonnage. 


and 75 schooners; while Connecticut, New York, ; 


them in general orders. They are to leave to-mor- 
row (19th) from Jefferson barracks. There are, in 
all, about 800 men. © (St. Louis New Era. 


Littte Rock, ARKANSAS, October 6. The steamer 
Little Rock arrived September 30th, having on board 
the fourth regiment of infantry, seven companies 
consisting of about seven hundred men and _ officers, 
also two or three distinguished Seminole chiefs, des- 
tined for Tampa Bay, Florida—Licutenant Colonel! 
Garland first, and Brevet Major Graham second in 
command. The troops were in good health and spi- 
rits. 


FLorma. A writer from East Florida, October 20, 


j the paymaster gencral of the army, is, by direction | Read members, is to be held in Philadelphia, to im 


TU into the circumstances under which Captain 
Iton, of the U. S. ship Brandywine, returned from 
the Mediterranean. 

A general court martial is ordered at Washington, 
of which Commodore Kennedy is president, for the 
trial of such oflicers as shall be brought before them. 

[New York .lmerican. 


The U.S. ship of the line Delaware was to have sail- 
edon Tuesday trom Hampton roads for the Brazilian 
The following is a list of her officers: 
Commodore Charles Morris. 
Captain, Charles S. MeCauly. 
Commander, D. G. Farragut. 
Licutenants—James P. Wilson, Samuel Baron, 
Charles C. Turner, Wm. McBlair, Steven C. Rowan, 


manding officer, diseased soldiers may be placed tem- | Cicero Price, O. H. Berryman, Fabius Stanley. 


Fleet surgeon, G. R. B. Horner. 

Purser, Edward N. Cox. 

Chaplain, Charles Henry Alden. 

Commodore's secr’y, Geo. W. Lippitt. 

Act’g masters, Wm. T. Smith, Benjamin S. Gantt. 

Prof. of mathematies, W. B. Benedict. 

Passed assistant surgeon, Charles Hassler. 

Assistant surgeons, J. Howard Smith, Stephen A. 
McCreey. 

Passed midshipmen, Wm. H. Macomb, M. B. 
Woolsey. 


Boatswain, Edward Crocker. Gunner, Thomas 


o | Robinson. Carpenter, Francis Sagee. 


Commodore's clerk, Wm. B. Morris. 

Captain’s clerk, D. St. Leon Porter. 

Midshipmen—W m. B. Fitzgerald, Wm. A. Henry 
Robert 1. Getty, Edward C. Stiles, Jas. H. Spotts, 
W. H. Jameson, Tenant McLanahan. Act'g mid- 
shipmen—Fdward C. Pasteur, Richard L. Law, Jona- 
than H. Carter, J. J. McCook, John R. Parker, W. 
H. Fauntleroy, Peter Kemble, T. W. Broadhead, 
Charles W. Aby, Wm. Gibson, Jesse M. Smith, 
James B. McCarthy, W. D. Austin, John Wilkes, 


’| Jr., Jefferson Maury, Albert Allmand, Thomas C. 


Harris, Wm. Mitchell, P. G. Watmough. 
Sailmaker, Thomas J. Boyce. Ass‘t purser, M. 
De Murcia. 4 
Captain marines, Alvin Edson. Lieut. marines, 
W. A. P. Maddox, Wm B. Slack. 
Passengers—Surgeon Charles C. Spencer, and 
lieutenant Charles Hunter. 


THE SOUTH 8SEA squapDRON. A Ictter from a corres- 
ondent of the Baltimore Republican, writes from 
ima, (Peru) 21st June, that “the U. S. ship York- 


>| town, captain Aulick, sailed hence about four weeks 


since, for the Marquesas, Society and Friendly islands 
and New Zealand; she will probably return here in 
about six months. 

The U. S. ship “Dale,” capt. Charles Gaunt, is 
here; her destined cruizing ground is up and down 
this coast. 

The St. Louis is on a cruize to the Sandwich Is- 


1 t _ | says: “The glad tidings have at length come to hand | lands; and is expected to go home svon after her re- 
Maine built large vessels, viz: 50 ships, 56 brigs | that Tiger ‘lail’s brother, E-noc-tho-la-math-la, has | turn here. 


come into Tampa Bay, and reports that Tiger Tail 


The schooner Shark is daily looked for, from the 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania, built a greater propor- | is on his way in, with the most of his people or band. | leeward coast. Her commander (Biglow) is expec- 


tion of sloops. 
Pennsylvania built 6 ships and 78 sloops—Qhio | 
built 25 steamers. 
In the year closing with September 30, 1840, Loui- | 
siana exported $34,236,936, and New York exported 
¢31,261,080. 


bility of a doubt but he will, it will be glorious in- 
deed, for the settlements will be immediately reliev- 
ed from these infernal savages, and it will narrow 


down the line of operation to but a short space com- | lying here. 
= s 


paratively, the cverglades. 


| Should he come in, and there cannot now be a possi- | ted to return home in the frigate; in which event, 


heut. Carpender, Ist of the Constitution, will take 
command of the schooner. 

The store ship Relief, Lieut. Com’g Nicholas, is 
All the naval stores lately in depot on 
ore at Callao, have been removed on board of her. 
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Last accounts from the exploring squadron left 
them at the Sandwich islands, refitting for a cruize 
to Columbia river, and the northwest coast. 

The schooner Janet, arrived at Baltimore, reports 
having left at Rio Janeiro on the 11th of September, 


Waitstill R. Ranney 23,776 
Edward D. Barber 21,331 
Alvah Sabin 2,501 


Scattering 6 
For treasurer there were 48,027 votes polled, of 


the U. S. ships Potomac, Captain Storer, Constitu- | which there were for 


tion, Captain Turner, and schooner Enterprise, lieut. 
commanding Goldsborough. 

The U. S. sloop of war Decatur, capt. Henry V. 
Ogden, was at Buenos Ayres on the 29th July. 

The Fairfield, Com. Tattnall, arrived at Gibraltar 
on the 12th Sept. from Medara. 

The Consort, after encountering the heavy gale of 
the 3d, 4th and Sth insts. during which they were 
obliged to throw their cannon overboard, and lost 


John Spaulding 23,942 
Daniel Baldwin 21,345 
Harry Hale 2,722 
Scattering 18 


The returns from four towns were rejected on ac- 
count of illegality. 


None of the candidates voted for having a majority | 


of the whole number of ballots, the joint assembly on 


| Friday proceeded to an election for the officers above 


their boats and anchor, arrived at the navy yard, | named, with the following result: 


Brooklyn, on the 16th inst. 


. Fioriwwa squapron. Advices from Key West, to 
the 16th instant, furnish the following information 
respecting the gallant little squadron under Commo- 
dore McLaughlin, which has been despatched to Flo- 
rida, to co-operate with the army against the Indians. 
The service in which they are engaged is an arduous 
one, and will be performed in a manner worthy of 
the character for bravery, zeal and intelligence 
which marks the commodore and his associates in 
arms: 


For governor—Charles Paine, (whiz) 146—elected. 
Nathan Smilie, (V. B.) 95 
Scattering 13 

For lieut. gov.— W.. R. Ranney, (whig) 151—elected. 
E. D. Barber, (V. B.) 95 
Scattering 8 

For treasurer—J. Spaulding, (whig) 155—elected. 
D. Balding, (V. B.) 3 
H. Hale 


Tur Crocan case. In the house, on Thursday, 
the following preamble and resolution were laid on 


The U. S. schr. Pheniz, Lieut. Comd't Noland, ar- | the table: 


rived at Indian Key on the evening of the 6th inst. 
after a boisterous passage of 13 days, and found there 
U. S. schooners Wave, Van Buren and Otsego. 

On the 7th, Lieut. Noland left the Phenix, to take 


Wuerreas a violent infringement has been made 
on the right and sovereignty of this state, by a foreign 
power, exercising dominion in the neighboring pro- 
vince of Canada, by the seizure and unlawful impri- 


command of the barges, and was succeeded in the | Sonmeut of one of its citizens; with a view of insti- 
command of the Phenix by lieut. comd’t C. R. P, | tuting immediate inquiry into the cause of such force 
Rodgers. During the day Commodore McLaughlin ; and imprisonment. 

arrived at Indian Key, in the Flirt, and ordered the| Resolved by the house of representatives, the senate con- 
Phenix immediately to Key West, 70 miles distant. ! curring therein, That a committee of members 
The pilot thought he would passe y to make the run, of the house, and members of the senate be ap- 
at night, as the wind was fair; and the consequence: pointed, whose duty it shall be to inquire into the 
was, that in the mid-watch the vessel struck on, late violent p@ocedure of the British authorities in 
Washerwoinan shoal, off Key Sugarloaf, about 12. the province of Canada, in forcibly seizing within 
miles from Key West. She thumped and scraped this state, and conveying beyond the jurisdiction of 
violently for about eight hours, in a fresh gale and, the same, and of the United States, col. James W. 
rough sea, and it was expected that she would go to Grogan, an American citizen, depriving him of per- 


pieces. Lieut. Rodgers and his officers displayed 
great coolness and skill, and by their exertions suc-: 
ceeded in getting her off before assistance arrived.— ' 
Fortunately the schooner was not materially injured, | 


sonal liberty, and incarcerating him in a dungeon in 
Montreal, and that said committee be authorised to 
send for any person or papers which may aid them in 
their investigation, and that they make report of their 


having lost a part of her false keel and had some, doings as soon as pussible. 


slight damage done to the rudder. 

Acting Lieut. Barney and Assist. Surgeon Brough- 
ton have been transferred from the Phenix; the for- 
mer to the Madison and the Jatter to the Wave. 

Extract of a letter from an officer on board the 
Phenix, at Key West: 


«An expedition has started for the everglades since | 
our arrival here; but this is merely prelusive to me 


grand expedition, for which all hands are preparing, 
and which it is expected will result in the capture of 
Sam Jones and the termination of the war. 


Deatu. Captain Joseph Whitney, long and well 
known as a steamboat commander on Lake Ontario, 
died at Lewiston on the 11th instant. Capt. W. en- 
tered the navy carly, and was mn the Dartmoor pri- 
son during the war. After his release he was with 
Commodore Warrington in the Peacock when she 
captured the Epervier. He was a good seaman and 
an honest man. When his death was announced the 
vessels on both sides of the Niagara river and at Buf- 
falo displayed their colors at half-mast in honor of 
his character and memory. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MAINE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. The people of this 
state at their late election decided against altering 
their constitution so as to elect their governor bien- 
nially, ayes 8.998, nays 26,851; and in favor of the 
change limiting the number of representives to 151, 
ayes 23,217, nays 6,615. 


VERMONT. 

Tre LecisLatcRE commenced its session on the 
21st instant. The following officers were elected in 
the house of representatives: hon. Carlos Cooliaze, 
speaker, F. F. Merril, clerk; Ambrose L. Brown, 
assistant clerk, and Oel Billings, engrossing clerk. 


Erection. The official returns as ascertained by 
the Icgislature show that for governor 47,942 votes 
were cast, of which there were for 


Charles Paine, (whig) 23,353 
Nathan Smilie, (Van Buren) 21,302 
Titua Hutchinson, (abolition) 3,039 
Scattering 284 


For licutenant governor 47,974 votes were cast, of 
which there were for 


NEW JERSEY. 

Tur LecisLATURE met at Trenton on the 26th. 
Parties in the senate (council) being equal, they 
agreed to divide the officrs and Jonn Cassapy, (V. B.) 
was chosen president, and Ropert E. Horner, (W.) 
secretary. 

In the house of assembly the whigs elected all their 
officers by a majority of 11 or 12, viz:—Joun Emey, 
of Burlington, speaker, and Samvex Prior, of Salem, 
clerk. 


ELectTion RETURNS. There are six counties of the 
state in which the majorities are so decided that at 
the late election no regular opposition was made 
therein—and in the remaining counties there was a 
falling off of votes from both parties. We subjoin 
the returns of the contested counties as compared 
with the presidential vote in 1840. 


1341. November, 1840. 

Whig. V. B. Whig. V. B. 

Middlesex 1,663 1,578 2,114 1,683 
Essex 2,942 2,323 4,636 2,832 
Gloucester 1,542 1,553 2,338 1,773 
Mercer 1,536 1,456 2,022 1,494 
Salem 1,347 1,380 1,582 1,302 
Passaic 846 899 1,362 962 
Hudson 537 394 732 501 
Somerset 1,373 1,233 1,721 1,345 
Monmouth 2,464 2,950 2,953 2,380 
Washington 2,500 2,092 3,417 2,905 
Morris 2,195 2,056 2,509 2,150 
Cumberland 1,141 1,053 1,497 1,190 


20,086 18,972 26,883 


ao 


MARYLAND. 

Tne Minirary Convention recently held at Fre- 
derick was attended by delegates from forty-three 
companies in full uniform, making an imposing dis- 

lay. 

Major general Grorce H. Srevart, of Baltimore, 
Ta assisted by ten vice presidents. The Fre- 
derick papers contains the proceedings of the con- 
yention. One of the resolutions adopted was that 
an encampment should be held, to commence on the 
1Gth of May next. The place for holding it was a 

oint which required sixteen ballottings to decide— 
Baltimore finally obtained 26 votes, Frederick had 
13 and Washington 16. 


20,517 


VOTE FOR GOVERNOR. 
-——184 


7 n r———-1833.— 

e 

k S y x 

COUNTIES. 3 = : 

Po d g § 

š E PA Š 
Allegany 1,035 1,089 872 988 
Anne Arundel 1,106 1,364 1,261 1,173 
Annapolis 181 112 146 141 
Baltimore city 6,386 7,435 6,191 6,074 
Baltimore county 1,404 2,313 1,477 2,452 
Calvert 436 353 427 344 
Caroline 605 551 583 577 
Carroll 1,444 1,618 1,337 1,646 
Cecil 1,183 1,295 1,251 1,354 
Charles 613 430 715 510 
Dorchester 1,142 816 1,113 850 
Frederick 2,583 2,739 2,532 2,532 
Hartford 1,114 1,160 1,113 1,256 
Kent 597 486 530 544 
Montgomery 909 730 832 742 
Prince George’s 835 625 Ti 684 
Queen Anne’s 7U2 716 641 656 
Somerset 1,134 802 1,042 922 
St. Mary’s 743 450 194 459 
Talbot 683 776 598 732 
Washington 2,196 2,346 1,966 2,226 
Worcester 1,234 693 1,207 828 
23,320 23,959 27,409 27,720 
28,32 27,409 


Thomas’ majority 639 Grason’s maj. 311 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, DE- 
CEMBER SESSION, 184]. 


Allegany county. 
*William V. Buskirk William Shaw. 
*John M. Buchanan 
* inne Arundel county. 
*James S. Owens *John S. Sellman 
*Tristram S. Dorsey *Edward Hammond. 
Innapolis cily. 


John Johnson. 


*John C. Legrand 
*Benjamin C. Presstman 
*John J. Graves 


*Joseph Walker 
*Thomas C. Risteau 
“Philip Poultney 


Uriah Laveille 
Nathaniel Duke 


Baltimore city. 
*Francis Gallagher 
*William M. Starr. 


Baltimore county. 
*Marcus R. Hook s 
*T. B. W. Randall. 


Calvert county. 
James S. Morsell, jr. 


Caroline county. 
John Nichols | William H. Downes. 


Samuel Culbreth, (Ind.) 


Cecil county. 
*William Knight *Amor T. Forward. 
*John Owens 
Charles county. 


Peter W. Crane. 


John Mathews 
George Brent 
Carroll county. 


*Daniel Stull 

*Francis F. Davis. 
Dorchester county. 

Joseph Nicolas Levin Richardson 

William K. Traverse J. R. Eoleston. 

Frederick county. 

*Daniel S. Biser 

*James M. Schley. 


*Jacob Powder, jr. 
*John B. Boyle 


*J. H. Simmons 
“Cornelius Staley 
*John W. Geyer i 
Harford county. 

*Henry H. Johns 
Charles D. Bouldin. 
Kent county. 

Samuel M. Sutton. 


*Samuel Sutton | 
*Thomas Hope 


Rasin M. Gale 
James H. Gale 


Monig "y county. 
Joha W. Darby ohn Braddock, jr. 
Thomas Gittings John C. Gott. 
Prince George’s county. 
J. M. S. Maccubbin Wiliam H. Tuck 
Samuel Hamilton John H. Bayne, 
Queen Anne's county. 
*R. H. Carmichael *Valentine Bryan. 
One tie. 


J. M. S. Causin 
James D. Sutton 
Somerset county. 
Thomas W. Stone 
Samuel S. Boggs. 
albot count 


y. 
*William W. Lowe, 


ome 


St. Mary’s coanty. 
James R. Hopewell. 


Joshua R. Handy 
Johu I. Dashiell 


*Wihiam B. Willis 
*George W. Sherwood 
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ington county. 
*Jervis Spencer. 
*Jacub H. Grove. 
Worcester county. 

James Powell 


*Toseph Hollman 
*Samuel Lyday 


Little Dennis 


Levi Cathel Edwin Forman. 
Those marked with a * are Van Buren men. 
RECAPITULATION. 
1840. 1841. 
| a a 
Counties. Whig. Opposition. Whig. Opposition. 
rene! | 
Annapolis ay 
Anne Arunde 


Baltimore city 
Baltimore county 
Calvert 
Caroline 
Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 
Dorchester 
Frederick 
Harford 

Kent 
Montgomery 
Prince George’s 
Queen Anne’s 


| pmowevnannnnwwowwoomnme 
wl oowescccoomocooomoomnoos 
81 moouncanuccauccuuccens 
GE | omwooxnosoaucouncounmoen 


Somerset 

St. Mary’s 

Talbot 

Washington 

Worcester 
60 4 
19 3 

Whig majority 41 Opposition majority 6 
GEORGIA. 


quantities are raised in and near Bloomingville in the 
former county. Mr. Martin, late of Alabama, now 
residing about two miles from iloekiord, recentry cut 
a leaf from one of his stalks measuring three feet in 
length by two in breadth. Most of the farmers in 
the above mentioned counties have engaged in the 
cultivation of this crop. From two to ten acres is 
the quantity of land europe’ by those who raise 
it to its culture. So far it has produced from one 
thousand five hundred to two thousand five hundred 
pounds to the acre. The nett profits on each acre are 
calculated at from seventy to one hundred dollars. 
Much of the tobacco raised in these counties has 
been already harvested and is now drying under sheds 
which have been erected for that purpose. With 
regard to our soil as adapted to its cultivation, both 
are declared to be as suitable as any portion of the 
union. It grows luxuriantly as may be readily in- 
ferred from the size of the leaf to which we have 
alluded. Southern men engaged in the eultivation 
of this tobacco say that our soil and climate are de- 
cidedly favorable to its growth. With regard to its 
quality it may be considered good to say the least. 
Cigars have already been manufactured from it, and 
a friend of ours who is both a lover and judge of the 
weed, says they are superior to the common Ameri- 
can article. e anticipate with no small degree of 
pride, the time when we shall add tobacco to our 
“Chicago market.” 


ee 
HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 


Fripay, Ocroser 15, 1841. We have already 
given an account of the first days proceedings of this 
important convention—twelve states and one terri- 
tory were represented. General James Tallmadge 
was chosen president, governor Mahlon Dickerson, 
of New Jersey, J. Brewster, of Connecticut, judge 
Harwood, of Maryland, and George Field, of Florida, 


Erection. The Augusta Constitutionalist has re- | Vice presidents, with Loring D. Chapin, of New 


ceived the returns from all the counties in the state, 

which exhibit the following result: 
McDonald, (Van Buren) 
Dawson, (whig) 


Majority for McDonald 
Van Buren gain as compared with the elec- 
tion in October, 1840 


32,483 


As compared with the election in January 


8,216 ' . as : : 
As compared with the election in November 12,416 | Florida, Giddings, of Ohio, White, of Tennessee, 


8,816; Aldis, of Vermont, Ide, of New Hampshire, and 


York, Melvin Copeland, of Connecticut, and L. A. 
Sykes, of New Jersey, secretaries. A committee of 


36,599 | business, consisting of one delegate from each state 
‚and territory represented, was appointed, consisting 


of Messrs. C. C. Haven, of New York, Rankin, of 


4,116: New Jersey, Kellog, of Connecticut, Johnson, of D. 


C. Choate, of Michigan, Fisher, of Virginia, Robin- 
son, of Indiana, Rhodes, of Rhode Island, Rogers, of 


The Van Buren majority in the legislature will be | Wethered, of Maryland. 


44. The vote is probably as large as was ever poll- 
ed in Georgia, 70,000, though in nine counties we 
have only the majorities given. The largest vote 
ever polled in the state before was at the congres- 


sional election last fall, and it then amounted to a. 


little over 75,000. 


OHIO. 

SLave casg. Two colored men were arrested 
yesterday by officer Watt on a warrant issued by Jus- 
tice Hoadley, as runaway slaves, on the complaint of 
a man from Louisiana. The negroes were commit- 
ted to jail, and were this forenoon brought before 
Judges Whittlesey and Barbour, for examination.— 


After transacting some further preliminary business, 
the convention adjourned to 4 o’clock P. M. 


Four o’crock, P. M. The following resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. J. Blunt, of New York, now came up 
for consideration: 

Resolved, That this convention now constitute it- 


self “The Home League, for the promotion of Ame- 


rican industry and reciprocal commerce.” 
Which resolution was considered and adopted. 
Ex-governor Dudley, of North Carolina, Professor 
Goddard, of R. Island, Mesars. Rogers, of Georgia, 


and Dwight, of Conn. were severally introduced to, | P 


and invited to take seats in the convention. 
The committee on business, through its chairman, 


Counsel for the claimant, Messrs. Payne & Wilson! submitted the following resolutions: 


and H. Foote. On the part of the colored men, 
Messrs. Bolton, J. A. Foot, Welles, Stetson and Ster- 
ling. Atthe instance of the counsel for the negroes, 
the examination was postponed for two weeks to en- 
able them to procure testimony from the state of N. 
York that they were freemen. 
Ohio requires that the suspected slave shall give bail 
in case of the continuance of his examination in the 
sum of §1,000 or stand committed. The negroes, 
ee to give the bail required, were committed to 
jail. 

One of the arrested, an active, light mulatto boy, 
we learn was decoyed here from Butialo, for the pur- 
pose of preventing his right to a jury trial under the 

umane laws of New York. The men and means 
employed to decoy the lad may be spoken of hereaf- 
ter. ~ [Cleveland Herald, of Sept. 3. 


ILLINOIS. 

Tosacco. It will be seen by the annexed articles 
from the Chicago American, that a new section of 
country is beginning to be devoted to the cultivation 
of tobacco: 

We congratulate our citizens upon the great ac- 
cession to our resources just beginning to develop 
itself. Our readers generally, we presume, are not 
aware that tobacco is now grown to a considerable 
extent in northern Illinois. This, we believe, is its 
second season. The counties of Winnebago and Ogle 
have the credit of adding tobacco to the other great 
staples of the northern portion of the state. Large 


*A ne for the third meniber. 


The black law of! trades. 


Resolved, That whereas the war of 1812, and the 
policy and legislation of the government of the U. 

tates until 1832, have called into exercise numerous 
and extensive manufacturing establishments and af- 
forded salutary aid to agriculture and mechanical 
Therefore. ` 

Resolved, That the members of this convention 
deem it a duty they owe to their fellow citizens of 
the United States, to call public attention to this im- 
portant subject, and believe that no better method 
can be adopted to accomplish this object specdily and 
permanently than by the organization of a society 
devoted to a unity of American interests and formed 
of associates from every state in the union. 

Resolved, That the primary object of this Home 
League will be to digest and recommend a national 
polity for the promotion of the general interests of 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce and finance, 
exercising a continuous influence for the benefit of 
the union, independant of sectional prejudices, aloof 
from trammels and free from vascillating and tem- 
porizing expedients. 

Resolved, That in the organization and proceed- 
ings of this league, no other influence is contemplat- 
ed than such as will rest on principles and arguments 
which may be approved by the people and sanction- 
ed by congressional enactments. 

Resolved, That labor, corporcal and mental, is con- 
servative of virtue and the origin of wealth; its in- 
terests should, therefore, be the prime object of le- 
gislation, whiie capital is competent to its own pro- 
tection in the strife of interests and needs little else 
than to be securod to its proprietors. No nation can 


be great or prosperous where labor is either dis- 
honorable, or wasted for want of objects upon which 
it can Le bestowed, or meets with no adequate ro- 
ward. 

Resolved, That no independent nation should tole- 
rate any other than a reciprocal commerce; but to 
receive the surplus products of nations which refuse 
ours in exchange is only another name for yvassalage. 

Resolved, That a policy which favors the augmen- 
tation of our exports, encourages home labor in all 
its branches, according to the direction our citizens 
may prefer to give it, and regulates or restricts im- 
portations, so as to prevent, as much as possible, the 
balance of trade being against us, is best calculated 
to secure a stable revenue to the government, and 
promote the whole interests of the country. 

Resolved, That the establishment and preservation 
of a sound currency can only be promoted by a steady 
security to domestic industry, and any system of cur- 
rency not secured from violent change is liable to 
paralyze industry, prostrate trade and confidence, 
and subject the country to revulsions imminently 
dangerous to our welfare. 

Resolved, That the selfish, unjust and uncompro- 
mising policy of foreign governments, the more of- 
fensive by their professions of free trade, whilst tax- 
ing our leading exports with restrictions equivalent 
to prohibition, demands an immediate and permanent 
rebuke from the American people, and that a Home 
League upon the true principles of reciprocal com- 
merce with foreign states and protection to our home 
industry, is the only conservative means of our mer- 
cantile and financial prosperity. 

Resolved, That as England is now agitated with the 
proe of modifying her exclusive policy, and Prus- 
sia by her North German league has secured the in- 
dependence of her home manufactures without any 
injury, but on the contrary with a decided benefit to 
her agriculture, commerce and finance, and other 
countries, with a similar spirit, are resisting the de- 
ceptive pretentions of diplomatic agents, the present 
is an auspicious period to insist on commercial reci- 
procity or retaliatory restrictions by which our labor 
may not be in vain, but will be sure of protection 
and prosperity, with the revenue of the government, 
on the basis of a liberal and permanent economy. 

Resolved, That the existing laws in regard to the 
revenue and the present tariff are not only defective 
in themselves, as well as in the mode of collecting 
the duties, but by the effect of the compromise act 
will soon become impracticable; that the provisions 
of that act coming into operation in July next will, 
by a change of valuation on imports, varying in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, not only be unjust, if 
not unconstitutional, but by encouraging frauds and 
neglecting countervailing restrictions will sacrifice 
the honest enterprise, industry and pecuniary re- 
sources of the country. l 

Resolved, That in any adjustment of the tariff for 
the purposes of revenue, due regard should be had to 
the protection of such articles as may render every 
portion of the country colpetent to supply its own 
wants from home resources in time of war as well as 
eace. 

Resolved, That if a revenue for the economical 
support of government is to be the measure of protec- 
tive favor to our manufacturers and mechanics, jus- 
tice as well as policy demands that such a scale of 
duties be adopted as will not, by fostcring an increas- 
ed consumption of imported fabrics, favor foreign la- 
bor, when by a higher scale, producing an equal ro- 
venue, our own industry may be aided without inju- 
ry to any home interest. 

Resolved, That the adequate protection of the me- 
chanical and manufacturing does not conflict with, 
but does essentially aid the agricultural and commer- 
cial industry of the country. 

Resolved, That a committee of finance of one mem- 
ber from each state be appointed to collect and dis- 
burse the amount necessary to meet the expenses of 
this convention. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft 
an address to the public from this convention. 

Which were read, discussed and adopted. 

The convention was addressed by Messrs. Stone, 
Simpson and Haven of N. Y.; J. Brewster, Dwight, 
Kennedy, Dright and Copeland of Conn.; and Fisher 
of Va. White of Tenn. and Aldis of Va. 

Adjourned to 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


Saturpay, Oct. 16. Mr. Blunt, from the commit- 
tee on the organization of the Home League, reported 
the plan of a constitution, which, after some discus- 
sion and modification, was adopted, as follows: 

Whereas, The agricultural, commercial, manu- 
facturing and financial interests of the peuple of the 
United States, may be promoted by the accumulation 
and diffusion of facts in relation to them, by mreana 
of an association extending through and embracing 
all classes and departments of society therefore, the 
undersigned do adopt as follows: 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Articlo Ist. This association shall be denominated 

“the Home Leazue for the protection of American 
labor, and the promotion of reciprocal commerce.” 

Art. 2. Any person subscribing to this constitution 
and paying into its treasury the sum of one dollar 
annually, or at any one time the sum of five dollars, 
shall be a member of this league, and entitled to all 
its benefits and privileges. 

Art. 3. The othcers of the league shall be a presi- 
dent and four vice presidents, a corresponding and 
recording secretary, a treasurer, and a central com- 
mittee of twelve, to be chosen annually by the mem- 
bers as directed in the by-laws, and the presidents of 
the state branches shall be ex-oflicio vice presidents 
of the Home League. 

Art. 4. In each state the league shall form a cen- 
tral association to promote the objects of the league, 
with auxiliary branches in the principal towns and 
counties, and at each annual meeting delegates are 
to be appointed to attend at the annual meeting of 
the Home League. 

Art. 5. The stated annual meeting of the associa- 
tion shall be in the city of New York during the fair 
of the American Institute, when its officers and cen- 
tral committee shall be chosen by a majority of votes 
present. 

Art. 6. By-laws for the government of the league 
shall be enacted by the respective associations for 
their own government. 

On motion, the tollowing gentlemen were appoint- 
ed a committee to prepare an address to the people 
of the United States, viz: Messrs. Blunt, Haven and 
Travers, of New York, and W. B. Kinney, of New 
Jerscy. 

On motion of Mr. Haven, the president of the con- 
vention was added. 

Messrs. White, of Tennessee, Simpson, of New 
York, and Hubbard, of Connecticut, severally offered 
resolutions, which were debated, approved and re- 
ferred to the committee on an address. 

A committee of finance was appointed. 

A resolution was passed, requesting the public 
K a of this city and the whole country to pub- 

ish the proceedings of this convention. 

On motion, adjourned sine die. [MW Y. Tribune. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Our practice is to Register the leading speeches 
upon the principal topics of discussion in congress, 
so as to afford a fair views of both sides, whatever 
the question may be. Upon the question for rejecting 
petitions for the abolition of slavery, so warmly de- 
bated during the session of 1840, we selected and 
published the speech of Wittiam Cost JoHNnson, esq. 
of Maryland, on the one side, fully intending to fol- 
low it with the speech of Wiruiam SLape, esq. of 
Vermont, on the opposite side of the question—but 
the immense length of the latter speech occasioned 
us to postpone it from time to tiine, in order to give 
place to matter of immediate interest that continued 
to crowd upon our files, still expecting that we should 
shortly have more room. The presidential election 
and the political movement of the contending parties 
occupied almost the whole period from the termina- 
tion of that session of congress until the next session 
caught us; and, that was hardly disposed of before 
the extra session arrived—and now another regular 
session is on our heels. We are constrained to lop 
off some pages of both the commencement and con- 
clusion of Mr. Slade’s speech, not being so immedi- 
ately relavent tothe question in hand, in order to en- 
able us to get it into the Register. By thus pruning 
we shall be enabled to register this speech in the pre- 
sent and next numbers. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM SLADE, 
In house of representatives, 18th and 20th January. 1840. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO ABOLITION SLAVERY AND TILE 
SLAVE TRADE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


I come now, Mr. Sreaxer, to a grave and impor- 
tant question, nainely, that of the constitutional pow- 
er of congress to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. The right to adopt the 
rule before us, and thereby reject all petitions and 
other papers touching that subject, is claimed on the 
ground that no such power exists. I have asserted 
that it does exist, and I will now proceed to prove it. 

All power over this subject is derived from the 
grant of power in the constitution, which declares 


(sec. 8, art. 1) that “congress shall have power to 


exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever] 
over such District (not exceeding ten miles square) | 
as may, by cession of particular states, and the ac- 

ceptance of congress, become the seat of the govern- 

ment of the United States.” 

What is the extent of the power of legislation here 
granted? 

In the first place, it is “exclusive.” There is no} 
other concurrent jurisdiction. To the full extent of 
its power of legislation, whatever it may be, congress 
excludes all other legislation; so that the states to 
whose jurisdiction the territory forming the District 
originally belonged, have no more power to extend 
their legislation to it, than to the states of Georgia or 
Maine. 

In the next place, it extends to “all cases whatso- 
erer.” No effort to find language granting all possi- 
ble power of legislation, could have selected terms 
more comprehensive than these. “All cases what- 
soever’—embracing. of course, a range of objects as 
wide, and a power of acting on them as ample and 
extended as fall within the competency of any legis- 
lature. 

And this extent of the power of its legislation is 
in perfect accordance with the exclusivencss of the 


jurisdiction of congress over the territory. All other 


legislative authority being excluded, there arises 
an obvious necessity that that of congress should 
be complete; otherwise the people of the ‘District 
would be left without a legislature, to the necessary 
and indispensable purposes of government. 

But further. Look at the sweeping language of 
the grant of power to legislate for this District, in 
contrast with the specific grants of power to legis- 
late for the country generally. In regard to the lat- 
ter, this government is one of specifically granted 
powers. Thus, for example, in the first sixteen 
clauses of the 8th section of the Ist article of the 
constitution, congress is authorised, among other 
things, to regulate commerce, to coin money, to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads, to declare war, 
to raise and support armies, and to provide and 
maintain a navy, &c. All the powers (including, of 
course, the power to pass laws necessary and proper 
for carrying these powers into execution) not thus 
specifically granted were reserved to the states, or to 
the people. 

Now, why was the language changed in the 17th 
clause of the &th article, from the specification, as 
in the previous sixteen clauses, of particular cases in 
which congress might legislate, to the general grant 
of power to legislate “in all cases whatsoever?” 
Why did not the 17th clause also specify the particu- 
lar cases in which congress might legislate for the 
District? No other answer can be given to this ques- 
tion than that it was intended to grant all legislative 
power—to make no exception—to leave nothing for 
the control, either of the people of the District, or 
of any other power; so that the great design of set- 
ting apart a separate District for the seat of the go- 
vernment of the United States might be fully an- 
swered—namely, that of having it subjected to the 
jurisdiction and control of no other power. 

But again. If the power of congress to legislate 
for the District is limited, who is to determige chat 
the limitation shall be? Why exclude th®subject of 
slavery rather than any other subject? If ‘‘all cases 
whatsoever” mean only some cases, who is to deter- 
mine what those some cases are?) One may exclude 
slavery—another the matter of the currency—ano- 
ther the prohibition of lotteries—another the sup- 
pression of dueliing—another of gambling, and ano- 
ther the power to punish crimes. Which is right? 
Who shall determine? Who can determine? 

Mr. Speaker, if we leave the plain intelligible 
terms of the grant of power in this case, and resort 
to implication, we leave a solid rock fur the tremb- 
linge quicksand, which will sink beneath us. 

But do any still doubt with regard to the complete- 
ness of the power of congress over this District? If 
my reasoning has failed to convince them, let me call 
their attention to the exposition given to this clause 
of the constitution by distinguished men at the time 
of its adoption. 


Mr. Madison has been justly styled the father 
of the constitution. In the forty-third number of the 
Federalist, speaking of the clause in question, he 
said: 

“The indispensable necessity of complete authority 
at the seat of government carries its own evidence 
with it. It is a power exercised by every legislature 
of the union—I might say, of the world—by virtue of 
its general supremacy.” 

“Complete” was the simple, significant, compre- 
hensive term used by Mr. Madison to express his idea 
of the power. 

Let me next turn to the debates in the Virginia 
convention, during its deliberations upon the ado 
tion of the constitution. Virginia authority, I think, 
must be good here on this subject. On looking into 


these debates, I find that the clause of the constitu- 
tion now in question was objected to by several lead- 
ing members of the convention, expressly on the 
ground of the unlimifed extent of the power which 
it conferred on congress. Mr. Grayson said that’ 
“after mature deliberation, he could not find that the 
ten miles square was to be looked upon even as 
part of a state; but to be totally independent of all, 
and subject to the exclusive legislation of congress.” 
Mr. Mason said “this clause gives an unlimited 
authority, in every possible case, within the Dis- 
trict.” Patrick Henry called it ‘unlimited, unbound- 
ed authority.” 

Mr. Madison, who participated in the debate, ad- 
mitted the correctness of the construction to which 
I have referred, by replying to the argument against 
the adaption of the constitution, thus drawn from the 
“unlimited, unbounded authority” which it confer- 
red—that “there must be a particular cession by par- 
ticular states, of the District to congress; and the 
states may settle the terms of the cession,” and “may 
make what stipulation they please in it.” 

l have thus shown—from the express language of 
the constitution—from the necessary exclusiveness 
of the jurisdiction of congress—from the language 
of the grant of power in this case, in contrast with 
the other grants of power—from the absence of 
every thing from the constitution which can enable 
us to determine what exercise of legislative power, 
if any, shall be excepted from the grant in ques- 
tion—and from contemporaneous construction—that 
congress possess that constitutional power to abo- 
lish slavery and the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. ` 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me show you what 
construction has since been put upon this grant by 
congress, by committees of congress, by members 
of congress from slaveholding states, by the people of 
this District, and by men now occupying the highest 
stations in this government. 

On the Ist of March, 1816, the house of represen- 
tatives, on motion of Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, pass- 
ed the following resolution: 

“Resolred, That a committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the existence of an inhuman and illegal 
traffic in slaves, carried on in and through the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to report whether any, and 
what measures are necessary for putting a stop to the 
same.” 

This resolution, it will be observed, did not con- 
template the mereregulating of the slave trade, but the 
annihilation of it. Nobody can pretend that the ac- 
tion of congress which the resolution contemplated 
did not involve the whole question in slavery here— 
the power to abolish the slave trade manifestly includ- 
ing the power to abolish slavery. 

The committee appointed under this resolution 
were Messrs. Randolph and Kerr, of Virginia, Ma- 
ryatt, of S. Carolina, Goldsborough, of Maryland, and 
Hopkinson, of Pennsylvania. This committee, four 
of whom were from slaveholding states manifested 
their concurrence with the house in its acknowledg- 
ment of the power of congress over the subject of 
slavery by asking for authority to send for persons 
and papers, which the house granted. 

The committee on the 30th of April, reported sun- 
dry depositions taken by them, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. And here terminated the whole 
proceeding! Although Mr. Randolph, on offering the 
resolution, urged the necessity of Immediate action, 
and declared that “if the business was declined by 
the house he would undertake it himself, and ferret 
out of their holes and corners the villians who car- 
ried it on,” yet “the busincss” was never prosecuted 
beyond the taking and reporting of the depositions; 
which depositions, by the way, are not now to be 
found on the files of this house. 

The zeal of Mr. Randolph and of the committee 
appears to have suddenly cvaporated! They disco- 
vered that they were attacking the “patriarchal in- 
stitution,” and shaking what has since been called 
“the corner stone of our republican edifice’’—and de- 
sisted! But they showed, and the house showed, that 
they considered the power of congress over the sub- 
ject of slavery here to be as complete as over any 
other subject. 


On the 11th of January, 1827, the committee for 
the District of Columbia, by their chairman, Mr. 
Powell, of Virginia, said in a report to the house: 
“The congress of the United States has, by the con- 
stitution, exclusive jurisdiction over this District; and 
has the power upon this subject, (the imprisonment 
of free negroes as runaways and their sale into sla- 
very), as upon all other subjects of legislation to ox- 
ercise unlimited discretion.” “Unlimited” was the 
very word used by Patrick Henry in the Virginia 
convention, to express his idea of the extent of the 
power. 

I come now to ^ still more distinct recognition of 
the power for which I contend. 
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On the 9th of January, 1829, the house of repre- 
sentatives, on motion of Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, 
adopted the following resolution: oe 

“Resolved, That the committee for the District 
of Columbia be instructed to inquire into the ex- 

ediency of providing, by law, for the gradual abo- 
ition of slavery within the District, in such man- 
ner that the interest of no individual shall be injured 
thereby.” 

This resolution was passed by a vote of 114 to 66; 
and it is worthy of remark that, of those who voted 
in the affirmative, eleven were from the slave states, 
viz: one from Delaware, two from Maryland, three 
from Virginia, one from North Carolina, one from 
Tennessee, and three from Kentucky. 

On the 29th of January the committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reported a bill providing, among 
other things, that no slave should be imported into 
the District; and that, upon such importation, the 
slave should be free, on leaving the District within 
ten days. Of the committee of seven who thus re- 
cognized the power of congress over the subject of, 
slavery here, there were four from slave states, viz: | 
two from Virginia and two from Maryland. | 

It further appears that, on the 20th of April, 1830, | 
a similar bill was reported by Mr. Washington, of 
Maryland, chairman of the committee for the District 
of Columbia. 

In April, 1836, Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
chairman of a committee on abolition, reported the 
following resolutions: 

ts Resolved, That congress possess no constitutional 
authority to interfere, in any way, with the institution | 
of slavery in any of the states of this confederacy. 

“Resolved, That congress ought not to interfere, 
ie any way, with slavery in the District of Colum- 

ia.” 

Here, again, the power to legislate on the subject, 
of slavery here is clearly admitted, by the marked: 
difference in the phraseology of the two resolutions; | 
the first expressly declaring that congress have no 


. 


and therefore it was a ‘“‘grievance.” It outrages the 
feelings of my constituents; and therefore it is a 
grievance tothem. Itisan outrage committed under 
the authority of the laws of congress, for which they 
ae responsibility; and therefore they ask for their 
repeal. 

ut I have in my hand a still stronger expression 
on the subject from this District. It is a memorial 
earnestly praying for the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade here, signed by more than eleven hundred 
citizens of the District, presented to congress in 
1828—among the signers of which were chief justice 
Cranch, Judge Morsell and Gen. Van Ness, besides a 
large number of others of the most intelligent and re- 
spectable of the inhabitants of the District. And now, 
sir, listen to the expression of their opinion upon the 
power of congress. ; 

After describing in glowing language the horrors 
of the slave trade here, comparing it with the fo- 
reign slave trade, denounced and punished as piracy, 
and speaking of “the reproach of inconsistency cast 
upon the free institutions established among us,” they 
say: 

“We behold these scenes continually taking place 
among us, and lament our inability to prevent them. 
The people of this District, have within themselves, 
no means of legislative redress, and we therefore ap- 
peal to your honorable body, as the only one invested 

y the American constitution with the power to re- 
lieve us.” 

Two years after ‘the presentation of this memorial, 
viz: January, 1830, the grand jury of the county of 
Washington expressed their conviction of the power 
of congress over this subject, in a communication 
addressed to the chairman of the committee for the 
District of Columbia, in which they gave an appalling 
description of the slave trade, and declared that “the 
inhuman practice is so shocking to the moral sense of 
the community, as to call loudly for the interposition 
of congress. 

Let me present you, Mr. Speaker, with the addi- 


constitutional power to interfere with slavery in the’ tional testimony of two distinguished men, and I shall 
states, while the second merely declares that congress have done with the question of constitutional power. 
ought not to interfere in this District—omitting all I refer to the declarations of the two highest officers 


reference to the constitution. 

In accordance with these proceedings, which show 
the recognition, by the house of representatives and | 
its committees, of the power in question, is the pre- 
sentation, by members of congress from the slave 
atates, of abolition memorials, viz: 


By Mr. Rhea, of Tennessee, January 14, 1822,from!as the whole territory of Missouri, the power of 


citizens of that state, for the gradual abolition of sla- ' 
very in the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. Saunders, of North Carolina, December 
13, 1824, from citizens of that state, praying for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the United States. 

By Mr. Barney, of Maryland, on the llth of Fe- 
bruary, 1828, from citizens of Baltimore, for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. A. H. Shepperd, of North Carolina, March 
30, 1828, from citizens of that state, praying congress 
to take measures for the entire abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia; and 

By Mr. Washington, of Maryland, March 5, 1830, 
from inhabitants of the county of Frederick, ip that 
state, for the same object. 

To these expressions of opinion by individual 
members of congress from slave states, J add that 
of Alexander Smyth, of Virginia, in the debate on 
pe a question, in January, 1820, in which he 
said: 

“Ifthe future freedom of the black is yourreal object, 
and nota mere pretence, why do you not begin here? 
Within the ten miles square you have undoubted , 
power to exercise exclusive legislation. 

Produce a bill to emancipate the slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or, if you prefer it, to cmancipate 
those born hereafter.” ` 

From these recognitions of the power in question, I 
turn to admission of the power by the people of this 
District. 

In the year 1802, the grand jury of the county of | 
Alexandria made a formal presentment of the slave 
trade as a “grievance.” Having described the trade | 
with its horrible and heart-rending atrocities, they 
say: “We consider these grievances demanding legis- 
lative redress.” 

Let me stop a moment to consider the language of 
this presentment—‘grievances!” We have been told 
that slavery and the slave trade are no grievance, 
whose redress can be prayed for, because congress 
have no power over the subject. Not so thought the 
grand jury of Alexandria. And then, again, we 
are told that slavery and the slave trade are no grie- 
vance to the people of the north, because their inte- 
rests are not affected by them. How are the inte- 
rests of the grand jurors of Alexandria atfected b 
what they presented as a grievance? It did not take 
away their property. It did not destroy their health, 
or endanger their lives. But it outragedtheir Seelings, 


of this government. 

In the United States senate, on the Ist of February, 
1820, in the debate on the Missouri question, Richard 
M. Johnson, of Kentucky, said: 

“In the District of Columbia, containing a popu- 
lation of 30,000 souls and probably as many slaves 


providing for their emancipation rests with congress 
alone. hy, then, this heart-rending sympathy for 
the slaves of Missouri, and this cold insensibility, this 
eternal apathy towards the slaves in the District of 
Columbia?” 


And now, I give you the testimony of the present: 


chief magistrate of the United States, whom no one 
will suspect of a want of inclination to please the 
south by denying the constitutional power of congress 
over this subject, if it were possible to find even plau- 
sible reasons for such a denial. Ina letter to a com- 
mittee of gentlemen in North Carolina, of the 6th of 
March, 1836, Mr. Van Buren said: 

“I woyld not, from the lights now before me, feel 
myself saf@in pronouncing that congress does not 
possess the power of abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

This was Mr. Van Buren’s way of affirming the 
power of congress to abolish slavery here. 

Is the abolition of slavery within the competency of legis- 
lation. 

Having thus shown that the language of the grant 
of power to legislate for this District, necessarily, in 
the absence of express limitation extends to every 
possible ‘‘case” of legislation, and that this is in ac- 
cordance with ancient construction and modern prac- 
tice, I come to consider some objections which are 
urged against the exercise of the power. 

t is said that it is not competent for legislative 
power to abolish slavery; and that, inasmuch as the 
grant of power to congress must necessarily be li- 


; mited to “ceases” within the competency of legisla- 


tion, therefore thé “all cases whatsoever” of the con- 
stitution, cannot be taken to embrace the ‘‘case” of 
slavery. 


No legislativo power is, I admit, competent to do 
every thing. It cannot, for example act, by law, upon 
the consciences or the faith of nen. Jt cannot compel 
or sanction the commission of crime. It cannot en- 
act that husbands shall not protect their wives, or that 

arents shall not provide bor their children, or that 
emale chastity shall be exposed to violation; and so 
of many other cases I might specit'y. It cannot pass 
such laws for the very same reason that it could not 
rightfully pass the laws by which slaves are holden 


y | here; and for the very reason why it is bound to re- 


peal them, namely, because such laws are contrary 
to the great law of nature, which no human legisla- 
tion may violate. 


But what is it to abolish slavery? Slavery, it 
should be remembered, is the mere creature of sta- 
tute, or positive law. It is unknown to the common 
law. “It is’? (said Lord Mansfield, near seventy 
years ago, in the celebrated case of the negro So- 
merset, which every lawyer has, of course read)—‘‘It 
is so odious that nothing can be suffered to support it 
but positive law.” What is it, then, to abolish sla- 
very? It is simply to repeal the positive laws which 
sustain it; to open the foul dungeon, locked by the 
key of unjust legislation, and permit the slave to 
walk forth, and breathe the pure, invigorating at- 
mosphere of the common law. It is to restore to its 
just efficacy the great fundamental law of natural 
justice, on which the common law is founded—a law 
written upon every man’s oonscience and in cvery 
man’s heart. 

This congress is called on to do by the petitions 
which we are now contriving means summarily to re- 
ject. It is by the statute laws of the United States, 
and by them alone, that men are made slaves in this 
District. The congress of the United States bave 
passed laws repealing the law of eternal justice; and 
the petitioners ask us to repeal the repealing laws, 
and restore the law repealed to its full force and ef- 
ficacy. They ask us to remove the crushing weight 
we have placed upon the soul and body of the slave, 
and permit him to rise up and walk. They ask this 
in the name of justice. And are we to be told that 
we have no power to grant their request? Had we 
power to enact these laws? Where did we get it? If 
the constitution gave it—which I deny—does it not 
give us power to repeal them? Have we power to 
pass a law making men the property of their fellow 
men; and have we no power to pass a law restoring 
to them the ownership of themselves? 


Will any one talk of vested rights which we should 
thereby violate? I deny that there are, or ever can 
be, in justice, any vested rights in such acase. It 
has been said by a great statesman that “that is pro- 
perty which the law makes property.” If by this 
proposition is meant that what the law makes pro- 
perty is property, according to law, I do not, of 
course, deny it. This would be merely saying that 
law is law. But if it is intended to affirm that what 
the law makes property is rightfully and justly pro- 
perty, then I deny it utterly. The law may make 
the declaration; and the power of the state may en- 
force it, and the community may, of necessity, sub- 
mit; but, after all, it will be a mere law of force and 
not of right; unless, according to the philosophy of 
the infidel Hobbes, “the sole foundation of right and 
wrong is the civil law.” That is the philosophy for 
slavery; put not for the freedom which finds the rule 
of right and wrong in a higher law than that of the 
state. 


Let me test this proposition to which I have refer- 
red by an example. Suppose we enact a law declar- 
ing that the first red man from the western wilds who 
may chance to fall within your power shall be your 

roperty. Would our law make him property?— 
Would not the voice of nature and the voice of this 
nation unite in thundering an indignaut no to such an 
inquiry? 

Whence is derived the original idea of property?— 
It is not the creature of statute law. There are no 
statutes declaring that Jands and houses, and cattle, 
and the productions of human skill and industry, shall 
be property. There are statute Jaws regulating their 
alienation and descent, but none declaring that they 
may be the subjects of ownership by man. And this 
for the best of reasons. There is a law older than all 
human laws, and above all human laws, which has 
settled the matter. It is the law of nature; which is 
nothing more or less than the will of the great ori- 
ginal Proprietor. That Proprietor never stamped on 
man the quality of property. He never authorised 
one man to ewn another man; nor did He ever au- 
thorise a legislature to make a law giving such own- 
ership. Ownership in mau? You may as well talk 
of owning the stars or the sun. No. Man was made 
to be the owner of himself.’ Every quality of his no- 
ble nature, and every aspiration of his undying spirit, 
proclaim it. 

Having shown that the abolition of slavery is, upon 
the principles of natural justice, within the compe- 
tency of legislation, let me now advert, briefly, to the 
history of abolition, to show how extensively these 
principles have been acted on. It may surprise those 
who habitually regard abolition as the mere fungus 
creation of moon-struck fanaticism, to learn the ex- 
tent to which its “abstractions,” as they are called in 
derision, have been actually made the basis of legisla- 
tion. 1 hold in my had the 5th number of the “Anti- 
Slavery Examiner,” in which I find the following 
very brief summary of the history of abolition, which 
I beg permission to read: 

“The abolition decree of the great council of Eng- 
land was passed in 1102. The memorable Irish de- 
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eree, ‘that all Bnglish slaves in the whole of Ireland, reculotions resportime Me fereiteny or other pronerty: dinanes was drawn hy a distinguished jaeashes tron 


be immediately emancipated and resiored to their: 
former liberty,’ was issued in 1171. Slavery in Eng- 
land was abolished by a general charter of emancipa- 
tion in 1381. Passing over many instances of the 
abolition of slavery by law, both during the middle 
ages and since the reformation, we find them multi- 
plying as we approach our own times. In 1776, sla- 
very was abolished in Prussia by special edict. In 
St. Domingo, Cayenne, Guadaloupe and Martinique, 
in 1794, where more than 600,000 slaves were eman- 
cipated by the French government. In Java, 1811; in 
Ceylon, 1815; in Buenos Ayres, 1816; in St. Helena, 
1819; in Colombia, 1821; by the congress of Chili in 
1821; in Cape Colony, 1823; in Malaca, 1325; in the 
southern provinces of Birmah, 1826; in Bolivia, 1826; 
in Peru, Guatemala and Montevideo, 1828; in Jamai- 
ca, Barbadoes, the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Anquilla, 
Mauritius, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, the Virgin Is- 
lands, (British), Antigua, Montserrat, St. Vincent's, 
Grenada, Berbice, Tobago, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
Honduras, Demerara, Essequibo, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the Ist of August, 18334. But, waiv- 
ing details, suffice it to say, that England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Russia, Austria, Prussia | 
and Germany, have all, and often, given their testi- | 
mony to the competency of the legislative power to | 
abolish slavery. In ourown country, the cece avr 
passed an act of abolition in 1750, Connecticut in 
1784, Rhode Island in 1784, New York in 1799, New 
Jersey in 1804, Vermont by constitution in 1777, 
Massachusetts in 1730, and N. Hampshire in 1784.” 

Here, sir, are the “abstractions” of abolition, em- 
bodied in the legislation of Europe and America dur 
ing the last five hundred years; and vet we are told: 
that legislative power is incompetent to the abolition 
of slavery! 

To the evidence thus furnished of the recognition 
of the competency of legislative power to abolish 
slavery, by its actual abolition, I may add the admis- 
sion of it clearly implied in the constitutions of five: 
of the slaveholding states of this union—namely, 
those of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky 
and Arkansas—all of which expressly prohibit the 
legislatures of those states from passing laws for 
emancipaling slaves without the consent of their! 
owners—thereby admitting, that, without such pro- 
hibition, the power to pass such laws would exist. 

To all this I might add the authority of numerous 
distinguished names from among slaveholding since! 
men and jurists of our country; such as Pinkney and 
Martin of Maryland, and Washington, Jetlerson, Ma- 
dison, Henry, Pendleton, Mason, Wythe, Lee and | 
St. George Tucker, of Virginia, I shall refer more | 
fully to the declarations of some of them hercatter, 
for auother purpose. I will only here say, that Ge- 
neral Washington repeatedly declared that the abo- 


lition of slavery ought to be eltected tby legislative au- | You take 


thority, and that ‘al a pericd not remote.” 


belonging to the Umited States,’ a power by no’ 


Massachusetts, (Mr. Dane), vet the idea of abavish- 


means as clearly reaching the “case” of abolition, as; ing slavery m the northwestern territory was origi- 
that of legislating “in all cases whatsoever” within | nally brought out by Mr. Jefierson, having been sug- 


and for the “ten miles square.” 


Let it not be said | gested by him in 1784, in his report, as chairman of a 


that the prohibitions to which I have just alluded | committee of congress, of a plan for the government 
were enacted under the authority of that clause ofj of the territory. 


the constitution to which l have before referred the 


And now, sir, by what authority did the congress 


abolition of the foreign slave trade, since the autho-! of ’87 thus abolish slavery in the northwestern terri- 
rity derived from that clause, to prohibit the impor-; tory? Was there any power todo it conferred by the 


tation of slaves, was prohibited to be exercised prior’ 
to the year 1808; while these acts prohibiting their, 
importation into the territories of Mississippi and Or- 
leans were passed in 1793 and 1804. 

But there is a still more striking illustration of the | 
pushing of legislation to “the verge” of constitution- 
al power in favor of human liberty, in the celebrated | 
ordinance of 1787, “for the government of the terri- 
tory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio.” The sixth of the “articles of compact” of 
that ordinance declares that “there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude iv the said territo- 
ry, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes. ”— 
This article not only prohibited the future introduc- 
tion of slaves into the northwestern territory, but in 
eilect, abolished the slavery which then existed 
there. This is sufficiently obvious from the terms of 
the ordinanee. And such is the effect which has 
been given to it by judicial decision. I refer to the 
case of Harvey and others vs. Decker and Hopkins, 
decided by the supreme court of Mississippi, in the 
year Ixle. Walker's reports, p. 36. 

This was the case of three slaves who had been: 
taken by Decker from Virginia to the northwestern 
territory, in 1784, where they remained until after 
the ordinance of 1787, and until the year 1816. How 
the case came up for adjudication in Mississippi does 
not appear. It was fully argued upon a motion for a 
new trial, and the court decided that the slaves were 
emancipated by the ordinauce of °87. One of the 
points made in the case was, that whatever might be 
the effect of the ordinance, the slaves were emanci- 
pated by the constitution of Indiana. adopted in 1816. 
This was resisted on the ground that to give it such 
an effect would be to violate rested rights. The deci- 
sion of the court on this point, coming from the high- 
est judicial tribunal of a slave state, is worthy of spe- 
cial notice. 

“What (say the court) are these vested righte— 
Are they derived from nature, or from the municipal 
law? Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of 
nature. It exists, and can only exist through muni- 
cipal regulations; and, in matters of doubt, is it not 
an unquestioned rule that courts must lean in favorem 
vitae et libertatis? Admitting it was a doubtful point 
whether the constitution was to be considered pros- 
pective in its operaticn or not, the defendants say, 
from us a vested right arising from munici- 
pal law. The petitioners say, you would deprive us 


Bot I have further authority on this point, in the of a natural right guarantied by the ordinance and 


action of this government itself, to which 1 desire’ 


constitution? How should the court decide, if con- 


articles of confederation which will at all compare 
with the authority given to congress in the preseut 
constitution to abolish slavery here? None will pre- 
tend it. And yet the ordinance was passed, and sla- 
very abolished—so strong was the anti-slavery feel- 
ing at that day—so ready were the men of the revo- 
lution to strain authority to the very utmost, for the 
purpose of banishing slavery from the land which 
freemen’s blood had been profusely poured out to re- 
deem from oppression’s power. 

Objection—properly cannot be taken without process of 

law, nor without compensation. 

But it is said that the power to legislate “in all 
cases whatsoever,” is restrained from abolishing 
slavery, by the fifth of the amendments to the consti- 
tution, which declares that ‘tno person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property, without due pro- 
cess of law.” My reply to this is, that the term “pro- 
perty,” as used in the amendment, cannot be there 
taken to mean slaves, because the constitution itself 
calls them persons, and treats them as such. They 
are described in the 2d section of the 4th article as 
“persons held to service or labor;” and in the 2d sec- 
tion of the Ist article, which provides for their being 
represented in this body, they are spoken of as tall 
other persons.” If, then, it had been intended to pro- 
hibit the taking of slaves “without due process of 
law,” the amendment should have so described them. 
The constitution must be made its own interpreter; 
and it calls them “persons.” No mere intendiment, 
therefore, can include them within the meaning of 
the term “property.” 

If it be said that this construction would not make 
the constitution prohibit individuals from depriving 
slaveholders of their slaves without process of law. I 
admit it. The guaranty extending, for the reason 
mentioned, in no wise to slaves, their “owners” are, 
of course, left to their rights as existing independent 
of the guaranty. 

The honorable member from Georgia (Mr. Cooper) 
refers to that clause of the amendment which prohi- 
bits the “taking of private property for public use 
without just compensation,” and finds in that an ar- 
gument against abolishing slavery. ‘‘Is it pretended 
(says he) that this government has a ‘public use? for 
this property?” Sir, I admit that abolition does not 
take for “public use.” But Tat the same time main- 
tain that it does not take at all, within the meaning 
of the constitution. It performs a nobler work than 
taking slaves for public use. It takes off from them 
the crushing weicht of laws which consign thein, 


now to cal} your attention, and in which you will fiud | struction was really to determine it? In favor of li-i without compensation, to the use of others, and re- 
the power of abolishing slavery exercised in cases in | becty.”? 


which it is much less clearly authorised than it is in 
the case before us. 


‘That the practical effect of the ordinance was i 


emancipate the slaves within the territory at the time 


The abolition of the slave trade, no one will deny, | of its adoption, (and that, too, let it be remembered, 


stores them to the use of themselves. This is aboli- 
tion. 
But I have another reply to the argument drawn 


from the amendment to the constitution referred to. 


involves the great principle of the right to abolish i without compensation), appears from the fact that! It is, that the government of the United States has 
slavery. That trade onthe high seas, in American! slaveholders in the territory petitioned congress fora | always refused to recognize slaves as “property” for 
vessels, congress has abolished, or attempted to abo- | repeal of that part of the ordinance touching the sub-' which “compensation” might be claimed under the 
lish. It has authorised the commanders of its armed ject of slavery, upon the ground that it Aad such an! constitution. In numerous cases in which they were 
vessels to capture the slave ship, take from its owner , eflect. [refer to the memorial of “the inhabitants of. taken into the service by their masters as waiters, 
his cargo of men, and bring in his vessel for cun- the counties of St. Clair and Randolph,” lilinois,! and killed in the service, has congress refused com- 
demnation, and himself for trial as a pirate. presented to congress on the 12th of January, 1796.: pensation, though it has uniformly made it for horses 


Now, by what authority has congress thus inter-; [tis an interesting document, embodying as it does 
fered to wrest from the citizens of the United States; the principal arguments now urged, and always urg- 


men bought with their money? 
has it interfered with “vested rights?” 
thority does it thus take “private property?” 


By what authority: 


ed, against the emancipation of slaves without the 


By what au-' consent of their owners; and showing the tenacity 
Does | with which slavery clings to its wrongful possessions. . 


the constitution say that congress may legislate inj Let me state the substance of it. 


“all cases whatsocver” touching the African slave 
trade? No. 
shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations.” It is upon the foundation of this simple 


and other property destroyed by the enemy while 
employed in such service. 

But, what is more directly to the point now before 
us, congress has, in passing laws providing compen- 
sation for property impressed into the service—‘tarcen 


| for public use’’-—expressly refused to inelnde slaves. 
The memorialists declared the ordinance to be’ 
lt simply declares that “the congress | contrary to a fundamental principle in all free coun-' rising the payment for property lost, captured or de- 


Thus, when the act of the 9th of April, 18316, autho- 


tries, “that no ex post fucto law should ever be made.” | stroyed by the enemy, while in the military service 


They stated that they were, at the date of the ordi- 


graut of power, that congress has reared ils structure | nance, possessed of a number of slaves, which the nov 
of slave-trade-prohibiting legislation, and bas brought, sixth article “seemed to deprive them of, without; which provided payment for impressed horses, carts, 
up, for the top-stone of the noble edifice, the punish- , their consent or concurrence,” and they complained | &c. so as to include all other property lost in the service. 


ment cf DEATH. 


But further. 
Tth of April, 1798, prohibited, under a heavy penalty, 
the importation of slaves trom any place without the 
limits of the United States, into the territory of Mis- 
sissippi; and declared that, upon such importation, 
such slaves should be free. It also, on the 26th of 
March, 1804, enacted a similar prohibition of the 
importation of slaves into the territory uf Orleans, 
with a similar provision for their freedom. 

By what authority were these abolition acts pass- 
ed? Simply in virtue of that clause of the constitu- 
tion which declares that “the congress shall have 
power to dispose of, and make all needtul rules and 


Congress, by an act passed on the’ 
ie ce 
slaves born after that date; their right to whom they 


that the etłect of that article was to deprive them, not 


of the United States,” was under discussion, Mr. Ma- 
ryatt, of Suuth Carolina, noved to amend the section 


| He particularly called the attention of the house to 


only of the slaves holden by them at its date, but— ! the cases of slaves used as drivers of wagons, as sai- 


hat was a great grievance!—of the children of those 


afirmed—and, as I think, with great truth—to be as 
indefeasible as the right to their parents. They close 


| lors, laborers, &e. impressed into the service, and lost, 


captured or destroyed by the enemy. His motion 
was negatived by a a majority. A similar mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Forsyth, on the 24th of Ja- 


their complaint by saying that, so far as respected | nuary, 1825, to amend the bill authorising further 


them, the ordinance was 


altogether ex parte; and that! payment to sufferers during the war, and with a si- 


if they had been consulted, they would never have | milar result. 


,made a compact depriving them of their most valua- 


ble property. 
Such was the ordinance of 1787—an ordinance 
passed unanimously, with the exception of a single 


‘vate. Jt is worthy of remark that, although this or- 


In addition to all this, the house of representatives 
repeatedly refused, upon the most pressing and ur- 


(gent appheations of Francis Larche, to take com- 
een for his slave, impressed into the service at 
k 


ew Oricans, in the winter of 1814 7°15, and killed 
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in the service.. A report of the committee of claims 


. ree z m 2 ; ss w Ar 
in this eascoaey be found ip the third veume uf Re- 
porbeol Conaitees, Det sesaon, Jist ences. NO 
401; i winen numerous cases Of reyectod app lieds 


tions fur compensation for slaves killed in the service 
are referred to. aS 
Consent of the people of the District. 


“(ond faith imnlied in the cession and acceptance.” 
Woot dos Chis mean? dt must means this: that inerce 


Was Sune Gres in the cession and aeceptance, or in 


the circumstances conncete-] with them, that raised a 
confidence in Virginia and Maryland that the govern- 
ment of the United States would not abolish slavery 
or the slave trade in the District—this confidence, 


It is, in the next place, said that congress may not , from whichever of these sources derived, carrying 
abolish slavery here without the consent of the peo-| with it a corresponding pledge on the part of the 
ple of the District. This objection has received the ' United States that such action would not take place. 
sanction of my venerable friend from Massachusctts | Now it is manifest that there could have been no 
(Mr. Adams), in an address to the people of the U.! such pledge implied, because there could properly ym pe 
States, since the last session of congress, and deserves, have been none such expressed. Congress had no of legislative power to abolish slavery was then unt- 


for that reason, if for no other, to be well considered. power to make such pledge. 1 ha 
I understand the venerable member to have placed utterly void, if made, because the constitution hav- | 
this objection on the ground that it is against the: ing 


It would have heen i 
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congress power to lezislate “in all eases whats- 
ever” it wote) be n orgpetent tor Vorcinia and 
Marvland to meihe the saoulation thatal shouid not 
levislate in a particular ease-—since it had been ex- 
pressly declared in the Virginia convention by Mr.. 
Madison, the farther of the constitution, “that the 
ceding states might settle the terms of cession,” and 
“make what stipulation they please in it.” Nor 
could the omission to make the stipulation have re- 
sulted from an impression that it was unnecessary 


‘to stipulate against the exercise of a power not within 


the competency of legislation; since the competency 


versally conceded. 
Whence, then, the very significant and important 


given to congress the power to “exercise exclu- ' omission to settle this question bya stipulation in the 


great leading principle of our institutions—that of; sive legislation in all cases whatsoever” over the Dis- | acts of session? There can be but one answer to this 
trict, no one congress can, by any act, restrict a sub- | question; and that is, that Virginia and Maryland did 


self-overnment—that the people should be acted on 
by legislation without their consent. l admit the 
correctness of the principle, but deny that it sustains 
the objection. It will not certainly be claimed that 
the consent must, in all cases, be expressed. There 
are very few now on the stage, who expressly assent- 
ed to the constitution when it was adopted; yet no- 
body denies that we are all bound by it in virtue of 
an assent, implied. And is not the assent of the peo- 
ple of this District to our legislation implied, upon 
the same principles? When the territory composing 
this District was a part of Virginia and Maryland, 
the assent of its inhabitants to that constitution which 
authorises congress to exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever, was, in effect, given by the 
adoption of that constitution by Virginia and Mary- 
land; and the present inhabitants of the District are 
bound to submit to that legislation upon precisely the 
same principle that obliges any of the states to sub- 
mit to the legislation of congress constitutionally ex- 
ercised. 

If this reasoning be correct, the assent of the peo- 
ple of this District to the constitutional action of con- 
gress is implied; and to require that it be expressed as- 
serts a principle which would absolve the people of 
the whole country from all obligation to obey the 
Jaws either of the states or of the nation. And here 
it should be borne in mind that the objection does not 
apply solely to legislation for the abolition of siavery, 
but that. from its nature, it is applicable to all sub- 
jects of legislation affecting the interests of the peo- 
ple of the District; so that the principle it involves 
strikes at the whole power of congress supposed to 
be couferred in the clause of the constitution we 
have been considering. 


But let us sec how the principle contended for is 
to be carried out. How is the new piece of timber 
to be put into the building which has been so “fitly 
framed?” There must, it is said, be an express as- 
sent of the people of the District. How is that as- 
sent to be obtained? By what authority? Shall 
mectings be called? How and by whom? And when 
they are called, and come to act—upon what princi- 
ple—by virtue of what organic law shall the decision 
of the majority bind the minority, or bind those who 
do not choose to attend? And then, in what form 
and under what circumstances is the assent to be gi- 
ven? Must the law which we may pass be submitted 
to the people in their assemblies for their sanction? 
Or shall they meet beforehand and give congress 
power to exercise legislation in certain cases or upon 
certain subjects, leaving to congress the power to 
settle the details of its own action? 

Congress has hitherto always proceeded on the 
ground that its power to act was derived from the 
constitution. And when the inquiry has arisen, what 
ure we authorised to do? wise and learned men have 
gravely looked into the constitution to determine the 
question. But, under the new doctrine, the case is 
eutirely changed; and our wise men must lay aside 
their spectacles, shut the book of the constitution, 
and go about to inquire, what power do the people or 
this District think we have a right to exercise? Or 
what power are they disposed to grant us? We used 
to think we must inquire of the constitution to know 
what we might do, especially as we were solemnly 
sworn to support it; but now we must inquire of the 
people of this District! Who ever heard of such a 
government as this would be if the doctrine I am 
combatting should prevail? Surely I need say no 
more to prove—what every body must see—that it 

uts an end to the government of congress over this 
Distriet, and abolishes the 17th clause of the sth sec- 
tion of the constitution as completely as some of the 
“men and women” of the north desire to see slavery 
and the slave trade abolished. 
Inoticd Jaith to Virginia and Maryland. 

[t is further objected to the exercise of our power 
of abolishing slavery and the slave trade here, that 
it would be a violation of the “good faith to Virginia 
and Maryland, implied in the cession and accept- 
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sequent congress to the exercise of that power in some 


not intend lo muke such a stipulation; they did not, in 


cases only; if it could, it would have the power to | fact desire to make it. The subject of the power of 


alter the constitution by act of legislation. 


But, waiving this, let us look into the acts of ces- 
sion and of acceptance. and see whether any thing 
can be found from which the supposed confidence 
could be raised on one side, or the supposed pledge 
implied on the other. 


The acts of cession, one dated December 8, 1789, 
and the other December 19, 1791, are as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the general assembly, That a tract 
of country not exceeding ten miles square, or any 
lesser quantity, to be located within the limits of 
the state, and in any part thereof, as congress may 
by law direct, be, and the same is hereby, forever 
ceded and relinquished to the congress, and govern- 
ment of the United States, in full and absolute right, 
and exclusive jurisdiction as well of soil as of per- 
sons residing, or to reside, thereon, pursuant to the 
tenor and effect of the 8th section of the Ist article 
of the constitution of the government of the United 
States.” 


Such were the cessions. “Full and absolute right and 
exclusive jurisdiction of soil and persons residing or 
to reside thereon.” And that there should be no 
hesitancy on the part of the United States to accept 
the cessions, on account of any supposed failure to 
make the grants they contained, co-extensive with 
the grant of power to congress in the constitution, it 
was added, “pursuant to the tenor and effect of the 
eighth section of the first article of the constitution 
ol the United States.” 

The acts of congress accepting these cessions are 
mere acts, of acceptance, containing nothing which 
has the slightest bearing on the present question. 


Now, what is there in these cessions and their ac- 
ceptance to raise an expectation on one side, or im- 
ply a pledge on the other, that the power to abolish 
slavery was to become a practical exception from 
the ‘exclusive jurisdiction” expressed in the ces- 
sions, or from the authority to legislate ‘in all cases 
whatsoever,” given in the constitution to which they 
refer? What sort of “good faith” is it which, in the 
face of so plain a grant of all power, excepts, with- 
out any language expressing or implying such ex- 
ception, the important power now in question? Could 
not the ceding states have incorporated in thcir acts 
a proviso that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to vest in the United States, or to recognise 
in any manner, the power to abolish slavery in the 
ceded territory? And shall they, having failed to 
make, or attempt to make such stipulation, now 
claim that it was implied ‘tin the cessions and accept- 
ance of the territory?” This omission to accept the 
case of the abolition of slavery is the more signif- 
cant because there was, in these acts, a reservation 
really made, namely, that “nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to vest in the United States any 
tight of property in the soil, or to effect the rights of 
individuals therein, otherwise than the same shall be 
transferred by such individuals to the United States.” 

Now, why was not there connected with this re- 
servation the stipulation I have suggested in favor of 
slavery? It could not have been for the want of 
caution in the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland; 
for there was a very extreme caution exercised in 
making the reservation as to the soil—since it is 
quite obvious that, without such reservation, no pro- 
perty of individuals in the soil could have passed to 
the United States. Nor could the omission have 
been the effect of an impression that the grant of 
power by the constitution to congress was not full 
ard complete, so as not to require an express oxcep- 
tion, if any was desired or intended; because the 
subject of the extent of the powers granted to con- 
gress over the District had then recently been dis- 
cussed, as I have shewn, in the Virginia convention, 
where it had been maintained that the power was 
“unlimited’’—extending to “every possible case.” 


ace’? by congress of the territory which forins tuis} Neither could the omission have resulted from the 
| supposition, that, as the constitution had granted to 


district. 


2 


congress, under the general grant of power to legis-: 
late in cases whatsoever, did not escape the atten- 


| tion of the leading men in those states. They knew 


that by the cessions they parted with all jurisdiction 

over the territory; that congress was made its ex- 

clusive legislature; and that legislative power was _ 
then relied on as a legitimate means for abolishing - 
slavery; and yet with their eyes thus wide open, they 
ceded the ten miles square, and expressly confirmed 
the ample power over it granted to congress by the 


constitution, without the slizhtest attempt to impose 


any limitation whatever upon the exercise of that 
power in the abolition of slavery. 

While the supposition of an “implied faith” to 
Virginia and Maryland is thus clearly negatived by 
the terms of the cessions, and the significant omis- 
sion of any stipulation in them in favor of slavery, 
there are other considerations which render it ma- 
nifest that no such limitation can be implied. 

What is the ground of the suppose “good faith” to 
Virginia and Maryland? It is the assumption that 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade here 
would injuriously affect the interests of those states. 
But is legislation on the subject of slavery the only 
legislation which the principle of this objection would 
reach? Is there, in fact, any legislation capable of : 
affecting the interests of the neighboring states, to 
which it might be applied? Might it not, for example, 
reach the criminal code which we might enact for 
the District? or the licensing of lotteries or ing es- 
tablishments in it? or our legislation upon the subject 
of currency here? 


Does not the principle of this objection strip us of 
all power, not only over the subject of slavery, but 
over every other subject our legislation on which 
might affect the feelings or the interests of Virginia 
and Maryland, and send us, cap in hand, to those 
states, in the attitude of inquiring what we may do 
in the exercise of our powers of legislation? Who is 
willing to take this attitude? Who dreamed at the 
adoption of the constitution, that the federal govern- 
ment would be brought to the necessity of taking it? 

And, then, the same dithculty would exist in case 
the people of the District should—as it is contended 
they must do—give their assent to the action of con- 
gress abolishing slavery; for the abolition would be 
just as injurious to Virginia and Maryland, if effect- 
ed by congress with the consent of the people of the 
District, as without it. Indeed, the principle of the 
objection would be just as fatal to the right of the 
people themselves to abolish slavery here, as to the 
right of congress to do it. The objection, in fact, 
places both congress and the people in the same po- 
sition, in regard to abolition, as are the individual 
citizens of Virginia and Maryland. It is one of the 
most unjust and oppressive features of their slave 
systems, (a feature which marked the cruel and san- 
guinary systems of Sparten slavery), that individuals 
are prohibited from emancipating their slaves, ex- 
cept upon condition of the banishment of the emanci- 
pated; though a dispensation may be, and sometimes 
is, granted by special act of legislation. 

The cruel policy which compels the citizens of 
those states, (where the rights of conscience are 
carefully guarded in other respects, but flagrantly 
violated in this!) to hold their brethren in bondage, 
against their strongest convictions of duty, and the 
noblest impulses of a generous nature, is thus ex- 
tended even to the government of the United States; 
so that although under a conviction of the claims of 
justice, it might desire to abolish slavery here, and 
thus cease to stand before the world in the character 
ofa slaveholding government, it could not do it with- 
out going, with the slaveholders of Virginia and 
Maryland, to the legislatures of those states for the 
enactment of dispensing statutes. 

Such is the humiliating position in which the slave 
power seeks to place the government of this republic! 

lt being thus apparent that there is nothing in the 
“cessions and acceptance” implying the“ faith” 


a 
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which is relied on: and that such implication, earri- 
ed out, wonld subject congress to an absurd am! de-| 
gradi g subservieney to Vircima ard Mursdine: the 
question recurs, Where shall we find this mysterious 
“good faith’? which is in every body’s mouth, but: 


which nobody can define, and nobody seems perfectly | ject of slavery here, and that the people of the north 


to understand. 

Mr. Speaker, there never was any such thing as 
the “implied faith” that is contended for. It did not 
enter the conceptions of either of the parties when 
the cessions were made and accepted. Virginia and | 
Maryland now desire to limit the action of congress | 
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Implied pledre of the north to the south in adopting the 


const agtien, 


T know itis ssid I may petition: but Edo not sea 
whai use (here is in seudiag tay petiiien tomy score- 
Teome now to another branch of the subject of ime Senladve, di the moment be vets up wath rh mn nis 
plied faith of a more general nature; [mean the irn- hand, it is tu be considered a3 cbhivcted to, aud the quvs= 
lied faith” that congress will not legislate on the sub- tion about its being received is to be considered as laid 
jupon the table. Now, I consider that it all amounts 
will not agitate the subject—draw from what is call | to saying, in a short of back-handed way—and 1] dis- 
“the compromise which lies at the basis of the constitution.” like it the more for that—that my petition shall not 
I do not here refer to the assertion often made, that be received or considered; and I would as lief they 
“slavery, as it exists at the south, is guarantied by | would say that I shall not write it and send it as to 
the constitution,” because such an assertion has not do this; for if they will not hear me, what's the use 


even plausibility enough to entitle it to notice ina 


on the subject of slavery. They then desired no such | grave discussion; though there are thousands, proba- 


thing. 


bly, who really believe that there is such a guaran- 


If the objection were placed on the ground of the , ty—which those who claim the rignt of free discus- 


present wishes of Virginia and Maryland, then I say | 
give them all the effect to which the desires of those | 
states are fairly entitled; but when they place it on, 
the high and imposing ground of a breach of ipid. 
feith, my reply to them is, that there is not and never 
was such implied faith as they contend for, that the 
change in their minds since 1789 does not change 
the character of the enactment and acceptance of 
the cessions; and that they must, therefore, be con- 
tent to abide by them according to their fair import. 

Indeed, I go further, and say that the state of pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject of slavery at that period, 
and the universal expectation then entertained that 
slavery would, at no distant day, be abolished, not, 
only negative the idea of the implied faith contended | 
for, but furnish the strongest ground for an opposite 
implication. I shall presently, for a more general 
purpose, produce such evidence of that public senti- 
ment and expectation as will, I trust, satisfy the most 
incredulous that, instead of objecting to the action of 
congress on the subject of slavery here, the states of 
Virginia and Maryland were bound, in good faith, 
long since, to abolish slavery within their own limits; 
and that their neglect to do so is just ground of com- 
plaint on the part of the United States. In no part of 
the union were there louder and more bitter denun- 
ciations against slavery than in the same states of 
Virginia and Maryland when the territory was ceded 
and accepted. It was not only universally admitted, 
as I have shown, that the abolition of slavery was 
within the competency of legislation, but that it must 
and would be effected, to use Washington’s language, 
“at no distant day.” The cessions of this territory, 
therefore, it must be apparent to all, were accepted 
by congress with the expectation well understood by 
Virginia and Maryland that the District about to be 
set apart for the seat of government would soon cease 
to be surrounded bya slave population—a considera- 
tion which may well be supposed to have had great 
influence in inducing the decision of congress to lo- 
cate the seat of government here. 

Instead, therefore, of the present agitation of the 
subject of slavery and the slave trade here being 
jeny to be regarded, (to use the language of Mr. 

an Buren to the North Carolina committee), “as a 
surprise upon the people of Maryland and Virginia,” 
the surprise should be on the other side; and, instead 
of “being confident, (to use his language), that, if 
the state of things which now exists had been appre- 
hended by those states, the cession of the District 
would not have been made,” no man can consider the 
state of feeling and expectation in regard to slavery 
at that time, without being confident that ‘if the 
present state of things had been apprehended by” the 
middle and northern states, “the cession would not 
have been” accepted. 

Such being the true state of this case; such the 
“faith? really “implied” in the history and spirit of 
the time to which I have referred, is it not amazing to 
Witness what is now passing? Instead of the redemp- | 
tion of the implied pledge to remove from around 
this seat of government the curse of slavery, it has! 


been permitted greatly to increase; and this Hed 


.city has become the great slave mart of large por- 


tions of these states—insomuch that the representa | 
tives from the free states, and their constituents who 

come to this city to witness the deliberations of con- 

gress, are compelled to witness the driving of coflles 

of slaves through its principal avenues, and by the 

very doors of this capitol—to witness, in fact, the 

slave trade, with all its infernal machinery of prisons, 

whips, chains and slaveships—a trade little less ho- 
rible—in some of its aspects more so—than that 
Whose prosecution on the high seas our laws have 

subjected to the punishment of death. 


And now, to crown the whole, the very pctitions— 
prayers of citizens of the United States, asking in the 
name of humanity, the abolition, not of slavery in 
Virginia and Maryland, but of slavery and the slave 
trade here, are snecred at, and rejected without a 
hearing; while the petitioners are branded as “des- 
peralte and despicable fanatics” ou this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, need I ask who has the right to com- 
plain of a violation of “good faith” in regard to the 
matter of slavery here? 


sion are wickedly violating. But I state the objec- 


iu sending my petition, and asking my representative 
to present it? 

Now, as I said, I do not agree to all this. These 
rights of speaking, and writing, and printing, and pe- 
litioning, are great rights, which I am thinking these 


tion as it is expressed by Mr. Van Buren in his North | constitution-inakers would have had no business to 
Carolina correspondence. He did not place it on the ; stop the exercise of, even if they had put it in the 
constitution; and certainly that it cannot be stopped 


Prom of a guarànty in the constitution, or inferable | 
rom the constitution, but of a faith implied in “the | merely because they stopped talking about Slavery; 


compromise which lies at the basis of the federal 
compact.” This is surely sufficiently indefinite for 
the largest convenience of non-committalism. 

The compromise? Where is it? And what is it? 
Those who rely on it profess to infer it from the his- 
tory of the proceedings on the question of slavery in 
the convention that formed the constitution. What 
is that history? Briefly this? ‘ 

Slavery existed in a portion of the states. A de- 
sire existed in the north to introduce an express pro- 
vision into the constitution for its abolition. This 
the south resisted; and the constitution was adopted 
without such provision. 


These are the facts. What then was the compro- 
mise? A compromise involves a mutual concession.— 
What did the north concede? She conceded the point 
in dispute. And what was that? Simply whether the 
constitution should abolish slavery. How did this 
concession pledge the north not to speak, write, print 
or petition against slavery? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this simple state- 
ment of the case makes it almost too plain for argu- 
ment. The mind is actually compelled to labor to 
find even plausible ground for the inference of the 
guranty relied on; and yet that inference is maintain- 
ed with great pertinacity. It is said that slavery was 
an exciting subject, and that the convention, having 
agreed to drop it, and make no provision to abolish 
slavery, there therefore arose an implied guaranty 
that it should be no more discussed; but that the north 
should forever after hold her peace! 


Now, however incredible this may appear to men 
of common sense, it is really true that there is a sort of 
sense uncommon enough to draw such an inference. 
Ihave no doubt it will amaze many a farmer, when 
he sits down to read his newspaper, to find that this 
is the stale of the case; und he will be tempted to 
say that slavery makes as bad work with logic as it 
does with human rights. What! says he; a guaran- 
ty that [ shall say nothing about slavery, because the 
men that made the constitution, after talking about 
it awhile, stopped talking, and made a constitution 
that did’nt abolish it? This is strange doctrine. I 
do not agree to it; for, in the first place, these slaves, 
if they are black, are my brethren. The good Book 
says that God made of one blood all nations of men; 
and these slaves are men; and they have feelings, too, 
as well as I, and rights, as well as I; and I can't help 
feeling for them, and saying what I think about their 
being held in bondage. In fact, I don’t see why the 
men that pretend to own them might not just as well 
pretend to own me, and come here and take me.— 
And, indeed, I had almost as licf they would, as to 
stop my talking about their enslaving the black men; 
for how cana man help talking when he feels as 
much as I do? And then, if | have a mind to write, 
and send it to the printer, I should be glad to know 
why I may not do it, if I do give the slaveholders a 
little scoring. But my speaking and writing will go 
but little ways if slavery has a right to say to the 
printer that he shail not print what I write. 


And then I understand that there are six or seven 
thousand slaves in the District of Columbia, and that 
there are pens there, right in sight of the capitol, 
where slaves that have been bought are shut up, un- 
til there are enough of them got together to send off 
to market, away to the south, where they will never 
see their husbands, nor wives, nor parents, nor bro- 
thers, nor sisters, any more. I declare it makes me 
feel bad to think about them. And I understand that 
congress has aright to say that these six or seven 
thousand slaves shall not be slaves any more; and, 
also, that slaves shall not be bought and shut up there 
any more, to be sent away to the south. Now Iam 
told here, in this newspaper, that because the mien 
that made the constitution stopped talking about sla- 
very, | am prohibited from sending my petition to 
congress asking it to exercise its power about slavery 
and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 


for, if I understand the matter, that stopping only 
meant that they would say no more about abolishing 
slavery by the constitution; and what shows this is, 
that they went to talking about slavery, and writing 
about it, and printing about it, and having societics 
about it, and petitioning about it, right oif after the 
constitution was formed. 

And, besides all this, the constitution, if I remem- 
ber right, says that congress shall make no law abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people to petition for a redress of grievances. 
Now, lI think it is pretty essentially abridging these 
rights to say that I shall not speak nor write, nor have 
my writing printed, about slavery; and that I shall 
not petition against slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, for if there ever was any thing 
that grieved me, it is that slavery, and that buying and 
selling, and driving and shipping to market of men, 
women and children in that District. 

The good Book, again, tells me to remember those 
that are in bonds as bound with them; (and this— 
as bound with them—I take it, means something); and 
yet I must not say, or write, or print a word about 
my feelings, because the constitution-makers stopped 
talking about slavery while they were making the 
constitution. And then, again, I may pray, and do 
pray every day, to my Heavenly Father for the slaves, 
and His ears are open to my prayer; and yet, congress 
shuts its ears, and won’t hear me, because the con- 
stitution-makers stopped talking about slavery while 
they were hammering out the constitution! How 
absurd it is to suppose an implied guaranty against 
the exercise of these rights, when that very. constitu- 
tion declares that they shull not be abridged, and does not 
make any exception of the case of slavery! I am 
told it was Virginia that was the means of putting 
this into the constitution; and [ thank Virginia for it. 
Now, it seems to me that, if they had meant to except 
the case of slavery, they would have said so right out, 
and not left it to this loose sort of understanding, 
which, after all, I do not see was any understanding 
at all. ; 

The fact is it's à pretty great affair to take away 
these natural rights of speaking and printing and pe- 
titioning; and especially to take them away in sucha 
case as this. And then, to take them away by impli- 
cation, too. Why, if I had seen it in the constitution 
itself, I should hardly have believed my eyes; and 
yet they say I am deprived of these rights by impii- 
cation! Now, it seems to me that in such a case as 
this, if there is to be any thing implied, it should be 
the other way; that is, in favor of my natural rights, 
and especially in favor of the rights of the poor slave, 
that I think about just as much as I doabout iny own. 

And now, to suin up the whole matter, it is my 
opinion that this implication ought to be turned the 
ether end foremost. Thats the natural way; and, 
besides, I have heard it said that when the coustiin- 
tion was made, every body expected that slavery 
would be abolished ina little while; and, as I don't 
see how that could be done unless fo'ks were to be 
allowed to speak and print against it, I think that is’ 
evidence that the understanding was that way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, look at this ploughman, as he 
lays down his newspaper, takes off his spectacles, and 
thus reasons, and tell me if his argument is not con- 
clusive and unanswerable. 


Such, sir, is the common sense which is at work 
among the people upon this question, which slavery 
has so much mystified; and this is the way the cob- 
web arguments that have been elaborated for its pro- 
tection are swept away. You will perceive that my 
farmer has brought his reasoning to a very import- 
ant conclusion, namely, that all implication in such 
a case should be in favor of natural rights; and, there- 
fore, should, in this case, be exactly the reverse of 
what is claimed in behalf of slavery. And is he not 
correct? Js it not demanded by the common sense 
and unperverted feelings of all men, that implication 
shall never be permitted to take away or abridge 
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such ttapertant rights as those of speech and the 


it may he, to ten, fifteen or twenty millions? Who 


press, fick petition. OF be Used to sustuins suen a deur peau cateuhas the strength of the mduecemeni thal 


pation as that of slavery? Does not natural justice 
revolt at it? Does not humanity, in her breathless 
struggle for victory over oppression, after a contest 
of aves, cry out against it? And yet this very impli- 
cation is now claimed to “lie at the basis of our fede- 
ral compact!” 

An implied pledge that the rights of speech, and the 
press, and petition, shall be sacrificed in favor of sla- 
very? What, sir, would have been the sensation in 
the convention of '87 if such a pledge had been pre- 
sented for its action, in the form of an article of the 
constitution? What expressions of amazement and 
indignation would have lowered in the countenances 
of Washington and Madison and Franklin upon its 
annunciation; and how would its adoption have sha- 
ken the country with a very earthquake of indignant 
feeling! And yet now! “the compromise of the con- 
stitution” and “the guaranty of the constitution” and 


very are as fawiliar with southern gentlemen, in their 
discussions of this subject, as household words. Nir, 
it is time this delusion were dispelled, and the consti- 


tution, in its true relation to this great question of | to ask whether there is not enough in the basis on tutional grant. 


slavery, properly understood. 
Though, Mr. Speaker, the ploughman’s common 
sense argument seems to me quite sufficient to settle 


this question, yet there are other reasons, not, of, 
course, so readily occurring to him, which greatly | 


strengthen the conclusion to which he arrives, namc- 
ly, tbat the implication, instead of being against the 


and petition, was clearly in its favor. This implica- 


lin the first congress, in 1789. 


tarsht be hoiden out to them? Freedom! What al- 
lics would this word raise up, and bring to the aid of 
an invader! And where then would be the boast, we 
want none of your help—we can take care of our- 
selves! 

Tbink not, Mr. Speaker, that this is the mere crea- 


tion of an excited fancy, introduced here to help out 


But besides Jet it bo considered thet, by comin 
into the amon, the necth mode slavery oh a sense i 
own—that is to the extent of the express stipulatior « 
to which I have referred. And it has since become 
emphatically its own, to the extent of slavery in this 


' District, and a slave-trade here as horrible and dise 
| graceful as is to be found in Christendom. Has not 
| the north, as well as the whole country, thus assumed 


a high responsibility to liberty and humanity? 


an argument for abolition. Itis as impossible to con-' may not the people of the north, and of every part 
template the existence of a rapidly increasing slave of the United States, seck to discharge that responsi- 
population in our country without such forebodings as bility by any and all the means which the full extent 
it would be to be unmindful of a magazine in pre- of power recognised in the constitution shall ware 
sence of an enemy, with bomb-shells charged for its rant? 


explosion. Whocver has read the debates in the | 


In asking as is so often done, “What has the north 


Virginia convention, in 1788, upon the United States to do with slavery?” it seems to be supposed that, be- 


constitution, will remember the glowing picture of 
this danger drawn by Patrick Henry, and the argu- 


cause the north have no power to legislate slavery 
out of the slave states, therefore they have no right 


ment he founded on it, that the obligation imposed to attempt to reason it out, without reflecting that, 
on the general government to “provide for the com- while legislation by the congress of the United States 
“the implied faith of the constitution” in favor of sla- ' mon defence” carried with it a right not only to say is limited by the grant of power in the constitution, 
“that every black man must fight,” but a right actu- there is,.and from the nature of the case can be, no 


ally to abolish slavery within the states. 


It is not to ` such limitation to the exercise of moral power. 


Its 


my present purpose to discuss that question; but it is legislation, so to speak, is not the creature of consti- 


It has a higher origin; it rests on a 


which he founded his argument to justify the people deeper foundation. Its jurisdiction is the world. It 


of the north in the utmost exercise of their rights of seeks no aid from civil power. 


Jt acts on mind, and 


speech and the press, and petition and legislation; with a mightier than the civil arm—with an energy 


against slavery. 


| which no such arm can resist. 


Wherever mind can 


If there are any still disposed to regard with indif-' come in contact with mind, through the agencies of 
ference the argument I have drawn from this source, ' speech and the press, there, restrained by sasha 
let me commend to their special attention the extract: but truth and justice, it puts forth its energies, an 
free exercise of the rights of speech and the press, : which I will now read from a speech of Mr. Mapison, | achieves its victories. 


Speaking of the aboli- 


tion necessary grows out of the union itself—that very , tion of the slave trade, he says: 
_ “I should venture to say it is as much for the of the states and banish slavery from their borders, 
interests of Georgia and South Carolina as of any! it left truth—omnipotent truth—truth unfettered— 


union from which the contrary implication is attempt- 
ed to be drawn. 

The union gave to the north a new and deep interest 
in the question of slavery. 
ple of the north would have felt the strong impulse 


state in the union. 


ders them less capable of self-defence. 


While the constitution gave to “the people of the 
United States” no authority to repeal the slave laws 


Every addition they receive to: free as the spirit of man—to take the wings of the 
Without the union, the peo- their number of slaves tends to weaken them, and ren-! morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of the land. 
In case of Instead of attempting the impossibility of binding it, 


of motives to which no heart can be insensible, urg- hostilities with foreign nations, they will be the means the constitution cuarantied to it a tongue and a press, 
ing the consideration of a subject so deeply inter- of inviting attack, instead of repelling invasion. It is‘ and left it to go forth to its mighty conflict with error. 


esting tothe human race. But, when the union was 
formed, they came to sustain to slavery a new rela- 
tion, involving interests and rights having important 
bearings on the present question. 


nity, and from which the whole sow of a freeman in- 
stinctively revolts. Provisions also were conceded 
whereby the power of the whole union was pledged 
to protect the states from invasion, and to put down 
domestic violence. The relation of all these stipula- 
tions to slavery is obvious. The burden they impos- 
ed is obvious—a burden rendered severer by the un- 
natural character of stipulations to aid in sustaining 
slavery. Nature itself dictates that such stipulations 
should never, by any construction, be extended be- 


a necessary duty of the general government to pro- 


_tect every part of the empire against danger, as well 
Every thing, therefore, which , fetters, do not reflect on the strange, anomalous con- 


internal as external. 


l 


It seems to me that those who deny this freedom 
to truth, and claim that it is bound by constitutional 


tends to increase this danger, though it may be a local dition in which they thus place the free states of this 

In adopting the constitution, the north entered into ‘affair, yet, if it involves national expense or safety, it: union. To most of the civilized world we may freely 
a stipulation to deliver up fugitives from oppression— ! becomes of concern to every part of the union, and is utter the voice of truth on the subject of slavery, (for 
a stipulation whose execution is abhorrent to huma- j a proper subject for the consideration of those charged by what lines of latitude, or mountains, or oceans, 
with the general administration of the government.” j can that voice be confined!) while to our southern 


‘Thus you see, sir, that the very father of the con- 
stitulion—the man so eminently distinguished for his 


| 


brethren we may not speak, because—they are our 
brethren! Were the canadas slave states, we might 


intelligence, his sound judgment, and his sober, prac-' bring to bear on them—as Great Britain has, through 
tical views—perceived and yielded to the force of her West India emancipation, upon the southern 


the argument drawn from the weakness and danger 
of slavery. 

And, Mr. Speaker, how greatly is this argument 
strengthened by the rapid increase of the slave popu- 


| lation; and especially by the obstinate determination 


yond the strict “letter of the bond;” and that, while | evinced to resist all attempts to persuade to its abo- 


a literal compliance is yiclded, the largest liberty 
should be allowed to the burdened party to use all 
lawful means to remove the necessity of a compli- 
ance. Thus, for example: If I were bound by spe- 
cific obligation to deliver up to my neighbor his fugi- 
tive slaves, and to assist him in putting down their 
efforts to regain their natural rights, and to defend 
him from attacks which might be invited, and ren- 
dered more hazardous to him by their presence in 
his family, every body would say that this very obli- 
gation would give me a peculiar claim to use all rea- 
sonable means to persuade him to emancipate them, 
and thus release me from the burdensome aud unna- 
tural obligation. 


The north is, moreover, bound to assist in provid- 
ing “for the common defence,” as well as specifical- 
ly to defend each state from invasion, and to put 

down domestic violence. And will it be asked what 

has the north to do with slavery, when it is consider- 
ed what an element of national weakness cxists in the 
two millions and three-quarters of slaves within the 
limits of the nation? The south now say—hands off; 
let us alone! But should they come to feel the com- 
bined pressure of foreign war and domestic insurrec- 
tion—which may Heaven avert!—should not we at 
the north be bound by the constitution to pour out 
our blood and expend our treasure in grappling with 
slavery—it might be, in its strongest puroxysins of 
despair and desperation? And shall we not be per- 
mitted to ask our southern brethren to avert this dan- 
ger, by converting these millions of natural enemies 
into grateful friends, and thus turning this element of 
weakness into anelement of strength? Can any thing 
be more reasonable than this? 

I kuow the south aflect to despise these stipulations 
of the constitution, and say, we ask none of your help 
—we can take care of ourselves. But who does not 
perceive the use which a foreign enemy might make 
of the slave population, now numbering a little less 

than three millions—a fearful pumber!—but rising, 


: ition, accompanied even by studied vindications of 
it aS an institution to be sustained and cherished. 


Who will not feel impressed with a sense of this 
danger when he hears such declarations as the follow- 
ing from a governor of one of the slave states of this 
union: 

“Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of being a 
political evil, is the cornerstone of our republican edifice. 
No patriot who justly estimates our privileges will 
tolerate the idea of emancipation, at any period, how- 
ever remote, or on any condition of pecuniary advan- 
tages, however favorable. I would as soon open a 
negotiation for selling the liberty of the state at once, 
as for making any stipulations for the ultimate eman- 
cipation of our slaves.” 


Having spoken of the attempts of those whom he 
calls “foreign incendiaries” to reason the south out 
of its suicidal attachment to slavery, he says: 

“It is my deliberate opinion that the laws of every 
community should punish this species of interference 
by death without the benefit of clergy, regarding the au- 
thors of it as enemies of the human race.” 

Such was the declaration of Governor McDuffie in 
a message to the legislature of South Carolina in 
1834; and it has since been followed by the notorious 
threat of hanging, made on the floor of the senate of 
the United States. 

Can any body fail to see, in the infatuation of all 
this, augmented danger in the institution of slavery? 

But, Mr. Speaker, aside from all considerations of 
national hazard, or of mere constitutional obligation 
of defence and protection, how strongly must the 
north feel impelled to take an interest in the matter 
of slavery by the simple relation of brotherhood result- 
ing from the union. This can be better felt than de- 
seribed, but is nowhere better described than in the 
simple, touching declaration: ““Whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it.” Is it 
impossible to extinguish this feeling! 


states of this union—an anti-slavery influence which 
they would find it difficult to resist. Nothing but a 
wall reaching to Heaven, and penetrating to the cen- 
tre of the earth, could exclude that influence. And 
yet the wnion of these states has reared upon ‘*Ma- 
son’s and Dixon’s line” that wall of separation! It 
leaves, indeed, a gate through which the north may 
pass, and must pass, when danger threatens; but 
when we have poured out our blood to aid in protect- 
ing and securing slavery, we must retire, without ut- 
tering, on pain of death, one word of admonition 
against a continuance of the institution. We must 
fizht and pay to suppress its insurrections, but may 
not reason and remonstrate to put an end to its injus- 
lice, and relieve the country from its danger. d 
this is the union! 


I have sometimes heard it said that, in forming the 
union, the north took the south with the incumbrance 
of slavery, and must patiently bear its evils. But 
the south it may with equal propriety be said, took 
the north with the incumbrance—if such it may be 
called—of freedom. Each necessarily subjected it- 
self to the influence of the other—an influence exert- 
ed by the official intercourse growing out of a com- 
mon government, and the facilities of social and 
commercial intercourse resulting from the union. 

And, sir, the north has felt that influence, and still 
feels it! It has, as I shall soon show, felt it ever 
since the government went into operation, in the con- 
trol which slavery has maintained over its whole ac- 
tion. Where the balance of influence will ultimate- 
ly fall remains to be seen. If the free states are true 
to themselves and the great principles of freedom, 
standing firm in their defence, there can be no doubt 
that these principles will finally triumph. But, to 
secure that result, there must be a better understand- 
ing of those principles, aud morc firmness in main- 
taining them, than I have ever been permitted to wit- 
ness here. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, something monstrous in the 
idea that this union was formed to perpetuate slavery. 
Yet such is to be the result if the claims of the south 
arc to be sustained; for the union is, in effect, there- 
by thrown around slavery as a shield of defence 
against the power of truth, which might otherwise 
be brought to bear against it, Before the union, we 
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might have spoken, and spoken with great effect. 
Without the union, we might now put forth our mo- 
ral power in unison with the alaena of British 
emancipation. But the union has been formed, and 
—we must be silen! While the rest of the world is 
moving on this great question of human rights, we 
must be silent because we have formed the union! 
This whole land is to be shrouded in the darkness of 
Egypt, and hushed in the silence of death on the 
great subject which is moving Christendom, because 
we have formed the union! 

Mr. Speaker, if this is to be the effect of the for- 
mation of this union—if it is thus to become an in- 
strument of perpetuating slavery, then should the 

reamble to the covenant of silence, the compact of 
iniquity, have been made to read thus: “We the peo- 

le of the United States, in order to form a more 
imperfect union, establish injustice, ensure domestic 
discord, provide for the common weakness, promote 
the general injury, and secure the curse of slavery 
to ourselves and cur posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United Statcs of America.” 

Such, sir, should have been the preamble to the 
constitution; for it would be perfectly descriptive of 
it if the union, of which it is the cumpact, is to be- 
come what the claims of the south would really make 
it—an instrument of perpetuating slavery. 

It is urged, as an argument for suppressing free- 
dom of speech and the press, and petition on the sub- 
ject of slavery, that the free exercise of these rights 
will have the effect of dissolving the union. Now, 
sir, I maintain precisely the reverse of this. 


will, of itself, dissolve the union. You might as well 
expect that the stopping up of /Etna’s crater would 
not produce an earthquake, as that a dissolution of 


the union would not tollow such a suppression.—j ing our southern brethen.” 


Every man who knows auy thing of the nature of the 
human soul, and the power of its agonizing sympa- 
thies with human suflermg and oppression, must ad- 
mit this. Beware how you trifle with these sympa- 
thies! Call them weakness—brand them as fanati- 
cism—denounce them as incendiary. Yet they ex- 


3 I main-| general government the slave trade was abolished, it! garding compromises, those who 
tain that this very suppression, if it can be effected, | would evince to the people a disposition towards a 


r 


l 
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had attempted to form a compact of union specifically 
providing for the pes of slavery, they would 
have been guilty of the most consummate folly; and 
yet we now hear of “the guaranties of the consti- 
tution,” and “the compromise of the constitution,” 
in favor of slavery! Sir, the guaranties were all the 
other way—guaranties drawn from the very nature 
of the union, from the spirit of the times in which it 
was formed, and from the great principles which 
“lie at the basis” of all our cherished institutions. 
While looking at the objection to the exercise by 
congress of its power of abolishing slavery here, ! 
drawn from a consideration of the indirect influence 
of such legislation upon the institution of slavery in 


union created. But, sir, while I thus reason from 
the union and its fraternal relations, in favor of the 
right of acting on southern sentiment in regard to 
slavery, I desire to declare most emphatically the 
deep sense I entertain of the peciar obligation which 
this relation imposes upon the north to act in this 
matter in the spirit of fraternal kindness and good 
will. ‘This obligation would exist without the union, 
for it is universal; much more does it exist with the 
union. We do not address ourselves to strangers and 
fureigners, but to our fellow-citizens—our brethren— 
to whom we are bound by a thousand endearing ties 
and patriotic recollections. If we claim to address 
them on the ground that we are their brethren, then 


the states, which seems to constitute the burden of: are we solemnly bound to do it in the spirit of bro- 
the objection, I have been reminded of the view ta-{ therly kindness and charity. In that spirit, if I know 
ken of the indirect influence of congressional anti- | myself, | now speak; in that spirit I have ever spo- 
slavery legislation by Mr. Madison, in the debates ‘ken; and in that spirit F desire to assure the south I 
in the first congress, to which I wish to call the parti- | shall always speak, here and elsewhere, on this sub- 
cular attention of the house. ject. 
Congress, it will be recollected, was prohibited by 
the constitution from abolishing the slave trade prior I have thus endeavored to show that congress has 
to the year 1808. Inthe debate upon a petition of: power to abolish slavery and the slave trade in this 
Dr. Franklin and others—to which I shall by and by ! istrict, and to meet the objections to the exercise 
more particularly refer—praying that congress would | of that power, drawn from a supposed implied pledge 
“step to the very verge of the power vested” in it for to Virginia and Maryland in accepting the cessions, 
discouraging the tratlic in slaves, the same objection . and an implied pledge to the whole south, in the act 
was urged against the action of congress which is | of coming into the union. 
now urged. Thus far, however, I have ovcupied a defensive po- 
On that occasion, Mr. Jackson of Georgia, said: sition, endeavoring, as well as I was able, to vindi» 
«I apprehend if, through the interference of the cate from the charge of violating pledges and disre- 
ve asked congress 
to abolish slavery and the slave trade here; and who 
total emancipation, and they would hold their proper- have exercised what they believe to be their just 
ty in jeopardy. I hope the house will order the peti- freedom of speech and of the press, for the purpose 
tion to be laid on the table, in order to prevent alarm- | of convincing the southern states of the duty of abo- 
lishing slavery within their limits. i 
And what said Mr. Madison to this? But, sir, I am not disposed to act merely on the de- 
«He admitted (says the report of that debate) that fræsire. I intend to show that, while the south 
congress is restricted by the constitution from taking charges the north with a violation of implied pledges 
measures to abolish the slave trade. Yet there are in regard to slavery, she has herself violated her own 
(said he) a variety of ways by which it could coun- clearly implied pledges on this very subject. 
tenance the abolition; and regulations might be made! Whoever will look into the history of the period 


Implied pledge of the south to the north. 


ist, and will exist, and ought to exist; and your con-/ in relation to the introduction of them into the new ‘when the constitution was formed, will find that it 


tempt and abuse of them will only increase their in- j states to be formed out of the western territory. He 
tensity. thought the subject well worthy of consideration.” 
Sir, if you would preserve this union, cease to treat] Thus, though congress could no more then abolish 
thus contemptuously the best feelings of the human! the slave trade than it can now abolish slavery in the 
heart. Cease to hurl back in the taces of the men! states, yet, in Mr. Madison’s opinion, it might very — 
and women of the north their humble petitions, pray-! properly so exercise its admitted powers of regulat- 
ing, in the name of our common humanity, that you! ing the introduction of slaves into the new states, as 
would repeal your laws which hold their brethren in | to “countenance” the abolition of the trade. Georgia 
bondage. Sir, you owe it to them—you owe it to! and South Carolina were then as jealous of the ac- 
the constitulion—you owe it to the great principles | tion of congress upon the subject of slavery, lest it 
of liberty which this nation drew in with the first! should countenance the abolition of the slave trade, 
breath of its existence, and which send the pulsa-| and place “their property in jeopardy,” as they now 
tions of health through every part of our republican, are lest the action of congress in abolishing slavery 


system, not to abridge the liberty of speech, and of 
the press, and of petition in connexion with the sub- 
ject of slavery. ìf you will assail these rights, let 
it be in connexion with some other subject, but ne- 
ver—mserer in conuexion with this! Guard them with 
vestal vigilance. lf slavery suffers from them, it 
must suffer. If it falls in its contest with “truth left 
free,” then let it full. lts full will be the safety of 
the country and the perpetuity of the union. 

Mr. Speaker, is slavery to be put in competition 
with the freedom of speech, and of the press, and of 
the right of petition? Which shall be surrendered, the 
slavery of the black man, or the noblest freedom of 
the white man? If both cannot live together, which 
shall die? Who can doubt—who can hesitate on such 
a question? And yet, sir, we are told that this con- 
test between freedom and slavery was sctled fifty 
years ago in favor of slavery—not by the constitution 
—that would have been monstrous!—but by implica- 
tions growing out of “the compromise that lies at the 
basis of the federal compact!” Sir, if this implica- 
tion lies at the basis of the compact of our union, 
then was the union placed on a mine, to be shattered 
into a thousand fragments by its inevitable explosion. 

And, sir, what I say of the effects of the abridg- 
ment of the freedom of speech and of the press, and 
of the right of petition, which is insisted on as a part 
of the “compromise,” |} must say of slavery itself.— 
Its permanency is utterly incompatible with the per- 
manency of this union. Who can expect that a free 
people can be held in fraternal embrace forever with 
a community where slavery is cherished and proclaim- 
ed as “the corner stone of republican institutions?” 
The thing is impossible. “The lily and the bramble 
may grow in social proximity, but liberty and slave- 
ry delight in separation.” Such was the sentiment 
of Pinkney, uttered in the Maryland house of dele- 
And, sir, what he thus utter- 


ve agalbst the techuyss ul tine Gord, and agaiusl Lat 


| 
| 


ject of slavery. 


and the slave trade in this District should counte- 
nance the like abolition in the states. But Mr. Ma- 
dison was not to be deterred by this from going, in 
the language of Dr. Franklin’s petition, to the “yery 
verge of the power vested in congress” over the sub- | 
The modern notions of expediency 


‘in regard to this matter seem not to have entered his 


mind. Then, indeed, slavery did not stand so much 
higher than any other interest in the country, as to 
reverse all the ordinary principles of legislation for 
the purpose of its security and protection. On the 
contrary, it was considered right to exercise the 
power of congress over the subject of slavery in the 
territories, “with a view” to “countenancing’” what 
congress could not then directly accomplish—the 
abolition of the slave trade. If Mr. Madison were 
now in this hall, and should advance such a doctrine 
in regard to the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade here, he would be denounced as a disturber of 
the peace, a “desperate fanatic,” and an enemy of 
the union. What ‘ta change has come o’er the spirit 
of” this nation since the congress of cighty-nine' | 


While considering the subject of congressional ac- 
tion in cases in which it may indirectly exert an un- 
favorable influence upon slavery, the abolition, by 
congress, of slavery in the northwestern territory, to- 
which I have already adverted, cannot escape atten- | 
tion. The ordinance of 1787 decreeing that aboli- 
tion, was expressly ratified by the first congress un- 
der the present constitution. But who can read that 
ordinance, and especially the preamble to the ‘‘six 
articles” embodied in it—to which I shall hereafter 
more particularly refer—without perceiving the iim- | 
mense anti-slavery influence it was calculated to ex- | 
er But the truth was, the country was not then 
afraid of that influence; for it was, as I shall presente 
ly show, in full accordance with the strong anti-sla- ! 
very feeling of those times. 

In attempting to maintain the right of the north to 


l 
‘ 


was then the universal expectation—an expectation 
excited by the slave states themselves, especially by 
Virginia and Maryland—that slavery would, at no 
distant day, be abolished by their own legislation.— 
Abolition, as I have already intimated, and will now 
show, was emphatically the spirit of those times.— 
Slavery was regarded as: a doomed institnution-—as 
destined to be “of few days,” and declared to be 
“full of evil.” It was considered and treated as a 
dangerous intruder, that was to be allowed, from ne- 
cessity, to hold, temporarily, as a tenant at sufer- 
ance, but by no means to be permitted to enjoy a fee 
simple in this soilof freedom. This feeling pervaded 
the country; it pervaded the convention that formed 
the constitution, and must necessarily have formed 
an essential element in the compromises which led to 
its adoption. 

Anti-slavery was the prevalent feeling of the revo- 
lution. With its first breath this nation drew in an 
abhorrence of slavery in every form. The colonial 
policy of the mother country, by which it had been 
introduced, was the subject of almost universal exe- 
cration. It was then held to be “self evident” that 
all men were “created equal, and endowed by thir 
creator with the inalicnable rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” This great truth—not sla- 
rery—was regarded as ‘the corner stone of our re- 
publican edifice.” Nor was it held to be exclusive- 
ly applicable to the Anglo-Saxon race; but the de- 
scendauts of Africa were to enjoy its benefits and 
blessings. Accordingly we find the work of African 
emancipation early commenced under its influence. 
Vermont took the lead by declaring in her constitu- 
tion in 1777 that there should be no slavery within 
her limits. Massachusetts and Pennsylvania follow- 
edin 1780, and New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island in 1794. The motives and spirit of 
these great movements are well set forth in the pre- 
amble to the abolition act of Pennsylvania; a part of 
which I beg permission to read. | > 

Iaving recounted the dangers and deliverances of 
the revolution, and expressed ‘a grateful sense of 
the manifold blessings undeservedly received from 
the hand of that Being from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift,” the preamble says: 

“Impressed with these ideas, we conceive that it 
is our duty, and we rejoice that it is in our power, to 
extend a portion of that freedom to others which has 
been extended to us. * > è æ We esteem ita 
peculiar blessing that we are this day enabled to add 
one more step to universal civilization by removing 
as much as possible the sorrows of those who have 


exert, by all constitutional means, and to the fu! ex- lived in nudeserved bondage. Weaned by a long 
teut ul Guhstitulivuas authoriiy, ab anuti-ssiiery iilus |) Course ol Cxapericnuce frum those barrow pucyudices 


enlightened judgment and enlarged humanity of the | ence on the south, I have drawn an argument from | we had imbibed, we find our hearts enlarged with 


civilized world. 


If the framers of the constitution ' the union itself, and the fraternal relation which that’ kindness and 


benevolence toward men of all condi- 
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tions and nations; and we conceive ourselves, at this 

articular period, extraordinarily called upon, by the 
biewings we have received, to manifest the sincerity 
of our professions, and to give substantial proof of 
our gratitude.” ‘And whereas the condition of those 
persons who have been heretofore denominated ne- 
gro and mulatto slaves has been attended with cir- 
cumstances which not only deprived them of the 
common blessings they were, by nature, entitled to, 
but has cast them into the deepest afilictions by an 
unnatural separation and sale of husband and wife 
from each other, and their children—an injury, the 
greatness of which can only be conceived by suppos- 
ing that we were in the same unhappy case. In jus- 
tice, therefore, to persons so unhappily circumstanc- 
ed, and who, having no prospects betore them where- 
in they may rest their sorrows and their hopes, have 
no reasonable inducement to render the service to 
society which they otherwise might; and, also, in 
grateful commemoration of our own happy deliver- 
ance from that state of unconditional submission to 
which we were doomed by the tyranny of Britain; 
Be it enacted, that no child hereafter born shall be a 
slave,” &c. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is exhibited the spirit of those 
times. Let this precious preamble be borne in mind 
as we proceed. 

In accordance with the spirit which dictated the 
emancipations of Pennsylvania and other states, was 
the ordinance of 1787, to which 1 have referred.— 
Let me call your attention to the preamble to the six 
articles in that ordinance, the last of which abolished 
slavery in the northwestern territory. It declares, 
among other things, that, “for extending the funda- 
mental principles of civil and religious liberty, which 
form thé basis whereon these republics, their laws 
and constitutions are erected, to fix and establish 
these principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions 
and governments, which forever hereafter shall be 
furmed in the said territory, * ® * it is hereby 
ordained,” &c. 

Such was the preamble to that act abolishing slave- 
ry. Then abolition was regarded as extending “the 
fundamental principles” which lay at the basis of our 
republican institutions. Now, slavery is held to be 
“the corner stone of our republican edifice.” 

In 1773, Patrick Henry, in a letter to Robert Plea- 
sants, afterwards president of the Virginia abolition 
society, said: 

“is it not amazing that, at a time when the rights 
of humanity are defined and understood with pre- 
cision, in a country above all others fond of liberty, 
we find men professing a religion the most humane, 
mild, gentle and generous, adupting a principle as 
repugnant to humanity as it is inconsistent with the 
Bible, and destructive to liberty? Every thinking, 
honest man rejects it in speculation; how few in 

ractice, from conscientious motives! * * Ibe- 
leve a time will cone when an opportunity will be of- 
fered to abolish this lamentable evil. Every thing we 
can do is to improve it, if it happen in our day; if 
not, lct us transmit toour descendants, together with 
our slaves, a pity for ibeir unhappy lot, and our ab- 
horrence of sluverys * * * Believe me, I shall 
honor the Quakers for their noble etlorts to abolish 
slavery. [tis a debt we owe to the purity of our 
religion to show that it is at variance with that law 
that warrants slavery. 1 exhort you to persevere in 
so worthy a resolution.” 


In 1776, Dr. Hopkins, then at the head of the 
New England divines, in “an address to the owners 
of negro slaves in the American colonies,” says: 

‘The conviction of the unjustifiableness of this 
practice, (slavery), has been increasing and greatly 
spreading of late; and many who have had slaves 
have found themselves so unable to justify their own 
conduct in holding thein iu bondage, as to be induc- 
ed to set them at liberty. * * * Slavery is, in 
every instance, wrong, unrighteous and oppressive— 
avery great and crying sin—there being nothing of 
the kind equal to it on the face of the earth.” 

Near the close of the revolutionary war Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in his notes on Virginia, said: i 

“i think a change already perceptible, since the 
origin of the present revolution. The spirit of the 
master is abating, that of the slave is rising from the 
dust, his condition mollifying, and the way, I hope 
preparing, under the auspices of heaven, for a total 
emancipation.” 

In 1780, John Jay, in a letter from Spain, wrote: 

“The state of New York is rarely out of my mind 
or heart; and I am often disposed to write much re- 
specting its allairs. But I have so little information 
as to its present political objects and operations, that 
Lam afraid to attempt ìt. An excellent law might 
be made out of the Pennsylvania one for the gradual 
abonner of siawi ry. “heat America eorses inte this 
measure, her prayers tu heaven will be impious. 
‘This is a strong expression, but it is just. ere | 
in your legislature I would present a bill, drawn for 


eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice in con- 
flict with avarice and oppression; a conflict, wherein 


the purpose with great care; and I would never cease 
moving till it became a law, or I ceased to be a 
member. I believe God governs the world; and I be- 
lieve it to be a maxim in His, as in our court, that 
those who ask for equity ought to do it.” 

Drawing nearer to the time when the constitution 
was adopted, and the “compromises” made which 
“guarantied” the perpetuity of slavery! we come to 
the celebrated letter of Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Price, 
of London, dated at Paris, August 7, 1785. Dr. Price 
had written a pamphlet on the subject of slavery, 
and Mr. Jefferson’s letter was in reply to one from 
the doctor on the subject of his pamphlet. l 

Mr. Jefferson begins by speaking of the manner in 
which he thinks the pamphlet—which, it seems, had 
been extensively circulated in America—witl have 
been received. “Southward of the Chesapeake,” 
he thinks, “it will find but few readers concurring 
with it in sentiment.” From the mouth to the head 
of the Chesapeake it would be received more favora- 
bly—‘the bulk of the people approving it in theory” 
—slaveholding keeping “the consciences of many 
uneasy;” while northward of the Chesapeake the op- 
ponents of its doctrines would be about as rare as 
“robbers and murders.” He then proceeds to say: 

“In Maryland I do not find such a disposition to 


In an address hy hon. James Campbell, before the 
Pennsylvania society of Cincinnati, on the 4th of July, 
1787, he said: 

“Our separation from Great Britain has extended 
the empire of humanity. The time is not for distant 
when our sister states, in imitation of our example, 
shall turn their vassels into freemen.” 

The convention that formed the constitution— 
whose “compromises” have imposed perpetual silence 
on the subject of slavery!—was then in session in 
Philadelphia, and attended on the delivery of this ad- 
dress, with General Washington at their head. 

The convention agreed to the constitution, and 
submitted it to the people of the states on the 17th of 
September, 1787. For further evidence of the pub- 
lic sentiment at that time, let me now refer to the 
debates in some of the state conventions to which it 
was submitted for ratification. 

In the debates in the North Carolina convention, 
Mr. Iredell, afterwards a judge of the supreme court 
of the United States, said: ‘‘When the entire abolition 
of slavery takes place, it will be an event which must 
be pleasing to every generous mind, and every friend 
of human nature.” Mr. Galloway, said: “I wish to 
see this abominable trade put an end to. I apprehend 
the clause (touching the slave trade) means to bring 


begin the redress of this enormity as in Virginia. | forcard manumission.” 


This is the next state to which we may turn our 


the sacred side is gaining daily recruits from the in- 
flux into office of young men grown and growing up. 
These have sucked in the principles of liberty as it 
were with their mother’s milk, and it is to them I 
look with anxiety to turn the fate of this question. 
Be not, therefore, discouraged. What you have writ- 
ten will do a great deal of good; and, could you still 
trouble yourself with our welfure, no man is more able 
to give aid to the laboring side. [Mr. Jefferson was 
not afraid of foreign interference. He looks at the 
question of slavery as belonging to no country ex- 
clusively, but affecting the common humanity.]} “The 
college of William and Mary, in Williamsburg, since 
the remodelling of its plan, is the place where are 
collected together all the young men of Virginia 
under preparation for public lite. There are there 
under the direction, most of them, of a Mr. Wythe, 
one of the most virtuous of characters, and whose 
sentiments on the subject of slavery are unequivocal. 
I am satisfied that if you could resolve to address an 
exhortation to those young men with all the elo- 
quence of which you are master, that its influence 
on the future decision of this important question 
would be great, perhaps decisive.” [What a re- 
quest! A Virginian asking an abolitionist to address 
a letter on the subject of slavery to ue men of 
that state, preparing for publie life! nd they too, 
members ofa college! Now the subjeet must not be 
agitated in colleges, even in New England, and Dr. 
Price’s pamphlets and letters to the young men of 
Virginia would be seized in the post office and burat.] 

“Thus you see,” continued Mr. Jefferson, “that so 
far from thinking you have cause to repent what 
you have done, I wish you to do more, and wish it 
on the assurance of its effect. The information I 
have received from America of the reception of 
your pamphlet in the different states agrees with the 
expectation I had formed. £ 

THOS. JEFFERSON.” 

Proceeding in the order of time, I come to the de- 
clarations of Whashington. In writing to Robert 
Morris on the 12th of April, 1736, General Washing- 
ton said: 

«There is nota man living who wishes more sin- 
cerely than I doto see a plan adopted for the abolition 
of slavery; but there is only one proper and cffectual 
mode by which it can be gheompliahed: and that is, 
by legislative authority, and this, as far as my suf- 
frage will go, shall never be wanting.” 

On the 10th of May, 1736, he thus wrote to La- 
fayctte: 

“It [abolition] certainly might and ought to be ef- 
fected, and that, tuo, by legislative authority.” Ina 
letter to John Fenton Mercer, of Septeinber 9, 1736, 
he said: 

‘“‘Itis among my first wishes to see some plan adont- 
ed by which slavery in this country may be abolished 
by law.” 

To John Sinclair he wrote: 

“There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual 
abolition of slavery which neither Maryland nor Vir- 
ginia have at present, but which nothing is more cer- 
tain than that they must have, and at a period not 
REMOTE.” 

These strong expressions of sentiment by General 
Washington, it should be observed, were uttered only 
a MERE before the sesshom of the eenuyveatios, boas ie 
at its head, which Jorined the cunsiitutiun that gua- 


Luther Martin, of Maryland, a member of the con- 
vention that formed the constitution of the United 
States, said: “We ought to authorise the general go- 
vernmentto make such regulations as shall be thought 
most advantageous for the gradual abolition of slavery 
and the emancipation of the slaves which arc already in 
the state.” 

Judze Wilson, of Pennsylvania, one of the con- 
vention that framed the constitution, said in the Penn- 
sylvania convention that ratified it: “I consider this 
clause (that relating to the slave trade) as laying the 
foundation for banishing slavery out of this country. 
It will produce the same kind of gradual change 
which was produced in Pennsylvania. The new 
states which are to be formed will be under the con- 
trol of congress in this particular, and slaves will 
never be introduced among them. It presents us 
with the pleasing prospect that the rights of man- 
kind will be acknowledged and established through- 
out the union.” 

In the Virginia convention of 1787, Mr. Mason, au- 
thor of the Virginia constitution, said: 

“The augmentation of slaves weakens the states; and 
such a trade is diabolical in itself, and disgraceful to 
mankind. x . * As much as J value the 
union of all the states, I would not admit the south- 
ern states (South Carolina and Georgia) into the 
union, unless they agree to the discontinuance of 
this diszraceful trade, because it would bring weak- 
ness and not strength to the union.” Mr. Johnson, 
said: 

“The principle (of emancipation) has begun since 
the revolution. Let us do what we will, it will come 
round. Slavery has been the foundation of that im- 
piety and dissipation which have been so much dis- 
seminated among our countrymen. If we were totally 
annihilated, it would do much gocd.” 

Patrick Henry contended that, by the constitution, 
congress would have power to abolish slavery as in- 
dispensably necessary to the safety of the country, 
whose “general defence” was committed to its care. 
In addition to this argument, he said: “Another thing 
will contribute to bring this event about—slavery is 
detested. We feel its fatal etlects. We deplore it with 
the pity of humanity.” 

In the Massachusetts convention of 1788, Gencral 
Heath said that “slavery was confined to the states 
now existing. It could not be extended. By their 
ordinance congress had declared that the new states 
should be republican states, and have no slavery.” 

Judge Dawes, said: “Although slavery is not smit- 
ten by an apoplexy, yet it has received a mortal 
wound, and will die of consumption.” 

Such are some of the expressions of opinion in the 
conventions that adopted Ae constitution, in regard 
to slavery, and its probable speedy abolition. ‘The 
expressions inrezard to the latter may all be summed 
up in the brief and significant language of Judge 
Dawes—slavery “has received a MORTAL WOUND, 
AND WILL DIE OF CoNStUMPTION.” This, indecd, was 
public opinion of that day; and yet we are now told 
that the constitution, whieh drew its first breath in 
the atmosphere of that public opinion, contained an 
implied guaranty, or had connected with it such com- 
promises as implied a guaranty, for the seeurity of 
slavery, even at the expeuse of a sacrifice of the 
rights of speech, and the press, and petition! Every 
body understood that slavery was mortally wounded, 
and destined to speedy death; and vet. by a strange 
mercomaney of ecient local hopteati n, there was 
at tuat very time thrown around it the shield of the 


ranties” the perpetuity of slavery! But let us come | union for protection against its great encmics—free- 


a little nearer to the adoption of the constitution. 


dom of specch and freedom of the press! 
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| Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, said: “That, on en- 
going to show the state of public sentiment soon after, tering into this government, they 


Let me now refer to n few expressions of opinion 


the adoption of the constitution. 


oe Carolina and 
t 


Georgia) apprehended that the other states * * * 


In the Maryland house of delegates in 1789, Wm. | Would, from motives of humanity and benevolence, be 


Pinkney, said: 

“But sir, is it possible that this body should not 
feel for the reputation of Maryland? Is national ho- 
nor unworthy of consideration? Is the censure of an 
enlightened universe insufficient to alarm us? 
character of my country among the nations of the 
world is as dear to me as that country itself.” [No- 
ble sentiment! But in what Maryland bosom does 
it now beat, in reference to slavery and the slave 
trade here, for which this nation is responsible to “an 
enlightened universe?” 
(continues Mr. P.) must Maryland at this moment 
make in the eyes of those who view her with deli- 
beration. Is she not at once the fair temple of free- 
dom and the abominable nursery of slaves‘:—the 
school for patriots and the foster-mother of petty 
despots?—the asserter of human rights and the pa- 
tron of wanton oppression? Here have emigrants 
from a land of tyranny found an asylum from perse- 
cution; and here also have those who came as right- 
fully free as the winds of heaven found an eternal 
grave for the libertics of themselves and their poste- 
rity. * * ®*® æ Sir, by the eternal principles of 
natural justice, no master in the state has a right to 
hold his slave in bondage a single hour. * * # 
To me, sir, nothing for which I have not the evidence 
of my senses is more clear than that it (slavery) will 
one day destroy that reverence for liberty which is 
the vital principle of a republic.” [Now slavery has 
become essential to the preservation of or liber- 
ties—the “corner stone of our republican edifice.’’] 
Sir, the thing is impolitic; never will your coun- 
try be productive; never will its agriculture, its 
commerce, or its manufactures flourish so long as 

they depend on reluctant bondmen for their pro- 
gress.” 


What must have been the state of public sentiment 
which could in the legislature of aslave state bear such 
an indignant, burning rebuke, of slavery as this? Did 
Pinkney or the body whom he addressed, believe that 
there was in or about the constitution of the United 
States any “implied” prohibition of freedom of SPEECH 
on the subiect of slavery? 

Let me now turn, for further evidence of public 
sentiment, to the debates in the first congress. On 
the 12th of February, 1790, a memorial was pre- 
sented, signed by Benjamin Frauklin, president of the 
Pennsylvania abolition society, setting torth in strong 
language the injustice of slavery, its inconsistency 
with our institutions, and the duty of all to labor to 
effect its abolition; and asking congress to take into 
consideration the traflic in slaves, and ‘step to the 
very verge of the power vested” in it for ‘‘discourag- 
ing every species of traffic in the persons of our fel- 
low men.” 


The reception of this petition was neither object- 
ed to, nor “considered” as objected to; but it was 
respectfully received and considered. In the debate 
that arose upon it, Mr. Parker, of Virginia, said: “I 


cannot help expressing the pleasure | feel in finding 


so considerable a part of the community attending to 


matters of such momentous concern to the future 


Pr and happiness of THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 


think it my duty as A CITIZEN OF THE UNION to es- 


pouse their cause.” 


The | Virginia, the mover of the proposition, said: 


“What a motley appearance |! 


to vote for a general emancipation.” 


ae ep eg 


me eee 


‘norable Zephania Swift, chief justice of the same 


state; honorable Cæsar A. Rodney, attorney general 


| of the United States; honorable James A. Bayard, 


United States senator from Delaware; Governor 


| Bloomfield, of New Jersey; hon. William Rawle, 


In a debate at the previous session of congress, the late venerable head of the Philadelphia bar; 


(May 13, 1789), on a proposition to impose a duty of 
ten dollars each on imported slaves, Mr. Parker, of 
“He 
hoped congress would do all that lay in their power 
to restore to human nature its inherent E 
and, if possible, to wipe off the stigma under which 


Messrs. Foster and Tillinghast, of Rhode Island; 


Messrs. Ridgley, Buchanan and Wilkinson, of Mary- 
land; and Messrs. Pleasants, McLean and Anthony, 


of Virginia. 
_ For the purpose of showing the principles and ob- 
Jects of these societies, let me refer briefly to the con- 


‘America labored. The inconsistency in our princi- stitution of two of them, and the memorials to con- 
| ples, with which we are justly charged, should be 


gress of two others. The following is the preamble 


done away, that we may show by our actions the pure | to the constitution of the Pennsylvania society: 


beneficence of the doctrine we hold out to the world | 


in our Declaration of Independence.” 


Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, said: It was the fashion 
of the day to favor the liberty of the slaves.” 

Mr. Madison said: ‘The dictates of humanity, the 
principles of the people, the national safety and hap- 
a and prudent policy require itof us. * * # 

conceive the constitution, in this particular, 
formed in order that the government, whilst it was 
restrained from laying a total prohibition, might be 
able to give some testimony of the sense of America with 
regard to the African trade. * * Jt is to be hoped 
that, by expressing a national disapprobation of this 
trade we may destroy it, and save ourselves from 
reproaches, and our posterity the imbecility ever at- 
tendant on a country filled with slaves. * œ 
there is any one point in which it is clearly the poli- 
cy of this nation, so far as we constitutionally can, to 
vary the practice obtaining under some of the state 
governments, it is this.” 

Such was the strong anti-slavery feeling manifest- 
ed in the first congress. And it is worthy of remark 
that the question of slavery was treated as a national 
question—arguments for national interference, to 
the full extent of constitutional power, and with 
a view to “varying the practice under some of the 
state governments,” being drawn from considera- 
tions of national honor, national strength and nation- 
al safety. 

Pursuing the order of time, let me give two ad- 
ditional and pointed reprobations of slavery by dis- 
tinguished men of that period. In 1794, Dr. Rush 
declared: 

“Domestic slavery is repugnant to the principles 
of Christianity. It prostrates every benevolent and 
just principle of action in the human heart. Itis re- 
bellion against the authority of a common Father. It 
is a practical denial of the extent and efficacy of the 
death of a common Saviour. [tisa usurpation of 
the prerogative of the great Sovereign of the universe, 
who has solemnly claimed an exclusive property in 
the souls of men.” 

In 1796, Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, judge of the 
supreme court of that state, and professor of law in 
the college of William and Mary, in a letter to the 
general assembly of that state, urging the abolition 
of slavery, said: “Should we not, at the time of the 
revolution, have broken their fetters? Is it not our 
duty to embrace the first moment of constitutional health 
and vigor to effectuate so desirable an object, and to 
remove from us a sigma with which our euemies will 


i never fail to upbraid us, nor our consciences to re- 


proach us?” 
I come now, Mr. Speaker, to another, and, in some 
respects, much stronger evidence of the prevalence 


Mr. Page, of Virginia, (afterwards governor), said: | of anti-slavery sentiments at the period to which I 


‘in their 
| every part of the human race and in a more particu- 


“It having pleased the Creator of the world to 


ı make of one flesh all the children of men, it becomes 


them to consult and promote each other's happiness, as 
members of the same family, however diversified they 
may be by color, situation, religion, or different states 
of society. It is more especially the duty of those 


| persons who profess to maintain for themselves the 
was | rights of human nature, and who acknowledge the 


obligations of Christianity, to use such means as are 
power to extend the blessings of freedom to 


Jar manner to such of their fellow creatures as are 
entitled to freedom by the laws and constitutions of 
any of the United States, and who, notwithstanding, 


| are detained in bondage by fraud or violence. From 
‘a full conviction of the truth and obligations of these 
| principles—from a desire to diffuse them wherever 
ithe miseries and vices of slavery exist, and in hum- 
i ble confidence of the favor and support of the Father 


of mankind, the subscribers have associated them- 
selves under the title of the ‘Pennsylvania society 


| for promoting the abolition of slavery and the relief 


of free negroes unlawfully held in bondage.’ 
| The following is part of the preamble to the con- 


stitution of the New Jersey society: 

“It is onr boast that we live under a government 
wherein life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, are 
recognised as the universal rights of man. We abhor 
that inconsistent, illiberal and interested policy which 
withholds those rights from an unfortunate and de- 
graded class of our fellow creatures.” 


The Connecticut and Virginia societies sent me- 
morials to congress. The following is an extract 
from the former: 

“From a sober conviction of the unrighteousness 
of slavery, your petitioners have long beheld with 
' grief our fellow men doomed to perpetual bondage in 
la country which boasts of her treedom. Your pcti- 
lioners were led by motives, we conceive, of general 
i philanthropy (now it is ‘fanaticism’’) to associate 
ourselves together for the protection and as:istance 
of this unfortunate part of our fellow men.” 

The memorial of the Virginia society is headed, 
“The memorial of the Virginia society for promoting 
the abolition of slavery.” The following is an extract: 

Your memorialists fully believing that slavery is 
not only an odious degradation, but an outrageous 
violation of one of the most essential rights of human 
nature, and utterly repugnant to the precepts of the 
| gospel,” &c. 
| It would seem to be an appropriate closing of this 
mass of testimony to read, as I will now beg perinis- 
sion to do, an extract from a sermon of President 
| Edwards, the younger, preached before the Cunnecti- 
cut Abolition society, September 15, 1791. 

“Thirty years ago (said he) scarcely a man in this 


«He was in favor of the com:nitment. He hoped’ have referred. I do not allude to expressions of in- | country thought either the slave-trade or the slavery 
that the designs of the respectable memorialists would dividual opinion, but to associated opinion and associ- | of negroes to be wrong; but now, how many and able 


not be stopped at the threshold, in order to preclude ated effort in favor of the abolition of slavery. Yes, 
a fair discussion of the memorial. He placed him-' sir, so strongly was the public mind moved in the 
self in the case of a slave.” [This is the true posi- subject of “abolition” that abolition societies were 
tion; to make the slave’s case our own; to “remem-' actually formed in Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
ber these in bonds as bound withthem.” When we do | York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
this, we shall go where Franklin asked the first con-|Jand and Virginia. ‘The Penis lvania socicty was 


ress to go, to “the very verge” of our power to abo- formed in 1780, and incorporated by act of the le-) 


lish, and where we cannot abolish, to “discourage” gislature in 1787—Benjamin Franklin, president; Dr. 
slavery. But to propose with the quotation. | “He | Rush, secretary. The New York socicty was form- 
placed himself in the case of a slave, and said that, | ed in 1785—John Jay, president, afterwards Alexan- 
on hearing thst congress had refused to listen to the der Hamilton. The \ aryland socicty was formed 
decent suggestions of the respectable part of the com- | in 1789. Among its officers were Judge Chase and 
munity,” [rar the petitioners are “despicable fana- Luther Martin. In 1790 the Connecticut society was 


tics!}?? “he should infer that the general government, ' formed—Dr. Stiles, president, and Simeon Baldwin, 


from which was expected great good would result to (late Judge Baldwin) secretary. In the same year 
every class of citizens, had shut their ears against, the Virginia society was formed—Robcrt Pleasants, 
the voice of humanity.” | president; and also the New Jersey society, which had 
Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: “I cannot, fori an acting committee of five members in each county 
my part, conceive how any person can be said to ac-' in the state. In reference to these societies, I find in 
uire property in another. [ do not know how far the “Anti-Slavery Examiner,” which I hold in my 
might go, if I was one of the judges of the United hand, the following: 
States, and those people were to come before me, «Among the distinguished individuals who were 
and claim their emancipation; but Tam sure I would efficient ctficers of these abolition societies, and dele- 
go as far as | could.” | gates feom their respective state sock ties ab tne an- 
Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said: “Ie saw the’ nual meeting of the American convention for pro- 
disposition of the house, and he feared it would be re-| moting the abolition of slavery, were honorable Uriah 


ferred toa cosmmilicc, mangre all their opposition.” Tracy, United States senator from Connecticut; ho- 


advocates, in private life, in our legislatures, and in 

i congress, have appeared, and openly and irrefrazably 
{pleaded the rights of humanity, in this as well as 
other instances? And if we judge of the future by 
the past, within fifty years from this time (the fifty 
years are about expiring!) it will be as shameful for 
a man to hold a negro slave as to be guilty of com- 
mon robbery or theft.” 

Upon the testimony thus presented, I cannot, Mr. 
Speaker, find time for an extended commentary. 
Nor do I deem it necessary. It seems to me impos- 
sible that it should have failed to convince all who 
have heard it, that, so far from there having been an 
implied pledge on the part of the free states that the 
subject of slavery should not be agitated, there arose 
necessarily, from the common sentiment of that period 
in regard to slavery, from the perfect freedom with 
which it was every where assailed, and from the 
general expectation of its speedy abolition, an impli- 
cd pledge on the part of the slave states that no ob- 
stacles should be interposed to the freest action of 
public sentinent in regard to it; but that they would, 
in fact, continue to co-operate, as they were then co- 
operati an wath the ponanthropsis of the worth, ia 
producing a public sentiment that should, ‘at no dis- 
tant day,” put an end to the evil. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 
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a memmen aea 
CHRON ICLE. 


aa a a es a 
Tus Amistap AFRICANS. The Emancipator states 
that the etforis to make up sufficient funds to reconvey 
those foreigners to tbeir own country have iled. An 
application was made to the president of the United 
States fur the co-operation of the general government, — 
By the original decree of the circut! court (against which 
the claimants appealed) it was ordered that ‘these Af- 
ricaus be delivered to the executive for the purpose of 
being sent to their own country, under the act of con- 
gress of 1313 for the suppression of the slave trade.” , 
T'o this application the following reply was received 
from the acting secretary of state: 
“Department of state, Washington, 6th October, 1841. 
Sin: Lam instructed by the president to inform you 
tha: ne knows of no provision of law to cover the case 
presented in your letter to the secretury of state, of the 
234 ultimo, and turther, that there is no ship of war at pre- 
sent destined to the coast of Atrica. 
The president regrets this state of things, as it de- 
rives hun of the pleasure which he would otherwise 
ave iu aiding the uofurtunate Africans to return to their 
native country. Ihave the honor to be your obd’t ser- 


vant, (Signed) 
FLETCH 


ER WEBSTER, acting secretary. 
Lewis Tuppan, esq. New York.” 


Baxx Items. An assignment was made by the bank 
of the United States of Pennsylvania, to secure the pay- 
ment of their post notes given to the Philadelphia banks. 
‘The National Gazette contains a list of the securives as- 
sizned to redeem the circulatiug notes, post nutes, other 
than those secured by the assigument above relerred to, 
debts due state banks, and the depositors. These 
amounted on the Ist of April last, to $7,323,731; and of 
these the National Gazette estimates more than 5,000,000 
dollars to remain unpaid, while the Philadelphia Gazette 
reduces the amount to 3,609,000. Be this as it may says 
the New York American, “a glance at the hst, will abun- 
dantly sansfy every business man, that the securiues will 
not pay 50 cents per dollar on the claims. Tne valua- 
tons made in the table of the editorsot the National Ga- 
zeite, are far above the amount that could be iminediate- 
ly realized from them, as many of the stocka are utterly 
lnsaleable, except in very sinall lots to fulfil speculauve 
contracts; and the bonds and murigages, and bills re- 
ceivable, of worth any thing at all, can only be made 
avilable at a future period, perhaps many years hence ” 

After giving an abstract from the list assigned, the 
same paper adds, “under the best circumstances, scarce- 
Jy $2,000 000 can be realized trom these assets, and con- 
sequently the balance of 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 will suil 
remaina charge on the properly under the veneral as- 
signmeut—and to this must be added, u probable balance 
due the Philadelphia City banks, as the property assign- 
ed to cover them, is Universally considered insuificient; 
and alsoany reclamations which may be made from 
Europe, for balances of the bonds due there, which the 
stocks pledged have not been sullicient to sausty, and 
whieit, if the stocks were sold at present prices, would 
be psiny $5,000,000. We leave our readers to judge 
frum these tacts, what chance there is for the creditors of 
the bank—we say nothing for the stockholders, as we 
believe, that fur a long ume past, their cause has been 
allowed to be hopeless.” The editor further expresses 
his persuasion that the Money with which Mr. Jaudon 
paid the interest due this month in London, was raised 
by the sale in the N 


ew York and Philadelphia markers, | who passed as Mrs. W. 


tha! place, bound to Ohio, forsale. Half a dozen yess 
ugo, the same county used to bring cattle from Ohio. 
Thisexport from Knox county, is suid to be one of the 
fruits of its agricultural society. 


Corron. For particulars in the Liverpool market, see 
the toreign articles page 129. 

New Orleans Market, Oct. 16. The sales of the week 
are 9,300 bales at 8} fur midling to 124 cts. for good and 

ne. 

The Liverpool cotton market, that great barometer of 
the manufactures of England, continues in a stagnant 
state. There has, however, been a shuht improvement 
during the last week of September, the sales during 
which amount to 27,120 bags, of which about a fourth 
have been taken on speculation and for export. 

The effect has been slightly favurable to our home 
markets fur the article. 


Deatus. During the last week in New York 188, ot 
which 35 were by consumption. In Philadelphia 101, of 
which 28 were under two years, and 16 died of con- 
sumption. In Baltimore 46, of which 16 were under two 
years—six were free colored. and two slaves. 

Amonyt the deaths reported last week, is one at Far- 
mington, Massachusetts. A young man.named Henry 
Coulidge, ot that place, having shaved the face of his 
dead futher previous to the interment of the corpse, soon 
after applied the saine razor to his own face. Although 
his father had died a natural death, and nothing at all 
remarkable had been observed in the manner of his dis- 
ease, the face and head of the son began to swell almost 
immediately after having finished the operation of shav- 
ing, and in a short time he was himself a corpse. 

The Boston Atlas says: Such cases of extreme irrita- 
tion, thongh rare, are not unprecedented, although the 
explanation of such pkenomena is by no means easy. — 
In the present case, the absorption of virus frum the dead 
body seems almost impossible, though there is no other 
manner in which we can at all satisfactorily account for 
the violent irritation which fullowed the use of the razor, 
and its fatal effects. 

New Orleans. On the 10th, 19 by yellow fever; on the 
14th, 20, of which 12 by the fever; on the 16th, 20 deaths 
16 of the fever; on the 17th, 20, of which 16 by fever; on 
the ISth and 19th, there were 44 deaths, of which 25 
were by Yellow fever. 

For the week ending the 16th, 151 deaths, of which 93 
were of vellow fever. 

General Thomas Cadwalader, died at his residenee 
in Plitadelphia on the 26th aged 61. 

Edward W. Lewis, for several years clerk in the 2d au- 
ditor's office Washington, aged. 41. 


Epwarps, the forger, it appears played off a curious 
farce in London, aside from fleecing the old earl out of 
his $1,000. We have seen a gentleman who was a re- 
sident in London at the time, who gives the following de- 
tails of an occurrenence, which will give a little insight 
into the “colonel’s” private operations. His publie ones 
are already conspicuous before the world. Edwards 
buarded last summer at Long’s hotel, Bond street, Lon- 
don, about six weeks. He hada friend, col. Winfrey, 
with him, and their joint bill amonnted to £150. ‘They 
lived sumptuously every day, but when called upon for 
payment, their hesisation led to somme inquiries of the 
American and Texian ambassadors. An expose took 
place which resulted in cul. Edwards leaving for France, 
and col. Winfrey for New York, in the ship Ontario last 
January. He wasaccompanied by a female companion, 
wubuess they are now preying 


of the notes of the bank at least to the amount of $156,540. | upon the unsuspecting under a disguise in some portion 


Meantime the United States have brought suit against | of the country. 


the instiution for the balance due to the government— 
say %330,000—and it is not unlikely thatthe government 
will be found to have preference of all assignments. 

The stock of this bank is now quoted at 837 to SE in 
New Yurk and Philadelphia, and the notes at 56 per 
cent. discount. | 

Letters froin London state that Mr. Jaudon has paid 
the interest on the debentures, beld in Eagland, and has 
gone on the continent for the saine purpose. 

The New York Express ot Monday, P. M. says: The 
brokers refuse to buy the bills of the bank of Orleans and 
of the Commercial bank of Butřalo this morning. except 
at exhorbitant rates; those banks having failed to redeem 
their issues at Albany. 

The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian says: We under- 
stand that several of the banks in Philadelphia refuse 
toreceive in payment the notes issued by the ‘Towanda 
bank, the Erie bank, and one of the Berks county 
banks. Even the small notes of these banks are re- 
fused. "i 

Broken banks. The comptroller of the state gives no- 
tice that the bills of the tollowing broken banks will be 
y-deemed at the office of the bank department, at the 
times and at the rate mentioned below 

IS41, 1 Nov. tills of the Umted States bank of Buffalo, 
at 77 per cent. 

1841, 3 Nov. bills of tho Union bank of Buffalo, at 81 
per cent , 

1841, 8 Nov. bills of Merchante Exchange bank of 
Dafo, secured by public stocks, 5! per cent; secured 
by stcceks and real estate, 69 per cent. 


Brirast, Irevanp. n 1831 had not 62,000 inha bitants, 
according to recent census it now has 100,000, increase 
62 per ceatin LO years 
The st. Lows Republican 
nox county, 


CATTLE IN ree West. 
erates that 5,000 bead of cattle, raised in K 
Mlinois, bordering on Peoria, in the west, 


[Phil. N. Amer. 


Excnances. New York on London 93 a 10 premium; 
on France 5r. 175 a 152; on Boston par to 3; Philadel- 
hia 23 a 3; Baluinore 2a 25; Raleigh and Wiknington, 

.C 35 a45 Charleston Lia 14; interior of S. C. 23 
3; Savannah 22; Mobile 73; interior of Alabama 8 a 9; 
New Orleans 23; St. Louis 93; Louisville 65; Cincinnati 
Y; Nashville 10$. 


An Estate. The New Orleans Crescent, says: Col. 
Wood, late representative for the city of Natchez, has 
sailed to England with documents sufficient to prove him 
the rightful heir to the great Wood estate. The colonel 
will only be worth about 313,000,000. 


FLoripa. A letter from Tampa, October 18, to the 
editor of the New York American says—" Alligator has 
this moment got in. Ihave just returned froin head 
quarters, and have once more favorable news. Neeth- 
la-Mathla, the chief of the Micasoukies, and brother of 
Tiger-Tail, is within a few miles of this, and co:ning in. 
Allthe Micasoukies are coming. They have been visit- 
ed with the sickness that has so ravaged the gulph coast. 
Wagons are to be sent ont to bring in their sick. Tige- 
Tail is lame, and has also to be bronght in. ‘his done, a 
deputation will then be sent to the Creckson our borders, 
and there is no doubt that the example of the Miscasou- 
kies will bring them in also; when all our northern fron- 
tiers will be left clear, and no enemv-between vou and 
me. The whole force will then be direcied against Sam 
Jones.” 

teu Jones is supposed to have about 2,000 Semi- 
noles, of which 250 are warriors with which he occupies 
the everglades—and against which a formidable demon- 
stration is now making.) 

Later. The U. S. steamer Gen. Taylor, arrived at 
Saacuaeabon tbe %8 h trom Penia 
aat Tgeruul and mosi of ine banu, abuut LUO inuans, 
have been induced by Alligator to come into Tampa— 


A PASSERET states 


recently left! where they are safe under the care of Col. Worth. Aili- 
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gator is one of the Indians recently arrived in the terri- 
tury from Arkansas, for the purpose of* inducing his 
brethren to emigrate to that country. 

Information from Tampa to the 14th.—Colonel Worth 
had shipped 250 Indians to the west, amongst them, was 
Coaccochee and his entire band, Hospiteki gud eighty-five 
of his band, and a considerable poruon of Halleck’s peo- 
ple; and that arrangements are in rapid proyzress fur exe 
tensive and energetic winter operatious., 


Fiour now sells in Baltimore at 6. The inspections 
of last week in Baltumore were 13,183 barrels, 1,070 half 
barrels. 

At Philadelphia $63. 

At Mobile price $7}. 

At Charleston, South Carolina, $6}. 

At Cincinnan $5. 

At Rio Janeiro, 2d Sept. stock of flour on hand 40,000 
barrels; receipts during July 12,000 barrels—inosily from 
the Unned States; 1.500 from Europe. Richmond city 
Mea TORENS 16/600; fresh flour 151750; Baltimore 

i . 

The New York Commercial Advertiser estimates the 
stock of flour now in store in that city at 150,000 barrels 
against 50,000 barrels at this time last year. 

Twenty thousand bushels of wheat, two thousand 
eight hundred bushels of corn, and eight thousand two 
hundred barrels of fluur were received in Butlulo on 
Friday the 22d inst. 

Daring the third week in October the quantity of flour 
delivered from the Erie canal at Albany and ‘Troy, was 
62,740 bris. and of wheat 47,608 bushels. 


ALEXANDER McLgop. A public dinner was given 
by cinzens of Montreal to this fortuitous great man, upon, 
his arrival there. They are welcome to make as much 
as they can of him. 

Tne Montreal Courier says: The noble manner in 
which Mr. MeLeod’s case was conducted by Mr. Spen- 
cer, United States district attorney, has called forth a ge- 
neral expression of approbation, and it is telt that if the 
sentunems expressed by that gentleman are common to 
many of his countrymen, there can be httle danger 
hosuhues arising between the two countries. ‘The cor- 
respondent of the Herald, writing from Utca, notices the 
generous warmth manifested by the counsel, and infers 
from it “that the animosity which we believed to exist in 
the United States against England and Englishmen is 
nut so acrimonious as we fancy.” 

The correspondent ot the St. Catherine's Journal, 
writing while the trial was still going on, says: “Now, 
as to the jury, amore inellent, upright and honest set 
of men could not be selected within’ the limits of this 
conupent. ‘They are, to a man, religious and members 
of the temperance suciety; this I know. for they all occupy 
a room adjoining my own, at the Temperance House in 
this city. And further, in relation to the attending the 
trial, l have not seen as much confusion or disturbance, 
or any indications of the like nature, as would cause an- 
hoyance to the must devout worshippers in any Chris- 
tan meeting that I ever attended, and it is su very diffe- 
rent from what I anticipated that I have nv words to ex- 

ress iny admiration and feelings upon the subject; and 

have no hesitation in declaring that I do not believe 
that a more fair and impartial investigation In a cause 
of lite and death, was ever held in any country.” 


Srece. The London packet ship Quebec, from New 
York, took out $272,090 in s secie, the Garrick for Liver- 
pool $35,500; and the Lowa tor Havre $82,000, 


Srocks. Prices at New York. Illinois 6’s 42; Indiana 
sterling and dollar bonds 4532465, Farmers ‘Trust 495; 
U. States bank of Pennsylvania 4a43; (the latter 13 quot- 
ed at Philadelphia on the 22d, at 33133); Ohiu 6's 92; 
Kentucky 6's 813. 

In England. Vie American stock market remained, on 
the 5 hingt. in a state of depression and inactivity, and 
except for N. York and Omo state stocks, and U. S. bank 
shares, ia which occastonal transactions occur, our qno- 
tations must be considered as nominal — [hnois dekhe 
bonds, 6 per cent. 1870, 50. Indiana do. 5 per cent. 
1863, 50. Louisiana do five per cent. 77. Maryland do. 
5 per cent. 13. New York state 5. percent. 1845 to 1860, 
78 tu 79 ex. div. Ohio 6 per cent. 1850 to 1360.35 to 86. 
Pennsylvania 5 per cent. 1354 to 1865, 65. Massachu- 
setts 5 per cent. 1863, 95. United States bank shares 
£1 5s. to £1 153. 


Tea. The export of tea from Canton to the United 
States, frou 30.h June, 1810, to 30: June, 1841, was 
85,000 chests. 


Tonacco. Liverpool, 21 Oct. The sales of the month 
of September consisted of 141 hogsheads Virginia 
leat, 143 strips do., 270 Kentucky leaf, 434 do. strips, 
15 Maryland—‘otal 1,053, being the largest month since 
March, when 1,833 hds. were sold. 

The imports of tis year have been - - 8.670 


- 
a 


Same period of 1810 - - =- - e + + 6,492 
Increase - + © - - + 2,172 


The quality being better than usual prices will be main- 
tained, as iullows: James River leat faded 24 a 3; ordinary 
sound 4; middling 5; good 55 a 6; fine 6n 65; Janes 
River strips, taded 3; o-dinarv sound 5 a 5$; mddhng 6 
aor good 63 a 74; fine 8; Keutucky leat 3a 6; strips 

a7, 

The inspections of Inst week at Baltimore, consisted 
of 702 hds. Marvland and 98 Ohi». 


Waat. A shite advances has tahen place in process 
Maryland red is at 11S to 125; Penusylvania red 126 to 
123. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Livine in EnaLanp. The London correspondent | lically 


most interesting to your readers were £54,000 for 
services in Canada; £9,447 for the expenses of the 
Indian de ents in Upper and Lower Canada; 
£200 for the military estimates in Nova Scotia and 
Sable Island; €5,795 for defraying tbe expenses of 
ecclesiastical establishments in the British North 
American provinces; £12,500 for the maintenance of 
soni negroes; £15,000 for promoting the moral 
and religious institution of emancipated negroes; and 
£19,000 for defraying the Niger expedition; £19,600 
towards the foreign service or £15,000 for pub- 
lic education in England; ditto for Ireland; £6,000 
for the subsistence of Polish refugees; £10,000 for 
taking the census in Ireland and £58,000 for com- 

nsation to British merchants for the Joss of book 

ebts and meee Ee Spanish war of 1804. 


The Vera Cruz dates are to the 8th October. 

Santa Ana, having arrived at the capital with his 
troops, on the night of the 2d September, about 3 
o’clock, captured by assault the fort of San Francis- 
co, one of the strongest holds of Bustamente, and 
also the fort of St. Geronimo. Most of the officers 
and men captured, immediately enrolled themselves 
among Santa Ana’s party. 

On the 3d, President Bustamente, with 1,500 in- 
fantry and 500 cavalry, attacked one of the posts of 
Santa Ana, but being resisted by 400 men of the 
corps of Puebla and Largas, was repulsed with great 
loss, and retired, leaving on ‘the ground his killed 
and wounded. 

General Galindo, on the same day, with 700 men, 
abandoned the cause of Bustamente and joined Santa 
Ana. The Censor says, that at the last accounts 


general Santa Ana had completed the beseiging line 
around the capital, with the prospect of its early sur- 
render. 


—-— - — Á- — 
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CONSUL. The president, on the 23 Oct. pub- 
ises SamuveL G. TayLor, as consul of 


of the New York Journal of Commerce describes a | the republic of Texas for Norfolk, Va. 


scene in the house of commons, which developes a 


moet shocking state of suffering in Great Britain. 


DIPLOMATIC ITEMS. Rosgar Watsn, jr. se- 


Mr. Sherman Crawford, member for Rochdale, | cretary of Legation to Brazil, goes out as a passenger 


endeavored to impress upon Sir Robert Peel the ne- 
cessity of bringing forward some immediate measures 
of relief for the working population, and in support 
of his entreaty he made the following truly threfling 
statement as to the condition of the manufacturing 
people of the town which he represented: 


s. d. 
136 families lived upon, per head, per week, 6 
291 Dane ji 104 
598 do 1 
1,855 do 1 6 
1,500 do 1 9 
812 do 2 2 


Total visited 5,242—five-sixths of whom had hard- 
ly a blauket—85 families were without a blanket— 
and 47 families slept on chaff-beds and wood shav- 


ings. 

"he premier very coolly replied that though he 
regretted the sufferings of the people, yet legislation 
could not provide a sudden remedy for such distres- 
ses, and it would be countenancing a vague delusion 
to imagine otherwise. 

Mr. Thornly showed the folly, ignorance or heart- 
lessness of this declaration, and said that he had 
looked that morning at a statement which was given 
of the state of the cotton trade. He found that in 
1840 the consumption was 23,388 bales, while in 
1841 it was 19,384—being a reduetion of one-sixth. 
Had the measure of the late ministry been adopted, 
jo ie improvement, it was admitted by all practi- 

men, of all parties, must have ensued in the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country. Foreign 
wheat was then at one shilling duty, and 1,600,000 
was in bond, which at 8s. duty would yield £640,000 
—but at 1s. would yield only £80,000. Thus had 
the fixed duty been in existence, the revenue would 
have been benefitted to half a million, while one 
shilling more would not have been charged to the 
consumer. 

This statement told well with the house, but a mo- 
tion to enter into a consideration of the question 
was lost by 136 to 22. The supplies were then en- 
tertained, and £1,727,432 voted. Among the items 

Vor. XI—Sic. 10. ; 


in the U. S. ship Delaware, to his official destination. 

Among the passengers in the barque Eugenia, just 
sailed from New York for Vera Cruz, is Branrz 
Mayer, ésq. secretary of ee to Mexico. 

The Lima correspondent of the Baltimore Republi- 
can, writes that Srannore Prevost, esq. U. S. con- 
sul for Lima, has been married within a few days 
past to Dona Rosario Moreira, of the city. She is 
an interesting lady, and of a most excellent family. 
Mr. Prevost is a New Yorker, but has been resident 
for many years in this city. He accompanied his 
father, the late judge Prevost, who came to this 
country eighteen to twenty years since, as our charge 
de affaires, and died here. 


James C. Picxett, esq. is our present charge in 
Peru. He was fourth auditor of the treasury, at 
Washington; is a man of very respectable talents, 
and is much respected by the people and government, 
as well as by the foreign diplomatic corps here. He 
is at present in correspondence with this government 
on rather a novel subject of discussion: veral rob- 
beries and murders have been committed recently in 
this city and vicinity; and among those apprehended 


on 8 on of being the perpetrators, are some vaga- 
bond Aipericans and English. whites as well as blacki; 


To save the trouble of hunting up evidence against 
them, the authorities here have resorted to the more 
convenient mode of putting them to the torture, to force 
confessionals of their guilt! To save themselves for 
the moment from being scourged to death, the poor 
wretches did confess; although it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether they are all guilty, to say the least. 

It is against this barbarous act of subjecting sus- 
pected individuals to the torture—of punishing an ac- 
cused person before trial—that Mr. Pickett has very 

roperly protested. Although the enormities of the 
inquisition are abhorred by the people of this country, 
yet here we find one of its most shocking barbarities 
practised by the civil tribunals. 


APPOINTED. On the 5th ultimo, St. Clair Den- 
ny, late captain in the United States army, to be pay- 


master in the place of Elbort Herring esq. removed. 


TREASURY NOTES. Treasury , No- 
vember 3, 1841. Amount of treasury notes issued un- 
der the provisions of the acts of congress of 1837, 
1838, 1839, 1840 426,631,337 53 

Redeemed of that amount 24,924,725 64 


Leaving outstanding $1,756,611 89 
Issued under act of February 15, 
1841, viz: 
Prior to the 4th of March, 673,681 32 
Since the 4thof March, 5,349,165 58 


Making 6,022,846 90 
Returned of that issue 407,753 00 
Leaving outstanding — 5,615,093 90 


Making the aggregate outstanding lst 
inst. $7,371,705 79 


LOAN. The Boston Courier of 30th ult: says the 

vernment loan (meang, we suppose, the two mil- 
Fons last advertised for) has been negotiated by the 
Merchants’ bank in that city. The rate of interest 
allowed is six per cent. payable quarter yearly at the 
bank, and the bonds réimbursable in three years from 
the first day of January next. Persons desirous of 
investing can obtain certificates for any amount, 
from $1,000 and upwards. 


UNION WITH TEXAS PROPOSED. “We 
have reason to believe,” says the Natchez Free Trad- 
er, “from some advices, that a new proposition rela- 
tive to the union of Texas with this country will be 
brought forward by a distinguished gentleman at the 
next session of congress under very favorable aus- 
pices.” ` 


PROTECTION OF THE REVENUE.—We un- 
derstand, says tbe Philadelphia Gazette, that the 
chamber of commerce and the insurance companies 
of Philadelphia, have ad a memorial to the 
secretary of the treasury, suggesting the employment 
of a steam ship as a revenue cutter, on the waters of 
the Delaware, as the most certain mode of protectin 
the revenue, and at the same time of affording reliè 
to vessels on the coast, in the winter season, in situa- 
tions where they could only be approached by a 
steam vessel. To this memorial the secretary has 
promptly responded by assuring the memorialists that 
their representation would receive respectful atten- 
tion. 


Sas 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. A case is 
under trial before the circuit court of the United 
States for the district of Pennsylvania, (Judges Bald- 
win and Hopkinson), of which a full report could not 
fail to be edifying and instructive-as to the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the general post office under 
the presidency of General Jackson, when so much 
contusion reigned in its affairs, in consequence of the 
lavish waste of the revenue of the office in extra al- 
lowances to contractors, &c. The following state- 
ment of the case under trial is furnished by the Na- 
tional Gazette: (Nat. Int. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT cournt—OcrToser 27, 

United States, vs. Reeside. This case occupied the 
attention of the court during the whole of the day. 
In the course of yesterday and to-day a large number 
of witnesses were examined for the United States. 
This is a suit brought to recover from the defendant, 
the well known mail contractor, a balance of moneys 
overpaid, amounting in all to $32,709 62. This sum 
is alleged to be due to the United States. To this 
Mr. Reeside sets up a claim for a much larger amount, 
though the exaet sum cannot be ascertained until the 
defence is heard. Counsel for the United States, 
John M. Read, esq. and John Cadwallader, esq. for Mr. 
Reeside, R. S. Coxe, esq. M. St. Cigjr Clarke, esq. 
W. M. Meredith, esq. C. J. Ingersoll, esq. and C. In- 
gersoll, esq. : 

The North American gives a brief outline of the 
testimony of one of the witnesses, Samuel L. Gou- 
verneur, (former postmaster of the city of N. York), 
which is worth copying: 

“With to the cash payments to a large 
amount al to have been made b govern- 
ment to defendant, it was proved by Mr. Governeur 
that there were payments of accommodation paper 
| loaned the nent —that the depart- 
! ment bad sued for the same amounts; and that the 
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postmaster general had offered to credit him with the 

amounts, if he would inform whom he should charge | 
them to; he also stated that the department could not 

raise money on its own notes, and would certainly 

have failed had not Mr. Reeside and others extended 

assistance in this way. ‘The credit of the depart- 
ment was bad, and to any extent. [have a letter’ 
from the department, stating they would be bankrupt ` 
unless I raised them $40,000 by next mail. ‘These | 
drafts of Reeside’s were issued in batches, and 1 do; 
not believe they were charged on any books of the: 
department. As to the mode of keeping accounts, I 

can state, from own knowledge, it was fur the pur- 

pose of deceicing and preventing an investigation by the 

committees of congress, then capected. Government paid 

two per ceut. a month for the use of the moncy.— 

Under Mr. Barry they put nething in the books—under 

Mr. Kendall, every thing thing they could find.” 


SEIZURES ON THE COAST OF AFRICA.— 

The Salem Register publishes a odie aaa 
between Mr. Isaac Chase, American consul at Cape 
Town, Africa, and Rear Admiral King, commander- 
in-chief of the British naval forces on that station, 
relating to the treatment of Captain Webb, of the 
Salem brig Cherokee, which was very roughly over- 
hauled some time ago by a boat from the British 
brig Curlew, on the old suspicion of being engaged 
in the slave trade. 

Mr. Chase forwarded a copy of Captain Webb’s 
statement to Rear Admiral King on the 20th of 
March. The answer, which is all that couid be 
wished or expected, we give below: 

H. B. M. S. Southampton Simon’s bay, March 23, 1341 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive to-day your 
letter of the 20th instant, with its enclosures, report- 
ing the reprehensible conduct of an officer belonging 
to her majesty’s brig Curlew, while boarding and 
examining the brig “Cherokee,” under the flag of 
the United States, and feel extreme regret that any 
officer under my orders should have acted in the 
manner complained of by Mr. Webb. A strict in- 
vestigation of the matter shall be made on the ear- 
liest opportunity; and, should I find the complaint 
established, I shall certainly inflict a severe reproof 
upon the offender, my instructions to the squadron on 
assuming this command being that every proper mo- 
deration and courtgsy should be observed in perform- 
ing the unpleasant duty of boarding the merchant 
vessels of friendly nations, and especially those of the 
United States. 

It is gratifying for me to observe the temperate 
language used by Mr. Webb in his representation, 
and the friendly consideration you have expressed 
for Lieut. Ross, while bringing the subject under no- 
tice. Ihave the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 
servant, E. D. KING, 

Rear admiral and commnander-in-chief. 


THE GROGAN CORRESPONDENCE. The 
Montpelier Watchman publishes the correspondence 
between Governor Jenison, of Vermont, and sir 
Richard Jackson, acting governor of Canada, on the 
subject of the arrest of James W. Grogan. 

Cano Jenison wrote on the 29th of September, 
briefly describing the outrage, and requesting imme- 
diate investigation and the release of Grogan. 

Sir Richard Jackson wrote in reply ov the 6th of 
October, at Kingston, that cinmodiately on receiving 
intelligence of the transaction, and before receiving 
the letter of Governor Jenison, he had directed the 
matter to be investigated, with orders for the imme- 
diate release of Grogan, if it should appear that he 
had been seized within the United States. 

On the same day Sir Richard wrote again, as fol- 
lows: 


Gorernment House, Kingston, October 6, 1841. 

Sir: Since I addressed to your excellency my des- 
patch of this morning, I have received from the law 
officer of the crown at Montreal a report, from which 
it appears that the evidence which they had obtain- 
ed onthe subject proved that Grogan’s arrest took 

lace, as was alleged, within the territory of the U. 

tates. In conformity, therefore, with their instruc- 
tions, they had taken steps for setting Grogan at li- 
berty, and conveying him to the frontier in the neigh- 
borhood of which he was arrested. I am informed 
that Grogan left Montreal accordingly on the 4th 
instant. 

J beg to assure your excellency that I shall never- 
' theless contin@® the investigation which I have direct- 
ed; and if the information conveyed to your excel- 
lency that officers or soldiers in her majesty’s service 
were implicated in this affair should prove correct, I 
shall not fail to visit the offence mith: the utmost ri- 
gor. I have the honor to be, &e. R. JACKSON. 

His Excellency S. H. Jenison. 


FAILURE OF THE TREATY NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH THE SACS AND FOXES. The 


St. Louis Republican of the 19th ult. says: “By the | Midshipman J. S. Maury, ordered from Shark to 


return of Mr. Crawford and other gentlemen froin 


the agency of the Sioux and Foxes, on the [owa line, ; 


we learn that the attempt of Gov. Chainbers and 
Gov. Doty to treat with them for their lands within 
Iowa territory was unsuccessful. The Indians posi- 


tively refused to even entertain the propositions for 


a sale, although they were deemed liberal. A good 
deal of feeling prevailed amongst the citizens in the 
vicinity, as this refusal excludes all present hopes of 
enlarging the territory of Jowa, and leaves the fron- 
tier exposed to annoyance from the Indians; and the 
Indians, in their turn, are exposed to all the corrup- 
tions and impositions, of a frontier settlement. A 
company of dragoons was left at the ageucy to pre- 
serve order and protect the Indians for a time. Their 
annuities for two years past, amounting to eighty-two 
thousand dollars, were paid them.” 


THE ARMY. 

Deatus tv FLoripa. The Savannah Georgian, 
of the Ist inst. brings the melancholy intelligence 
that it is very sickly at St. Augustine, and that some 
of our officers have fallen victims to fever. 

Major Brown, paymaster, a promising officer, and 
son of the late Gen. Brown, of the army, died on the 
24th of October. 

Captain Garner, of the 3d artillery, died at Pico- 
lata on the 23d October, and was buricd on the 24th 
ultimo. 

Colonel Downing, late Delegate, also died at St. 
Augustine on the 24th ultimo. 

Two soldiers have also died. 

The U. S. steamer Newbern, Capt. McNulty, ar- 
rived at Savannah, on Saturday the 30th ult. from 
Florida. The correspondents of the Savannah Repub- 
lican writes, 

St. Augustine, Oct. 26, 1841. 
no military intelligence to give you. Our latest in- 
formation from Tampa is favorable. Lieut. B. Bragg 
and his company E, 3d artillery, left yesterday morn- 
ing in the Gaston for Fort Pierce. To-morrow the 
Chas. Downing will leave for New-Smyrna, to take 
capt. J. R. Vinton’s company to the same place.— 
These movements are preparatory to a scout in the 
direction of Mr. Samuel Jones? bead quarters, if his 
whereabouts can be ascertained. 

Pilatka, October 28, 1841. Gextiemen: We have 
good news from Tampa—very good news. Tigertail 
with a larger proportion of his people has come in 
and the remainder of his band are on their way to 
Tampa. Tigertail, accompanied by Alligator, who 
has recently arrived from the west, has gone out after 
thcse who broke off from him. 

The 4th infantry, under licut. col. Garvanp, has 
arrived at Tampa with an important Creek chief.— 
This regiment has gone to middle Florida, with this 
chief to collect in the refugee Creeks now about the 
Oc-lock-ney. The prospect of closing the war con- 
tinues bright and a few months more will decide the 
long mooted question. In haste, yours, &c. 


THE NAVY. 

Brooxtyn Dry Dock. It is gratifying to learn 
that arrangements are making in the navy yard for 
the construction of the long contemplated dry dock. 

The late efficient secretary of the navy, has evi- 
dently made an excellent sclection of civil engineer, 
Charles H. Courtenay, esq. a very intelligent and 
scientific gentleman, in all respects worthy the best 
regard of our citizens. 

The business of making contracts is devolved by 
the commissioners of the navy upon the navy agent, 
Robert C. Wetmore, esq. who is alone responsible 
for fidelity in this department. 

The dock will probably be completed in about five 
years with an expenditure of about twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. [ Brooklyn Nros. 


From rue Paciric. Arrival of the Constitution— 
old Ironsides.—We learn from the United States Ga- 
zette that the U. S. frigate Constitution, (late the flag 
ship of the lamented commodore Ciaxton,) arrived 
in Hampton roads on Thursday last, 110 days from 
Lima, Peru via Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 45 days from 
the latter place. Mr. DuPonte, Brazilian minister 
to Peru, came passenger in the Constitution to Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The Constitution left Callao on the 11th of July 
last. The U. S. ship Dale, and schooner Shark ac- 
companied her two days out. The Dale returned to 
Callao, and the Shark sailed for Valparaiso and Tal- 
cuhuana. All well. 

The following changes of officers took place pre- 
vious to the vessels separating—lieut. James E. 
Brown exchanged with lieut. W. W. Bleacher, of 
the Dale. Lieut. B. exchanging with licut. W. A. 
Wirts, of the Shark; lieut. W. joining the Constita- 
tion. Passed midshipman M. Hunt, of the Shark, 
exchanged with midshipman J. Cooper, of the C. 


GENTLEMEN: I have 


Constitution, Midshipman W. W. Foik joined the 
C. from the store ship Relief. The R. was left at 
Callao, all well. The St. Louis was on the west 
coast of Mexico. The Yorktown had sailed for 
Sandwich islands. 

At the time of the Constitution’s leaving Peru, the 
political state of the country was quiet, the “Vevan- 
co revolution” having been put down by gen. Ga- 
marra and his party, with the army at their command, 
might hold out another year, though the opposition 
was gaining strength. 

A revolution had taken place in Bolivia, which once 
more placed gen. Santa Cruz as president of that re- 
public! 

The Constitution left Rio Janeiro on the 15th of 
September; left there the U. S. frigate Potomac, 
sloop Marion and schooner Enterprise, all well.— 
The two latter just in from a cruise. 

Commodore Charles G. Ridgely, late commander 
of our naval force on the coast of Brazil, and his se- 
cretary G. P. Stevenson, esq. came passengers in 
the Constitution from Rio Janciro. 

The Constitution has been in commission since 
January, 1839, and has returned home, that her crew 
may be paid off and discharged at the expiration of 
their three years’ enlistment. Although a large num- 
ber of her crew’s term of service is out, there should 
be no complaints, as the term expired, generally, on 
the passage home. 

We are glad that the government is paying atten- 
tion to the important subject of having our vessels of 
yar at home in time to discharge their crews when 
their term of enlistment (three years) has expired. 
It will tend to make the naval service popular. Our 
naval service is one of voluntary enlistment—there- 
fore, when our seamen faithfully comply with their 
contract with the country, the government should not 
fail in theirs with the seamen, unless under very ex- 
traordinary circumstances, for which the law of con- 
gress of March 2d, 1837, provides. 

The C. has been employed in the gulf of Mexico, 
West Indies, Brazil and Pacific ocean—has been at 
sea about four hundred days, and sailed over 50,000 
miles. She has been an active cruiser, giving pro- 
tection to our citizens and commerce wherever she 
went. We take occasion to welcome the return of 
the favorite old ship, and hope that ere long, the of- 
ficers and crew will be with their families and friends. 

The following is a list of the officers now on board 
the Constitution: 

Captain—Daniel Turner, esq. 

Commander—Edward W. Carpender. 

Lieutenants—Thomas D. Shaw, Ist; Wm. Smith, 
Əd; Peter Turner, 3d; William A. Wurts, 4th; Alex- 
ander Gibson, 5th; George M. McCreary, 6th. 

Surgeon—Thomas Dillard. 

Purser—McKean Buchanan. 

Acting master—Lewis C. Sartori. 

Licutenant marines—Jabez C. Rich. 

*Acting chaplain—John F. Girard. 

Passed midshipmen—M. Hunt, F. S. Haggerty. 

Assistant surgcons—C. Maxwell, S. Jackson. 

Midshipmen—W. C. B. 8. Porter; *C. Smith; C. 
R. Jones; S. Bent; T. R. Kenlock; J. P. McFarland; 
W. W. Roberts; J. S. Maury; C. Hays; A. K. 
Hughes; H. S. Arnold; *W. E. Hopkins; J. Day; R. 
S. Renshaw; W. W. Polk; *E. Simpson; F. P. Whee- 
lock; J. F. Sperry. 

Acting master’s mate—E. F. Olmstead. 

Captain’s clerk—G. Walker. 

Boatswain—R. H. O’Neal. 

Gunner—G. Newman. 

Carpenter—J. Cahill. 

Sail maker—N. B. Peed. 

Purser’s assistant— William C. Cardwell. 

Note. Those officers marked thus * joined the 
Constitution at Rio Janeiro, from the United States 
frigate Potomac. 


Herald office, Norfolk, Nov. 1,6 P. M. The U. S. 
ship Cyane, commander Stribling, bound to the Pa- 
cific, got under way from the naval anchorage on the 
lst, with a fiue breeze, and proceeded directly to sea. 

The following is a list of the officers attached to 
the Cyane: 

C. K. Stribling, esq. commander. 

Lieutenants—J. L. Lardner, Alberto Griffith, Rog- 
er Perry, C. C. Barton, B. F. Shattuck. 

Surgeon—George Clymer. 

Purser—J. D. Gibson. 

Master—F. E. Baker. 

Assistant surgeon—A. T. B. Garnett. 

Midshipmen—Wm. F. Spicer, F. B. Brand, W. 
D. Whiting, J. A. Forrest, J. K. Wilson, M. P. 
Jones, Wm. R. Thomas, H. G. D. Brown, Thomas 
Roney, J. H. Russell, J. M. Brooke, Charles Latimer. 

Professor of mathematics—John Clair. 

Captain’s clerk—H. Roberson. 

Master’s mate—Alexander Ramsay. 
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Boatswain—Elezur Foster. BANK OF BURLINGTON. 


Gunner—Wnm. H. Myers. Liabilities. 
Carpenter—James Meads. Capital stock $150,000 00 
Sailmaker—Electius Middleton. Bills in circulation 110,877 00 
Sree Dividends unpaid 827 76 
STATES OF THE UNION. pepesice AAH 
ee 
4286,907 23 
MAINE. Resources. ; 


Lectstature. The Augusta Age furnishes the fol- | Discounted notes and bills of exchange $252,043 02 


lowing tabular account of the political character of | Due from state of Vermont 5.000 00 
the legislature of this state. Deposites in Boston, Troy and N. York 24,640 92 
No.of y B. Whig. No Not heard | Bills of other banks and specie 23,766 69 
members. ` choice. from. | Banking house — 10,558 42 
‘York 21 17 3 1 0 soe eee 
Cumberland 27 19 8 0 0 Sept. 2, 1841. 4316,009 50 
Lincoln 25 12 2 1 0 The bank of Windsor has not done any business 
Kennebeck 22 5 15 2 0 for the past year, except in the collection of the debts 
Waldo 17 15 0 1 1 — [due the bank, and the redemption of its bills present- 
Hancock 12 il 1 0 0 ed for payment. A scire facias is now pending in 
‘Washington 11 9 2 0 0 Windsor county against the bank, and a final judg- 
Penobscot 19 12 6 1 0 ment thereon may be expected at the next term of 
Piscataquis 6 4 0 2 0 the supreme court in that county. 
‘Somerset 14 T 5 2 0 
Franklin 8 6 1 1 0 From the message of Governor Parne, to the le- 
Oxford 15 11 2 2 0 islature of this state, now in session, we copy the 
. Aroostook 3 2 0 0 1 following paragraphs, relating to the institutions and 
penne aes — — e politics of the union: 
100 130 55 13 2 “The attention of the people of the whole union 
SENATE 31 4 2 has been directed, by events which have occurred 
— — — — within the last few years, to certain amendments 
231 155 59 15 which are deemed essential in the federal constitu- 
Van Buren majority in the house, thus far 75\tion. The unduc stimulus to ambition which is 
Do. do. senate 21 | thought to be supplied by the prospect of the presi- 
Do. do. in joint ballot, about 100 | dential office being enjoyed by its occupants for a se- 


cond term of four years, has created great alarm for 
the balance of the powers of the general govern- 
ment. Experience has certainly proved that if there 
is any danger of that balance being destroyed, it 
arises from the constant efforts of the executive de- 
partment to extend its patronage and power. That 
such efforts have frequently been made to enable the 
president to secure a re-election, can hardly be doubt- 
ed; and it is to be feared that they will continue to 
be too often made, so long as human nature remains 
unchanged. 
“A general 


Of the Van Buren members elect, more than a ma- 
jority of the whale house were chosen on the first 
trial. | 

The nomination of Judge Weston, as chief justice 
of this state, has been rejected by the executive coun- 
cil, by a vote of six nays to one yea. The nomina- 
tion of John S. Tenney, as associate justice, was con- 
firmed. 


————— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A WHIG STATE CONVENTION was held at Concord 
on Thursday, 18th ult. at which gen. Joseph Low 
presided. The hon. Enos Stevens, of Charlestown, 
was nominated as the whig candidate for governor, 
at the ensuing election. 


An extensive ship builder at Portsmouth has failed 
for nearly 70,000 dollars. He shows bad debts to 
the amount of 45,000 dollars. 


complaint, arising from the same well- 
grounded apprehension, exists as to the president’s 
power of removal from office. The constitution di- 
rectly gives him no such power, but he has been al- 
lowed to take it by implication. It is difficult to ima- 
gine how it should ever have been derived from that 
provision in the constitution which authorises him to 
nominate, ‘and by and with the advice and consent of 
int,” all officers. 


the senate to appo ae 
“The president and senate are jointly made the 


VERMONT. appointing power, and, in the absence of all other 
Banks. We subjoin the statements of the bank | provisions on the subject, one would have supposed 
they must also be jointly the removing power. But 


of Bennington, and of the ia county and Bur- 
lington banks from the report o the bank commis- 
sioner, who was appointed to examine the situation 
of the several banks of this state, not subject to the 
provision of the the safety fund act: 
BANK OF BENNINGTON. 
Liabilities. 


the president claims to exercise it alone, and more 
frequently exercises it without any cause, except for 
the political opinions of those removed, than from 
an impartial regard to the faithful performance of 
the public service, which forms the sole argument in 
favor of its existence. For if the constitution de- 
signed to give such a power to the president, it must 
have been for the purpose of enabling him to make 
removals required by the public good. But it has 
been perverted to a totally different purpose—that of 
enabling him to reward his supporters, strengthen his 
influence, and secure his own re-election. 

«Another similar subject, to which I would invite 
your particular attention, is the power of the presi- 


487,770 00 
169,902 00 


$257,672 00 


$156,965 53 
4,676 45 


Capital stock 
Bills in circulation 


Resources. 
Notes discounted 
Specie and bills of other banks 
Due from other banks, and funds in Troy, 


New York, and Albany 88,400 04 | dent to veto bills which have been passed by both 
Due on book 6,155 83 | houses of congress. This is the only monarchical 
‘Banking house 3,992 34 | feature in our form of government, and it is difficult 

~" fto understand how it should ever have been engrafted 

August 23, 1841. 58,190 24 | upon republican institutions. It was probably taken 

Of the notes discounted, there is the sum of without much reflection as to its consequences, from 


the British constitution, which vests a similar power 
in the king, but only to protect his own prerogative 
from encroachment. 
ever, it has not been exercised by him for more than 
two centuries. The early settlers of Vermont were 
too jealous of liberty to allow such a power any place 


,722 00 in notes of long standing, some of which 
were secured by mortgage of real estate that has de- 
preciated in value, and it is believed that the princi- 
pal part of that amount will be lost. 

BANK OF ORANGE COUNTY. 


Liabilities. : ee 
Capital stock $70,000 00 | in our constitution. 
Bills in circulation 114,573 00| “To forma just notion of the magnitude of the 
Deposites and unpaid drafts 4,935 99 | veto power, as it may be exercised by the president, 
—_____—__— | we must keep constantly in view that to prevent the 
$189,508 99 | passage of wholesome and necessary laws is as bad 
Resources. as to pass those which are mischievous. The power 
Notes discounted and due on book $126,097 72 | to make all laws might be as properly entrusted to 
Suspended debts 17,965 20 | the president as the power to prevent all laws. The 
Specie and bills of other banks 14,250 21 | history of all legislation proves that a majority of 
Deposites in Boston 27,250 75 | two-thirds can seldom be obtained on disputed ques- 
Drafts on Boston forwarded 11,100 34 | tions; and to allow the president to resist the enact- 
Stock in Market bank 4,500 00 | ment of such laws as he pleases, unless passed by so 


2,000 00 
$203,164 22 


large a majority, is in effect to repose in one man al- 
most the entire power of legislation. But the pre- 
sident not only claims the right to exercise the veto 


Real estate 
Oct. 12, 1841. 


| 
| understands the constitution, without any regard to 
‘the decisions of the supreme court, or to the prece- 
dents established by his predecessors. He appears 
| 
| 


Even for this purpose, how- | 


wer whenever he pleases, but to exercise it as he 


to be uncontrolled in its exercise, either by law or 
precedent, and to have nothing to consult but his own 
conscience, and nothing to regard but his own charac- 
i ter for consistency. 

“If he is right, we may bid farewell to all stabili- 
ty in our institutions. Every four years the laws of 
‘the country may be changed, and its business embar- 
rassed and destroyed by the constitutional scruples of 
a new president. The tariff, the bank, the distribu- 
tion of the revenue from the public lands, internal 
improvement, all the great measures for the welfare 
of the country, will be constitutional or unconstitution- 
al just as the president may happen to be selected 
from one part of the union or the other. 

“I submit to your consideration whether it is not 
expedient to propose an amendment of the constitu- 
tion, which shall render the president inelligible toa 
re-election, and which shall modify his powers of re- 
moval from office, and of preventing the passage of 
laws by congress. 

“For myself, I confess that I cannot doubt that, if 
such amendment should be adopted by the requisite 
number of states, it would greatly contribute to per- 
petuate our free government.” 


$ 


| 


| 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

The general assembly of this state adjourned on 
Friday last, after a session of three anda half days. 
The business transacted was principally of a private 
nature. One of the most exciting topics discussed 
was upon the bill to repeal a portion of the act 
passed last June, in relation to the rights o married 
women in certain cases. It was alledged that this 
act was passed by improper means; that the general 
assembly had been imposed upon by its passage; and 
that, under the guise of a general Jaw, it was framed 
to apply to the case of Madame d’Hauteville, and 
that this lady had, immediately after the passage of 
the law, taken up her residence in Newport, in order 
to avail herself of its provisions. 


NEW YORK. 

Erection. The annual election for representatives 
and a portion of the senators of the state legislature 
took place on Tuesday and Wednesday last. Sufli- 
cient returns have reached us to make it certain that 
a majority of Van Buren members are elected to the 
house—the Van Buren senators are elected in the 
city of New York by about 90 majority, and proba- 
bly the whole of their ticket. Albany gives a Van 
Buren majority of over 300. The river counties 
have all increased their Van Buren majorities. 


` 


ASSESSED VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE 
IN THE city oF New Yor«. From a statement pre- 
sented by Alfred A. Smith, esq. comptroller, we de- 
rive the following schedule of real and personal pro- 
perty in this city, as assessed in 1840 and 1841. 

Assessment of 1840. Assessment of 1841. 


reo ee ees 


E Real Personal Real Personal 

5 estate. estate. estate. -~ estate. 
œ Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1 32,502,000 27,276,549 32,144,785 27,540,404 
2 14,927,600 1,928,812 15,015,800 1,932,583 
3 12,105,500 5,155,610 12,133,900 5,871,610 
4 8,485,005 1,930,550 8,733.450 1,880,037 
5 9,460,250 3,046,195 9,456,100 2,856,106 
6 17,735,600 2,262,378 7,979,750 1,824,900 
7 10,621,425 4,670,421 11,209,686 4,766,295 
8 10,908,100 2,340,658 11,384,100 2,073,707 
9 8,652,450 1,129,135 8,894,950 1,194,100 
10 6,139,850 718,800 6,163,900 736,400 
11 3,829,400 68,191 3,996,800 95,699 
12 9,112,200 . 2,282,800 7,622,953 1,766,150 

12 961,350 9,000 564,376 

13 4,247,000 307,054 4,883,800 226,154 
14 6,844,800 1,917,473 6,899,300 1,835,535 
15 14,130,700 8,652,467 14,361,500 8,669,524 
16 ] De re 682,730 
16 " 1,281,660 5,000 
16 2,570,943 44,000 
17 9,402,725 1,161,974 9,708,700 1,429,624 
187,120,464 54,721,697 186,347,246 65,430,456 

Aggregate of 1840 6252,842,161 

” 1841 251,777,702 

Total decrease, $1,064,459 


of which $783,218 is in real estate, and $291,241 in 
personal estase. 

In 1839, the valuation of real estate was 196,940,134 
dollars, personal, $63,942,297. Total], $226,882,431. 
Excess above the valuation of the present year, 
$15,104,729. 
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In 1836, when speculation was at its height, the 
valuation of real estate was ¢232,749,303; personal, 
gvorasjoli., ‘Potal, youd ctu, 000: boing an excess 
Of $57,725,218 over the vainauoa of the present 
car 
: In 1655, the assessed value of real estate was 
143,732,425 dollars; personal, 74,991,278 dollars.— 
Total, 218,603,603; being $33,053,999 less than the 
valuation of the present year. 

The increase of valuation in 1836, compared with 
1835, was $90,777,217. 

The following table shows the aggregate assessed 
value of real and personal estate in this city in each 
year from 1805 to the present time: 

Valuation. | Y 


Years. . | Years. Valuation. 
1805 $25,645,867 | 1824 $83,057,676 
1806 96,529,630 | 1825 101,160,046 
1807 24,959,955 | 1826 107,477,781 
1808 25,118,720 | 1827 112,211,926 
1809 24,782,267 | 1828 114,019,533 
1810 25,486,370 | 1829 112,526,016 
1811 26,045,730 | 1830 125,288,518 
1812 26,245,040 | 1831 139,280,214 
1813 27,640,230 | 1832 146,302,619 
1814 82,301,497 | 1833 166,491,552 
1815 81,636,042 | 1834 186,548,511 
1816 82,074,200 | 1835 218,723,703 
1817 78,895,735 | 1836 308,500,920 
1818 80,245,091 | 1837 263,747,350 
1819 79,113,061 | 1838 264,152,941 
1820 ° 69,530,753 | 1839 267,882,431 
1821 68,285,070 | 1840 252,842,161 
1822 71,289,144 | 1841 251,777,702 
1823 ` 70,940,820 


In looking at this table, one cannot fail to be sur- 
prised at the rapid increase of value from year to 

ear, though with occasional fluctuations, as was to 

e expected. The valuation of the present year, 
notwithstanding the depression in prices so much 
complained of, is larger than in any year prior to 
1836; it is double that of 1830, and mors than treble 
that of 1824, or any previous year. Jt is ten times 
the valuation of 1809. So much for the “ruined 
city,” which, by the very process of being ruined, 
has became the financial, as it long had been the 
commercial centre of the country. Its population 
has increased nearly as fast as its wealth; having 
more than trebled in the last 30 years. 

[N Y. Jour. of Com. 


Miuitary convention. The Albany Argus of 
Friday contains the proceedings of a military con- 
vention held at Rome, in this state on the fifteenth 
instant. One object of the convention was to take 
measures for the more efficient action of the militia 
system. 


The general convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church of the United States, which convened and 
organized in this city on the 6th inst. will, in all pro- 
bability, teminate its session this day. Their next 
meeting, we understand, will be held in the city of 
Baltimore in the Phi 1844. 

The pulpits of the Episcopal church throughout 
our city were yesterday filled by distinguished cler- 

men and bishops from abroad. The venerable 
Bishop Moore; of Virginia, formerly rector of St. 
Stephen’s, in this city, now upwards of eighty years 
of age, preached in Christ’s church, in Anthony 
street, in the mornidg, with the same vigor, earnest- 
ness and pathos which, we are told, characteris- 
ed his discourses thirty years ago. Bishop Mc- 
Ilvaine, from Ohio, preached in St. Stephen’s in the 
morning, in his usually impressive and eloquent 
manner; but what may be considered very impolite 
treatment to a stranger, had his overcoat stolen from | 
the vestry-room of the church while he was preach- | 


ing. 

i the evening several interesting addresses were 
delivered in St. Paul’s on the subject of education 
on Christian principles. Among the distinguished 
apeakers on the occasion were Bishops DeLanc 
from western New York, Otey from Tennessee, Polk 
from the south western states, and Drs. Hawks, 
Wainwright and Eastburn. Tribune. 


Heavy pamaces. Inthe supreme court in New 
York, pn Saturday, before J udge Oakley, Peter Faw- 
pell recovered of the Richmond Turnpike corpora- 
tion a verdict of $3,000 damages; sustained by the 
death of his child, caused by an accident on board 
the steamboat Sampson, in the harbor of New York, 
on the 4th July, 1839. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Gov. Penmincton’s messace. We have before 
us the message of Gov. Pennington to the legislature 
of this state. It is adocument worthy a distinguish- 
ed chief magistrate. 

Gov. P. recommends that the constitution be so al- 


cellor, but he Sapes a doubt whether any advan- 
tares would result from any other alteration in the 
constitution. 

Attention is asked to the relations of the state 
With the Cainden and Ambgy rail rood ecmpany, 
touching a misunderstanding as to the amount paya- 
ble to the state for transit duties. There is also some 
misunderstanding with the New Jersey rail road 
company; arising out of the connection of the two 
rail roads. 

The Morris canal and banking company have not 
paid their tax, because they have not been acting as 
a banking company. 

Reference is then made to the state of the banks 
of that commonwealth, which appear to be influenced 
by those of Pennsylvania or New York, or according 
to their proximity. He thinks more personal respon- 
sibility should be imposed upon the directors or stock- 
holders of banks. 

The governor refers to the subject of resump- 
tion with caution. It is desirable that all the 
banks should resume as early as possible, but care 
should be taken not to produce mischief by sudden 
coercion—at all events, the circulation should be 
limited. 

It is deemed best not to dispense with the state 
tax; but when the proceeds of public lands shall be 
distributed, there can be no doubt that the law im- 
posing such tax, (very small at present) may be re- 
pealed. 

The state prison has been admirably managed.— 
Its income now exceeds its expenses by five hundred 
dollars a month. 

Kind reference is made to the subject of public 
schools. 

Reference is then made to certain national sub- 
jects, and to certain litigated claims of land in East 
Jersey—and the message thus gracefully closes: 

“As no subject of a political character seems like- 
iy to arise to disturb the harmony of your session, I 
cherish the hope that you will be able to discharge 
the responsible trust confided to you without any un- 
necessary delay, and bring your labors to a speedy 
close. I respectfully suggest that a return tothe for- 
mer usage of holding but one session is desirable, 
and in accordance with the wishes of your constitu- 
ents. Jt is my fervent desire, gentlemen, that your 
deliberations may result in promoting the best inte- 
rests of the people, and that the same kind Provi- 
dence, whose protecting care has ever been over us 
since we became a free commonwealth, and in 
whom isall our hope, will still continue to bless and 
prosper our efforts for the security and advancement 
of our common country. 

«WM. PENNINGTON. 

“Trenton, Oct. 26, 1841.” 


Tue Counciz or senate of this state happening 
to have an equal number of whigs and Van Buren 
members, the parties agreed to compromise for se- 
lection of officers,a Van Buren member was elected 
president of the council, a whig elected clerk, and 
so on—but this temporary harmony was of brief ex- 
istence. The governor and several of the principal 
officers of the state are elected by joint ballot of the 
two branches. Ona resolution being proposed to go 
into joint meeting of the two houses for that purpose, 
the Van Buren members in council] joined by one of 
the whigs, which gave them a majority in that body, 
negutived the proposition and for several days continu- 
ed to resist all attempts to go into joint meeting. 
An adjournment without doing so, would have de- 
volved the executive duties upon the president of the 
council. A difficulty presented itself however, in 
the fact that the constitution of the state makes ‘‘the 
governor and council’’ constitute the court of appeals; 
the absence of the governor left the court unable to 
act. A very unpleasant feeling between the parties 
ensued. Some of the Van Buren senators at length 
abandoned their opposition to a joint meeting, and 
on Tuesday evening last the two houses met and pro- 
ceeded to ballot—Governor PENNINGTON was re- 
elected by a majority of 14 votes. 

For Pennington 44 
For Vroom 30 


We take from the Newark Daily Advertiser of 
last evening the following postcript, announcing the 
proceedings of yesterday morning at Trenton: 

Joint meeting this afternoon. We stop the press to 
announce that the council resolved this morning, by 
a vote of 12 to 6, to meet the house in joint meeting 
this afternoon at 3 o’clock, for the appointment of a 
governor and other officers—Messrs M. D. Canfield, 
of Atlantic, S. D. Canfield of Passaic and Mr. New- 
ell, of Salem, of the opposition, manfully voting for 
it, and Mr. Scott also voting this time with the whigs. 
Dr. Canfield of Atlantic, when the resolution was 
offered by Mr. Irick, of Burlington, rose and unequi- 
vocally declared his solemn conviction that he was 


tered as to separate the office of governor and chan- ; bound by his oath under the constitution to vote for 


fo« 
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a joint meeting, and that he should discharge his duty, 
though so far as he knew he stood alone in his party, 
and might be brandicd as ade scrice fruti the de pie 
eracy, of which, nevertheless, he was suli, as he al- 
ways bad been, and always expected to be a fum ed- 
herent and advocate. 

But he would not—could not violate his solemn 
conviction of an inalienable duty, and if any thought 
to drive him to do so by intimidation they would find 
themselves, to their amazement perhaps, mistaken in 
the man. His manner was deliberate, firm and dig- 
nifed. Dr. Lilly said he was individually in favor of 
a joint meeting, but as a representative of democratic 


Hunterdon must go 


against it. Whereupon Mr. Pat- 
terson, of Monmouth, announced that he was virtually 


instructed to go against any meeting to re-elect Gov. 
to order several times in 


Pennington, and was c 


the midst of the most abusive tirade, by Major Chet- 
wood, but was nevertheless permitted by the chair to 
discharge his venom. 

Colonel Scott’s name having been favorably re- 
ferred to by Mr. Patterson, he rose to say that he 
now felt compelled to vote for the meeting, and 
regretted the use of personalities. The vice pre- 
sident (Mr. Cassedy), remarked that he was not 
ready to go into joint meeting, and then put the ques- 


tion. 


ELECTION. 


Sarara 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Below are official returns from the 


whole state, with the exception of McKean, in which 
we have merely the majority. 
will be seen, is about the same as at the governor’s 
election of 1838. 


Porter’s maj. 


1838. 
OS 
Counties. Porter. Ritner. 
‘Adams 1,535 3,310 
Armstrong 2,781 1,510 
Allegheny 4,505 6,038 
Beaver 1,931 2,457 
Bedford 2,384 2,290 
Berks 7,101 3,215 
Bradford 2,420 2,219 
Bucks 4.553 4,147 
Butler 1,653 1,700 
Cambria 844 762 
Centre 2,589 1,467 
Chester 4,527 4,971 
Clearfield 792 474 
Clinton, (new county, of Ly- 
coming and Centre) 
Clarion, (part of Armstrong and 
Venango) 

Columbia 2,616 1,088 
Crawford 2,304 1,957 
Cumberland 2,743 2,316 
Dauphin 1,944 2,843 
Delaware 1,263 1,731 
Erie 1,565 2,747 
Fayette 2,738 1,984 
Franklin 2,815 2,560 
Greene 1,849 1,109 
Huntingdon 2,761 3,687 
Indiana 262 1,723 
Jefferson 591 421 
Juniata 1,049 863 
Lancaster 5,503 8,558 
Lebanon 1,553 2,228 
Lehigh 2,460 3,349 
Luzerne 3,132 2,592 
Lycoming 2,496 1,556 
cKean 219 127 
Mercer 2,325 2,935 
Monroe 1,223 366 
Montgomery 4,558 3,748 
ifin 1,177 1,109 
Northumberland 2,144 1,164 
Northampton 3,635 2,566 
Perry 1,916 883 
Philadelphia city 3,155 7,203 
Philadelphia co. 7,982 6,187 
Pike 526 117 
Potter 276 68 
Schuylkill 2,271 1,508 
Somerset -883 2,244 
Susquehannah 1,530 1,264 
Tioga ,448 594 
Union 1,595 2,270 
Venango 1,765 828 
Warren 700 542 
Washington 3,460 3,528 
Wayne 1,062 538 
Westmoreland 4,561 2,315 

York 4,196 3, 
130,916 122,230 

122,230 


1841. 
pma 
Porter. Banks. 

1,599 1,941 
1,822 1,096 
4,281 5,068 
1,751 2,158 
2,550 2,261 
7,495 2,925 
2,705 2,143 
4,412 4,066 
1,674 1,716 
874 810 
2300 1,126 
4,965 4,711 
886 419 
T36 603 
1,500 555 
2,569 1,103 
2,815 2,099 
2721 1,997 
2,249 2,649 
1,239 1,578 
1,855 2,956 
2,749 1,812 
2779 636 
1,763 949 
2,591 3,258 
1,195 1,557 
678 447 
971 868 
4,914 8,085 
1,542 1,840 
2,553 2,328 
3,426 2,194 
2,261 1,393 
100 
2,318 2,762 
1,293 269 
4,402 3,144 
1,324 1,124 
2,162 1,143 
3,467 2,302 
1,827 870 
4,380 5.920 
11,099 7,348 
541 74 
365 154 
2,403 1,415 
792 853 
1,962 1,152 
1,598 574 
1,568 2,132 
1,230 755 
963 628 
3,434 3,291 
1,167 553 
4,030 2,135 
3,925 2,429 
136,435 113,374 
113,374 


8,686 Porter’s mj. 23,061 


The entire vote, it 
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Inon orz, of a superior quality, has been found be- 


low Lewisburg, on the west branch of the Susque- 423 


hannah river. The Miltonian justly remarks— 
“The resources of Pennsylvania are immense, and 
when her mineral wealth is fully developed, she will 
be superior in these respects to any country on the 
obe. The wealth of our state has not been half 
ld; and centuries will pass away, before her moun- 
tains—her hills and her valleys, will fully reveal the 
extent of her treasures.” 


Privapecrata Commerce. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable state of our commercial relations for the 
fast vear or two, it is consolatory to know, that there 
has been a manifest improvement in the commerce 
of our port. The coastwise has upon the whole been 
good, and the foreign may be judged of from the 
act, that the duties paid or secured at the custom 
house for the first three quarters of the present year, 

-exceed the amount so paid or secured. during the 


whole of last year (1840). [U. S. Gazette. 
MARYLAND. 
Manvat Lasor Scnoots. The first experiment 


of this kind of institution which we know of ip this 
state, was commenced about a year since by an asso- 
ciation formed for the purpose of establishing a Bal- 
timore Manual Labor school for orphans. e di- 


rectors purchased a farm of 135 acres about six miles | 
from the city, lying between the Washington and | 


Frederick turnpike roads, on which there was a good 
stone house; not more than sufficient however to ac- 
commodate a family of moderate number. Notwith- 
standing the narrow accommodations, the directors 
have received children in peculiarly destitute cir- 
~ cumstances, o a fine boy of about twelve years of 

age, having literally no home to sleep in but the 
street), to the number of fourteen; have employed a 


dently believed that no subscriber can visit the 


feeling of humanity. 

The farm has also been manured and cultivated, 
and considerable crops of vegetables and other arti- 
cles suitable for the consumption of the school have 


forty to fifty boys has just been completed, and will 
be ready for 
have dried sufficiently. This building is not near as 
as the directors wished, but they thought it sa- 
fer to consult their limited means, than to venture 
into debt and thus jeopard the whole enterprise. 


The report of the directors represents the enterprise 
as well worthy of public countenance and certainly 
few objects seem to present more claims to support. 
The agricultural improvement of the country will at 
po distant period owe as much tosuch nucleuses for a 
scientific education in that healthiest and hap iest of 
human pursuits, as the military will owe to the aca- 
demy appropriated to their pursuit, or the navy to 
the schools recently instituted for the instruction of 
apprentices in that department of life. In agricul- 
ture how wide is the field for improvement—how 
wast the advantages that science may be made to 

‘contribute towards its product of blessings. 


TMPORTANT TO MAGISTRATES. The county court 
for Allegany, at its late session, has decided that all 
warrants of a general nature are illegal, that they 
must run thus: “before me the subscriber,” or if desir- 
ed by the plaintiff, to be returned before any other 
magistrate, his name must be inserted in the body of 
the warrant instead of ‘me the subscriber.” 


E 


ui “8 VIRGINIA. 

Exection. The special election for a state sena- 
tor in the northwestern district of the state has re- 
sulted in the election of the Van Buren candidate by 
a majority of 53. The returns are all in, and they 
Stand as ollows in the several counties: 

Perriett, ( W.) iar CE: B.) 


Brooke county, 113 ” 3% 

Ohio t 896 267 
Marshall “ 854 423 
Tyler “ 198 393 
f 409 


By this result the senate will remain equally di- 
vided between the whig and Van Buren parties. 


Exporrs. Total value of foreign and coastwise 
exports from the dag of Richmond and City Point, 
for the year ending September 30th, 9,343,089 
—much the greater portion being tobacco. Thatar- 
ticle exported in hogsheads alone, 
rate of $125 per hogshead, was shipped to the extent 


ed the last session, in the vacation, within so short 


| ceedings of the Episcopal convention, lately held at 
| church in the diocese of Louisiana, of which we do 
competent teacher to instruct them; and it is aaa not recollect to have seen any public notice. 


school, and contemplate those children in their pre- | aR ki sar number of the clergy, though it is believ- 


sent state, and learn the condMon from which they ; d k: 
have been rescued, without rejoicing in the thought | z T state, especially to New Orleans, is attached 
that he has contributed to the production of results so | 


beneficial to the community, and so grateful to every J ouisiana, at a special session, as we are informed, 


| held in May last, memorialized the house of bishops 
to appoint a bishop for that diocese, —and the request 
havin 


been produced. A house calculated to accommodate a Leonidas Pol 


occupancy as soon as the plaster shalli ana, We are told that this appointment will be par- 
| ticularly acceptable to the diocese of Louisiana.— 


and his zeal, intelligence 
calling, give promise of extensive usefulness. 


banks in New Orleans on the 2d of October, was as 
follows: 


and valued at the, 


149 


posed to bury him alive. With this intention a grave 
,287 was dug—the unfortunate man being a witness to 
their movements. He stood helpless counting each 
shovel full of earth at the quick termination of his 
life surrounded by a gang of desperadoes ready to 
crush him beneath the clod, and from whose sen- 
tence, escape was death. Overpowered with the 
frightful fate before him, he bounded from his keep- 
ers into an adjacent.thicket; but before his steps had 
measured many paces over the earth’a heavy volley 
of musketry brought him to the ground, and there 
he lay a lifeless corpse, a victim to the insecurity of 
our border protection. His body, after being cut up, 
was hung upon the branches of the neighboring trees, 
there to meet the gaze of the traveller and tell him 
of a power that knows nothing of the bounds of law, 
or of human authority; but like the howling beasts of 
the wilderness, would snap the fragile cords of life, 
if interest once stirred up the fatal ire of their wrath 
upon him whose voice dare rise against their iniqui- 
ties. The deceased man, whose name was Boatright, 
had thus offended them: he had, with other of his fel- 
low citizens, declared himself to be openly opposed to 
them, and as might have been expected in a country 
like ours where from the sparseness of frontier 
population, the avenues to the wrath of banditti are 
wide open, the unfortunate man had to forfeit his life 
as a ransom for his alienation to their authority. The 
citizens of our border country have witnessed these 
men under the name of regulators and moderators, 


of eee The flour exported, amounted to 


University. The unfortunate events which mark- 
an interval, of the three principal chairs, and the 
embarrassments inseparable from the appointment of 
that number of new and untried professors, united 
with the extraordinary difficulties of the times, which 
are especially felt in the southern states, whence so 
liberal a quota of students is always supplied, might 
have been expected to exert an influence peculiarly 
unfavorable to the prospects of the session which has 
lately begun. We are gratified, however, to find 
that these causes have not operated materially to the 
prejudice of the institution. There are, we learn 
from the proctor, one hundred and fifty-eight matri- 
culates, besides others in attendance, who may be 
expected orne T toenter at an early day. This is, 
we learn, but little if at all below the average, at so 
early a period of the session. It is more compatible 
with the convenience of many to enter in January, 
and hence the highest number is usually found to be 
in attendance just subsequent to that period. The 
new professors have entered upon the discharge of 
their respective duties, with the exception of Profes- 
sor Sylvester, of London, appointed to the chair of 
mathematics, whose arrival is no doubt protracted in 
consequence of the late period at which his election 
was communicated to him, and the arrangements in- 


cident to his removal to a residence so distant. We Sah ped ie ; 

: sae ge committing in the territory of Texas some of the 

believe he is daily expected. [Virginia Advocate. | Most barbarous cruelties of the 19th century. 
LOUISIANA. The country on our border towards the 33d degree 


Episcopat Bisnop. Among the interesting pro- 


of latitude, is the pribeipar scene of action, and it is 
buta few years ago, that an American, who had 
shipped from New Orleans to one of their towns, a 
large assortment of groceries and dry goods, was 
routed out, and his goods forcibly taken off by the 
gang. Nothing was ever done about it, and the act 
is now almost forgotten. A while ago, one of the 
captains of the regulators, and a man that was with 
him, was shot in a small village of the name of Lo- 
ganaport. The captain and the person with him, had 
not long been gone from the store where they had 
been making a purchase, when a discharge of mus- 
kets was heard by the storekeeper. He rushed out, 
and soon discoveréd the two bodies lying on the 
ground; there was no one near, and he was left to 
conjecture the cause of their death. Examining 
minutely the place around, it was not long before he 
discovered on the earth, beneath two fallen trees, the 
impress of five or six men; and it thus appears that 
these two men had been shot down without quarrel 
or fight—without intimation, and with the most cool 
determination. In view of their enormities we can- 
not wonder why Boatright, or any other American 
citizen should have expressed their dissatisfaction.— 
But we shall not seek arguments to prove what the 
bare facts evince; and we call upon the friends of 
this man and the citizens generally, to bring this act 
before their government, and let it claim their atten- 


New York, there was one of especial moment to the 


—_—- 


The church in that diocese has hitherto been defi- 
arge proportion of the population emigrant 


Episcopal form of religious worship. 
Under this impression, the diocese convention in 


eR AT a 


met the cordial and unanimous approbation of 

ies composing the convention,—the right 
, late missionary bishop to Ark- 
ansas, was unanimously appointed bishop of Louisi- 


nae 


Bishop Polk has lately become a citizen of that state; 


and devotion to his sacred 


{Philad. Nat. Gaz. 


Tug New Orteans Banks. The situation of the 


TS 


Discounts and Loans. Circulation. Specie. ! tion. The subject is one certainly that tto de- 
N. O. Canal and bank- mand its highest consideration. [Natchi Herald. 
ing company 3,921,958 450,940 164,426 i | 
Carrollton R. R. and Justice TO ARKANSAS. A wrong impresston has 
banking co. 1,395,174 257,030 > 44,163, gone forth, and has been circula throughout the 
Citizens bank of Loui- union, that the citizens of Arkansas were engaged in 
siana. 9,988,924 495,450 604,145 the horrid massacre on the islands between Arkansas 
City bank of New Or- and Mississippi, when the facts are, that not a citizen 
leans 2,785,552 445,350 271,280 | Of Arkansas was in any way or at any time concern- 
Commercial bank of N. ed in the dreadful and appalling outrage. Itis un- 
Orleans 693,895 195,117 just that Arkansas should suffer disgrace from the 
Consolidated associa- | criminal deeds of her neighbors. We are aware that 
tion 3,342,299 561,620 346,710 the name Arkansas has long been, by the humorous, 
Exchange and banking associated with big bear stories, eccentric feats of 
company 43,230 292,570 82,367 | border heroes and hunters, among the wild animals 
Gas Light and banking l of our prairies; and by the ignorantly serious has 
“company 2,266,877 — 12,600 3,928 been, in their rehearsals of wonderful tales, the place 
Improvement and bk’g of deeds of lawless barbarity; until, among the more 
company 1,193,348 519,770 30,372 | Wise and better informed, impressions are almost es- 
Bank ef Louisiana 4.774.962 193,725 351,944 | tablished permanently, that Ariransas is a place where 
Louisiana state bank 2681351 390,111 325,034 | no law is recognised but Lynch law, and no rights ac- 
Mechanics’ and Tra- knowledged unless maintained by brute force. 
ders’ bank 2,522,563 547,530 94,461 The following statement of facts has been furnish- 
Merchants’ bank ed us by a man whose veracity cannot be doubted, 
Bank of Orleans 873,109 245,636 58,521 | and who resides in Desha county, Arkansas, near the 
Union b’k of Louisiana 9,105,012 729,390 453,761 pace where the bloody deeds were perpetrated.— 
Atchafalaya bank 906,000 297,950 82,087 | He states that the sherilf of Coahoma county, Missis- 
—— —_—_ —__ sippi, Mr. Poindexter, came along in Mr. Burgess’ 
Total 46,333,088 6,105,373 3,105,309- ling boat, bringing with him a posse of the citizens 
Deduct notes held by different of that county, and stopped atthe head of the island 
banks 1,555,002 No. 64, when, upon the request of the sheriff, three 
more persons from. there, and one from the head of 
Actual circulation 4,550,371 island No. 66, went along with him to assist in taking 
ssai Hugh Tully and his accomplices; and after they were 
ARKANSAS. | taken, they (the four men) returned up on this side 


Horn ovrrace. Some Texas marauders lately 
crossed over the line and took forcible possession of 
a citizen in the parish of Caddo. After they had 
carried him into the territory of Texas, it was pro- 


to their homes, ppt. mepe prisoners bound, in 
the custody of the ‘and his pees at Lunsford’s 
landing, at the head of. island No. 68, whence the 


sheriff proceeded with his prisoners to the mouth of 


e Se 
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Stoke’s bayou, in the bend, opposite island No. 69, 
where an altercation took place between the sheriff 
and this mob about the manner of disposing of their 
prisoners, when the legal process was wrested from 
the sheriff by force, and he and part of his posse, citi- 
zens of Cashonin county, were compelled to leave 
the place, and his prisoners in the hands of a lawless 
mob; who by this time had seized two more men as 
culprits, at a Mr. Hennington’s on the Mississippi 
side of the river, about three miles below. 

The principal men who headed the mob were, Hec- 
tor McNeal, Chas. B. Harrod, J. W. Lunsford, W. J. 
Howerton, Jos. Miller, Jos. McCloy, Dan]. Richmond, 
Farrow & Spears, (two justices of the peace,) Keats, 
McNeal’s overseer, Mr. Parker, a Mr. Tanner and 
his two sons, John and Simon. These compelled 
others to join them whose names are not known. 

And after deliberating some time on the course to 
pursue, they took all the prisoners but eight, whose 
names are Hugh Tully, Hugh Elliot, Joseph Meritt, 
Andrew McLaughlin, Liphus Kingston, Joseph Cot- 
ton, Hunter, (Tully’s son-in-law), and a man by the 
name of Pollock, (whom they left in the boat), on 
shore, to the bridge on the county road, where they 
whipped some of them and turned them loose; and 
then the mob returned to the boat in which were the 
eight remaining prisoners, and rowed it out from 
shore and threw them overboard, bound hand and 
foot, and drowned the whole of them. Since which 
time, the same men mentioned before as the leaders 
of the mob, have collected a band of drunken outlaws, 
and are now patrolling the country, riding up and 
down burning houses, and committing outrages upon 
- those of the inhabitants that did not join them in 
their acts of villainy. They have driven many away 
from their houses and lands, and plundered their 
goods, dividing the spoils, setting them up at auction 
under mock executions, and distributing the proceeds 
among themselves after the manner of freebooters. 

They have written several letters to some of the 
most respectable citizens of Desha and Philips coun- 
ties, in this state, even to Judge Lacy, associate chie 
justice of the state of Arkansas, threatening them 


with death if they should attempt to demand justice, | 


or even complain of the outrage, or in any way at- 
tempt to expose them in theircrimes. All along the 
river the people are apprehensive of nightly attacks 
from the murderers, who have twice crossed the ri- 


ver to execute their threats, but found that the citizens | 


were too much on the alert, and had assembled for 
mutual defence. On one occasion, however, they 
burned a house in which there was nobody but a 
woman and her child. Many of these men who are 
engaged in this marauding horde are well known to 
have been the former associates and accomplices of 
the freebooter Hugh Tully, and are no doubt equally 
deserving of public execration. [Arkansas Gaz. 


l OHIO. 

Wreart crop or 1842. The Cincinnati Republi- 
can of the 22d ult. says—We learn from a friend 
who has been spending a few days at different points 
in the Great Miami Valley, that the wheat which 
has been sown the present fall in this fertile section 
of the state, amounts to about three times the usual 

antity. If the farmers in the other principal grain 
istricts of the state have sown any thing like as 
extensively, with a favorable season, the wheat pro- 
duct of 1842 will be very large. The seed along the 
Miami has come up well, and the fields present a 
beautiful and healthy appearance. The fly has shown 
itself in some districts, but as yet done but little da- 
mage. Entire exemption from its ravages is not to 


be expected, but the present indications are that it | 


will be far less destructive than it was last fall. 


TENNESSEE. 

Unitep States Senarors. The house of repre- 
sentatives of this state adopted a resolution on the 
16th ultimo, to go into an election for two United 
States senators, on Saturday, the 23d ultimo. 


The following is the official vote for governor, as 
declared by the legislature: 
EAST TENNESSEE. 


Counties. Jones. Polk }Countirs. Jones. Polk 
Roane 883 649/Greene 4 1,574 
Sullivan 313 =: 11,336} Blount 1,065 669 
Marion 431 Morgan 158 125 
Knox 1,842 385|McMinn 955 884 
Meigs 84 574iClaiborne 462 756 
Rhea 164 379|Polk 194 345 
Bledsoe 590 227|Washington 789 1,123 
Carter 729, 138/Hawkins 1,053 1,343 
Monroe 847 985\Grainger 1,003 524 
Jefférson 1,606 176|Cocke 821 100 
Sevier 869 88] Hamilton 548 560 
Anderson 540 265! Johnson 372 70 
Bradley: 480 84 Peet 

Aggregate 17,691 14,441 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 


Hardin 510 196)Lawrence 522 505 
Fentress 144 359|Robertson 960 680 
Lincoln 728 2,504;Humphreys 433 693 
White 1,158 511|Bedford 1,853 2,344 
Wilson 2,246 971|Warren 476 2,037 
Williamson 1,805 809|Montgomery 925 781 
Davidson 1,768  1,236)Dickson 319 657 
Sumner 702 = 1,621/Franklin 603 1,361 
Smith 2,369 690|Jackson 1,109 628 
Rutherford 711 1,634/Overton 262 959 
Maury 1,367 2,187|/Stewart 378 614 
Giles 1,110 1,279|Wayne 666 319 
Hickman 247 937 
Aggregate 24,371 26,911 
WEST TENNESSEE. 
Perry 707 388|McNairy 741 509 
Henderson 1,100 322] Henry 721 1,108 
Haywood 655 554]Carroll 1,195 425 
Hardeman 624 853] Weakley 509 726 
Obion 274 387|Gibson 1,017 432 
Shelby 829 736] Benton 258 331 
Dyer 324 212\Madison 1,046 554 
Fayctte 1,003 864lTipton 519 584 
Aggregate 11,524 8,991 
RECAPITULATION. 
East. Middle. West. Total. 
Jones, (Whig), 17,691 24,371 11,524 53,586 
Polk, (V. B.) 14,441 26,911 8,991 50,343 


Majority, J. 3,250 P. 2,540 J. 2,533 J. 3,243 


The message of Governor Polk was transmitted 
to the legislature on the 7th instant. It is a long do- 
cument and so exclusively devoted to the local con- 
cerns of the state as scarcely to afford matter for a 
paragraph of general interest. 

. The banks are believed to be in a solvent condi- 
tion, and capable of resuming specie payments per- 
mavently, on reasonable notice, without inconve- 


fi nience to themselves or oppression to their debtors; 


and the legislature is urged to appoint a day upon 
which they shall be required to resume, and at the 
same time to impose on them additional restrictions 
in order to avoid suspensions in future. 

The whole public debt of the state amounts to 
but little more than three millions of dollars, as fol- 


ows: i 

State bonds issued and proceeds invested in stock of 
the Union bank of Tennessee, bearing an interest 
of 5 per cent. which is paid semi-annually by the 
bank, £500,000 

State bonds issued and proceeds invested 
in capital of the bank of Tennessee, 
bearing an interest of 6 per cent. 

State internal improvement bonds, bear- 


1,000,000 


ing an interest of 5: per cent. 263,166 

States internal improvement bonds, bear- 
ing an interest of 5 per cent. 1,253,750 
$4,016,916 


Exclusive of $300,000 of state bonds, bearing an 
interest of 5 per cent. issued for the improvement of 
rivers, but not yet sold. 

This debt has many years to run before it falls due, 
and to meet it the state owns: 

Stock in the Union bank of Tennessee, $646,600 

Capital in the Bank of Tennessee being 
proceeds of bonds sold, and exclusive 
of the schoo! fund, 

Stock paid into internal improvement 
companies by state bonds issued, 


1,000,000 
1,916,016 


$3,163,516 
If the surplus revenue of the U. States 
now on deposite with the state should 
not be recalled, that sum may be added 1,353,516 


$4,516,726 

With these means added to the annually accumu- 
lating profits of the State Bank of Tennessee, which 
is owned exclusively by the people, and is under the 
immediate control of their representatives, it is sup- 
posed theré can be little danger that a resort to taxa- 


_ | tion will be necessary to enable the state to meet its 


liabilities at maturity. Nat. Int. 

The comptroller of the state reports the expcnses 
of the government for the past year, 
departments, its gratuities, rewards, school funds, 
election expenses, &c. at $470,748 75. 


The following is an aggregate of real estate: 
. Average Town 
Acres, Valie. — valve. lota Value. 
East, 6,709,515 16,885,543 2.53 3,171 1,350,517, 
Mid. 8,436,998 39,017,619 484 4,953 5,444,085) 
West, 3,655,233 15,725,616 4.19 3,576 
Total. 19,170,094 71,629,673 3.84 1,100 8,986,248 


The following. is an aggrega 


of the number of; 
slaves, their value, carriage and poll: | 
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Slaves. Value. Carriage. Value. Pulls. 
East, ; 8,267 3,815,825 140 30,333 24,999 
Mid. 46,555 25,999,708 684 204,621 38,002 
Weat 21,817 13,258,227 399 116,800 16,043 
Total, 76,639 43,073,760 1,223 351,754 79,244 


~ The cost of criminal prosecutions in the state was 
$50,929 27. 
The contributions to the purposes of education 


ere— 
School fund, - 


- =- + §191,576 80 
Academy, - -= - - 24,240 00 
_Education, - - $215,816 80 


The whole legislative expenses were $64,831 60. 

Of the school fund expenditure, there were paid 
by the bank a bonus of $100,000. | 

The report of the treasurer exhibits the finances 
of the state in a rather satisfactory condition—re- 
ceipts $666,339 22; disbursements §470,744 75—ba- 
lance in the treasury $189,590 47. 


Governor Jones, the whig successor of Governor 
Pox, was inaugurated at Nashville on the 14th ult. 
in the presence of the members of both branches of 
the legislature of the state of Tennessee; on which 
occasion he delivered an address, of which the fol- 
lowing passage is extracted by the National Intelli- 
gencer as a correct representation of the opinion of 
a majority of the people of that state on the subject 
to which it refers: ' 

«So long as the federal government shall keep it- 
self within the limits prescribed by the constitution, 
and the state yield a ready acquiescence, in the ex- 
ercise of the powers delegated we may confidently 
hope to see our country crowned with all the bless- 
ings that flow from a well regulated government. 

It is freely conceded to be one of the highest duties 
of the states to watch, with the most scrupulous and 
jealous care, any encroachment on their rights, 
and to rebuke, in a proper spirit, any usurpation of 
power on the part of the general government. 

When differences originate as to what power may 
be exercised by the general government, or what: 
has been reserved to the states, (as will doubtless 
sometimes happen), the constitution has wisely pro- 
vided for the adjudication of all such questions; and 
a resort to open resistance can only be regarded as the 
result of a reckless and wicked infatuation, destruc- 
tive alike to the interests of society and degrading to 
the national character. 

Among the various questions that have arisen dur- 
ing the brief but brilliant existence of our govern- 
ment, the power of congress to establish a national 
bank seems to be destined to an ever varying con- 
jecture and conflict of opinion. 

That there is no express grant in the constitution 
for the exercise of this power is freely conceded. 
Its advocates have never claimed for it any higher 
authority than that of incidental power. 

If it be an incident, necessary to the faithful exe- 
cution of some specific grant, the constitutional pow- 
er to create and establish such an institution cannot 
be successfully controverted. ` 

It is made the duty of congress to, provide for the 
collection, safe-keeping and disbursement of the pub- 
lic revenues. In discharging this delicate and im- 
portant duty it is not sufficient that congress may 
employ an agent of comparative utility and success; 
but it is imperious that they should adopt the best ex- 
pedient, and one that will secure the objects contem- 
plated in the most efficient manner. The spirit of the- 
constitution, the honor of the nation, the rights and. 
interests of the people, demand the establishment of 
the best system; and any compromise between an in- 
ferior and superior agent is to discharge the sacred 
injunctions of duty and convert the government into 
one of new expedients; it would be to insult the pub- 
lic intelligence to adduce arguments to prove the 
superiority of a national bank over any other fiscal 

ncy that has ever been dovised by the ingenuity 
of man. The experiments of our own government 
stand as an imperishable monument of the imbecility 
of those who, under the infatuation of power, -have 
contemned the wisdom of our fathers and disregard- 


: ed the lessons of experience. So far as precedent can: 


: i limits of all reasonable cavil. 
including al}! 


be relied on in the adjustment or settlement of ques- 
tions of dispute, this must be regarded as beyond the 
The different de- 
partments of government have, on various occasions 
given it their most unqualified sanctions. It is sus- 
tained by the most brilliant array of genius and ta- 
lent. Amidst the bright retinue of its advocates and- 
supporters, stand out in bold relief the names of 
Washington and Madison—names dear to freedom, 
dear to every American. It has on different occasions 


2,191,296 , received the most unqualificd approval of the popular 


will. 

If the testimony of the learned, the virtuous and 
patriotic, from the’ earliest formation of the govern- 
ment down to the present time, is tobe di 
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where are we to find examples of our opinions and 
actions? 

If the high and solemn adjudications that emanate 
from the temple of justice are to have no influence 
in settling questions of doubt and dispute, where are 
we to find an arbiter? 

If the decisions of a still higher tribunal, the popu- 
lar will, are to be set at naught, why talk about po- 
pular sovereignty? If all these are to be disregard- 
ed, and made subservient to the general wooings and 
tender careases of the conscience of one man, then is 
government a fiction, and freedom a mere mockery. 

Believing that this is the only means of furnishing 
a sound currency, and that it affords the last linger- 
ing hope of reviving the energies of a once prospe- 
rous and happy country, and restoring it once more 
to that proud eminence from which it was madly 
hurled by party despotism, I shall use my humble in- 
fluence in securing to my fellow citizens the blessings 
it would confer.” 


IOWA. 

Movement FOR Apmission AS A STATE OF THE 
Union. The people of lowa territory are already 
manifesting a disposition to forma state government, 
preliminary to making application to congress for ad- 
mission into the union as a state. One of the rea- 
sons urged in favor of the measure is, that it will 
enable her to avail herself of the bencfits of the dis- 
tribution law. Thus, while this most beneficent law 
is assailed with great violence by a party in this 
quarter of the union, its practical benefits are so ap- 
parent that the same party in [owa are anxious to 
place themselves in a position to profit by its provi- 
sions. [Nat. Int. 


THE HON. JOHN FORSYTH. 


Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. 


Again the insatiate Archer has sped his unerring 
dart, and another distinguished victim has fallen be- 
neath his fatal shaft. Each day's revolution illus- 
trates the solemn truth that man is dust, and to dust 
he must return. The most exalted as well as the 
most lowly are alike subject to the inevitable decree 
which has gone forth from the throne of Omnipo- 
tence; and, whether he moves in the humblest walks 
of life, or revolves in the highest and most brilliant 
circles of society, the grave awaits him; and from 
that last resting place of man there is no escape.— 
The most inordinate ambition and the lowliest aspi- 
rations—the most illustrious actions as well as the 
most obscure and humble efforts—a)] tend to the 
same end—all await the inevitable hour that closes 
forever the changeful drama of life. 


“The paths of glory lead but to the grave ” 


_ But what, al last, are the most- splendid efforts of 
successful ambition? What all the distinction that 
rank, or fame, or wealth can bestow? The mere 
avarice of air—the brilliant dreams of a few fleeting 
moments—the delusive ignes fatui of life—all ending 
in the awful reality of death, and demonstrating, in 
the language of Pindar, that “we are shadows, and 
the dreams of shadows are all our fancies imagine.” 
Where are now the illustrious Egyptians who figured 
on the stage of life two thousand years ago, who 
erected pyramids whose 

“Mass indestructivie a fatigue le tems,” 

and who caused their bodies to be embalmed that 
they might be preserved till their immortal spirits 
should again return to reanimatethem? Sir Thomas 
Brown has told their history ina few words: ‘““Mum- 
my has become merchandise; Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsam.” 

lt was about 27 years ago that I first saw the dis- 
tinguished individual whose name heads this article. 
What changes, what revolutions have occurred, and 
what myriads have passed away from the stage of life 
and sunk into the oblivion of the grave, since then! 
I was standing in the gallery of the house of repre- 
sentatives when Mr. F. rose to address that body. It 
was his first parliamentary effort, and I listened, like 
all present, with deep interest to the speech he then 
delivered. He was in the thirty-fourth year of his 

e, with a countenance of great beauty and benig- 
nity, and a figure well proportioned and graceful.— 
His eye was blue, soft and expressive, his complexion 
fair, his features regular, and his hair light and glos- 
sy. His fine talents and agreeable manners gave him 
at once a prominent stand in the body to which he 
belonged that he always retained, and he rose rapid- 
ly in the estimation of his countrymen. He was 
hen unhackneycd in the tortuous ways of the politi- 
cian, and had all the warmth and nobleness of heart 
which belong to the south. He stood forth the bold 
and ardent defender of his country, and the eloquent 
advocate and supporter of the republican principles 
he had embra ; 


In 1817 the following sketch of Mr. Forsyth was 
written and published in a work entitled “Letters 
from Washington:’* 

“Mr. Forsyth has, like most of the members of the 
American congress, been educated for the bar, at 
which he has practised for some years with conside- 
rable success. He received the rudiments of his 
education in the semin of which Mr. Crawford 
(afterwards secretary of the treasury) acted as usher, 
and completed itat Princeton. He first distinguish- 
ed himself ina case of impeachment, instituted by 
the legislature of Georgia against the commissioners 
employed to dispose of some public lands belonging 
to the state. On this occasion, though but a strip- 
ling, he displayed much ability, and acquired no lit- 
tle reputation. It was the means of making him 
known through his adopted state, (being a native of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia), and of bringing him into 

ublic life as a member of the great national council. 

he practice of the law has, therefore, for the pre- 
sent, been relinquished either from necessity or in- 
clination. Legislation, however, seems to be better 
adapted to his habits and feelings, and it is scarcely 
probable he will ever return to his profession, if he 
should be so fortunate as to succeed in the difficult 
and arduous duties of a legislator and statesman in 
which he is now engaged. I think Mr. F. has ambi- 
tion, and is solicitous to render himself conspicuous 
in political life. His talents are of no ordinary cha- 
racter, and, were he to devote more of his time to the 
improvement of his mind and the acquisition of that 
various and general knowledge so essential to a 
statesman, he would have few or no superiors in this 
country. He isa brilliant and sgmetimes an elo- 
quent 7 lances His voice is harmonious and suscep- 
tible of great modulation, but not sonorous or power- 
ful. He wants impetuousity and vehemence, but 
supplies this deficiency by a constant, regular and un- 
interrupted flow, which resembles a stream where no 
rocks arise or projections intervene to disturb the 
gentle motion of its current. Hisstyle is not figura- 
tive or ornate, but sufficiently flowing and oratorical 
to gratify the ear and please the mind. He is, how- 
ever, more of a debater than an orator; his elocution 
flows, but never gushes; his phraseology is sometimes 
tastefully selected and arranged, and his arguments 
ingenious and plausible, if not always conclusive.— 
He possesses the “dazzling power of argument,” 
though he wants the epigrammatic point and grace- 
ful antithesis which are observable in Grattan and 
the Irish orators,” &c. 


This sketch requires little alteration. Time and 
experience matured his faculties, and his enlarged 
knowledge of mankind gave him greater power over 
the workings of the human heart. Asa debater few 
excelled him. He was always prepared, prompt, 
ready, courteous and gentlemanly. His keenest 
shafls were dipped in rose water and never rankled. 
A smile irradiated his countenance even when his re- 


torts were tinctured with bitterness, and his oppo- | P0S 


nent was constrained to admire his courtesy while he 
felt the force of his blow. Mr. Forsyth continued 
in public life till a few months before his death. He 
passed successively through the high stations of 
member of the house of representatives, senator of 
the United States, minister to Spain, governor of 
Georgia, and secrctary of state, in all of which he 
displayed the splendid talents with which he had been 
endowed, and exercised his faculties for the welfare 
and glory of his country. Though devoted to party, 
he was not blinded to the merits of those who oppos- 
ed his political tenets, and though often exposed to 
the battery of the press, and denounced and con- 
demned for the opinions he entertained, and the mea- 
sures he supported, he suffered no fecling of hatred 
or animosity to disturb the canny of his mind, 
or to embitter his intercourse with his fellow man.— 
In the social circle, he was not less conspicuous for 
the ease, grace and suavity of his manners and the 
amiableness of his disposition. He could be familiar 
without being undignified, and reserved without be- 
ing offensive. He was always self-composed, and 
always at his ease. Jt was but rare that any thing 
had power to disturb the apparent serenity of his 
mind, or to throw into agitation the habitual placidi- 
ty of his temper. He could be rouscd at times, how- 
ever, and then his indignation was not easily subdu- 
ed. At personal or national insult he felt deeply; 
and he manifested that feeling both in his language 
and manner, but it was an ebullition which reason as 
well as virtue would justify. 


Mr: Forsyth has filled a considerable space in the 
His ca- 
He has oc- ' 


public eye for the Jast quarter of a century. 
reer has been a brilliant and useful one. 
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, tune and his own merits had placed him where the 
‘high gifts with which his Maker had endowed him 
might be employed in promoting the glory and wel- 
fare of his country; iod. it cannot be said that he did 
inot employ them successfully to that end. He has 
won a niche in the temple of immortality, and secur- 
ed a page in the history of the republic. He has 
now passed away forever from thẹ fitful scenes, the 
toils and agitations of life, and sleeps, with those who 
have gone before him, the long deep sleep of death. 
Could a voice from the tomb be heard, what would 
be his language now? 
“Ye lying vanities of life! 
“Yo ever-tempting, ever-cheating train! 
“Where are ye now? And what is your amount?” 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL JACKSON. The 
committee of invitation, having sent a letter invit- 
ing the great and good old patriot, to attend a pub- 
lic djnner to be given to the hon. James K. Polk, of 
Tennessee, he returns the following answer, which 
breathes the sentiments of one whose love for his 
country out-weighs all other feelings: [Balt. Rep. 

Hermitage, October 20, 1841. 

GENTLEMEN: I have received your letter, inviting 
me to be present at a public dinner to be given the 
late governor of Tennessee, bon. James K. Polk, at 
the Nashville Inn, on Saturday the 23d inst. by the 
democratic republican members of the legislature 
and citizens:of Nashville and Davidson county.— 
Should the weather be fair and the state of my health 
such as to render it prudent for me to travel so far as 
Nashville on that day, I will avail m#self of the plea- 
sure of attending. : 

The ‘hearty congratulations” which you tender to. 
me upon the signal triumphs of “democratic republi- 
can principles” as evinced in “the late voices of 
Maine, Maryland, Georgia and other states,” are re- 
ceived with the most grateful consideration. Nor do 
you misconceive my sentiments, gentlemen, in sup- 
posing that these evidences cannot fail to strengthen 
my conviction that the people were not insincere in 
their support of my administration. ed 

I cannot say that I did not expect this re-action. I 
did believe that notwithstanding the events of 1840, 
the mighty truths of republicanism would rise again 
in triumph; but I cannot say I was fully prepared for 
the revolution at so early a period. Speculative con- 
siderations are giving way to the power of principle. 
Cool reflection has quickly kindled in the hearts of 
the people a resolve to do right and to those aberra-. 
tions from the path of rectitude which are as com-. 
mon to masses as to individuals. A long and inti- 
mate acquaintance wi.h the character of the Ameri- 
can people inspired me with the most implicit faith 
in their disposition to pursue and maintain truth, vir- 
tue, patriotism and independence with a single pur- 
e. And at this late day of my life, it gives me 
Joy to say that faith is unabated. ; 

Among the causes that have produced this awaken- 
ing in the public mind are to be found the unjust and 
imprudent measures of the late extra session of con- 
gress—the tyranny of a dictatorial majority over a 
large and respectable minority. Nor can it be su 
posed that the etfects of these causes are exclusively 
confined to those states where elections have just ta- 
ken place. 

The distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands without constitutional authority—the sys- 
tem of bankruptcy established by law throughout the 
United States—the provision for a loan within the 
range of @welve millions, &c.—are acts so palpable 
and unauthorised that the people, as I believe, anxi- 
ously desire their repeal. And I entertain a most 
sanguine hope the hour for reconsideration, retrench- 
ment and reform is at hand. 

I congratulate you, gentlemen, as I do our country at 
large, on having at the head of the government a presi- 
deut who, upon one question at Jeast, has a strict and 
conscientious regard for the constitution, who has not 
swerved from his integrity in the discharge of one of 
the highest duties devolving on the executive, w® has 
preserved his own consistency by averting the blow 
aimed at our liberties through an attempt to establish 
another moneycd corporation with powers enough to 
‘destroy individual freedom in elections and to over-. 

shadow the blessings of our republican institutions— 
who has fearlessly asserted and faithfully exercise 4 
his constitutional prerogative, that this free and most 
| perfect system of civil government may be əŭminis- 
‘tered by men and not by money. And gentlemen, I 
may add that in the ability and determination of the 
president to maintain the government on principles 
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cupied elevated stations through life, and has ren- ' purely republican I have the most abiding confidone 
dered important services to his country—and he has ae a for yourselves and for those whom you = 


sunk into the silent tomb covered with honors. For- "present iny best wishes. 


*Letters from Washington on the consutution and | 


laws of the U. S. &c. by G. Watterson. 


Your fellow citizen, . 
` ANDREW JACKSON. 
Messrs. J. P. Hardwicke, and others, committee, 
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INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. Let- 
ters of invitation were addressed by the correspond- 
ing committee of Ulster county and New York city, 
to many distinguished democrats throughout the 
union, to several of which appropriate answers were 
returned by those who were unable to attend the con- 
vention. Wicholas Sickles read to the convention 
letters from T. H. Benton, M. Van Buren, J. C. Cal- 
houn, J. 8. Dickinson, Levi Woodbury, James Bu- 
chanan and Morgan Lewis, the three first of which 
we publish. ? 
Kinderhook, Oct. 4th, 1841. 

Gentiemen: I have had the honor to receive your 
letter, inviting me in behalf of the democracy of 
Ulster county, to attend the mass convention to be 
held at Kingston, on the 7th inst. 

You cannot, gentlemen, be more deeply impressed 
than Iam by the alarming tendency of the acts and 
designs of the dominant party, as indicated by the 
proceedings of congress at the extra session, or more 
alive to the importance of a general and vigorous 
rally of the democracy in defence of the constitution- 
al rights and best interests of the people. No expe- 
rienced observer can have failed to perceive in those 
proceedings unerring evidence of the revival of the 
old federal spirit, not only unmitigated, but great] 
increased in bitterness by the restraints under which 
it has for so long a period been kept by the good sense 
and patriotism of the American people. Passing by 
other great enormities, there was nothing done or at- 
tempted by the federalists of 1798, which was more 
hostile to the letter and spirit of the federal constitu- 
tion—more destructive of the best principles of our 
political system or capable of exerting a more dele- 
terious influence upon it, and by consequence upon 
the liberties of the people, than the distribution pin 
of the extra session. 

If, therefore, T had no considerations to respect 
other than such as relate to my own feelings, I would 
not fail to be in the midst of you, and assist in pro- 
ceedings, from which so much good may be expect- 
ed. It has however appeared to me, that I should 
best consult what is due as well to the country and 
its institutions, as to the democracy of the union, by 
whose favor I was raised to the office of chief magis- 
trate, when I limit my personal agency in the politi- 
cal conflicts of the day to the exercise of the right of 
suffrage and the unreserved expressions of my opi- 
niôns upon public questions when the same are invit- 
ed by such of my fellow citizens as are disposed to 
respect them. Having come to this conclusion upon 
the most mature consideration of many similar ap- 
plications from my political friends, I allow myself 
to hope that my failure to be with the democracy of 
the river counties on the 7th inst. will be regarded 
with the same kind indulgence that I have so often 
and so long received at their hands, and for which I 
am most grateful. 

I thank you, tlemen, very sincerely, for the 
friendly spirit which distinguishes your communica- 
tion, and the democracy of Ulster, for the favorable 
opinion they have been pleased to form of my public 
career. The time can never come when I can cease 
to regard with any other sentiments than those of 

rofound respect and lively gratitude, encomiums 

ike those which you have communicated to me on 
behalf of a portion of my fellow citizens, so long and 
so justly distinguished for steady perseverance and 
untiring patriotism. With great respect, your friend 
and obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 

To the corresponding committee. 


Washington City, Sept. 24th, 1841. 

GENTLEMEN: I make you many thanks for your 
kind invitation to attend the democratic gass con- 
vention at Kingston, New York, on the 7th proximo; 
but the rule which I have long followed, not to at. 
tend political meetings out of my own state, would 
prevent me from attending, even if my speedy depar- 
ture for the west did not render it impossible. 

You are pleased, among other kind expressions, to 
give me credit for firmness in breasting the storms of 
political adversity; and while I acknowledge my sen- 
nibility to the compliment, permit me to extend it to 
the gagat body of the American democracy, whonow, 
us res herctofore, seem to have taken for their 
motto, the Roman maxim, never to despair of the re- 
public. If ever there was reason for giving way to 
despair, and beginning to doubt the capacity of the 
people for self-government, ìt was just one year ago 
when the democratic candidate for the presidency— 
nnd that candidate such a man as Martin Van Buren 
wus beaten, and doubly beaten, by a conglomeration 
of heterogeneous masses, cemented by no principle 
united on no measures, stating no objects, but clamor- 
ing for “change,” like fickle Athenians, and pushed 
on by the application of means which every friend to 
the dignity of man, to the purity of the elective fran- 
chise, and to the preservation of republican govern- 
ment, must look k upon with sorrow and regret. 


That such a man—representing such a cause—assail- 
ed by such means—should have been so badly beaten, 
was indeed cause of alarm to many, and enough to 
dishearten all who did not confide in public virtue 
and intelligence, and in the redeeming virtues of the 
“sober second thought of the people.” But our democra- 
cy did not despair. They took courage from defeat 
—breasted the storm—grappled the foe again; and 
before the moon has twelve times “filled her horns,” 
the tide of battle is turned—the foemen fly—and de- 
mocracy is herself again. - 

The extra session, which was called for the pur- 
pose of consolidating federalism, and crushing demo- 
cracy, has ended in the rout of its authors, and in the 
triumph of its intended victims. Never did the end 
more disappoint the beginning than in the case of 
this short session. In three months, the position of 
parties is reversed; the victors, vanquished—the van- 
quished, victorious. 

The summer has been eventful. Large deeds have 
been done. Events have taken their course; and 
henceforth the march of democracy will be onward, 
triumphant and glorious. 


Federal whiggery has had its reign. An hundred 
days it reigned in the halls of legislation, and rioted 
in the abuse of power. In expiration of its enormi- 
ties, it has chained itself down for an hundred years 
in the dark chamber of the dead. To tax, squander, 
borrow and gag, was its daily work. The twenty- 
one millions in money and means which were left 
them, they found insufficient for ten month’s service, 
and to make it still more insufficient, they take awa 
the land revenue from the treasury, and bestow it 
upon British capitalists. Twelve millions were bor- 
rowed, which it will cost the people sixteen millions 
to pay back. A tax bill has been passed, which in- 
flicts a burthen of eighteen or twenty millions per 
annum on the people, to raise eight or ten millions 
for the government, to supply the place of the three 
or four millions bestowed upon the British. Many 
ten millions of imports, heretofore free or lightly 
taxed, have been subjected to a burthen of fifty per 
cent. to the consumer, in order to raise twenty per 
cent. for the government, among those many articles 
of necessity and comfort; and the few which have ' 
escaped now, are to be recaptured, (like fugitives | 
from justice), to be more heavily loaded at the next! 
session. Tea and coffee were among these fugitives. 
The salt tax—that impious imposition, the revival] 
of which, in England, by sir Robert Walpole, was 
one of the specified causes for which the English | 
house of commons demanded and obtained his dis- ' 
missal from ofice—this impious tax not only con- ` 
tinued but threatened with augmentation, inequality 


The debates of the senate during the “hundred 
days,” the speeches of the democratic senators dur- 
ing this arduous time, who were called up early in 
the morning, and T late every evening, that fatigue 
might break down those whose minds were an over- 
match for numbers—these debates, if justice could 
have been done them im ample reports and careful re- 
vision, would have formed an era in the annals of our 
parliamentary history, leaving out my own, and I can 
say of the rest that they would have marked the time 
in which we live, and constituted an era on which the 
future patriot would have looked back with pride 
and instruction. But justice could not be done them. 
The few reporters, out of those accumulated notes, 
could only furnish disjointed and abbreviated sketch- 
es. The speakers themselves, exhausted with dog- 
day heats and prolonged sittings—made long on pur- 

ose to produce exhaustion—(though in the end, we 
Peat them at that, and often made them sit late 
against their will)—the speakers could but imperfect- 
ly sketch the outline, and collect the substance of some 
part of their incessant efforts. Much was lost, but not 
all. Part got to the country. The sound of the 
struggle at least, was heard, and the people were 
waked up to the consequences of the momentous 
contest which was going on. The country was elec- 
trified. Every citizen felt that patriotism required 
him to do his duty; and the result is seen in the ‘‘state 
of the polls” in Indiana, Tennessee, Alabama, Ver 
mont and Maine. What these have done, others 
will soon do, and we look to your noble state for a 
great example. New York saved democracy in the 
time of Jefferson, and she must not teach us to do 
without her. Let her come into line once more, and 
open her lower tier of FORTY-TWO POUNDERS. One 
concentrated discharge from her lover tier, and the 
federal hulk sinks to the bottom of the sea. Very 
respectfully, gentlemen, your obliged fellow citizen, 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 

Committee, &c. Kingston, New York. 


Fort Hill, 29th September, 1841. 

GenTLemen: The last mail brought me your kind 
and flattering invitation of the 17th instant, to attend 
a mass convention of the democracy of the counties 
along the North river, and of Long Island, to be held 
at Kingston on the 7th of next month. 

The great distance and the shortness of the notice 
will be, I hope, sufficient apology for not attending. 
I am much gratified with the high estimate you place 
op my services in the great cause of American liber- 
ty; and nothing, I assure you, has given me more plea- 
sure, or done more to strengthen my confidence in 
the success of your cause, than to find in this the 


and perpetuity. A deficit of sixteen millions reveal- | hour of its severest trial, so perfect a harmony among 


ed for 
million announced for the next session of congress— 


e coming year—a new loan of ten or twelve | its friends both as to principles and measures, over 


our wide spread and diversified territory. It was, in- 


five millions of new appropriations at the late ses-! deed cheering to behold all in every section in this 
sion, besides Indian treaties which cannot be nam-! pour of danger, when our opponents flushed with 


ed—the general post office, and the many pensions 
heretofore resting on their own resources, now in- 
truded upon the treasury—a general abolition of debts ' 
at the wil] of the debtor, under the violated name of 
a bankrupt law—legislation reduced to legerdemain, 
by a system of bargain and trickery which made the 
passage of bills depend upon equivocations, and jug- 
gles and contracts for the passage of other bills—the 
deepest wound given to our form of government that | 
it has ever received, in the profligate distribution of . 
money from the public treasury—a new edition of | 
Biddle’s bank, desperately struggled for by the devour- ! 
ers of the old one, and saved only then from their | 
clutches by the double application of the Jacksonian : 
restringent retributively administered by the hands | 
of their own physician. Such were the fiscal opera- 
tions in a three month’s session of the party which 
was to carry on the government for “thirteen millions” 
of dollars per annum, and which called congress to- 


victory in the recent presidential struggle, rushed 
forward to raise the fallen standard of federalism, 
simultaneously rally under the old republican states 
rights party of 98. When I saw that glorious banner 
waving over our ranks, and the united enthusiasm 
along the whole line to uphold it, all apprehension 
for the result of the contest vanished. As numerous, 
and bold, and united, as were our opponcnts—as con- 
fident as they were of carrying all their measures at 


the late session, I never doubted, if they did succeed, * 


but ihat the period of their victory would be short. 
I could not believe, when the real issue was made, 
as it was, between the parties, and the people were 
called on to decide between republicanism and fede- 
ralism, states rights and consolidation, democracy 
and an artificial moneyed aristocracy, engendered 


and fostered by the government, that they would not | 


long hesitate. Already have events proved that my 
confidence in their intelligence and patriotism was 


gether in such violent haste “‘to relieve the distresses of : not misplaced. The recent elections have shown a 


the alia ss 

Such were the legislative operations, and the mode 
of operating was worthy of the work done, and of 
the workers. Gag—gag—gag—was the law and 
the word. In the house of representatives democra- 
cy was gagged down and the bill driven through. 

here the genius of the old sedition law reigned su- 
preme, and indemnified itself by new modes of at- 
tack upon the liberty of speech, for the long exile of 
forty years which it had endured. The same tyran- 
ny was intended for the senate, but the courage of 
the “twenty-two” saved the chamber and prevented 
that profanation. Their courage prevented it, for 
they resolved to resist the tyranny which would de- 
stroy the freedom of the chamber, come in what 
shape it micht—whethcer as the bayonets of a milita- 
ry,or the mandate of a civil tyrant. They deter- 
mined to resist, and to that determination the senate 
was indebted for its escape from the tyranny and de- 


gradation to which the house of representatives was 
subjected. 


mighty change in public opinion. That change will 
go on, if we but prove ourselves worthy of our cause 
by a rigid adherence to our principles and measures, 
till our opponents and their cause shall be complete- 
ly overwhelmed by the swelling tide. With great 
respect, I am, &c. &c. J.C. CALHOUN. 


TENNESSEE POLITICS. Correspondence be- 
tween the Van Buren members of the senate of 
Tennessee and Mr. Foster of that state. 


Senate Chamber, Nashville, Oct. 19, 1841. 
To tHe Hon. Epurum H. Foster: .« 

Sır: The undersigned, members of the senate of 
the gencral assembly of the state of Tennessce, now 
in session, being a majority of that body, understand- 
ing that your name will be presented to their consi- 
deration as a candidate for the senate of the United 
States, respectfully request you to inform them in 
writing, what your opinions arc on the following 
subjects, to wit: 
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1. Do you approve an act passed at the late extra 
session of congress, entitled ‘an act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” and will you, if elected to the senate vote to 

the same? 

2. Do you approve an act passed at the late extra 
session of congress, entitled ‘“‘an act to appropriate 
the proceeds of the sales of the public ldnds ahd to 
grant pre-emption rights,” commonly called the dis- 
tribution bill, and if elected to the senate of the U. 
States will you vote to repeal the same? 

3. Do you approve an act passed at the late extra 

session of congress, entitled ‘“‘an act relating to duties 
and drawbacks,” commonly called -the tax bill, by 
which increased taxes are laid on salt, food and cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries of life, and if elected to 
the senate of the United States will you vote to repeal 
the same? 
e 4. Do you approve an act passed at the late extra 
session of congress, entitled “an act authorising a 
loan not exceeding twelve million of dollars; and 
if elected, will you vote against the bill to be intro- 
duced at the next session of congress, of which notice 
has been given by Henry Clay,.a senator from Ken- 
tucky, to increase the debt created by the above act, 
sixteen millions of dollars in addition to the said 
twelve millions? 


5. Do hs approve a bill passed at the late extra 
session of congress, entitled ‘a bill to incorporate the 
subscribers to the fiscal bank of the United States,” 
and a bill entitled ‘‘a bill to provide for the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping and disbursement of the public re- 
venue by means of a corporation to be styled the fis- 
cal corporation of the United States,” both of which 
bills were vetoed by the president of the United States, 
and if you do not approve of either or both of said 
bills, are you in favor of a United States bank, and 
if so, are you in favor of a bank in which private 
stockholders are to own all or any portion of the 
shares? 


6. Do you approve of an act passed at the Jate ex- 
tra session of congress, entitled “an act for the relief 
of Mrs. Harrison, widow of the late president of the 
United States,” by which a large donation was made 
to a private person out of the public treasury—and 
do you hold that said act was constitutional, and if 
a o you hold that the same was proper and expe- 

ient? 


7. Do you admit the right of the general assembly, 
as a constituent body, to instruct senators in congress, 
and their duty, when instructed, to obey or resign? 

The undersigned deem it proper to state to you, that 
they are die to permitting.an election to take 
place for filling the two vacant seats in the senate of 
the United States from this state, until full and satis- 
factory answers are received in writing, from each 
person who is or may become a candidate for either 
of said vacant seats—and copies of this letter will be 
addressed to all such persons, and answers required 
before said elections take place. The undersigned 
are, very as aided gou obedient servants. 

- SAMUEL TURNEY, 
S. P. HARDWICKE, 
SAMUEL H. LAUGHLIN, 
THOMAS J. MATTHEWS, 
A. JOHNSON, 
RICHARD WARNER, 
W. T. ROSS, 
SACKFIELD MACLIN, 
JOHN MILLER, 
ROBERT W. POWELL, 
B. MARTIN, 
JOHN A. GARDNER, 
RICHARD WATERHOUSE. 


Nashville, Oct. 21, 1841. 
Messrs. Samuel , J. P. Hardwicke, and others: 

GENTLEMEN: I have to acknowledge your letter of 
the 19th instant, propounding for my.consideration 
sundry grave questions of public policy; and requiring 
me to enlighten your minds by a “full and satisfac- 
tory” reply, or in the opposite alternative, leaving me 
to anticipate the indefinite postponement of an elec- 
tion, which involves the sacred rights of the people 
of Tennessee in the principal counsels of the nation, 
and is imperatively enjoined by the letter of the con- 
stitution. 

I may lament, gentlemen, but I fear I cannot re- 
lieve the anxieties which seem to embarrass your 
movements and threaten to disappoint the public ex- 

tation, by retarding the execution of a great and 
tmportant duty. To promise otherwise, would be to 
_ speak against “‘the lights before me,” and to labor 
against hope itself. For years past, it has been my 
lot to struggle in a warfare where, as the country 
will bear me witness, I scorned alike to stoop to con- 
eealment or beg for quarters. During that eventful 
conflict, in the length 
interviews I had the 


| 


and fervency of the repeated | in 
honor of holding with some of! without distinction, to all men of every party, and 


you, and in the frequent opportunities you all had of, 
reading and hearing my sentiments, J endeavored to 
roclaim my opinions and declare my political asso- 
ciations. If, after al) this, we do not yet sufficiently | 
understand each other, it must certainly be the result | 
of incorrigible dullness somewhere; and as I make ita | 
point never to be outdone in manners, I must, I sup- 
pose, as a matter of politeness, take the fault to my- 


self, and secure you against an imputation which 
would wound the pride of your constituents and de- | 
rogate from the dignity of the senatorial gown. But 
excuse me now, gentlemen, if you please. Fruitless 
labor is apt to discourage further toils, no matter 
where the difficulty lies, and I feel myself compelled, 
in all due humility, to decline the explanations I have 
hitherto failed to impress upon your intellects. Ne- 
vertheless, by your leave, gentlemen, I may tender 
my profound acknowledgments for the disinterested 
candor which dictated your communication, and in 
behalf of my own imbecility, implore that charity I 
would be the last to impeach or assail. 

A word or two more, gentlemen, in all good sober- 
ness, shall close what I have to say on the present 
occasion. They are called for by considerations al- 
together foreign to my political creed, whatever it 
may be, and cannot be omitted by any one who feels 
that office ean never be honorably held, unless it be 
honorably sought for and honorably obtained. 

Considering that we are uncompromising political 
adversaries—for such to me you wil] admit, are the | 
whole thirteen of the self-constituted and august in- | 
quest I am now addsessing—you have decently veiled 
but hardly excused an extraordinary liberty by the 
elevated position you have been pleased to assign 
me. It remains to be seen whether I stand alone be- 
fore a totic inquisition, or who it is, friend or foe, 
that shares with me the honors of your scrutiny. 
You doubtless know of some who have placed them- 
selves stealthily, if not publicly, in the category you 
have imposed upon me, and as I am bound to believe 
that you are ‘‘all—all honorable men” I trust you wil 
not have failed to visit these with similar searchings. 
Although some of them may be at the bottom—the | 
very bottom of your counsels—the sacred office you 
have honorably and Meise | assumed, will not ex- 
cuse the least partiality. . They should be held on 
high as I am, so that a Just and equal exposure may 
warn the public of their men, and enable mid day 
ambition to scan by times, the steel it may have to 
encounter. 

Whether or no I shall be a candidate for one of 
the vacant seats in the senate of the United States, 
now at the disposal of the legislature of Tennessee, 
may depend upon more uncertainties than the con- 
tingency of life itself. I will, on that score at least, | 
endeavor to measure my ambition by the desires of | 
those whose political fortunes—good or bad—suit me 
infinitely better than yours: and whilst I am free to 
admit that a majority of those friends may command 
my name, I can declare in equal frankness, that poor 
and humble as I am, my enemies possess neither | 
power to deter, nor wealth nor honors enough to 
purchase me. The closeness and the fierceness of | 
the contest may warm my courage and stimulate my 
exertions, but the pride of success shall never, I as- 
sure you, tempt me to violate any sentiment of pro- 
priety. 

I assert no uncommon sagacity, when I profess to 
understand the promises, the obligations, and the po- 
litical attitude of every individual member compos- 
ing the honorable body with whom you are acting.— 
A similar knowledge—less acceptable to your taste 
however than mine—excited, no doubt, the solicitude 
which led you into this extraordinary correspondence. 
Without intending to rebuke that solicitude, or with- 
out designing now to charge any one of you, or apy 
particular member of your political family with un- 
worthy attempts upon the unsuspecting integrity of 
your brethren of an opposite faith, I seize the occa- 
sion to declare, solemnly and publicly, that I would 
not ply the fidelity of the humblest among all the. 
representatives of the people, though my election 
might hang ona vote, and I could successfully ac- 
complish the foul seduction. 1 hope, gentlemen, it 
may be in your power—all of you—to say as much 
in equal and unfeigned sincerity. 
It is true, gentlemen, as you assert, that you con- 
stitute a majority “in the senate of the general as- 
sembly of Tennessee,” and consequently hold the 
power for two years to come, to enforce the signifi- 
cant threat which points the last paragraph of your 
letter. It is equally true, that some people have pro- 
phesicd the executicn of that threat, but I have been 
of the number, and am still slow to believe in any 
such purpose. The force of the threat does not there- 
fore annoy me, nor would its unwise fulfillment in- 
jure me more than it would yourselves, and every 
other good citizen in the country. The chief bless- 
that flow from this happy government, belong, 
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their loss—if the fated hour ever comes—must of 
course be a common calamity. As their existence 
was co-eval, so their duration can only be co-existent 
with our constitution, and that cannot long survive 
unless the sacred injunctions of that ever glorious in- 
strument are cherished and obeyed by men of every 
litical faith. In the midst of party in its most ma- 
ignant forms, I have never despaired of that consti- 
tution. Nay, more, ee though the fiery de- 
mon of faction should break for a season the chains 
wherewith reason in its most forgetful moments has 
hitherto bound her down, and stalk abroad through 
the land scattering anarchy, discord, and wanton mis- 
rule, I should not then altogether despair. 

As a nation we are yet too young, and as a le 
too virtuous to disregard the precepts of our forefa- 
thers, and blindly and forever cast away that rich 
legacy—the price of so much blood and suffering— 
wherewith they endowed us. The constitution of 
which Iam speaking commands you to elect two 
senators to represent and protect the interest of the 
nation and your immediate constituents in an ap- 
ee congress. At all events, it imposes upon 
you the obligation of faithfully attempting a selection; 
and ardent and determined as some of you may be 
in an honest desire to advance some particular friend 
at the expense even of an indefinite postponement of 
the whole question, there must certainly yet be found 
of your number one man, who, nobly looking beyond 
party to his country and the constitution, will change 
that lean majority of which you have so imprudently 
and incautiously ted. 

If any of you, gentlemen, are disposed to complain 
of the channel through which these respects will first 
meet your eyes, you will find my apology in the Union 
of yesterday. Your letter, lown—with many thanks 
for the act of especial condescension—was delivered 
to me in studied and decent form by three of its most 


distinguished signers: but I had scarcely time, from 


other indispensable vocations, to a hurried glance 
over its pages—certainly no sufficient opportunity to 
consider the art or the just merits of such an impor- 
tant communication, before I found its contents copi- 
ed into the columns of a newspaper. By addressing 
you thus through the intervention of the press, I not 
only avail myself of the earliest possible publicity, 
but I have the honor to imitate and rival a high ex- 
ample. I am, gentlemen, with all due consideration, 
your obedientservant. EPHRAIM H. FOSTER. 


HOME INDUSTRY. 


RECIPROCITY OF TRADE. From the speech 
of General Tatumapce, at the convention, lately 
held at New York, forthe PROTECTION OF HOME IN- 
DUSTRY, we make the following extract: 

He said that unwise legislation had crippled the 
energies and resources of the country. We are ad- 
vocates for free trade; but whilst we have opened our 
ports, and held out our arms to receive the produce 
of foreign lands, we remonstrate against being made 
inferiors in the land of our birth. In relation to this, 
it is proper to see in what relation this country stands 
with others in regard to foreign commerce. Nine- 
tenths of the importations into this cify from France 
are on foreign account. And almost the same may 
be said of importations from Germany aud Great 
Britain. Therefore it is high time that our govern- 
ment placed us ona true footing of equality with 
other nations. 


What causes the present inequality? Great Bri- 
tain—the sea-girt-isle—by her unrivalled position, | 
and her superior policy, has done it. Once her 
colonies, by the nerve of our arms, and the sa- 

ity of Washington, we freed ourselves; while 
england has gone on since then, as before, co- 
Jonizing the world by her commercial regulations, 
she has again reduced us to the condition of a 
mere. colony to her. Look at her corn laws. To 
name them is enough. She has, it is true, made 
a treaty of commerce and navigation with us—she 
has flooded us with her manufactures, and in return 
takes nothing from us—she drains us of our specie to 
the amount of $1,000,000 a month, and yet prohi- 
bits every article that we can carry her in return but 
cotton. Let political quacks put plans of finance and 
currency upon paper as long as they please, there is 
no commercial condition which can be sound and. 
healthy, but to put this country upon an equality in 
regard to commerce with the country with which 
she trades. The general then instanced the duties 
placed upon pork, flour, &c. by other countries, so 
as to render it useless to carry them abroad. And, 
he added, one-third of the foreign commerce of the 
United States is substantially carried on in British 
bottoms. The general then read an extract from an 
“Edinburgh Review” of 1837, stating that Great 
Britain ed one-fourth of the commerce of the 
United States, whilst the latter possessed but ones 
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tenth of theircommerce. And now, he added, at least 
one-third of our commerce is in the hands of foreign 
vessels. We say that Virginia, Kentucky and the 
tabacco growing states ought to be protected the 
same as the north in relation to wheat and wool. But 
tobacco that is worth 10 cents a pound here is as- 
sessed in England nine shillings a pound; a duty on 
American production of 2,000 per cent. Thus, this 
American production is almost ruined by this enor- 
mous impost. Let the people who talk of free trade 
look at this. The American Institute are advocates 
of the only true principles of free trade. What 
should be the policy of our government? We ask 
for and offer free trade. When that is rejected, we 
ask for a proper reciprocity, and the American Insti- 
tute does not ask for higher duties, for burdensome 
imposts; but we say “take our tobacco on equal 
terms.” If they refuse that reciprocity, we say that 
we'll puta duty on your broadcloth equal to what 
you put on our tobacco. (Cheers.) Our ath and 
hope and desire is peace. With a clear eck and 
an open field we ask no favors of the world. (Cheers. ) 
But with the eagle-eyed foreign policy of a keen and 
vigorous government abroad on one hand, and parties 
and rulers here at home all intent upon nothing but 
making presidents and getting into office, on the other, 
it is no wonder that our agricultural interests, manu- 
factures and commerce are all going to ruin as fast 
as they can. (Laughter and cheers.) Look at our 
rice if that goes to England, it is met with a duty of 
$3 or $4; and so it is with everything that they can 
grow in their colonies. And therefore we say put 
their goods on the same footing as they place ours. 
(Cheers.) The American Institute holds to no party 
. —supports no party—but censures all-parties alike— 
and cails upon all to support our agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures, and to procure such a sys- 
tem of legislation, as will soon put us on an equality 
with other nations in all our commercial pursuits. 
On our pork, there is a duty of $6 barrel in the 
West India market. And is not some retaliation ne- 
cessary! Take the article of lumber; go to our mour- 
tains, and see the superabundance; and yet see the 
vast majority of foreign vessels in our ports carry- 
ing this away to sell in foreign markets. On the Sa- 
vannah river I met eleven foreign vessels, thus load- 
ed, where I did not see one American vessel. There 
is something wrong here; for a Yankee is never be- 
hind any other man, where there is a hard dollar to 
be earned by honest industry. (Cheers.) As Hudi- 
bras said, 
“For every why there is a wherefore.” 


_) Then there are shingles. There is a duty 
Vaca on every 1,000 shingles in the West India 
market; an American vessel goes from here with a 
load, and by the side of her in Jamaica shall be a 
vessel from New. Brunswick, or even Maine, selling 
shingles at $3 00, 25 cents less than the duty. Thus 
is our commercial marine cut up, and in case of war, 
this strong arm of our defence will not be found; you | 
may blow your trumpets and beat your drums, but 
your naval heroes will not be within hearing. Take 
our silk trade. e Look at France. She sends us all 
her gew-gaws, which our wives and daughters are 
used to adorn themselves with, and we feel pleased 
to see them do so; France takes $500,000 of our ioe 
cie from us for these gew-gaws every month, but 
takes not a dollar of our produce free in return. And 
thus our government has gone on until an empty 
treasury has obliged them to put atrifling duty on many 
things in order to restore something like equality. 
Gen. T. then went on to speak of the movements 
made by Great Britain, in buying our cotton seed and 
gins, and sending out these and our planters to India, 
all which we have once detailed. He added—She is 
also encouraging its growth in Egypt, Brazil and 
Texas. She takes the virtuous Texas in her arms; 
(laughter) the lovely Texas, every acre of whose soil 
will produce cotton. ’Tis like the poet's lines— 

“Nature there had done her part, 
The booby only wanted an.” 


(Laughter.) And Great Britain is teaching her the 
art, and Patterson and Lowell are at work making 
machinery for her. And even Colombia has sent to 
this city orders for quantities of our Sca Island cot- 
ton seed, in order tosce if they can’t rival South Ca- 
rolina in that unequalled production of the world 
We see by the last British prices current, that 70,000 | 
bales of cotton had arrived from India, and that had 
lessened the price of cotton in the American market. 
Why then slander us because we want protection? 
We see all parties so busy with politics and office- 
seeking, and the government so Dusy keeping and 
perpetuating office, that they have not had time to 
insist upon reciprocity, and take the proper retalia- 
tory measures. 


You will not ask me now for tables, 
but listen tu an extract from the “Herald,” about the 
specie shipped for abroad the last week in Septem- 
ber: 
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By the Gladiator, to London, . - $230,000 
By the Louis Philippe, to Havre, . . ~. 346,000 
By the Great Western, to Bristol, <.  « 271,340 
By the Acbar,forCanton,. . . . ~ 250,000 

. $1,097,340 


We say then, put these gew-gaws and things, upon 
the same principle as you put ours, and we'll take as 
many as you please; and you take our beef and pork, 
and grain on the same footing. But no, says grand- 
mother England, our books on free trade are for you 
to read and obey, but not for us to act up to. We 
put it on to your tobacco; and by and by, when we 
get other countries to raise plenty of cotton, we’ll 
tack it on to that, and you may whistle and fiddle till 
you're tired—we’ve got you! (Great cheering, and 
much discriminating laughter.) Why the shipments 
from Savannah, by the tables, in American bottoms, 
in one year, was 22,668 tons; in foreign bottoms, 


41,383 tons. Upon Lake Erie, at Detroit, there were 
in that commerce thus: 
Vessels. Tonnage. 
American 7 993 
British 152 12,000 
I think this too great to be correct. But at Onta- 
rio it is thus: 
Fesscls Tonnage. 
American 599 63,517 
British 1,011 215,080 


Thus five-sixths of the commerce of that lake is in 
the hands of your great rival. In vain did Perry 
fight and conquer if this is the result. Again, at 
Cleveland, we find that in one day 8,000 barrels of 
flour, equal to 40,000 bushels of wheat was sold, de- 
liverable in Kingston, at the same price charged to 
New York. All the stores in Kingston are not large 
enough to hold the American produce sent there to 
be re-shipped, and compete with us in a foreign mar- 
ket. And nearly all the produce from 1] states and 
territories goes thus; by checking the free commerce 
of this city and country, trade is thus diverted and 
goes to aggrandise our rival. 

Why, in one year after the late treaty was made 
with Great Britain, the tolls on the Welland canal 
rose from £12,000 to £50,000. Before this treaty, 
on your own canal, there were 753,000 tons delive- 
rable at tide water; this would require 1,400 vessels, 
of 500 tons each, to carry it abroad; and this is di- 
verted to benefit your enemy, and cripple yourselves. 
What, then, is to be done? Let us do justice to com- 
merce, agriculture and manufactures, and we ask no 
favors of the world. We go for free trade, but when 
we don’t get it, the American Institute is too modest 
to boastof it. (Cheers.) Gen. T. then spoke of the 
conduct and treaty of England with Brazil—her send- 
ing out $27,000,000 of goods and taking nothing but 
cotton in return, which caused Brazil to say the 
treaty should be void after 1844. Also the conduct 
of England in the tea trade, in the 10 per cent. duty, 
then throwing it open to the world, and sending out 
her stale teas to this country for fresh tea. “If we 
don’t get free trade or reciprocity, we say look at 
your 10,000 per cent. on our tobacco and 2,000 per 
cent. on our rice.” Great Britain has three-fourths 
of all our commerce, while many of our large vessels 
are lying idle. Look at the statistics of ship build- 
ing for 1841: 


Vessels. Tons. 
In Maine there were built, 181 38,936 
Massachusetts, 113 17,811 
New Jersey, 109 
Pennsylvania, 103 
Maryland, 111 
New York, 72 


Think of this gradual consumptive decay which 
awaits the commerce and agriculture of our country. 
Yet there is no defect in our institutions; we stand 
elevated in the eyes of the world for capacity to pro- 
duce. When Russia wants to build a vesse} she 
scnds to New York, buys one of our vessels, takes it 
home, and puts it on stocks, as a model to build after. 
Does she want a steam vessel, New York is the place 
that she sends to for one. Is a cotton factory want- 
ed, America furnishes it. Does Prussia want a mill 
to grind her grain with, she sends to Rochester for it, 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM SLADE, 
In house of representatires, 18th and 20th January. 1840. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 143.] 

Violation of implied pledge of the south to the north. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me look a Jittle at the 
manner in which the pledge of the south to the north 
has been redeemed; or rather, I ought to say, at the 
extent of its violation. If you will accompany me in 
a brief examination, I will show you how slavery 
has increased its numbers—acquired new territory— 
enlarged its power—claimed exemption from ali op- 
Fea ad Gable down the dearest rights of 
freedom, in its march to uncontrolled dominion. % 

In 1790 the slave population amounted to 697,897 

Now mark its increase: 


In 1800 it was : - 893,041 
In 1810 it was . ; 1,191,364 
In 1820 it was os ‘ g - 1,538,064 
In 1830 it was . : : ; ; 2,009,031 


In 1840, probable number, . ; - 2,100,000 

Slavery was to be abolished ‘at no distant day!” 
and yet it has increased to two millions seven hun- 
dred thousand! And in that very state from which 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry and others 
predicted, and prayed for, its speedy extirpation, are 
slaves now actually raised for exportation. 

[Mr. Garland, of Va. here interposed, and denied 
the truth of the assertion. Mr. S. perceiving that the 
remark had excited some sensibility, and desiring to 
avoid secming to cast reproach upon Virginia, passed 
it over by remarking that the District of Columbia 
was notoriously a market for the surplus slaves in the 
neighboring counties of Virginia and Maryland, and 
that slaves thus purchased were annually shipped in 
large numbers to southern markets. On the day fol- 
lowing, Mr. Garland, in his reply to Mr. S. having 
spoken of his allusion to slave-breeding in Virginia ' 
as “the repetition of a base slander of that prince of 
demagogues, Daniel O'Connell,” Mr. S. asked per- 
mission to read, in proof of his assertion, the follow- 
ing account of the declarations of distinguished Vir- 
ginians which he found in “‘Jay’s View of the action 
of the Federal Government in behalf of Slavery: 

‘In the legislature of this state, in 1832, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph declared that Virginia had been 
converted into ‘one grand menageric, where men are 
reared for the market like oxen for the shambles.’ 
This same gentleman thus compared the foreign 
with the domestic traffic. ‘The trader (African) re- 
ceives the slaves, a stranger in aspect, language and 
manner, from the merchant who brought him from 
the interior. But here, sir, individuals whom the 
master has known from infuncy—whom he has seen 
sporting in the innocent gambols of childhood—who 
have been accustomed to look to him for protection, 
he tears from the mother’s arms, and sells into a 
strange country—among a strange pcople—subject to 
cruel taskmasters. In my opinion, it is much worse ’ 

“Mr. Gholson, of Virginia, in his speech in the 
legislature of that state, January 18, 1831, (see Rich- 
mond Whig), says: ‘The legal maxim of partus sequi- 
tur ventrem is cocval with the existence of the rights 
of property itself, and is founded in wisdom and jus- 
tice. Itis only on the justice and inviolability of 
this maxim, that the master foregoes the service of the 
female slave, has her nursed and attended during the 

riod of her gestation, and raises the helpless and 
infant offspring. ‘The value of the property justifies 
the expense; and I do not hesitate to say that in its 
increase consists much of our wealth.’ 

“Professor Dew, now president of the college of 
William and Mary, Virginia, in his review of the de- 
bate in the Virginia legislature in 1831-2, speakio 
of the revenue arising from the trade says: ‘A full 
equivalent being thus left in the place of the slave, 
this emigration becomes an advantage to the state, 
and does not check the black population as much as 
at first view we might imagine, because it furnishes 
every inducement to the master to attend to the ne- 
groes, to encourage breeding, and to cause the great- 
est number possible to be raised. Virginigis, in fact, 


and to Baltimore for an engineer and machinery. | a negro-raising state for other states.” 


When Austria wants a locomotive, she sends straight 
to Philadelphia to get one. 


“Nir. C. F. Mercer asserted in the Virginia con- 


When Egypt wakes up: vention of 1829: ‘The tables of the natural growth of 


from her Pharaoh like sleep, and finds that her bull’ the slave population demonstrate, when co 
mills are not the best in the world, she sends here with the increase of its numbers in the common- 


for a steam engine. 


When Texas wants machinery, wealth for twenty years past, that an annual revenue 


she sends to Lowell and Patterson for it. And even | of not less than a million and a half of dollars is de- 
England—when England wants a locomotive, she rived from the exportation of a part of this popula- ` 
sends to Philadelphia—dear Philadelphia—sister Phi- | tion.’ ”] 


ladelphia send one over to us, for we can build no- 


Mr. Slade proceeded. With the increase of slaves 


thing to equal it. (Laughter and applause.) Oh!‘ from 697,897 to near two millions and three-quarters, 
then, protect your laborers—protect your agricul- have the number of the slave states increased from six 
ture—protect your manufactures, and when you want to thirtecn; three of the new slave states being formed 


a spur to a protective duty 


take ourt obacco and rice 
for an example. . 


| of the 


from territory purchased with the common treasure 
pation; so that the north has actually paid her 


` 
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money to purchase new fields to be moistened with the; Does not this glaring inequality of concession give 
sweatand blood of slavery, instead of having the pro- | irresistible force to the argument which I have drawn 
mised aid of the south in getting rid of the national | from the history of those times, to show that it was 
evil! the general expectation that slavery would be soon 
The number of representatives, on account of the | abolished? Is it possible to believe that such conces- 
slave population, has increase to hieenty-fire; and will | sions would have been made in favor of slarery (con- 
probably rise to thirty after the next census. Let me | cessions to wrong, not to right) if any body haa sus- 
show you, Mr. Speaker, the strange results of this | pected that it was not to be abolished, but to be che- 
principle of “slave representation” on this floor. rished, increased and made permanent? Did any 
The slave states with a free population of 3,823,000, | body dream that the concession of a ‘‘three-fifth” re- 
have one hundred representatives: while the free | presentation would, within fifty years, bring into 
states, with a population of 7,003,000, have but one | congress, thirty representatives—a representation of 
hundred and forty-two. Look at this in some of its | two million seven hundred thousand slaves? But, 
details. more than all—could it have been thought of, or, if 
Virginia, with a population of 741,000, has twenty- | thought of, could the idea have been endured for a 
one representatives, while Ohio, witha population of | moment—that that concession was to be used as an 
947,U0U, has but nineteen. The free state, with a lengine of political power? that the destinies of the 
free population of 206,000 more, has a representation | country were actually to be controlled by the repre- 
of two less. sentation which slavery should bring into this hall, 
Pennsylvania, with a population of 1,347,800, has | and the votes it should give in the elections of the 

twenty-eight representatives, while South Carolina, | chief magistrates of the country? 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, witha | Mr. Speaker, the history of slavery in this country 
population of 912,000 being 435,800 less than Penn- | for the last thirty years has been a history of en- 
sylvania, has the same number! I might pursue this | croachment without a parallel; encroachments involv- 
comparison, but I have gone far enough to show the | ing as gross a violation of implied pledges as can well 
great disadvantage to which the free states have been | be conceived. Let facts speak on this subject; and, 
subjected by viclding to the south a slave representa- | that they may speak in the best manner and to the 
tion, for which they obtained, in the compromise, no | best effect, let me read to the house an extract from 
substantial equivalent, as I will now show. a speech delivered in the senate of the United States, 
The constitution provides that “representatives and | some two years ago, by Governor Davis, of Massa- 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the scveral | chusetts, whose sound, practical sense, for which he is 
states which may be included within this union, ac- | so much and so deservedly distinguished, seized upon 
cording to their respective numbers, which shall be | the strong points of this matter of southern encroach- 
determined by adding to the whole number of free | ment, and presented them in the following language: 
rsons * * ® three-fifths of all other persons,” | “This interest (slavery) has ruled the destinies of 
that is three-fifths of the slaves. This ext'a burden|the republic. For forty out of forty-eight years it 
of taxation on account of slaves was regarded as some | has given us a president from its own territory, and 
compensation to the north for the extra advantage to | of its own selection. During all this time it has not 
the south of a slave representation. Now, sir, let | only had a president sustaining his own peculiar views 
us see how this consideration for the concession has | of publie policy, but, through him, has held and used 
failed. in itsown way the whole organization ofall the depart- 
By a letter of the 26th of January, 1838, in reply | ments, and all the vast and contrulling influence inci- 
to a call for information from the register of the |dent to that office, and to aid it in carrying on its 
treasury, it appears that the whole of the receipts | views and policy, as well as to protect and secure it 

into the treasury of the United States, from the 4th | to every advantage. 
of March, 1789, to the 31st of Dec. 1836, had been:| “Let us explore a little further, and see how the 
From customs . §682,957,784 47 | two houses of congress have been organized. For 
Internal revenue 22,953,045 38 | thirty years out of thirty-six that interest has placed 
Postage 1,092,227 52 | its own speaker in the chair of the other house, thus 
Direct taxes 12,742,294 64 | securing the organization of committees, and the great 
————— | influence of that station. And, sir, while all other 

$719,045,352 OL 


interests have, during part of the time, had the 

The receipts of the last three years chair (vice presidency) in which you preside assign- 
have been 96,731,262 48 
$815,776,614 49 


ed to them, as an equivalent for these great conces- 

sions, yet, in each year, when.a president pro tem. 

is elected, who, upon the contingencies mentioned 

It thus appears that of more than eight hundred and in the constitution, will be the president of the Unit- 

fifteen millions of receipts, about twelve millions and ed States, that interest has invariably given us that 

three-quarters only have been from direct taxation, officer. Look, I beseech you, through all the places 

and, even of this, the north has, of course paid her of honor, of profit and of privilege; and there you 

roportion. Such is the practical equivalent which | Will find the representatives of this interest in num- 

as been received for a concession which has enabled | bers that indicate its influence. Does not, then, this 
the south, by a representation of slave property, to 
control the destinies of the country for fifty years— 
a concession which no one now believes would have 


— 


interest rule, guide and adapt public policy to its own 
views, and fit it to suit the action and products of its 

own tabor?” 
been made, but for the assurance which I have shown| In connexion with the view thus presented by Go- 
was felt, an assurance encouraged by the slave states | vernor Davis, let me refer to the progress of the in- 
themselves, that slavery should, ‘at no distant day,” | fluence of slavery in the elections of the presiding 
be abolished throughout the country. officers of this house. The termination of the pre- 
But while the rendering of the constitutional equi- | sent congress will complete filty-two years from the 
valent for the slave representation has thus been | organization of the government. During the first 
avoided when money was to be paid, we find the 'ticelve years the speakers were from Pennsylvania, 
compromise fully carried out when money is to be , Connecticut, New Jersey and Massachusetts; during 
received. Thus the ratio of representation, includ- | the next six years from North Carolina; the next four 
ing the representation in the senate, was made the | years from Massachusetts; the next nine years from 
basis of the distribution of the surplus revenue by Kentucky and South Carolina, the next year from 
the act of 1836, giving, of course, a dispropor-|New York; the next sour years from Virginia and 
tionate amount to the slave states. Thus the thir- | Kentucky; the next éwo years from New York; and 
teen free states, with a population of 7,003,000, | the last fourteen years from Virginia and Tennessee. 
received $21,410,777 12; while the thirteen slave! Dividing the whole term, as near as may be, into 
states, with a frec population of 3,523,000, received ‘ three equal periods, it appears that, for the first seven - 
16,058,092 85! So that there was received for cach ' teen years, the chair was filled twelve years from the 
ree inhabitant of the slave states $4 20; while for | north, and five years from the south, for the next seven- 


each inhabitant of the free states there was received | teen years, five from the north, and facelve from the 
but 83 U6! ‘ |south; and tor the last eighteen ycars tico from the 
While considering the subject of the concession to ; north, and sixteen from the south: 
the south of a slave representation, one cannot help! Such a result as this needs no comment. It speaks for 
inquiring what—since so much is said of implied com- | itself, and speaks a language not to be misunderstood. 
promises—were the real compromises of the consti-| For further evidence of the power of slavery and 
tution in connexion with the subject of slavery? What its disposition to encroachment, I might, if I had 
did each party actually concede to the other? time, refer to numerous important questions which 
There was conceded to the south the stipulation to | have been decided in congress, in which the power 
deliver up fugitive slaves—protection against domes- | of the three-fifth representation has had a controlling 
tic violence—a continuance of the slave-trade twenty | effect. 1 might also speak of tho existing relations 
years—and the three-fifths representation of slave between the states of Georgia and Maine, and Virgi- 
property. Surely these are large concessions to be | nia and New York; growing out of the extraordina- 
made in favor of slavery! And what concession was | ry claims of Georgia and Virginia in connexion with 
made to the north in return? None! except the sti- ‘slavery. I might refer to the Ireqnent threats of vio- 
pulation just referred to, in regard to direct taxation; | lence—to the scenes of Lynching—to the violation of 
which has, as I have shown, amounted to nothing. the mails—and to the violation of the constitution, in 
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denying to the free colored citizens of the north the 
privileges of citizens in the southern states of this 
union. But time would fail me. 

Upon this latter topic, however, I cannot refrain 
from dwelling, for a moment, for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the house to the effect which has 
been given, at the south, to the laws prohibiting the 
emigration within their borders, and even a sojourn 
among them, of free colored citizens of other states. 
I allude to the execution of these laws upon the citi- 
zens of a forcign country, forced by the dangers of 
the sea into a southern port of this union. I have in 
my hand the following from a Jamaica paper, (the 
Despatch), published in the year 1838, which 1 beg 
permission to read: 

“We have been politely favored with a Haytien 
paper, L’Union de Port-au-Prince, of the 19th ult. 
by which it would appear that that republic is highly. 
indignant at the treatment experienced by the crew 
ofa Haytien vessel, which was forced, by stress of 
weather, to enter one of the United States ports, 
(Charleston). L'Union, after detailing the circum- 
stances that obliged the vessel in question, L’Artibo- 
nite, to put into Charleston, remarks: ‘So soon as she 
arrived there, the whole of the crew (captain allow- 
ed to remain) were seized and thrown into prison, 
where every assistance or comfort was denied to our 
unfortunate mariners, whose incarceration lasted the. 
whole time that the vessel was being repaired. This 
is an outrage against the Haytien nation. ‘The day 
may yet come when it will be in our power to cause 
the name of Haytiens to be respected abroad, and 
particularly so by our arrogant neighbors. Until that 
pericd arrives, however, we have in our hands the 
means of retaliation. Already if we judge rightly, a 
spirit of deep aversion to the Americans manilests it- 
self, and seems to pervade all classes of our citizens; 
and so indignant do we feel at their conduct towards 
our countrymen, that we are almost inclined to deg. 
nounce and hold them up to the hatred of the nation.’ ” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what but a want of power on 
the part of the Haytien goveroment has prevented a 
demand upon this government for redress for this 
outrage on the rights of the Haytien citizens? There 
is, it is true, no danger of a war with Hayti. Her 
weakness is our protection! But may not our exten- 
sive and profitable commerce with that nation be 
made to suffer from such outrages on the rights of its . 
citizens? And shall it be still asked, What has this 
nation to do with slavery? 

There is one fact, placing in a very strong light the 
tenaciousness of the slave power, and its disregrrd of 
the implied pledge to which I have referred, which I 
cannot omit to notice; and to which I ask the special 
attention of the House. It is the claim that no free 
state shall be admitted into this union, without the 
simultaneous admission of a slave state.” It is even 
urged as an argument for the division of Florida, and 
its admission into the union as two states, that it must 
be done in order to balance with two new slare states, 
the two new free states—soon to be admitted—of 
Wiskonsin and lowa. To give plausibility to this 
demand of slavery, it is asserted in an article in a 
late Virginia paper, (transferred to the Globe) that 
“from the time that new states began to be admitted 
in addition to the ‘old thirteen,’ from that time it has 
been the fixed policy of the union to admit a slave 
state and a free state at the same time. Thus Ken- 
tucky and Vermont came in together; Ohio and Ten- 
nessce followed; Alabama and Jllinois, Louisiana 
and Indiana, Missouri and Maine, Arkansas and Mi- 
chigan. Thus the union kept its parts even, and, to 
do so, twice have the New England states divided 
their small states and made them less. Vermont 
and Maine were both divided from other states to 
make new ones to balance, in the senate at least, the 
new large slavcholding states.” 

Aware of the startling character of such a claiin 
in favor of slavery, the writer of the article says, ‘it 
has been the fircd policy of the union to admit a slave 
and a free state atthe same time. This I deny. The 
states mentioned by him as having come into the union 
on the “balance” principle, have been admitted as 
follows: 


Slave. Free. 
Kentucky, 1791 Vermont, 1791. 
Tennessee, 1796 Ohio, 152 
Louisiana, 1812 Indiana, 1816 
Alabama, 1819 Illinois, 1313 
Missouri, 1821 Maine, 1820 
Arkansas, 1836 Michigan, 1836 


Now, in the first place, this writer has omitted Mis- 
sissippi (admitted in 1817) from his account current 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding sfates. 
The introduction of it throws his balance sheet into ` 


*Since this speech was delivered, one of the senators 
from Arkansas (Mr. Sevier) has declared. in th® serate, 
that he would never vote for the admission of another 
Iree state into the umon unless there shuuld be a new 
slave state to balance, it. 
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confusion, besides showing the advantage which sla- nds sem 

very has gained over freedom in the admission of new | stroys printing presses—it kills or follows with per- 
states. à secution their conductors—it even enters the city of 
But, independent of this, the list furnishes no evi- | Peyn, the city where yet stands the “Hall of Inde- 
dence of the “fixed policy” of which he speaks. Thus, , pendence,” and applies the torch to a noble edifice 
sir, all know that the political “balance” between | dedicated to free discussion. And, sir, it has finally 
freedom and slavery, now contended for, was entire- | come to the halls of congress, and assailed liberty in 
ly unthought of when Kentucky and Vermont came | these her most sacred temples, by striking down the 
into the union. The well known state of public feel- | cherished and solemnly guarantied right of petition, 
ing on the subject of slavery at that period shows this | and imposing silence upon the representatives of free- 

conclusively. Indeed, the notion that slavery, which | men here. 
it was then declared had “received a mortal wound,| But this is not al). Slavery has found its way into 
and would die of consumption, ‘‘was to run a race | the executive department of this government, intro- 
with freedom, is absolutely ridiculous. ducing, and giving efficacy, through that department, 
_The idea of a division of “small states of New | to a new element of power unknown to the consti- 
England to make new ones to balance,” is equally des- | tution, namely, “the tvishes of the slaveholding 
titute of foundation. Maine was separated from | states,’ insomuch that the president, while admitting 
Massachusetts proper, by the territory of New Hamp-|that congress has constitutional power to abolish 
shire; and her political separation was, therefore, | slavery and the slave trade in this District, declares, in 
dictated by her natural position, as well as by other | advance, that he will give his official sanction to no 
obvious considerations, having no relation to the | bill for such abolition, “against the wishes of the 
“balance” now contended for. As for Vermont, the | slaveholding states.” The “wishes,” be it observed— 
“Green Mountain boys,” driven by the injustice of | not the arguments—of the slaveholding states are to 
New York, declared: themselves - independent, and ! govern the executive action! With arguments he 
has nothing todo. He throws from himself all re- 
‘sponsibility of judging, and makes the simple fact of 
the “wishes” of a minority of the people decisive. No 
other interest has ever advanced such a claim. In 
all the struggles about a protective tariff, the manu- 


formed a state constitution in 1777, fourteen years 
before their admission into the union; and having 
maintained their independence against New York, 
New Hampshire and Canada, by a combination of the 
most consummate skill and noble daring, they finally 
came into the union in 1791. facturing states set up no such presentations; and if 
I might go through the list, and show that the con- | they had, they would have found no president willing 
trolling reasons for the admission of all the new states | to give such effect to their “wishes.” Thus, slavery 
into the union, have had no connexion with the idea | asks and obtains what would be yielded to no other 
of the “balance” suggested. I know the admission | interest in the country. 
of Missouri, as a slave state, was urged upon the| But slavery is not content with all this. When 
round of the admission of Maine as a free one; and | the people of the north, in the strength of their feel- 
ìf Iam not mistaken, the claim now formally in- iing for their brethren in slavery, and under a sense 
sisted on was then for the first time brought forward. | of the national responsibility for its continuance, with 
It was, I regret to say, successful; and it has again | the abominations of the slave trade, in this District, 
been successful in the admission of Arkansas asa slave | send their petitions here for its abolition, slavery 
state. ' rises up, in the persons of honorable members on this 
I do not complain that new states at the south | oor, and threatens to dissolve the union! Yes, sir, 
have been admitted into the union—not even that | Slavery, that very slavery that, fifty years ago, was 
seven have been admitted from that section, while | declared to have the consumption, and to be struc 
six only have been admitted from the north. But I | With death, has “got well,” grown fat and lusty, talks 
do complain that they have been admitted as slave | Of living forever; and absolutely threatens the disso- 
states; and especially that there are among them lution of the union if he is not “let alone,” and per 
states whose territory formed no part of the “old | mitted to go on unimpeded in his march to complete 
thirteen,” and which have, therefore, brought into dominion! Who can find words to express the amaze- 
the union an addition to the burden and weakness and | Ment which this is calculated to excite? 
curse, from which, at the adoption of the constitution, | , Thus itis, Mr. Speaker, that slavery has, ever 
it was universally expected the country would soon Since this union was formed, been gradually augment- 
be delivered. ing its power, moving on especially during the latter 
But more especially do I complain that it has come | part of the half century of our national existence, 
to be avowed as a settled principle of national policy with giant strides in the march of encroachment, con- 
that the slave power is to be maintained in its exist- | Stantly grasping power, and constantly asking for 
ing relative strength, by the admission of new slave | More, never saying enough, but always crying, give! 
states. How strongly does this contrast with the | give! give! 
public sentiment and policy at the time of the for-| And now, Mr. Speaker, let me entreat gentlemen 
mation of the constitution. Slavery, which was then | to review the subject in the light which Í have en- 
doomed, by the general judgment of the country, to ' deavored to throw upon it, and tell me if it is not the 
speedy destruction—the subject of almost universal | height of injustice to charge the petitioners and the 
execration—now raises its brazen front, and claims agitators of the subject of slavery, at the north, with 
to be regarded as an essential element of, and to have | a violation of implied pledges in favor of slavery, 
its relative political power carefully maintained in, | when it is manifest beyond the power of contradiction 
this union of freedom! ‘that the south has violated, and is, at this moment, 
But, this is not all. Fearing that, in the vast ter- flagrantly violating its own most clearly implied 
ritory west and north of Missouri, the indomitable ; pledges of a contrary character. 
spirit of northern enterprise may raise up new states| Sir, as I have already intimated, the north, so far 
to add to the empire of freedom, and diminish the | from encroaching on the rights of the south in this 
relative strength of slavery, the south turns its eyes ‘matter, are but resisting the encroachments of the 
to the wide domain and fruitful soil of Texas, and slave power. They are standing on the very con- 
seeks to add to our country a territory which may be fines of the constitution, battling, not merely for the 
manufactured into half a dozen new states to main- | rights of the slave, but for the dearest rights of free- 
tain the balance in favor of slavery! Yes, sir; sla- | men. And are they to yield at this point? No, sir, 
very has actually entered upon a system of coloniz- no; not a_hair’s breadth. They cannot, without a 
ing—colonizing by conquest—colonizing from a land ; surrender of every thing. Itis time the south should 
of freedom—colonizing to bring under its dominion , understand that the north is no longer to stand still 
a country from whose soil, in the advancing power of | and witness the encroachments of slavery. with arms 
free principles, it had just been banished! folded, eyes closed and mouths shut; but that, while 
Thus, as slavery sinks in other countries, it rises! they will not transcend, by the breadth of a hair, the 
in this. As its limits are contracted elsewhere, they | limits of the constitution, they owe it to themsel ves— 
are enlarged here. At the moment that its ‘iron ‘to their country—to its honor abroad—to its safety at 
sceptre is broken in the British West Indies, Ame- | home—to humanity—to justice—and to the world, 
rican statesmen are devising means to strengthen | strugglin for my Over time-honored oppression— 


and enlarge its dominion in the land yet reddened | to stand firm upon the ground of constitutional right, 


with blood poured out to assert and maintain that | and never surrender for one moment those great wea- | 


“all men are created equal!” - pons of fair and honest warfare against slavery— 
Where is to terminate this progress of the slave | freedom of speech—freedom of the press—and free- 
power? Where shall its southward movements cease, | dom of petition. 
until, to keep pace with the westward march of| But I may be told that, though there might have 
freedom to the shores of the Pacific, it shall darken | been, at the adoption of the constitution, no such com- 
and desolate the fields of Mexico and Guatemala, | promise in favor of slavery as is now contended for, 
and find the limit of the same ocean at the Isthmus ' yet that there should be such a compromise now; that, 
of Darien? But, Mr. Speaker, slavery is not content ' since the south is so excitable on the subject, it is 
with a multiplication of its victims or an extension of | not best to agitate it; but to refrain for the sake of pre- 
its territorial dominions. It sees the gathering storm, | serving the union. Sir, I am willing to yield much 
and prepares to avert it. it understands the power | for the sake of peace—which none can prize more 


of free Giscussion, and seeks to suppress its outbreak- | highly than I do—and for the union—whose benefits | 


ings. For this purpose it penetrates the free states— | are, by no means, to be lightly put at hazard. But 


hJ 


it surrounds peaceable assemblies with mobs—it de- jI am not willing to yield every thing. There is a point 


where yielding must ae or every thing will be de- 
manded and surrendered. 

Compromise! What is a compromise but a mutual 
concession? And what is the south preparing to 
concede? Nothing! As usual in the contest between 
freedom and slavery in this country, the concessions 
must all be on one side. While slavery is reaching 
forth the arms of her power in every direction— 
lengthening her cords and strengthening her stakes, 
and grasping, by a bold and daring policy, the entire 
control of the union, the people of the north must 
‘stand still—shut their mouths—throw away their 
pens—break their presses—and sit down in silence, 
without even the poor privilege of ing for deli- 
verance from her all-grasping dominion! And all in 
the spirit of compromise; for the sake of peace! and 
the union! Sir, it is enough to sicken the soul of a 
freeman to hear this cant of compromise—a compro- 
mise of silence! of death! not the death of slavery, 
but the death of freedom! 
Abolition;—its aims;—and the means of their accom- 

plishment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have done with “the compromises 
of the constitution.” I regret that I am compelled 
to leave this branch of my subject while so much re- 
mains to be said to do it justice. But I must forbear. 

Recurring to the question more directly before the 
house, let me remark that there is another reason, 
substantially, though not very distinctly, urged against 
the reception of petitions on the subject of slavery. 
It is, that they come from ‘‘abolitionists.” 

I have been amazed, while sitting here, to witness 
the strife on this floor, in denouncing the men and 
women whose prayers come up here for the abolition 
of slavery. “Bedantic knaves”—superstitious fana- 
tics’”—*‘vile fanatics’—‘‘desperate and despicable 
fanatics”—are specimens of this denunciation. Sir, 
I promised, when I began, that I would indulge in no 
retorts; and surely I cannot find it in my heart to in- 

'dulge any suited to such attacks. Not that Ido not 
hold in high estimation the many excellent and intel- 
‘ligent of my constituents who are thus assailed; but 
‘it is because I do thus esteem them, that I make no 
i reply to such denunciations. 

‘‘Abolitionists!’? What is abolition? At what does 
it aim? By what means is it sought to accomplish its 
objects? These are questions which I propose, brief- 
ly, to answer. 

Abolition is among the noblest of the objects which 
can engage the efforts of man. It is the deliverance 
of men from the ownership of others, and restoring 

re to the ownership of themselves. Itis to take 


t 
| 
| 


away whips and tortures as incentives to effort, and 
to substitute for them the instincts of self-support, 
' and the nobler and more efficient ones of care for the 
' support of others. Itis to substitute for promiscnous 
concubinage, the marriage relation, with its sacred 
' rights, its hallowed privileges, and its countless bless- 
ings. It isto emancipate mind from. complete hu- 
man dominion, and raise it to freedom of thought, 
freedom of purpose, and conscious responsibility to 
‘the God of the Universe. It is to open the Bible, 


‘now shut to millions of human beings, and to give © 


‘them the privilege, and aid them to enjoy it, of 
| “searching the scriptures,” which are “able to make 
them wise unto salvation.” 
| This is abolition. Who ought to be reproached for 
it? Who ought to be ashamed of it? It may be 
sneered at and derided; and may come to be used as 
a name of reproach. But who cares fora name?— 
Who that is capable of understanding what principle 
means, will tremble at the name of abolitionist(— 
Here is the thing. Lookat it. Is there a nobler end 
under heaven—can thcre be—than the emancipation 
of the body and the soul of man from such dominion, 
and his restoration to such rights? 

These great purposes abolitionists aim to accom- 
' plish to. the extent of their power throughout this: 
' country, and throughout the world. Their benevo- 
| lence is bounded by no lines of latitude or longitude; 
‘by no seas, oceans or continents. It grasps the 
ug one: Wherever there is a human being sufferin 
‘from oppression, there does it find an object of ki 
i regard and anxious solicitude. It feels for those in 
! bands, “‘as bound with them.” The fetters which gall 
the limbs of the slave lacerate its own spirit. Im- 
pelled by a quenchless love for may, it crosses oceans, 
climbs mountains, traverses continents, encounters 
dangers, faces death, for his redemption from oppres- 
ı Sion, and his elevation to freedom, intelligence, vir- 
tue, happiness, hope and heaven. 

Such ıs abolition. But some may say abolition, 
| thus explained, is an effect which we would indeed 
like to see accomplished—and, in this sense, we are 
abolitionists; but we are opposed to abolitionism— 
, that is, to the means that arc used to produce that 
, effect. 

I use the word abolition, in this discussion, both in 
its popular sense, as descriptive of the present great 


movement in favor of emancipation, and, also, in its 


literal signification. as deseriprive of the effect sought 
to be accomp iird py thal Way epig iesea mng bo 
those who hear me to give Rasimibcuon appro: | 
priate to the © dnpesiea m which it rs used, 


what | say ofaselition, as pu elivet, T word substan- 
tially say of it as descriptive of the present great 
movement to T that effeg. By this, however, 
I do not intend to sanction every thing that is done by 
every body engaged in this m8vement. Ihave seen, 
and still see, many things to disapprove. But I re- 
gard them as spots in the sun, which, after all, gives 
a glorious light. 

In approving of the present abolition movement, | 
speak ta reference to the principles that give it vitali- 


and the preat agencies by which it is sought to give 

Rh De ae : E S lE congres; regardless of their oaths, should ever be: ed that they wou 

guilty of the consummate ee and wickedness of; ject of that trade into consideration. 
the 


them efficacy—namely, free speech and a free press 
—a freedom restrained by truth, and the spirit of the 


religion of Christ. Disapproving, as I do, of precipi- | P 


tate and ill-directed measures, and the indulgence of 
a harsh and bitter zeal in this case, J feel, neverthe- 
less, bound, in sincerity, to say, that I had much ra- 
ther see even this than to witness a continuance of the 
nation’s death slumber over this great question. The 
first movements in the process of purifying the at- 
mosphere are not unfrequently announced by “harsh 
thunder.” But the thunder storm is nearly over—to 
be followed, I trust, by a steady and refreshing rain, 


bring forth an abundant harvest of good to our country. 

By what means does abolition seek to accomplish 
its purposes? By tne rower or TRUTH. Shaking 
not at sight of the Goliah of slavery, it marches 
fearlessl¥ to meet him. Trusting in the power of 
truth, and showing their respect for slaveholders by 
confidence in its practical efficacy, abolitionists pati- | 
en and kindly, and perseveringly urge upon t em | 
its demands, and press them with its entreaties. I. 
say kindly. Perhaps not always so. Better it were | 
alwaye—far better! But slavery is slavery! Not to: 
feel, when the full import of that word enters their ` 
minds, would do no credit to their hearts, though it- 
might secure for them the reputation of prudence, 
and save them from reproach. | 


By the power of truth, abolitionists seek to create, 
everywhere, a public sentiment against slavery.— 
They see the nation drugged with the opiates of 
wealth and pleasure, rioting in present abundance, | 
and grasping after still greater; while the slave treads 
the same everlasting round of labor unrequited, and 
of toil unblest, his mind brooding in perpetual dark- | 
nese, his crushed spirit feeling no elevated aspira- 
tions, and entering into none of the enjoyments suited 
to its noble nature and high destiny: while the nation, 
like the priest and the Levite, have passed by, in cold, 
selfish indifference, leaving him to perish, without 
help and without hope. By patient and untiring ef- 
forts do abolitionists scek to awake the people of this , 
nation from their guilty slumber over the wrongs of! 
slavery, and produce a conviction that the time has, 
come when something should be done for its abolition. 

To the extent of the constitutional power of con- | 

s over this subject they ask its action. They 
ray it to abolish slavery and the slave trade in this | 
District, over which it has exclusive jurisdiction, and | 
prohibit, as it clearly has a right to do, the slave 
trade between the states, and to admit no more slave | 


states into the union. | 

But their great, leading object is to create such a, 
public sentiment in the south as shall effect the aboli- | 
tion of slavery in the slaveholding states by theirown | 
legislation. To do this, they labor, in the first lace, | 
to arouse the north to a consideration of this subject, | 
to the end that it may speak out in clear and decided , 
language its condemnation of slavery, and thus exert 


upon the south a strong moral influence in favor of: 


its abolition-—believing that the south will not perti- | 


naciously refuse to yield to the calm and enlightened 
judgment of their brethren, especially when it is in! 
accordance with the jndgment of the great mass of 
the civilized world. 


While speaking of the means by which abolition- 
ists aim to accomplish the abolition of slavery in the 
United States, I deem it proper to disabuse them of 
the charge of aiming to abolish slavery in the states by 
the legislation of congress—a charge which is, I am 
informed, believed by many at the south to be well 
founded. . 

I hold in my hand ‘‘Jay’s View of the action of the 

in behalf of slavery”—a work pub- 
lished by the American anti-slavery society, and, of 
course, expressing ils views on the topics of which it 
treats. While I ask the attention of the house to that 
portion of the book which I am about to read, I take 
the occasion to commend the entire work to the at- 
tention of those who may be able to obtain it, as con- 
taining facts and views worthy the attention of all 
the members of this house, and all the people of this 
nation. The author says, (p. 216): 


Bott ment reserved. 


which shall nourish the thirsty earth, and = 
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“Every state possesses all the powers of indepen- 
dent sovereignty, except such as she hos delegated to 
the federal government. ALL the powers not spe 


included. On the contrary, 
tinuance of the African slave trade for twenty years; 
the eee for the arrest of fugitive slaves; and the 
establishment of the federal ratio of representation, 
all refer to and acknowledge the existence of slavery 
under state authority. If therefore, the abolitionists, 
unmindful of their solemn and repeated disclaimers 
of all power in congress to legislate for the abolition 
of slavery in the states, should, with unexampled 
erfidy, attempt to bring about such legislation; and 


assing a law emancipating slaves held under 
state authority, the union would, most unquestiona- 
bly, be rent in twain. The south, would, indeed, be 
craven, could it submit to such profligate usurpation. 
It would be compelled to withdraw, not for the pre- 
servation of slavery alone, but for the protection 
all its rights; and indeed the liberties of every state 
would be jeoparded under a government which, 
vee all constitutional restraints, should assume 
the omnipotence of the BPitish parliament. But it is 
scarcely worth while to anticipate the consequence 
of an act which can never be perpetrated so long as 


the people of the north retain an ordinary share of 


honesty and intelligence.” 
British abolition. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, Jet me show you the rela- 
tion which this movement, at the north, bears to abo- 
lition elsewhere. Let me show you that it is but 
part of the great abolition movement of this age—a 
movement, in regard to whose principles and pro- 
gress no American statesman ought to be, and no 
southern statesman can be indifferent. Let me espe- 
cially call your attention to British abolition, which 
forms so prominent a part of it; and from whose ori- 


gin, progress and termination both the north and the | 


south may draw lessons 
portance. 


of the deepest practical im- 


The British slave trade had existed for near two. 
moved, in the house | 


centuries, when David Hartle 
of commons, in 1776, a resolution declaring “that 
the slave trade was contrary to the laws of God and 
the rights of man.” It met the fate which a resolu- 
tion, making the same affirmation of a similar trade 
carried on in sight of this capitol, would probably 
now meet inthis hall. It was prompi'y rejected. 

In 1783, a petition against the trade was, for the 
first time, presented in the house of commons. It 
met the fate which the petitions I have in my drawer 
before me will meet, if the rule I am opposing shall 
be adopted: its consideration was refused. 

The Quakers, with whom, these unsuccessful ef- 
forts originated, were not discouraged. On the 7th 
of July of that year, six of them met in London ‘‘to 
consider what steps they should take for the relief 
and liberation of the negro slaves in the West In- 
dies, and for the discouragement of the slave trade 
on the coast of Africa.” 

What a sublime spectacle is here presented! Six 
men meeting together to devise means for vaan 
British nation from the guilty slumber of two hun- 
dred years! Six men conspiring to overturn a system 
of injustice and oppression which had received the 
sanction of ages; and which was fortified by the in- 
terests, the prejudices, and even the religion of the 
whole British empire! Nothing can exceed it in mo- 
ral sublimity, but the going forth of the twelve fisher- 
men at the command of the “Despised and Reject- 
ed,” to assail an empire of Pagan idolatry and super- 
stition which overshadowed the world. 

And what was the principle, and what the spirit of 
this mighty enterprise? They were the great truth 
which this nation had just triumphantly maintained 
in a seven years’ war, and the enevolence which 


had sent forth to all nations the twelve disciples of 


the Christian faith, seventeen hundred and fifty years 
before. 

Six Quakers! I cannot leave them! How prompt 
to yield to the “inward light!” How steady to the 
noble purpose it dictated! Well did Patrick Henry 
say, “{ shall honor the Quakers for their noble efforts 
to abolish slavery.” And who will not honor them 
for their patient, untiring devotion both in Great 
Britain a pe this country, in behalf of their a dee 
ed brethren of the African race? How valuable the 
“testimony” they have uniformly borne against the 
great iniquity! 

The six Quakers! Let none, henceforth, be dis- 
heartened in the cause of truth and righteousness, 
though few and feeble, and despised. It was not by 
might, nor by wisdom, but by the power of truth, that 
these men went forward and verified the prediction 
that “one shali chase a thousand, and two put ten 


the several states is not] nations. 
the guaranty of the con- | devise means for revolutionizing the sentiment of an 


'a failure; for while slave 


thousand to flight.” The six Quakers! Let us re- 
member them, and be faithful to humanity, to justice 


cole abd to ceuth. 
ed in the coustitulicn as delezated are by that erred | 
Ameng the puwers specifed, Uit af, 
| abr wating the slave codes of 


che six Quakers were soon jomed by the same 
number of philauthropists of other Christian denomi- 
“The twelve” beld meetings in London to 


empire! Agents were appointed, among whom was 
the celebrated Clarkson, to rouse the public attention 
to the great subject. The pulpit and the press were 
enlisted. Books, pamphlets and newspapers were 
freely circulated. Within a few years petitions to 
parliament were multiplied, insomuch that a com- 
mission was at length appointed by the government 
to inquire into the African slave trade; and, firally, 
on the 9th of May, 1788, the house of commons vot- 
, at the next session, take the sub- 


Without pursuing further the details of this matter, 
suffice it to say, that the ball thus put in motion con- 
tinued to roll on, until the slave trade was abolished 
by act of parliament in the year 1807. 

But the great anti-slavery movement, begun by the 


of , six Quakers did not end here. If it had thus termi- 


nated, it would have been in the end, little less than 
, the parent of the slave 
trade, is cherished, it will be in vain to attempt a 
complete suppression of its offspring. The great 
principle of opposition to the one can never be satis 
fied without the destruction of the other. This prin- 
ciple continued to operate with augmented power, 
and by various means, until the whole fabric of Af- 
rican slavery in the British dominions at length 
tumbled into ruins. The result is before us, even at 
our doors, in the full and complete emancipation of 
more than eight hundred thousand slaves in the Bri- 


| tish West India islands, on the Ist of August, 1838. 


I might recur to the early history of this great move- 
ment of British philanthropy, and show you with 
what bitterness and violence its projectors and sup- 
porters were assailed; and with what strange assur- 


| ance slavery and the slave trade were defended by 


their advocates. But time will not permit. Suffice 
it to say, that the men who urged on the movement 
were denounced as “hypocrites and fanatics,” and 
their project as visionary and delusive. It was declar- 
ed in parliament that it was “the intention of Provi- 
dence from the beginning, that one set of men should 
be slaves to another.” The abolition of the trade, 
it was confidently predicted, would ruin the colonies, 
and fill them with massacre and blood; while the 
trade itself was actually vindicated on the ground of 
“its conformity with the principles of natural and 
revealed religion, as delineated in the word of God!” 
«We had to contend,” (says Clarkson, in his history 
of that struggle), “and almost to degrade ourselves 
by doing so, against the double argument of the hu- 


manity and holiness of the trade! 


And now, Mr. Speaker, can you consider the prin- 
ciples which lay at the foundation of that great move- 
ment—can you reflect upon their mighty moral 
power, and mark their triumphant results, and won- 
der at the existence of American abolition! Wonder? 
Why, sir, would it not be among the greatest won- 
ders of the world that the people of the U. States 
should, with this history, and these results before 
them, have continued to sleep over American slavery? 


French Abolition. 

Sir, look at the influence which the British ex 
ample has exerted upon other countries besides our 
own. Look, for example, at what is now going on 
in France. Abolition is engaging the attention of 
some of the greatest minds in the empire. Societies 
are formed, and the subject is undergoing a thorough 
investigation. I have before me a summary of a re- 
port recently presented to the French chamber of 
deputies by M. pe Tocqvevitze, in the name of the 
commission charged with examining the question of 
the abolition of slavery in the French dominions, 
which I beg permission to read. It is as follows: 

“The report passes lightly and .contemptuously 
over the arguments in favor of slavery, and takes for 
granted the conviction in every mind that it ought to 
be done away with. It passes immediately to the 

uestion of its being necessary to prepare the slave 
or emancipation previous to liberating him. M. 
Tocqueville, in the name of the commission, asserts 
that all attempts to improve, enlighten and prepare 
the slave, as long as he isa slave, are impossible. 
The slave not only is ignorant of marriage—of the 
sacredness and morality of that tie—but incapable 
of being made to appreciate it, as long as he is a 
slave. There is antipathy between marriage and 
slavery—between slavery and the paternity which 
accompanies marriage. The slave’s children are his 
equals—are independent of him and excite no in- 
terest. None of the prudence and other virtues at- 
tending paternity accompany it in the slave. Christi- 
anity is equally incompatible with slavery—equally 
unintelligible. The minister of religion appears 
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ether asa support of the master’s rule, ard is thus 
abhorred; or he preaches the doctrine of Christian 
-freedom, dangerous to the master. The commission, 
therefore, abandons the idea of preparing the slave 


for freedom by any regulations for his treatment: would put down abolition. Uy 
Emancipation; it adds, cannot be de-| tempt to blow out the sun as to put down abolition 


whilst a slave. 
ferred.” on 
Another summary which I have seen of this import- 


ant report represents it as saying: “The idea of eman- | es an 
cipation is already present to the minds of all in the: stick in 


colonies. The approach of this great social change, 
the natural fears and the lawful hopes which it in- 
‘spires, penetrate all bosoms, and produce deep agita- 
tion. The recent events in the neighboring British 
islands have brought the idea of coming emancipa- 
tion home to the planters.” l 

The report concludes by proposing that, in the 
session of 1841, a law for the abolition of slavery 
shall be presented, determining the amount of the 
indemnity which is to be saved to the state by means 
of the salary of the emancipated negroes—the labor 
of the latter to be secured by an express law. 

Here is the effect which the principles of abolition, 
illustrated and enforced by the British example, are 
produing in France. 

resent movement, a revival of our early abolition, and 

part of the great movement of Christendom. 

Do you still wonder at the feeling which exists 
at the north on this subject? Go back for a moment, 
to the early history of abolition in our own country. 
Consider the nature and extent of the anti-slavery 
feeling of the revolution, and of the times succeeding 
it. Consider how wide, and deep, and strong was 
the current of this feeling when the constitution was 
formed, and the present government was organized; 
and then think how natural it is that the example of 
Great Britain, who has gone forward, in the very 
spirit of our own early abolition, while we have gone 
backward, should shame our recreancy to our own 
principles, and make us haste to redeem ourselves 
from its reproach. How is it possible, with such 
associations crowding upon the national mind, that 
we should not catch some of the inspiration of the 
times when our fathers, looking up to heaven for de- 
liverance from oppression, thought of the slaves, and 
promised to deliver, as they themselves prayed to be 
delivered—of the times when Washington and Jef- 
ferson, Martin and Pinckney, Franklin and Jay, with 
a host of others, distinguished as statesmen, jurists 
and divines, united in declaring slavery to be a vio- 
lation of the “law of eternal justice,” and a curse to 
the country. 

Mr. Speaker, look yourself at all this, and tell me 
if you do not find your own spirit moved a little on 
this subject—if the fire of abolition does not begin to 
kindle even in your own bosom, and its impulses be- 
gin to move your own generous heart. At least tell 
me if you can any longer wonder at the anti-slavery 
movements of the north; or if you can find it in your 
heart to denounce as ‘‘desperate and despicable fa- 
natics” the men and women whose hearts, happily 
free in this respect from the prejudices of your own 
education, sympathize in the great movements of hu- 
manity in behalf of the African race, and feel the in- 
spiration of the principles which have wrought out 
such happy results. 

Sir, the present anti-slavery movement in this 
country is but part of the great movement of Chris- 
tendom against slavery which has been going on for 
centuries, and especially for the last half century. 
Ever since Christianity emerged from the ages of 
oppression’s dark and iron reign—raising her majes- 
tic form, and reaching forth her open hands with 
healing for the nations—has emancipation gone forth 
with protection for the weak, help for the helpless, 
and soothing for the heart of sorrow. Bending over 


the crushed and bleeding victims of oppression, it! ag? alternative full in the face, (and the sooner it is | light of the rising day, continue their present relation 


| done the better,) then will “abolition” begin to make | to the institution, or wheiher any longer, I will not 
l its appearance in the south. 


has poured oil and wine into their wounds—given 
deliverance to the captives—opened the prison dvors 
to them that were bound—broken the fetters from 
the body—given freedom to the mind—and raised 
man to the true dignity and glory of his immortal 
nature. On her triumphant banner has been in- 
scribed—emanctpation of mind—emancipation of speech 
—emancipalion of the press—EMANCIPATION OF MAN. 


Progress of emancipation onward and resistless. 

And is it, sir, thought to impede the progress of 
emancipation by the puny efforts that are made here? 
Vain attempt! Can you hold the winds, stay the 
tides, or stop the course of universal nature? ‘Then 
may you seal up the fountains of sympathy in the 
human soul, extinguish the sense of justice, and ar- 
rest the onward march of human emancipation.— 
Stop emancipation! As well might the scoifiers at 
Noah’s ark-building have undertaken to shut the win- 
dows of Heaven, seal the fountains of the deep, or 
roll back the tide which drove them to the mountain 
tops as their last refuge from the rising flood. 

There are some who, faithless as to the efficacy of 
gag resolutions and gag rules, talk of a reception and 


coonnittiucnt of the petitions, and a report thercon; with great effect! He has lectured in England for 
which report is to put down abolition for ever and the last half century with astonishing success; and 1s 
ever! J recollect a remark I heard when a certain i now at work in France; aad is preparing to visit 
speech was made in a certain place—that that speech ' Spain, and Portugal, and other countries in Europe 


| increase of numbers, and slavery without end! 


Sir, you might as well at- 


by a speech or a report. 


Gag resolutions, gag rules, and “put down” speech- ; 

ive orts, will be like putting down a walking , 
e Mississippi to stop its current. You 
think only of a rivulet, when there is a mighty stream. 
Turn ycur eyes to the southeast. Behold the gulf 


istream sweeping by your shores with its resisticss 


Try.— 
What 
And | 


and never-ceasing tide. Can you stop it? 
Run out a pier of corkwood from Charleston. 
is the result? The gulf stream moves on! 


‘there is an emblem of the stream of abolition which 


is rolling in upon the south from the British West 
Indies. Within a short time it will be swollen by 
the stream of French emancipation; and then, in the 
course of a few years by that of Spanish emancipa- 
tion.” 

And then, sir, you do not think of the extent and 
power of abolition sentiment in our own country.— 
Stop up the crater of a volcano, and soon the trem-! 
bling, heaving earth reveals the mighty agency at’ 
work within! Sir, the human heart is full of aboli-' 
tion; and sooner or later it will come forth! There 
is that in slavery which seizes hold of the deepest 
sympathy of the human soul, and gives to it the 
most intense activity. It is not mere animal sympa- 
thy. It is not excited alone by accounts of bodily 
suffering, nor soothed into indifference by its mitiga- 
tion. It is a sympathy with the nobler nature of the; 
slave, crushed by the weight of slavery. It rejoices, ! 
indeed, to see him any where comfortably fed, and 
clothed, and housed; but it, nevertheless, sees him a 
slave !—his mind darkened, and his heart insensible 
to any higher emotions than the hopes and fears which 
are bounded by the narrow space of his earthly exis- 
tence (I speak of slavery generally—there are ex- 
ceptions) elevated to no practical purposes of duty 
to God and man above the brute that labors by his | 
side. It sees, in short, his soul transfixed with the tron 
of slavery. 

The feeling produced by the contemplation of all 
this is deep, ead will be enduring. And, sir, it is to, 
take possession of minds that have hitherto directed 
but little attention to this subject. It has now, in- 
deed, a very decp hold on the minds of men, who 
have connected themselves with no anti-slavery as- 
sociations, and have manifested no forwardness in 
anti-slavery movements; men who may, perhaps, never 
join an anti-slavery society; but whose influence will, 
by and by, tell against slavery with great effect. Under 
the moderating influence of such men, northern abo- 
lition is destined to settle down into a calm, steady, 
deep and restless current of abolition sentiment and 
feeling, which will make it more terrible to the south 
than an army with banners. 


And then, sir, while abolition shall thus progress 
at the north, it will begin to be manifested elsewhere. 
Sir, before you are aware, it will make its appearance 
inthe very heart of the south itself. Hitherto the 
anti-slavery: feeling in that quarter (and there is a 
great deal of it there) has been absorbed by the 
scheme of colonization. The delusion that coloniza- 
tion can be made a complete remedy for the evil of 
slavery, by removing the whole of the slave popula-| 
tion from the country, is to be dispelled, as involving 
an utter impossibility; and the opponents of slavery 
at the south are to be thrown upon the simple alter- . 
native of abolition or slarery—slavery with a fearfu 


When the southern mind shall be brought to look 


Indeed, sir, it is now there | 
to a much greater extent than many are aware. And 
well it may be; for there has long been an abolition 
agent traversing the whole southern country—an 
agent of surpassing ability and power—an agent who 
will soon give your Calhouns and Thompsons some- 
thing to do besides framing gag resolutions for these 
legislative halls, and constructing cob houses for de- 
fence against the artillery of northern abolition. Do 
you ask me the name of thatagent? I will tell you. 
It is consc1ENcE—the most unyielding, uncompromis- 
ing abolitionist the world ever saw. He has long 
lectured at the south with various success.. He never 
fails to visit the bed of death, and there often speaks 


* Since the delivery of this speech, there has appeared 
the bull of pope Grezory XVL acuinst the slave trade, 
dated at Rome, December 3, 1533. Its language shows 
very clearly that there i3 henceforth to be un mfluerce 
from taut quarter, Which sili tell with tremendous effect 
against slaverys—an influence that will enter the very 
heart of its dominions in Brazil, the Spanish West Indies, 
and the United States. 


and America. 1 warn my southern brethren to look 
out for this abolitionist—not for the purpose of catch- 
ing and hanging him—for they can do neither—but 
to sce him as he is—to measure his dimensions—to 
study his character—to respect his authority—and to 
yield to his power. e 

Such, sir, are the foes, external and internal, with 
which slavery has to‘contend. And is it thought to 
retreat from them by carrying out the threat to dis- 
solve the union? Sir, it would be like jumping into 
the crater of a volcano to escape its smoke and cin- 
ders. A dissolution of the union to escape the influ- 
ence of abolition! Why, sir, the moment you do this, 
there will be enlisted under the banner of the great 
anti-slavery agent now within your borders a thou- 
sand auxiliaries more powerful than all the Birneys 
and Blanchards, the Stewarts and Stantons in the 
land. A dissolution of this union for the purpose of 
saving the institution of slavery! And that in the 
middle of the nineteenth century of the Christian era! 
Was ever infatuation like this? Would a dissolution 
of the union shield the south from the power of 
abolition? Would it not, thenceforward, act with 
tenfold energy? Would nota severance of the union 
instantly awaken throughout the whole south an op- 
pressive sense of the evils of slavery! and a still more 
oppressive sensibility to the deep disapprobation of 
the civilized world! Sir, when the south shall be 
prepared to quit this fair land of promise and of hope, 
and launch upon the deep, in search of regions be- 
yond the reach of civilized and Christian man, then, 
but not till then, let it talk of dissolving ¢he union 
to save the institution of domestic slavery. 
Disposition towards slaveholders—responsibilities of pious 

slareholders. 

In discussing this subject, I have E aa as I felt 
bound to do, with great plainness, of the character, 
the encroachments, the deserts, and the doom of 
slavery. In doing this, I fear that, though intending 
to avoid harshness, I may have been unconsciously 
betrayed into it. With slaveholders I have no per- 
sonal controversy. To them, as to all, I would be 
respectful and kind, while [ am, asI must be, open 
and decided in my hostility to slavery. Of their 
motives in sustaining the institution of slavery, I 
have nothing to say. Iam not constituted a judge 
of their hearts. There is One that judgeth. I as- 
sume no such office—standing here not to lecture on 
morals, but to speak of human rights. Nor would I 
indulge in any sneers, invectives, or anathemas.— 
They are as foreign to my feelings as they are to the 
proprieties of the place and the occasion. Let those 
who choose, wield such weapons. My business is to 
reason, not to rail; to entreat, not to denounce. For 
the slaves I have pity; for their masters no other than 
feelings of kindness and good-will. They are alike 
my brethren; and I would no sooner insult the fee 
ings of the one than I would apply the lash to the 
backs of the other. 

Among slaveholders there are men of great per- 
sonal worth. JI see such around me. But I must 
be permitted to say to them, and to all that stand in 
this relation, that they know not what they do.— 
They avoid, doubtless, what are called the cruelties 
of slavery, and are regarded as kind masters. But 
do they reflect that they, and such as they, constitute 
the very pillars of slavery?—that the whole system, 
with its admitted cruclties and undeniable outrages 
on human rights, would fall, if good and pious men 
were to withdraw from it their countenance and sup- 

ort? That such would be the cifect is undeniable. 
How much longer they can, under the increasing 


take upon me to say. ButJ do say that there are 
responsibilities connected with a continuance of this 
relation, which have something to do with the conse- 
quences of that relation; something to do with the 
enormity of the system of which it forms a part, and 
which they are endeavoring to clothe with the sacred 
garb of Christian principle. The truth is, the whole 
system of slavery is wrong, incurably wrong. Pious 
slaveholders avoid what they deem oppression and 
cruelty, without reflecting that, in its mildest forms, 
slavery contains the great essential element of all op- 
pression and cruc]ty—nauncely, injustice. 
Expediency and justice. 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I beg permisston to 
consider, briefly, an objection which is urged against 
granting the prayer of the petitions which the con- 
templated rule would reject, drawn from considera- 
tions of expediency. Admitting, says the objector, 
that congress have the power to abolish slavery and 
the slave trade here, yet it is inexpedient to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a question of justice. Let me 
illustrate. I take a man’s horse and put him into my 
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stable as my property, Jretire comes and cave. nopen ' proroimee hut with the deepest veneration for his 
‘that stable-dour and send the horse to his owner.—, meek and gentle, though dauntless courage and noble 
But the lave has authorised me to take him. For indebt-| bearing in that great cause. 
edness? asks justice. No. Then let the door be When Wilberforce moved, for the first of the ten 
opened at once, and let the law be repealed without; times he did move, the abolition of the slave trade, 
delay. Who will say that expediency may resist} he was denounced, even by name, on the floor of the 
that order? ; house of commons, as a “hypocrite and fanatic;” 
But let us vary the case. Instead of taking the! but that did not move him. Planting himself on the 
man’s horse, ] take the man himself, claim him as| rock of truth and justice, he stood unappalled by the 
my property, drive him to my ficlds and compel him | magnitude and threatening aspect of the system of 
to labor without compensation. Justice meets me, | injustice which he assailed. And think you he would 
and says, lay down that whip, and cease to claim that! have been less earnest and less persevering in that 
man as property. But the law has anthorised me thus, cause, if, instead of a trade in slaves between Africa 
to claim and use him. No matter for that, J say, let | and the West Indies, the trade had been between Lon- 
him go; and to the law-makers Í say, repeal your law | don and Liverpool, as it is here, between Washing- 
immediately. Would not expediency blush to be seen | ton and New Orleans? 
countermanding either of these orders? It is said, I know, that the abolition of slavery 
Take another case. There is a man riding through | here is but a small matter. It is, however, small 
Pennsylvania avenue, and there are fifty men in| only in comparison, with the great work which is to 
ehains marching before him. What is he doing with | be done in the states beyond the reach of our legisla- 
them? Driving them to market! Justice comes along | tion. Nothing is small, in an absolute sense, that | 
and asks. By what authority are you doing this’; involves a question of justice. Justice listens as 
By authority of the laws of the United States, is the | attentively to the claim of one man for the rights 
answer. Have these men committed crimes? asks; that God has given him as to the clamors of a thou- 
gustice. No, is the reply. Then knock off those} sand. Here, within our exclusive jurisdiction, are 
chains instantly. But the nation has authorised me, men who claim justice at our hands; and shall we 
to chain and drive these men, and I shall doit; cease! refuse it? Can we refuse it? So far as my humble 
yourimpertinence. And what next do we see? Why, | voice can go, it shall not be refused for a day or an 
sir, JUSTICE turns from the scene of horror, and, lift-| hour. 
ing up his trumpet voice, says to the nation,-cease| But if a majority of this house are not ready now 
this injustice; command that these victims of oppres-' to vote for the abolition of slavery here, will they | 
sion be restored to freedom; command it immediale-| not vote for the sbolition of the slave trade? That 
ly. Stay, cries the slave driver, it is inexpedient— j the public mind is not prepared for this, is what I: 
inexpedient! inexpedient! exclaims sustice, break | will not admit, until I am forced to do it by some- 
these chains and let them not, for another mo-| thing more conclusive than ‘‘doughface’ predictions 
ment, bind the limbs that God Almighty made for free- | that it will dissolve the union. Sir, it is a foul libel 
dom. f on this nation to say that it is not prepared to abolish 
Who, sir, will dare stand up, and in the name of! the slave trade here. If it is not, then, in the name of 
al aaa resist this command? None but those’ consistency, I say, let it repeal its laws against the 
whose minds have never grasped the great idea of foreign slave trade, and permit the dealers in human 
Justice; who have never considered the nature and | flesh to disgorge their cargoes of living death upon 
authority of its claims upon human obedience. Jus-, the shores of the republic. i 
Tice! How deep and comprehensive its meaning!; You will perceive, Mr. Speaker, that I make the 
How inflexible its decisions! How inexorable its'demands of justice imperative. We are so con- 
demands! Hcw watchful is its guardianship of hu- stantly in the habit of consulting expediency, and 
man rights! llow deep does it lie in the foundation very properly, too, in the ordinary affairs of life, that 
of our civil institutions! The English common law,! we are prone to forget the peculiar character of the 
the inheritance and the blessing of our country, rests claims of justice. We are often afraid to do justice, 
upon it. Itgives stability to our state constitutions; ' because of supposed consequences. Nothing can be 
and here it is, the very ‘corner stone” of the federal more false in ethics than this. We should “be 
constitution. “To esTaBuisi justice!” How pro- just and fear not.” ‘What doth the Lord thy God 
perly does this stand out in bold relief, among the, require of thee, but to deal justly, love mercy, and 
assigned purposes of its adoption; and with what sin- | walk humbly with thy God.” There is no individu- 
gular appropriatencss was it made to precede andj al or nation under heaven upon whom the obligation 
stand in immediate connexion with another great pur- | of this requirement does not rest with perpetual, un- 
, namely, ‘to ensure domestic tranquillity,” forming, mitigated force. Are we to oppose our short-sighted 
in fact, the true and only basis on which that tran- ; appprehensions of danger to the demands of justice! 
quillity can rest. o we believe in the authority of the Giver of this 
Justice! Sir, it is the noblest attribute of the AJ-, law of justice and mercy, and that the world is go- 
mighty—inm mutable as his own nature, and firm and | verned, not by blind chance, but by his unerring Pro- 
enduring as his everlasting throne—high as heaven, ! Vidence; and shall we not trust to Him to take care 
deep as hell, and broad and boundless as the uni- of the consequences of a compliance with his own 
verse. Justice! Let that word be engraved on the,Commands? —— 
pillars that surround these halls of legislation, and| But if our faith is not satisfied with reasoning a 
upon the wall of the executive mansion; let it blaze PTO", a we not be convinced by the reasoning 
from the dome of every capitol in the union; let it be from facts? What nation or individual ever suffered 
written in stars on the expanse of the American hea-| from doing justice? Take, for example, the cases of 
vens; and let it be deeply furrowed with the plough- , emancipation. Although they have often been pre- 


share of truth upon the broad face of our country, ceded by gloomy predictions of evil, of massacre 
from ocean to ocean. and blood, yet what single page of history has re- 


But I am asked—with al] your veneration for jus-' corded their fulfilment? St. Domingo has often been 
tice, would you now vote to abolish slavery and the! cited as an exception. But if it were an exception, 
slave trade in the District of Columbia? Is not Ìt Would prove the rule. It is not, however, an ex- 
“public opinion throughout the union against it?” ception, as I could easily show if I had time—the 
And is it not “utterly impracticable?” ‘That may , Massacre and blood having resulted from the cruel 
be; though I think the public opinion is less opposed 2ttempt of Bonaparte to force the emancipated back 
to itthao the objector imagines. But it is not im- t° bondage—an attempt which they nobly and trium- 
practicable for me to vote for it, or, at least, to de- phantly resisted. . , ; 
clare that I will do so, if I can have an opportunity. But even if St. Domingo were an exception, it 
Possibly my vote might stand alone, though I do not would prove nothing to the objector’s purpose; “neg 
deem that quite certain. But the vindication of many | emancipation there was mn the midst of a revolution 
a right bas had as small a beginning as this. None M the mother country, distinguished, as all know, 
that I ever heard of was vindicated by beginning with by cruelty and blood, and by an entire absence of all 
the deciaration that nothing could be done, and, in Teligious restraints. All who know any thing of the 
accordance with it, dcing nothing. Whoever here history, especially of modern emancipation, know 
believes that Justice demands the abolition of sla- that it lives and moves and has its being in the be- 
very and the slave trade in this District, let him say "igh and peaceful spirit of the Christian religion— 
so by his vote. If he begin alone, he will not long Spirit that acts atonce on the emancipators and the 


remain so. How small was the beginning of aboli- emancipated. Let those who are filled with appre- 
tion in the British parliament?—small, I mean, in: hensions of evil from emancipation, consider that, 
numbers and immediate influence, though great—' henceforth, more perhaps than at any time hereto- 
tranacendently great—in the man who first moved fore, is Christian principle to become the master 
the measure. lt was Witprerrornce—possessing a’ Spirit of abolition, exerting its hallowing influence 
soul as large in its benevolence as the universe, and Upon both the white and black races, giving a health- 
a mind that grasped the mighty subject in the pro- ful and wise direction to the measures of the one, 
found depth of its great principles, and in its vast and chastening the feelings, elevating the purposes, 
bearings on the destinies of the race whose rights he and ennobling the awakened energies of the other. 

vindicated, and to whose deliverance from oppres-| Emancipation, immediate and simultaneous. 
sion he devoted his life. Witperrorce! Anamel; But, I am asked, must emancipation be immedi- 
fee] unworthy to pronounce, and which I never can ate? Is it not necessary to prepare the slave for free- 
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l Espi rience has shown that one of the post 
important preparations for freedom is frevdom it- 
self—that a state of slavery is utterly incompatible 
with preparation for the enjoyment of freedom. 
Thus the operation of West India emancipation has 
been found more favorable in those Islands where the 
emancipation was immediate, as in Antigua and the 
Bermudas, than in those where the system of appren- 
ticeship was adopted. Those concerned in the present 
movement of abolition in France have, it seems, fully 
considered this subject, and have come to the con- 
clusion, as in the report of M. de Tocqueville to the 
chamber of deputies, to which I have referred, that 
immediate, is preferable to any form of gradual eman- 
cipation. 

The truth is, that the need of preparation is on 
the part of the free, rather than the enslaved. By 
this l mean that the success or failure of all attempts 
at emancipation must depend upon the promptness 
and freeness of the act—having reference to the 
effect upon the feelings of the emancipated—and the 
kind and paternal legislation which shall be after- 
wards adapted to their peculiar situation; -legislation 
which shall bring to bear, systematically, upon their 
roused energies and quickened intellects the conser- 
vative influences of a pure religion and an uncontami- 
nated literature. i i 


And, sir, shall not all this be done? Can it be with- 
holden? Is it not a debt long, long due to this unfor- 
tunate and oppressed race? Has not thcir degrada- 
tion been the work of slavery? And for whom have 
they labored? Whose fields have been moistened by 
the sweat of their brows? Whose tables have been 
spread with the fruits of their toil? 

There are many who are strongly wedded to the old 
but soon-to-be-exploded system of emancipation upon 
what is called the post nati principle—that is, eman- 
cipation which takes effect only on the after-born. 
No system can possibly be worse than this. Itleaves 
the training of the free children in the hands of slave 
mothers; and brings into perpetual contact the free 
and the enslaved, each to exert the worst possible 
influence on the other. To this cause; with the cruel 
neglect of legislative provision for the education of 


done? 


the emancipated, is to be traced the degrrdation of 


| 


t 


| Just mentione 


the free black population in the slave states, as well 
as in those states—Pennsylvania, for example—in 
which panon has been effected on the principal 


The true system is, to emancipate all at once—to 
make the act of justice appear like one of noble 
generosity—and thus—as has been seen in the West 
Indies—excite a common feeling of gratitude in the 
emancipated, and rouse them to common and simul- 
tancous efforts, and emulation, in the march of im- 
provement. Who can fully estimate the results of 
removing the crushing weight of slavery, and leav- 
ing the common mind of an emancipated race to find 
its way, by the aid of wise and beneficent legislation, 
onward and upward in the march of intellectual and 
moral improvement? 

Effect of abolition on the south. 

Impressed, as I am; with a conviction of the de- 
cided advantage of immediate and simultaneous, over 
gradual emancipation, I cannot doubt that when the 
south shall come to emancipate, as they will one day 
do, they will nobly strike for immediate and simulta- 
neous emancipation. There is a promptness and 
generosity in the southern character which is a sure 
guaranty of this. I know it is said that abolition has 
thrown back emancipation half a century. There 
is one kind of emancipation that abolition has thrown 
back; and that is, gradual emancipation, with coloniza- 
tion as a remedy for slavery. In doing this, it has done 
a great service to the cause of genuine emancipation, 
because X has prepared the way for the adoption of 
a system founded on true principles. It is drawing 
the patient from a pernicious and deceptive reliance 
on an inadequate prescription, to the true and only 
remedy. 


It is said that the north had better be quiet on this 
subject, for that the south will not listen even to 
truth coming from that quarter. Sir, this suggestion 
involves an imputation upon the intelligence and love 
of truth of the south, too dishonoring to be endured 
fora moment. There is a momentary feeling there, 
I know, which seems to justify the assumption. But 
it will not be enduring. The involuntary homage of 
the human soul to truth, checked for a moment by a 
feeling of independence—a noble impulse, rightly 
directed—will yet break out in the south, and, 
overcoming the pride of opinion, the prejudices 
of education, and the misdirected feeling of inde- 
pendence, will produce results that will astonish 
the world. The struggle may be long, but the tri- 
umph of truth will one day crown it. l may not live 
to see that day; but as surely as the whecls of time 
roll on, so certainly will that triumph come to bless 
my country. 
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Coat. A deposite of Kennel coal, (free from sulphur) 


auppoxed to be the largest known of in this country, has 
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been discovered near Pittsbure. 
a It has been stated Guat ie Welch coal-fields extend 
ADVENT CONFERENCE. A series of religious exercises © ayer 1900 square miles, and that tere are twenty-three 
are taking place at the Broadway tabernacie, N. Yorke pes of workable coi, having an average thickness of 


having: reference to Christs second advent upon earibh.— | pinetv-five feet. Each acre eill yield abuut 100,000 tons, 
Tue tulluwing are understood to be the heads of the dvc- being at the rate of 65,000,009 tons per ile: Teron 
trines, Which the conference design to put forth during | this we deduct one-half for waste and the minor extent of 
the course of their deliberations: .Ț the upper beds, this will afford a supply of coal equal to 

Ist— The kingdom of God is nigh at hand. 32,000,000 tons per square mile. Let it be conceded that 

2d—The millenium will be preceded by the personal | 5 000,000 are equal to one-third of that consumption in 
appearance of Christ upon earth, to call the quick and the | England, then each square mile of the Welch coal field 
dead to judgment. ; will meet a proportionate consumption of a hundred 
_ 3d—The promised restoration of the Children of Israel years; and as there are from 1,000 to 2.000 square miles 
is notto be understood in a literal sense, as referring to | in this district, it would supply England with coal for 
the return of the Jews to Palestine, but to the final resur- 2,000 years after all the English mines were E ey 


ction of the saints. 
re ; a COTTON MANUFATURERS. Ship Henry, of AA 
Arkansas Bonps. The commissioners of the state of | porr, lately cleared at Liverpool for Ostend, there to be 
Arkansas, last year, bypothecated a certain number of | faden with machinery and workmen for the manufac- 
state bunds, for certain purpuses, with a banking com- | ture of cotton, to be conveyed to Vera Cruz and put-into 
pany of New York. The commissioners now caution | workin Mexico. The machinery was made at the Phe- 
the public nut to trade for these bonds, because the hank | nix works in Ghent. 
had no authority to sell or pledge them. This is the se- 
cond open avowal of repudiation, backed by some half 
dozen or more failures to meet the payment of principal 
and interest as it fell due. ; 


AUTHORS comine. Charles Dickens, esq.—Boz—in- 
tends, it is stated, to visit the United States in January, 
and Professor Wilson—Kit North of Blackwvod—in 


May. 


Bang Irems. United States versus U. S. bank of Pa. 
This suit tried in Philadelphia recently, for moneys with- 
held frum the United States to pay the damage on the 
French bills of exchange. Judge Baldwin decreed— 

1. That the United Siates were liable to the law of 
set-off like any individual; their sovereignty being parted 
with, pro hac vice. 

2. That the claim of the defendant to damages must 
be governed by the laws of Maryland, the place where 
the bill of exchange was drawn. 

3. That, by this law, damages were only allowable to 
the actual holder of the bill of exchange at the time of 
the protest, or to an endorser who has paid the damages 
sustained upon ft. 

4. That the bank was not the holder of the bill at the 
time of protest, nor an agent for the holder; and that no 
proof had been given to show that it had paid the dama- 
ges sustained by the protest. 

The defendants claim tor damages was therefore re- 
jected by the court, and the jury gave a verdict for the 
United States for 251,243 54 damages and six cents 
cost. 


The circulation of the whole of the banks in the city 
of Baltimore was on Ist January, 1840, $2,195,867; on 
1st Jan. 1841, $1,781,996; and is at this time, $1,159,000. 
Being a diminution of over one million, or of nearly one 
half since January, 1840. 

This however has been more than superceded by Bal- 
timore and Ohio rail road orders predicated upon city 
faith, and of which there is now in circulation nearly 
$1,500,000 and constitutes the almost entire common 
currency, thcugh at a discount of from eight to ten per 
cent. for bank paperat present. Attempts have been 
and are yet urged tuinduce the banks tu take those notes 
ut par. It would place it out of their power to resume 
specie paymenis soon. 

The Still Water Canal bank at Orona. We learn from 
the Newburyport Herald that an injunction has been 
placed on this bank. The reportof the bank commis. 
sioners of Maine says that this bank has been in the 
hands of New York speculators, introduced by Mr. Cy- 
rus Mvore. The bilis are nearly all in circulation in 
distant states. The amount of the circulation is $25,829 
aie resources conari ees of $10,516 past Sue of 
ittle value, principally in executions, and $33,354 due | between twenty-five and thiriy thousand persons were 
fromthe New York speculators, of which $15,557 was | present at the OAY. The mow nain S sehich ine 
pen stock, and $22,496 bills paid out. ‘There is a | cross is erected is about 2,000 feet high, and from what- 

eposite of $6,500 in the Washington bank, New York, | ever spot the eye may embrace it, there will this memo- 
to redeem the circulation, but which is supposed to be | rial ut the bisliop’s labors in Canada be visible. 


exhausted. The bank also owued a dwelling house, but . 

this has been destroyed by fire, and the real estate is], Paintine Orrice. The capital employed in the print- 

now worth little or nothing. ‘The value of its bills, of | ng es:ablishnient of Messrs. Clowes, London, is nearly 

course, depends upon what may be obtained of the New | a milion and a half of dollars. They employ three hun- 
dred and fifty workinen, and use up five hundred thou- 


York speculators. 
The North American Trust and Banking company, it is sund dollars worth of paper a year. 
“THE PARTISAN LEADER” is the title of a novel published 


said paid its lawyer ten thousand:dollars tor drawing up 
its articles of agreement; and that the Commercial Bank | a short time since, and which is now exciting some al- 
has been in the pragiice of helping ite balance with the} tention from the fact of the editor of the New York 
other banks by handing over every morning the checks | Courier and Enguirer haying attributed the authorship to 
of certain brokers to the amount of fifty or sixty thousand | the present secretary of the navy, Judge Upsuur. his 
dollars. These checks were procured in exchange for an | being denied by the Madtsonian, the Enquirer next al- 
equal amount of Commercial Bank notes, which were | ledges that Judge Upshur reviewed the book, and that it 
pa out at the brokers’ counters during the day, and the | was from the pen of a near neighbor and friend of his 
rokers allowed a commission. [N. Y. Jour. of Com. | (Judge Tucker). The Madisonian of the 26th intimates 
The two banks of Circleville, Ohio. The recent failure | that neither Judge Upshur nor Judge Tucker wrote the 
of one of hoananki generally called Leaded om eir book. 
tered in 8, renders it neceseary, for the safety of the . . 
public, to state that the nutes of the broken bank are ee Tark Br ai aa the Ith ulr. 
variously signed by S. G. Renick, E. Brown, and J. Darst, | about three hundred and fifty le Nef bhi evn 
as presiden or vice president; and by H. H. Warren, J. | Shori time ago, en route for Santa F 8, Th r oy: na 
A. Scoville and W. McCulloch, cashier; and that those | is superintended by Si “A hi e expedition 
of the sound and specie paying old bank, are signed only ona De Gordie 2i i i i Connon and 
by Jos. Olds, president, and H. Lawrence, cashier. / : Ey RE ites er. Beene 
_, | two tons of goods. Our town now is comparativel 
_ Farmers’ Bank vs. col. Beirne and others. The decision | quiet, and the traders who occasionally cheered the dull 
in this case was given on Monday last, by judge Smith,} monotony of our village have generally left, either for 
aguinet the bank, and in tavor of Sieinhergen’s endor- | Santa Fe, Chihuahua, or the Rocky Mountains. May 
EETA. (Rockingham, ( Vu.) Regisier. | success attend them ia their various enterprises!” 


Tue CRANBERRY case. The Post says, that at the 
supreme court held in Plymouth last week, the famous 
cranberry case, between Barnstable and Yarmouth, 
was argued and decided in favor of Yarmouth; the 
court determining that the right to pick whortleberries, 
cranberries and wild fruit on lands owned in common, 
and not private property, was no trespass. 

[ Buston Journal. 


consumption. 


_Exection. This morning’s mail furnishes us the offi- 
cial returns from the city of New York. 

For senators the vote stands, Varsan (Van Buren) 
16.466 Franxuinx (whiz) 16,207; Lord (whig) 16,119; 
Purdy (Van Buren) 16,172. One Van Buren and one 
whig elected. n 

For assembly. Ten Van Buren and three whigs 
elected. 


The counties—so for as accounts are received, the whi 

loose in Ulster 2; Albany 3; Rensselaer 3; Schenectady 

1; Fulton 1; Saratoga 2; Oawego 2; Jefferson 3; Madi- 

son 3; Chenango 3; Cayuga 3; Wayne 2; King 2, Rich- 

mond 1—31. Whig gain: in Montgomery 1; N. York 
2 


Fires. Property to the amount of $300,000 was de- 
atroyed by the late fire at Georgetown, S. C. 
_ The main building of the Jefferson college at Wash- 
ington, Miss. took fire on the morning of the 20th, and 
was consumed. About 500 volumes of the library were 
burnt, together with the archives of the Mississippi terri- 
tory. Loss estiinated at $30,000, besides the archives, 
which money cannot replace. 


Four has been in demand this week in New York 
at $6a6 06 for Genessec, $6 25 for Brandywine. 


New Orceans. On the 19th ult. there were 20 deaths, 
9 by yellow fever. 

The New Orleans Picayune states that during the 24 
hours ending on the 23d ult. there were 13 deaths by 
yellow fever. ‘The whole number of deaths in that cit 
during the week ending on the 23d_ was 149, of whic 
96 were by yellow fever. A white frost was visible at 
New Orleans on the 23d. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM IN Canapa. A cross has been 
recently erected on the Belwil or Chambly Mountain, 
Lower Canada, as a memorial of the great and success- 
ful exertions of Count Barbin Janson, bishop of Nancy, 
in France, for the advancement of religion and tempe- 
rance in that province. The Montreal papers say that 


Specie. The effects of the British system of pushing 
commerce, arc demonstrated. H. B. M. ship “Ores- 
tes,” arrived at Rin de Janeiro on the 5th September 
last, from the Pacific, bound to England, with ~,500 000 
dollars on boarl in specie and bullon. She sailed frown 
Rio for England on the 13th September. Left on the 
west coast for Mexico, H. B. M. ship “Electra” waiting 
the arrival of a conducta of specio for England, of 
3,000,000 of dollars. 

About $500,000 left New York by the last packets for 
England and France. 

The London packet. ship Philadelphia takes $35,000 
specie, chiefly sovereigns. The Havre packet ship Onei- 
da takes $151,830 specie, chiefly Mexican dollars and 
American halves. 


Sratues. The Texian congress have directed a mar- 
ble bust of Senator Walker, of Mississippi, who made 
the motion in the United States senate for the re ition 
of the independence of Texas, and a portrait ot Senator 
Preston, who seconded the motion, to be placed in the 
capitol of that republic. 


SreamBoaT. The Bunkerhill, Captain Huntington, 
belonging to the Connecticut River Steamboat compa- 
ny, on her passage from New York to Hartford, ran 
ashore about 10 o'clock Sunday morning in the fog, on 
the Cornfield Point about two miles from the Connect- 
cut river. The passengers and freight were landed in 
safety. Itis thought that the machinery will be saved; 
if ao, the loss will be about $20,000. No insurance. 


Steamers. We learn from an article in the United 
States Gazette the single item of coal required for each 


Dears, during the last week in New York 164, of | of the British steamboats now in operation on the Paci- 
which 51 were under two years of age, and 26 died of i fic cost $18,664—but new sources have already been 


ascertained to exist upon that coast from wheuce the ar- 
ticle may be derived at a inuch less expense. 

The steamer Columbia sailed from Boston on Mon- 
day afternoon with thirteen passengers for Halifax and 

: 35 for Liverpool. Mr. Barrow, charge d’affairs to Portu- 
gal, was amung the passengers. 

The Cunard Steamers had, up to the 17th July last, 
made 19 voyages tu Buston—averoges 14 days 10 hours 
per vayape. The longest voyage was that of the Aca- 
dia in March and April lası—18 days 12 huurs; tbe 
shortest that of the Columbia in Jun2—12 days 2 hours. 
Two voyages were made in 12 days 12 hours, and four 
in 13 days 13 hours. The time iscalculated from the 
hour of departure from Liverpool to arrival in Boston, 
without deducting time of detention at Halifax. 


Stocks have declined in m this week, both in New 
York and Philadelphia markets. l 


Tea. Tea exported from Canton to Great Britain, 
from July, 1840 to June 1841. 


Bohea 298,017 lbs. Twankay 1,237,278 lbs. 
Congou 19,879,745 Hyson 1,012,197 
Caper 671,932 Hyson Skin 148,721 
Souchong e 510,442 Y. tyson 877,522 
Sorts 83.969 Gunpowder 753.635 
H. Moey 137 903 Imperial 819,549 
Pekoe 299,888 
Orange Pekoe 709,071 Total 27,197,003 
Cargoes not desputched, estimated 2,000,000 
29,197,073 


TaNnkssiving. Governor Seward has appointed 
Thursday, the 9h of December next, to be observed in 
New York as a day of thanksgiving and prayer. 

The 25:h November was observed asa day of thanks- 
giving in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 


Togacco Trape oF PmLapeLrma. The Philadelphia 
American states that the number of screw presses in the 
tobacco ingpection warehouse is to be increased. When 
completed one hundred and fifty hogsheads can be sam- 
pled and inspected daily. ‘The following statement will 
show the rapid increase of the inspection at this ware- 
huuse during the last three years: 

In 1839, 2,552 hhds. 40 boxes and 50 bales tobacco and 
73 hhds. stems. 

In 1840, 5,298 hhds. 38 boxes tobacco and 10 bhds. 
eterns. 

In 1841, to November Ist, 6,103 hhds. 136 boxes, and 
77 hhds. stems. 


Weartner. Snow fell on the 22d of October in Beat- 
fort district, S. C. and to the full depth of four inches on 
the 23d October at Geneva, N. Y. and on the 24th to the 
same depth upon the mountains in Allegany county, Md. 
Ice formed on the morning of the 26th at Charleston, S. 
C. Onthe 23th of Octuber, commenced most charm- 
ing Indian summer weather in Maryland, and continued 
until the 4th of November, when it clouded up and be- 
came cold and blustering, then came literally the “fall of 
the leaf." ‘The fores's which had assumed the splendid 


attire of an American autumn, rapidly were stibpes of - 
es its 


their colors—the “sear and yellow leaf” relinquis 
frail hold upon distinction and now returns to enrich the 
the mould of its mother-earth for reproduction. 


W urar is selling at Green Bay at 70 cents a bushel 
and flour at $7 50 a barrel! Should like to bave a mill 
there. ; 


Winows. It is calculated that there are fifteen hun- 
dred widows in Boston. We were about to give some 
advice on the premises, but forbear. The scriptures say, 
ifany have widows, let them relieve them.—[Alas for 
widuwers. ° 
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nine hours—said to be the shortest passage on re- | consideration the alarming distress existing among 
cord. the operatives of Paisley. 


. Lord Ellenborough has been unanimously appoint- 
The Russian steamer Kamschatka which left New | ed governor-general of India, in aceon an iai 


York on the 29th September, reached Southampton | mation from the board of control, that the noble lord 
(British channel) on the 21st ult. had been selected by ber majesty’s government to fill 


a 
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Foreicn AFrairs—Apprehensions in England in re- 
lations to the McLeod and Grogan affairs. Great Bri- 
tain, the queen’s condition, prorogauon of parliament, 


distress among the people, meetings on that subject, ap- 
pointments, steamers, deaths. various items, preparations, 


j iage, th Leod case, advice on con- ; . | that high and important office. 

emigration, maringa Woe ca revenue (rade money mar- The packet South America beat the Caledonia ng fi S : . 

ung À ` ’ Ace It is currently reported in the rofessional circles 
kets, corn market, crops, cotton markct and statistics. | steamer out. 


that Lord Lyndhurst will relinquish the seals at the 
commencement of January term, and that sir Ww. W. 
Tue queen was expected to be confined in a day | Follett, the solicitor-general, will be his successor.— 
or two. On the 10th and again on the 17th some | In connexion with this arrangement, it is also said 
alarm was excited and the physicians were smmon- | that Lord Abinger will, at the same time vacate the 


ed. Fears were needless. The queen and court left | chiefship of the exchequer, and that sir Frederick 
Windsor Castle for London on the 19th ult. where | Pollock will be his successor therein. 


she intended to remain till after accouchement: The Great Western arrived at Bristol on Friday 

Tue Last BULLETIN. The queen continues in ex- , morning, Oct. 8th, having made the passage in 12 
cellent health; but we understand her majesty’s ac-| days and 12 hours. From our private letters we 
couchement ree expected. Yesterday afternoon | learn that there was a most extraordinary interest 
orders were given Dy sit James Graham for messen- | manifested among all the leading merchants of Lon- 
gers to be in attendance at the home office night as j don and Liverpool at the non arrival of the Caledonia 
well as day, and if any information of her majesty | at her usual time. She encountered very severe 


being indisposed were received, that expresses should | weather, and did not reach Liverpool till the evening 
be immediately forwarded to all the cabinet minis-| of the 19th ult. 


w co ; : 

ters, whether intowa or county aoe Deatus. Lady Amelia Lennox, sir H. Wyatt's 
lady, and lady W. Jordan, sir H. Martyn, and the 
bishop of Killmore, are dead. 

The first of the West India steam packets is to be 
the Clyde. She is to leave Southampton for Barba- 
does on the 15th inst. 

The steam frigate Styx, with sir Charles Bagot 
the new governor gencral of Canada, was detained 
at the Cove of Cork, awaiting the arrival of the 
Caledonia, with the news of the McLeod trial, and 
| We facts of the seizure of Grogan—that he could 
have the final instruction of the home government. 
The Styx left on the 21st. . 

The London Times of the 15th says—‘‘His excel- 
lency col. Todd, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Russia, from the United States, 
arrived at Weymouth house, Portland Place, last 
evening, from Liverpool, en route to St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Everett thc American minister had not reached 
Bngland. 

The lottery system is to be revived in England. 


The sea is making terrible inroads on the south 
coast of England. Great damage was done by the 
high tide of the Thames, Oct. 18. The streets were 
overflown and all the sewers and drains choked up. 
The adjacent thoroughfares and houses could be 
reached only in boats. 
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CHRONICLE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. ` 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. House of lords, Oct. 
7. On this day parliament was prorogued by com- 
mission. At a warter past two the lords commis- 
sioners, viz: the lord chancellor, the duke of Wel- 
lington, lord Warncliffe and the earl of Shaftesbury 
and the commons having been summoned, the royal 
assent was given to the following bills—the pach: 
quer bills, funding bill, the exchequer (appropri- 
eon) bill, the poor law, continuance bill, and the 
population payments’ bill. The lord chancellor then 
read the following speech from the throne: 

“My lords and gentlemen, We are commanded by 
her majesty to acquaint you that it appears advisable 
to her majesty to bring to a close the present session 
of parliament. 

‘In conformity with the advice of her parliament, 
and in pursuance of the declared intention of her ma- 
jesty, her majesty has taken the requisite measures 
for the formation of a new administration, and the 
arrangements for that purpose have been completed 
by her majesty. ` 

<“Gentlemen of the house of commons. We have it 
in command from her majesty to thank you for the 
supplies which you have granted to her majesty for 
those branches of the public service for which com- 
plete provision had not been made by the late parlia- 
ment. ` 
“My lords and gentlemen. The measures which 
it will be expedient to adopt for the purpose of equa- 
lizing the public income and the annual expendi- 
ture, and other important objects connected with the 
trade and commerce of the country, will necessarily 
occupy your attention at an early period after the re- 
cess. 

“Her majesty has commanded us to repeat the ex- 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
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The Great Western steamer left Liverpool on the 
93d ult. and reached New York on the 8th instant. 
She brought over one hundred passengers, amongst 
whom were Mr. Srevenson, American minister, 
and family—-Major Thorp, and a valuable cargo of 
woollens and silks. 


The Britannia steamer was detained two days oy 
the British postmaster general in order to bring out 
despatches. She left Liverpool on the 21st ult. and 
reached Boston on the 4th inst. 


These two arrivals furnish us with later European 
intelligence, but nothing of material importance. 
There was very considerable excitement in England 
in relation to the McLeod and Grogan affairs, and 
many of the French papers speak of a war being 
inevitable, in which France of course calculates to 
be involved. The New York papers state that pri- 
vate letters of the latest dates reccived from England 
evince more apprehension that war was inevitable 
than even the public journals—and they were team- 
ing with the topic. Certain it is that war-like pre- 
parations are actively going on in England—but we 
have full faith that the general disposition is averse 
to hostilities with the United States. 


We regard the feverish condition of foreign feel- 
ing in relation to the posture of affairs between Eng- 
land and the United States as indicative of the ex- 
cessive sensibility of the stock jobbers on one hand, 
and the fury of political partizan newspapers that 
live upon excitement on the other. The two go- 
vernments, and the great body of the people of the 
two countries are but slightly effected by their ebbs 
and flows. Whilst all were upon tiptoe when the 
steamer left to ascertain the result of the McLeod 
and Grogan affairs—the people of the United States 
are quietly pursuing their peaceful course and but 
little apprehensive of peace being further disturbed 
on those topics at least. A calm will be found to 
prevail in Europe on their receiving the ifformation 
which they must have done in a few days after the 
steamers left. 


The Sheridan, Caledonia, Monongahela and Gla- 


diator had arrived out—the latter in sixteen days 
Vou. Xi—Sie. 11. 


Appointments. The following official announce- 
ments were made in the London Gazette of Oct. 19, 
viz: of the appointment of rt. hon. Henry Lord Cow- 
ley, ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the king of the French; rt. hon. Charles Lord Stuart 
de Rothsay, ambassador of the sane rank to the em- 
peror of all the Russias; rt. hon. sir Robert Gordon, 
the same to the emperor of Austria; rt. hon. sir Strat- 
pression of her deep concern at the distress which | ford Canning, the same to the sublime Ottoman Porte; 
has prevailed for a considerable period in some of the | and the rt. hon. Lord Burgersh, the same to the 
principal manufacturing districts, and to assure you i king of Prussia. 
that you may rely upon the cordial concurrence of) M. de Bonquency is apona French envoy to 
her majesty in all such arab as ee appear, af- Constantinople in place of M. de Pontois. 
ter mature considerations, best calculated to prevent ‘ be 
the recurrence of that distress, and to promote the | ca 2 A eee jepe TE lord mayor of 
great object of all her majesty’s wishes, the happi- ubl, ana nas aceep Ooa 


ness of her people.” NAVAL PREPARATIONS. The dock-yards of Wool- 

The distress among tke inhabitants of many of the | wich, Sheerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, Plyniouth 
towns in England is dreadful. Public meetings con- and Pembroke present quite a warlike appearance, 
tinue to be Feld for the purpose of adopting some ; 35 for the last three weeks the greatest activity pre- 
measures for their relief. The deputation appointed | vails in getting ready immediately for active service 
by the magistrates of Renfrewshire and of the town | no less than twenty-five ships of war, of different 
of Paisley, to lay the distressed state of the inhabi- ; classes, 10 consequence of the unsettled state of our 
tants of that part of the country before government, | relations with the United States of America and 
had an interview with sir Robert Peel at his official ; China. 


residence in Downing street. Emicration TO America. Yesterday afternoon at 
Mr. Hastie, the member for Paisley, introduced | 4 o’clock, the large American line of packet ship St. 
the deputation, and sir Robert Pee! expressed much James, capt. W. S. Sebor, commander, was hauled 
sympathy with the sufferings of the unemployed peo- ` out of the St. Katharine’s Dock, well filled both with 
ple. The principal object of the deputation was to” goods and passengers. - The emigrants are 215 in 
solicit the patronage of the government to a metro- | number—viz. 170 steerage passengers, 12 chief cabin 
olitan subscription: but to this proposal sir Robert passengers and 29 in the second cabin. The steerage 
Peel declined giving his consent, at the same time he: passengers are principally from Kent, and consist of 
expressed his readiness to support such a subscription small farmers, who intend to settle in the state of 
but as a private individual. © iNew Yors. Many are from the neighborhvod of 
A public meeting was to be held at the London Ashford, and there are 70 from the parish of Black- 


| tavern, on the 23d ult., for the purpose of taking into Jey, in that vicinity. The vessel leaves Portsmouth 
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this day for New York. A 


of the emigrants. 

Captain Canfield, of the United States army, was 
married yesterday at Trinity church, Portland-place, 
to Miss Mary Cass, daughter of his excellency Gen. 
Cass, minister of the U. States at Paris. Amongst 


the company P were his excellency Mr. Ste- 


tevenson, Col. Todd, U. States minis- 
ter to St. Petersburg, &c. [London Herald, Oct. 23. 


Tue McLeop case. The preliminary proceed- 
ings in this case had reached England, and, of course, 
were the occasion of much remark. The tone of the 

apers generally is unexceptionable, although some 
ice of them were disposed to make trouble, if possi- 
ble. The whig papers vindicate the course of the 
late administration, and, in so doing, of necessity jus- 
tify to a great extent the proceedings of our govern- 
ment, while the tory journals, in their anxiety to 
throw blame on Lord Paimen and his colleagues, 
of course, are forced to admit that all our proceed- 
ings had their justification in the proceedings of the 
British government. 

Meantime a writer in the Times, conjecturing that 
there must be war, has been amusing himself and the 
public with a long dissertation on the proper method 
of carrying on the war—gthe substance of which is 
conveyed in the following propositions: 

1. The breaking up of the union, by detaching the 
southern states from the northern and middle states. 

2. The destruction of the resources of the northern 
and middle states. 

Great Britain, he adds, should immediately pre- 

pare to ally herself with the southern states, and 
Wage war upon the resources of the northern. 
l The other journals attack these propositions with- 
out mercy, as well on the ground of impracticability 
as of rascality. The Herald calls them “devilish,” 
and denounces their author as “in heart a freebooter 
and buccanier.” 


venson, Mrs. 


Revenve. The account of the revenue for the 
quarter ending Oct. 10, exhibits an increase on the 
quarter compared with the produce of the corres- 

onding quarter of last year, amounting to £241,721. 

he income of the year amounted to £44,913,946, 
which was an increase of £248,148, compared wię 
the produce of the preceding year. There was a 
large increase in the income from the excise, and 
taxes, and decrease of £667,522 on the customs, and 
£268,000 on the post office. 


Traps. More failures have occurred in Glasgow. 
London, 20th October, 1841. 
There is still little improvement to notice in the 
state of the trade generally since our last advices. 
The payment of the dividends was naturally ex- 
cted to have made money easier; but the accounts 
om the U. States of 29th September are viewed 
with much apprehension, and the great uncertainty 
existing as to our relations with your government, 
has depressed our funds and the same high rate of 
discount is continued. 


Mowery markets. London, October 21, 12 o'clock. 
The general tenor of the advices received yester- 
day from America is considered more satisfactory 
than the peuew reports, and people here are dis- 
posed to 
our differences with brother Jonathan. This is felt 
more immediatelg at the stock exchange, but it also 
exercises a certain degree of influence in other chan- 
nels of business. 

We have before had occasion to notice the unex- 
pected pressure which has prevailed in our money 
market since the payment of the October dividends. 

This pressure appears to have originated in the 
heavy drain for bank notes and gold, which were 
carried off from London by many of the country 
banks which were subject to a run, or expect a run 
upon them, in consequence of the late failures of 
some of their class; and whilst our market was in a 
state-of exhaustion from this cause, it was further 
depressed by the necessity for repaying to the Bank 
of England, on or before this day, the whole amount 
of the loans advanced by her as usual at the end of 
the quarter. In fact the currency appeared to be 
inadequate to meet the necessities of commerce.— 
This ee the knowledge of the bank directors, 
it appears they have taken the proper steps to re- 
lieve immediate pressure, so that affairs will be re- 
stored to a healthy state again shortly, as the causes 
of depression have also ceased to operate. . 

The new French loan maintains its premium of 2 
to 2; percent. The minister has reso'yed to pro- 

se the formation of many new lines of rail road in 

rance; particularly one from Paris to Lille, Paris 
to Calais, and from Marseillcs to the Rhone. All 
this will absorb a large amount of capital. 

The import duty on foreign corn is now raised to 
22s. 8d. per quarter, which will act as a prohibition 


great number of persons 
assembled on the pier-head to witness the departure 


in better heart about the settlement of 


for some time to come; but the speculators promise 


to reduce it to 1s. again in the spring. 


-Stocks are firm; consols money 87: to 88, and for 


the account 83; to 883; new 3} per cents 975 to 973; 
exchequer bills 10s. to 12s. 

Two o'clock. Consols have improved to 873 to 88 
for money, and 88} to 3 for account; new 3! per cts. 


97% to 3; and exchequer bills, 10s. to 12s. premium.. 


City, 12 o’clock, October 22. We do not find the 
same pressure for money as was felt during the time 
for the repayment of loans at the bank; but never- 
theless cash is still very scarce, and where parties 
are compelled to find it, they are obliged to pay very 
full rates of interest. Many persons are now apply- 
ing to the Bank of England for discounts, because 


they experience difficulty in obtaining them out of 


doors, unless they will pay extravagant rates. It is not 
supposed this unpleasant state of affairs will continue 
for many days longer, but this must depend in some 
measure upon the demands from the country bankers; 
if they should begin to return to us the extra re- 
serves which they have lately taken off, we should 
soon come into a wholesome state again in London. 

Notwithstanding this pinch, there seems te be a fa- 
vorable opinion entertained by the public regarding 
the value of English funds, which are quite firm, and 
might probably advance rapidly if the trial of Mc- 
Leod end favorably. 

The quotations are: Consols for money 872 to 88, 
and for the account 88: to 883; new 3} per cents. 
975 to 973; exchequer bills 10s. to 19s. 

Two o'clock. Consols have received 1 per cent. 
since the opening; they are now worth 873 to 4 for 
money and 88; to } for account; new 3} per cents. 
973 to 3; and exchequer bills 10s. to 12s premium. 


Corn Marker. 
wheat for the week ending Oct. 8, was 61s. 6d, and 
for the six weeks 66s. 1d. The duty on foreign 
wheat was 20s. 8d. Oats 13s. 9d. and rye 11s. 6d. 


Tue Crops. The season continues to be wet be- 
yond all precedent, an interval of twenty-four hours 
without rain being a rarity. Although all the corn 
crops are gathered in the lower parts of this county, 
there is still a considerable quantity of oats and some 
wheat out in the hilly districts, much of which will 
never ripen, whilst that which does will only be fit 
for feeding cattle and pigs. The potato crop is suf- 
fering greatly from the continued wet, thousands of 
acres being quite rotten, or so soft and watery that 
they will not Sp through the winter. No one can 
wonder at this who is acquainted with the wretched 
drainage which generally exists in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and who remembers that we have hardly 
had a week ofdry weather since June. 

The only thing that seems to flourish under this in- 
cessant fall of rain is the aftergrass, which is more 
abundant this year than it has been at any time for 
many years preceding. 


Corron Marger. Liverpool, Oct. 6th. The mar- 
ket is less buoyant to-day, the sales amounting to 
4,000 bags. 

Oct. Sth. During the first day or two of the pre- 
sent week the market was firm, with a tendency to 
advance for middling qualities of American, but in 
consequence of the discouraging state of the Man- 
chester market on Tuesday we may consider that on 
the whole business of the week no improvement has 
taken place. A public sale to-day of Sea Islands, 
Stained ditto, and Surats was fairly attended; the 
Sea Islands for the most part sold readily at the pre- 
vious quotations—the Stained were in good demand 
—the Surats also met a fair demand, supporting pre- 
vious rates. The sales to-day amount to 5,000 bales, 
and the sales for the week 27,900; 4,000 being Ame- 
rican on speculation, and 300 American and 600 Su- 
rats for export. 


Oct. 19. The quantity sold to-day is estimated at 
from 2,000 to 3,000 bales, a few hundred (some say 
500) of them on speculators’ account. Prices with- 
out change from yesterday. , 


Oct. 20. Although the excitement (consequent 
upon the supposed critical state of our relations with 
America) has for the present subsided, yet the de- 
mand for cottonis very general and good. The trade 
are willing buyers at late prices, but onthe whole de- 
cline giving the advance of !d. quoted on Monday.— 
Holders now offer their stock more freely, and fully 
5,000 bales have been sold, principally consisting of 
American descriptions, a few hundred to speculators. 

Oct. 21. Our market is rather quieter to-day, and 
the amount of business is not estimated at more than 
3,500 to 4,600 bales without any change in prices.— 
Speculators have been in the market to-day, and have 
operated to the extent of 1,000 bales. ‘The accounts 
of the coming crop are far from satisfactory, and the 


opinions must be premature, yet the fact that it will 
only be an average one will tend to keep the market 
stcady at present prices. 


The average of the prices of 


Liverpool Cotton Market, Oct. 22. The whole im- 
port of cotton into Liverpool Oct. 22, 
1,023,316 bales. 
1,291,915 


Leaving a decrease of 268,599 
The imports of Americap this year, 789,504 bales. 
Against same time 1840, 1,111,283 


Against same time 1840, 


Leaving a decrease of 321,779 
The stock on hand, of all descriptions, on the 22d 


Oct. 1841, 507,080 bales. 
Do. same time, 1840, 470,000 
Increase, 37,080 


The stock on hand of American, on the 22d October, 


184], 357,210 bales. 
Do. same time, 1840, 395,150 
Decrease, 37,940 
There has been taken, to 22d October, 


Bales. Bales. 
By the trade 840,910 Same time in 1840 976,840 


Speculators 170,760 193,400 
For export 38,890 51,330 
1,050,560 1,221,570 


Being a decrease of all descriptions of 172,010 bales. 
The sales of the week, ending 22d Oct. 1841, were 


Sea Island 200 bales 13a21 

N land ree 7,850 5a63 

obile, Alabama & jazi 

Tennessee 3,600 4;a53 

New Orleans 10,700 5a74 

Surat 2,200 3ja5i 
Other descriptions 1,690 
26,240 


? 

The current prices have been, of American. Sea 
Island, ordinary to middling 12a13; fair to good fair 
14a15; good to fine 17a30. Stained do, ordinary to 
middling 5a5}; fair to good fair 7a7!; good to fine 
8;a10. Upland, ordinary to middling 5a53; fair to 
good fair 6$a6;; good to fine 7a7}. Mobile, ordinary 
to middling 5a53; fair to good fair 6!a63; good to fine 
Tia7į. Alabama and Tennessee, ordinary to mid- 
dling 47a53; fair to good fair 51a. New Orleans, 
ordinary to middling 5a53; fair to good fair 6327; good 
to fine 7$a8}. 

By the above tables it will be perceived that the 
consumption of American cotton for this vear has been 

432,314 bales. 


Against in 1840, l 716,133 
Decrease, > 283,819 


Or about 40 per cent.; while of other descriptions 


the consumption this year is 83,942 
Against in 1840, 105,782 
Decrease, 21,840 


Or about 20 per cent. Thus proving that these 
cottons are materially affecting the sale of ours in 
the English market. 

Had prices been higher during the year, the diffe- 
rence would have been greater, as manufacturers 
have been induced by the low rates to use better de- 
scriptions than they otherwise would have done. 

Liverpool, 20th October, 1841. After our advices of 
the 4th inst. there continued to be a steady demand 
for cotton, without alteration in prices. 

The accounts from Manchester, during the same 
time, reporting a fair business in yarns at low rates, 
but only a limited demand for goods, and some anxie- 
ty as to the result of the political questions pending 
between this country and the United States, together 
with the intelligence from New York of the 28th ult. 
caused a speculative demand, and the withdrawal of 
some lots from the market. . 

The sales of the last three days have been 14,000 
bales, at an advance of 1 per bale, in common Ame- 
rican kinds; 3,500 being taken on speculation. The 
advices by the Caledonia have, however, quieted the 
market, and the sales to-day are 4,000 bales, and not 
quite at steady rates. 

October 22d, 1841. Nothing of interest has occur- 
red in markets the last two days. The sales of cot- 
ton for the week ending to-day are 26,240 bales, of 
which 5,700 are on speculation, and the market closes 
quict but steady; prices of common American being 
rather higher than the previous week's quotations. 


FRANCE. 

The Louis Phillippe, from New York, arrived at 
Havre Oct. 13, carrying out the latest intelligence 
from the United States. 

The Natjonal says, that the war between Great 
Britain and the United States is inevitable. It re- 
sults from the nature of affairs; and if McLeod and 
Grogan’s affair do not produce it, some other cir 
cumstances will arise before long to explode. No 
one can tell what consequences may result from such 
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a war—it may set the world on fire; but at all events 
France will of necessity be compelled to take part 
in it. What then is to be thought of our ministry, 
who, in the presence of such events and the danger 
ofa maritime war, is disarming our fleet and disband- 
ing our seamen? 

The new fall in the funds which took place on the 
Paris Bourse, on Wednesday, was ascribed, as we 
stated yesterday, to the anxiety and alarm suggested 
Le Be hostile aspect of Great Britain and America. 

e National of Thursday denies, however, that that 
‘was the sole cause, and attributes it to the reports 
by on the Bourse, that in an emeute which 
took place at Madrid, the hotel of the French embas- 
sy was attacked and partly plundered, and that the 
papers seized and carried away from it implicated the 
ex-queen regent and the French government in the 
insurrection. 

The French Joan of 150,000,000 franks was taken 
‘on the 18th. There was but one offer, but by three 
parties, viz: the Rothschild, Hottinguer and the re- 
ceiver general by M. Baudon. The offer was at 78 
52} fora 3 per cents. It was lower than was anti- 
cipated, but the offer was accepted. The funds rose 
considerably after the arrangement was known. The 
3 per cents. closed on the same day at 79 60, and 
the new scrip at 80 75, 4 per cents. 85 50, and 5 per 
cents 115. 

The payments of the loan are to be made at the 
following periods: On the 28th instant 7,500,000f. 
November 28, 7,500,000f. Jaf 7, 1842, 11,250,000f. 
Feb. 7, 11,250,000f. March 7, 11,250,000f. April 7, 
11,250,000f. May 7, 15,000,000f. June 7, 15,000,000f. 
July 7, 15,000,000f. August 7, 15,000,000f. Septem- 
ber 7, 15,000,000f. October 7, 15,000,000. otal, 
150,000,000f. The loan bears interest, from the 22d 
of June last. 

Bourse. Paris, Thursday, Oct. 21. Half past three. 
There has been but little business done, and it is not 
improbable that the market will remain in a some- 
what inactive state until further accounts are receiv- 
ed from America. For the account the three per 
cent. opened at 79f. 10c. advanced to 79f. 15c. and 
closed at 79f. 5c. a fall of 15 cents. The five per 
cents. first price, 114f. 65c. and last, 114f. 75c. an im- 
provement of l5c. New loan from 80f. 20c. rose 
to 80f. 35c. and closed at 80f. 25c. being a fall of 10 
cents. For money, the three per cents. are 25c. the 
five per cents. 5 cents lower, and new loan, which 
for money has been extremely limited, unaltered. 


SPAIN. 

There has been a horrible riot at Madrid, and an 
attack on the palace, but a letter in the London 
Times of October 23d says “You may regard the 
insurrection in Spain as at an end. The principal 
chiefs of it are either arrested or have taken refuge 
in France. Among the former is M. Montes de Oca. 
- The regiments which had taken part in the revolt 
have submitted to the Regent, and have taken anew 
the oath of fidelity;to the present government—of 
these the Regiment de Bourbon is the most important. 

“The entire population of the country through 
which the army of Rodi] passed submitted.” 

“I wrote you to day that by arrivals of the 17th 
inst. from Barcelona, the revolutionary movement in 
that city continued. The republicans of Barcelona 
have made an appeal to the republicans of France.” 

Insurrection. Madrid, Oct. 10. The partof the 
arts military conspiracy against the liberties of 

pain, which was to have been enacted in Madrid, 
has proved a signal failure. The result leaves one in 
doubt whether to admire most the baseness and 
wickedness of the attempt, or the cowardly and 
stupid way in which it was sought to be executed.— 
With half a dozen generals of the highest reputation 
in Spain, a thousand men at their command, and in 
complete possession of the avenues of the palace, up 
to the very doers leading to her majesty’s apartments, 
they were not only not able to secure their prize, but 
have the greater part of them already fallen into the 
hands of justice. 

The night before last two squadrons of cavalry, 
who were ordered to proceed, on the morning after the 
relief of the palace, in search of the leaders of the con- 
spiracy, who were known to have taken the road of 

e Pardo, conveyed back General Leon and the two 
Fulgosio’s prisoners, whom they overtook near Col- 
menar Viejo, about five leagues from Madrid. They 
were immediately handed over to the custody of the 
National Guards, and remained in close confinement 
- $n the central guard room of that force in the convent 
of St. Thomas, in the street of Atocha. 

General Leon was taken in the full uniform of a 

neral of Hussars, and carrying upon his person all 

is crosses and orders. In his possession was found 
an autograph letter of Maria Christina, giving him 
full powers to establish a provincial government till 
her arrival in Madrid. The letter is besides said to 
have contained instructions for the securing of the 
young queen’s person, the execution of Espartero; 


Arguelles, the existing government, whoever they 
might be, and all the members of the late provisional 
regency who could be found. | 
he gallant general Don Diego Leon—the Murat 
of Spain, whose waving plumes so often floated by 
the side of Espartero, in the field of battle—was 
shot at Madrid on the 16th inst. for his insurrectiona- 
attack on the palace on the night of the 7th inst. 
the blood of this brave but misguided man, who 
thus fell a victim to the intrigues of an infamous 
woman, visited upon the heads of Christina Munoz, 
and her co-conspirators in the French a At 
his death he confessed that Christina had charged 
him with the conduct of the insurrection, the tempo- 
rary government of Madrid and the military execu- 
tion of the regent, Senor Arguelles, and all the mem- 
bers of the present government. Leon, though a 
weak man, was incapable of a falsehood. 


Madrid, Oct. 12. On the 7th the excitement was 
great at Madrid, and divers reports were in circula- 
tion. Don Ramon Narvaez was said to have entered 
Andalusia by the province of Huelvas. Tumults had 
broken out at Valladolid, and a revolutionary junto 
had been formed at Burgos. In the midst of these 
rumors, it is not extraordinary that government took 
preciutionary measures against the dangerous fer- 
ment of the public mind. The military posts are 
doubled. Troops and artillery had been ordered into 
Madrid from the neighboring garrisons. 

The regiment of the Princess and the regiment of 
Majorca had already arrived. The regent dismissed 
several colonels of whom he was not quite sure, and 
more than fifty officers of the guards, among them 
col. Puig, have also been dismissed. The latter is 
superceded by Velarde. 


It was reported that as soon as government should 
have assembled a sufficient force, it intended to disarm 
the whole of the guards who had shown a hostile 
spirit towards the regent. The palace is to be in 
future guarded by the national guard. 

The attention of government was not, however, 
withdrawn by this appearance of danger from some 
important operations touching the treasury. The 
stamp duty had been farmed to M. Safout for more 
than seventeen millions of reals; the salt duty to M. 
Salamanca, for fifty millions ditto, payable in four 
months. The five per cents were, on the 7th, at 23 
for cash. 


At eight o’clock in the evening of the same day 
Madrid was in the greatest agitation. The drum 
beat to arms in every quarter. It was soon ascer 
tained that the royal guards at the palace had made 
a demonstration in favor of Queen Christina. The 
shops and cafes closed. The night was stormy and 
dark, and some houses in the neighborhood of the 

alace illuminated their windows; this example was 
ollowed. The firing was heard; it was prolonged, 
and then total silence prevailed. 


At one o'clock in the morning, Generals Diego, 
Leon and Concha, seeing that their efforts to bring 
over the troops were unavailing, and that the game 
was lost, sallied out of the town at the head of forty 
horsemen, and fled towards the provinces, where they 
intended to have carried the young queen. 

In consequence of these events, numerous arrests 
took place on the Sth. The only personage of im- 
portance among the prisoners, is Brigadier Nobza- 
gueray. He was taken with arms in his hands. The 

lice is seeking for several generals compromised 
in the movement, especially Diego Leon, Concha, 
Aspiroz, &c. If some reports are to be relied on, the 
conspiracy only failed through the excessive pru- 
dence of one of the generals, who wished to wait for 
instructions from O'Donnell. 


The troops spent the whole of the night, from the 
Tth to the 8th, under arms. The duke of Vittoria 
gave the example of vigilance. We have just learn- 
ed the events of the night. A battalion of the regi- 
ment of the princess, and a detachment of guards on 
duty at the palace, obeyed the injunctions of Gene- 
rals Diego Leon and Concha, who bade them pro- 
claim the regency of Queen Christina. The conspi- 
rators, whose intention it was to carry off the queen 
and the infanta, did not expect that the halbardiers 
would make the heroic resistance thcy did. 

All their efforts to penetrate into the queen’s apart- 
ments were vain. e combat lasted more than an 
hour. It was warm work. Both parties left many 
of their men on the floor of the palace. The halbar- 
diers having been speedily reinforced, repulsed the 
insurgents in every point. : 

After this stormy night the troops of the garrison 
and national guard, at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 8th, were reviewed by the queen. Her majesty 
was seated on a balcony of the palace, attended by the 
infanta, the regent, and the ministers. In marching 
before the queen, the troops shouted with enthusiasm. 
At 10 o’clock Madrid was quiet, and had regained 
its accustomed appearance. 


A battalion of the regiment of Luchana is in guard 
of the palace of Buena Vista occupied by the regent. 
Most of the editors and writers of the newspapers 
having been under arms the whole of the night, the 
Gazette of Madrid alone appeared on the morning 


of the 8th. | 
EAST INDIES. 

The New York American says: the accounts are 
a week later than those received here by the Narra- 
gansett and Huntress. They were brought by the 
ship Castle Hunder, which reached Bombay just as 
the steamer was leaving with the mail fòr Suez. 
Papers of the 26th June, and letters of the 27th and 
28th, are the latest received. It does not appear 
during this time any important movement had been 
made on either side, though the Chinese were active- 
ly repairing the defences of the river. 

At Canton all was quiet, the Tartar troops not 
having returned there; but no business could be 
done, the hong merchants refusing to buy imports, 
while very few shipments of tea had been made to 
Whampoa, and those were chiefly green teas for this 
market. A few English and Americans were at Can- 
ton, but were leaving daily. 

- The settlement at Hong Kong seems to be going on 
vigorously. 

The Canton Press of the 26th has the following pa- 
ragraphs, which are not without interest: 

e have nothing but conjecture to offer on the 
probable ‘destination of the force which, it is said, 
will move to the northward in the latter days of next 
week. Amoy is generally reported to be the next 
place of rendezvous. The occupation of that town 
and island cannot fail to be a sensible blow to the im- 
perial government, and may possibly be followed by 
consequences of the most serious nature. in the dis- 
organization of the country; nor should we at all 
wonder soon after to hear of a revolution in that pro- 
vince at least, the inhabitants of which have always 
had, and deserved, among the Chinese, a reputation 
for disorder and turbulence. Indeed, the Fokeen 
people have but a slight affection for the Tartar dy- 
nasty, having been the last to submit to its sway. The 
Fokeen people are above the Chinese of other pro- 
vinces distinguished for a spirit of liberty and commer- 
cial enterprize; and the frequent insurrections in their 
country prove that they do not tamely submit to the 
tyranny of their government. 

The Chinese were, in violation of all their trea- 
ties, manning and arming their batteries, collecting 
troops and making every exertion to prepare them- 
selves for the most vigorous and protracted resist- 
ance. 

The arrival of sir Henry Pottinger was anxiously 
looked for. We subjoin an outline of his instructions 
from government: í 

His excellency is to demand 15 millions of dol- 
lars, as an indemnity for the opium seized by Lin, 
the expenses of the war, and the Hong debts. Im- 
mediate payment of a portion of the above sum, 
equal to the estimated value of the opium, is to be 
required; the remainder to be paid by instalments 
within five years, and to bear interest in the mean- 
time at the rate of five per cent. per annum. Sir 
Henry has further been directed not to negotiate with 
any mandarin who does not hold plenary powers from 
his sovereign. He is also to insist on a British en- 
voy being allowed to reside at Pekin, and hold direct 
communication with the emperor. All the rincipal 
ports to be thrown open to foreign trade, and at each 
of them ground sufficient in extent for the erection 
of factories to be ceded to the English. Hong Kong 
is to be retained by the British as a permanent settle- 
ment. l 

- Macao, July 20. Her majesty’s ship Nimrod carries 


RE do to Calcutta as part of the ransom of 
anton. 
A very a edict had been received from the 


emperor, forbidding British trade and ordering the 
Tartar troops back to Canton. No movement to the 
northward on our pars was expected, until the arrival 
of the reinforcements from India. 

Nusseer Khan, the master-spirit of the opposition 
manifested against the English in Upper Scinde, had 
surrendered, worn out with fatigue and sickness. 
Sickness prevailed extensively among the British 
troops, and it was reported that the army was to be 
broken up and return to India. The annual outlay of 
three millions sterling, consequent upon the invasion 
of Affghanistan, is said to have put the directors of the 
company in a fury. 3 

Tue Ponsavus. It is said that the Peshawar, won 
by Runjeet Singh from the Affghans, has been re- 
stored to Shah Soojah, and that the latter has been 
gently compelled to make it over to the British 
in part payment of the twelve millions expended 
by them in placing him on the throne of Dust Mae 
homed. 

It is reported, moreover, that Lord Auckland has 
recognised Shere Singh as the rightful sovereign of 
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the Punjaub, and that a British force is to be main- 
tained in his dominions—of course at his expense. 

The inielligence from Chima, of the capture and 
subsequent release of Canton, reached London on the 
7th of October. 


Se aam al 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


PRESIDENT TYLER returned to the seat of go- 
vernment on ‘Thursday last from a visit to his resi- 
dence in Virginia. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has 
rai to Washington, from his recent brief visit to 
ston. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
__ Andrew Palmer, to be deputy postmaster at Tole- 
do, in the state of Ohio. 

John L. Yantis, to be register at Lexington, Mis- 


souri. 
lp Y. Strong, to be receiver at Chillicothe, 

io. i 

William P. Duval, of Tallahassee, to be law agent 
in the territory of Florida. 

General Daniel Parker has been appointed chicf 
clerk of the war department. The Army and Navy 
Chronicle says: Gen. Parker held that station during 
the last war with England, and was afterwards ap- 
poned autant and inspector general of the army; 

ut upon the reduction of the army in 1821, he was 
left out, and has not since been in public life. Toa 
thorough knowledge of the duties of the post, he adds 
business habits of the first order. 


INDIAN ANNUITIES. We are pleased to see| P 


that the government has made a blow at that species 
of iniquity heretofore practised in paying Indian an- 
nuities. In time past, and sapecially under the late 
administration, the great body of the Indians were 
mere cyphers in these payments. The payments were 
made to a few of the ch 

whom had shrewdness enough to keep it, or at least 
a portion of it, but in most cases it passed directly 
into the hands of the trader. In fact, in most cases 
the money never touched the Indian’s palm but went 
directly into the custody of the trader. No one not 
fully acquainted with the Indian character, has any 
idea of the almost absolute influence of these traders 
over the Indians. They extort in all manner of ways 
the chiefs and principal men,—always have them 
debt to a very large amount, and the payment of 
these annuities is nothing more than the settlement of 
the extortions of the trader. Whilst the chiefs or 
principal men’s bills are, from time to time, thus li- 
quidated by the government, a large portion of the 
tribe are left to starve or eke out a miserable exis- 
tence by whatever chance may throw in their way. 
Whilst the chiefs, the principal men of the nation, 
and the traders, are revelling in plenty, and often 
growing enormously rich at the expense of the na- 
tion, the great body of the tribe are starving for the 
most common and necessary comforts. These re- 
flections have been induced by the following para- 
graph which we cut from the Green Bay Republican, 
of the 2d inst. 

We learn that the payment to the Menomonee In- 
dians will not be made until Monday or Tucsday next. 
Some difficulty is apprehended should the paymaster 
make any change in the mode of payment, which has 
heretofore been practised. His instructions are to 
devide the money equally among all entitled to re- 
ceive. The chiefs and a fow others, have heretofore 
received more than the others of the tribe. Should 
Mr. Hulbert attempt to carry out his instructions, it 
is thought the Indians will take the money vi et armis 
and pay themselves. Mr. H. has no military force 
to protect him. [St. Louis Repub. 


WESTERN ARMORY. There isa very animat- 
ed conien fa on in the west relative to the site to 
be selected for this structure. The commissioners 
at the last date were in session at St. Louis. 

The Republican says: “We copy the letter of the 
Cincinnati correspondent of the Louisville Journal, 
just to show the alarm which is felt lest St. Louis 
shall become the site of the western armory. The 
uneasiness because of the location of the board, is 
nonsense. The assembling of .the board here, we 
presume, was a mere matter of convenience. We 
suppose they will visit the other principal points also. 
But the people of St. Louis do not rely upon the pre- 
sence of the board to secure her claims a considera- 
tion. They rely upon the strength and convincin 
power of her superior advantages, commercial an 
manufacturing. In some of these the writer of this 
letter is compelled to admit our superiority; and the 
only frontier St. Louis cannot reach as easy as Cin- 
cinnati or Louisville, is Lake Erie, about onc-twenti- 


~ 


iefs or principal men, some of | 5 


eth part of the frontier which is to be supplied. 
Well, if nineteen-twentieths will not outweigh one- 
twentieth, we are willing to give up, and say nothing 
of our route through Chicago and the lakes, by which 
we can speedily reach the whole lake border. 

“Our Illinois neighbors are making a struggle for 
the location of the armory; and we confess that, if 
St. Louis is not the spot, we hope they may be suc- 
cessful. Yesterday, a committee from St. Clair, 
Madison, and several other counties came over and 
waited upon the board. The committee consist of 
the hon. John Reynolds, col. John Thomas, J. L. D. 
Morrison, William Kinney, Augustus Hassel, Dr. 
Butterand Adam W. Snyder. It is a strong commit- 
tee, and entirely capable of doing justice to the coun- 
try they represent. 


AMERICAN WHALE FISHERY. The follow- 
ing is condensed by the Philadelphia Inquirer from a 
valuable article prepared for the Nantucket Inquirer, 
showing the number of vessels, the place to which 
they belong, and the amount of oil on board, up to 
October Ist, 1841: 

No. of Bris. of 


No. of Brie. of 
Vessels, Oil. Vessels. Oil. 


Nantucket, 91 46,130) Warren, 22 4,050 
New Bedford,200  90,796|Newport, 11 4,820 
Fairhaven, 47 21.265/Stonington, 13 6.492 
Falmouth, 6 7,490) Mystic, 6 4,300 
Edgartow 5 334| New London,43 11,850 


n 13 
Holmes Hule, 4 
Dartmouth, 2 


2,390| Bridgeport, 3 1,300 
4603az Harbor, 34 8,060 


Westport, 11 1,632/Cold Spring, 2 unk’n 
Sippican, 8 900 New Suffolk, 1 unk’ 
Mattapooset, 10 ],3U0|Greenpori, 6 105 
Wareham, 6 730| Jamesport, 1 unk’n 
Provincetown, 9 2,730} Hudson, 5 3,773 
lymouth, 9 unk’n|Poughkeepsie, 5 650 
Newburyport, 2 1.100) Newark, 3 30 
Gloucester, 1 unk’n| Wilmington, 3 2,550 
Boston, 5 175/ Duxbury, l uuk’n 
Lynn, 2 1,450| Freetown, 1 unk’n 
Sulem, 12 4,161 Quincy, -1 unk’n 
Portsmouth, 1 1,400) Fall River, 1 unk’n 
omerset, 2 150])New York, 1 unk’n 
Fall River, 6 3.040 es 
Providence, 7 70) Total, 626 244,302 
Bristol, 9 1,540 l 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 62. 
Head quarters of the army, adjw’t general's office. 
Washington, October 15, 1841. 
The following order has been received from the 
department of war: 
“Department of war October 14, 1841. 
“In compliance with the provisions of an act of 
congress, appreved September 9, 1841, the president 
directs the formation of a board of officers for the 
purpose of ‘selecting a suitable site on the western 
waters for the establishment of a national armory.’ 
The board will be composed as follows: 
Brevet Brig. General W. K. Armistead, president. 
Surgeon General Thomas Lawson, 
Lt. Col. S. H. Long, top. engineers, 
William S. Henley, esq. secretary. 
The board will. asserable on or before the lst of 
November next, at St. Louis, Mo. where they will 
receive their instructions. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, secretary of war.” 
By command of Major general Scott: 
W. W. 8. BLISS. Ass't duj't Gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 65. 
Head quarters of the army, adj’t general’s office, 
, Washington, October 27, 1841. 

By direction of the president of the United States, 
a general court martial will convene at the city of 
New York on the 10th of November, 1841, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, for the trial of Capt. 
John Page of the 4th regiment of infantr 

The court will be composed as follows: 

Brevet Colonel J. B. Walbach, Ist artillery. 

Colonel J. Bankhead, 2d artillery. 

Colonel H. Stanton, assistant quarter master gen'l 

Major M. M. Payne, 2d artillery. 

Major John Erving, 3d artillery. 

Major Æ. Mackay, quarter master. 

Captain G. S. Drane, 2d artillery. 

Captain C. S. Merchant, 2d artillery. 

Captain S. Ringgold, 3d artillery. 

Captain J. Dimick, 1s artillery. 

Captain J.C. ef com. sub. 

Captain W. C. DeHart, 2d art’t judge advocate. 

A greater number cannot be assembled without 
manifest injury to the service. 

Shold any of the above named members fail to 
attend on the day specified for the assembling of the 
court, it will nevertheless be organized and proceed 
to the trial provided the number preseni be not less 
tban nine. By eommand of Major General Scott: 

W. W. S. BLISS, 4ssistant Adj't gen'l. 


? members. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 66. 
Head quarters of the army, adjwt general’s office. 
Washington, October 28, 1841. 
I—The following instructions have been received 
through the secretary of war, from the president, and 
are published for the guidance of all concerned. 
“Major General Scott, Colonel Totton of the en- 
giners, and Lieutenant Colonel Talcott, of the ord- 
nance, will compose a board to inquire into and re- 
port upon the propriety of establishing some safe 
depot for the preservation of the gunpowder of the 
United States, where it will not be exposed to the or- 
dinary accidents of a neighborhood, and where no 
injury could be sustained by other buildings or per- 
sons in case of explosion. 


“The board will examine Constitution Island, in. 


the Hudson river, near West Point, and such other 
positions as may be deemed expedient, and give an 
opinion which should be preferred. A statement of 
the quantity of powder to be stored and an estimate 
of the expense of establishing and maintaining the 
depot will accompany the report. 

fi—The board will assemble on the 8th of Novem- 
ber at West Point, N. Y. and Capt. Schriver is de- 
tailed to record its proceedings.” 

By command of Major General Scott: 
. W. 8. BLISS, 4ss’t Jdju’t General. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 67. 
Head quarters of the army, adj't general’s office, 
Washington, Oct. 30, 1341. 
On the arrival within the 2d military department, 
of the 6 companies of the 2d regiment of dragoons 
ordered thither by general orders No. 58, companies 
G. I. and D. now at Fort Gibson, will be put in mo- 
tion for Fort Leavenworth the head quarters, of its 
regiment. 
By command of Major General Scott: 
W. W. S. BLISS, Asst .2dj’t Gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 69. 
Head quarters of the army, ad’ji gen’ls office. 
Washington, November 4, 1841. 

The following instructions have been received 
from the department of war, and are published for 
the guidance of all concerned: 

The president of the United States directs that the 
military force at any post or station in the Indian 
country, or its vicinity, shall be employed by the 
commandant of such post in the apprehension of 
every person who shall be found in the Indian coun- 
try in violation of any of the provisions of the “act 
to regulate trade and intercourse with Indian tribes, 
and preserve peace on the frontiers,” approved June 
30, 1834; and in the conveyance of such person to 
the civil authority, as provided in the 23d section of 
the said act; and, also, in the examination and seizure 
of stores, packagesand boats, as provided in the 20th 
section of the said act; and the preventing the intro- 
duction of persons and property into the Indian coun- 
try contrary to law. The provisions of the act are 
so full and explicit that no other regulations are 
deemed necessary. J. C. SPENCER. 

Department of war, November 3, 1841. 

By command of Major General Scott: 
L. THOMAS, Assistant 4dj't Gen. 


Latest rrom FLoripa. The Savannah papers of 
the 6th instant, contain the following chcering in- 


telligence: 

S East Florida, November 2, 1841. 

The Tampa mail gives us cheering hupe that every 
thing on that side of the territory in regard to the 
coming in of the Indians is favorable~to the speedy 
termination of the war, without the necessity of fir- 
ing another gun. On the 29th ultimo, the chief of 
the Tallahassces arrived at Tampa Bay, with twenty- 
eight of his people. On the same day arrived there 
the United States schooner Flirt, from Coloosahat- 
chie, with a chicf of one of tbe bands of the ever- 
glades, and thirty-two of his people. 

A sub-chief, with eight of his peoplc, belonging to 
the southern Indians, are at Ponta-losas. 

Report gives the gratifying intelligence that the 
league of the chiefs in the everglades is broken up, 
Sam Jones and the Prophet having quarrelled; that 
Sam is left with only twenty-seven warriors, and has 
gone out of the everglades to the Locha-Hatchee, 
where Halleck Tus-te-nug-gee is with a small band. 

Two of the principal chiefs in the everglades are 
willing to come in with their people, and will do so 
in a short time without doubt. 


Lieut. Sprague, adjutant 8th infaniry, in charge of 
Tiger-Tail and Alligator, arrived yesterday at Fort 
King, on their way hunting for the Indians that are 
out in that neighborhood. They. are expected at 
Palatka in a day or two, to pursue their hunt up the 
St. John’s, and around the mouth of the Oclawaha. 

On the 19th ultimo, there was a terrible storm at 
Puonta-Rosas, that swept over the camp and store- 
houses—destroyed every thing. The men and of- 
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ficers escaped only with the clothes they had on; but 
one life lost. Tue steamer Isis was driven up into 
the middle of the camp, and now lies high and dry; 
nothing injured, and will soon be got off without da- 
m 


age. 

Furora Recrtirs. The ship Nichlas Biddle has 
arrived at Savannah, from New York, wìth 110 re- 
cruits for the 2d infantry, on service in Florida.— 
They are under command of Capt. Julius Kingsbury. 


Mititary acapemy. List of cadets appointed and 
admitted into the military academy, 1341. 

Maine, 3—Thos. Montgomery, Albert Rowe, John 
L. Davis. 

New Hampshire, 2—Solon Thornton, Benjamin 
P. McNiel. 

Massachusetts, 7—William H. Wood, Marcus A. 
Moore, Edmund G. Adlington, Charles P. Stone, 
Nelson H. Davis, John C. Dodge, jr. Benjamin F. 
Hawkes. 

Connecticut, 4—Lewis D. Welch, Henry Reming- 
ton, Frederic Myers, George A. Bissell. 

Vermont, 2—Wm. F. Smith, Edward C. Boynton. 

New York, 13—Delancy F. Jones, Peter Van Den- 
eat Havens, Clement Best, George Edwards, Jos. 
M. Trowbridge, Orren Chapman, William S. Has- 
call, Francis Collins, Gordon Granger, Matthew R. 
Stevenson, James H. Brady, David A. Russell, Ed- 
ward B. Hunt. 

Pennsylvania, 15—William W. Work, William H. 
Swift, Joseph oe ee Joseph F. Farry, Geo. W. 
Morgan, Clement S. Fayssoux, Wm. Forry, John A. 
J. Lewis, Robert C. Wallen, John F. Linderman, 
Christian Dealinger, Thomas F. Castor, Richard H. 
Rush, Patrick A. Farrelly, William N. Barker. 

Maryland, 4—William H. Johnson, Cumberland 
D. Hollins, Willigm A. Dashiel, Walter A. Jenifer. 

Virginia, 13—George Pendleton, Lewis C. Marye, 
Richard C. W. Radford, William H. Tyler, James 
N: Davies, James R. May, William T. Allen, Rie’d 
Crump, Wm. N. Blow, Hamilton L. Shields, Henry 
C. Logan, James McConaghy, James C. Smith. 

North Carolina, 7—Samuel A. Young, George P. 
Andrews, James M. Smith, Thos. C. Davis, Samuel 
M. Weathers, Preston Bynum, Franklin Faisson. 

South Carolina, 6—James M. Galbraith, Joseph J. 
Brown, Daniel H. Gaillard, Proctor W. Sereven, 
Samuel L. Rook, Thomas G. Rhett. 

Georgia, 7—James Camack, jr. Henry Coopee, 
Joel A. Wootten, Alexander A. Edwards, James N. 
Ward, Edwin Salisbury, Anthony D. Hill. 

Alabama, 2—George M. Wharton, Martin Cum- 
mings. 

Louisiana, 2—Louis Hebert, Thomas C. Moore. 

Kentucky, 3—Thomas J. Wood, N. W. Brown, 
Jobn T. Pickett, James M. Haws. 

Tennessee, 8—Jacob R. Groves, Wm. Rhea, John 
B. Cobb, Jas. C. Gentry, P. T. Turnly, John Adams, 
Samuel H. Chester, James T. Armstrong. 

Ohio, 9—B. W. Armstrong, James EL. Suelling, 
William H. Stokes, Alexander P. Browne, Charles 
L. Weller, Philip N. Luckett, Alexander Ritchie, 
Henry Merrill, James Findlay Harrison. 

Indiana, 3—Newton C. Givens, Wm. H. Smith, 
Thomas G. Pitcher. 

Illinois, 2—Wm. B. Reynolds, Newton R. Casey. 

Arkansas, 1—William Fort. 

Florida, 1—Edmund K. Smith. 

District of Columbia, 3—Thompson F. Mason, 
eee dead), J. R. Poinsett Mechlin, Lafayette Cald- 
well. 

At large, 10—R. Murray Morris,{ Henry B. Clitz,* 
Francis S. K. Russell,* Alexander P. Rodgers,t 
Hemi H. Green,” William H. C. Whiting, John 
W. Davidson,* Fitz John Porter,ł Washington L. 
Elliott, Barnard E. Bee. [Army and Navy Chron. 


The last accounts from Florida state that the fol- 
lowing six companies of the 2?d'U. S. Dragoons, have 
received orders to proceed immediately to Baton 
Rouge, La., via Mount Vernon Arsenal, Alabama, 
viz: 

Company E, commanded by Capt. May. 

Company A, es Capt. Blake. 

Company G, “ Lieut. Merrill. 

Company D, “ Lieut. Torry. 

Company |, “ Capt. Beall. 

Company F, s Lt. Thornton. 

The companies to rendezvous at Mount Vernon 
Arsenal—ultimate destination, forts Jessup and Tow- 
son, some 400 miles up the Red river. Col. Harney 
to command the four companies gmaining in Florida. 


THE NAVY. : 

Taer Navat ScuooL. One hundred and twenty- 
Give. boys of the naval school of Brooklyn, with the 
proper officers and the band of the North Carolina, 
visited the fair of the American institute in New 


ine 
Sons of officers of the army. tSons of officers of the 
savy- 


charge o 


yo 


York, a few days ago. 


Gen. TaLLmance, president 
of the institute, made them a short speech which 
concluded thus: 


“Take as yourexample the great men of your pro- 
fession, men who from positions as humble as those 


you now fill, have raised themselves to eminence and 
fill the world with the glory of their acts. 


The path of promotion is open before you. Re- 


member ever that— 
“Ionor and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 
Obedience, implicit and un 
your first rule. 
must first learn to obey. 


e who wou 


uestioned, should be 
dd learn to command 


By obeying your officers you will best be enabl- 


umph. 

That flag which your country expects you to hold 
aloft in its steady march upon the mountain wave— 
let it never suffer in your custody. 

When you have looked through the fa 
arrange oe here again, and return under 
your officers. 

The American insti 


were joined in by 


ed to defend your flag. That flag which your coun- 
ooks to you to protect, when you have become 
and have learned to bear it to glory and to tri- 


ir you will 


tute wishes you all health and 
happiness, and is glad to see such a hearty set of 
ungsters among its visiters. ” 

The boys replied by three hearty cheers, 
the other visiters present. 
Courier says: “It was grat 


which 
The 
ifying to see the spirit and 


life with which the lads went through the various 
rooms. and the order and discipline which were ob- 


servable in all their movements, showing the 
tion of this system of education.” 
have so high an opinion of this naval 


rfec- 
For ourselves we 


apprenticeship 


institution, and feel such interest in its success, that 


we take pleasure in alluding to the young tars when- 
ever occasion offers. 


Tha United States ship Potomac and schooner En- 
terprise remained at Rio de Janeiro, September 20. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
nes 
NEW YORK. 

Leaistature. We give below, a complete list of 
the members of the next legislature, (except the 
member from Rockland), arranged according to their 
political character. Senators marked with an as- 
terisk (*) were elected this year: members of the as~ 
sembly designated in the same manner, were mem- 


bers of the last house, and have been re-elected. 


Fest district. 
John B Scott 
Isaac L. Varian* 

Second district. 
Daniel Johnson 
John Hunter 
Robert Denniston 
Abraham Bockee* 

Third district. 
Alonzo C. Paige 
Henry W. Strong 
Erastus Corning* 


First district. 
Gabriel Furman 
Morris Franklin® 

Third district. 
Erastus Root. 

Fourth district. 
Bethuel Peck 
James G. Hopkins 
John W. Taylor 

Sixth district. 
Alvah Hunt 


SENATE. 
Van Buren. 
. Fourth district. 
. Edmund Varney* 
p Fifth district. 
Joseph Clark 
Sumner El 
Henry A. Foster 
William Ruger* 
4 Sixth district.’ 
James Faulkner” 
Seventh district. 
oe Sherwood* 
3 iliam Bartlit* 
W hig. 
Andrew B. Dickinson 
Nehemiah Platt 
2 Seventh district. 


1 


Robert C. Nicholas. 


Elijah Rhoades 
Eighth district. 
Henry Hawkins 
Abram Dixon 
Samuel Works 
Gideon Hard* 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
Van Buren. 


Albany. 
Jobn A. Dix 


Cornelius G. Palmer 


Jonas Shear 
Cayuga. 
Alvares Tupper 
Vincent Kenyon 
John L. Cuyler 
Cattaraugus. 
Samuel Barrows 
Lewis P. Thorp 


henango. 
Richard W. Juliand 


Clark Burnham 


3 


2 
Chemung. 

Sam’! G. Hathaway, jr. 1 
C 


Adam Strong 
Clinton. 
Lemuel Stetson 
' Columbia. 
A. J. Van Alstyne 
Jared Winslow 


James Knickerbacker 


Delaware. 
Orin Griffin 


‘Samuel Ellis 


John M. Ketcham 
R. C. Van Wyck 
Peter K. Dubois 


u 


Fulton & Hamilton. 


John Patterson 


Greene. 
A. T. Van Slyck 
John Laraway 
Herkimer. 
Arphaxed Loomis* 
Michael Hoffman* 
Jefferson. 
Elihu MecNiel 
isbert G. Church 
John W. Lynde 


ings. 
John A. Lott 
William M. Udell 
Lewis. 
Carlos P. Scovill | 
Madison. 
Calvin Morse 


S. C. Hitchcock 
Job Wells 


ontg: . 
Lawrence Marcellus 


New York. 
Auguste Davezac 
Daniel C. Pentz | 
Paul Grout* 


Conard Swackhamer* 
Solomon Townsend® 


George Wier” 
John 


David R. F. Jones* 

Oneida. 
Ebenezer Robbins 
De Witt C. Stevens 
Ichabod C. Baker 
Horatio Seymour 

a. 

David Munro?’ 
Wm. Taylor* 
Wn. Fuller” 
Jolma Spencer 

Or 


ange. 
Robert Lawson 
Stacy Beakes 

Rosswell Mead 


Orleans. 
Sanford E. Church 

Oswego. 
Robert C. Kenyon 
Peter Devendorf 


Otsego. 
Levi S. Chatheld® 
Leonard Caryl 
Festus Hyde 


Allegany. 
Lorenzo Dana* 
Horace Hunt* 

Broome. 
Robert Harpur 

Chatauque. 
Emory F. Warren 
Rosster P. Johnson 
Austin Pierce 

Cortland. 
Oren Stimson 
Jesse Ives 

Erie. 
Squire S. Case 
m. A. Bird 


Bela H. Colegrove 


Essex 


Geo. A. Simmons* ~ 


Franklin. . 
T. B. Powell 
Genesee. 
Albert Smith 
Robinson Smiley 
Chester Bradley 
Gardner Arnold 


. O’Sullivan*® 
William McMurray*® 
William B. Maclay* 
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VOTES OF THE CITY FOR A 6ERIES OF YEARS. 


*Noventber, 1836, 
April, 1837, 


tNovember, 1827, 
April, 1838, 


{November, 1838, 


April, 1839, 
November, 1839, 
April, 1840, 
*November, 1841, 
April, 1841, 


Putnam. 
Ebenezer Fostcr 1 
weens. 
John W. Lawrence 1 
Richmond. 
2 Henry Cole 1 
Roc 
1 
_ Rensselaer. 
3 Gerge R. Davis 
Martines Lansing 
Silas W. Waite 
2 a PERDER 
George ington - 
1 Calvin T. Hulburd 2 
| Saratoga. 
John Cramer . 
Halsey Rogers 2 
3 Schenectady. 
Jonathan C. Burnham 1 
1 . Schoharie. 
George Wright 
Wiliam Fin 
Seneca 
Wm. C. Kelly 1 
Steuben. 
Ziba A. Leland 
Francis E. Erwin 
Aaron W. Beach 3 
Benj. F. Wells 
10 Ri A. Udell 2 
Sullivan. 
Matthew Brown 
Tioga. 
John McQuigg 1 
4 Tompkus. 
Charles Humphrey 
Bernardus Swartwout 2 
Ulster. 
_ Jeremiah Russell 
4 Abraham Jansen 2 
Warren. 
Benj. P. Burhans 
Wayne. 
3 Theron R. Strong - 
James M. Wilson 2 
l Westchester. 
Horatio Lockwood 
Joseph T. Carpenter* 2 
2 i Fates. 
Henry Spence 1 
95 
3 
W hig. 
"e Monroe. 
Frederick Star 
2 H. K. Higgins 
George Stone 3 
1 Monig ; 
James Devendorf. 1 
New York. 
Joseph Tucker 
3 Wm. Jones 
Natha’l G. Bradford 3 
Niagara 
2 Thomas C. Flagler 
Francis QO. Pratt* 2 
Ontario. 
Peter M. Dox 
3 Staats Green 
i Joseph 5 Shelton 3 
ashington. 
David S. Wright 
1 James McKie, jr. 2 
; John W. Brownman 
2 FEleazer Baldwin 2 
33 
9 
Van Buren. Whig. 
17,417 16,348 
13,712 
4,243 } 17,044 
16,040 18,913 
19,200 19,723 
19,381 203 
21,145 20,086 
20,016 18,057 
21,241 19,624 
21,936 20,958 
8,602 18,396 


The votes of April in each year are for mayor. 


*Votes tor president. 


1' senators, 


e 


t Do. for governor. $ Do. for 
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COMPLETION OF THE GREAT CHAIN OF RAIL ROAD 
FROM RocHESTER To ALBANY. The last link is at 
length finished; and this day witnesses the passage o 
ears over the whole line of the Auburn and Roches- 
ter pall road. This is indeed a great object accom- 

lished. 

With the Great Western rail road between Albany 


and Boston, the New landers who, twenty years 
ago, thought this region almost the farthest boundary 
of civilization, will he dite into close intimacy 


with the people of the celebrated ‘‘Genesee coun- 

.” The route to and from New York, via Boston, 
will be nothing uncommon in winter; and the Tre- 
mont house will soon reapa share of the harvest 
which western travellers afford to the landlords of 
the New Yark hotels. 

-The intercourse between New England and west- 
ern New York, by rai] road, through the winter, will 
prove mutually advan to the people of both 
regions; and we congratulate them all upon the pros- 
pect of a speedy and cheering fruition of the com- 
mercial benefits which cannot fail to flow from the 
completion of the long line of rail road which con- 
nects Rochester and Boston; a line which, completed 
westward now as far as Batavia, will next year be 
finished to Buffalo, thus connecting, with fron bonds, 
the frontiers of Niagara with the sea-girt shores of 
New England. [Rochester Evening Post. 


NEW JERSEY. 
- MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
Bere ol Joi Ceassedy. Assembly—J. 
C. Zabriskie, James J. Demarest. 
Hudson.—Council-—Jeln S. Condict. Assembly— 
Abraham L. Van Boskerck. 
Passaic.—Counci]—Silas E. Canfield. Assembly— 
George M. Ryerson, Garret Van Dien, jr-* 
Essex.—Council— William Chetwood. Aassembly— 
William B. Baldwin, Jabez Cook, Stephen Congar, Ben- 
i Jonas Smith, Alexander 


Morris —Coyncil—Janes Wood. Assembly—James 
W. Drake, Thomas C. Willis, Samuel B. Halsey, Wil- 
Nam Stephens. 

Sussex.—Council—Alexander Boyles. Assembly 
—David Haynard,. Bonnell, Nathan Smith. 

Warren.—Council— enry H. Van Ness. Assem- 
bly—Jobn Moore, George W. Smyth, Jacob H. Win- 
ter. 


Middlesex.—Council— George T. McDonell. Assem- 
bly—John Acken, Frazee Ayres, David Duan, Aaron 


ni Haes H Win ther ¥. P rr 

el Cory, . Wi ur F. P. i 

‘Mereer-Council—Jemes White. Assembly—Isaac 

Baker, Isaac W. Lanning, John B. Mount. 
Hunterdon. 


—Council--John Lilly. Assembly— 


Isaac R. Strope, John B. Mattison, Jonathan Dawes, 


Lesuard N. lomerfelt. 


Burli —Cotincil— William Frick. Assembly— 
John , William Black, Isaac Stokes, Levi Borton, 
Thomas H. Richards 


Monmouth-—Council—James Patterson. Assem- 
bly—Thos. C. Throckmorton, John R. Conover; Jo- 
"p Brindley, Benjamin L. Jrons, Samuel R. Olè 
phant. í 

Gloucester.—Councib—William R. Cooper. As- 
“ane a Z. Pierson, Thomas H. W hitney, John 

r, vhar 


B. Mi Charles Knight. 

Atlantio. —Counoi}—Mahlon D. Canfield. Assem- 
a ear Reid. 

Cumberland.~—Counci]— H. Whitecer. As- 
pein DIT Mikin P. Seely, Benjamin F. Chew, Elmer 

Salem.—Council—Robert Newell. Assembly— 


John G. Ballenger, William H. Nelson, Thomas Fian- 


’ nagan. 
ji Cape May.—Council— Thomas P. Hughes. Assem- 
The names of those in alics are whigs. 


Reported contested by Samuel 7. Van Saun. 


Extra Session. A resolution for an adjourned 
session of the legislature of this state, passed the 
house of assembly on Thursday last, by a vote of 38 
to 16, the Van Buren members with few exceptions 
voting in its favor. r 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
LEGISLATURE, 1842.—senare, 

Dist. 1. Philadelphia city—Henry S, Spackman,* 
tet arii county— Benj. Crispi Ede 

2. Philade amin in, ard 
A. Penniman,* Thomas MC 

3. Montgomery, Chester Delaware—Nathaniel 
Brooke, Abraham Brower, John T. Huddleson. 

A. Bucks Samuel A. Smith. 


5. Berks—Samuel Fegely. 
6. Lancaster and York—John Strohm, Thomas E. 
Cochran, William Hiester. 


|21 Crawford and Erie ; 
22 Jefferson, McKean, Potter, 


7. Dauphin and Lebenon—Levi Kline.” 
8. Huntingdon, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry and Uuion— 


f| Robert P. Maclay, James Mathers. 


9. Columbia and Schuylkill—Semuel F. Headley. 

10. Lehigh and Northampton—James S. Gibbons. 
Boe Luzerne, Monroe, Wayne and Pike—Luther Kid- 

12. Lycoming, Centre, Clinton and Northumberiend 
— Robert P. Fleming. 

13. Bradford and Susquehanna—Asa Dimmock.* 

14. Franklin, Cumberland and Adams-—James X. 
McLanahan,*® William Gorgas.* 

15. Bedford and Somerset—George Mullin.” 

16. Westmoreland—John C. Plumer. 

17. Washington—John Ewing. 

Greene— i 


18. Fayette and William F. Copan 
19, Allegheny and Butler—Charles C. Sullivan, 
George Darsie.* 


20. Beaver and Mereer—William Stewart.* 

21. Crawford end Erie—J: W. chides Oo 

22. Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Venango ond 
Warren—Samuel Hays. 

23. Indians , Clarion, Cambria and Clear- 


feld— William Bigler.® ` 


New members thus (*]—Names in italic Van Bu- 
red men. 


RECAPITULATION. 
1841. . 1840. 
—_—_ eso 


x 
w 


1 Philadelphia city . . 
2 Philadelphia county : 


3 Montgomery, Chester and 
Delaware ‘ i , 

4 Bucks. ; 

5 Berks. 


6 Lancaster and York 
7 Dauphin and Lebanon ‘ 
8 Huntington, Mifflin, Juniata 
and Union . r ; 
9 Columbia and Schuylkill . 
10 Lehigh and Northampton 
11 Luzerne, Monroe, Wayne 
and Pike ; : . 
12 Lycoming, Centre, Clinton 
and Northumberland : 
13 Bradford and Susquebanna 
14 Franklin, Cumberland and 
Adams ; ; ‘ 
15 Bedford and Somerset 
16 Westmoreland ` ; 
17 Washington i ` , 
i8 Fayette and Greene 
19 Allegheny and Butler 
20 Beaver and Mercer 


Tioga, Venango & Warren 
23 Indiana, Armstrong,Clarion, 
Cambria and Clearfield 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
sAdams—Thaddeus Stevens,” George L. Fauss.* 
Armstrong—George W. Marchand. 
Allegheny—Isaac Lightner,” David Beelor, William 
Karns, John Murray. 
Beaver—Matthew T. Kennedy,” John Ferguson.” 
Bedford—Abraham Weisel, M. Halderbaum. 
ue} Moore, John Schrenk, John Pottie- 
ger, John Bachman. 
Bradford—W illiam Elwell. 
Bucks-—John Apple, Abel M. Griffiths, Joseph Tho- 
mas. 
Butler—Samuel M. Lane.* 
Centre—James Macmanus. 
Chester—William K. Correy,* Robert Futhey,* 
Emmor Elton, Robert Laverty. 
Columbia— Daniel Snyder. 
Crawcford—Morrow B. Lowry, John P. Brawley. 
Cumberland— William Barr, Joseph Culver. 
Dauphin—Samuel H. Clark,” Benjamin Musser.* 
Delaware—John P. Eyre.* 
Erie—James D. Dunlap,” Steven C. Lee.* 
Fayette—Aaron Bugher, John H. Deford. 
Franklin— Andrew Snively,* Peter Cook. 
Greene—Thomas P. Pollock. 
Huntington—Jesse Moore,* Thomas Weston.* 
Indiana—John Cummins.* 
Jefferson, McKean and Warren—Lewis B. Dunham. 
Lancaster—Christian Kieffer,” Joseph McClure,* 
Philip Von Neida,* Jacob Foreman,* Hugh An- 
drews,* Benjamin Pennell.* 
Lebanon—John Bruner.” 
Lehigh—Benjamin Fogel, Peter Haas. 
Luzerne—Hendrick B. Wright, A. Cartright. 
Lycoming, Clearfield and Clinton—James Gamble, 
George R. Barrett. 
WMercer—James Banks,* James Montgomery,.* 


| Westmoreland 
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Montg William Bean, William B. Hahn 
Charles Kugler. | : 

Ne on and Monroe—Joseph Kerr, Jefferson 
K. Heckman, Asa Packer. 

Northumberland—David B. Montgomery. 

Perry—George Beaver. 

Philadelphia city—William A. Crabb,* E. Joy Mor- 
ris,” Wm. F. Boone,” James B. Beers,* John Rush,e 
George Sharswood,* C. B. Trego.* 

Philadelphia c John Felton, John W. Ryan, 
William BonseH, John Painter, Joseph L. Hancock, 
John J. McCahen, A. L. Roumfort, T M. Scott. 

i ristian M. Straub. 

Somerset and Cambria—John Hanna,* John Royer.* 

hanna—Calvin Leet. 

Tioga and Potter—D. L. Sherwood. 

Venango and Clarion—-James R. Snowden. 

Washington—Wallace McWilliams, James McFar- 
ren, Jesse Martin. 

Wayne and Pike—J. H. Broadhead. 

Westmoreland—Samuel Hill, William Johnson. 

York—James Garretson, Adam Ebaugh, William 
8. Picking. 

The names with a * are whigs. 

RECAPITULATION. 
1841. 
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Schuylkill 

Somerset and Cambria 

Susquehanna 

Tioga and Potter 

Venango and Clarion 

Washin 

Wayne and Pike 
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ApPoINTMENT. John B. Butler, has been appoint- 
ed, by Gov. Porter, canal commissioner. 


MARYLAND. 

Erection statistics. One of our frie eorres- 

ndents sends us the following table—which it will 

observed is calculated upon the supposition that 
Mr. Thomas’ majority was as at first announced in 
the newspapers 539 votes, instead of 639, as iœ fact it 
proved to be. Our correspondent we presume was 
not apprized of the rror. 

Again, his calculation is predicated upom the sup» 
position that the same individuals voted, or had a 
right to vote, that voted at the presidential election. 
Now the fact is that a more considerable change 
occurs in this respectevery year than those who have 
not attended to it minutely would imagine. This 
change occurs by removals, into and out of the respec- 
tive places—by persons becoming of age—by deaths 
—by naturalization &c. &c. We. ascertained for a 


& 
(er) 
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community of 300 voters, not remarkable for change, 
that there was a variation of about 40 votes every year 
from these causes alone. In the city of Baltimore 
we have no doubt it would average nearly the same 
proportion. 
To the voters of the State of Maryland. 
Your respective editors placed before you the offi- 
cial statement of the two last important elections viz. 
1840. 184] 


Harrison, 33,533 Johnson, “98 420 

Van Buren, 28,759 Thomas, 28,959 
Total 62,292 Total 57,379 

Harrison’s maj. 4,774 Thomas maj. 539 

RECAPITULATION. 

Harrison, 33,533 28,759 Van Buren, 

Johnson, 23,420 28,959 Thomas, 

Divide by 2 61,953 57,718 

Average vote 30,976 28,859 maj. 2,117 

You perceive from these facts, that 30,976 is the 


standard average Harrison vote, and 28,859 is the 
average Van Buren vote; maj. 2,117. 

Permit me to place before you the number of voters 
of the different cities and counties who staid at home 


or neglected to vote at the last election, 1841. Also 
the number who voted for Harrison, now Thomas. 
3 3 & 
Š sig dg, 
an EL ze 
= ~ NG 
2 “28 32 
1 Allegany, 236 none 86 
2 Annapolis, 8 11 none 
3 Anne Arundel, 499 * 20 none 
4 Baltimore city, 910 none 109 
5 Baltimore county, 537 302 none 
6 Calvert, 58 72 none 
7 Caroline, 85 none 14 
8 Cecil, 260 19 none 
9 Charles, 228 72 none 
10 Carroll, 110 none 8 
11 Dorchester, 239 23 none 
12 Frederick, 375 none 165 
13 Harford, 228 88 none 
14 Kent, 81 none 11 
15 Montgomery, 190 none 65 
16 Prince George’s, 182 none 26 
17 Queen Anne, 76 none 55 
18 Somerset, i 382 46 none 
19 St. Mary’s, 153 none 35 
20 Talbot, 66 none 93 
21 Washington, 289 none 56 
22 Worcester, 210 none 7 
402 653 730 


Agreeable to the returns of the different districts 
it appears that 5,402 voters who voted for Harrison 
did not vote the last election, 1841—also 653 who 
voted for Van Buren, did not vote—and 730 who 
voted for Harrison voted for ‘Thomas. 

All which, respectfully submitted for your consid- 
eration, without comment, by AN OBSERVER. 

Nouv. 1841. 

GEORGIA. 

Execrion. The legislature of Georgia on the 2d 
inst. opened the returns of the late election for go- 
vernor of that state, and the result was as follows: 

For Charles J. McDonald, Van Buren 937,847 


William C. Dawson, whig 33,703 
Van Buren majority, 4,144 


The return of the election in Muscogee county, 
where Gov. McDonald had a majority of 42 votes 
did not reach its destination. 


ALABAMA. 

Lecistatune. Tuscaloosa, Nov. 4, 1841. The two 
houses of the Alabama legislature organized by the 
election of major N. Terry, of Limestone, president, 
and Dr. Moore, of Madison, speaker, both V. Buren, 
and without opposition. Philpot is elected secretary 
of the senate, and Tunstall clerk of the house. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Erection. The election in Mississippi for govern- 
or, members of the legislature, two members of con- 
gress, and a great number of state officers besides, 
commenced on Mouday, Ist instant, and continued 
for three days. Mississippi is the only state unrepre- 
sented in congress. The two members to be elected, 
with those to be chosen to fill vacancies by resigna- 
tions, will complete the house of representatives. 

The whig candidate for governor is D. O. Shattuck; 
the Van Buren anti-bond candidate is T. A. Tucker. 

The whig candidates for congress are Adam L. 
Bingaman and William R. Harley; the Van Buren 
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candidates are William M. Gwin and Jacob Thomp- of her population she is the fifth of the states. 


son. [Nat. Int. 
LOUISIANA. 

YeLLow Fever in New OrLeans. A letter from 
Néw Orleans to the New York Commercial, dated 
October 29th, states that the yellow fever had ceased 
to attack new cases, and adds: 

In order to demonstrate most conclusively the fa- 
tality of the epidemic during the past season, I have 
taken the ttodble to sum up the total mortality, since 
the outbreak of the fever, commencing on the 1st of 
August, and ending yesterday, which comprises a pe- 
riod of twelve weeks and five days. The result is as 


follows: 

Weeks. Total. Yellow fever. 
Ist. i ; ; - 5T 5 
3d. . : i 80 4 
3d 102 23 
4th 146 72 
5th 174 105 
6th . 245 164 
7th 292 220 
8th 327 259 
9th 259 180 

10th 188 115 

llth 151 93 

12th 149 96 

13th 78 37 

Se i 2,24 1,372 
uried at ayette, from 
New Orleans, estimated. } 450 350 

2,699 1,722 


Showing an average weekly mortality of 211, of 
which 135 were of yellow fever. On comparing our 
summer population (80,000) with that of your city, 
(320,000), it will readily be perceived how unhealthy 
the past season has been. The average number of 
deaths in New York is about 200 per week, while in 
this city, with a population one-fourth of yours, the 
above figures have succeeded for thirteen weeks in 
succession. 


TENNESSEE. 

The reply of Mr. Foster to the Van Buren senators 
of this state has elicited from them an address to the 
people of the state, and this in turn has called forth 
again a reply by card from him. 

Lecistarure. The resolution to go into the elec- 
tion of senators was rejected on the 20th in the 


senate, by a majority of one (13 to 12)—and thus the | 


matter stands. 


Mr. Crockett, recently a member of congress, has 
been elected by the legislature of this state, Deputy 
Attorney General for the ninth district of this state. 


The hon. Wiruram C. DUNLAP was, on the 22d ult. 
elected judge of the eleventh judicial circuit of this 
state by the unanimous vote of the legislative con- 
vention. 


Gov. Pork’s vALEDICcCTORY.—The two houses. of 
the general assembly of Tennessee met at the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church at Nashville, on the 15th, 
where Revere Polk addressed them and the citi- 
zens there assembled as follows: 


Gentlemen of the senate and the house of representatives, 
and fellow citizens: 

It may be regarded as the chief excellence of our 
free system of la eta that it establishes a per- 
fect equality of rights among its citizens, and that 
the people rule. Their will is the supreme law; 
and of it, when expressed in the constitutional forms, 
there is and there ought to be no appeal. In retir- 
ing from their service, as I do with oil cheerfulness, 
I avail myself of the occasion to express to them 
my gratitude for the repeated manifesta@pns of their. 
confidence, which in past life l have received at their 
hands. In retiring from the service of Tennessee, 
that proud® commonwealth which occupies so lofty 
a position among her sister states, I can have but 
one desire, and that is, that her interests, her pros- 
perity, her honor, and the happiness of her people, 
may be preserved and advanced in whatsoever hands 
her government may be placed. She does indeed, 
occupy an enviable reputation, among her sisters of 
the n Her fame in our military annals 
is unsurpassed by that of any other state. She was 
the first of the sates, after “the old thirteen,” that 
furnished a chief magistrate to the Union—a chief 
magistrate who has left the indelible impress of his 
character and of the patriotism and wisdom of his 
administration upon his country; and to whose fame 
and eminent public services, but imperfect justice 
can be done until after he shall have been gathered 
to his fathers, a bourne to which full of years and 
full of honor, he is rapidly tending. In the number 


In 
the intelligence of her people she may justly claim a 
high rank. 

In serving the people of such a state, in various 
public trusts, for a period of near twenty years, it is 
a source of gratification to know that I have honest- 
ly maintained, and upon all suitable occasions pub- 
licly avowed the docirines and opinions upon which 
I have acted. I have deceived no man by a conceal- 


ment of sentiments which I entertained, nor profess- . 


ed opinious in which I was not sincere. If fam in 
error now, [have been in error during the whole 
period I have served the people. 

The present is neither the time nor the occasion to 
revive the discussion of political questions upon 
which we stand divided, and nothing certainly is fur- 
ther from my intention. Iwill only add, that I have 
an abiding and undiminished confidence in the pat- 
riotism, intelligence and capacity of the people to 
maintain, preserve and perpetuate this most perfect 
model of well-regulated self-government among men 
ever devised by human wisdom. 

In leaving the public employment, I c with 
me into retirement the consciousness that I have 
constantly endeavored to discharge all my public 
duties faithfully; and I trust that the public interests 
which have at any time been committed to my hands, 
have suflered no detriment by any agency of mine. 


OHIO. 

Lecistature. The following is believed to be & 
correct list of the members of the next general as- 
sembly of this state. Those with a star affixed to 
their names, are whigs. 

SENATORS. 
Elected last year. 

Butler and Preble—Robett Haseltine. 


man.* 

Fairfield and Pickaway—Samuel Spangler. 

Franklin, Madison and Clark—Alexander Waddle.* 

Hamilton—George W. Holmes. 

Huron and Erie—Joseph M. Root.* 

Knox and Coshocton—Byram Leonard. 

Licking—B. B. Taylor. 

Medina and Lorain—James S. Carpenter.* 

Miami, Darke, Mercer and Shelby—W. I. Thomas.* 

Montgomery—Joseph Barnett. 

Portage and Summit— Elisha N. Sill.* 

Seneca, Sandusky, Hancock, Wood and Ottowa—John 
Goodin. 

Staerk—Jacob Hostetter. 

Trumbdull—John Crowell.® 

Fuscarawas and Holmes—Benjamin Ream. 

Warren and Greene—lIsuac S. Perkins.* 

Wayne—Y¥. H. Harris. 

Elected this year. 

Adams, Highland and Fayette—William Robbins. 

Athens and Meigs—Abraham Van Vorhes.* 

Astabula and Lake—Benjamiy F. Wade.* 

Belmont and Harrison—Chauncey Dewey.* 

Champaign, Logan and Union—Benjamin Stanton.* 

Clermont, Brown and Clinton—Griffiith Foos.” 

Columbiana—Charles M. Aten. 

Cuyahoga and Geauga—Seabury Ford.* 

Gallia, Lawrenee and Scioto—Simeon Nash.* 

and Monroe—William C. Walton. 

Hamilton—James J. Faran. 

Hocking, Ross, Pike and Jackson—Allen Latham. 

Jefferson and Carroll—James Mitchell. 

Lucas, Williams, Henry, roe Puinam, Van 
Wert, Allen and Hardin—Jacob Clark. 

Muskingum—James Henderson,* 

Richland—Thomas W. Bartley. 


Washington, Morgan and Perry— Alexander McCon- 
nell and John Ritchey. 
Whig RECAPITULATION, 
Opposition. 
Muskingum 1 | Ross, Pike, &c. 1 
Harrison and Belmont 1 | Hamilton 1 
Logan, &c. 1 | Richland š 1 
Clinton, &c. 1 | Jefferson and Carroll 1 
Cuyahoga, &c. 1 | Washington, &c. 2 
Ashtabula, &c. 1 | Guernsey and Manroe 1 
Athens and Meigs 1 | Columbiana 1 
Gallia, &c. 1} Highland, &c. 1 
Lucas, &c. 1 
& 10 
Elected last year 9 | Eleoted last year 9 
17 " 19 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ` 

Adams, Highland aud Fayette—Abraham Lowman* 
and John A. Smith.* 

Ashtabula—S. F. Taylor.* 

Athens and Meigs—J. B. Ackley® and Stephen Ti- 
tus.* 

Belmont—William Workman and Samuel Dunn. 

Butler—J. B. McFarland and James McCloskey. 


Delaware, Marion and Crawford—James H. God- 
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Champaign—William B. McCrea.* 

Clermont, Brown and Clinton—R. W. Clarke,” Gi- 
deon Dunham® and Stephen Evans.* 

Columbiena—John M. Jenkins. 

Coshocton—Jesse Meredith. 

Cuyahoga—Thomas M. Kelley.* 

Delaware, Marion and Crawford—Thomas W. Pow- 
_ ell,* George W. Sharp and James Griffith. 

Fairfield—William McLung. 

Franklin—Nathaniel Medbury* and Joseph Cheno- 
with.* 

Gallia, Lawrence and Scioto—Moses Gregory.* 

Geauga—Alpheus Morrell.* | 

Greene—John Fudge.” 

Guernsey—Turner G. Brown.” 

Hamilton—William S. Hatch, James H. Ewing, 
Oliver Jones and Robert Moore. 

Harrison—Josiah Scott.” 

Hocking, Ross, Pike and Jackson—Daniel Kershaw, 
John James and LeGrand Byington. 

Huron and Erie—Eleutheros Cooke.* 

Jefferson and Carroll—Matthcw Atkinson and Jo- 
seph Kitheart. 

Knox—Caleb J. McNulty. 

Lake—Simeon Fuller.” 

Licking—Isaac Green and Jonathan Smith. 

Logan and Union—William C. Lawrence.® 

Lorain—Albert A. Bliss.* 

Lucas, Williams, Henry, Paulding, Putnam, Van 
Wert, Allen and Hardi ames B. Stedman and J. 
W. Waters. 

Madison and Clark—Stephen M. Wheeler.” 

Medina—Lorenzo Warner.” 

Miami, Darke, Mercer and She Justin Hamilton,* 
Isaac N. Gard® and Joseph S. Updegraff.* 

Monroe—Cornelius Okey. 

Montgomery—Robert C. Schenk®* and Silas H. 
Smith.* 

Muskingum—David Chambers? and Charles Bow- 
en. 

Pickaway—Joseph Olds.® 

Portage—Jason Streator.* 

Preble—Joseph S. Hawkins.” 

Richland—J. P. Henderson and R. W. Cahill. 

Seneca, Sandusky, Hancock, Wood and Ottawa— Amos 
E. Wood and George W. Baird. 

Stark—Enos Raffensparger. 

Swnmit—Rufus P. Spalding and Simon Perkins, jr.* 

Trumbull—Jobn Briggs. 

Tuscarawas and Holmes—James Hockinberry and 
David McConnell. 


Warren—John Probasco, Pe 
Washington, Morgan and Perry—Truxton Lyon and 
Daniel Kelly, 
Wayne_—Charles Walcott. 
RECAPITULATION. Op 
position. 
Franklin 2 | Fairfield 1 
Montgomery 2 | Licking 2 
Pickaway e 1 | Delaware, &c. 2 
Clark and Madison 1 | Ross, Pike, &c. 3 
Delaware, &c. 1 | Knox l 
Muskingum 2 | Hamilton 4 
Warren 1 | Belmont 2 
Preble 1 | Butler 2 
Miami, &c, ° 3 | Richland 2 
Medina 1 | Seneca, &e. 2 
Cuyahoga 1 | Jefferson, &c. 2 
Huron and Erie 1 | Washington, ke. 2 
Logan 1 | Wayne 1 
Champaign 1 | Coshocton 1 
Greene 1 | Columbiana 1 
Harrison 1 | Tuscarawas, &c. Q 
Clinton, &c. 3 | Summit 1 
orain 1 | Trumbull 1 
Summit 1 | Monroe i 
Portage 1 | Stark 1 
Guernsey i Highland, &c. 1 
Lake ucas, &c, 2 
Ashtabula 1 
Geau ê ] 
Athens and Meigs 2 
Gallia, &e. 1 
Highland, &c. ] š 
35 $7 


Cincinnati Banks. The Cincinnati Gazctte gives 
the following comparative table, showing the reduc- 
tion in the discount and circulation, and in the 
amount of specie on hand since January, 1837, of 
the following Cincinnati banks: 


In Jan. 1837. Disconnts. Specie. Circulation. 
Life & Trust Co. $1,423,265 169,007 393,595 
Commercial bank, 3,816,040 654,561 1,115,548 
Franklin bank, 1,073,150 239,559 © 485,878 
Lafayette bank, 1,982,648 141,872 478,033 
Miami Exporting Co. 683,666 108,223 383,645 


Total, $9,888,372 1,313,232 2,855,699 


In Sept. 1841. 
Life & Trust Co. 552,207 11,009 38,750 
Commercial bank, 1,417,513 38,545 659,865 
Franklin bank, 1,191,135 84,006 61,335 
Lafayette bank, 1,371,552 62,231 303,161 
Miami Exporting Co. 194,342 14,385 138,463 


Total, 4,726,749 210,176 1,201,535 
Reduction, $5,262,023 1,103,056 1,654,154 


INDIANA. 

The hon. Ricuarp W. Tuompson, of this state has 
addressed a letter to his constituents of the second 
congressional district, in which we regret to see that 
he announces it as his intention to retire from public 
life at the close of his present term. We regret this, 
not only on account of the high promise of general 
utility which Mr. T. has evinced during his short 
service in congress, but because we shall lose by his 
retirement an able and zealous friend of our local 
interests. {Nal. Int. 


—— pe eae cesarean 
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AN INDIAN TRBEATY-GROUND. 


For the following interesting narrative of pro- 
ceedings, connected with the late attempt on the part 
of the U. States government to make a treaty with 
the Sac and Fox Indians for the purchase of the 
lands on which they reside in the territory of Iowa, 
we are indebted to the editor of the Burlington Hatok- 
eye, who was among the number of citizens of the 
territory who visited the Indian country on the occa- 
sion: 

Sac and Fox agency, Oct. 16, 1841. 

We were fortunate in having arrived at this place 


I 
quainted with its details, and because nothing of more 


It is surprising to see the excitement this “smok- 
ing for horses” produces among the Indians. They 
not only gave away horses, but blankets, whole pieces 
of calico, every article of dress, and one Indian, 
who had on a handsome military coat, for which he 
probably allowed the trader from whom he purchas- 
ed it one hundred dollars took that from his back and 
presented it to the Indian who had smoked for it. 
Another absolutely stripped off all his clothing, sav- 
ing his leggings, breech-cloth, and moccasins, and 
gave them away in the same manner. When the 
above ceremony is conducted between two distinct 
tribes, it has another appendage, which was not put 
in requisition at this time. It is this: the Indian who 
makes the present starts off with a bridle and pipe in 
one hand and a common Indian whip in the other. 
The receivers or donees sit in a row, with their backs 
all bared. He approaches, and, after selecting his 
man, lays on the whip with all his might. If the 
man does not flinch under two or three “licks” on 
his bare back, the pipe is handed him, and, after 
taking a “whiff,” he receives the horse, or whatever 
else it may be. If, however, he should make the least 
movement, or appear to writhe under the lash the 
present is withheld from him, and he is called a 
squaw.” 

We have been thus particular in describing this 
ceremony, supposing many of our readers unac- 


novelty has transpired since our arrival. Directly 
after the “smoking” was over, Keokuk made a speech, 
and the Indians dispersed. 

The dragoons, who are stationed here to protect 
the Indians, then turned out and went through vari- 
ous evolutions, exhibiting a precision in all their 
movements which reflected credit on their command- 
er, and a state of disoipline which can hardly be 
found out of the regular service. This company is 


on Monday last, before any business had been trans- | composed of fine locking men. They are command- 
acted. Governor Chambers and Mr. Crawford, two!ed by Licutenant McCrate, who is a noble, gallant 
of the commissioners, having arrived the day be- | officer, and by his modest, gentlemanly deportment 
fore, the several bands paid their respects to hen in the private circle has endeared himself to all his 
shortly after our arrival. The Indians were clothed | acquaintance. The mancuvrings of this corps great- 
in their best, and being well mounted presented ali delighted the Indians, who, while they care little 
most imposing appearance. The usual ceremony of; for infantry, stand in great awe of mounted sol- 
shaking hands being ended, they had a talk with the diers. Each man in the company is armed with a 
governor and Mr. Crawford, the burden of which ' sabre, pair of pistols, and a “carbine,” or short mus- 
was that they were very much gratified at their ket, with a very long bayonet. Since they have 
visit, and expressed themselves much pleased at the ‘been stationed here, which is about a fortnight, they 
happy issue to which the governor and agent had, have done considerable service. It is known thatall 
brought their long standing difficulties, so that now | trespassers on the Indian lands were warned by the 
the several bands connected with their nation had the: agent, in pursuance of instructions, to leave the 
most amicable feeling towards each other. Directly | country this side of the line by the Ist of October. 
after this interview we learn that Poweshiek’s and! Several left; and among them one man had secreted 
Keokuk’s bands were about to go through the cere-| his household effects under the floor, with the evi- 


mony of “smoking for horses.” This being new to 
most present, excited considerable curiosity and as 
our readers may be equally curious, we shall attempt 
to give them a description of it. 

oweshiek, with his band, assembled on the beau- 
tiful lawn in front of the agency house, and com- 
menced the ceremony by ranging his followers ina 
sitting posture on the ground. Keokuk and his band 
took their position about twenty paces immediately 
in front. 
Keokuk’s men crossed over to the other band, leading 
a horse with one hand and carrying a pipe in the 
other. Having selected his man, he handed him the 


hese remained standing. Presently one of 


' dent intention of returning as soon as the dragoons 
had gone, which he thought would be as soon as 
the payments and treaty were over. Not knowing 
any thing of what was under the house, the dragoons 
set fire to it, as they had done to fifteen or cighteen 
; other cabins, and burned it up, with all its contents. 
! It was reported in the settlements that Smith’s house 
had shared a similar fate, butit is not so; he gave up 
' the keys and the house was spared. Public senti- 
ment, we are glad to find, seems to accord with 
this action on the part of the government ofhcers; 
‘and it certainly has given the Indians confidence 
in their protectors. Infringements on the Indian ter- 


pipe; after it was taken and smoked, he then placed į ritory will not be tolerated by the administrators of 


the bridle in the smoker's hand and presented him 
with the horse. The horse was then led off to the 
rear of Poweshiek's band by the man who had re- 
ceived it, the donor retiring in great glee to his com- 
panions opposite. Immediately after and in quick 
succession several horses, amounting to tbirtcen, 
were smoked for and given in the same way. The 
most interesting part of the ceremony consisted in 
seeing Keokuk leading a horse with a small boy, 
about six or seven years old, mounted on him. Just 
before he @rcrived at the place of presentation, he 
lifted the boy off the horse, placed the bridle in his 
hand, and then handed the pipe to one of the Powe- 
shiek’s men, at the same time directing he boy to 
give the horse to the man to whom he give the pipe. 
What added the most interest to this transaction was 
the fact that this little boy is a Sioux prisoner, who 
has been adopted by Keokuk, and is treated by him 
as kindly—and perhaps more so—as an only son. It 
is known that the Sioux are the most deadly enemies 
of the Sacs and Foxes, and the tenderness with 
which this child is treated may appear strange to 
those who are not aware that it is a custom among 
various tribes so to treat the children of their enc- 
mies who are taken in battle. Several have offered 
to take this child, and Mr. William Phelps promised 
to bring it up and educate it with his own children, 
if Keokuk would give him up; another offered two 
horses for the child, but all these Pe seas were 


peremptorily declined by O. K. as Keokuk is now 
called. 


the government in these parts, depredators may rest 
assured. 


In the evening we visited Hardfish’s encampment. 
Before, however, mentioning the circumstances of 
our visit, we shall endeavor to describe the various 
localities. As you approach the agency from the 
settlements, the whole landscape is most beautifully 
interpersed with prairie and delightful groves of 
timber. Within a few miles of it two of these 
groves nearly meet, as if disposed to kiss each other. 
The prairie is just rolling enough in all this region 
to make excellent farms. ‘Phe agency house, which 
is built in handsome style, is situated vei | in 
front of an extensive grove of first rate timber, hav- 
ing a never failing stream suitable for stock, running 
within a few hundred yards of its rear; and in front, 
for about a mile in extent each way, liesa small 
prairie, most of which is under a high state of cul- 
tivation, called the agency farm. Directly to the 
east, in an enclosure, is the encampment of the dra- 
goons. As you go beyond the agency, and less than 
a mile to the southwest of it, you come to the en- 
campment of Hardfish. About two or three hune 
dred yards to the south, near a branch, the Burling- 
ton encampment may be seen composed of about a 
dozen tents, all crowded with a set of as jolly fel- 
lows as ever “camped out.” About half a mile west 
of the agency house, Poweshick’s band had made 
their encampment. Near the road, and directly 
south of this encampment, stands the new council 
house. These with numerous individual encamp- 
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agency, inciuging the iute pretas here. Bork- 
smith’s house and shop, and the old council house. 
About one mile west the farm issituated. Itis high- 
ly cultivated; upwards of one hundred acres of 
wheat have been sown this season, which looks re- 
markably well. Large quantities of corn, potatoes, 
turnips and melons, besides stock, have also been 
raised on it, the whole reflecting much credit on Mr. 
Carr, the goverment farmer. 

Our visit at Hardfish’s tent was quite interesting. 
We found most of the squaws cooking, which added 
much novelty to the scene. To see upwards of two 
hundred tents with a large fire at the mouth of each 
on a dark night was quite imposing. While the la- 
dies were employed in cooking, some of the young 
men were engaged in dancing, others again were 
singing war songs in their tents. We visited Nash- 
easkuk’s (young Black Hawk) tent, where we found 
him with his handsome young wife and child, more 
comfortably and neatly fixed than many white fami- 
lies in regular built houses. This young man excites 
more interest than almost any other Indian. He be- 
longs to this band. Next to his tent may be tound 
his mother, who is still as polite to strangers as she 
was in the life time of her late lamented chief. 

On Tuesday, the commissioners met the several 
bands at the council house, for the purpose of giving 
them a talk relative to the manner in which they 
would receive their second annual payment, two of! 
which were now due. They had ata previous coun- | 
cil determined to receive their first payment through 
their chiefs. Gov. Chambers congratulated the In- 
dians on the settlement of their difficulties, and hoped 
that they would now come to some harmonious con- i 
clusion among themselves, without the influence of 
the traders. He commented grctty severely on the 
course and influence of the traders, and told them he’ 


coen as the pediviaual pusatent was made the Dpdians 
would probabiy scaiter. aud thus frustrate the prin- 
cipal object of the commissioners in their attempt to 
hold a treaty. He informed the Indians that he 
wished the chiefs to pledge themselves for their se- 
veral bands, that they would remain on the ground 
after the individual payment was made, as the com- 
missioners had much of importance to say to them. 
The chiefs required till the next morning to make up 
their minds as to giving this pledge. Forty-one thou- 
sand dollars were then distributed to the several 
chiefs. The chiefs handed the bundles of Missouri 
bank bills around among their people, each hcadman 
taking them in his hands. While it was thus passed 
about, a bundle containing twenty-six thousand dol- 
lars was handed to Nishkakosh, who shrewdly asked 
if he might go away with it. On the breaking up of 
the council to-day we found Gov. Doty at the agen- 
cy house, who had arrived a few hours previous, and 
of course the commission was now full. 

On Friday morning, very early, the chiefs inform- 
ed the commissioners that they could not accede to 
the pledge required of them, as some of their people 
might leave after the individual payment was made; 
and, rather than be thought to have deccived the com- 
missioners, they declined giving the pledge. This 
frankness and honesty on the part of the chiefs is 
highly commendable, and shows that they have some 
honor in their composition, if they are Indians. This 
was good news for those who had been waiting for 
the treaty. Preparations were immediately made, 
and the council house was crowded at anearly hour. 

Mr. Crawford, superintendent of Indian affairs at 
Washington, in accordance with his instructions, 
made a proposition to the Indians, which was briefly 
this: The Indians were to cede all thcir lands to the 
United States. The government on being assured of | 


ments, form the tout ensemble of the vicinity of the! deessed them. Tt had been intimated to him that as} 


should leave a guard around the cour cil house, at. such’cession promised to convey the Indians to the: 
which place he would leave them to consult among! north and give them a place on the land recently pur- 
themselves, without the presence of a single white chased from the Sioux by Governor Doty. For their 
man, including even the interpreters. He told them! safety, government promised to erect three forts and 
he should look for an answer from them the next‘ man them; it also promised to erect for each family 
morning. a house to cost $150, with six acres of land fenced and 
On Wednesday, the commissioners and Indians. ploughed; the chiefs to have each a house at double 
again assembled at the council house. Allthechiefs the cost with twelve acres attached. They were 
and head men spoke on the subject of the second pay- also to be furnished with agricultural implements; a 
ment. The purport of their talk was that they had Schoolmaster was likewise to be provided and a 
concluded to receive it by heads of families. Ìt ap- School house erected. 
peared, however, that the very men who were the| The proposition was left with the Indians, and they 
most strenuous for this mode of payment from the were to meet again at 12 o’clock on Saturday. On 


first, and who had permitted this question to foster 
the feud and bitter fecling which has for the last two 
years existed between them, were now most anxious 
that it should be made in the usual way. They could 
now sce that by paying individuals, the traders were 
Jess likely to get their pay than by the old mode. It. 
was anticipated that as soon as the heads of families 
received their share, instead of paying their old 
debts, they would scatter their money for new pur- 
chases, whereas, if it was paid to the chiefs, they 
would pay it out for the liquidation of theirold debts. | 

After the Indians had expressed their determina- 
tion to be paid in the new mode, it was necessary be- 
fore proceeding any further to take a census of the 
whole nation and ascertain the number in each fami- 
ly. The agent (Capt. Beach) then informed the In- 
dians about the order in which he should take the 
census, and required that all the chiefs should be 

resent during the whole proccss, so that they might 

e a check on each other, and detect fraud if any. 
was attempted to be practised. Gov. Chambers also 
informed them if he found a single fainily give in, 
more than its actual number, he should deprive it of 
every cent ofthe payment. The agent commenced 
taking the census on Wednesday afternoon, and by 
noon the next day he had completed it. Snch expe-, 
dition and promptitude on this occasion is highly cre- 
ditable to the agent. While the census was being 
taken, the Indians seemed to have much sport among 
themselves. As each representative head of a fami- 
ly would come up with his bundle of little sticks, to 
show the number in his or her fainily, numerous 
jokes were passed on both sides, either about the 
name or the queer way in which the interpreter spoke 
it, or about their families, children, &c. .ifter the 
census was taken, if appeared that the whole nation of 
Sacs and Foxes only amounted to just ticenty-three hun- 
dred. Mr. Mitchell, the superintendent at St. Louis, ' 
who is now here, says that at the last treaty at Rock 
Island in 1832, he saw nearly fifteen hundred warriors 
on horseback, who belonged to this same nation, and | 
the nation could not then have numbered much less 
than eight thousand ponpe What a melancholy dif- 
ference nine years have made among them! 

In the afternoon of Thursday the money was cen- 
veyed to the council house. ‘The agent informed the 
Indians that he was now ready to pay them their last 
year’s annuity im the manner agreed upon; betcre he 
proceeded to pay them, however, the governor ad-. 


Saturday they met, but the Indians gave notice that 
they were not preparcd to give an answer. They 
met again on Sunday at 10 o'clock and informed the 
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LETTER FROM GENERAL SCOTT. 
WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 25, 1841. 

GENTLEMEN: I have lately had the honor to receive 
many letters from as many different states, each pro- 
pounding, on the part of the writer and his neighbors, 
nearly the same political interrogatories, to which 
answers are requested. 

The scope of the inquiries is a flattering proof of 
the interest that some of my countrymen take in the 
opinions that I have formed on certain great princis 
ples of abiding importance to the success of our sys- 
tems of government; and as I have nothing to con- 
ceal, if nothing of value to communicate, | sha!l, at 
once, without policy or reserve, and in the form of a 
circular, comply with their several requests. 

Party politics. Aithough, from eariy ananhood, I 
have, by the profession of arms, in defence of coun- 
try, been thrown out of the arena of party politics, 
yet I have never ceased to be an attentive observer 
of public events, and thus, I believe, there has scarce- 
ly been a discussion of moment in congress, within 
my time, on which I aid not form, and modestly, but 
firmly, express, a passing opinion. 

A mere youth, I felt the liveliest joy when the alien 
and sedition laws expired in the triumph of Mr. Jet- 
ferson. From 1806 teas old enough, by speech and 
pen, tocall for a prompt and energetic redress of our 
wrongs suffered from Great Britain under her orders 
in council, attack on the Chesapeake frigate, and 
long continued impressinent of our seamen; and when 
the war of 1312 at length came, I was among the first 
and longest in the presence of the fue. ‘The insults 
received from the French directory, their depreda- 
tions on our commerce, renewed under Napoleon's 
decrees, (Berlin and Milan), which ‘followed the 
British orders in council, also largely shared in my 
indignant reprobation. AE 

The administrations of Mr. Madison and Mr. Mon- 
roe, like that of Mr. Jefterson, had in their respective 
p my humble, but hearty approbation; and [ 

ave since censured nothing in either but the sale of 
a part, and the dismantling of the remainder of our 
navy, the gun-boat system of defence that followed, 
and the indefinite embargo; which, crippling us for 
war, by destroying our commerce and finances, aud 
oppressing agriculture, was long continued without 
redressing one outrage from abroad. 

I give this little sketch of the growth of my party 
feelings or opinions, unimportant perhaps, except to 
myself and a few partial friends, to show that, if I 
have never been a federalist, in any party sense of 


as he dwelt upon the claims his people had to the 


cross the trail of one drove of butiuloes. 


commissioners that they could not accede to the pro- 
positions of government. Keokuk, since their recon- 
ciliation, has again become their chief orator. He 
objected to going north, and seemed quite eloquent, 


the term, so neither have I been a jacobin, an imprac 
licable or abstractionist in any sense whatever; but 
always an old fashioned republican, devoted to the 
support of law and order; a democratic whig, just as 


all my family had been whigs in the great struggle 
country they now occupicd—that they had gained it; for national freedom and independence. 


fairly by conquest, and that they did not want to The judiciary. From an early and long-continued 
leave it. He spoke in the most ironical manner of’ study of elementary law, my mind has ever been im- 


the attempt to build houses and establish schools: bued with a decp reverence for the bench—state and 


among them. They were free, and wished to remain | federal—an indipendent department in our system of 
free as air. Of course, this broke up the treaty. government, and which, holding neither the purse to 
To the thousands who are anxiously wishing for a! corrupt, nor the sword of power to terrify, addresses 
new purchase, we would say, by way of consolation, ! itself only with the mild force of persuasive reason to 
that the prospect of making a purchase between now | the intelligence and virtue of the whole community. 
and next summer is very fair. Few will be sorry | By the federal constitution, every possible safeguard 
that the purchase was not made, on the terms pro-' is provided to shield its judiciary against fleeting pre- 
osed. Fo erect the forts and the large number of judice, political rancor and party dependcuce, to 
FEA and plough up the ground, and perform the; which legislators and the executive are unavoidably, 
other preliminary cngagements proposed by govern- ' directed, and constantly exposed. Hence, to the “one 
ment, would have occupied nearly three years;and supreme court” is wiscly extended (by “appellate 
as government had pledged itseit that the Indians jurisdiction”) “all cases in law and equity, arising 
should not be removed until every thing was prepar- , under this constitution, the laws of the United States, 
ed for them, they of course would not have left Ilowa and treatics made, or which shall be nude, under 
until government had complied with its engagements. : their authority. ; 
We believe that representations will be made to go-' Looking to this express proviston I have alwavs 
vernment, and the people interested should petition: held that when a doubtful question, arising under ci- 
congress, so as to induce the government toacqniesce | ther the constitution itself, the supreme Jaw cof the 
in the proposition to purchase one-halfof the Sac and land, under an act of congress, or a treaty, has vuce 
Fox country, say as high up as the Racoon Fork, been solemnly adjudicated by that court, the principle 
which place is upwards of one hundred miles west of of the division ought to be taken by all as dehuitively 
our present boundary. We know from individual’ settled—unless, indeed, it be upon a rehearing before 
personal intercourse with the Indians that they are the same tribunal. This appears to me too clear for 
willing to sell half. If such a purchase should be disputation; for the court is not only declared to be 
made, the Indians could move beyond the boundary supreme, and hence there can be no bench bevo. d; 
at a moment’s notice, and the government could but to congress is only given the power to constitute 
come into immediate possession of a large and beau- “inferior” tribunals. By appeals to the supreme 
tiful tract of country. court, a setilement was mtended to be reached, and 
We are informed by those who have travelled se- anarchy, through a long distraction of the public 
veral hundred miles above the Racoon Fork, that mind, on grcat Too of legislative and executive 
the country is not at all desirable after you get fitty power, thus rendered impossible. Practically, there- 
or seventy miles above that point. The country fere, for the peuple, and especially their functiona- 
abounds in elk and buffalo, Captain McCrate in- ries, to deny, to disturb or impugn principles thus 
formed us that he saw about seven hundredelk inone constitutionally established, strikes me as of evil ex- 
drove, and that it took the dragoons half a day to ample, if not of a direct revolutionary teudency, ex- 
At our ici- cept, indeed, in the case of a judicial decision enlare- 
sure we shall speak on the subject more at large. ing power and against liberty; and any dangerous cr- 
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ror of this sort can always be easily corrected (and 
. should be only corrected) by an amendment of the 
constitution, in one of the modes prescribed by that 
instrument itself—the organic law of the states and 
the people. Misconstructions of law, other than the 
constitution, are yet more readily corrected by amen- 
datory or declaratory acts of congress. 


The executive veto. This, by the framers of the 
constitution, could only have been desicned, 1. To 
enable the president to defend his own rightful pow- 
ers against usurpations on the part of congress; 2. 
To enable him to forbid other legislative infractions 
of the constitution; and 3. To guard the country 
against other acts of hasty or violent legislation. 

It is hardly possible to conccive a case, under the 
first or second of those heads, against which the ju- 
diciary—the balance-wheel of the system—does not 
afford, of itself, all the security that the pcople can 
require. 

But, without the protection of either the bench or 
the veto—would the executive department, (become 
80 ea ied inden of late years) be too weak to fulfil 
the strictly executive functions for which it was more 
particularly created? or rather—would not that de- 
partment still be the most powerful, for evil, in the 
government. : 

The president is, under the checks of the constitu- 
tion and law, rightfully invested with the power of 
the sword, and he has again and again had that of 
the purse also. The houses of congress, it is true, 
lay taxes, fix imposts and regulate the sales of the 
poe domain; but it is he (through his agents), who 

andles the proceeds. From 1833 to 1836 (to say 
nothing of the present) he alone nominated and dis- 
missed all the agents who kept, as well as those who 
collected, distributed and disbursed the public reve- 
nue. The apothegm—make us executors, we care not 
who are your legatees, has a frightful apes to 
such agents and the immense treasure that annually 
passes through their hands! 

The rapid increase and spread of population, the 
growth of national wealth, the amount of revenue 
collected and disbursed, the new relations (by the ex- 
tension of commerce) with foreign countries; the ad- 
ditional appointments at home and abroad, the num- 
ber and value of contracts—all constantly and neces- 
sarily on the increase—a general decay in morals, 
perhaps as great in congress as elsewherc; the habit 
that we have seen prevail during several presidential 
terms, of filling public offices with but little or no 
regard to moral standing, have, taken together, al- 
ready opened to the head of the government elements 
of power and corruption, which it was impossible for 
the framers and adopters of the constitution to fore- 
see or to conceive. Who, at that distant day, for 
example, ever dreamed of the spectacles which have 
recently disgusted every honest citizen?—of postmas- 
ters, mail contractors, mail agents and census takers, 
covering the land with government pamphlets, hand- 
bills and extra gazettes, sufficient (if read) to sap the 
morals, public and private, of an entire generation? 
of the custom house mercenaries in the large cities, 
living on the public, neglecting every duty for party 
ineetings and the polls, and rendering to power the 
most bribe-worthy services?—of district attornies and 
collectors—rambling missionaries, defending every 
abuse of office—their own the most indecent, in order 
to maintain power in the hands of their patron? All 
who have reflected on the foregoing facts must be 
ready to affirm—that executive patronage “has in- 
creased, is increasing, and opght to be diminished.” 

1 hope, then, by an early amendment of the consti- 
tution, to see a reduction of the president’s veto.— 
The regulation of patronage would properly follow. 

There can be no good reason why the veto should 
not be overcome by a bare majority in each house of 
congress, of all the members elected to it—say, for 
the benefit of reflection, at the end of ten days from 
the return of the bill. An amendment to this effect 
would still leave the president—the gcneral repre- 
sentative of every state and district—armed with the 
votes of all the members, absent at the moment, from 
the respective houses; and there will always be soine 
members absent from both. 

Rotation in office. The inquiry under this head is 
not definite in any letter before me. It, however, is 
presumed to refer: 1, To governors and secretaries 
of territories, and some of tha judges therein; district 
attorneys, collectors, surveyors and naval officers of 
the customs; marshals, postmasters whose commis- 
sions amount to a thousand dollars per annum; navy 
agents; registers and receivers of land offices; sur- 
veyors general of lands, and Indian agents—all of 
whom are, by law, appointed for a term of four years, 
but subject, by express enactment, (except the judges) 
to be removed at pleasure;—2. To a high class of ci- 
vil officers (next to the chiefs) in the erecutive de- 

artinents at Washington; other high functionaries— 
foreign ministers, secretaries of legation and consuls; 
postmasters whose commissions amount to less than 


a thousand dollars per annum; superintendents of In- 
dian affairs, Indian sub-agents, &c. &c.—all appoint- 
ed, without limitation as to time, yet subject, m 
practice—not by express law—to be also removed at 
pleasure; and 3. To the assistants allowed by law to 
very many of the principals included above, which 
assistants are generally called clerks—some of them 
deputies, appraisers, weighers, gaugers, sub-inspec- 
tors, store-keepers, light-house keepers, &c. &e.—all 
appointed and subject to removal, as under the se- 
cond head. 

I am asked—Whether (in my poor opinion) all 
those functionaries (amounting to many thousands) 
or any of them, ought to be periodically superceded 
by original appointmenta? If yes—When? And ifa 
part only— Which? 

We have scen that a great number of officers are 
filled for a term of years,and more without any limi- 
tation as toterm. I, however, can draw no line of 
just distinction between the claims of the two classes 
upou the favor of country or government. 

Premising that regular periodical changes in the 
subordinate servants of the country, merely for the 
sake of change, would necessarily swell executive 
patronage, already too much swollen—I am obliged 
to add, that I more than doubt, on other grounds, the 
policy and justice of such changes—l. Because, for 
the able and prompt exccution of public business, 
much official experience, in a great number of parti- 
cular stations, is known to be necessary; 2. Because 
many office-holders, appointed under even reckless 
administrations, aa as we have seen), will always, 
after a time, be found of tried integrity and of equal 
industry and abilities; 3. Because, again, some may 
be found in a state of honorable poverty, the result 
no less of stern integrity than of a long and exclusive 
devotion to the interests of the public; and 4. Be- 
cause, to remove such servants, or not to re-appoint 
them at the end of a term, would not only discourage 
successors in a faithful discharge of duty, but could 
not fail to outrage the moral sense of entire commu- 
nities. I speak on this head from what | witnessed 
in 1829-30, of the crue] experiments on a large scale 
then made upon the sensibilities of the country, and 
the mischiefs to the public interests which early en- 
sued. 

What I would, therefore, humbly advise is this: to 
turn out, not only on a change of president, but in 
any and every week of the year, all office-holders 
known to be deficient in either honesty, capacity or 
industry, and to appoint in their stead men known to 
possess those qualities. Without an anxious atten- 
tion to this rule, a government of the people, resting 
on virtue and intelligence, cannot long be success- 
fully maintained; for a blind or vicious distribution 
of enormous patronage would soon, by the force of 
the highest example, beat down all that is taught in 
the church, the school house, and the college. 


One presidential term. Of the eight chief magis- 
trates that preceded General Harrison—whom a na- 
tion yet mourns—the first, third, fourth, fifth and 
seventh presided over this union, respectively, two 
successive terms; the other three, but four years 
each; and every one of the eight, whilst in office, be- 
came a candidate for a second term. 

I consider the sublime example, set by the father of 
his country, in declining a third election—which has 
heen duly followed by four popular presidents, and 
would, no doubt, have been observed with equal good 
faith by the other three, under like circumstances— 
as establishing a barrier against a third term, as im- 
passible as if ıt were imbodied in the constitution it- 
self. But I do not consider it respectful to the peo- 
ple, nor otherwise proper in a candidate to solicit 
favor on a pledge, that įf elected, he will not accept 
a second nomination. It looks too much like a bar- 
gain tendered to other aspirants—yicld to me now; I 
shall soon be out of your way—too much like the inter- 
est that sometimes governs the cardinals in the choice 
of a pope—many voting for themselves first, and, if 
without success, finally for the most superannuated, 
in order that the election may the sooner come round 
again. Iam, however, in favor of an amendment of 
the constitution, in one of the forms prescribed—de- 
claring that no citizen shall be eligible to a re-elec- 
tion to the presidency; and alsopof an extension of 
the term to that of a senator—a period of six years. 

Agency of the president in legislation. 1. I am per- 
suaded that this should be strictly limited; 2. To the 
veto, qualified as suggested above; 3. To the com- 
mand of the constitution, “he shall, from time to time, 
give to the congress information of the state of the 
union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient;” 
and 4. To furnishing through the appropriate execu- 
tive departments, such details for bills as any com- 
es of either house of congress may specially call 

or. 

Leading measures of the late extra session of congress. 
If I had had the honor of a vote on the occasion, it 
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would have been given in favor of the land distribu- 
tion bill, the bankrupt bill and the second bill for cre- 
ating a fiscal corporation—having long been under a 
conviction that, in peace, as in war, something effi- 
cient, in the nature of. a bank of the United States, is 
not only “necessary and proper,” but indispensable 
to the successful operations of the treasury, as well 
as to many of the wants of our commerce and cur 
rency. 

Secret, or oath-bound societies. I have not been a 
member of a masonic lodge in thirty odd years, nor 
a visiter of any lodge since, except once—now more 
than sixteen years ago. There are, at many acade- 
mies and colleges, as is well known, associations of 
students, tutors and professors, for purely literary 
purposes, and their meetings, generally, for aught 
that I know, may be secret. Twenty-eight years 
ago, l was once P with such an association, and 
never since; and I have, within five years, received 
many flattering notices of my having been enrolled as 
an honorary member of as many such associations. 
I am sorry to be reminded that, by some strange ne- 
giect, I have failed to accept one of those honorable 
distinctions. 

Finally, I am asked, ¢f nominated as a candidate for 
the presidency, would you accept the nomination? I beg 
leave respectfully to reply, yes; provided that I be 
not required to renounce any principle professed 
above. My principles are convictions. 

Hoping that you, who have done me the honor to 
invite bis general reply, may, with the millions, be 
enabled in a year or two to fix on some other citizen 
as your candidate more worthy, and, therefore, more 
likely to conciliate the majority of popular suffrages, 
I remain, gentlemen, your friend and fellow citizen. 


g WINFIELD SCOTT. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, OF N. C. 
ON THE QUESTION OF THE RECEPTION OF ABOLITION 
PETITIONS. 
House of representatives, June 15, 1841. 

Mr. Rayner said he was aware he should be met 
with the same charge from a certain quarter, which 
was made against his friend from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise), that his object was to produce agitation.— 
But he took the distinct ground, in the outset of his 
remarks, that he, and those who were battling here 
for the rights of the south, were fighting strictly on 
the defensive. Weare guilty of no aggression, (said 
Mr. R.) We place ourselves under the protection 
of the constitution. All we ask of you is, that the 
house may be organized according to the parliamen- 
tary practice—according to the usage which has ex- 
isted here since the origin of the government.— 
We call upon you to adopt the rules of the last con- 
gress till new ones can ba reported—that we may 
immediately proceed to the business for which we 
assembled. e know we did not mect here for the 
purpose of blowing the embers of sectional strife. 
The patriotism and the intelligence of the nation de- 
sand something more at our hands. The eyes ofa 
suffering country are upon us. I then call upon the 
members of the house, in the name of our common 
country, to organize the house in the usual way—to 
adopt the old rules till a committee can have time to 
revise and report new ones. But no, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams), and those who 
sustain him, must first obtain a triumph over the un- 
offending south. The feelings of every southern man 
must be outraged before the first step is taken to- 
wards accomplishing the great task for which we 
were convened. This is a question on which we 
will yield nothing. We will contest every inch of 

und; and, if we fall, we will fall fighting with our 
aces to the foe. If evil come of it, we are not re- 
sponsible. We have the vantage ground of struggling 
for our rights—of acting on the defensive. You are 
the aggressors, and on your heads let the consequen- 
ces fall. 

I shall vote against every proposition, (said Mr. 
R.) which recognises the reception of abolition peti- 
tions, which is to place them in the possession of this 
house, or which tends to confer upon them any con- 
sideration whatever. I shall vote against their re- 
ception because they ask us to violate the constitu- 
tion—because they are calculated to obstruct the re- 
gular course of business here, and to foster discord 
and disumion throughout the country. As the consti- 
tution has given congress no power to “take private 
property except for public use,” and then only on 
“just compensation,” i will not even consider a pro- 
position which asks us to take away the private pro- 
perty of the citizens of the District, not “for public 
use,” unless “public usc” consists in gratifying the 
whims of agitators in one section of the union at the 
expense of the rights, the interests, and the feelings 
of another section. Such legislation as these peti- 
tions ask for would not be for public use, but for the 
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gratification of private malice. I belicve I am war- ration of honor and justice from interterigg with the; petition us to declare war against Texas, on account 


ranted in saying that the south, with a unanimity un- institution of slavery here. 


equalled on any other subject, believes that the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia would, 
so far from being of “public use” to the whole union, 
render that union valueless to them; not only because 
it would be violative of the constitution, upon a rigid 
adherence to which they believe their vital interests to 
depeud, but because it would be opening a door for still 
further usurpations—because it would be affecting a 
breach in the walls of the constitution through which 
the citadel of liberty itself might hereafter be assail- 
ed. if our property, that which the constitution re- 
cognises as our property, is taken from us, not for 


For, who can for a mo- 
ment believe that Virginia and Maryland ever would 
have ceded their territory if they could have suppos- 
ed it was afterwards to become an arena for fanatics 
and incendiaries, from whence the fire-brand of com- 
motion could be hurled into their borders? Does 
any one Suppose that they ever would have ceded 
a spot, in the very heart of their territory, if they 
could have imagined it was afterwards to beeome 
the stronghold of the enemies of their institutions— 
whence their rights and their interests were to be 
daily assailed? No one can doubt upon the sub- 
ject for a moment, after secing the sensitiveness of 


public use, but to appease the demon of fanaticism, | the people of those states upon this question—their 
what assurance have we that our own civil rights , impatience, nay, their indignation at the manner in 
will not next be invaded, and we ourselves be re-| which their liberality is attempted to be abused.— 


duced to the condition of a colonial vassalage? 

But, even admitting that sophistry could distort 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
into a “public use,” how would you obtain the means 
of “compensation?” Would you tax the citizens of 
the District to raise a fund to pay them for what al- 
ready belongs to them? This would not only be a 
mockery of justice, but an insult to their understand- 
ings. It would be an attempt to legalize fraud, and 
to cheat the constitution, by doing indirectly that 
which you cannot do directly. Would you tax the 
states for this purpose? It would only be effecting, 
by taxing us against our consent, that which you 
cannot do even with our consent, unless by destroy- 
ing that compromise of the constitution by which all 
the great leading interests of the country are pro- 
tected and sustained. By taxing us to accomplish 
an object which must prove destructive to our in- 
terests, you inflict a double hardship upon us—you 
add insult to injury—you make us pay for the very 
lash which is to scourge us, for the very poison that 
is to work our destruction. 


But, admitting there were no injustice in taxing 
the south to effect an object which, without taxation, 
would be sowing the very seeds of ruin in our soil, 
still you are met with another uy as insur- 
mountable as if there were a positive prohibition in- 
co ted in the constitution itself. I refer to the 
compact entered into between the states, through 
their joint agents here, and the states of Virginia 
and Ma land. as contained in their deeds of cession. 
The deeds of cession from those states have express- 
ly provided against any such emergency as this.— 
The deed of cession from Virginia expressly declares 
that ‘nothing therein contained shall be construed to 
vest in the United States any right of property in the 
soil, or to affect the rights of individuals therein, 
otherwise than may be transferred by such indivi- 
duals to the United States.” Now, here is an ex- 
pre: provision granting to the inhabitants of this 

istrict, unimpaired, all the rights and title to pro- 
perty which they had when under the protection of 
the state governments. Will any one pretend to say 
that this stipulation is not binding, and that we, as 
the representatives of the states, are not bound, by 
all the solemnity of plighted faith, to see that the 
bond is strictly complied with? Hcere the states of 
Virginia and Maryland, for a certain consideration, 
agreed to relinquish all jurisdiction over the ceded 
territory to the general government. That conside- 
ration was, that the citizens of the District should 
not be molested in the possession of their property 
or enjoyment of their rights; and will any one now 
pretend to say that any false mawkish notion of be- 
nevolence can absolve this government from its ob- 
ligations? Why, sir, the obligation is as binding as 
the constitution itself. The constitution is only a 
contract, dependent for its observance upon the plight- 
ed faith of those who formed it; where each of the 
states has pledged itself to all, and all to each, to 
the observance of certain stipulations, which are to 
form a basis of government. The deeds of cession 
from Virginia and Maryland are also a contract, 
where the other states have pledged their faith, to 
respect and protect the rights and property of the 
people of the District—which contract we, as the 
representatives of those states, are bound by every 
consideration of honor, as well as duty, to observe. 


- Why, it is to the magnanimity and patriotism of those 


states that we are indebted for the very panig of 
discussing this question here, for the very place of our 
legislation, for the very site of this fair and splendid 
edifice} and shall we requite their kindness and libe- 
rality by erecting the very soil which they have given 
us into a platform wherefrom to assail them? This 
would be playing the part of the serpent in the fable, 
which, whee warmed and restored to life at the 
hearth of the husbandman, repaid his kindness by 
striking his own child with his deadly fangs. 
If there had been no guaranty on the part of the 
eneral government to protect the citizens of the 
District in the enjoyment of their property and their 
rights, still it would be restrained by every conside- 


Even inthe absence of any express provision, the 
deep and vital interest which is felt upon the sub- 
ject in those states, the watchful poy which 
they exercise over this matter, and the disastrous 
consequences resulting to those states from an in- 
terference with the subject in this District—in con- 
nexion with the absolute certainty that those states 
never would have ceded this territory, had they sup- 
posed it possible that their liberality was ever to be 
so much abused—raise an implied stipulation on the 
pr of this government that this question should not 
disturbed by it. 

If, then, the constitution prohibits you from taking 
private property, Aep! for public use, how can you 
rob the people of the District of their rights, merely 
to gratify the fiendish appetite of fanaticism? If 

our government has entered into a solemn contract, 
for a valuable consideration, to protect these people 
in all the rights and privileges which they enjoyed 
under the ceding states, how can you take their pro- 
perty without violating the plighted faith of the na- 
tion? If you are certain in your own mind—as you 
must be—that Virginia and Maryland never would 
have ceded this territory, had they supposed it pos- 
sible that this government ever would have taken a 
step so detrimental to their interests, how can you 
now impose upon their liberality, and abuse their 
confidence, without violating “every precept of mo- 
rality, every sentiment of honor?” 

But gentlemen tell us that, by refusing to receive 
these petitions, we violate that right of petition which 
is guarantied in the constitution to the citizens of this 
avg be But I insist upon it that the constitution 
must be complied with by the use of constitutional 
means. You have noright to violate the constitution 
under a pretence that it is necessary to the enjoyment 
of a constitutional privilege. The means must 
commensurate withthe end. The constitution would 
be a dead letter, and its restrictions a mere mockery, 
if its provisions are to be violated under the pretence 
that such violation is necessary to the enjoyment of a 
right claimed under it. If this construction of the 
constitution is once adopted, there is no violation of 
its provisions, no matter how flagrant soever it may 
be, that sophistry and interest will not distort into a 
means indispensably necessary to the enjoyment of 
an admitted right. You thus destroy the safeguards 
of the constitution in a pretended zeal for their ob- 
servance. Such a regard for the constitution as this 
is destructive of the very end and object proposed. It 
is like the embrace of a giant, that smothers in his 
grasp the very object of his love. 

The constitution says that the people have a right 
“peaceably to assemble and petition for a redress of 
grievances.” Here we see that the right to petition 
is not unlimited in its nature, but is restricted and 
confined to a “redress of grievances.” A redress of 
whose grievances’—their own grievances, or the 
grievances of others? It requires no proficiency in 
constitutional law to answer the question. Common 
sense must answer it. If it is a redress of their own 
grievances, then they have no right to have consider- 
ed petitions which harrass this house session after 
session, obstructing the progress of public business, 
and sowing the seeds of tumult and confusion in this 
hall—for a redress of what they would call the grie- 
vances of the slaves of this District—thereby endan- 
gering the existence of that very constitution under 
which they pretend to claim the right. It certainly 
cannot be that the constitution gives the right to pe- 
tition for a redress of the grievances of others; if so, 
where is its benevolent operation to terminate? Is it 
limited to the grievances of the people of the United 
States, or of the western continent? or of the civiliz- 
ed world? Once you pass the limit within which 
common sense must confine the operation of this 
privilege, and there is no people, no matter however 
remote they may be, no grievance, no matter how- 
soever imaginary, that is not a legitimate object of 

tition, and to which we are not bound to attend. 
If these people have a right to have considered peti- 
tions asking for a redress, not of their own, but of 
the grievances of others, then they have a right to 


| of the toleration of slavery in that country; they have 
aright to petition us to interfere in dissolving the 
union between England and Ireland, on account of 
the grievances under which the people of the latter 
country may suffer; they have a right to petition us 
to make war against Russia or Austria, for permit- 
ting the landed proprietors in those countries to re- 
tain in bondage the thousands of wretched serfs, 
whose condition is ten times as bad as that of the 
slaves of the south. And if the right of petition 
means the right to have the petition considered, we 
should be bound to take the prayers of such petitions 
under our most serious consideration. 

So you see to what absurdities the doctrine would ` 
lead us. Establish the principle that any portion of 
the people of this country have a right to petition 
for redress, not of their own, but of the grievances of 
others—and if of others, of the whole world—and 
there is no subject, no matter ków little connected 
with our constitutional duties, no matter how remote 
from the panes of our election—petitions on which 
we would not be compelled to receive, and, if to re- 
ceive, on which we would not be compelled to act. 
And thus might this house be kept not only in intermi- 
nable confusion, but at an endless labor, merely to 
gratify the restless and importunate cravings of a 
band of fanatics. 


The absurdity, then, to which a different construc- 
tion would lead us, proves that the right of the citi- 
zen to have considered a petition for the redress of 
grievances must be qualified, by confining it to his 
own, aud not the grievances of others. But, sir, the 
right of petition for a redress of his own grievances is 
not unlimited in its nature. It must be restricted to 
those grievances only which congress has the consti- 
tutional power to redress, or, rather, which it is not 
clearly forbid to redress. If the citizen claims a 
privilege in pursuance of a provision in the constitu- 
tion, that privilege must be exercised and enjoyed 
by the use of constitutional means. The constitution 
certainly never intended to confer upon the citizen 
the right to petition congress to do that which it has 
refused congress the power todo. If so, we would 
be bound to receive petitions praying for the abolition 
of the constitution itself—nay, sir, we would be bound 
to receive petitions praying for the destruction of our 
republican system and the establishment of a kingly 
government. There is nothing so absurd, so abusive, 
so anti-republican soever it might be, that would not 
be a legitimate subject of pennon and the reception 
and consideration of which would not be obligatory 
upon us. Suppose petitions were sent here, complain- 
ing of the excesses of democracy as a a alah ae and 
praying for the establishment of an order of nobility 
in this country, for the purpose of checking its vio- 
lence, would you be bound to receive them? Sup- 
pose petitions were to come here from the south, de- 
noucing the manufactories of the north as public nui- 
sances, complaining of the grievances of the laborers 
in those establishments, of the cruelty of their task- 
masters, of the tyranny to which they are subjected, 
and praying congress to pass a law that if they were 
not all abandoned by a given day, they should be 
abated as nuisances by the public officer, or confis- 
cated to the public use, would gentlemen from the 
north vote for the reception of such petitions? Sup- 
pose petitions were to come here from the Roman 
Catholics, asking us to pass a law forbidding the use 
of meat on certain days, or from the Jews, asRing us 
to prevent the toleration of the Christian religion, or 
from Fanny Wright and her followers, asking us to 
abolish the institution of marriage, would gentlemen 
who come from the land of steady habits be so sen- 
sitive about the right of petition? Would they feel 
bound to receive them, and to treat them with re- 
spect? Would the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Apams) vote to receive such propositions? 

Mr. Apams. One great objection to slavery is, 
that it does abolish marriage. Slavery tears husband 
from wife, parent from child. That is one of the 
grievances attending it. It destroys all the relations 
of life, and among them the ties of marriage. How 
have I seen it operate in this very District? 

Mr. Rayner. 1 yielded the floor to the gentleman 
for an answer, and not for an argument. 

Mr. Apams. Thenask me no more questions. If 
I am to be stopped as soon as I begin to answer, let 
no more questions be asked me. 

Mr. Rayner. The gentleman has dodged the 
question with his usual ability and sagacity. I sup- 
pose the gentleman from Massachusetts is opposed 
to nullification, and would consign to oblivion and 
disgrace all who differ with him on that subject; be- 
cause, he would say, the tendency of nullification 
was to disunion. Would he receive petitions asking 
for a dissolution of the union of these states? Would 
he feel bound to receive and refer petitions praying 
for the establishment of a religion by law? Suppose 
petitions come here, couched in language too vulgar 
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pollution, amid scenes of which I learn these avoi- 
tion petitions have their origin—according to the doc- 
trine insisted on, we can exercise no discretion, we 
are bound to receive them, and to bestow upon them 
our most gracious consideration. Suppose we are 

etitioned to dissolve the union, why we must imme- 
3 jately set about and calculate its value. Accord- 
ing to this construction of the constitution, it con- 


* tains within itself the clements of its own destruc- 


tion. lt has provided the very means by which it 
may be cautiously approached, successfully assailed, 
and inevitably destroyed. These agitators pretend 
that it is a sacred regard for the rights secured by 
the constitution that actuates them; yet, in the ex- 
cess of their devotion, in the fervor of their affection 
for the constitution, they stab it to the heart, as Joab 
did Abner, when pretending to embrace it. Why, 
sir, it is ridiculous, it is absurd, to talk about the 
constitution imposing on congress the duty to do that 
which must inevitably work a destruction of the con- 
stitution itself. 


I presume the house has the power, if it thought 


proper in its discretion to do so, to receive petitioners | 
themselves at the bar of the house, and hear their 


grievances verbally explained. Well, are petitions 
drawn out on paper, and subscribed by the petition- 
ers, entitled to more respect, or more binding in their 
obligation on us to receive them, than if the petition- 
ers were to present themselves here in person? Cer- 
tainly not—and who will deny that the house in the 
latter case would have power, and be tully justified, 
in driving the petitioners from our doors, if they ad- 
dressed us in abusive or disrespectful language? And 
the house would, and must of necessity, be the judge, 
in its discretion, whether the petitioners demeaicd 
themselves in a becomixg manner or not. This power 
must result from the inherent and necessary right of 
every legislative body to protect itself, and preserve 
its own dignity, in the exercise of its legal functions. 
Then, if the house would have the right to drive 
from its door for improper conduct, or disrespectful 
language, or an attempt to disturb the order and har- 
mony of the house and the union, the petitioners 
themselves, it must have the right to refuse to receive 
their petitions for like cause, unless. pen, ink, and 
paper can impart a sanctity to petition, which it does 
not possess when orally made. This house must have 
the power to protect itself from outrage and insult; 
in doing so, it must exercise its own discretion; and 
in the exercise of this discretion, a sound and enligh- 
tened public opinion will always secure for petitions 
that are respectful, and within the limits of our con- 
stitutional power, acalm and dispassionate considera- 
tion. And this point being yielded—that congress 
must have the power to protect itself from insult and 
abuse, of which it can be the only judge, in its dis- 
crction—and every thing is yielded; and all tue so- 
phistical arguments that are built upon the assuinp- 
tion that congress is bound to regard the right of 
petition without any qualification, must tumble to the 
ground. For all the strenuous advocates of the doc- 
trinc, that we are bound to receive and refer those 
petitions, are compelled to take the ground that the 
right of petition is sacred, inviolable, and obligatory 
in its nature, and that it leaves congress no discretion 
on the subject; and that we are bound, without regard 
to the subject-matter, or the language in which they 
are couched, to receive all petitions, respectfully 
refer and report upon them, even to the neglect of 
other pressing and important business of the nation. 

But, gentlemen tell us, it is the sacred right of 
pelition thesc people are contending for. Very good, 
sir; no one denies them the right of petition. Insult- 
ing and vexatious though it be to us, still we do not 
deny them the right to assemble together; to inter- 
change their views; to listen to the hypocritical rant 
and rhapsodical appeals of their priestly imposters; 
to shed as many crocodile tears as they please over 
the imaginary wrongs of the poor slaves of the south, 
that are far happier than the thousands of starving 
wretches who need their charity at home. We are 
willing that they should abuse us of the south as 
tyrants, and deserving of massacre, as much as they 
choose; we are willing to all this; but we are not 
willing that their vile petitions, which ask us to vio- 
late the constitution, and to put in Jeopardy the peace 
and happiness of the people of this country, should 
receive any countenance from this body, the members 
of which are sworn to support the constitution, and 
who ought to be the guardians of the rights and 
liberties of the people of the states. 
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rnui an tee languase, praying for a redress of the, POC Opinion, and be the provisions ol ine CCOSUTs 
satyatees of those who petidon, and which relate Mien, in regard to th: stoyect-inatter ot the petitions. 
to a subject w.thin cur constitutional jurisdiction, the | For if there is an unlimited and unquatified obliga- 
spirit of our free institutions requires that we should, | tion, on the part of congress, to receive and consider 
in the exercise of that sound discretion which this | all petitions, then we would be bound to receive and 
body must possess for its preservation, receive them | respectfully entertain petitions praying us to abolish 
and respectfully consider them. But when they are | the constitution, and to return once more under the 
violent in their tone, disrespectful and abusive to a | colonial dominion of England. Gentlemen may say, 
large portion of the people of this country, praying | this is an extreme case. I know it is—but still this 
for a redress, not of their own real grievances, but | is a lawful and practicable method of argument, and 
the imaginary grievances of others; when they ask |is well calculated to expose the absurdity of the 
us to throw the country into disorder and commotion, | principle contended for. 
and to violate the constitution, which is the very soul| I believe the power of congress to abolish slavery 
of the union; so far from being received, they should | in the District of Columbia is usually claimed under 
be rejected with scorn and contempt. that clause which says that congress shall have pow- 
But, sir, what is the right of petition, in the con-|er “to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
stitutional meaning of the term? Is it the right of| whatsoever, over such District (not exceeding ten 
the people to assemble together, without molestation, | miles square) as may, by cession of particular states, 
and to express their wishes to the legislature; or is it! and the acceptance of congress become the seat of 
the right to have their petitions unqualifiedly and ; government of the United States,” &c. I be- 


unconditionally received, referred, and acled on? It cer- | lieve the abolitionists admit—I know Ihave heard 
tainly cannot mean the latter for the same process | the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Stane) admit 
of reasoning that would establish it as the duty of | it—that if the power is not derived from the grant 
congress to receive all petitions that are presented, of | of ‘exclusive legislation,” then slavery in the District 
whatsoever character, would also prove it to be their | is not a grievance for a redress of which tbe people 
bounden duty to grant the prayers of the petitioners, | of the north have a right to petition. Now, what is 
when received. Because the duty of congress to | the meaning of exclusive legislation? Does it mean 
reccire them is an inference only, to be drawn froma | absolute and unlimited legislation? Certainly not. 
latitude of construction; and the same latitude of | The word erclusive is an adjective part of speech, and 
construction, by going a step further, could as easily | in expressing the quality of the substantive to which it 
prove that the power petitioned is bound to grant the | is applied it has a negative relation to other or dif- 
applicant’s prayer. If the right of petition means | ferent influence than that of the preceding power to 
any thing more than the right to assemble—to sub- {which it refers. Exclusive, in its derivative sense, 
scribe, if you please, and offer the petition—how | means the shutting out cr casting off of any other. It 
much more does it mean, and what, and where, is the | is intended to denote the quality, and not the quantit 
rule by which you apply its meaning? Do you derive | or amount of legislation to which it may relate. An 
| your rule of construction from the constitution, or | the quality which it denotes is, that it shuts out all 
rom the law? If so, where is it? If the right of | legislation by any other power. Webster, in his dic- 
' petition does not necessarily include the right to have | tionary, defines exclusive as meaning “having the 
the petition granted, what is the difference between | power of preventing entrance—debarring from i 
| rejecting it at the threshold, on account of its uncon- ea ossessed and enjoyed to the exclusion of 
| stitutionality and tendency to disunion, and doing so | others.” The legislature of North Carolina has ex- 
, afterwards, on account of its inexpediency? If it|clusive legislation over all the territory included 
| does include the right to have the petition granted, within the limits of that state, except so far as it has 
why then there is an end to the government, for there | granted it to this government; and yet that legisla- 
is no act of legislation to which some factious spirit | ture has not the power to abolish slavery in that 
state, because slavery is an institution recognised by 


would not object, and thus the action of this house 
| might ever be kept suspended between petition on |her constitution in the appointment of her represen- 
tation, in the imposition of taxation, and in the right 


'the one hand, and counter petition on the other. Sir, 
of property which it guarantees to the citizen. The 


| I again ask, what is the right of petition as provided 
for in the constitution? If my recollection of history | master in the south has the exclusive right of pro- 
perty in his slave; still he has not unlimited power 


iis correct, it grew out of, and is intended to guard 
' against, the dangers and difficulties which beset the |over him as had the ancient Romans over their 
: slaves. He cannot put him to death; and, in my 


‘friends of liberty, during their struggles against the 
i despotism of the latter Stuarts. It is well known |state, he is compelled by statute to clothe him, to 
that the peaceable assemblages of the opponents of | feed him and treat him humanely. The constitution 
power in those times, were frequently annoyed and {has left to state legislatures the exclusive right of 
dispersed by military force, under the pretence that | choosing their senators in congress; still they have 
they were collected for treasonable and seditious pur- | not an unlimited and absolute control of the matter— 
poses. And this right of assembling, to consult to- | they must select them from within the state for which 
gether for the purpose of laying their complaints | they are chosen, and cannot select persons under 
before parliament, was one of the great privileges | thirty years of age. The company of the Washing- 
contended for and recognised in the bill of rights, | ton and Baltimore rail road have the exclusive right 
signed by the 3d William, when he was called to the | of transportation on that road; yet they have not the 
English throne in 1688. This right of petition, so 
much talked of, is secured to the English citizen as 
‘well as to ours; yet who will contend that parliament | they the right to wantonly run their engines over any 
would be bound to receive, refer, and consider, a | luckless traveller who may happen to straggle across 
petition praying for the expulsion of the house of|their track. And so the “exclusive legislation” 
Brunswick, and the restorationof the Stuarts? Does | mentioned in the constitution, while it excludes le- 
any one here believe that such a petition would | gislation by any other power, still does not grant to 
receive countenance from the commons of England? | congress an absolute aud unlimited control over those 
So far from it, it would place in peril the petitioner’s | subjects on which it is authorised to legislate. If 
| head. exclusive legislation means unlimited legis alge gti 
This right of petition, secured to the people of | Congress has power to establish a censorship of the 
England by the bill of rights, was claimed and exer ea byl this District, or to establish therein a reli- 
! gion aw. 


cised before the revolution, by these colonies, as | 
| component part of the British realm. And a I have frequently heard it said that this matter 


or property of any man against his will; neither have 


i 


' grounds upon which its violation was complained of, 
during the early struggle of the colonies against the 
' tyranny of the mother country, was, not that their 
‘petitions were not received, but that “large bodies of 
‘armed troops were-quartered among them,” for the 


purpose of overawing their deliberations, and of in- 


Virginia and Maryland had not intended to restrict the 
general government in its legislative action; but that 
they would have inserted a provision that would have 
placed the question beyond doubt. 1 have already 
attempted to show that this case was fully provided 
for in the deeds of cession, and that the restriction 
is entire and complete. But, if there had been no 
express restriction, it would not have altered the 
case. No one believes that either of those states 
would ever have ceded the territory in question 
could they have supposed the general government 
would ever so far violate every principle of faith and 


convened for the purpose of consulting for their 


forth in the declaration of independence, a protection 
against which was afterwards incorporated in our 
fundamental law. Judging, then, from the history of 
this question, and the probable motives which caused 


_ Is insertion in the constitution, it has reference to the | justice as to convert this District into an asylum and 
e We insist upon , acts and personal security of the petitioners—their right 
it that the petitions should be treated in the same way | to assemble together, to consult for their common 


a refuge for their runaway slaves. The cession, 
however, was made in the purer days of the republic, 


the petitioners themselves would descrve to be treat-| gocd—to send on their petitions for presentation, if you | when its destinies were controlled by the same men 


ed, if they were to present themselves in person, dis- 
turbing our harmony and interrupting our proceed- 
ings—that our doors should be shut against them, and 


they driven with indignation from our presence.— ` 


| picase, and not to any obligation on the part of the ' who achieved its liberties, and the noble impulses of 
petitioned to grant or to receive the prayers of the freedom and patriotism beat high and bounding in 


applicants. As to the course of action on the part | their bosoms. Those states could not then have sup- 
of the legislature, it must be regulated by sound dis- ' posed that, in fifty years, faction and fanaticism were 


absolute and unlimited power to transport the person. 


would not have been left so vazue.and indefinite, if 


- 
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to shake this union to its centre; and that a boon 
which they bestowed from the purest motives of pa- 
triotism, was to be used as a means of their destruc- 
tion. Amid the warmth of those generous impulses 
‘that excited to the deed, it is not to be supposed that 
they should have been as exacting as Shylock, or as 
accurate as a miser when counting his gold. If no 
provision of restriction had been inserted, the gene- 
ral government could not have exercised the power, 
without being guilty of an act of perfidy, disgrace- 
ful to the government, and disreputable to the Ame- 
rican character. It is cruel at all times to deceive 
the credulous and unwary, even when no fatal injury 
is to be the result; but to take advantage of confi- 
dence reposed, to plot disaster and ruin against the 
innocent and confiding party. is crime unpardonable, 
and when committed by a nation is a “reproach to 
any people.” Yes, sir, in the absence of any provi- 
sion, if this government were to violate the faith re- 
sed in it by Virginia and Maryland, then American 
aith might well become a by-word and a reproach in 
modern times, as Punic faith was among the ancients 
to denote the perfidy and insincerity of the Cartha- 
genian character. 


I presume no one will deny that the abolition of 
slavery in this District, by this government, would 
be an act of perfidy towards Maryland and Virginia, 
who ceded the territory. And will gentlemen yet 
insist that we should receive and consider petitions 
which call upon us to commit a gross and wilful act 
of perfidy? Now I presume it is unnecessary for me 
to undertake to prove that a proposition to commit 
an act of pertidy ought not to be entertained in this 
house. If an honest and conscientious man in pri- 
vate life would reject such a proposition with scorn 
and indignation, ought not the assembled representa- 
tives of a Christian people to do it? Perfidy, which 
is a violation of confidence, of trust reposed, is a 
crime which, in all ages of the world, has been 
stamped with the deepest reprobation, and which 
untutored savages even look upon with horror. The 
wild Arab of the desert, who roams in quest of 

lunder, and whose mind has never been illumined 

y the beams of Christian light, not only observes 
his promise with scrupulous fidelity, but looks upon 
the way-worn traveller who enters his tent as invio- 
lable in his purse and person, and would risk his life 
in defence of the guest who relies upon an implied 
assurance of his protection. And shall it be said 
that a Christian people, who boast of their civiliza- 
tion, and of their regard for all the obligations of 
morality and justice, are guilty of an act of perfidy 
which would bring the blush of shame to an Arab’s 
cheek? Will this government legalize treachery? 
Will it knowingly and wilfully violate the confidence 
which has been reposed in it? Gentlemen who fa- 
vor the views of the fanatics talk a great deal about 
moral right and justice. Here is a case which af- 
fords them an opportunity of showing their sense of 
moral right: for there is a great moral principle in- 
volved in this issue; it is, whether plighted faith is 
hereafter to be regarded among men, or whether it 
is to be treated as a jest. It is, whether confidence 
is hereafter to be observed, or donbt and re ea to 

revail in its stead. Why, sir, what sort of a spec- 
tacle wopld the human family present if all confi- 
dence were destroyed between man and man? Banish 
confidence from the world, and you produce a social 
chaos. Governments exist by confidence; society is 
held together by no other tie; and all the tender and 
endearing relations of life would lose their charm 
without it. Destroy confidence, and then indeed is 
friendship 
—"“but a name, 

A charm that luils to sleep,” 
and a still more tender relation yields its power to 
“The gieen-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat is feeds on.” 

Establish the principle that 
regarded, and you convert man from a social being 
into a gloomy mis-nthrope. Destroy confidence be- 
tween nations, and intercourse must be suspended; 
and where commerce now spreads her canvass to the 
breeze solitude will brood over the bosom of the 
deep. Destroy confidence, and you dissolve the ce- 
ment that binds the union together; you convert 
this building from a legislative hall into a castle 
of defence; and where our stars and stripes now 
wave in the breeze, armed sentinels will soon keep 
watch. 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended to attempt to show 
that the interference of congress pith the sale of 
slaves between the states, the abolition of slavery In 
the territories, or the prohibition of slavery in the 
new states to be admitted into the union, would be 
equally unconstitutional, and virlative of good faith, 
as the interference with slavery in this District; but, 
having occupied the time of the house so long, I can- 
pot now go into either OF those questions. 


plighted faith is not to be 


justice. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) 
remarked, in quoting the language of another, that 
there was not one of the attributes of the Almighty 
on the side of those who tolerate slavery, or who 
would attempt to quell a servile insurrection by force. 
Here the gentleman has chosen to forget the consti- 
tution and the law, and to piace this question upon 
the great principles of moral right and of the divine 
law. I will not stop to look at the direful conse- 
quences growing out of the loose application of such 
a doctrine as this to the affairs of human legislation. 
It sweeps away, in a moment, all the restraints of law 
and order, and subjects all social compacts, all con- 
ventional agreements, all legislative enactments, to 
the capricious and factious construction which a blind 
and infuriated multitude might place upon the prin- 
ciples and requirements of the moral law. It is dis- 
organizing, it is revolutionary, and lets loose upon the 
world all the tumultuous impulses of human passion. 
So far as relates to human government and to tempo- 
ral institutions, these must be a matter of convention- 
al arrangement, of plighted faith. As tothe abstract 
and inherent bchests of the divine law, they rest only 
inthe bosom of that great Being who governs the 
world; and He, in his appointed time, will mete out 


justice in due proportion to the offender and the of- 


fended. And willthe gentleman from Massachusetts 
and his abolition friends presume to assert one of the 
attributes of Deity itself? Will they undertake to 
avenge what they call in their fanatical jargon the 
accumulated wrongs of an injured race? How dare 
they be guilty of such impious presumption? ‘“Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord,” says that Book which 
we are all taught to reverence. In their wild rant 
about justice, they should recollect that injunction of 
the decalogue which says, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s man servant, nor his maid servant, nor 
any thing that is his.” We also demand nothing but 
We claim to be let alone, to be left free to 
the enjoyment of those rights that are guarantied to 
us by the constitution of our country; and as to any 
violation of justice or of the moral law, we are re- 
sponsible to that Being before whom we must all ap- 
pear in judgment. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts told us that this 
movement on the part of the abolitionists was in ac- 
cordance with that progress of public opinion which 
is pervading the world. He referred to the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the West Indics, and to the 
gradual progress of mental improvement even in 
China itself. I was really surprised to hear a man of 
his reach and power of understanding advance an ar- 
gument on this subject which a pigmy in intellect can 
overturn ina moment. What! does he put the pow- 
er of this house on a level with the power of the Bri- 
tish parliament? Has he quite forgotten the consti- 
tution? Does he not know that our powers are lim- 
ited, while those of parliament are said to be omni- 

tent? Ifthe governments of England and France 

ave seen fitto abolish slavery in their dominions, 
they had an unlimited right to do so; but I have never 
yet heard of that nation which has ever advanced the 
claim to interfere with this institution on the soil and 
within the jurisdiction of another country. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts spoke with much appa- 
rent pride, of the emancipation by England of the 
slaves in her West India possessions. If he is willing 
to know the workings of this system, I refer him to 
an article in the Edinburgh Review* for January, 


* This misundersiaading, [between the managers and 
laborers}, though the term is too mild adequately to re- 
present the existing relation of the partes, has arisen 
tram the unwise endeavor of the planters to compel la- 
bor, by the exercise of a species of coercion fuule for 
every purpose but annoyance and exasperation. It has 
been ultempted to make the dwellings and the provision 
vrounds of the negrocs the instruments of compelling 
them to work for the land owner on whose plantation 
they reside, or of reducing thcir wages. The language 
used has been, ‘if you will not work for me, you must 
quit immediately your house and land,’ (‘o the latter of 
which the labor of the tenant has given its prine pal 
value); ‘if you demand so much a week tor wages, I de- 
mand so much for rent, or rather so much for each mem- 
ber of your family, without reference to the actual value 
of the tenement and its appurtenances; and the one de. 
mand and the other shall be simultaneously arjusted’— 
The strong arm of the law has been liberally invoked to 
carry on the contest commenced on such grounds: legis- 
lation has not been spared to render it stronger. The 
planters being the makers, in some instances the adini- 
nistrators of the laws, enactinents of the most heteroge- 
neous descripiion have been brought to bear upon the 
unfortunate lsborere. There are the contract act, the 
poundage act, the fishery act, the huckster and pedlar 
act, the petty debt act, the lice act, and the vagrant 
act, all of which (except the first, which he does not 
mention) Mr. Gurney designates as ‘local laws oppored to 
‘he trac intentacd purpose of the actof emaneipaion, 
“I'he petty debt acı, he says, ‘atfords tremendous tacih- 


1841, entitled ‘Wrongs and Claims of Indian Com- 
merce,” from which it will be seen that the present 
degraded and unhappy condition of the emancipated 
slaves there nceds his sympathy much more than do 
the slaves of our southern states. If slavery be an 
evil, the remedy must be left to ourselves; and we 
need not the mawkish sensibility of those who are 
unacquainted with our situation to teach us our duty 
or our interest. 


This attempt to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia is false and deceptive in its character; for 
it cannot be concealed that the object is to 
foothold, wherefrom to assail slavery more effectu- 
ally in the states. I know this was for a long time 
denied; in fact, at the commencement of this agita- 
tion, we were told that they did not contemplate any 
legislative action whatever, but that their only object 
was to exercise a moral influence upon public opi- 
nion. But they have changed their position. My 
friend from Georgia, (Mr. Kine), who, the other 
day, threw himself so gallantly in the breach, has 
proved from the recon from their own published 
documents, that the object of these agitators is general 
abolition. And if it is to be commenced by legisla- 
tion, will it not be continued and consummated by 
legislation? Then lnot only appeal to southern men, 
but to northern men, and I ask them if they will en- 
tertain a proposition which carries deception and - 
falsehood upon its very face, and which is only in- 
tended as an entering wedge to the attainment of an 
object which no man here will now have the hardi- 
hood to advocate? Disguise it as they may, itis a 
covert and base design to abolish, by legislation, the 
institution of slavery throughout the entire south.— 
We all know the insidious progress of power, whe- 
ther veiled under the forms of legisJation or exercis- 
ed by the absolute will of one man. Its approach at 
first is slow and cautious; but it gains strength at each 
successive step, till finally it “bestrides us like a 
mighty Colossus;” and, when it is too late, we must 
either appeal to the ultima ratio of revolution, or 
‘‘ind ourselves dishonorable graves.” Now, now is 
the time to arrest this evil; we must resist it in the 
outset; we must cut out this incipient cancer by the 
root. We must not only cut off the head’ of this 
Hydra, but, like Hercules, we must apply the sear- 
ing iron, to prevent its return with still more horrid 
features. 


Sir, 1 will not attempt to discuss the isolated ques- 
tion of slavery as it exists in the states, or attempt 
to prove on this floor our right to our own property. 
All we have to say on this subject is, if you want 
our slaves, “come and take them.” But, before you 
enter upon this mad crusade, I would advise you to 
count well the cost of your undertaking. Before you 
accomplish your purpose you must march over heca- 
tombs of bodies; you must convert every one of our 


ina 


smiling fields into a camp, you must beat every one 


of your ploughshares into swords. Long, long before 
you reach the banks pf the Roanoke, every stream 
will run red with our blood, every hill’ will whiten 
with your bones. Attempt this wild project when 
you will, and, if there be any truth in heathen story, 
the banks of the Styx will be lined with your shiver- 
ing ghosts fora hundred years to come. And the 
battle will not be fought by the descendants of the 
Cavaliers alone, as intimated by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Marsa.) When your myrmi- 
dons, after conquering them, shall reach the borders 
of the old north state, they will find the brawny sons 
of the mountains and the quiet citizens of the plains 
congregated on our northern border; we will there 
form a rampart with our bodies, over which you will 
never pass till you have planted your feet upon our 
graves. I say not this in idle bravado. e shall 
never leave our homes to make war upon you; but I 
warn you to leave us unmolested—to let us alone.— 
You know nothing, sir, you know nothing of the feel- 
ings of our people, determined to maintain their 
rights by their own firesides, at the sacrifice of every 
comfort, at the risk of every danger. 


a IER a ae sof RE eee re 
ed with deadly weapons, is always, to say the least of it, 
a dangerous expedien’; and in country districts where 
there is confessedly scarcely any crime, it can be regard- 
ed only as a needless source of irritation and alar n. Tuo 
goon may it also become an instrument of oppression and 
cruelty. Finally, in a country where there is scarcely to 
be found an instance of real vagabondism, but where la- 
borers are often compelled to leave their homes in search 
of new locations, one cannot but be alarmed at the ten- 
dency of a law which subjects every poor fellow who 
may be found sleeping under a hedge, or in an out house 
by the road side, to a long term of imprisoninent, wih 
hard labor in a penal gang.’ In other cases, still rough- 
er measures have been taken to coerce labor. or to 1e- 
venge its being withheld: ‘Cocva-nut and bread fruit 
trees have been felled; cottages have been unrooted, and 
anne tines demolished: pir bave been shor provision 
grounds have been destroyed; the pleagana frut ot Goa's 


ties to that oppressive system of penal and fictitious rents | carth apene by the rude hand of violence, or trodden 
t 


which ts now the very bane of Jamaica. 


4y police, arin- | wider 


et by oxen? ” 
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even when he knew that martyrdom awaited him.— | selves, by thrusting themselves into scenes for which 


So far as regards the mere question of slavery in 
the abstract, I am not one of those who believe it to 
be a blessing. I believe it to be an evil. And when 
Isay an evil I do not mean that its toleration is a 
crime—a_ political sin—but that it is a misfortune to 
any people among whom it exists. But if it were 
ten times greater an evi) than it is, we will never 
suffer those who are uninterested in the matter to 
interfere with us. There is a natural repugnance in 
man against the idle and insolent interference of 
others; and we never will be driven to do that which, 
in process of time, we might have done from policy 
and from interest. And I can assure northern gentle- 
men that the course of the abolitionists has riveted 
the chains of slavery with double and triple bolts of 
steel. It has thrown back the cause of non-slavery 
- in the south at least a century. Since the people of 
the north have taken this matter in their keeping, we 
no longer contemplate the time, in advance, when 
slavery is to cease amongst us. We had rather bear 
this evil than that our enemies should claim as a 
triumph that which future policy might have dictated 
to us to do of our own accord. 


We are told by gentlemen from the north—and I 
am sorry to see a gentleman from the south (Mr. 
Borts, of Virginia) has taken the same ground, in a 
card lately died to his constituents—that, if we 
wish peace and quiet on this sla a we must receive 
and entertain these petitions. Then we must pur- 
chase peace by what we conceive to be a surrender 
of our rights. Can we be expected to remain tame 
under such an alternative as this? Are gentlemen 
surprised at our excitement and impatience at being 
thus harassed? Do they insist that we must not only 
submit to an invasion of our rights, but that we must 
not be allowed to complain? As well might you 
blame the victim atthe stake for his cries, or the 
‘worm for turning when it is trodden upon. The dis- 
cussion On our part is of a defensive character. We 
want no discussion; we call for no action; but we 
simply ask to be let alone. We are blamed for the 
tone of defiance and temper with which we speak on 
the subject. Gentlemen insist—and I am sorry to 
see that some from the south take that view of the 
matter—that we should refer and report upon these 
petitions, and reason with the agitators upon the im- 
propriety of granting their requests. For one, I can- 
not consent to do it. J put in a plea to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. You have no power over the sub- 
ject. And as to reason—what! reason with fanatics? 
Attempt to discuss calmly a question with those who 
are under the influence of prejudice and passion?— 
You might as well attempt to reason with a madman 
upon the cause of his malady, or with a lover upon 
the folly of despondency. Such a tenacious grasp 
has fanaticism upon the mind, that of all passions it 
is the most difficult to shake from its hold. It is the 
only influence under which the human heart may not 
distrust itself. The poet beautifully expresses this 
idea when he says: 

$$$ "the lover may 

Distrust the look which steals his sonl away; 

The babe may cease to think that it can play 

With heaven's rainbow; alchymists may doubt . 

The shining gold their crucible gives out; 

But faith. fanatic faith, once wedded fast 

To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.” 
And so with these abolitionists—they are wedded fast 
to a falschood, from which reason can never divorce 
them. We are frequently told that these abolition- 
ists, though deluded, are a respectable class, and con- 
scientious in their views. Gentlemen may think so, 
but I doubt it. If their efforts proceed from a feel- 
ing of benevolence, and their real object is reform— 
if they are following the dictates of duty, why do 
they not go themselves in the south and preach their 
doctrines in person, like true and faithful missionaries 
should do? If they were really sincere and conscien- 
tious in their course, they would not, like dastardly 
cowards, assail us from their retreats; but they would 
preach their doctrines to a deluded people (as they 
are pleased to call us) even at the risk of martyrdom 
itself. ‘The assurance of truth and the consciousness 
of innocence always embolden the advocates of re- 
form; and “the righteous are always as bold as a 
lion.” Why do they not come amongst us in the 
south? Perhaps they may convert us over to their 
opinion. Are they afraid that if they come, their 
foot-prints will all tend in one direction, like those 
of the beasts, to the sick lion’sden? The fear of that 
did not intimidate the apostles of our holy religion, 
it did not frighten the great reformer of our church, 
to whom this fanatic banditti are frequently compar- 
ed, and to whom I have heard the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. Stave) comparethem. The apostles, 
instead of annoying the senate of Rome with their 
petitions, hoisted the banner of the erosa and preach- 
ed the gospel of the Saviour in every land, unterrifi- 
ed and undisinayed. The great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles carried his doctrines to the city of the Cæsars, 


What was the reply of Luther when warned of the 
danger of going to the Diet at Worms? Said he, “‘if 
there were as many devils there as there are tiles on 
the roofs of its houses, I would go on.” Tell me not 
of the sincerity, the valor, or the patriotism of these 
incendiaries. If they possess those qualities in the 
degree that has been attributed to them, they would 
risk something for the promulgation of their doctrines. 
As they have assailed our institutions, it is their duty 
to come and teach us our error. Why do they not 
come, I ask, and attack our crimes and our errors 
fairly and openly in the field of argument— instead of 
skulking, like Seminoles, attacking us from the ever- 
glades and the thickets? Now, Ido hope that gentle- 
men here, who approve of their course, will persuade 
some of them to take pity on the poor deluded people 
of the south, to come amongst us and enlighten us 
on this question. I advise the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Apams,) from Vermont, (Mr. Stave, ) 
from Ohio, (Mr. Gippines,) from New York, (Mr. 
Gates,) and the old gentleman over the way (Mr. 
Marrocks) who talked the other day about the 
damning sin of slavery—I advise them, when they 
return home, to persuade some of the leaders of 
abolitionism in their districts to take pity on our 
ignorance in the south, to come and teach the people 
of my district what a great curse slavery is. They 
will gain one pout at least by coming: they will con- 
vince us of their smcerity. And although I can- 
not answer for the number of converts they may 
make, yet I will promise them one thing—they shall 
be treated with the highest consideration. 

Sir, there is another consideration connected with 
this subject, which is not only disreputadle to the 
country, but a reproach to the age; and denotes a 
vitiated state of moral fecling that threatens to re- 
volutionize society itself. It is, that this crusade 
against the institutions of the south is, in a great de- 

ree, carried on and sustained by men professing to 
the ministers of the gospel of Christ, and by—I 
almost blush to say it—women. I believe it was the 
orator of Roanoke who once said that the worst go- 
vernment on earth was a government of priests, and 
the next worst was a government of women. And if 
the movement which is now going on succeeds, we 
are in danger of having a government of priests and 
women combined. Iam the last man in the world 
to say any thing disrespectful of the true ministers of 
that holy religion that was taught by the Saviour of 
the world and nothing but an assurance that these 
men are belieing their religious professions, could in- 
duce me to speak of them with the freedom which I 
do. Imake no pretensions to piety, yet, from my 
youth upward, I have always entertained a profound 
reverence for that holy religion, the truth of which 
was sealed with the blood of God himself. And, sir, 
I had always thought that the tendency of this reli- 
gion was to expand and elevate the soul; to lift its 
aspirations far above the perishing objects of time 
and sense; to point the eye of faith to Heaven, and 
to administer the consolation of a well spent and in- 
offensive life in the hour of death. And is this bright 
vision of my youth to be dispelled, “to fly like fancy’s 
dream" before the sad realities of the times? No, it 
cannot be—it must not be. These men are belieing 
their sacred professions; they profess to be the fol- 
lowers of Him who said his kingdom was not of this 
world; and yet they are mingling in the turmoil, and 
fanning the fires of political strife. They know not, 
and I suppose they care not, how much they are in- 
juring the cause of religion by violating its injunc- 
tions, while pretending to be actuated by a zeal for 
its success. 

Those who know me well know that I am incapa- 
ble of any disrespect to the fairer portion of creation. 
No man bows with more sincere devotion to the 
power and majesty of woman. And it is my great 
regard, my inexpressible veneration for the female 
character, my elevated conception of its dignity and 
its worth, that cause me to look with such utter abhor- 
rence upon the conduct of the female portion of abo- 
lition petitioners here. At least half of the signers 
to these petitions, breathing venom and denunciation 
against the entire south, are women. Sir, women 
have no business interfering where men tre contend- 
ing for empire. They are as unfit to teach us our 
political duties as they are to lead our armies in war, 
or to conduct our councils in peace. The scenes here 
are too exciting, the conflicts too bitter, for their 
tender and delicate natures. Their business is to 
soothe the impetuous and hardened nature of map, 
instead of exciting it into still more violent commo- 
tion. Their empire is decidedly one of the heart. 

“Wherever a tear is dried, a wounded heart 
Round up, a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy annointed, or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed—” 
There is woman's sphere, there is the proper theatre 
for her action. But when they will unsex them- 


nature never intended them, they must expect their 
conduct to undergo the ordeal of criticism—for a re- 
probation of their course is a duty which we owe to 
others of her sex, whose modesty and sense of pro- 
priety restrain them within their own sphere. It al- 
ways denotes a distempered state of moral feeling, to 
see women busily interfering in the political affairs of 
anation. English history reads us many lessons on 
this subject. The plans and intrigues that led to the 
elevation of Cromwell, the most finished hypocrite 
of modern history, were originated and matured at 
the pretended meetings for prayer, in which the wo- 
men of the time not only participated, but exercised 
an important influence. hat sort of an administra- 
tion had England in the reign of Charles II, when 
ministers even held seals to-day, and were expelled 
from office to-morrow, as one favorite or another 
happened to predominate in the sovereign’s affec- 
tions? The revolution in France was hurried in its 
progni by the fish-women of Paris; and many of the 

orrors of that bloody time were perpetrated by fe- 
male hands. And all the hypocritical cant of the 
days of Cromwell, all the disgusting intrigue of the 
court of Charles II, all the horrid excesses of the 
French revolution, proceeded not from a more fiendish 
po than that which hurries on, in their course, the 
abolitionists of the present day; for they are not only 
regardless of the human suffering which may result 
from their course, but the inevitable tendency of their 
measures is to overthrow the government itself, and 
thereby extinguish forever the hopes of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Now, sir, I think the time has arrived when the 
north and the south should understand each other on 
this question. I wish the south to know who are the 
friends and who the enemies of their constitutional 
rights. The gentieman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Apams) has said this is the great question—that it is 
a question between the north and the south, between 
liberty and slavery. He has said that the adoption 
of the 2lst rule at the last session was a then admi- 
nistration measure, and spoke with apparent pride of 
the abrogation of this rule, being the first measure of 
the whig administration. And this speech of his will 
be printed and sent abroad to the world as having re- 
ceived the tacit sanction of the members from the 
north. Are northern gentlemen willing to endorse 
this proposition? If they are not, why have they not 
disclaimed it? Now, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is right, and the reception of abolition peti- 
tions is the great question which supercedes all 
others—if northern gentlemen are to annoy us eter- 
nally on this subject—if all political and party dif- 
ferences are to be merged in one great issue of sec- 
tional feeling—the sooner we know it the better. 
FoF no matter what political differences may have 
existed among us heretofore, yet, my word for it, on 
this question the south will stand firm as one man— 
not for the purpose of offence, not for the purpose of 
aggression, but for the purpose of defending ourselves 
against a lawless and insolent interference with our 
rights. And according to the position of the genile- 
man from Massachusetts, we are bound to consider 
the rescinding of this rule at this time, if not as a di- 
rect attack upon us, as a tacit sanction of the mad 
measures of those who have for years been endeavor- 
ing to light the torch of the incendiary for our dwel- 
ae and to sharpen the knife of the assassin for our 
throats.” 


We know no party differences at the south on this 
subject. And if any portion or party in the north at- 
tempt to deprive us of our rights, be they whigs or be 
they democrats, we shall regard them as our enemies, 
and deal with them as such. And, on the other hand, 
if any portion or party in the north shall, in the dis- 
charge of their constitutional duty, come to our relief 
on this question, we are bound, not only on the prin- 
ciple of gratitude, but of self-preservation, to consi- 
der them as friends, and to unite with them as such. 
And, sir, I will take this occasion to tender my sin- 
cere thanks, in the name of my state and of my con- 
stituents, to those from the non-slavcholding states 
who voted with us on this question—who took coun- 
sel of their duty rather than of their fears. 


The course of northern gentlemen who have acted ` 


with us on this matter presents an instance of high 
moral sublimity—of noble self-sacrificing devotion. 
They had every thing to lose and nothing to gain at 
home, and yet, in discharge of a constitutional obli- 
gation, they have come to the relief of the unoffend- 
ing south. 

_Mr. Speaker, Jet it be recollected, we of the south 
did not commence this controversy. We wish no ex- 
citement on this subject: all we ask is to be let alone. 
We wish to proceed to business under the rules of 
the last congres-, till new ones can be reported; but 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Anams) and 
those who sustain him EE ted to this: they refuso 
to move one step; they re to organize this house 
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till they have triumphed over the feelings of southern 
men; and when we complain, they turn upon us with 
scorn and insult, and accuse us of agitation—agita- 
tion. We know our position here. Although we are 
but defending ourselves, yet we are taunted with cre- 
ating excitement. I call upon this house and this 
country to witness that we of the south are not re- 
sponsible for the consumption of time and excite- 
ment of feeling growing out of this discussion. We 
know that we came here for a different purpose.— 
We know that we came here for the purpose of try- 
ing to heal the sufferings, and to relieve the currency 
and finances of the nation. The very men who taunt 
us with this delay are the ones who suffer themselves 
to be diverted from the great purposes for which we 
assembled—who neglect the important interests of 
the country merely for the purpose of pandering to 
the prejudice and bigotry of those whose very ele- 
ment is mischief, and the success of whose schemes 
must inevitably result in disunion. 

The 2st rule was not originally passed for the 
purpose of enabling the south to oppress the north, 
as contended by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
in the fury of his temper and the wildness of his ima- 

. gination; but it was passed for the purpose of defend- 
ing the south against the unjust aggressions and hy- 
pocritical philanthropy of a band of fanatics at the 
north, who are urged on and instigated by a few po- 

litical discontents, who hate us and our institutions 
on account of some political pique. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts said the object of southern gen- 
tlemen, in voting for this rule, was to screen them- 
selves trom the charge of abolitionism at home. Is 
this all the charity that gentleman has learut in a life 
of near fifty years of public service? What right has 
he to impugn the motives of others? Who made him 
a judge of the hearts of men? By what authority does 
he condemn the motives of men who act under the 
same responsibility to God and their country that he 
does? It is as illiberal and unkind in him to make 
the charge hcggoes, as it would be in me to say that 
his motives, in pursuing the course that he does, is to 
create an insurrection among the slaves in the south. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says the rea- 

son why we are not willing to listen to the prayers 
of the abolitionists is, that ‘conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all.” Which is the most cowardly, to de- 
fend our rights on our own soil, or to take adyantage 
of our position to assail with impunity the rights of 
others? According to the code which prevails in this 
Jand of “cowards,” as the gentleman would call us, 
it is considered the greatest evidence of cowardice 
for any one to take advantage of age or station to 
cast his insults and denunciations upon his unoffend- 
ing neighbors. ‘‘Cowards” as we may be, we have 
magnanimity enough to spare those who are shielded 
by their irresponsibility. 

We of the south, I repeat, are not responsible for 

this discussion, and the excitement growing out of 

it; we were content with the rule of the last session; 
we were opposed to agitating the subject. But, sir, 
if the issue must be made, if the war must come, we 
are ready to meet you, if you will come out and take 
your position in a fair field. Do not send your mis- 
siles from your secret retreats, but come out boldly, 
and we are ready to meet you—first, in argument; 
and, after that is exhausted, we know by what we 
are to stand. Gentlemen may call this mere de- 
clamation—idle gasconade; I have nodoubt they will; 
that is the usual answer that right and justice usual- 

Jy reccive from the cold heartless voice of arrogance 

and oppression. But no, sir, we warn you now to 
let us alone, to leave us unmolested in the enjoyment 
of our undoubted riglits. » 


If you are resolved to force this issue upon us, I 
repeat again, I for one am ready to meet it. There 
are others here who are ready to meet it—others 
whose voices have been so often raised in support of 
constitutional rizght—who have not quailed before 
oppression at home, and who are not likely to yield 
to it from abroad. I was pleased at the gallant man- 
per in which the gentleman form Maryland, (Mr. 
Jouwnsown), the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise) 
and the genticman from Georgia, (Mr. Kina), met 
this question at the threshold. They have given 
warning that they are ready to meet the enemies of 
our institutions on the ramparts. There are others 
here who are ready to stand by them. We have 
taken our position. We stand on the defensive. We 

lant ourselves on the platform of the constitution. 
re ask for nothing but the enjoyment of those con- 
stitutional rights and privileges guarantied to us by 
the fathers of the republic. From this position we 
will not be driven. Gentlemen are mistalcu if they 
suppose they are to crush us, and to trample our 


rights by mere brute force—by a mere majority of 


numbers in fhis hall. Those who are congratulating 


themselves with the idea of having defeated us, will: 


yet find that the “race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong.” They will yet find 


that there is a moral power in being in the right, 
which will defy all their assaults. Men, yes, men 
who know their rights, are not to be deterred from 
the exercise of those rights by a band of fanatics 
who are attempting to wield a rod of terror over 
this hall, and who, f am sorry to say, do exercise an 
mfluence here incompatible with the dignity of this 
house, and the character of this country. It is nọt 
because we fear the assaults of this seditious clan— 
it is not that we doubt our ability to protect our- 
selves against their machinations—that we are op- 
poen to the reception of their abusive memorials; 

ut, sir, it is because we do not choose—no, sir, we 
do not choose to be annoyed by this insolent inter- 
ference with our concerns—and because we believe 
further that it is calculated to sow the seeds of dis- 
sension and disunion throughout the land. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts remarked that 
these incendiaries were actuated by the same prin- 
ciple as that depicted in the armorial bearings of the 
state of Virginia--which is a beautiful woman tramp- 
ling on the neck of a tyrant, with the motto, Sic sem- 
per tyrannis. Yes, sir, and as long as Virginia re- 
mains true to that motto, she will deluge her borders 
in blood, sooner than suffer her rights and privileges 
thus ruthlessly to be invaded. Sir, what is tyranny? 
It is an unjust and unlawful interference with the 
rights of others. Why was George III denominated 
a “tyrant” in the Declaration of Independence? It 
was because he dared to infringe upon the rights of 
the colonies—rights which were guarantied to the 
subjects of the British crown by the usages of ages, 
and the laws of the realm. And whenever you of the 
north attempt to encroach upon the constitutional 
privileges of us of the south, we shall regard you as 
attempting to play the part of tyrants, and we will 
treat you as such. We oppose to your assaults the 
same motto as the Virginia arms—Sic semper tyran- 
nis. And whenever you attempt to rob us of our 
rights, you will find, not a beautiful woman, for we 
do not call upon women to fight our battles, as your 
incendiaries do, but—men, yes, men with stout hearts 
and strong arms, trampling you under our feet, and 
your crown and sceptre trailing in the dust. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts took the dar- 
ing ground that although this government might not 
disturb, in the first instance, the institution of slavery 
in the states of this union, yet it might interpose as 


the treaty-making power, in case of a servile insur-| P 


rection, even to the extent of universal emancipa- 
tion. This is the boldest ground I have ever heard 
assumed, even by the most ultra abolitionists. Is 
such language as this to be proclaimed on this floor, 
and to be passed over without notice—especially 
when we consider the high source whence it comes? 
And are we to be charged with creating “agitation,” 
when we rise to protest against i? When such lan- 
guage is used here, “I will speak, though hell itself 
should gape, and bid me hold my peace.” Interpose 
as the treaty-making power? Between whom? Be- 
tween the slaves and their masters? Does the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts pretend to say that, in 

case of a servile insurrection, the slaves would ane 
tain the position of an independent belligerant pow- | 
er? How can this be, when slaves are recognised | 
as property in the constitution—virtually property, 

as much as our lands, and the stock that grazes them. | 
How can this government constitutionally interfere | 
for the purpose of securing political privileges to our 

slaves, when they are not recognized as citizens in 
that instrument, or as entitled to any political rights ; 
whatever? Docs he not sce to what an absurdity 


this argument would lead him? Suppose the agra- | 


| 


rian mobs in your northern cities were to raise in 
commotion, and attempt to appropriate to themselves 
the property of the wealthy, and the procecds of the 
honest man’s industry. Suppose cae were to bid de- 
fiance to the laws—prove too strong fo 

er—and threaten to overthrow the authority o 
local government, against which they might be in 
arms. Will it be pretended that this government 
might interpose in such case as the treaty-making 
power to the extent of satisfying the inordinate de- 
mands of these insurreetionists, by securing to them 
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passion unbecoming the ardor of youth, and scatter- 
ing his denunciations with an unsparing hand against 
the very men, many of whom fell, as political mar- 
tyrs, for their devotion to his cause. Here is a man 
who instead of attempting to uphold the institu- 
tions over which he once presided; instead of trying 
to cement that union, without which liberty itself is 
an abstraction, has unfurled the blood-red flag of in- 
surrection, and has invited the slave to obliterate the 
brand of his servitude with his master’s blood. He 
has virtually said to our slaves—and his declaration 
has gone abroad on the wings of the wind—if you 
wish the interposition of this government, you must 
first raise the standard of revolt. He has virtually 
said to them commence the work of rapine and mur- 
der; spread desolation and dismay throughout your 
land; apply to us with your hands reeking with 
slaughter, we can then interpose, and, for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace, we will come in as the - 
treaty-making power, and will stipulate for your 
“universal emancipation.” If the spirits of the de- 
parted were allowed to revisit this world,.such lan- 
guage would have been sufficient to exorcise from 
their graves the ghosts of our revolutionary fathers, 
and cause them to stalk in gloomy consternation 
through this hall. But, sir, they are gone, gone to 
enjoy the rewards of the faithful, and with (hem the 
Virtue and patriotism of their names seem to have 
departed. But that I know any advice I might give the 
gentleman from Massachusetts would be treated with 
sullen contempt, I would advise him to curb his un- 
ruly temper. l would suggest to him that all the 
learning of the schools, all the experience of years, 
all the honors of station, in the absence of temper 
and discretion, without a due exercise of charity for 
the opinions and feelings of others, are but ‘as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal.” I would advise 
him to read again a poem which I presume he has 
often read, but by which he seems never to have pro- 
fited. I mean Haley’s “Triumphs of Temper,” and 
especially these last four lines: 

“Virtues an ingot of Peruvian gold, 

Sense the bright ore Putosi’s mines unfold, 

Bat femper’s image must their pow’r create, 

And stamp these precious ores with sterling weight.” 

Mr. Speaker I would make an appeal to our north- 

ern brethren here, but that I know the complaints of 
the injured are always treated with scorn by the op- 
ressor. I would appeal to them, in the name of 
Justice, not to attempt to rob us of our acknowledged 
rights. 1 would appeal to them, in the name of 
Christian benevolence, to cease this warfare against 
their own brethren, the descendants of a common 
ancestry, the participators of one common inheri- 
tance of freedom. I would appeal to them, by the 
expended blood and treasure oF our fathers, by the 
example which they set us, and the precepts which 
they taught us, not to destroy by faction, the work 
of their common hands. I would appeal to them, in 
the name of the constitution, not to overleap those 
barriers which the sages of past erected around the 
rights of the states. Above all, sir, I would appeal 
to them in the name ef this glorious union, without 
which [ cannot contemplate liberty except as an ide- 
ality—which is the terror of tyrants, and which is 
identificd with the hopes of freedom throughout the 
world—which imparts to the star-spangled banner 
its glory, and to the American citizen his port of 
noble bearing in every land—which is fast sending 
the blessings of free government, of civilization, and 
of the Christian faith through the trackless forests 
that stretch towards the shores of the Pacific—by 
this union I would appeal to them, to arrest the pro- 
gress of faction before it shall be too late; to stop 
the march of fanaticism before it shall have under- 
mined the very foundations of our political fabric. 
Sir, we are apt to undervalue those blessings to which 


r the civil pow-| We have been accustomed from childhood, and whose 
the deprivations we have never felt. We never know 
‘the value of health till we are prostrated by sick- 


ness—we never appreciate the blessing of friendship - 


' till we are deprived of its aid—or, as the poct beau- 


tifully expresses it, 
“How blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 


the property which o had taken by violence?—! And so it is with this happy union. We never shall 


Such argument is based upon the supposition that 


know how to estimate its value until it shall be sever- 


the constitution provides for enforcing a violation of ed by discord and faction. We of the south love 


its express provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, the scene exhibited in this house for | we shall hate it ia turn, when it is converted into an 
the last few days must be humiliating to every high! engine of tyrann 
minded American citizen, not only on account of the ; commotion shall 


evil consequences likely to result fram it, but on ac- 
count of the spectacle afforded by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams). Here is a man who 
has filled the highest office in this land of freedom 
applying the fire-brand to the very fabric which was, 
‘in a great part reared by his venerated father. Here 
‘is a man, over whose head has passed seventy sum- 
mers, who, instead of exhibiting the suber discretion 
and calm philosophy of age, is indulging in gusts of 


| 


this union, because it secures to us our liberties; but 


Y: And when the cloud of civil 
ower over our political horizon, 
and strife and dissension shall stalk through the 


| land—when the pillars of this fair fabric of freedom 


: shall begin to crumble, and the citadel of our na- 
‘tional glory is toppling into ruin—when brothers’ 
' bands shall reck with Drotherai slaughter, and the 
sun of our liberty shall go down in bloud—then, and 
not ull then, shall we apprecinte the blessings ot this 
union, which a reckless fanaticism is now shaking to 


its centre. 
e. 
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ANTIGUA. The governor issued a proclamation on 
the 27th Se ptember, setting forth that im cunsequence of 
the alarming scarcity of the provisions in the island, such 
siucks of provisions as are remaining in store shall not 
be exported from the island unul turther notice. We 
were almost in a similar state the other day, when five or 
six vessels arrived from America laden with provisions, 

Barbudves Globe, October 9. 


Boston. Coasting trade. It is to be regretted that 
there are no official reports which show the umount of 
the coasting trade. ‘That of the city of Boston has been 
for many years rapidly increasing, in a greater ratio than 
the fureign trade. According to a statementin yester- 
day's Transcript, it appears that the import of cotton at 
uns port, from the Ist Oct. 1840 to Ist Oct. 1841, amount- 
ed to 144,582 bales, of which 101,264 bales were shipped 
direct to manufacturers or their agents, The import of 
last year was 117,594 bales, and of 1839, 104,268. 


Bang Items. The official return of the quarterly ave- 
raves of liabilities and assets of the Bauk ot England 
from July 20 to October 12, was, circulauon, £17 592,000; 
deposites, £7,529,000; securities, £23,428,000; buluon, 
£4,713,000; being an increase comparcd with the last 

uarterly account of £111,000 in the circulation, and a 
R A of £523 000 in the deposites, of £139,000 in 
the securides, and $262,000 in the bullion. 


Mr. Jaupox, in behalf of the Bank of the U. States, 
has notitied the holders of the loan for £900,000 sterling, 
contracted at Paris 26th December, 1839, that the United 
Siates bank of Pennsylvania will not be able to reim- 
burse the half of that loan payable,according to contract, 
on loth October. He theretore asked a postponement 
for a vear, offering a bonus of £45,000, or 1 per cent. on 
the amount payable. Securny for this amount, in the 
shape of debentures withdrawn from circulation, were 
deposited with Messrs. Rothschild, and as the creditors 
have ite option in the matier, the otier would doubticss 
be accep'ed. 

The Richmond Enquirer says: “We understand that, 
In the case of the Bank of the United Siates against 
Sicenbergen and his alleged endorser, (col. Andrew 
Beirne), in the court of Rockingham county, before 
Judge Smith, judgment has gone in tavor of the deten- 
dint. The sum in question was very large.” 

Phere was to be a meeung of the presidents of the dif- 
ferent banks in New Orleans on the Ist instant, the ub- 
jectuf which is stated to be to consider the subject of a 
resumption, and to bring about, if possible, such an 
event. 

A correspondence hus passed between a convention 
organized by public meetings of the citizens and the oth- 
cers of the banks of the city of Balumore, with a view of 
inducing the banks to receive at par and pay out the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail ruad orders, of which about 
$1,500,000 are in circulation and which consi;tutes al- 
most the entire currency under five dollars, of the Mary- 
land community. ‘They have been gradually aie 
ing in current value unul Wednesday the brokers asked 
1l per cent. to exchange bankable paper for them. T'he 
banks finally deciued to receive thea During the ne- 
gottauon the following exhibit of the cundiion of the Ma- 
ryland banks was elicited: é 

Tuble of circulation and specie of banks in Baltimore. 

CIRCULATION. 
310 ¢ ene Total. 


Dates. Specie, 


January 4, 1836, 


1,066,913 $8 2,009,703 85 
© 2. 1537, [1,912,275 OU2.059 906 OU 
May I, 1837, not given {1,748,710 85 
January 1. 1833, s 2110951 95 
July 1, 1333, eo 12,139,747 StL 140,555 50 
January 6, 1340, 11,118,070 63 2,193,565 °63)1 050.423 69 
© 4, 1841, | 805,806 35:1,751,996 33) 1,231,563 76 
The Jacksonville bank of Florida has resumed specie 
payments, and is ready to redeem all rs habitities in gold 
ond silver. lt has, also, made arrangements for the re- 
demption ofits notes in New York, at one anda half 
per cent. discount. 


79,971 


Corron Market. A number of items of interest will 
be found under our foreign articles. 

Bombay Price Current, August 23. Towards the cluse 
of last month the cotton market experienced a decline. 
ebutsince the arrival of the overland mail, prices have 
improved and purchases have been made vn an exten- 
sive scale. The next crops will probaby be large, favor- 
able accounts ofthe weather having been received trom 
ail districts. 

Terian cotton. The honorable A. Hatchinson, in a 
leter tu his excellency, M. B. Lumar, president of ‘Texas, 
describes at some length a species of cotton found in the 
western partot Texas, which he has been pleased to term 
the silk cotton, owing to its superior fineness and white- 
ness. [tis said to be of luxuriant growth, and is gene- 
rally regarded as of the South Sea variety. 

The cotton crop, r 
counties of Baker, Early, Lee, Randolph, Sies art, Sump- 
ter, Macon, Dooiy, Pulaski. &c. and we take pleasure 
in stating apon the authority of numerous individuals, 
as well as our own-observation, that the cotton crop in 
that section of Georgia will yield at Jeast oue third more | 


than any crop within ten years past: iu fact, thatthe pre- | per 


geot eron i by for he Dest eyer ROSAD OD treceoantiy. 
Weine oce rii af thal unt Ben ena, Uur cuuniy 
would make fifteen bales to the hand this season. j 
persun wio my be d.spused to doubt this statement cau 


We jiarsed, in our route, through the | 


~ 
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be furnished with names, testifying to its anthenticity, by 
calling un us. Sandersville (S. C.) Telescope. 


Wis1Ram Corin, the common ancestor of allin this 
country who bear that name, came from Bnxton, county 
of Derbyshire, Eugiand, in the year 1642, settled at Salis- 
bury, Matache. and thence removed in 1662 to 
Nantucket, where he died October 2, 168 1—one hundred 
and sixty years ago. [n the year 1691 his descendants 
were estimated at 740; in 1722, at 1,580; and in 1827—105 
years atterwards—at twenty five thuusand—a fourth part 
of whom, 3t least. were inhabitants of Nantucket, “the 
nucleus of the Coffin family.” 


Dratas. Amongst the deaths of which we have re- 
ceived accounts during the week, was that of capt. S. B. 
Griffing, master of the N. Y. packet ship Montreal, who 
was found dead on opening the cabin of the ship whilst 
lying in St. Katherine’s dock, suppused to be occasioned 
by an ashmatic disease to which he was subiect. 

At Washington, on the 6th inst. Thomas Dungun, esq. 
of the treasury department, uged about 68 years. 


Enitors. Queen Victoria has no scruples with regard 
tothe promonen of editors to high stations of honor.— 
Immediately after the late political struggle, she conferred 
a baronetcy on John Easthope, esq. Re able and dis- 
Unguished conductor of the London Morning Chronicle, 
the leading organ of liberal politics in England. 


Evecrions. The Mussachusetts election took place on 
the 7h instant. We have sufficient of the returns to 
ascertain that Governor Davis, (Whig), is re-elected by 
a considerable majority—and that there will be a whig 
majority in each branch of the legislature. The full re- 
turns will reach usin time for the next number. 

The Michigan election took place on the 2d instant, 
and has resulted in a decided Van Buren victory. The 
Van Buren candidate tor governor will have a large ma- 
jority, and each branch of the legislature will have a ma- 
joruy of Van Buren members. 


Kentucky. The special election for a representative 
from Heury county, resulis iu the choice of klijah H. 
Nutall, esq. Van Buren, by about 150 majority over his 
whig opponent. 

In Nelson, Mr. Wickliffe, whig, has been elected over 
Mr. Howell, also a whig, by 2 or 300 votes, in place of J. 
P. Hardin, esq. resigned. 


Excnanece. London, the 9th October. 
Amsterdam, 3in. 12.4; florins and stivers for 1l. stg. 
Rotterdam 12.43 do ** 1 do. 
Antwerp 12.33 do “ 1 do. 
Hamburg 13.10; marcs&s.banco “ 1 do. 

aris 25.723 francs & cents ‘“ 1 do. 
Lisbon, 60 ds. 522 pence sig. © t milrea. 
Genoa, 3m. 25.75 lirene & cents “1l stg. 
Leghorn 30.20 lire “IL sg. 


Fiocr. The information by the steamers from Eng- 
land has had the effect to inrprove the prices of flour 
very slightly, Tuesday before receiving the new, sales 
wcre wade in Baumore at $5 75 and on Thursday at 
Fo 5l and $5 875. ‘The inspections of last week amount- 
ed to 13,150 barrels and 695 half burreis. , 

Liverpool, Oct. 15. ‘The duty upon dJoreign wheat has 
advanced to 203. 8d. on peas to 53. per quarter, on flour to 
12s. 5d. per barrel, and upon all other foreign grain isin- 
creased one step over the rates payable in the week end- 
ing yesterday. ‘The impost on British colonial wheat is 
nuw 5s. per quarter, and on flour 3s. per barrel. 

Liverpool, Oct. 20. The stocks of tureizn wheat and 
flonr, Which were liberated here on and since the 23d vf 


945.270- 60 | Un have gone rapidiy mto consumption, and we 
42. 
516512 50 | 


or Þr, 3) H s 
953.350 24 i dth instant. 


have now no gicat chuice of samples of either; sull prices 
have not advanced more thau a few pence per bushel on 
the furiner and abuut 33. per barrel on the latter since the 


Holders continue very firm. as the secondary quality 
and mterior condition of a portion of Boglish whea: crop, 
and the very damp state of a great part of the Irish, with 
the well ascertained deiiciency in the yield, will go far 
towards speedily clearing uff stocks of old, and render a 
large impurtauon trom abroad necessary, a8 carly in the 
comig year, as supplies can be made available. 

ROBERT MAKIN & SONS. 

A correspondent of the New York American writes 
from Liverpouol, October 20ih. 

The corn market has been tending upwards, owing 
partly to the advance in duty on foreign corn, and to the 
reports of injury to the remainder of the crops in Ireland 
and Scotland by the late rains. 

Free flour is now selling at 353, 64.a33s. per barrel. 

There were 80,853 barrels flour and 41,893 bushels 
wheat detivered from the Erie canal during the first week 
in November. 


Mr. Secretary Forsyta. We have heard two cha- 
racters of this departed statesman. Ist. ‘That he has been 
pronounced by British dìplomatists to have been the only 
pubic man in his administration on whose word the 
slizhtest reliance could be placed. 2d. That he was the 
Worst tempered man inthe union, and that England had 
sent the worst tempered man in her dominions (the pre- 


sent ambassador) to be in daily communion with him. 


{Toronto Patriot. 
Hocs. Large supplies of live hogs are arriving at our 


markets—prices range in Baltimore from 33 31 to $3 50 


100 pounds. Pork by wagons $3 75. 


Hrverre Lerors. Wher President Tyler's proclama. 
Ur CHUM azun Ud hu, associaUuas Upon ihe 


Auy | frontier reached England, it gave the hust of news nong- 
ere and panic makers quite a feast of fat things. They 


have 85,000 members of Hunter’: lodges enlisted and 
organized for us. The London Morning Herald of the 
(24th October, insists thai an extensive league haa been 
| formed in the United States, for the purpose of invading 
rand robbing Canada, and murdering its inhabitants; that 
itis presided over by Col. Johnson, vice president under 
Mr. Van Buren. and, a Mr. Scott, nephew to the re- 
| cently appointed cornmander-in-chief of the United States 
army, that the grand eagle of these lodges is Mr. Caleb 
| Cushing, the chairman of the committee of the house of 
representatives on fureign relations, a gentleman who 
was appointed to that responsible position m consequence 
of his concurrence in the general views of Mr. Triers 
cabinet—a position too, which necessarily procures a 
decree of confidence from the secretary of state, su that 
Mr. Cushing may, if so minded, convert that confidence 
into a means of aiding the accursed and diabolical 
schemes of his alleged confederates. 

Ainong others charged with being engaged in theae 
lodges, are the names of Mr. Smith, of St Albans, Gov. 
‘Fairfield, of Maine, Gov. Mason, of Michigan, and Lt. 
Gov. Bradish of New York. No wonder war seemed 
inevitable. 

The terrified London Journal, after making these fear- 
ful disclosures, proceeds to read the president a lecture 
as to what he must doin the exigency; which will, no 
doubt, have all due weight whenever the contingency in 

uestion shall arrive, meantime we must all feel grateful 
or such friendly admonition. 


New Orreans. The New Orleans See of the 3d inst. 
anneunces that the yellow fever has disappeared. The 
reports of the bourd of health may show now and then 
an isolated case of death trom this cause; but as an epi- 
demic, or even as a source of danger tu the new comer, 
us terrors have departed. 


PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTION. A_correspondentin the 
St. Louis Agus proposes the holding a national con- 
vention of the Van Buren party, in Baltimore, on the 
first Monday in November, 1842, for the twotold object 
of nominating a president and vice president and taking 
some action in relation to the resumption and specie 
paving of banks, and proposing a radical reform in the 
enure banking system. 


Printers iN Lonpon. There are Sepia in Lon- 
don 1200 uncmployed compositors and pressmen; many 
of them with large families, and in a state of absolute 
starvation. Their present condition is caused by the 
depressed state of the bookselling and publishing trade, 
by the litle business done by parliament, and by the sub- 
stitution of mechanical power for human labor. 

P [London Times. 


Srecie. According toa table published in the New 
York Express of Saturday, the export of specie from the 
Ist to the 27th of October, amounted to 31,269,181, of 
which $1,135 052 was silver, and $134,129 gold. 

Mexican dollars are quoted in New York at 2! flat. 

The Chilico he (Ohio) Advertiser states that the bank 
of Chilicothe, last week, shipped between sixty and one 
hundred thousand dollars in specie to New York. Larga 
sums have also lately been drawn fiom St, Louis, (Mis- 
souri.) These shipments, from points so remote, indicate 
the imperious character of the tureign demand for coin, 
and is equally demonstrative of the ruinous nature of the 
trade in which the country is engaged. 


Stocks. London Oct. 20ih. American stocks remain 
without any linprovernent, and indeed the apprehensions 
concertnng them have increased. Some New York state 
stock has becn sold at 79 to 78 percent. Ohio is offered 

pat B5 per cent, Louisiana at 77 per cent. United Siates 
banh shares find buyers at Il 23. 62. 

Sales at New York on the Sth inst., 5000 New York 
state 5; at 33; 5000 Ohio sixes of 766, 90; 10900 Kentucky 
sixes 31; 0000 [uinois sixes 1570, 425 a 43; 0000 Indiana 
dollar bonds 445 at 12 1mm., 3000 do. 445; U. S. Bank 44, 

Bieknei’s Reporter says that the tauney circles in 
Philadelphia last week were somewnat feverish, although 
the vut door rares ranged from 7 ta 9 perct. per annum 
on frat rive paper. Several gf our banks deciared semi 
annual dividends. In no msance was higher than 
nine per ceat. declared; while tne Gi ard, in order to 
save uts charter, only distributed one cent a share. The 
truth is—several of our banks have large poruons of their 
capital lucked up by the debt due them by the bank of 
the United States; and hence, having but kirle funds to 
nade upon, they inust have made very lite money.— 
S:ecks continue friehtfully low. Girard sold a dav or 
two aro ns low as 22! for 50 The United States has 
gone down to almost nothing, having in several instances 

sold as low as 33. The Bank of Penns slvaniais quoted 

at 200 and 2U5—whele the Bank of Philadelphia sels at 
60—or 40 per ct. beluw par. The truth is, we are ina 
sad way in Pennsylvacia with regard to money and bank 
matters, 


Toracco. London, October 20. Soine parcels of very 
low Virginta have chaaged hands at 2gd. to 22d. per Ib. 
butin the expectation of news fom Americn, holders 
ot late have veneraly kept from the market; there is, 
however, hte disposition to purchase, and the mirket 
can hardiy be said to have upened as vet. 

In our market this article tmuintains former quota- 
ons—receipis at Baltimore, light. Inspecnons of the 

‘Inst week 470 hhds. Maryland, 77 Ohio, 10 Virginia and 
2 sterns—'otal 560. ` 


Worrrvracscne din priecs in Baltmere, er receipe 
ot Whe ee kaonastopd THe a wo as eo ieee -ww ir 
prime Maryland red, to $1 Sal 32; Pennsylvania %1 30; 
prime [!lingis red (via New Orleans) $1 32. 
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with some discretion in appointing Santa Ana presi- ; 
‘dent pro tem. only—at least, so say some of the let- 
ters we have seen, though others state that he was | 
simply proclaimed president. Whatever be the title 

iven to this crafty intriguer, there is little question 
fe will manage to retain it and its substantial power, 
as Jong as he possibly can. 

Much is said of the important reformations to be 
established by the new government. The change of 
administration is complete. Tornel has been chosen 
minister of war, Gomez Pedraza, secretary of the 
navy, Castillon minister of the interior, and Garcia, 
minister of finance. 


a 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Honduras papers to the 2d ultimo, contain an ac- 
count of an attempt to assassinate Gen. CARRERA, 
the virtual head of affairs in Central America, by a 
player named Chepillo Andrade. CARRERA Was 
sligħtly wounded; 
the assassin on the spot. A political farce has been 
played off in offering the presidential chair to CARRE- 
Ra, by whom it was refused. It has been accepted by 
senor Vevancio Lorez, a lawyer. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Cuanzes Davies, late professor of mathematics in 
the military academy at West Point, to be a paymas- 
ter in the army, in the place of major Donal Fra- 
ser, resigned. 


A 


CONSULS. The president has recognised James 
B. Behen as consul for Hanover, and Charles Chris- 
tian Hohenberger for Austria, both for the port of 
New Orleans. 


TEXAS. 


The Austin Sentinel of Sept. 30, gives an accaunt 
of a Mexican foray made in Refugio county and 
on San Patricio, about the 18th of September. 

_Sociery. It appears that Shelby co. (Texas) is 
divided into two violent parties, termeg Regulators 
and Moderators. The former are two to one, and 
several bloody fights have occurred. After giving a 
history of their origin and some of their deeds, the 
San Augustine Red Lander of the 21st ult. adds: 
‘While in this state of pay organization, several 
persons were killed and wounded on each side; 
among them some valuable citizens, and some whose 
‘lives were especially sought, as offenders against the 
Jaws. The colonel commandant of the militia of 
San Augustine county has received orders to draught 
two hundred men to quell the traitorous factions. 


By the arrival of the United States revenue cutter 
Jackson, Lieutenant Grover, from Galveston, late 
intelligence has been received from Texas and the 
Santa Fe expedition.- The cutter left Galveston on 
the 31st October. At the time of her departure, the 
Texian navy, consisting of the sloop of war Austin, 
and the brigs Archer, Wharton and Zavala, were fitting 
out for an expedition against Mexico to be carried 
on in concert with the government of Yucatan. We 
shall probably soon hear of the two parties having 
come to blows. 


The news of the safe arrival of the Santa Fe ex 
‘dition received per Galveston papers of the 26th ult. 
will be gratifying to the citizens of New Orleans, 
-several of whom have friends and relatives engaged 
in that enterprise. The Galvestonian says that the 
commissioners and volunteers had been cordially re- 
ceived by the citizens of Santa Fe. The trade in 

that place was brisk and tranquillity prevailed. 
[N O. Bee. 


a 


MINISTER TO CENTRAL AMERICA. Gewe- 
ral Murphy of Ohio, who has been appoine by the 
president, minister extraordinary to sentral Ameri- 
ca, sailed for his destination, on Tuesday, from New 
York, in the brig Florida Blanca, bound to Balize. 


aage 


PRESIDENT TYLER AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
To his excellency John Tyler, president of the United 
States, 

Sır: Your friends and old constituents in New Kent, 
beg, to avail themselves of your visit to their county, 
to tender you a public dinner to be given at New 
Kent court house, on any day that it may be your 
pleasure to name, as a manifestation of their long 
cherished love and respect for you, both as a pan 
and politician; which, they trust to be pardoned for 
saying, have been greatly enhanced by the firmness 
of purpore and devotion to principle, which you have 
recently exhibited under circumstances of a greatly 
embarrassing nature. 


We hope, sir, that it may suit your convenience, 
and be entirely compatible with your views of pro- 
priety, to accept this invitation, and we flatter our- 
selves that we can give you a reception at a festive 
board in old New Kent, that will in some measure, 
we trust, compensate you for the invective you have 
received at the hands of another portion of’. your old 
constituents. 

With wishes for your long continued health and 
happiness, we subscribe ourselves, truly, your person- 
al and political friends. 

ED. G. CRUMP, 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON, 
JOHN G. CRUMP, 
W. R. C. DOUGLAS, 
CHESLEY JONES, 
Committee. 


MEXICO. 


_ The schooner Waterwitch, Capt. Arnous, which ar 
rived fromVera Cruz, brings confirmation of the intel- 
ligence published by us a few days since. 
_ ANOTHER RevoLuTION 18 EFFECTED. Santa Ana 
is at the head of the government, and Bustamente has, 
probably, by this time, left for Europe. Jt appears 
that a convention has been held in the city of Mexico, 
and had deposed Bustamente and given supreme 
pori to Santa Ana iu his stead. The New Orleans 
says: We, have no doubt the convention acted 
upon the principle of supporting the strongest party, 
and it is altogether likely that had Bustamente van- 
quished Santa Ana, he would have received from the | for my speedy return to the seat of government, pia- 
„convention those marks of favor which are now ex- | ces it out of my power to do so. I can, however, do 
tended to his rival. Success renders most things 'no less than return to you, and those you a ios 


Jawful. Still the convention appears to h ted | é 
Vou. Xi—Sıa. 12. ppe ave acted my grateful thanks, for the kind sentiments o regard 


Cedar Hill, New Kent county, Nov. 8. 
GENTLEMEN: Few things would afford me more 
pleasure than to meet my friends and old constituents 
of this county at the festive board, in pursuance of 
your polite invitation; but the necessity which exists 


hut drew his sword and sabred | 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


and confidence, which you have been pleased to ex- 
press towards me. Shall I not be justified by the 
people of this ancient county, in the declaration, that, 
when as long ago as twenty-five years, they did me 
the honor to confer thefr almost unanimous suffrages 
upon me, as their representative in congress, the po- 
litical principles which I then avowed, have been the 
same, which, since my accession to the presidency, I 
have dared to vindicate and maintain, at the expense 
of the bitterest denunciations which have heretof 
assailed a public functionary. : 


The same opinions as to the power of co to 
charter a national bank, which I then avowed in the 
presence of your fathers, and of many who still sur 
vive among you, and which, as your representative, 
I strenuously in 1819, are still maintained 
with abiding and undiminished conviction. I was 
then sustained by the people of this district, with al- 
most entire unanimity, and I therefore take leave to 
say, that if any of them are converts to new opinions, 
they might, at Least, have granted to me, as the 
chief magistrate, bound by oath to support the con- 
stitution, the benefits of the new- lights of reason 
which have been shed upon them, before they united 
with others, in a spirit of unqualified denunciation. 
What would they have me to do? Would they have 
me sacrifice the consistency of my past life, for party 
ends? Or, what is of far more importance, both mo- 
rally and politically, would tbey require of the chief 
magistrate of this glorious union, to surrender all 
claim to THEIR respect, by violating his oath of office, 
in order gratify the moloch of party? If they would 
have so great a sacrifice, then I am proud to say, 
they will not receive it at my hands. I censure no 
man for his opinion on this or any other subject—but 
while I award to him the right totthink for himself, 
should he not exempt me from us denunciations be- 
cause Į cannot think as he does? 


_ I beg you to be assured, gentlemen, that the invec- 
tives to which I have been subjected, have in no de- 
gree, disturbed my equanimity. Amid the torrents 
of abuse, no matter by what motives dictated, which 
have been uttered against me, ‘‘my pulse has kept as 
healthful music,” as if nothing had occurred. The 
light reflected from burning effigies, has only served 
to render the path of duty more plain. In that path 
] shal} walk, my confidence being placed in the pa 
triotism, discernment and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people, whose interests are always best sustain- 
ed by a firm observance of constitutional require- 
ments. 

‘I tender to you, individually, assurances of great 

fp aa x Tati TYLER. 

o Edw . Crump, George Williamson, Joha G. 

Cn; W. R. C. Douglas and Chesley Jones, com- 
ee, 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. The National 
Intelligencer says: We recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Bennet A. Crawford, of New Orleans 
to be judge of the United States“for the district of 
Louisiana, in the place of Theodore H. McCaleb, de- 


ceased. 


_ An extraordinary imposition appears to have been 
in this matter, practised on the president, as it ap- 
ars from the last New Orleans papers that Judge 
cCaleb is not only alive but has not been sick—of 
course Mr. Crawford’s appointment is a nullity.— 
The New Orleans Bulletin of the 2d instant says: 
“The most astounding announcement of the day 
has been that officially given out in Washington of a 
successor to Judge McCaleh, af this district, on ac- 
count of his decease. Our citizens do not need to be 
informed that the judge is not only alive byt in good 
health. There is a mystery in this matter that re- 
quires unravelling.” 


The Madisonian, professing to derive Information 


j from the highest source, states the facts to be-~— 


“That the secretary of state received itive as- 
surances of the fact of Judge McCaleb’s Roath from 
a gentleman of the highest character; 

«That in consequence of this positively asserted 
death, another person was thereupon recommended 
to fill the vacancy; : 

. «That the immediate appointment of q successor 
was urged, on the ground, that, as the recently ap» 
inted marshal could only qualify to his po ssion 
fore the district judge, the instructions which had 
emanated from the state department and the solicitor 
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of the treasury could not be executed, until a suc- 
cessor to Judge McCaleb was appointed; and that 
great hazard was said to be incurred in the comple- 
tion of the census of the district, (by the Ist of De- 
cember); which, failing, the state of Louisiana might 
be deprived of her just rights, for ten years to come, 
in the congressional representation.” 

“U is representation of facts and reasons, the 
president, as was obviously most proper, supplied 
the supposed vacancy by the appointment of Mr. 
Crawford ” 

«Mr. Crawford was of course no applicant for the 
office; but the state department possessed strong evi- 
dence of his qualification for a ee station, and 
the president promptly appointed him. 

“Such, adds the Madisonian, are the facts and 
circumstances of this painful and untoward case; 
reflecting no discredit upon the president for want of 
foresight, but lasting reproach upon those who have 
thus made a mockery of death! when death within 

the passing year has caused so many to mourn!” 

SPECIAL ELECTION. Messrs. Banks and Smith 
have both resigned their pretensions to a seat in the 
house of representatives from the Spottsylvania dis- 
trict. Mr. Banks was returned by a few votes, and 
Mr. Smith contested his seat at the last session. The 
acting governor of Virginia has ordered a new elec- 
‘tion to take place on the 29th inst. Spottsylvania, 
Culpepper, Rappahannock, Madison, Orange and 
Green counties constitute the district. 


CONGRESSMEN; —RUMORS OF RESIGNA- 
TION, &c. Without having any thing official upon 
the subject, various publications have appeared indi- 
cating that Jous Q. Apams will decline to be a can- 
didate for re-election to the house of representatives 
after the present term. 
` The New York Tribune says: “It is now morally 
certain that the hon. Henry Crar will feel constrain- 
ed, by the state of his health, which was impaired 
by his intense labors and anxieties at the extra ses- 
sion, to tender his resignation upon the assembling of 
the Kentucky legislature, with a view of spending 
the winter in a more southern clime. Mr. Cray is 
expected to spend the winter in Cuba or some other 
of the West India islands. If the fervent aspirations 
of thousands could secure his aban then might 
we be sure that the service of this peerless statesman 
would not soon be lost to his country.” 

The Express says that Mr. Caray's particular 
friends in New York profess to be ignorant of the 
intention attributed to him. 

The National Intelligencer adds, “that the report 
has not reached this city from any authentic source, 
so far as we have heard.” 

The Baltimore American of yesterday says, “the 
rumor of the intended resignation of this distinguish- 
ed statesman is probably unfounded. We have seen 
a letter from Mr. Clay to a gentleman of this city, of 
the date of the 11th instant, in which no aHusion is 
made either to the writer’s ill health, or to any in- 
tended resignation of his seat in the U. 8. senate.— 
It is altogether likely that if any such cause of retire- 
ment had existed, or any such purpose been enter- 
tained, some reference to both would have occurred 
in the letter. We have reason to believe that the 
patriotic services of the country’s ablest friend will 
not yet be withdrawn from the public councils of the 

nation.” , = 

A report similar to the abore is also contained in 
several journals, that Mr. Cuay, of Alabama will be 
induced’by the state of his health to resign his seat 
in the senate. 

Mr. Dawson of Georgia, it is stated, intends re- 
signing his seat in the house of representatives, 


THE CAROLINE AFFAIR. We extract the 
following from the Toronto Herald:‘*A Carn—Sir 
Allen McNab requests all persons who were directly 
concerned in the capture and destruction of the pira- 
tical steamer “Caroline,” will forward to him, at 
Dandurn with the least possible delay, their address, 
place of residence, profession or calling, and age; and 
if they had suffered any loss in consequence of their 
share in that exploit, to be good enough to state the 
‘game; and also to furnish any other P they 
may desire to communicate relating thereto. 

tober 29, 1841.” 


THE GROGAN AFFAIR. The Montreal Ga- 
zette says: We understand that in pursuance of the 
directions of sir Richard Jackson, the administrator 
of the government, and commander of the forces, a 
court martial was lately held on Mr. Johnson, an offi- 
cer of Colonel Dyer’s corps, for participating in the 
capture of Grogan, in the territories of the United 
States, and that having pleaded guilty, and after ad- 
dressing the court, in mitigation of punishment, he 
was sentenced to be discharged from the corps.” 


SUIT AGAINST COLLECTOR HOYT. The. 
New York Express states that ‘in the year 1839 Mr. | 
Horr, the late collector of the port of New York, 
caused the flight of a number of foreigners for alleg- 
ed frauds on the revenue, and subsequently suffered 
them to return, on the payment of what we denomi- 
nated, then and now, “hush money.” We then be- 
lieved, and asserted in our columns, that there was 
no ground for the exaction of this money; and we 
understand that evidence of the correctness of this 
opinion has been fully substantiated. There were 
then mercantile houses who refused to compromise 
or to leave the country; and they were held to bail, 
by Mr. Hoyt, in such various sums as suited the 
whims of the then collector, acting upon the advice 
of the then district attorney and the authorities at 
Washington. The destruction of their business fol- 
lowed this attempt to destroy their good name; but 
they steadfastly refused to compromise. We under- 
stand that, failing to exact money, the United States 
have discontinued these suits; and that one of the 
houses, through their counsel, Messrs. Dutcher, 
Reynolds, and Platt, have held Mr. Hoyt to bail, in 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars, to answer for his 
conduct.” : ° 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE, between 
Lord Parmersrton the retiring minister of foreign 
affairs, and Mr. Srevenson the retiring American 
minister in London, relative to the dormant question of 
the “right of search” which was the main point of 
dispute that led to the last war between the two 
countries, was conducted no doubt with the utmost 
talents of each of those statesmen, with a view of 
vindicating the rights of the one country and the pre- 
tensions which are resorted to to justify the measures 
of the other. It is a delicate and exceedingly impor- 
tant topic, but susceptible without doubt, of amica- 
ble adjustment by a treaty, in which mutual arrange- 
ments may be made to effect an object not less desi- 
rable in one country than the other, and yet by 
which no national right shall èe compromitted. The 
responsibilities of preserving harmony will be more 
deeply imposed upon those who are about to assume, 
than upon those who are leaving official stations to 
their respective political opponents, and it is fervent- 
ly to be hoped that they may bring conciliatory dis- 
positions with them to the consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

A previous correspondence had between Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Stevenson on this same subject will 
be found below. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH—SUPPRESSION OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Tue Unitep States. The following are extracts 
from correspondence with foreign powers, not par- 
ties to conventions giving right of searching vessels 
suspected of slave trade, reeently presented to both 
houses of parliament by command of her majesty: 
Mg. Stevenson TO ViscounT PALMERSTON. 32 Up- 

PER GROSVENOR 8TREET, Nov. 13, 1840. 
( Received November 14. ) 

The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States, has been in- 
structed by his government to transmit to Lord Pal- 
merston, her majesty’s principal secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, the accompanying papers, containing 
the evidence of another unwarrantable search, de- 
tention and ill usage of an American vessel and her 
crew, on the coast of Africa, by one of her majesty’s 
cruisers, employed for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and which, in the opinion of the president, 
forms a proper subject for complaint and satisfactory 
retribution. 

The following are the prominent facts of the case. 

The American brig Douglas, of Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, of 200 tons burthen, and commanded by 
Alvin Baker, master, and Wm. Arnold, mate, sailed 
from Havana on the 5th August, 1839, laden with a 
cargo of merchandise, and having sundry passengers 
on board, sailed for the port of the river Bras. 

That on the 31st of October, this brig, whilst pur- 
suing her voyage, was boarded by Lieutenant Seg- 
ram from her majesty’s brigantine cruiser, the Ter- 
magant, with some of crew, who proceeded forth- 
with to overhaul the ship’s papers and passengers’ 
passports, ordered the hatches, which were closed, 
to be broken open, the American flag, which was 
then flying, to be hauled down, and the vessel seized 
as a slaver. 

That the captain’s papers and log book were then 
demanded, and taken on board the Termagant, and 


a 2 


the Douglas committed to the charge of a master and 
crew from the British cruiser, who immediately or- 


.dered the sails to be set and proceded to sea. 


At 6 o’clock, P. M. ten men were sent on board 
with arms and provisious, and the passengers taken 
to the Termagant, and both vessels then made sail 
and stood to the wesward. 

That on the 23d of October, about daylight, the 
Termagant, came alongside the Douglas, with the 
purser and one of her passengers, for stores and pro- 
visions, and then returned to the cruiser. 

That from the 21st to the 26th October, the Ame- 
rican brig continued in charge of her cruiser, when 
they parted, and lost sight of each other, the brig, 
however, stil] continuing in possession of the officer 
and men from the Termagant. - 

That on the 29th, and to the westward of Popoe, 
on the African coast, the Termagant again appeared 
alongside the Douglas, and hove to; sent the super- 
cargo and purser on board, ordered Captain Baker 
on board the cruiser, and Lieutenant Segram then 
delivered him his papers, with permission to proceed 
on his voyage. 

The passengers were also permitted to return to 
the Douglas, and the Termagant having taken her 
prize crew and officer on board, the Douglas, made 
all sail for the river Bras. 

That on the 6th November, the Douglas anchored 
in the Nun, a river on the African coast, which she 
left on the 14th of December, and proceeded in bal- 
last to Curacoa, where she arrived on the 23d Jan. 
1840. 

That on the 6th February, she sailed from Cura- 
coa with a cargo of salt for the Havana, which she 
reached on the 21st of that month. 

That in the passage from the pestilential coast of 
Africa to Curacoa, the Douglas lost three of her 
crew; two American seamen, viz: Hamilton Day, of 
Providence, and Andrew Clough, of Boston, and 
Frederick Walton, a British subject, who were taken 
ill and died. 

That the Douglas, at the time of her sailing from 
the Havana, was tight, staunch and strong, had her 
hatches well caulked and covered, and was well and 
sufficiently manned, and provided with all things 
needful for her voyage, and was in that state when 
she was boarded and literally captured by the Bri- 
tish cruisers. 

Such are the facts detailed in the protest of the 
captain and mate, herewith transmitted, and which, 
it is presumed, can leave no doubt as to the unpro- 
voked and flagrant character of the proceeding, or 
the reparation due to the rights of the United States, 
and the honor of their flag. W 

In presenting the subject to the notice of her ma- 
jesty’s government, it cannot be needful that the un- 
dersigned should do more than refer Lord Palmer- 
ston to the correspondence which has heretofore 
taken place betwcen the two governments, and more 
especially to the three notes which the undersigned 
had the honor of addressing to his lordship under 
date of 5th of February, 15th of May, and 11th of 
August last and to express the painful regret which 
the government of the United States feels that the 
remonstrances which have been heretofore made 
should have proved unavailing in preventing the 
repetition of such abuses as those which have so re- 

eatedly been made the subject of complaint against 
Her majesty’s naval officers. 

Her majesty’s government cannot be insensible 
of the strong desire which the government of the 
United States, and the nation at large, feel in the 
complete annihilation of the African slave trade. 

‘The course pursued for the last 30 years is best 
calculated to mark the feelings and opinions of the 
government and people of the United States in re- 
lation to a traffic now properly regarded by most 
civilized nations as alike repugnant to justice and hu- 
manity, and which, in relation to the U. States, is 
not the less so to all the dictates of a sound policy. 

It is true that the American government have de- 
clined to become a party in treaties with other na- 
tions for the suppression of the slave trade. Although 
repeatedly urged hy her majesty’s government to do 
so, the United States has been forced to decline all 
conventional arrangements by which the officers of 
ships of war of either country should have the right 
to board, search, or capture, or carry into foreign 
ports for adjudication, the vessels of cach other en- 
gaged in the slave trade. Indeed, it may be well 
doubted, apart from other considerations, whether the 
constitutional powers of the American government 
would be competent to carry into effect those por- 
tions of the existing system so indispensably necessa- 
ry to give it the character of just reciprocity. 

The objections on the of the United States 
have been repeatedly and frankly made known to 
her majesty’s government, and are doubtless well 
understood by the British cabinet: and the more es- 
pecially so, as it was an obstacle proceeding from the 
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same principle which it is presumed prevented Great 
Britain herself from becoming formally a party to the 
holy alliance. It will not, however, be understood 
that the United States have been insensible to the 
friendly spirit of confidence with which these appli- 
cations have been made on the part of her majesty’s 
government, or that the United States have ceased 
to feel that strong solicitude for the total annihila- 
tion of the traffic, which has distinguished the whole 
course of their policy. On the contrary, having been 
the first to abolish, within the extent of their avtho- 
rity, the transportation of the natives of Africa into 
slavery, by prohibiting the introduction of slaves, and 
by punishing their own citizens for participating in 
the traffic; and having, moreover, taken the steps 
which it deemed proper to prevent the abuse of their 
flag by the subjects of other powers, the government 
of the United States cannot but feel sincere gratifi- 
cation at the progress madc, by the efforts of other 
nations, for the general extinction of this odious traf- 
fic, and, consequently, undiminished solicitude to 
pire the fullest efficacy to their own laws and regu- 
tions on the subject. 

They cannot, however, consent that the provisions 
of the treaties in force between Great Britain and 
other powers for its abolition, and to which they are 

- not a party, should bemade to operate upon the com- 
merce and citizens of the United States. It cannot 
butbe apparent to her majesty’s government that 
these treaties are of a nature which cannot, and ought 
not, to be applied to the United States, under any re- 
strictions or modifications whatever, and the more 
especially as they have neither colonies, nor the 
means of carrying out those measures of maritime 
policy and surveillance which form the basis of these 
treaties and are so indispensably necessary to their 
execution. 

In withholding its assent; therefore, from the ex- 
isting system, and abstaining from all conventional 
arrangements yielding the right of search to the arm- 
ed vessels and cruisers of each other, her majesty’s 
ee must be sensible that the United States 

ave been influenced alone by considerations arising 
out of the character of their institutions and policy, 
and that having taken the measures which it deemed 
to be expedient and proper in relation to this subject, 
the government of the United States can only leave 
to other nations to pursue freely the course which 
their judgment or policy may dictate, and in relation 
to which the United States certainly can have no 
disposition to interfere. 
he undersigned has therefore been instructed, in 
presenting this case to Lord Palmerston’s notice, 
again in the most earnest manner to assure his lord- 
ship that these continued violations of the flag of the 

United States, and unprovoked wrongs inflicted by 
British cruisers upon the rights and property of its 
citizens, under whatever color or pretext, cannot 
longer be permitted by the government of the United 
States; and that he has accordingly been igstructed 
to express to his lordship the confident expectation 
of the president of the United States, that her majes- 
ty’s government wiil not only at once recognize the 

ropriety and justice of making prompt retribution 

or the unwarrantable conduct of Lieut. Segram in 
the present case, but that it will take suitable and 
efficient means to prevent the future occurrence of 
all such abuses, involving, as they often do, not only 
great private wrong and consequent injury to pro- 
perty and life, but calculated to interrupt that har- 
mony,’which it is for the advantage, and it is no 
doubt the desire of both governments to preserve. 

The undersigned prays Lord Palmerston to accept 

assurances of his distinguished consideration. 

A. STEVENSON. 

The right hon. Viscownt Palmerston, G. C. B. 

(Copies of the protest and charter party accompa- 

nied the cespatch }. 


oa, 


Viscount PALMERSTON To Mr. STEVENSON. 
Foreign office, Nov. 19, 1840. 

The undersigned, her majesty’s principal secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, has received the note 
which Mr. Stevenson, envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary from the United States, address- 
ed to him on the 13th inst. complaining, on the part 
of the United States government, of the conduct of 
Lieutenant Segram, of her majesty’s brigantine 
‘Termagant, in having detained the United States brig 
Douglas. 

The undersigned has to assure Mr. Stevenson that 
her majesty’s government will at all times be desi- 
rous of repressing and preventing any violation of 
the flag of the United States by officers of the British 


ge i 

ith this view, indeed, her majesty’s government 
previously to the receipt of Mr. Stevenson’s note of 
the 13th instant., had, on receiving from Lieutenant 
oe an account of the transaction referred to, 
called upon that officer to explain more fully and 


particularly the ground upon which he had consider- 
ed himself justified in detaining a ship under Ameri- 
can colors, and with papers showing her to be Ame- 
rican property. 

Her majesty’s paar have now directed a 
prompt and searching inquiry to be made into the 
facts of the case, as sta in Mr. Stevenson’s note 
and the undersigned will not fail to communicate 
farther with Mr. Stevenson upon the subject so soon 
as her majesty’s government shall have learned the 
result of the inquiries instituted. 

PALMERSTON. 

A. Stevenson, esq., &c. 


Mr. Stevenson To Viscount PALMERSTON. 
32, Upper Grosvenor-street, Nov. 20, 1840. 
(Received November 20) 

The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States, has the honor 
to sckiiowled e the receipt of the note which Lord 
Palmerston, her majesty’s principal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, addressed to him yesterday in 
reply to that of the undersigned of the 13th instant, 
complaining of the conduct of Lieut. Segram, of 
her majesty’s brigantine Termagant, in relation to 
the American brig Douglas, of the coast of Africa, 
and will take the earliest opportunity of transmitting 
it for the information of his government. 

The undersigned derives, in the meantime, much 
satisfaction from the prompt and friendly assurance 
of Lord Palmerston, that previously to the reccipt of 
the note of the undersigned, Lieut. Segram had been 
called upon to explain fully and particularly the 
proumes upon which he had considered himself justi- 

ed in detaining a ship under the American colors, 
and with American property, and that her majesty’s 
government had further directed a prompt and search- 
ing inquiry to be made into the facts of the case. 
A. STEVENSON, 
The right hon. Viscount Palmerston, G. C. B. &c. 


Viscounr Patmerston ro Mr. Fox. 
Foreign office, December 3, 1840. 
Sir: With reference to my despateh of the 12th of 
June 1840, relative to a vessel, named the Pilgrim, 
which had sailed from Rio de Janeiro, under the flag 
of the United States, laden with slave trade equip- 
ments, for the coast of Africa, E herewith transmit 
to you, for communication to the government of the 
United States the accompanying extract from a des- 
patch from her majesty’s commissioners at Rio de: 
Janeiro, stating that the Pilgrim had returned to that 
port in ballast, after having landed a cargo of slaves. 
PALMERSTON. 
H. S. Fox, esq., &c. i 
(An extract from the Rio commissioners’ despatch 
of August 11, 1840, was enclosed) 


Viscount PALMERSTON to Mr. Stevenson. 
Foreign office, Dec. 8, 1840. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 10th instant*, together with its enclo-. 
sures, on the subject of the African slave trade, and 
I beg to express my thanks to you for that communi- 
cation, and for the information which it contains. 

With reference to the suggestion contained in the 
papers enclosed by you, that a blockade should be 
instituted at the Gallina’s and at New Cess, as an 
effectual means of putting down the slave trade, I 
have much pleasure in acquainting you that a bloc- 
kade has for some time past been regularly manntain- 
ed at the Gallinas by her majesty’s ship Wanderer, | 
and by other vessels under the direction of its com- 
mander, and at New Cess by her majesty’s ship For- 
ester. 

With reference to the supposition of the writer of 
the paper which you have sent me, that British crui- 
sers abstain from taking vessels before they have 
slaves on board, in order that, by capturing such 
vessels after they have taken their slaves on board, 


explain to you, that it is only since the passing of 


which has elapsed since that treaty has been in ope- 
ration, her majesty’s cruisers have taken, and sent in 
for adjudication, 85 Spanish slavers without slaves 
on board, and since the year 1835 her majesty’s crui- 
sers on the coast of Africa have detained and sent in 
for adjudication 14 Brazilian vessels without slaves 
on board, and only two with slaves on board. 

You will see, therefore, from these facts, that the 
writer of the paper in question is entirely mistaken 
in supposing that the British cruizers on the coast of 
Africa look to profit instead of the performance of 
their duty; and I have further to state, in proof of 
the zealous activity of the British cruizers, that all 
the slave vessels sent in for adjudication before any 
of the mixed commissions, whether in Africa, the 
West Indies or Brazil, have been detained and sent in 
by British cruizers, not one of those vessels hav- 
ing been detained by the cruizers of any of the other 
contracting parties to the treaties under the stipula- 
tions of which those slave vessels were condemned. 

PALMERSTON. 
ef. Stevenson, esq. 
Viscount Patmerston ro Mr. Fox. 
Foreign office, Dec. 17, 1840. 

Sir: I received your despatch of the Ist of April 
last, and in compliance with the wish therein ex- 
pressed, on the part of the United States government, 
to be furnished with documentary evidence touching 
the facts disclosed in the case of the United States 
slave schooner Rebecca, I directed her majesty’s 
commissioners to furnish me with any evidence in 
their possession on the points referred to; and I_now 
transmit to you, for communication to the United 
States government, a copy of a despatch from her 
majesty’s commissioners, enclosing certified copies of 
papers connected with the case of the vessel above 
mentioned. PALMERSTON. 

H. S. Fox, esq. &c. 


SOUTHWESTERN CONVENTION. We learn 
from the Cincinnati Gazette, in which paper we be- 
lieve the proposition originated, that the call for a 
southwestern convention, at Louisville or Cincinnati, 
though seconded, is so coldly received, as to incline 
the editor to think it will not be held this autumn. 


There are so many admonitory facts in the items 
which have reached us since our last, in relation to the 
current of the cotton trade of the world, that a care- 
ful perusal of this chapter cannot but be useful to 
American statesmen as well as the southern planters. 
Read—Reflect. There is something more than spe- 
culation to arrest altention—actual results are reach- 
ing us already that speak in an andible tone, and the 
time is not far off when they will come to us trum- 
pet tongued. America will have to meet Great 
Britain in the contest for trade, and it is time to pre- 
pare for the strugg!e—not with arms—but with wise 
and prudent countervailing measures. 


COTTON TRADE. Exports of bales of cotton 
from the port of New Orleans for the last ten years, 
each statement made up to Oct. Ist, with the excep- 
tion of the present year which is made up to Septem- 
ber Ist, as compiled for and published in the New 
Orleans Price Current intelligencer. — 


Whither exported.| 3531-2. 1332-3. 1833—4.)1434-5,]1935—6, 


Great Britain 
France 


North of Europe | 4 205 


South of Europe | 6.387} 1.690) 1,384) 6,901] 12,082 
Constwise 63 201| 95,415) 59,626)124,392) 90,194 
Total 353,104|410,524|161,026/536,991/190, 4195 


| Whither exported, 1336-7 | 183T-€ 1533-9, °39-40, 1840-1. 
the captors may get more prize money, I have to | 


350,700] 183,204] 309,787 


504,768/430,310 
133 530/128 303)120,767 


240,490/183 931 


Great Britain 
France 


the act of 1839 that there has existed any legal au-! Norik of Enrepe| 6431| 7560| 1,466] 23,749] 9.836 
thority to condemn Portuguese ships, detained for. S jyth of Europe | 13,172] 13 992] 9.425] 57,754] 36.364 
being equipped for slave trade, and not having slaves CG jastwise 85,136 105,254]137,734) 122,566] 160,847 
actually on board; and therefore, until that act came |_| 
into operation on the coast of Africa, her majesty’s| Total 383, 969,733,313'579, 179|949,32C] $21,258 


vessels could not detain Portuguese slave vessels | From Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 
until they had actually taken their slaves on board; | Exports of cotton from the port of Mobile, for the 


but with regard to Spanish vessels, the treaty of 1835 last four years, the present ending 31st August, the 
between Great Britain and Spain gave to the mixed others 30 September: 


British and Spanish commission a power to condemn , 1837-38. 1838-39, 1839-40. 1840-41. 
slave vessels under the Spanish flag, if found equipp- To G. Britain 157,114 125,623 257,985 152,528 
ed for the slave trade, even though they might have, France 61,123 22,304 80,528 55,130 
no slaves actually on board; and during the period: Qther foreign 

*Sicm the printed papers Mid before parliament; but pore 5,908 2,905 ae net 9,174 
SR is abyionaly an error as o a o n the | Coastwise 85,876 99,700 5,394 109,886 
Sth being made to acknowledge the receipt of a letter ; 
dated a days afterwards. | Total 310,021 249,645 440.109 317 7p 
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EXPORTS OF BRITISH coTTONS FOR 1840. The cotton holders are very desponding, but they dd 
From the Leede Mercury. not yet make up their minds to anhmit to the large 
We have been favored with the fllescing efeial | reduction demanded by shippers. 

table of the cotton exports of the United Kingdom From the Bombay Times, June 23, 1841. a 
last year, with the countries to which those exports | Propvction or cotton iN Inpta. On examining 
took place. into the supplies of cotton brought to this market 
COTTON Exports For 1840. during the twelve months ending the 31st of May, we 
Declared value of | find that the result is well calculated to astonish those 
cotton manufactures | who have not been marking the progressive increase 


Countries to which and cotton yarn ex- | of this product, but have been dwelling with fancied 
exported. ported from the U.|security on the recollections of what used to consti- 
| Kingdom. tute a large supply for us, viz:—200 to 250,000 bales. 
Northern Europe. It appears, then, that from the first of June, 1840, to 
Russia £1,151,793 the first June, 1841, the imports of cotton into Bom- 
Sweden 66,35 bay have amounted to 174,212,755 pounds; or, on the 
Norway 23,000 peviow average, of 3} cwt. to the bale, 478,606 
nmark 6,328 ales, little short of half a million of screwed bales! 
Prussia 1,961 This is a larger quantity than America produced up 
Germany 3,551,439 to the year 1826, and more than was consumed in 
Holland 2,214,373 England during the same year. In 1825, the entire 
Belgium 206,530 product of the U. States amounted to only 169,860,000 
Southern Europe. pounds, though twelve years after it had reached 

France 209,136 444,214,537 pounds.—Vide McC’s Dict. 
Portugal Proper 728,309 As a further encouragement to the cultivators, we 
Portugal Azores 25,238 may state that the consumption of East India cotton 
Portugal Madeira | 16,667 in Great Britain has increased in a greater ratio than 
Spain and the Balearic Islands 11,181 that of any quality whatever. In 1816, at which pe- 
Spain and the Canaries 28,339 riod the average of American upland was 18!d. and 
Gibraltar 635,821 Surat at 15:d. all the consumption of American was 
Italy and the Italian Islands 1,671,122 4,036 bales,and E. Indian 207 bales per week. In 1839, 
Malta 80,261 when the average price of uplands was 73d. and Su- 
Ionian Islands 49,174 rat at 52d. the consumption of American was 15,644 
Morea and Greek Islands 638 bales, and East Indian 2,142 bales per week; the in- 
Turkey 895,883 crease, in twenty-three years, of the last mentioned, 
Syria and Palestine 216,269 being in the ratioof 1 to 18. In the same period, the 


Africa. consumption of Egyptian, Brazil and West India va- 
64,267 rielies has not doubled. 


Egypt | l 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco 47,047. From the London Literary Gazette, Sept. 11, 1841. 


Western coast of Africa 262,499 INDIAN PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. Connected 
Cape of Good Ho 134,665 with this subject, we rejoice to see that measures are 
rican ports on. thè Red sea being successfully taken to form a national intercom- 
Cape de Verd Islands 2,487 munication of valuable products and manufactures 
St. Helena 1,494 between England and her mighty eastern empire.— 
Mauritius a 159,808 This has been long and most strangely neglected; 
, Asia. and it would have been well worth while to establish 
Arabia — Lk -= a board of commission, with government influence 
East India company’s territories and authority, to direct and superintend so important 
and Ceylon ; 3,873,186 aconcern. As it is, the stimulus appears to have 
Sumatra, Java and other islands of been given by the committee on trade, &c. emanating 
the Indian seas. 272,663 from the Royal Asiatic «society; whose proceeding 
Philippine Islands 141,629 has had a most beneficial effect both at home and in 
China ; ; 327,137 India. We now learn that experiments on the cul- 
British settlements in Australia 179,707 tivation of cotton are promising the greatest results; and 
New Zeal 3,18F that other branches of industry are all being improv- 
South Sea Islands _ i 1,998 ed and promoted by European skill and encourage- 
A _. America ment. The Himalayan fine has been acclimated, and 
British North American colonies 611,303 found extensively useful; and the ‘prodigious’ lu- 
British West Indies 1,234,687 cerne, and other nutritious grasses, of which travel- 
Hayti 161,929 lers have spoken in such high terms of praise, are 


Cuba and other foreign West In- also introduced with every prospect of adding much 


dian colonies 401,382 to our agricultural i i 
J prosperity. Teas, coffees, silks 
United States of America 1,123,439 hundreds of fruits, gums, dyes, medicines and other 
States of Central and South oe 9.0 precious articles of commerce remain yet to be cul- 
eee 49,065. tivated, and jnterchanged in abundance, to the incal- 
eae 2 48,046 culable advantage of both countries. 
Brazil 920,037 THE BOUNDARY. It would a fi 
: ppear from the 
States of the Rio de la Plata ae | following article, which we copy from the St. John’s 
Chili re 7 Courier of the 6th ult. that our neighbors in New , PO 
Peru G J Ald 494,827 Brunswick regarded with dissatisfaction the ex-parte 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Alder- 65.38 survey of the United States government, to deter- 
ney, Man, &c. 381 mine the due north line—and anticipate STO A 
Total exports - £24, 668,618 668,61 p ri S the line should be continued beyond the St. 
O “t The b and the new survey. We believe it 
White or eae bet aor sit e es is generally known that an ex-parte survey of the due 
Printed or J all 8 wen pee north line from the monument, as claimed by the 
Hosiery and sm wares jg 470.292 1b 7101308 American government, has this year been going on 
Twist and yam 72 1U, ° y4Ul, ras Major Graham and other officers of the United 
o4 eca nia | btates topographical engineers, but we believe that 
Total #24,668,618 | the mode of exitying on the survey is not yet fully 


Import of cotton into England, January 1, to August 30, | understood. We therefore have to state that the 
1840 and 1841. American surveyors are running and marking the 


1840. 1841. Increase. Decrease. | line by the transit instrument, or, as we understand 

American 1,013,852 793,829 229,023 | it, making an astronomical survey, they having found, 
Brazil 65,941 81,086 15,145 on trial, that such would give them a considerable 
East Indies 104,348 121,991 17,643 advantage, by carrying a new line considerably to 
Egypt i 24,847 30,261 5,414 the eastward of the line established by the joint 
est Indies 3,308 5,639 . 2,331 survey of the boundary commissioners many years 

— aee O. 
Total 1,216,296 1,052,906 163,490 | A short time since we learned that this new line 


During the six months it appears, then, that the had been extended as far north as the Aroostoo 
decrease in imports was not so great as the decrease | river, where it was 780 yards (nearly half a mile) to 
in quantity taken by the trade. For the coming year | the castward of the former line, and of course inter- 
the supply will be nai nae hae in proportion to the fered seriously with private rights. In one instance, 
consumption. The usual hue and cry is now raised | it was said, the owners of the Jand had resisted the 
from the south as to injury sustained by the new | survey, thrown down the observatory, and driven off 
crop. There is in some sections a little truth in the | the commissioner and his surveyors. We now hear 
matter, but under any circumstances that can now! that the line has been extended nearly to the St. 
arise, the crop will be fully equal to that of last year. | John, and that it will cross the river more than haif 


k | via t 


a eo a a a o ae a e aa 


a mile below the former line, but a very short dis 
tance above the military post at the Grand Falls. 

We ecannot refrain from expressiig a decided dise 
approval of allowing the American surveyors to con- 
tinue their line north of the St. John. 

On this point we feel certain that we merely exe 
press the universal feeling of the people of this pro- 
vince. There is another view of this matter which 
should not be overlooked. The general government 
of the United States say that this line is run by them 
ex parte only, and merely for information; but thé 
state of Maine treats it very differently, and appears 
to consider this survey as establishing the line by 
which they mean to abide. It is generally under 
stood, if not already avowed, that when Gov. Fair 
field is sworn into office next January, he intends to 
take possession of the new line, and sell and settle 
the lands with the least possible delay. Such a 
‘course would produce an instant collision, from which 
we hope long to be spared, but it can hardly be 
avoided if this’survey, which Maine is fully disposed 
and quite determined to consider final, is allowed to 
proceed. [ Boston Mer. Journal. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETOES. We inserted some 
time since a list of the number of vetoes returned by 
the several presidents of the United States. Without 
having time at the moment to ascertain the objects 
of the bills vetoed. A correspondent of the Madiso- 
nian furnishes the following list completed in that re- 
spect: 

Present WASHINGTON. 
April 5, 1793. „Apportionment bill. H. R. 
February 28, 1787. Military establishment. H. R. 
Presipent Manison. 
February 21, 1811. Church in Alexandria. H. R. 
February 28, 1811. Baptist church. H. R. 
November 6, 1812. Naturalization. H. R. 
January 30, ‘“ United States bank. Sen. 
Present Monroe. : 

May 4, 1822. Cumberland road. H. R. 
Presipent Jackson. 

May 27, 1830. Maysville road. H.R. 

May 31, 1830. Washington Turnpike road com- 


pany. Sen. 
Retained_-May 31, 1830. Louisville and Port- 


land canal. Vetoed Dec. 7, 1830. 
ae May 31, 1830. Lighthouses, &c. Veto- 
ed Dec. 7, 1830. H. R. ; 
Quast velo—May 31, 1830. Road from Detroit to 
Chicago. H. R. \ 
July 10, 1830. U. S. bank bill. Sen. 
Dec. 6, 1832. Interest to state. Sen. . 
oe See Harbor bill. . R. 
“« 5,1833. Land bill. Sen. 

June 9, 1836. Day for meeting of con . Sen. 
Pocketed—March 3, 1837. Currency bill. Sen. 
Presipent TYLer. 

August 16, 1841. Fiscal bark bill. Sen. 
Sept. 9, 1841. Fiscal corporation bill. H. R. 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 70. 
Head quarters of the army, adj't gen'ls office. 
Washington, Nov. 6, 1841. 

With a view to the rebuilding of the arsenal at 
Charleston, South Carolina, on a square of ground 
purchased from the city, being the square of which a 
rtion has been occupied as an ordnance store-house, 
a board of officers, airs Pigs capt. John William- 
son, of ordnance; capt. J. M. 

uartermaster of the station; and assistant surgeon 
- M. Cuyler, will assemble in Charleston as soon as 

Dr. Cuyler shall reach that place. 

The board will consider and report— __ 

Ist. Whether the site will probably be healthy. 

2d. Whether it is sufficiently accessible for the re- 
ceipt and issue of military stores; and if so, in what 
manner. ° 

3d. Whether it may with safety and propriety be 
occupied as a depot for gun powder. 

Together with such other points as the beard may 
to be brought to the notice of the de- 


By order: 
R. JONES, adj. gen. 


Buffalo, N. Y. A detachment of the U. S. 
consisting of companies A, E and I, 4th artillery, has 
arrived per steamer Illinois from the vicinity of De- 
troit, their place having been supplied by the 5th re- 
giment from the Mississippi station. Two of the 
companies, A and E, moved immediately eastward 

he rail road for Sackett’s Harbor, while compa- 
ny I, Capt. Scott, remains. 


The steamboat Marietta arrived at St. Louis on 
Oct. 27th from Pittsburg, having on board about 120 
men of the lst regiment of dragoons from Carlisle, 
Pa. and destined for Fort Leavenworth. 


FORTIFICATION ARMAMENTS. The Alexandria Ga 
' zette states that three hundred tons of heavy arma 


| deem ne 
partment. 


Hill, or the assistant ` 


recently passed through the everglades. They en- 
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ment are now shipping from the arsanal, near Wash- 
fngton, for fortifications at Never Rhode Island. 
Nineteen 32 pounders are also shipped for Fort Mc- 
Henry near Baltimore. The wor of arming the 
fortifications has been vigorously prosecuted by the 
present administration. 


VY. 

The Norfolk Beacon says: We learn that the find- 
ing of the court in the case of purser Bridge, who 
was tried before.the naval general court martial 
which convened on board the United States ship Penn- 
sylvania, in June last, upon charges preferred against 
him by commander W. K. Latimer, has been dis- 
approved by the secretary of the navy, it not being 
in his judgment, justified by the evidence in the case. 
The sentence which was a reprimand in general or- 
ders, has therefore been set aside, and Mr. Bridge re- 
lieved from his arrest. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer urges the 
merits of Elizabethtown, the county seat of Hardin 
county, (late McFarland’s ferry), dees the lower 
point of Hurricane Island, on the Ohio river, ninety 
miles above its mouth and on the Ilinois shore as a 
suitable site for the western armory. i 

. . e see, with much pleasure, that proposals are 
Captains McLaughlin and Burk have! issued this morning for. supplying timber to build a 


steam vessel for the U. States, in the navy yard at 


FLORIDA. 


tered a port at Key Biscayne and: Indian Key, and 

eame cat to the north of Cape Roman. In their Southwark. [Pisa U: S.» Gas: 

course they visited Che-ki-ka island, discovered a| The United States ship Ontario, at the Brooklyn 

lake with several islands in it, destroyed a field of| navy yard, has been ordered to be repaired immedi- 

corn of about forty acres, and saw five or six Indians. | ately, and will sail shortly for New Orleans. She is 
° [St Augustine Herald. | intended for a guard-ship off that port. [Sun. 


By the capsizing of two boats in Indian river, Flo-| Reverse or SENTENCE. The secretary of the 
rida, Mr. U. Ashtock, seven United States goldiers, | navy has reversed the decree of the court martial, 
five men and a boy were drowned. held on board the United States ship Pennsylvania 


Dearm. Died at St. Augustine, on the 30th of at Norfolk, sentencing Dr. Hunter and Lieutenant 


October, Dr. Richard Weightman, of the U. S. army, Goden to suspension and acquitted those gentlemen 


. : Siar of the charges made against them, in the most credi- 
earls a ay, en hac = more | table manner. The secretary in his acquittal of those 
yy P : officers, has reflected with merited severity both apon 


Captain Bolton, who preferred the charges against 
them, and the captains who composed the court. He 
has asserted, in the most unequivocal terms, that 
there was no ground for complaint against them, 
much less for a conviction and sentence by court 
martial. [Newark Daily Advertiser. 


THE ARMY, THE NAVY AND THE CHURCH. From 
the Army and Navy Chronicle. It is an interesting 
fact, and perhaps not generally known, that within 
a few years past, as many as twelve or fifteen offi- 
cers of the army, and it is believed some from the 
navy, have laid asıde the military profession for 
the more peaceful, but not less arduous, vocation 
of the Christian ministry, and are now usefully em- 
ployed, in various portions of the United States, in 
preaching the gospel. It is natural that this por 
tion of the clergy should take a deep and peculiar 
interest in the moral and religious condition of our 
army and navy, and that they should be among the 
first to concert measures for the spiritual improve- 
ment of these important branches of the public ser- 
vice. Accordingly, it appears that the incipient mea- 
sures have already been taken, by a portion of the 
clergy above alluded to, in reference to this subject. 
A meeting was held in the vestry room of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s church, in the city of N. York, on the 20th 
October, at which were present the following clergy- 
men, Viz: 

The Rev. Leonidas Polk, bishop of Louisiana. 

Rev. N. Sayres Harris, rector of the church of the i : : t 
Evangelists, Philadelphia. “I accord fully in the views and opinions of that! 

Rev. professor Hackley, of New York. meeting. Convinced that we can rely on our navy | 

Rev. Lewis P. W. Balch, rector of St. Bartholo- alone for the defence of our seaboard during war, and | 
mew’s church, New York. for the protection of our commerce, both in war and | 

The Rev. M. P. Parks, chaplain and professor of ; peace, feel the strongest desire for an immediate 
ethics in the military academy. and iar inerea ar 0o in the ate iA effi- 

; Bi .. | ciency of our vessels of war. Acting upon This con- 

tie, Rev Doon Palk wos ealed ty on ta eri Re a i 
: Y*~ movement on the subject a , 

Whereupon, the following preainble and resolutions requisite order for Anishing the Raritan, which order 


were unanimously adopted: : : : ; 
Whereas, in the Providence of Gop, as we believe, willbe immediately issued. 
NavaL court oF maquiry: The court of inquiry 


we have been called out of the army of the U. States 
into the gospel ministry, we regard ourselves as be-' into the conduct of Capt. Bolton closed its investiga- 
ing, in a peculiar degree, debtors to our former bre- tion on Saturday last. When the evidence was con- 
thren and associates in arms, to do them service, ac- | cluded, Capt. B. (according to the report in the New 
cording to the measure of our ability and opportuni- į York Herald) rose and said: 


ties: therefore, Gentiemen: In explaining m conduct in relation 
1. Resolved, That, for the purpose of adopting some | to leaving the Mediter tanei with the United States 
system of measures, in reference to the spiritual im- ' ship Brandywine, and returning to this coast in last 
provement of the army and navy of our country, we! May, I have very little to say, a8 a detailed state- 
will (Gop willing) meet again at the vestry room of | ment has already been placed before you. The facts 
St. Bartholomew’s church, in the city of New York,! are all in your possession, and I therefore confidently 


It has been stated in several of the public journals, 
that in disapproving certain of the sentences of the 
late naval general court martial at Norfolk, the se- 
cretary pronounced censure on the court itself. We 
are fully authorised to say that this is not the fact. 
The secretary thought it due to the officers that the 
sentences should not be approved, which, of course, 
implies that he thought them wrong; but he pro- 
nounced no censure on the court in terms, and none 
by implication, beyond the mere expression of his 
opinion that they had erred in judgment. 

[ Madisonian. 

Tue Faicats Raritan. A meeting was held re- 
cently in Philadelphia for the purpose of urging the, 
propriety of having this frigate now on the stocks at 
that place completed for service. The reply of the 
secretary of the navy has been published. He says: i 
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always to be relied on. I confidently expected that 
my movement would have been approved, if not ap- 
plauded. Had I doubted this, I would have gone back 
without reporting, by my presence on the coast, ab- 
sence from an assigned station. | 
In coming into the harbor of New York I was only 
actuated by a desire to render the ship, if possible, 
more efficient, by introducing new approver gunnery 
improvements, which I did. J reti1 from the ship 
on account of ill health, and only when I felt quite 
sure that war would not soon occur. All] did was 
done in good faith towards my country and my com- 
manding officer; and I argue that the subsequent more 
EES orders to commander Voorhees resulted 
rom the idea that he would, under existing circum- 
stances, on leaving Mahon, proceed also to this coast. 
The American flags exhibited at the Rock of. Gib- 
raltar might have been hoisted to deceive me, and 
rae ahah not seen when I opened the Rock. On 
ing the coast in a fog, the report of a gun induc- 
ed áll the officers of the Brandywine to suppose, and 
indeed to say to the pilot, that the Ohio was off the 
coast or harbor. I sought our shores, not to get 
home, as that word is familiarly used, but to defend 


‘them. And I did not enter the port till all doubts 


were settled as to the existence of peace. If war 
had existed, all my dexterity would not have avail- 
ed me to get in, for you all know the difficulties and 
risk. Great misconception has existed in the public 
mind, but my actions have been fairly judged of by 
my professional brethren. The present investigation 
will, I trust, entirely exonerate me. E 


Captain Bolton then read a co of a letter to the 
navy board, and then sat down. mmodore Stewart 
then asked the judge advocate if he had got through. 
He replied that he had. Commodore Stewart then 
said, “clear the court,” and the court was cleared. 
On being readmitted we found that the papers had 
been sealed up to be forwarded to the proper de- 
partment at Washington. — 

We also learn that the court considered that in 
the case of the Fulton’s gun, it was fully proved that 
the gun was defective. It was also stated, but did 
not appear directly in the evidence, that so strong 
was the belief of the officers of the squadron ina 
war, that when, soon after the Preble left them, 
they heard a cannonading, the concluded she had 
been caught, and was having a t with the British, 
although it turned out that commander was only 
exercising his men at theirguns. =~ 


The United States ship Cyane, Commander Strib- 
ling, bound to the Pacific, got under way kakies 
morning, between nine and ten o’clock, and proceed- 
ed down the river in fine style, with the wind from 
the southward. 

We understand that the frigate United States Capt. 
Armstrong, destined for the Pacific, will be put in 
commission this morning, and will-hoist the broad 
pendant of Commodore Jones. 

(Norfolk Beacon Nov. 2. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 
RHODE ISLAND. . 
LeorsLarure. The general assembly has adjourn- 
ed after a session of three days and a half. The bu- 
siness transacted was chiefly of a private nature. 


as 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Erection. We have not yet received the com- 
plete returns of the result of the late election. 
The following table from the Boston Atlas, will 
show the result for representatives in the several 
counties. 


at 11 o'clock, A. M. on the 4th Thursday of June, ! jeave the matter with I imp] that 
you. I may simply say, tha ; oi : Voted not 

1842. i _ | in returning I was actuated by a belief that a war Whigs. Opposition. No choice. 4, send. 

_2. Resolved, That such of our brethren in the mi- | between this country and Great Britain was inevita-| Suffolk 36 0 0 0 
nistry as were former frati o with us in the mi- | ble. That opinion Í distinctly expressed before the’ Essex 17 7 5 6 
litary or naval service be invited, and we do hereby in-| council of war, and I acted on it when I found my-| Middlesex 18 21 9 2 
vite them, to meet with us, at the time and place above | self on the ocean. My only aim was to get thel Worcester 37 8 6 2 
specified, and assist by their counsels in furtherance | earliest information upon this point, and I wished to | Hampshire 13 2 3 0 
of the object above indicated. be the first to turn it to the honor of our navy, and | plymouth 10 10 R 3 

3. Resolved, That such officers of the army and | its advantage. In my opinion this could not have) Franklin 10 5 “3 2 
pavy, and those, now in civil life, formerly connect- | been so well accomplished as by my appearance on | Hamden 2 10 e 8 0 
ed with either arm of the service, as are interested | our coast. The English papers stated the sailing ot Berkshire 4 6 2 0 
in the foregoing object, be also invited to be present, | ships of war for our coast, and it was only there that | Norfolk 9 3 6 1 
and co-operate with us in promoting the same; and |] could render myself useful. Under this impression | Bristol 2 9 6 0 
that such as cannot be present be requested to com- | J] acted; my motives as well as m acts are before | Barnstable 2 0 0. '0 
municate with us by letter or otherwise, furnishing | vou. If I have erred it has been in judgment alone. ete ba E Sa 
us with such facts and suggestions as their observa- | This is my conviction; and I sutmit the facts to the . 160 81 50 16 


tions and reflections may supply. 


_ 4. Resolved, As the most eligible means of circulat- 
ing this information, that it be forwarded to the Ar- 
my and Navy Chronicle for publication, and that such 


e 


periodicals as feel an interest in the subject be re- 


quested to copy. 
LEONIDAS POLK, chairman. 
M. P. Parks, secretary. p 


consideration of the honorable the secretary of the 
navy. As much stress has been laid upon the con- 
tents of the letter of Mr. Sprague, ask that it 
may be borne in mind that the relations between the 
two countries continuing unsettled did not warrant 
his conclusions, nor justify me in submitting to his 
judgment, instead of the American minister—as I 
consider that commercial channels of news are not: 


In New Bedford, after three days unsuccessful ef- 
fort to make a choice of representatives, it was voted 
not to send. | í i 

A Necro LecisLaror. They have had some queer 
doings at the late election in the Bay state. It seems 
that in the town of Townsend, Massachusetts, the 
whigs, Van Buren men and abolitionists are equally 
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divided, and each made a nomination for representa- 
tive. As in that state a majority over all is neces- 
sary to an election, both parties urged the abolition- 
ists to withdraw their nomination, and even propos- 
ed to unite with them on a man, who should repre- 
sent either whig or abolition principles, or Van Bu- 
renism and abolition; but the abolitionists would run 
their candidate or prevent a choice. After two or 
three unsuccessful ballotings, the two parties, vexed 
at the obstinacy of their abolition brethren, deter- 
mined to give them a full-blooded abolitionist, with- 
out mistake. They accordingly came to an under- 
standing upon the subject, nominated a very black, 
but very respectable old negro, and marching to the 
lls in a body, elected him as a representative to the 
assachusetts legislature by an overwhelming ma- 
jority! In Massachusetts there is no disqualification 
as to color, and the negro had agreed to take his seat 
as a member if elected. It happened, however, that 
the polls were kept open longer than the usual time, 
and the election is therefore void. A new meeting 
is to be called, and if the abolitionists hold out, the 
negro will be elected. [New York Express. 


One vote. Nearly a dozen members were elect- 
ed by one vote majority. 


Scuoor statistics. The amount raised by town 
taxes the last year, throughout the state, for school 
purposes, was $491,015 23, which added to the 
amount of income of the surplus revenue appropriat- 
ed to the same object, of $9;529 48, makes an annual 
appropriation of HALF A MILLION OF DOLLARS. The 
number of children returned, between the ages of 
four and sixteen, is 183,492. The average sum ap- 
propriated to the instruction of each child, is $2 70. 


VERMONT. 

Poustican Convention. A whig state conven- 
tion has been held at Montpelier, which lasted three 
days, and resulted in the adoption of the following 
resolutions and address: 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, we regard the distinctive principles and 
meagures which the people of Vermont have hitherto, 
in times of trial and triumph, perseveringly maintain- 
ed to be principles in accordance with those of our 
whig fathers of '76, and measures essential to the 
liberty and prosperity of the country— 

Resolved, That we do still adhere to these princi- 
ples and measures, and commend them to the con- 
tinued and constant support of the people, unseduced 
by the temptations of temporizing policy, and unter- 
rified by the onsets of an infuriated opposition. 


Resolved, That in adhering to those principles and 
measures, we must and we d6, insist upon 


- ‘The separation of the purse from the sword; 

The reform of those abuses of the appointing pow- 
er which have heretofore brought the patronage of 
the federal government in conflict with the freedom 
of elections; 

The president to be limited to a single term; 

The right of petition to be maintained unimpaired; 

The national expenses to be regulated by a wise 
regard to the necessities and welfare of the country; 

The right of the states to the public domain to be 
sacredly regarded; and 

The protection of Ameaican industry against fo- 
reign competition, by a discriminating tariff—and 
against the ruinous effects of a depreciated ond un- 
Btable Foras at home, by providing a sound and 
steady national currency. 


Resolved, That the acts of the Jate extra session of 
congress—in the repeal of the sub-treasury; in ro- 
viding for the liquidation of the heavy national debt 
which was incurred by a previous administration; in 
promptly furnishing means for the national defence; 

and in providing for the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public Jands among the several states—alone 
entitle the present whig administration to the grati- 
tude of the American people. 


Resolved, That while one great measure of national 
reform and relief has failed, by a disagrcement be- 
tween the president and congress 8 dicurrecine | 
which we deeply regret—we yet confide in the wis- 
dom and patriotism of congress and the president to 
agree upon such a substitute as will meet the neces- 
sities and the approval of the people. 


~~ S 


l members of the party 
should not be permitted to create disunion, but ought 
rather to stimulate to renewed effort for the preser- 
vation of the party entire. A spirit of liberality is 
all that is needed to insure concert of action, with- 


out which no party can long sustain itself or carry , 
es 


out its princi | 
Resolved, 


hat by the open threat of repeal, made 
py the op 


* 


position in reference to the measures of 


a whig administration, we are forewarned; let us 
then be forearmed, to prevent the destruction of all 
the glorious fruits of the memorable victory of 1840, 
by henceforth ever routing the destructives. | 


Resolved, That we commend to the whigs of Ver- 
mont the full exercise of the spirit of union for the 
sake of their principles and their country; and the 
maintence of a thorough and efficient political orga- 
nization, as a means of securing to Vermont, beyond 
all contingency, for the future, her well earned and 
honorable reputation among the whig states of the 
union. l 


ADDRESS. 
Whigs of Vermont: Inspired with the conviction 
that we have one country to uphold, one constitution 
to support, and one destiny to fulfil; and believing 
that these objects may be best attained by the ascen- 
dancy and development of democratic whig princi- 
ples, a convention of your whig fellow citizens again 
urges upon you a renewal of the same zeal, a re- 
kindling of the same spirit, and an exercise of the 
same mutual forbearance, that animated and encou- 
raged, and sustained us, in the conflict of 1840. 


Entertaining no ill-tempered desire to hold up to 
view the errors, the follies, or the remissness of the 
late administration of the general government, we 
cannot forbear asking you to contrast the imbecility 
and inertness of the past administration, with the 
activity, the vigilance and the sagacity of the pre- 
sent. Your own observation and experience will be 
our warrant for saying, that in the short period that 
has elapsed since the accession of the lamented Har- 
Rison to the presidency, more great and patriotic 
measures have been concerted and matured, and 
more evil has been arrested in its progress, than dur- 
ing the whole four years that preceded it. 


In the law for the distribution of the proceeds aris- 
ing from the sales of the public lands, y the execu- 
tion of which an income will annually accrue to Ver- 
mont fully equal to the ordinary expenses of the 
state; in the revenue law, by which provision is made 
for the payment of the pubiic debt contracted by the 
late administration, in the enlargement and re-orga- 
nization of the navy, the establishment of fortifica- 
tions and other means of defence; and in the law for 
the repeal of the sub-treasury system; we have a 
promise of abundant compensation for all the toil 
and sacrifices incurred in producing their enactment. 
Indeed, with a single exception, already do we find 
spread upon the statute book all the great measures 
of relief, expected from the extra session of con- 
gress; and in regard to that on which a difference of 
opinion arose, we are bound to indul e, and do in- 
dulge, the confident hope and belief, that at the ap- 
proaching session of congress some general and ac- 
ceptable plan will be devised, in which all the de- 
partments of the government will cheerfully con- 
cur. There is, however, another subject, which has 
been, and myst continue to be, made a question in 
our political contests. It is one vitally a ecting the 
prosperity of our state, and as such demands our at- 
tention. By the provisions of the compromise act, 
the duties on foreign merchandise, in the production 
and manufacture of which American industry has 
attempted a competition, will be reduced to so low 
a point in 1842, that unless other measures are ma- 
tured, the spirit of rivalry will be extinguished, and 
the country be again made dependent on the labors 
of the foreign agriculturist and artizan. In other 
words the same question, though somewhat in a va- 
ried form, will again be raised, whether the demand 
for American labor, and the wages of that labor, 
shall maintain the same elevated condition that has 
thus far made the subjects of it respectable, prospe- 
rous and happy, or whether, by diminishing the va- 
rieties of employment, the wages of labor and the 
demand for that labor shall be reduced to so low an 
ebb, that even the foreign artizan in his rags will 
mock the condition of our countrymen? 


_ Upon us, in an important degree, will depend the 

issue of this question. If our principles are worthy 
| the effort that was made for their ascendancy, they 
| are worthy of an equal effort to maintain and perpe- 
| tuate them. And if we would realize the good which 
they promise us—if we would preserve the prudent 
; Councils, the conservative and frugal policy, which 
i characterize our own state government, we must 
| tivity and vigilance, and in- 
and forbearance among our- 


tained. We have adve 
give 
their 
] 


that never flags, and a zeal that never tires. Let e, 
whigs of Vermont borrow patience and energy from | 
their cxample. Let them remember the evi they 


and no rest to. 
“REPEAL” on their. 


have borne under adverse national administrations, 
and learn to be content, while under whig adminis- 
trations, their political “yoke is easy and their burė 
den is light.” And even as a matter of pride, let it 
never be said that the whigs of Vermont, by their 
own negligence or internal divisions, have contribut- 
ed, in any degree, to dim the brightness, or obscure 
the glory of “THE STAR THAT NEVER SETS.” 
š j WM. UPHAM, president. 
AMPDEN CUTTS, ; : 
= cag al as SARGEANT, vice presidents. 
. W.C. CLARKE, . 
Oer BıLLiwas, ? aaa 


THE TARIFF. 

The following resolutions, reported by the select 
committee on the governor’s message, were adopted 
by the house of representatives of Vermont on the 
3d, by the decisive vote of ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 
FIVE to THREE. Politically the house divides about 
120 whig to 85 Van Buren. 

Resolved, That labor, both mental and corporeal, 
is not only the most honorable means, but the only 
true source of wealth. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of our government, at 
all times, to protect and encourage the domestic in- 
dustry of our citizens, by making and enforcing such 
a tariff of duties as will secure our home markets 
from the desperate and disastrous floodings of foreign 
competition. 

Resolved, That we regard the right to enjoy the 
protui of our soil and labor as sacred and as valua- 

le as the right to the soil itself, and that it is equally 
the duty of our government to repel invasions and 
encroachments upon the one as the other. 

Resolved, That the farmer and manufacturer are 
alike vitally interested in such protection, and that 
the prosperity of all ĉlasses and occupations is main- 
ly dependent on the success of our agricultural and 
manufacturing interests. 

Resolved, That the tariff laws now existing are 
highly defective and insufficient, and by that part of 
the compromise act which is to take effect in July 
next will be rendered still more defective, ins 
cient, and unjust. i 

Resolved, That our senators in congress be instruc- 
ted, and our representatives in congress requested, 
to use all honorable means in their power to procure 
the passage of laws which, while they shall guard 
against the numerous frauds and evasions now prac- 
tised upon us by foreigners and foreign agents, and 
while they shall raise a revenue sufficient only for 
the necessary expenses of government, and shall 
have a due regard to the particular interests of every 
section of our country, may give, by protective duties, 
such a preference to domestic over foreign products 
in our own markets, and may so discriminate between 
those articles which we can and those which we 
cannot produce at home as to give a just, sure, and 
salutary encouragement to the industry of every 
American citizen. 


Resolved, That his excellency the governor be re- 
quested to forward a copy of these resolutions to 
each of our senators and representatives in congress. 


NEW YORK. 
PARTIES IN THE LEGISLATURE. The division of 
arties in the legislature of the state of New York, 
or the last seven years, has been as follows: 


| 


SENATE. 
1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 
| Whigs 4 10 14 2 2 415 
V. Buren 28 27 2 18 12 Jll 27 
| ASSEMGLY. 
Whigs 18 33 100 82 70 66 33 
V. Buren 100 95 28 46. 58 62 95 


The years given above show the periods of elec- 
ition. ‘The session of the legislature commencing in 
Jannary of the following year. 


Poriticat. ‘The native American party, N. York, 
who contended for a modification of the constitution 
in regard to the elective franchise, propose calling a 
state convention, with a view to an effective organi- 
zation of that party throughout the state. The re- 
‘cent move in the school question is supposed to have 
' prompted this action. 


| 


NEW JERSEY. 
The governor has appointed the 9th of December 


. as a day of thanksgiving. 


The legislature adjourned on Fridgy, November 
12th, to meet again on 11th January next. But little 
business of importance has been transacted. We 

ewark Advertiser that Isaac South- 

jr. was re-appointed treasurer of the state, and 
Gaddis keeper of the state prison. The bill to 
compel the state banks to resume specie payments on 
or before the 5th of July next, was not finally acted 
upon. : 


d 
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Important Law suit. Mr. S. WappeL, the for- 
mer marshal, of this district, is litigating before the 
supreme court of the United States, a very compre- 
hensive claim against the state of New Jersey. It 
embraces all the land under water in all the rivers of 
East Jersey, and for three leagues beyond the shore. 
No farmer can build a little dock even, if he succeed. 
All the fisheries, ferries and oyster beds in east Jer- 
sey, depend upon the result. It is the most impor- 
tant case that has arisen since the settlement of the 
colony. 

Mr. Geo. Wood and Mr. G. D. Wall, are employ- 
ed by the state to defend its rights; and so important 
is the matter deemed by the legislature, that before 
adjourning they passed this resolution: 

Resolved, That in view of the great and immediate 
improtance of this cause, in respect to the rights of 
this state and its citizens, his excellency, the gover- 
nor, be requested, if he shall deem it compatible with 
his other public duties, to repair in person to the city 
of Washington, and attend the said argument, on be- 
half of this state. 

Which was agreed to. | 

Mr. Waddel sues in the name and in behalf of the 
east Jersey proprietors, and the appeal by the state 
to the supreme court, is from a decision in the cir- 
cuit court, favorable to the claimants. 

The issue of the suit will decide a similar claim by 
the west Jersey proprietors. [N Y. Amer. 


VIRGINIA. 

SOUTHWESTERN Roap. At a convention assembled 
on the 25th of Oct. at Christianburg which number- 
ed about 150 delegates, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to make applica- 
tion to the legislature of Virginia for the construction 
of a McAdamized road from the Tennessee line, near 
Abingdon, to the most eligible point on James river. 

2. Resolred, That the legislature be applied to, to 
make such road wholly on state account, and that 
they be earnestly requested to commence the work 
forthwith. 

3. Resolved, That a committee of three members 
be appointed to draft a memorial to the general 
assembly of Virginia, in accordance with the forego- 
ing resolutions, and that the members of this conven- 
tion be requested to procure signatures to the same. 

Reselved, That the best interests of the country 
demand the completion of the work entrusted to the 
James river and Kanawha company, and that it is 
expedient, in the opinion of the convention, that the 


- aid of the state shall be freely given to this object, in 


manner and extent as the legislature may deem wisest 
and best. 

Resolved, That the members of this convention, in 
their individual character, most respectfully and ear- 
nestly appeal to the legislature to give its early atten- 
tion to the condition of our common schools, and to 
adopt such measurcs as shall in its judgment be 
deemed neccessary to place them upon the most useful 


and efficient footing. 

EDWARD WATTS, Pres't. 
Joun P. Mattuews, S 
James W. SHEFFEy, } Ere area: 


e GEORGIA. 

The legislature of this state commenced its annu- 
al session at Milledgeville on Monday, lst instant, 
and was organized by the election of Robert M. 
Echols as president of the senate, and Wm. B. Wof- 
ford speaker of the house of representatives—both 
members of the opposition party. 

Of the business already introduced, we observe 
that bills have been reported in both houses propos- 
ing a considerable reduction in the salaries of state 
officers, viz: the salary of the governor to be $3,000; 
state house officers, $1,600; judges, $1,680; and mem- 
bers of the legislature, $4 per diem. 


The message of Governor McDonald, which was 
laid before the assembly on Tuesday, is largely oc- 
cupied with the vexed questions of banking and cur- 
rency. It recommends a reform of the system at 
present in operation in the state, by the establish- 
ment of a new state institution, with branches to su- 
percede the local banks as thcir charters expire, in 
the following terms: 

“As a means of obviating the causes which have 
Jed to the disorders pf the currency, a favorable 
change might be made in our banking system. The 
Central bank is the only institution which has diffused 
its accommodations to the people of every occupa- 
tion and profession throughout the state. This should 
be sustained by all the means at the command of the 
Jegislature. ° But, besides this institution, I am satis- 
fied that the public interest would be promoted if 
there were but a single bank, located at our princi- 
pal seaport, with a capital adequate to all commer- 

« ia] purposes, and required to establish a branch at 


each point at which banking facilities are needed.— 
The many advantages which this would have over 
the existing system must be manifest to all. Every 
section of Georgia would have the same currency, 
not liable to loss by unjust exactions of unreasonable 
premiums on exchange, and of nearly uniform value 
throughout the state. By establishing a substantial 
credit at home it would acquire confidence abroad, 
and enable those who wish to use their funds in other 
states to dispose of the notes at little or no sacrifice. 
There would be but little probability that those who 
embark in banking with the view of fabricating mo- 
ney for their own use, could bring the institution un- 
der their contro] so asto execute their purpose.— 
This should be effectually pone against in the 
charter. That many banks have charters as yet un- 
expired may give rise to some difficulty in carrying 
this measure promptly into operation. If the act of 
incorporation were immediately passed, providing 
that no other bank should he chartered, and that the 
charters of those in existence, except that of the 
Central bank, should neither be renewed nor extend- 
ed, it would attract the attention of capitalists, and 
accumulate strength as the other institutions expired. 
I submit these views to your consideration. It is ex- 
pected that they will encounter the opposition of 
many ofthe banks now in existence, and the hostility 
of those towns and cities ambitious of retaining a 
bank. But the public interest alone should be con- 
sulted, and the recommendation is made under the 
firm conviction that it will be promoted by it.” 


A reformation of the state judicial system, by the 
establishment of a supreme court, is also recom- 
mended, as well as the propriety of so altering the 
state constitution as to allow a change of venue in 
criminal cases. On these subjects the governor says: 

“The attention of the .general assembly has been 
frequently called to the amended constitution, au- 
thorising the establishment of a supreme court for 
the correction of errors. I again commend it to 
your consideration. When it is considered that the 
principal object of government is the attainment of 
Justice, it is a matter of surprise that we should rest 
quietly under the aper enon of our system of ju- 
risprudence, in which there is neither security nor 
certainty. The decisions of the circuit judge are 
final abd irreversible, except at his will. His power, 
in cases involving the life, property and liberty of 
the citizen, is absolute and appalling; and, but that 
we have been so long accustomed to its exercise by a 
single individual, it would not be tolerated for a day. 
It has been said, by those opposed to this reform in 
our judiciary, that if one judge errs, three may err. 
This is true; but it is also true that three are not so 
likely to err as one, especially when those three are 
surrounded by circumstances better adapted to full, 
calm and thorough investigation. The principle is 
anti-republican; for the same reasoning would apply 
to the legislature, and lead to the concentration of 
the law-making power in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual. The objection arising from the alleged dela 
of judicial proceedings cannot be available, until it 
is shown that it is better for a man to suffer the wrong 
of an erroneous decision than, by prosecuting his 
rights, attain justice at a slight sacrifice of time.— 
The great utility of such a tribunal strongly recom- 
mends its adoption. It will produce uniformity of 
judicial determinations; by the settlement of legal 
principles it will diminish litigation; and, from the 
published reports of its decisions, an opportunity will 
be afforded every man to understand the authorita- 
tive interpretation of the laws. 

“The constitutional provision, that the trial of all 
criminal cases shall be in the county in which the 
offence was committed, has given rise to much diffi- 
culty, and, in some instances, flagrant injustice.— 
From the law regulating the selection of juries, an 
offender has been enlarged on his own recognizance, 
which amounted to an acquittal, after years of impri- 
sonment in the common jail, from the hal gape: of 
procuring a jury who had not expressed an opinion 
on his case. It is dué to public justice that an im- 
partial trial should be had in every case, and for this 
purpose it is absolutely necessary that power be given 
to the courts to direct a change of venue, when jus- 
tice cannot be obtained without it. I bring this sub- 
ject to your notice, that you may give it the conside- 
ration to which in your judgment it may be entitled.” 

Another part of the message adverts to the misun- 
derstanding between the executive authorities of 
Georgia and New York ci are a fugitive from 
justice, who was charged with the abduction of a ne- 
gro woman, and whom the governor of New York 
refused to arrest and surrender unless proof of the 
facts of the case was first submitted to him. After 
stating the circumstances at some length, the message 
proceeds to recommend the adoption of a regulation 
to prevent a recurrence of the evil, as follows: 

“The spirit of fanaticism, against which we have 
to contend, is ardent, untiring, artful and insidious. 


It has sent its missiles into a neighboring state, and 

rhaps into our own, in incendiary prints and pub- 
ications, concealed in packages of goods. Although, 
as a body, the highly respectable merchants of other 
states, with which we have held commercial inter- 
course, may not engage in such nefarious business, it 
is essential to our safety and interest that no avenue 
should be left open through which we may be assail- 
ed. The open ground occupied by the constituted 
authorities of New York on this subject leaves no 
room to doubt that a large part of the population of 
that great state are hostile to the institution of slave- 
ry; and that, for the purpose of destroying it, would 
destroy us. In this state of things, our safety re- 
quires that a system of police should be adopted that 
will protect us against the possibility of harm. I 
would therefore recommend that a law be passed 
subjecting to inspection every package of goods that 
shall be imported, either directly or indirectly, from 
the state of New York, or any other state manifest- 
ing the same disposition of hostility to our institu- 
tions; and that competent officers be appointed to 
execute the law, with sufficient salaries to be provid- 
ed by duties on goods imported from these states; and 
moreover, that all suspected persons coming from 
such states be required to find surety for their good 
behaviour; and particularly that they will in no man- 
ner interfere or hold intercourse with our slave po- 
pulation while within our limits.” 


Much as are to be regretted such unfortunate mis- 
understandings between the executives of different 
states as those which form the basis of the above re- 
commendation by Governor McDonald, we think it 
scarcely possible that there can exist any diversity of 
opinion as to the unconstitutionality of the measure 
here proposed for the better protection of the inter- 
ests of the people of Georgia in their relations with 
the non-slaveholding states. Such a law, in our 
judgment, would be clearly unconstitutional. 


The above extracts appear to us to embrace those 
ic 


points in the message which may be deemed to be of 
general interest. sides these, the governor seems 
dis to aid the cause of education, and is in favor 
of biennial instead of annual sessions of the legisla- 


ture. [Nat. Intel. 


TENNESSEE. 

According to a recent enumeration this state con- 
tains 119,824 legal voters. At the presidential elec- 
tion, the vote was 108,680; at the preceeding govern- 
or election, 106,794; at the late election of governor, 
about 107,000. [Sun. 


We have accounts from Nashville to the 6th inst. 
The legislature had been occupied mostof the week 
in ‘electing judicial and other state officers. The 
whigs had again called on the thirteen Oppo oaint 
in the senate to take up the resolution offered some 
time since by Mr. Speaker Turney, in order to fix a 
day for the election of United States senators; but, 
the question being taken, it was again decided in the 
negative—ayes 15, noes 13. The speaker stated, in 
reply to an inquiry addressed to him, that he had not 
yet fixed upon, or thought of, any particular day with 
which to fill the blank in the resolution. 

[Nat. Intel. 


One of the thirteen Van Buren senators, who re- 
fused to go into an election for United States sena- 
tors, until the candidates had given satisfactory an- 
swers to certain questions, has retreated from his 
Position, and offered resolutions fixing a day for 
election. 


HOME INDUSTRY. 


The following article, for a copy of which amend- 
ed from the pages of the Northern Light, we are in- 
debted to its author, is commended to the serious con- 
sideration of the advocates of free trade, as well as to 
the friends of American industry. It treats of a to- 
pic, which will be all absorbing in the approaching 
session of congress, and of which we are quite as 
anxious to see the opinions which President Tyler 
will avow, as we are to see his proposed project for 
a fiscal contrivance to obviate banks, sub-treasury, fis- 
cal agents, and fiscal corporations. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION TO AME- 
RICAN INDUSTRY. 
BY ISAAC K. LIPPINCOTT. 

Within the space of ten months, the act of con- 
gress, called the compromise act, will have complet- 
ed its full operations, and discrimination in favor of 
American labor and production, in the adjustment of 
duties on imports, will come to an end, if not previ-™ 


s 


184 
ously ch As that period, now so near, ap- 
proaches, I conceive it becomes our duty to pause 


and inquire what is to be the effect of this new order 
of things on the different branches of industry, and 
the condition of our country under it. ; 
“If it were conceded that perfectly free trade is 
best for all vations, still the fact that no nation ts 
it to us isan argument conclusive why we should not 
nt it to them.” All prosperous civilized nations 
ave the capacity and power in times of peace of 
producing more than they consume, and should we 
alone attempt to carry out the principles of free 
trade, the nations of Europe would still then, as now, 
receive only our cotton and a few other articles of 
first necessity ,exceptunder enormous duties, amount- 
ing in-most cases to prohibition, while we should re- 
ceive all their products at only Jight revenue duties, 
which would stop our manufactories, and pay the 
balance in specie, until our stock of money would be 
so much exhausted, that prices of labor and all our 
productions would come to be at such low rates, 
that we should be compelled to go again into manu- 
facturing, under -this new condition, to supply our 
necessary wants, and thereby reduce the prices of la- 
bor and all our products to the ame or a corres 
ing low rate of prices, and our laboring population to 
near the same ded state as the laboring classes 
of. Europe; and ‘this must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of such a course of policy; for if cloth or 
other manufacture is.made there with labor at twen- 
ty cents a day, it cannot, with a duty of twenty-two 
per cent on the cost there, or twenty on the valua- 
tion here, be made here and come in fair competition 
with the imported (the cost of the raw material, ma- 
chinery, &c. being about in proportion) until the 
same kind of labor comes down to twenty-five cents 
a day. 
The statesmen of our southern states, who are ge- 


-nerally gentlemen of fortune, learning and leisure, 


have studied and adopted the doctrines of political 
economy laid down by Adam Smith, M. Say, Dr. 
Wayland and others, by which it is contended that a 
duty on the importation of any foreign product, is 
exactly that amount of tax on tbe consumer, and if 
this duty is necessary to sustain the domestic produc- 
tion of the same article, it is still a tax on the con- 
sumer and a bounty to the producer to the amount of 
the duty on the foreign, and adds no revenue to the 
treasury of the country. As an abstract proposition, 
this we admit to be true. But there is another doc- 
trine of political economy of a more practical nature 
that should also be taken into the account, to wit, the 
individual or nation that sells more than it buys, be- 
comes rich, while those-who buy more than they sell 
become, poor; in it continues to be a true pro- 
verb, that “the rich man ruleth over the poor, and 
the borrower is servant to the jender.” 
~. Jt ia another doctrine of political economy, and is 
a true ition in the abstract, that if a nation ex- 
one-half .of its coin, and receives for it the pro- 
uets of other ceuntries in exchange, it is enriched to 
the amount of the value of the specie exported, for 
the remaining half will be expanded, or the value of 
it increased so as to supply the place of the whole, 
or rather, which is the same thing, prices of all 
commodities would fall one-half. When this is ac- 
complished, on the same principle one-half the re- 
mainder might be exported with a corresponding ad- 
vantage. This couldonly eager one and bene- 
ficially in a country where the circulation is all coin, 
where there is no credit, and where every man has 
his equal or relative proportion of money and proper- 


ty; and will any one say it could be carried into ope- 


ration in this country without ruin to three-fourths of 
the people? And now in the present condition of our 
country to adopt free trade, abandon protective du- 
ties, and practically to carry out such doctrines of 
political economy would be alike disastrous. 

- The positions of the members of the British and 
French parliaments are such as to afford them every 
facility and indacement to thoroughly understand all 
the principles and theories of political economy, and 
yet we find the policy of these nations has been and 
still is restrictive protective to the fullest extent, 
and that they thereby make other nations tributary 
to their aggrandizement and greatness, and we are 
now their debtors to an immense amount. 


Exports from and imports into the United States. 
be = Exports. : 


,236 ‘7 30,0 

1812 527 7,130,000 
. 1814 marca 12,965,000 
1815 82,557,753 113,041,274 
1816 * 81,920,452 147,103,000 
1829 17 671 74,492,527 
1835 121,693,577 149,895,742 
` 1836 128,663,040 189,980,035 
1839 121,028,416 162,092,132 
` 1840 131,571,950 104,805,891 


- ' fhe produce of the soil'and labor are the founda- 
tion of all wealth and subsistence, and all values are 


composed chiefly of these elements, whether they are 
the products of the mine, the loom, the forest, or the 
fisheries; for all the producers of these. are fed from 
the soil, and if we export a bale of cotton at ten cents 
a pound, worth thirty dollars, and this is made into 
cloth, and the value increased to three hundred dol- 
lars by British labor, sustained by British agricul- 
ture, and we again receive back the cloth so made, 
we pay $270 00 for the encouragement of British 
agriculture instead of the same amount to our own, 
in case the goods had been made in our own country. 
The question at issue between the north and south 
on the subject of the tariff, I conceive to be briefly 
this: The cotton growing states, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas, five in 
number, conceive that the prosperity of their agri- 
culture will be best A aca by importation and 
consuming largely of the products of foreign manu- 
facture, and their admission at the Jowest rate of 
duty. The eastern, middle and western states com- 
rising the six New England states, New York, New 
ersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Michigan, sixteen in 
number, on the contrary, believe that the interests of 


nd-| their agriculture are best promoted by creating a 


home market, by the establishment of manufactures 
among us, where we can exchange the products of : 
our soil for our clothing, iron, glass and many other, 
articles, that would otherwise come to us from the 
products of foreign labor, sust-ined by foreign agri- 
culture, for the West Indies and South America 
would not take and consume half our surplus produce 
if we had no manufactures, and Europe will not in 
ordinary cases take it for the iron, cotton goods, 
cloth, &. which we would be compelled to receive 
from abroad in case we did not make them our- 
selves. The five remaining states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee and Missouri, being 
partly cotton and sugar planting and partly gram 
growing states, I apprehend, are about as much in- 
terested on one side of this question as the other.— 
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as appears to me is likely to be the case, from 
cause above stated; and with all the protection th 
is asked by the north, judging from our tables of im- 
rts and exports, we shall still receive from 
ull as much or more than all they will take of us 
will pay for; and should not this the case, the 
$200,000,000 principal, and $12,000,000 annual inte- 
rest, that we are their debtors, will absorb all the 
surplus and more than we shall send them. . 
r present embarrassed condition has come upon 
us under a system of reduction of duties on foreign 
imports under the compromise act, and is the conse- 
ence of a combination of causes, one of which is 
the want of a duty on foreign manufactures sufficient 
to enable us to produce our own supplies of manufac- 
tured iron, and woollen, and cotton goods, and some 
others, for home consumption, as the tables of imports 
of these articles hereafter given will show, which 
might a large portion of them have been made in this 
country, and which, with our extensive internal im- 
provement system, has enabled the nations of Eu- 
rope to bring us so vastly their debtors, from the ef- 
fects of which we are now suffering so much. 


It has been the policy of our government, from the 
adoption of the constitution, to extend protection to 
our manufactures; and up to 1824 all united in this 
laudable object, and up to 1833 the policy prevailed. 
But the belligerent condition of Europe, and our neu- 
tral position prior to 1808, were such as greatly to 
encourage and stimulate our agriculture and com- 
merce, to the almost total neglect of manufactures; 
and the war of 1812 found us destitute of such manu- 
factures as were necessary to supply the wants of the 
country and provide for our comfort. This called 
into existence various manufacturing establishments, 
and on the return of peace, the duties necessary to 
pay the expenses of the war, gave them ample pro- 
tection and increased their amount. Being thus called 
into existence, they were fostered and sustained by 
different enactments of congress up to 1833, when 
the compromise act was passed. The reductions un- 


b 


Allowing then, for the sake of the argument, thatthe | der that act have been so small and ual, that as 


interest of the five cotton growing states would be 
best promoted by adopting free trade, or adherence 
to the compromise act, (which I do not believe), and | 
allowing also that the other five named states, from 
similarity of institutions and contiguous location, go 
for the same doctrines, we then have ten states, with 
a population of 5,942,629, (including slaves), for one 
course of policy, and sixteen states, with a popula- 
tion of 10,974,721, for the other course, or, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia and the territories, a 
population of 6,000,000 to 11,000,000. Now the 
question arises, shall the majority or the minority 
yield? If it should be said that we have bound our- 
selves by the compromise act, we reply that that was 
on our part a temporary concession for peace, and 
nothing more. 

. The duties on sugar and molasses are doubtless 
efficient protection to the cotton growing interest, and 
are the means of appropriating to the culture of these 
much Jand that would otherwise be used for cotton; 
and were it not for the duty on foreign cotton, much 
more of that would be imported. The strong and 
avowed hostility of the English to slavery, and their 
selfish and exclusive policy lead them to give all the 
encouragement they can to the culture of cotton in 
other countries. 

These various considerations and the additional 
ones that labor and capital always seek the most pro- 
fitable employment; and that if growing of cotton is 
more profitable than the cultivation of other agricul- 
tural products or manufacturing, capital and labor 
will be diverted to it, until it shall be reduced toa 
level with other products of the soi] and manufac- 
tures; and that such is the versatile character and 
migratory propensity of the natives of the eastern 
states, that as soon as they cannot realise a profit 
from the spinning of cotton or wool, or forging of 
iron, they will be found growing cotton, or in any 
other employment that will yield the most profit, 
until the market for that and other southern products 
shall be overstocked, and the profit of their culture 
reduced to the same state of depression as the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests of the north and 
west would be brought by the adoption of this free 
trade policy, and the withdrawing of protection from 
our manufacturing interests, should induce our south- 
ern citizens to pause, and examine the subject, and 
inquire whether or no to afford to the manufactures of 
the country a living protection is not also for their 
interest. : 

In case of war with England or France, the sup- 

lies of their manufactures and that market for cot- 

n and other southern staples would be nearly all 
cut off and destroyed; and this is a strong reason why 
all parts of the union should unite in encouragement 
to our manufactures, and more especially the south, 
to give them a home market in case the foreign is 


destroyed by war, or much reduced in time of peace, | and 


et most of our establishments have been sustained. 
t its operations in 1842 must be moet disastrous to 
many of them, as I shall hereafter show. This change 
of policy wil] diminish the ability of the country to 
consume foreign products, and adopting the maxim, 
that “those who do not buy cannot sell,” as it will 
diminish the ability of the consumers of this country 
to consume foreign products, the demand for cotton 
must also be diminished. oo 


There is a capacity in times of peace and proj 
seasons in our country to produce more than is waunt- 
ed for our own consumption; and if other countries 
would take as much for our surplus products as would 
pay for such articles as their abundant capital and 
cheap Jabor would enable them to send us at lower 
rates, and us to purchase with the fruits of our own 
industry with a less amount of labor than we can 
make them for here, then the exchange would be be- 
neficial, and we might dispense with protecting du- 
ties; for with light taxation and abundance of cheap 
and fertile lands, we might export sufficient to pay 
for our imports, even without degrading our laboring 
population to that condition of poverty and ignorance 
that prevails among that class in Europe; such how- 


ever, is not the case. E 
But, proclaim the doctrines of free trade, abolish 


all discriminating and protecting duties, and what 
would be the consequences? 

The first would be an effort on the part of foreign 
manufactures to break down our rival manufactur- 
ing establishments, which they would to a great ox- 
tent accomplish. The low prices to which their ma- 
nufactured goods would thus be reduced, would in- 
crease the consumption of them, require large ship- 
ments of specie to pay for the excess of imports 
caused thereby; stop the operations of rival mapufao- 
tories in this country; deprive the workmen engaged 
therein of their accustomed employment; sink a large 
amount of the capital invested therein, and bring 
a general depression and distress on the country, 
and all branches of our agriculture would suffer; in- 
cluding the producers of rice, cotton and tobacco, 
for our interests are so connected and interwoven, 
that while part are depressed the others cannot be 
prosperous. 


In this country agriculture is the natural resort of 
most persons who fail of success in other occupations, 
and especially so of those accustomed to and capable 
of enduring hard manual labor; hence the effect would 
be to drive many who are now engaged in manufac- 
turing to be farmers; and to those who have the means 
of acquiring but a small track of our cheap lands, its 

ow price and great productiveness may afford 

means of subsistence. But there are thousands who 
have not the power or means of this change, and 
who must submit to such reductions in their wages 
means of subsistence, as wiil reduce them to a 
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state approximating to that of the operatives employ- 
ed in the manufacturing establishments of old coun- 


tries, who subsist on soups, oatmeal and vegetables, 
getting meat penap once a week asa luxury, and 
who seldom if ever taste tea or coffee, which are now 


used by nearly all our laboring population as neces-. 


sary comforts. 

This would still further depress our already de- 
pe prices of agricultural products, * for the num- 

r of producers would be increased without apy ad- 
dition to the number of consumers. Our fellow citi- 
zens of the south contend that these low prices of the 
necessary articles of their consumption, would pro- 
mote their interests by lightening the burthens on 
their products, and give them better profits on their 
capital and labor; but Jet them remember that with- 
out protection to the sugar and molasses of Louisiana 
end Florida, those states would produce immense 

uantities of cotton; and that as long as the produc- 
tion of cotton is more profitable than the culture of 
corn, wheat and other productions of the soil and 
manufactures, capital and labor will be diverted to 
its production, by appropriating to it lands now oc- 
cupied with other culture, and the clearing and im- 
proving of new lands, until it will be brought to the 
Same or acorresponding rate of reduced prices and 
profits as other agricultural products, by greatly in- 
creasing its products beyond the wants of consump- 
tion. 

It should also be borne in mind that, while theorists 
are disseminating their doctrines of free trade, the 
governments of Europe, and especially the statesmen 
at the head of the British government, understand- 
ing their true interests, and carrying out the princi- 
ple of protection to their own industry, are exertin 

eat efforts to extend the culture of cotton in Britis 

ndia, in place of the opium heretofore smuggled into 
China, and to render themselves independent of us 
as far as they can. And shall we adopt no measures 
to counteract that policy, and provide for our.own 
wants? 

Different countries of continental Europe are ra- 
pidly extending their manufacturing establishments 
and manufactured products, by the introduction of 
new and improved sears sad and the prices of their 
labor and provisions being lower than in England, 
they too, will soon be more powerful rivals in our 
markets. 

Agriculture is the paramount interest of our coun- 
try, employing probably more than half of our popu- 
Jation, and is, consequently, that which is most enti- 
tled to protection and encouragement. Hence the 
question arises, what course of policy is best calcu- 
lated to effect this great object? e answer, the 
constitutional exercise of those powers and duties 
assigned by the people to the general government, 
and denied to the governments of the respective states, 
by the passage of such laws and the adoption of such 
regulations as will give our manufacturers the supply 
of our own market, countervail the restrictive policy 
of foreign nations, and protect the industry of our 
‘own citizens from the injurious consequences of for- 
eign regulations and rivalry of the products of other 
countries. And the protection that we would give, 
should be by Jaying sufficient duties on such foreign 
agricultural products as our country is fitted to pro- 
duce; and on such manufactured goods as, witha 
moderate discriminating duty, would afford sufficient 
revenue for the support of our government, and put 
our country in such a state of defence as may be ne- 
cessary to protect us against insult and aggression 
from foreign powers, and sustain our domestic indus- 
try. As the foreign demands for our pork, beef, but- 
ter, cheese, grain and flour are of very limited extent, 
and they are not at all admissible in the ports of 
Europe except under heavy duties, or in times of 
scarcity there, it becomes our duty to provide some 
market for the consumption of these products; and 
how otherwise can this be done but by providing a 
home market, by sustaining the production of manu- 
factures that we have no other means to pay for, and 
for which we can exchange those products at home, 
for which there is no market abroad, and thereby 
give direct and effectual protection not only to the 
grain and provision growing, but also to the sugar, 
cotton, rice and tobacco producing interest, as has 
been before shown. 

If it should be alleged, that all this may be done 
without these protecting duties; our answer is, that 
this is comparatively a new country; that much labor 
is necessarily employed in clearing up our new lands, 
building our houses, making our roads, and establish- 
ing the means of intercourse; and that money and 
accumulated active capital are scarce. 

We have not at hand full statistical details of all 
the manufactories of the United States, but give a 
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*There is now, September 6, 1341, owing to the fai- 
lures of crops, a gcod demand tor bread stuils, but pork 
is extremely low, with smali demand, and also other pic- 
visions. 


few in one state only, which will afford some idea of Duty of pig iron 


their vast extent. In the State of Massachusetts 


there are 309 cotton factories, with 612,276 spindles; ; The four biegnial reductions, rating the 


203 woollen factories, with 112,930 spindles; 88 iron 
works; 749 slitting mills and nail machines; 28 card 


factories; 99 paper mills; and 5 glass factories. The! Making the present duty 


per 


by act of 1832 is, 
$10 00 


ton 


cost at $19 20 


amount of capital employed in manufacturing in this, Twenty per cent. on $23, the cost here 


country is very large, and probably exceeds two 
hundred millions of dollars, and it is believed that a 


considerable portion of this vast amount would be Making the reduction in first six months 


lost if the compromise act shall be carried out un- | 


changed. The following statement will show the 
operation of that act on some of our prominent ma- 
nufactures, and particularly on those of iron, wool- 
lens and glass. By the act of 1832, a duty of four 
cents a pound, and forty per cent ad valorem was laid 
on imported wool costing over eight cents a pound; 


on cotton three cents per pound; on Brussels carpet- | Cost here 


ing fifty cents the square yard; ingrained carpeting 


forty-five cents the square yard; on flannels, baizes, | Duty by act of 1832 
and coach laces thirty-five per cent ad valorem; and | Deduct the four biennial reductions 


| 


' 
k 


on cloths, cassimeres and some other manufactures of 
wool, and on ready made clothing, fifty per cent ad 
valorem. On all printed, stamped or painted floor 
cloth forty-three cents a square yard. On iron in 


7 54 
with freight, and expenses added 4 60 
of 184: 42 94 


Or about fifteen per cent. 
The price of bar iron in Wales the third of April 
last has been stated to the £7 5s. which is 


equal to $35 80 
Allow for freight and other expenses 4 20 
$40 00 

0 00 

7 16 

Making the present duty l $22 84 
Twenty per cent. July 1, 1842, on $40 8 00 


bars or bolts, not manufactured by rolling, ninety ' Making the reduction in first six months of 


cents per 112 pana on bar or bolt iron made by 
rolling, thirty dollars per ton; on pig iron ny 
per 112 pounds; on vessels of cast iron one an 


five cents per pound; on stecl $1.50 per 112 pounds; 


pig lead three, and white lead five cents per pound; 
on window glass not above eight by ten, three dol- 
lars 
above ten by twelve $4; and on other manufactures 
of glass high rates of duty. On all manufactures of 
cotton twenty-five per cent. ad valorem; and provided 
that all cotton goods not colored, and costing less 
than thirty cents the square yard, shall be valued at 
thirty cents the square yard; and all colored cotton 
goods costing less than thirty-five cents the square 
yard, shall be valued at thirty-five cents a square 
yard, and pay duty accordingly, thus making the du- 
ties on many articles of cotton forty to fifty per cent. 


per 100 feet; not above ten by twelve $3.50, and 


By the compromise act the duty of fifty per cent. 


on woollen goods has been reduced by four reduc- 
tions, made once in two years, to thirty-eight per 
cent; and by that act, a reduction of eighteen per 
cent. will be made in the first six months of 1842, or 
taking the home valuation at two 
thus, twelve per cent. has been gradually taken off in 
an years, and sixteen per cent. is suddenly to come 
o 


r cent. sixteen; 


in six months, and the reduction of duty on im- 
orted wool ıs about at the same rate. If our wool- 
en manufacturers depended on the foreign market 


for their raw material, and if the cost of the wool 
was one-half of the cost of the manufactured goods, 
then they would save eight per cent. and lose sixteen, 
making the actual loss eight per cent. which is pro- 
bably quite equal to their present rate of profit; but 
what is to become of the American wool grower, if 
the present already low price is to be reduced six- 
teen per cent.? and if the present prices of wool are 
so low, that the foreign cannot be used even with 
this reduction of duty, then the manufacturers lose 
the sixteen per cent. which is much more than their 
present rates of profit, and consequently they can- 
not go on until provisions, wool and labor are cor- 
respondingly reduced in prices. 
regard to some articles of the cotton manufacture. 


And so, too, with 


The duty on cotton goods being twenty-five per 


cent. and that on a valuation of not less than thirty 
cents per square yard on white goods; if the cost was 
fifteen cents the square yard, the duty would be fifty 


per cent.; and on colored goods costing seventeen 


and a half cents or less per square yard, the duty 
would be fifty per cent. and upwards, which would 
be reduced by deductions already made twelve per 


cent. and in the first six months of 1842 sixteen per 


cent.; and besides the manufactures of cotton goods, 


which come in competition with the imported, will 
not have the advantnge that may result to the wool- 
len manufactures in a reduction in the cost of the 
raw material. Cotton stuffs for men’s summer wear, 
moleskins, calicoes and some other cotton goods are 
imported in large quantities under the present rates 
of duty, and with a duty of only twenty per cent. ad 
valorem, doubtless much greater quantities of these 
and other articles will be imported. 

The prices of pig iron in Liverpool in December 
Jast nas from oS 15s. to £4, and taking it at the 
highest price, which-was for No. 1 or best quality, 


and rating the pound sterling at $4 80, is, $19 20 
Add for freight and other expenses, say 3 80 
$23 00 


Making the cost when landed here, 


`~ 


1842 $14 84 


cents ! Or about thirty-seven per cent. reduction of duty on 
a half; the cost in Wales from the present rates paid. The 
cents a pound; and on other castings one cent a pound; | quotations of nail rods in Wales in April last, 
on rods three-sixteenths to eight-sixteenths of an; was £8 15s. and oe £10, the average o 
inch,‘ on nail or spike rods, or nail plates, band sheet; would be £9 7s. 6d.; 

or hoop iron, three cents per pound; on iron spikes | average price of these and sheet iron, rods and other 
four cents per pound; and on cut and wrought nails 


es 
these 
ut we will take £9 10s. as the 


iron subject to the duty of three cents per pound, 
and the calculation and reductions will stand thus: 


£9 10s. equal #45 60 
Say transportation and other expenses 4 40 
Cost in our commercial cities $90 00 


The duty of three cents per Ib. amounts to $67 20 
The four biennial reductions of the excess over 


20 per cent. on the cost in Wales is 19 23 
Leaving the present rate of duty $47 97 
Twenty per cent. on the cost here in 1842 say 

on $50, is 10 00 


Making the reduction of pia 1842 per ton $37 97 
Or on $45.60, the cost in Wales, of 83 per cent.* 
On spikes, cut nails and some other articles the 

duty amounts to a prohibition. . 


The rates of reduction on window glass and pig 
lead, white Jead, ready made clothing, shoes, boots, 
floor cloths, carpeting and many other articles will 
be very great. Ofsome of the above enumerated arti- 
cles subject to these high rates of duty, large quanti- 
ties have been annually imported. Of some, the home 
production has chiefly supplied the consumption, and 
of others entirely. The reports of the secretary of 
the treasury show the following amount of importa- 
tions of some of the above enumerated articles: 


Value, 


Value, Value, Value, 
1836. 1837. 1833. 1839, 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. “Dolla rs. 


Cotton manuf !17,876 187)11,150,841/6 599,330) 11.692 397 
Woollens do. [12,75 3,430) 4,243.543/6 967,530] 10.6 16,067 
lron & steel |12,892,649/11,119,548/7 418,504) 6,765,391 
Wool costing 

over 8 cents 


per lb. a is i he a è 171,918 
Leather TE m a 1,305.709 
Glasaware tin tee s ta % 2 659,474 
Raw cotton 2 222 728 pounds, amounting to 287,435 


In addition to the large amounts of these goods im- 
ported, the aggregate amount of the same articles 
produced in the country, is probably at least three or 
four times as much, and the effect on those branches 
of our manufactures by the great reductions of 1842 
has already been stated. It is my opinion that on 
the articles of pig iron, bar iron, sheet, hoop and all 
sorts of rolled iron, nails, wire and steel, and on win- 
dow glass, and white and other lead, and perhaps 
some others which generally are of nearly uniform 
value, the duties imposed ought to be specific, and 
not ad valorem dutics; because more easily ascertain- 
ed. and not liable to be influenced by fraudulent or 
conflicting valuations or invoices, and also because 
it would prevent the fluctuations in the market here 
from being as great as under ad valorem duties; be- 
cause the amount of duty being uniform, the dut 
paid, when low in the place from whence pied, 
will be the same as when high, and hence the diffe- 
rence in cost here would be only the difference in 


*I am informed that irun in Great Britain has recently ` 
fallen in price, so that the quotations here give: are pro- 
bably now about the prices in Liverpool; and I appre- 
hend the allowance given fur froight, &c. bigh enough. 
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price there, and not the fall in price there, and a cor- 
responding fall in the amount of duty also. 

Lalo believe that the duties on all articles import- 
ed into this country and paying duties, should be 
paid in cash whenever taken into the possession of 
the importer or consignee to be brought into the 
market, as provided in the compromise act. This 
would have a tendency to check excess of imports, 
and to prevent fluctuations in the money market, and 
in the currency; for then whenever an excess of 
goods should be brought in, the demands for money 
to pay the duties would at once check such excess, 
and prevent those fluctuations which have so fre- 
quently occurred under the system of long credits 
heretofore given. 

The peculiar state of the times which we are now 
experiencing, and which have been brought upon us 
by excessive importations, short crops and an ex- 
panded currency, have so diminished our national 
revenues, that some alterations or amendments in our 
tariff laws are required for the support of govern- 
ment. Hence the question arises, in what manner 
shall this be accomplished so as best to promote the 
general prosperity of our whole country? I am aware 
that there is adiversity of opinion on this important 
and difficult subject, and that our fellow citizens of 
the south believe that protection operates injuriously 
on them. ButIam fully confident that if the princi- 
ple of discriminating duties and protection to our 
manufactures, and particularly those of wool, iron 
and glass, and some others are not granted, many of 
them in the year 1842 will be compelled to cease 
operations and discontinue their business altogether, 
which will produce injury to the south as well as the 
north. Nor can they again resume at any distant 
period, unless the prices of labor and all the products 
of agriculture, partaking of the general depression 
which must follow, (without the occurrence of war 
or some unforeseen like cause), shall be so depressed 
that they can be resuscitated, and again put in opera- 
tion under a new condition of our hitherto happy and 
prosperous country. 

e have the best country, the best government, 
and the most intelligent and enterprising population 
in the world, and yet, by some wrong steps, we have 
got into some temporary difficulty, which, by pursu- 
ing the right course, may soon be retrieved; but be- 
cause we have suffered from one excess or extreme, 
let us not voluntarily bring ourselves into still grea- 
ter difficulty and distress, by running into the o 
posite extreme. Let us not adopt any plausible ab- 


~- stract theories in preference to tried and success- 


substantial substance. 

It has been found by experience, that in many 
cases protection diminishes prices by stimulating 
production and competition at home with the foreign, 
until the prices are reduced to lower rates than the 
same articles could be previously imported at from 
abroad.. 


In the articles of coarse cotton goods, shoes, hats, 
and many others which are the product of what is 
generally denominated mechanical labor, and per- 
haps cut nails and some products of our larger ma- 
nufacturing establishments, I have no doubt but they 
are much cheaper, taking their superior durable 
qualities into the account, than they would be ailurd- 
ed at from other countries, with a revenue duty only, 
and our coarse cotton fabrics rival the foreign in 
foreign markets; and in many other articles, the com- 
petition of our own with the foreign, gives thein to 
the consumer at cheaper prices than he would re- 
ceive the foreign, with a revenue duty. But admit- 
ting that the articles come to the consumers at prices 
increased by the whole amount of duty laid on them, 
(which has been already shown is not the fact,) yet 
the better market afforded to the farmer and planter 
for his products by the establishment of these manu- 
factures among us, more than remuneratcs him for 
any small additional price he may have to pay in 
consequence of the protection given.” Hence, pro- 
tection sustains our manufactures; our manufactures 
sustain our agriculture; and both contribute to our 
commerce; and when ‘our agriculture, which is our 
greatest interest, is prosperous, it imparts its benefits 
to all other classes, by enabling them to consume 
more of other foreign products; for if the farmer 
cannot sell he cannot buy; and when his crops are 
abundant, without a foreign demand, and priccs are 
thereby reduced to one-half, the cities, towns and 
villages get their supplics of provisions for onc-half 
the money they did before, and they have the other 
half on hand unavailable; and receiving but half as 


RT and in grasping at a phantom lose a 
g 


* If a farmer haa to pay twenty-five per cent higher on 
the iron, glass, woollens, and a few other articles hie con- 
eumes amounting to $125, and sells the produce of his 
farm, amounting to $1,000, twenty-five per cents higher 
in conseqnence, he then pays $25 for protection, and re- 
ceives $200. and thereby gains $175; and this, I believe, 
ty be abvut the true state of the case. 


much money, can expend but half as much for the ago, whereas its real value is about $4.84, and nine 
articles they would desire to purchase; hence the per cent. on $4.44, brings it to about $4.84, which 
merchant and mechanic gets but half employment, gold sovereigns, being a pound sterling, sell for in our 
and is idle half his time, and does not make half as. markets. 

much money, for rents and foreign goods do not fall! Our fellow citizens of the south complain that 
in proportion. This is no fiction, but has been in a‘ these protecting duties are onerous on them, and ope- 
measure the condition of our country; and will be! rate to our exclusive benefit. And that we are pros- 
again, if free trade doctrines are to prevail. Andas perous while they are depressed and suffering. If 
the prosperity or adversity of the north, as already - this last is so, I apprehend another and more correct 
shown, extend their effects to the south in a greater reason may be assigned for it. With us almost every 
or less degree, the cotton, rice and tobacco growing | man, woman and child is employed in some kind of 
states are now in common with us, suffering fromthe labor, and we work for and earn our own living and 


P- | policy. 


causes already assigned. | 


If our sothern statesmen would look to facts and 


this being the case, and knowing how what we get 
for our labor comes, we are very economical, and 


practical results, instead of abstract theories of poli-| take good care of our earnings: and hence we gene- 


tical economy, which, although true in theory, are 
not in practice applicable to our country in its pre- 
sent condition; and could they be able to lay aside 


all prejudice, I firmly believe that they would ce 


this subject as I do, and discover that it is for their 
true interest as well as ours to be willing, nay, desi- 
rous to afford to our existing manufactures a living 
protection, which is all that we ask; and this we con- 
ceive that we are entitled to in all conscience, equity 
and good faith; and we are fully aware that a stimu- 
lating protection is injurious to the true interests of 
the manufactures themselves, and we do not desire it. 

This is a question involving great national interests, 
nay, our national independence, and should be consid- 
ered calmly and dispassionately; and ifso viewed by all 
with a feeling of patriotism and concession, I believe 
that it would be easy to reconcile conflicting opinions; 
and that it would be discovered that the interests of 
our country are one and the same; that the same 
course of policy that will give prosperity to the east 
and north, the middle and the west, will also confer 
it on the south; and that we should not trust for much 
of our necessary supplics to a nation that may soon 
be in hostile array as our enemy. 

A certain amount of revenue is required for the 
support of our national government, which we trust 
all will admit, should be raised by duties on our im- 
ports; and whether it is raised by such discriminating 
duties as will enable our manufactures, already estab- 
lished, to continue operations, or sball be laid on all 
alike, without reference to that object; if affecting 
the interests of the south at all, I apprehend, for the 
reasons already given, that their true interests will 
be found in the adoption of the former course of 
The usual estimate of profit on manufactur- 
ing is ten per cent. per annum on the capital invest- 
ed. At least half of this is spent and absorbed in 
wear and tear of machinery, decay of buildings, the 
support of family, &c. so that if you take from the 
manufacturer but five per cent. you take his clear 
income on his capital, and thereby ruin his business, 
and Jeave him with only a living and no clear income; 
and reduce it ten per cent. and his means of subsis- 
tence from income is also gone, and his buildings and 
machinery rendered of no value, for the value of pro- 
perty is measured by its income, and if yielding no 
income, is of no value until converted to other pur- 
poses; and is it not evident, from the statements al- 
ready given, that in many branches of our manufac- 
tures, the reductions in the first six months of next 
year are much over ten per cent? 

It is said that the manufacturers will receive eff- 
cient aid from the system of cash duties and home 
valuation provided under the compromise act; but 
let us examine this subject, and see how it stands. 
{ have no practical experience in the importing busi- 
ness, nor have I made particular inquiries into this 
subject, but will give what I consider a liberal ave- 
rage estimate and allowance for them: and first, the 
raw material, the labor, and nearly all other expenses 
of domestic manufacture are oad articles, and paid 
for before the article is brought into market, and 
hence the importers should pay cash for the duties to 
put them on an equal footing with the American 
manufacturer in this respect. Suppose the freight to 
be five per cent. on the cost, which, taking light and 
heavy goods together, I should think liberal; for hea- 
vy low priced goods, such as iron, salt, &c. are 
brought at very low rates of freight as ballast. To 
this we will add five per cent. more for insurance, 
commission and contingent expenses, making on what 
cost in Europe $100, amount to $110 landed here, and 
twenty per cent. on $110, is twenty-two per cent. on 
$100, the cost there or an addition of two per cent. to 
the twenty, or nominally twenty per cent. and really 
twenty-two per cent. as the average duty on impor- 
tation, so that what in England or France costs twen- 
ty cents, must bring here twenty-four; four cents to 
pay the importer’s cost and charges. If it should be 
objected, that eychange on England is generally eight 
to ten per cent. above par, and should be taken into 
the account, I answer that this is merely nominal and 
not real, for the true par of exchange on England is 
about nine per cent. for in giving the quotations the 
pound sterling is rated at $4.44.4, as fixed a long time , 


rally succecd in making ourselves a good living, get- 
ting some education, paying our debts, and have 
wherewith to be comfortable. How far these virtues 
are practised in the south, I have not so good an op- 
portunity of judging. It is very common in this 
country to condemn the British and French corn 
laws, and to justify our protecting tariff on the ground 
of retaliation alone. f however conceive, that al- 
though this is a good example and ground of justifi- 
cation in us, and a confirmation of the policy of pro- 
tection, and that we should follow it; yet I cannot 
see that the repeal of their corn laws would benefit 
us; for except in case of a failure of the crops on the 
continent of Europe, they can be supplied cheaper 
from them than us; and as the British corn laws now 
stand, the bread stuffs of Canada are admitted with 
little or no duty; and ours going to Canada free of 
duty to supply its place, makes a market for some of 
our wheat, and to that may be chiefly attributed the 
recent rise in price herce. ' | 

The repeal of the British corn laws would change 
and unsettle the existing order of things there; and 
although I cannot by any means commend or justify 
that, yet I think it may be fairly questioned, in case 
the monarchy, hierarchy, and aristocracy are to be 
upheld and supported as at present, whether the re- 
peal of their corn laws would operate more to good 
or evil for the nation; for it would be a great change, 
and might be injurious to thein, and I cannot see that 
it would benefit us. Itis true, there are thousands 
of people in those countries without steady and full 
employment, or means of subsistence, and ready to 
work at almost any rate of wages, and who might be 
fed at less cost; but if the cost would be diminished, 
so would the means, and the aristocracy and 
land holders could not afford to consume as much, or 
give as much employment to labor, nor pay so much 
in taxes and poor rates, neither could the farmers, 
their tenants. 

If we would act upon the principle of universal 
benevolence and philanthropy, and endeavor to be- 
nefit the suffering poor of Europe, then indeed should 
we lower our duties, and let the products of their la- 
bor come freely, and confer on them a benefit, 
vided their rapacious rulers did not lay additional 
burthens accordingly; but if we would prevent the 

r and laboring population of our own country 
rom sinking to a like abject state, then give protec- 
tion to the products of their Jabor. J therefore con- 
ceive “there is an urgent necessity” for an early al- 
teration of the compromise act, and a general revi- 
sion of the tariff at as early a day as practicable in 
the next session of congress; and if its details cannot 
be all adjusted before the first of January, 1842, the 
great reductions then to take place should be post- 
poned by resolution of that body. 

The greater the variety and diversity of employ- 
ments in a country, the better the opportunity for all 
persons to be profitably employed; and the more the 
inducements to labor are held out, the greater the 
amount of wealth produced; and whatever capital is 
appropriated to manufactures that would otherwise 
Jie unproductive or unemployed; and whatever poor 
females and children are employed in them, and the 
means of subsistence, by the products of their labor, 
education and industrious habits afforded them, is 
nearly so much clear gain to the country; and I be- 
lieve that the amount of gain thus brought about and 
effected is now immense, and almost incalculable; 
for in all communities that have become populous, 
there is some capital and much labor that is thus 
made productive, tbat without manufacturing estab- 
lishments would be almost entirely lost to the com- 
munity. 

The question is not now whether we sball have 
manufactures or not, for we have them already, and 
cannot do without them; but whether we shall afford 
them such protection as will enable those we already 
have to go on now and continue their operations, or 
after the conntry is depressed to its lowest state, 
prietors ruined, property sacrificed, labor deprived 
of employment, and agricultural and other products 
reduced to the lowest rates, those who survive the 
shock shall resuscitate them under the new order of 
things thereby produced. 
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Let me inquire whether the country will be better 
off, independent of other considerations, by having 
300 millions of dollars invested in foreign commerce, 
and our work shops 3,060 miles off, or with 150 mil- 
lions in foreign, and 100 millions in domestic trade, 
and the other fifty millions devoted to production in 
agriculture and manufactures and released from the 
exchange of products? Is it not clear that the coun- 
try has fifty millions more of productive capital, with 
a corresponding amount of productive labor? for if 
our exchanges of products are only made between 
the towns and adjoining country, or one town or 
state and another, much less capital and labor will 
effect it than if made with a foreign country. 

A country that manufactures the articles of its own 
consumption, will support a much larger population 
and become more wealthy than an exclusively agri- 
cultural one; because then, not only the producers 
reside in the country, but the consumers also; and 
hence the population may he doubled, and a country 
that manufactures for export may sustain a still 
greater population. 

There cannot be a doubt but that the high wages 
and full employment given to labor by our protect- 
ing tariffs, have been the means of greatly increasing 
emigration to this country, and have produced that 
result in three different ways: Ist, the high price for 
labor; 2d, the ready home market, and better prices 
given to our agricultural staples; and 3d, the di- 
minished demand thereby caused for labor in Eu- 


oS 

- Will any one deny that emigration to this country 
has been one of the great sources of our power and 
greatness? and will any refuse to give encouragement 
to its continuance? l 

° It is true, that many paupers and outcasts are 
thrown upon our shores; and it is also true, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of the best subjects of European 
princes, and the oppressed of all nations, yearly here 
- find an asylum, and a hearty welcome in this land of 
peace, plenty, liberty and equality. Here the bless- 
ings of liberty may be enjoyed, and all may worship 
their Creator according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. - 

It is from emigration that we first became a na- 
tion, and from it we are rapidly adding to our national 
prosperity and importance. 
- My opinion is, that the whole tariff system requires 
a revision; and that a fair and living protection should 
first be given to our agriculture, and such of our ma- 
nufacturing establishments as are already in exist- 
ence; and can prosper with duties not to exceed the 
present rates paid; and that a fair protection should 
a's» be given to such other branches, if any, as are 
adapted to our country. That luxuries should be 
taxed high, and especially distilled spirits and wines. 
That necessary articles of consumption, now free of 
duty and not coming in competition with our own 
industry, shall, as far as is consistent with the re- 

irements of the treasury, be left free; and those 
that must be taxed for revenue, shall be such as are 
more used by the rich than the poor. 

Since the passage of the compromise act, it seems 
as though our manufacturers and farmers, who are 
most directly interested, have either lost sight of the 
actual condition of this subject under the slow and 
gradual reductions thereof, or else they have sup- 
posed our prospect of getting a just and proper revi- 
sion of it hopeless; but I am of opinion that the great 
body of both have lost sight of it, and do not fully 
understand its operations, or the injurious effects it 
will produce on their business and the country in the 
first six months of the coming year, and a long time 
afterwards, if not changed. 

Iam aware that there is some repetition in my 
statements and arguments, which in some cases were 
necessary to give ditterent illustrations of the same 
facts, and have arisen in other cases from the fact, 
that the article was written at different intervals, as 
business engagements permitted. Gladly would I 
have been released from the labor bestowed on these 
subjects, but I conceive it to be a duty imperatively 
laid upon me; and if my feeble efforts shall be of any 
avail in bringing to it that consideration which it 
merits, I shall feel happy in having discharged my 
duty. 

Freehold, N. J. Sept. 6, 1841. 
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THE McLEOD CASE. 


Having registered the decision of Judge Cowen, of 
the supreme court of the state of New York, as to 
the jurisdiction of the state authority in this case we 
now insert a very ably written review of that deci- 
sion, which is attributed to the pen of Judge Taru- 
mapce, of the superior court of the city of N. York, 
and has been universally admitted to be clear, pre- 
cise and logical. It has elicited the concurring testi- 


mony of several of the most eminent jurists in this 
country and agrees with the position taken by Mr. 
Wesster in his correspondence, and by John Quincy 
Adams in his recent speech in the house of represen- 
tatives. 


questions between the authorities of the states and of 
the general government as to jurisdiction that might 
leadto adispute or war with a foreign power, that 
this case remains of vital importance, an importance 
with which Alexander McLeod individually has now 
nothing more to do. 


opinion delivered by Judge Cowen, of the supreme 
court of the state of New York, in the case of Alex- 
ander McLeod, and the erroneous principles of nation- 
al law put forth in that opinion, seem to require that 
the true doctrines involved in the case should be 
end, we have ventured to embody the result of our 


examination of the subject in the following review of 
Judge Cowen’s opinion. 


badly arranged citation of authorities, and a ramb- 


discuss the matters really in issue, even in Judge 
Cowen’s mode of discussing them. Why, for ex- 


state, and quote the authorities bearing upon the sub- 
ject to prove the jurisdiction, when not a person, 


judge himsel 
reigner.” 


discussed at great length by the judge, seems to us an 


have jurisdiction over all cases of murder committed 


dict the sheriff for the murder of the 


jurisdiction of the court, but would rel 


der; their defence would not be a want of jurisdiction 


says, “that the act was one of mere arbitrary usurpa- 
tion; teas not denied on the argument; nor has this, that I 
aa aware of, been denied by any one except England her- 
self. 

We concede that the authorities cited show that 
the hostile attack upon the Caroline, and the viola- 
tion of our territory, was ualawful; that is, without 
adequate cause; but not one of all the authorities 
which pronounce a violation of territory unlawful, 
denounce upon the military of the nation, under 
whose authority it is done, any personal penalty. ` 

f we examine history, we shall find that quite as 
many wars have been commenced without, as with 
adequate cause, when tested by the general reason 
and sense of mankind; yet no one ever thought of 
making that the test of the impunity belonging to the 
military engaged. Such a test can only be applied 
to controversies between individuals, where there is 
a common arbiter or judge to decide; never between 
nations, who admit no judge but themselves. The 
argument, therefore, on the side of McLeod, is not at 
all weakened by not denying that the attack was un- 
justifiable on the part of his nation. 

In the examination of this subject, we shall con- 
cede what has never been denied, and what has taken 
so much of this learned opinion to prove, to wit: that 
a foreigner is liable to be tried by our courts for 
crimes committed within the state; that the courts 
have jurisdiction in all cases of murder committed 
within the state; and, for the sake of the argument, 
that the hostile expedition, in which the Caroline 
was burned, and Durfee killed, was an unlawful vio- 
lation of our territory. 

We proceed, then, to the discussion of the main 
question involved in this case, to wit: whether McLeod 
is entitled to the impunity of a soldier in time of war. 

The points sought to be established by the affidavit 

of McLeod, are thus concisely stated by Judge Cow- 
EN: 
“That the Niagara frontier was in a state of war 
against the contiguous province of Upper Canada; 
that the homicide was committed by McLeod, if at 
all, as one of a military expedition, set on foot by the 
Canadian authorities to destroy the boat Caroline; 
that he was a British subject; that the expedition 
crossed our boundary, sought the Caroline at her 
moorings in Schlosser, and there set fire to and burn- 
ed her, and killed Durfee, one of our citizens, as it 
is Jawful to do in time of war.” 

From such a state of facts Judge Cowen takes his 
osition in relation to the rights and liabilities of 
ngland and her military, as follows: 

“I deny that she can, in time of peace, send her 
men into our territory, and render them impervious 
to our laws, by embodying them and putting arms in 
their hands. She may declare war; if she claim the 
benefit of peace, as both nations have done in this instance, 
the moment any of her citizens enter our territory, they are 
as completely obnoxious to punishment, by our law, as if 
they had been born and always resided in this country. 

“I will not, therefore, dispute the construction 
which counsel put upon the language or the acts of 
England. To test the Jaw of the transaction, I will 
concede that she had, by act of parliament, conferred 
all the power which can be contended for in behalf 
of the Canadian authorities, as far as she could do 
go.”? 


This, we confess, is meeting the question boldly; 
and we accept, for the sake of the argument, and for 
the present, the concession of the sufficiency of the 
power conferred on the Canadian authorities. Before 
we leave the subject, however, we will dispense with 
this concession, and establish the sufficiency of this 
power, by the most clear and conclusive authoritiés. 

Upon the question as before stated by Judge Cow- 
EN, he applics to it the law of nations, as follows: 

“To warrant the destruction of property, or the 
taking of life, on the ground of public war, it must be 
what is called lawful war by the law of nations;a 
thing which can never exist without the actual con- 


It is sofar as it may operate as a precedent, in 


REVIEW OF JUDGE COWEN’S OPINION, 
IN THE CASE OF ALEXANDER MCLEOD, 
The importance of the questions involved in the 


placed in a correct light before the country. Tothat 


The opinion is deficient in methodical arrange- 
ment of the several positions taken and maintained 
by the judge; and this confusion is increased by a 


ling mode of discussing the subjects. Itis also much 
too long; being nearly double the length required to 


ample, go through with an cxamination of the ques- 
tion whether our courts have jurisdiction, and a right 
to try a foreigner for a crime committed within our 


awyer or layman, ever doubted it! and when the 
finally says, “want of jurisdiction has 
not been put on the ground that McLeod was a fo- 


The other branch of the question of jurisdiction, 


equa! waste of labor and learning. As we understand 
it, the case of McLeod does not involve any question 
of jurisdiction: for it must be conceded that our courts 


within the boundary of our state. McLeod's case pre- 
sents for consideration—not a question of jurisdic- 
tion, but a question of guilt or innocence; whether 
the shomicide with which he is charged be a crime 
according to the law of nations. 

If a sheriff should, in pursuance of a sentence, hang 
a person convicted of murder, and after the execu- 
tion it should be ascertained that the person executed 
was innocent, and a grand jury should thereupon in- 
rson execut- 
ed, the sheriff could not interpose an objection to the 
for “his de- 
fence and justification upof the fact of a conviction 
by a court af competent jurisdiction; thereby show- 
ing that the homicide in him was not acrime. 

So also if a soldier should be tried by a court mar- 
tial, and sentenced to be shot; and, after his cxecu- 
tion, those engaged in it should be indicted for mur- 
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in the state court, but a justification before that 
court, under a regular court martial, conviction and 
sentence, thereby showing that the homicide was not 
a murder. 


Suppose, after the peace with Great Britain, a 
British soldier had come within our state, and had 
been arrested and indicted for murder committed in 
the attack on Buffalo eae the war; he would not 
think of raising a question of jurisdiction in the court, 
but would rely on the law of nations to justify the t 
homicide, and relieve him from the charge of crime. | currence of the war-making power. This, on the part 
Indeed, whenever a question of the jurisdiction of a) of the United States, is congress: on the part of Eng- 
court is raised, it necessarily admits the charge or | land, the queen. A state of peace and the continu- 
claim preferred. The plea to the jurisdiction is one | ance of treaties must be presumed by all courts of 
of confession and avoidance; surely the counsel of | justice till the contrary be shown; and this is a pre- 
McLeod never intended to admit, fora moment, the : sumptio juris et de jure, until the national power ot the 
crime of murder, with which he was charged, and | country in which such courts sit, officially declares 
seek to escape its consequences by alledging that the | the contrary.” | _ l 
court had not jurisdiction over the offence! In this Now the enlire error in the opinion of the judge 
part of the opinion, therefore, we think the judge | arises from the erroneous principle of international 
must have been fighting a shadow of his own casting. | law which he here lays down. . 

There is, also, another part of this opinion, and no All will agree that the war which affords impunity 
inconsiderable part of it, that appears to be a waste | to those engaged in it, must be a lawful war. But by 
of learning and authorities. Jt is that part in which | the term lawful war is not meaut a “solemn and for 
the judge proves, beyond qnestion, “that every vo- mal war” only; on the contrary, it comprehends every 
luntary entrance into neutral territory, with hostile | description of war, except hostile expeditions set on 

urposes, is absolutely unlawftul;” yet, after an ela- | foot for purposes of plunder and pillage, without any 
borate discussion of this question, a citation of au- | apparent cause. , , 
thorities at great length to prove the unlawfulness of Rutherforth says: “If one nation seizes the goods 
the violation of our territory by England, the judge | of another nation by force, upon account of some da- 
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mage, &c. such contentions by force are reprisals.— 
There may be likewise other acts of hostility between 
two nations, which do not propery come under the 
name of reprisals, such as the besieging each other's 
towns, or the sinking of each other’s fleets, whilst the 
nations in other respects are at peace with one another.— 
These are publie wars, because nalions are the con- 
tending parties. But as they are confined to some 
alread object, they are of the imperfect sort, &c.” 

. ii. 9, s. 10. 

‘In opposition to this authority, it will be seen that 
Judge Cowen starts with the proposition that, so long 
as the entire peace of the two nations is not broken 
up—in other words, until congress shall declare war 
against England, or the queen of England against us, 
there cannot be a state of war that will warrant the 
destruction of property, or the taking of life in con- 
flict, on either side. To controvert this proposition, 
we bring not only Rutherforth, as above cited, but 
Vattel, in language if posaible still more explicit.— 
B. äi, c. 4, §67. 

“A war lawful.and in form, is carefully to be dis- 
tinguished from an unlawful war entered on without 
any form, or rather from those incursions which are com- 
mülted either without lawful authority or apparent cause, 
as likewise without formalities, and only for havoc and 
pillage. Grotius, b. iii. chap. 3, relates several in- 
stances of the latter. Such were the wars of the 
Grandes C ses, which had assembled in France 
during the wars with the English; armies of banditti 
which ranged about Europe purely for spoil and 
plunder. Such were the cruises of Filbustiers, with- 
out commission and in time of peace; and such in ge- 
neral are the depredations of pirates. To the same 
class belong almost all the expeditions of the African 
corsairs, though authorised by a sovereign, they be- 
ing founded on no apparent just cause, and whose only 
motive ts the avidity of captures. I say these two sorts of 
wars, lawful and unlawful, are to be carefully distin- 

ished; their effeets and the rights arising from them be- 
ing very different.” 

Here we have Vattel, distinguishing all the hostile 
collisions of nations into “two sorts of wars;” the one 
sort being undertaken ‘‘without apparent cause,” and 
for “havoc and pillage,” and all that do not come un- 
der this head being of the other sort. Having thus 
divided wars into “two sorts,” the one he calls un- 
lawful war, the other lawful war. - 

Vattel does not, like Judge Cowen, call all wars 
unlawful that are not formally and solemnly declared 
by the “war-making pore of a government, but 
he pronounces all hostile attacks lawful wars, if made 
with lawful authority, and for “apparent cause,” and 
not for ‘‘pillage and havoc.” 

Chancellor Kent, too, admits that a formal decla- 
ration of war is not essential to make the war lawful. 
All that is required to make a lawful war is, that the 
hostilities be authorised by the proper authorities.— 
1 Kent Com. 54. 


“Since the time of Brinkershoock, it has become 
settled by the practice of Europe, that war may law- 
fully exist by declaration which is unilateral only, 
or without a declaration on either side. It may begin 
with mutual hostilities. In the war between England 
and France, in 1778, the first public act on the part 
of England was recalling its minister; and that single 
act was considered by France as a breach of the 
peace between the two countries. There was no 
other declaration of war, though each government 
afterwards published a manifesto, in vindication of 
its claims and conduct. The same thing may be said 
of the war which broke out in 1793, and again in 
1803, and indeed in the war of 1756. Though a 
solemn and formal declaration of war, in the ancient 
style, was made in June, 1756, various hostilities had 
been carried on for a year preceding.” 

In the same explicit manner ‘Ratherforth speaks, 
denying the necessity of a declaration of war to make 
the war lawful: 


“The only real effect of a declaration of war is, 
that it makes the war a general one, or a war of one 
whole nation against another whole nation, whilst 
the imperfect sorts of war, such as reprisals, or acts of 
hostility, are confined to particular persons, or things, 
or es.” —Ruth. B. 2, ch. 9 sec. 8. 

hese questions do not depend entirely upon the 
opinions of elementary writers upon national law. 
hey have been illustrated by judicial decisions, in 
cases of hostilities upon the ocean.—1 Dodson’s Ad- 
miralty Reports, 247. 

A declaration of war was issued by Sweden against 
Great Britain, on account of the encroachments of 
the latter upon her rights as a neutral nation. It was 
contended before sir William Scott, that the two 
countries were not, in reality, ina state of war, be- 
cause the declaration was unilateral only. “I am, 
however, perfectly clear,” says sir William Scott, 
“that it was not less a war on that account; for war 
may exist without a declaration on either side. It 


is so laid down by the best writers on the law of na- 
tions. A declaration of war by one country only is 
not, as has been represented, a mere challenge, to be 
accepted or refused at poe by the other. It 
proves the existence of actual hostilities, on one 
side at least, and puts the other party also into a state 
of war; though he may, perhaps, think proper to act 
on the defensive only.” 

Thus, it will be perceived, a lawful war may be 
commenced without any formal declaration, and it 
may be manifested by .an act of hostility, without 
any previous notice; and whether the war becomes a 
general one or an imperfect war, depends upon the ex- 
tent to which hostilities are carried. It will always 
be a lawful war, if the hostilities are authorised by 
the proper authority, and are not mere wanton depre- 
dations, without any apparent cause. 

Are the military engaged in such hostile attacks 
personally responsible? 

The same principle of impunity applies to hostili- 
ties upon the land or sea. When they are wanton 
and malicious, and for plunder and spoils, at sea, they 
are called piracy. Hostilities by land, from similar 
motives and for like objects, are called robberies. 
Decisions, therefore, in relation to hostilities at sea, 
and the impunity or liabilitiy of vessels and crews, 
furnish the rule of impunity or liability-to be ap- 
pa to the military, in cases of hostilities upon 
and. 

11 Wheaton, 41, Story says: “A piratical aggres- 
sion by an armed vessel sailing under the regular 
flag of any nation, may be justly subjected to the 
penay of confiscation for such a gross breach of the 
aw of nations. But every hostile attack, in the time 
of peace, is not necessarily piratical. It may be by 
mistake, or in necessary self-defence, or to repel a 
supposed meditated attack by pirates—it may be justifi- 
able and then no blame attaches to the act; or, it 
may be without just excuse, and then it carries respon- 
sibility in damages. If it proceéd further; if it be an 
attack from revenge and malignity, from gross abuse of 
power and setiled of mischief, it then assumes 
the character of a private unauthorised war, and 
may be punished by all the penalties which the law 
of nations can properly administer.” 

The same principle is recognized in 1 Kent's Com. | 
188: “An alien, under the sanction of a national. 
commission, cannot commit piracy while he pursues. 
his authority. His acts may be hostile, and his nation ' 


becomes an affair between the two nations, and no 
individual responsibility rests upon the actors. 

Thus, Vattel, speaking of war that is unjust on the 
part of the sovereign who waged it, but lawful, be- 
cause not without apparent cause, and not for haves 
and pillage, says: 

“But as to the reparation of any dam: re the 
military, the genera! officers and soldiers obliged, in 
consequence, to repair the injuries which they have 
done, not of their own will, but as tnstruments 
in the hands of their sovereign!” “It is the duty of 
subjects to suppose the orders of their sovereign just 
and wise,” &c. When, therefore, they have 
their assistance in a war which is afterwards found 
to be unjust, the sovereign alone is guilty. He alone 
is bound to repair the injuries. The subjects, and 
in particular the military, are innocent; they bave 
acted only from a necessary obedience.” ‘‘Govern- 
ment would be impracticable, if every one of its in- 
struments were to weigh its commands,” &c.—Vattel, 
b. iii, c. 11, sec. 187. 

“Nothing of all this takes place in a war void of 
form and unlarcful, more properly called robbery, being 
undertaken without right—twtlhout so much as K 
cause. Itcan be productive of no lawful effect, nor 
give any right to the author of it. A nation at- 
tacked by such sort of enemies, is not under any 
obligation to observe towards them the rules of war 
inform. It may treat them as robbers.”’—Vattel, b .3, €» 


4,§ 68. 

Thos we have “these two sorts of wars, lawful and 
unlawful,” carried through by Vattel to their con- 
sequences; and all persons engaged are entitled to 
have “observed towards them the rules of war,” ex- 
cept those engaged in “incursions committed with- 
out apparent cause, and only for havoc and pillage.” 

‘The same position in regard to the immunity of 
soldiers is also maintained by Rutherforth: 

“The external lawfulness of what is done in a war, 
in respect of the members of a civil society, extends 
to public wars of the imperfect sort, to acts of repri- 
sals, or to other acts of hostility, &c.—B. ti. c. 9, 3. 15. 

And again he says: 

“Neither the reason of the thing, nor the common 

ctice of nations, will give them any other impuné- 
ty, or allow them any otherwise to obtain rty in 
tohat is taken, where war has been declared, than in 
the less solemn kinds of war, which are made with- 
out a previous declaration,” &c. “In the less solemn 


responsible for them. They -may amountto a lawful | kinds of war, what the members do who act under 
cause of war; but they are never to be regarded as the particular direction and authority of their pation, 
iracy.” is by the law of nations no crime in them; 
How perfectly does this principle cover the case | they cannot, therefore, be punished consistently with 
in question. The attack upon the Caroline was hos-| the Jaw, for any act in which it considers them only 
tile and unlawful, and the British nation must be| as the instruments, and the nation as the agent.”— 


held responsible for it. It amounts to a lawful cause 
of war; but those engaged in it, acting under lawful 
authority, can never be ed as robbers or plun- 
derers, or liable to be punished criminally. 

This principle has been fully recognised in the 
judicial decisions of the English courts. We have 
not the case at hand as reported, and therefore avail , 
ourselves of it as extracted by Chancellor Kent.—1' 
Kent Com. 190. 

“In the English admiralty, in 1801,.it was con- 
tended that the capture and sale of an English ship, 
by Algerines, was an invalid and unlawful conversion 
of the property, on the ground of being a piratical | 
seizure. Jt was, however, decided that the African 
states had long acquired the character of established | 
governments, and that though their notions of justice | 
differ from those entertained by the Christian pow- 
ers, their public acts could not be called in question; 
and a derivative title, founded on an JAlgerine capture, 
and matured by a confiscation, in their way, was good 
against the original owner.”—Citing The Helena, 4 
Rob. 3. 


Shall it be said that an English court has held an 
Algerine capture lawful, because made under the 
sanction and authority of that government; and a 
title thus acquired valid against the original English 
owner of the captured vessel; and yet the supreme 
court of New York decide that a hostile attack upon 
us, made ory without apparent cause) under the 
sanction of the British government, shall not protect 
the military engaged in it from the punishment duc 
to cold-blooded murder! We regret to say it has 
been so said and decided. 

The decisions of the courts of England and the 
United States, in regard to the impunity of vessels 
and crews when acting under the authority of their 
governments, are decisions merely carrying out 
principles long since adopted by the most approved 
elementary writers upon national law, and giving to 
those principles the autàority of solemn adjudications 
by the highest judicial tribunals of the world. 

These elementary writers, when speaking of war 
generally, and more particularly in reference to hos- 
tilities upon land, hold that whenever the hostile at- 
tack is made under the authority of government, it 


- 


Idem, b. ti. c. 9, s. 18. : 

We here leave this branch of the case, believing 
that our readers, from our citation of authorities, 
must be satisfied that, if the expedition in which 
McLeod is said to have been engaged, was executed 
under lawful authority, he was guilty of no personal 
crime in the violation of our territory, the destruc- 
tion of the boat or the death of Durfee. 

We now proceed to show that the hostile attack 
took place under lawful authority. 

It should be borne in mind that Canada is separat- 
ed from its mother country by an ocean of three thou- 
sand miles. That areyolution was attempted in 
Canada, and the disaffected of the colony had not 
only the sympathy of our people generally, but were, 
to a great extent, countenanced and succored by our 
citizens residing upon the borders. 

Under this state of things, the British government 
gave orders and authority to the chief officer in Ca- 
nada for his instruction and guidance in meeting the 
difficulties then presented and anticipated. 

Not being able to foresee what might take place 
the authority was made as general as the nature of 
the case would admit, and the exigencies seemed. to 
require; and was, no doubt, intended to vest in the 
chief officer in Canada power to do whatever the 
home government would have done under like cir 
cumstances. He was, says the British minister, “eme 
powered to take any steps, and to do any acts, which 
might be necessary for the defence of her majesty’s 
territory, and for the protection of her majesty’s sub- 
jects.” 


This is a power most general and extensive in its 
terms. The object is, the protection of her majesty’s 
territory and subjects.” Fo insure this end, the Ca- 
nadian officer is authorised to do any act necessary 
for this protection; and this necessity must, in the 
nature of things, depend upon the judgment and dis- 
cretion of that officer. The authority does not limit 
the officer to any specified measures. or confine his 
acts to the Canadian territory. As England might, 
in defence of her Canadian subjects and territory, 
authorise a hostile attack upon the Caroline, under 
such circumstances as presented themselves to the 
Canadian authorities, it would secm to follow that 
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the Canadian officers had power, under their orders, 
to do the same thins. 


“The distinction that an act valid as to one may 
void as to another is entirely familiar. A man, 


would desire should be done, without consulting him, 
when the matter will bear no delay and the afhir is 


By saving tha: tie sovercign ef Tavtand might ane} who orders another to Coninmit a trespass, or apea diós ars, 


thorise such a hosine aitack as Was made on the Ca- 
roline, we do not intend to say it would be an attack 
that could be justified to the world. We only intend 
to say that it would be so far justifiable or excusable 
ws to furnish impunity to the military acting under 
such an order. 

But have we a right to scrutinize and limit an au- 
thority of this kind, whilst England sanctions the act 
done ûnder it, and when the object and effect of such 
limitation is, to make murder of an act, which, under 
a liberal construction ef the power, would render the 
accused innocent of the slighest crime? 


_Inareview of “Wheaton’s Elements of Interna- 
tional Law,” we find the following apt illustration of 
the right of a nation to give construction to its own 
‘commissions: 

“If astate extended its protection to its lawless 

subjects, committing violence out of its local juris- 
diction, there would be endless disputes with other 
states, and probably a great delay of justice. On the 
other hand, if an officer duly commissioned in war 
by one state were to be punished by another for er- 
ceeding or deviating from the purport of his commis- 
sion, the commissioning power could not be expected to 
rest satisficd with the judgment of the foreign court on the 
construction or execution of ils acn commission, and the 
dispute which must necessarily occur between the 
two powers would be embarrassed by a questionable 
punishment, in addition to the origina] cause of com- 
plaint.” [British and Foreign Review, 11th vol. p. 158. 
- We think the construction which we give to this 
power receives confirmation from Burlimaqut, pt. 4, 
ch. 3, sec. 14. Speaking of the pore of magias 
or generals, this author says: ‘“They cannot lawfully 
anlertale any act of ae of their own head, 
and without a formal order of the sovereign, at least 
¢easonably presumed, in consequence of particular circum- 
stances.” 

But England approved this act, by not immediately 
disclaiming it, by knighting Mac Nab, the chief pro- 
jector of it,* and has since officially recognised the 
attack as one embraced within the powers conferred 
upon the Canadian authorities. Mr. Fox, the Bri- 
tish minister, in a communication to our government, 
says: 

The transaction on account of which McLeod has 
been arrested, and is to be put upon his trial was, a 
transaction of a public character, planned and exe- 
cuted by persons duly empowered by her majesty’s 
colonial authority to take any steps and do any acts 
which might be necessary for the defence of her ma- 
jesty’s territories and for the protection of her ma- 

ty’s subjects; and that, consequently, those sub- 
jects of her majesty who engaged in that transaction, 
were performing an act of public duty for which they 
cannot be made personally and individually answera- 
ble to the laws and tribunals of any foreign country.” 

But Judge Cowen denies that an approval by the 
British government can, in any way, operate to 
screen McLeod from the punishment due to the crime 
of murder, for the part he is supposed to have taken 
in the attack. To maintain this position, the learned 
goes into an elaborate citation of authorities, 
which, to avoid the appearance of injustice towards 
him, we here transcribe: 

“An order emanating from one of the hostile so- 
vereigns, will not justify to the other every kind of 
perfidy. The case of spies has been already men- 
Toued. An emissary sent into a camp with orders 
to corrupt the adverse general, or bribe the soldiery, 
would stand justified to his immediate sovercign.— 
Vattel, b. 3, ch. 10, sec. 180; though even he could not 
‘legally punish'a refusal. In respect to the enemy, 
orders would be an obvious excesss of jurisdiction. 

“The emissaries sent by sir Henry Clinton, in 1781, 
to seduce the soldiers of the Pennsylvania line ue 
into the hands of the Americans, were condemne 
and immediately executed. 4 Marsh. Life of Wash. 
366, lst edt. Entering the adverse camp to receive 
the treacherous proposition of the general is an of- 
fence much more venial. It is even called lawful in 
every sense as between the sovereign and employee. 
Vattel b. 3, ch. 10, § 181. Yet in the case of Major 
Andre, an order to do so was, as between the two 
hostile countries, held to be an excess of jurisdiction. 

“These cases are much stronger than any which 
can be supposed between nations at peace. In time 
of war, such perfidy is expected. In time of peace, 
every citizen, while within his own territory, has a 


double right to-suppose himself secure; the legal in- 


violability of that territory, and the solemn pledge of 


_ the foreign sovereignty. 


*Burlimaqui seems to consider such an act of the su- 


- ordinate officer approved, unless the sovereign officially 
disclaims it. Burl. pt. 4, ch. 3, sec. 19, quoted u’ lengt 
hereaf er. 


proves oi a trespass already cominitted for his benc- 
fit, may be bound to protect his servant, while it 
would take nothing from the liability of the servant 
to the party injured. As to him, it could merely 
have the effect of adding another defendant, who 
might be made jointly or severally liable with the 
actual wrong-doer. A case in point is mentioned by 
Vattel. b. 3, ch. 2, § 15. If one sovereign order his 
recruiting officer to make enlistments in the dominion 
of another in time of peace between them, the officer 
shall be hanged notwithstanding the order, and war 
may also be declared against the offending sovereign. 
Vid. a like instance id. b. 1, ch. 6, § 75. - 

“What is the utmost legal effect of a foreign sover- 
eign, approving of the crime his subject committed 
in a neighboring territory? The approval, as we have 
already in part seen, can take nothing from the crimi- 
nality of the principal offender. Whatever obliga- 
tion his nation may be under to save him harmless, 
this can be absolutely done only on the condition that 
he confine himself within her territory.— Vattel, b. 2, 
ch. 6, § 74. Then, by refusing to make satisfaction, 
to furnish, or to deliver him up, on demand from the 
injured country, or by approving the offence, the 
nation, says Vattel, becomes an accomplice.—Id. § 76. 

Biackstone says, an accomplice or abettor; (4 Com. 
68;) and Rutherforth, still more nearly in the lan- 

age of the English Jaw, an accessory after the 

act.—B. 2, ch. 2, § 12. No book supposes that such 
an act merges the original offence, or renders it im- 
putable to the nation alone.” 

The rights and duties of nations are not, in gener- 
al, happily illustrated by reference to the rights, du- 
ties, and liabilities of individuals. In relation to 
the case of trespass, put by the judge, we agree 
that the effect of another person’s approving it 
might make him a trespasser also, and would not 
discharge the liability of him who actually commit- 
ted it; and the reason is, that the approver had no 
more right to make the entry than the actual tres- 
passer. 


We think it cannot fail to strike every one, that the 
examples given by Judge Cowen, in which the 
authorization or approval by the sovereign cannot 

rotect the criminal, are all cases where the act done 
is unlawful in itself, whether committed by sovereign 
or eee The enlistment of soldiers in the domin- 
ions of another nation, without its consent, is, by the 
law of nations, a crime, whether the enlistment be 
made by the sovereign in person or by a recruiting 
officer.—Vattel, b. 1, ch. 6, sec. 75. 

Spies also are not the less criminal because they 
are authorized by their sovereign, since the sovereign 
could not himself lawfully act the spy. | 

We cannot better answer Judge Cowen on this 
head than by transcribing one other of his examples, 
and annexing to it a quotation of his from Locke: 

“Suppose a prince should command a soldier to 
commit adultery, incest, or perjury; the prince goes be- 
yond his constitutional power.” So says Mr. Locke jon 
Gor. B. 2, ch. 19, sect. 239,] of a king even in his 
own dominions: “In whatsoever he has no authorily, 
there he is no king, and may be resisted; for where- 
soever the ity ceases, the king ceases too, and be- 
comes like other men who have no authority.” 

Examples to show that a subject may not do an 
act, with or without his sdvereign’s authority, fall far 
short of showing that the act he may do by the direc- 
tion of his government, may not receive equal validi- 
ty from a subsequent ap roval of the act by that 
government, as if it had directed it originally. 

We have already, as we think, established the posi- 
tion, that the hostile violation of our territory, result- 
ing in the destruction of the Caroline and the killing. 
of Durfee, had the same been ordered by the British 
government, would have protected the military en- 
gaged in it from any personal liability. We now 
maintain that the subsequent approval of the attack, 
especially under the circumstances of the original 
order and the situation of the mother country in re- 
lation to her colony, and of Canada in relation to our 
border, furnishes equal impunity and protection to all 
concerned in it. 

The authorities ioten by Judge Cowex on this 
head, as we have already shown, do not in the slight- 
est degree impugn the correctness of this position; 
while the authorities we shall now. produce will for- 
tify and fully sustain it. 

Burlimaqui, pt. 4, ch. 3, see. 18.—“A mere presump- 
tion of the will of the soverdign would not be suffi- 
cient to excuse a governor or any other officer who 
should undertake a war, except in case of necessity, 
without either a general or particular order. For it 
is not sufficient to know what part the sovereign 
would probably act if he were consulted im such a 
particular posture of affairs; but it should rather be 
considered in general what it is probable a prince 


“Now eertuinly sovereigns will never consent that 
their ministers should, whenever they think proper, 
undertake without their order a thing of such impor 
tance as an offensive war, which is the proper subject 
of the present inquiry.” 

Sec. 19.—“In these circumstances, whatever part 
the sovereign would have thought proper to act if he 
had been consulted; and whatever success the war 
undertaken without his order may have had; it is left 
to the sovereign, whether he will ratify or condemn the 
act of his ministers. If he ratify it, this approbation ren- 
ders the war solemn, by reflecting back, as it were, an 
authority upon it; so that it obliges the whole common- 
wealth. Butif the sovereign should condemn the act 
of the governor, the hostilities committed by the latter 
ought to pass for a sort of robbery, the fault of which 
by no means affects the state, provided the governor 
is delivered up and punished according to the law of 
the country, and proper satisfaction be made for the 
damages sustained.” 

8 Peters, 522— Story, speaking of the seizure of an 
American vessel and cargo by a Spanish vessel, says: 

“If she had a commission under the royal authority 
of Spain, she was beyond question entitled to make 
the seizure. If she had no such authority, then she 
must be treated as a non-commissioned cruiser, en- 
titled to seize for the benefit of the crown; whose act, 
if adopted and acknowledged by the crown, or its compe 
tent authorities, becomes e binding. Nothing is 
better settled, both in England and America, than 
the doctrine that a non-commissioned cruiser may 
seize for the benefit ef the government; and if his 
acts are adopted by the government, the property, 
when condemned, becomes a droit of the govern- 
ment.” 


Upon these authorities, and for the reasons before 
stated, we have come to the conclusion, that the ap- 
por of the attack by the British government 

as removed all doubt about the sufficiency of the 
original authority of the Canadian officers. i 

We have thus far discussed this matter, as if the 
question, as to the relation in which the United 
States government stands to the British government, 
in the matter of this attack, was an open one—one 
in which the judiciary of the country is at liberty to 
decide by a direct application of the principles of the 
law of nations to the facts as they might be establish- 
ed by proof; and in this view of the matter, we feel 
confident of having established, by the facts and the 
law, that the attack upon @he Caroline was made upon 
sufficient authority from the British government; or, 
if the authority was in any respect equivocal, that it 
has been ratified by the British government, so as to 
eqs of the judiciary of the country, upon the facts 
and the law, a judgment establishing the perfect im- 
punity of the military en in the expedition. 

We now propose to show that the character of 
the expedition against the Caroline, and the rela- 
tion in which the two countries stand in reference to 
it, has been settled and decided by our government to 
be that of “‘lawfal war” of the ‘imperfect sort; and 
that courts of justice are not at liberty to pronounce 
a different judgment from that pronounced by the 
goverpment of the country. 

Has our government determined the relation in 
which the two countries stand to each other in re- 
ference to the impunity to which McLeod is entitled, 
as being one of this mili expedition? 

In May, 1838, shortly after the destruction of the 
Caroline, in a communication to the British govern- 


,ment, our minister, Mr. Stevenson, characterized 


the attack as ‘‘an invasion of the territory and so- 
vereignty of an independent nation by an armed force 
of a friendly power;” and Mr. Webster, secretary of 
state, in his letter to Mr. Fox of the 24th April, 
1841, says: “the government of the United States has 
not changed the opinion which it has heretofore ex- 
pressed to her majesty’s government, of the character 
of the act of destroying the Caroline.” 

Can language be better adapted to define the first 
act of war by one nation upon another, where there 
has been no previous declaration of war, than that 
employer by Mr. Stevenson to characterize this at- 
tack by Great Britain? 

So long ago, then, as May, 1838, the executive de- 
partment of our government determined that the at- 
tack upon thé Caroline was an act of war, and so far as 
that act of hostility was concerned, placed the Bri- 
tish government in that relation to our own 

In the letter of Mr. Webster, before referred to, 
he recites the ground upon which the British govern- 
ment place the hostile attack, so far as the military 
engaged in it are concerned, and the assent of our go- 
vernment to this same view of the matter. 

Mr. Webster in his letter, says: 

“The president inclines to take it for granted that 
the main purpose of the instruction was, to cause it 
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to be signified to the government of the U. States courts. But its decision becomes binding upon all 
that the attack on the steamboat ‘Caroline’ was an courts or tribunals where the question arises; and 


act of public force, done by the Brirish colonial au- 
thorities, and fully recognised by the queen’s govern- 


thus the executive department of the government 
“has charge of the question in its national aspect,” 


ment at home; and that, consequently, no individual . and the law makes its decision all-powerful and effi- 
concerned in that transaction can, according to the | cient. 


just principles of the laws of nations, be held per- 


It can hardly be necessary to resort to any course 


sonally answerable in the ordinary courts of law, as | of reasoning, or to the citation of authorities, to show 


for private offence; and that upon this avowal of her 
majesty’s government, Alexander McLeod now im- 
risoned on an indictment for murder, alleged to 
have been committed in that attack, ought to be re- 
leased, by such proceedings as are usual and are 
suitable to the case.” 

After this recital of the position in which the Bri- 
tish government 
speaking in behalf of our government, says: 

“The communication of the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the ‘Caroline’ was an act of public force, by 
the British authorities, being formally made to the 
government of the United States by Mr. Fox’s note, 
the case assumes a decided aspect. 

“The government of the United States entertain 
no doubt that, after this avowal of the transaction as 
a public transaction, authorised and undertaken by 
the British authorities, individuals concerned in it 
ought not, by the principles of public law and the 
general usage of civilized states, to be holden per- 
sonally responsible, in the ordingry tribunals of law, 
for their participation in it. And the president pre- 
sumes that it can hardly be necessary to say that the 
American people, not distrustful of their ability to 
redres3 public wrongs by public means, cannot de- 
sire the punishment of individuals, when the act 
complained of is declared to have been an act of the 


_ government itself.” , 


In a letter of instructions to the attorney general, 
which was also communicated to Mr. Fox, Mr. Web- 
ster says: 

«That an individual forming part of a public force 
and acting under the authority of his government, is 
not to be held answerable as a private trespasser or 
malefactor, is a principle of public law sanctioned by 

-the usages of all cizilf&zed nations, and which the go- 
vernment of the United States has no inclination to 
dispute.” 

Judge Cowen makes a criticism upon the commu- 
nication of the British minister, which, perhaps, re- 

uires a passing remark. He says: 

«Even the British minister is too just to call it war; 
the British government do not pretend it was war.” 

As words in a promise, indicative of an undertak- 
ing to warrant, amount, in, law, according to “ Cow- 
en's Treatise,” to a warranty, without the use of the 
term warrant, so, in the letter of the British minister, 
a description of hostilities that by the law of nations 
constitutes “imperfect war,” is equivalent to the as- 
sertion in terms that it was war of the imperfect sort. 

But the judge, evidently not feeling much confi- 
dence in his criticism upon the British minister's 
communication, afterwards seems to admit that our 
government, so far as it could, had decided the ques- 
tion in regard to the character of the hostile attack, 
and, consequently, in regard to the individual liabi- 
lity of those concerned in it. 


The language of the judge is this: 

«But it is said of the case at bar, here is more than 
a mere approval by the adverse government; than at 
explanation has been demanded by the secretary of 
state;.and the British ambassador has insisted on 
McLeod's release, and his counsel claim for the joint 
diplomacy of the United States and England some 
such effect upon the powers of this court as a certio- 
rari from us would have upon the county court of 
general sessions. It was spoken of as incompatible 
with the judicial proceedings against McLeod in this 
state; as a suit actually pending between the two 
nations, wherein the action of the general govern- 
ment comes in collision with, and supercedes our own. 

“To such an objection the answer is quite obvious. 
Diplomacy is not a judicial but executive function: 
but the objection would come with the same force, 
whether it were urged against proceedings in a court 

of this state, or the United States.” 

But the judge insists that “the executive power has 
charge of the question in its national aspect only;” 
by which, from the context, we must uuderstand, 
that the two pore ments may agree that the hostile 
attack was of that character which furnishes impu- 
nity to the military concern, yet that the courts, fe- 
deral and state, may determine otherwise, and inflict 
criminal punishment upon the offenders! How “the 
executive power has charge of the question in its na- 
tional aspect,” and yet its decisions be void of all eff- 
ciency and effect upon the subject decided upon, is, 
we confess, beyond our comprehension. The gene- 
ral government cannot, it is true, after deciding the 
qoen, issue any mandate to a court to carry its 

etermination into effect, or remove a cause, or with- 
draw a suitor or criminal from the custody of the 


1 


| 
| 


pee the matter, Mr. Webster, : 


that the executive of the United States possess all 
the power in regard to the matter in question that; 
usually belongs to the executive department of every 
government. | 
“The command and application of the public force 
to execute the law, maintain peace and resist foreign 
invasion, are powers obviously of an executive cha- 
racter, and require the exercise of qualities so cha- 
racteristical of this department, that they have always | 


tary decides that he is not. By prejudging this pend- 
ing judicial question, the secretaf¥ has placed himself 
in an awkward dilemma, should the supreme court 
of New York determine that the recognition and jus- 
tification by the British government of the capture 
of the Caroline, does not release McLeod from per-e — 
sonal responsibility.” 
The mode of remedying this difficulty, and pre- 
venting such conflicts in the two departments of 
overnment, suggested by Mr. Buchanan, is, we con- 
ess, most extraordinary. It is that the secretary of 
state, representing the executive department of go- 
vernment, shall suspend the decision of a question 
pending with a foreign government until the question 
shall have been judicially decided; and this course 
is suggested even in a proceeding where the govern- 
ment is not a party, and where a decision may be 


been exclusively appropriated to it, in every well-; delayed until those interested in the question see fit 


regulated government upon earth.”—1 Kent's Com. 
282. 
The memorable attack of the British ship of war 
Leopard, Capt. Humphreys, upon the frigate Chesa- 
peake, Captain Barron, in which several American 
sailors were killed, became the subject of discussion 
between the two governments, and resulted in an ad- 
justment, in which, amongst other things, England 
offered “the American government a suitable pecu- 
niary provision for the sufferers in consequence of the | 
attack on the Chesapeake, including the families of 
those seamen who unfortunately fell in the action, 
and of the wounded survivors.” Could Capt. Hum- 
phreys afterwards have been proceeded against in a 
court of our country, and held personally responsible, 
notwithstanding the executive department of our go- 
vernment had settled the whole matter with the Bri- 
tish government? There cannot be a doubt, as we 
think, that this adjustment of the matter, ‘‘in its na- 
tional aspect,” was an adjustment of the matter in 
every rae and binding upon all courts and tribu- 


nals of ihe elt 
This pcs as been judicially recognized in 
England. There where the executive department 


of the government.has determined the relation in 
which the British government stands towards any 
other country, in regard to hostilities, such decision 
is conclusive, and in all the courts precludes any fur- 
ther examination or agitation of the question. 

15 East. 81.—This was a case of insurance, and 
the cause turned upon the question whether the trade 
to St. Domingo was, at that time, with a country at 
peace with England. 

Lord Ellenborough says, this is a grave question, 
and depends in a great measure upon the considera- 
tions of the orders in council which have been refer- 
red to. I agree with the master of the rolls in the 
case of the Pelican, that it belongs to the government of 
the country to determine in what relation of peace or war 
any other country stands towards tt, and that it would 
be unsafe for courts of justice to take upon them, with- 
out that authority, to decide upon these relations. 

“But when the crown has decided upon the rela- 
tion of peace or war in which another country stands 
to this, there is an end of the question; and in the ab- 
sence of any express promulgation of the will of the 
sovereign in that respect, it may be collected from 
other acts of the state. The master of the rolls, in 
the case of the Pelican, lays down the rule generally 
‘that it belongs to the government of the country to de- 
termine in what relation any other country stands to- 
wards it, and that the courts of justice cannot decide upon 
the point;’ by which I must understand him to have 
said that they cannot decide adversely to the declara- 
tion of the sovereign upon that point. 

“For want of a declaration by the crown at one 
period, different verdicts were given in different 
causes, in respect to commercial adventures of the 
same description to Hamburgh. But courts and juries 
cannot do otherwise than decide secundum allegata et 
probata in such particular cases without regard to 
other proof in other causes.” 


This let it be remembered, was a private litigation 
between individuals; and the court held that the de- 
termination of the government, as to the relation in 
which another government stands towards it, control- 
led the rights of the parties litigant, and put an “end 
of the question.” How much stronger is the reason 
for the application of the rule to our country ànd go- 
vernment. 

Without such a rule, conflict and collision arise 
between the executive and judicial branches of the 
general government, and between the general and 
state governments. 

Mr. Buchanan, of the senate, has well described 
the conflict which such adverse decisions, between 
the executive and judicial departments of the govern- 
ment, will Poo 

“The judicial authority will be on one side of the 

uestion, and the executive government on the other. 
Vhilst the judiciary decide that McLeod is respon- 
sible in the criminal courts of New York, the secre- 


to bring the matter to a close! 

Our remedy for what Mr. Buchanan calls this 
“awkward dilemma,” is, the rule which prevails in 
England; when the executive department has decid- 
ed a question between our own and a foreign go- 
vernment, which properly belongs to the executive 
department to decide, “‘courts of justice cannot de- 
cide adversely.” Such a rule produces consistency 
and harmony in every department of the general 
government, and prevents all collision with the ju- 
dicial departments of the state governments. With- 
out such a rule, the intercourse of our government 
with other nations becomes empty diplomacy, where 
national matters, discussed, agreed on, and settled 
by the proper executive department, are not only 
disregarded by the judicial department of the go- 
vernment, but are perfectly annulled by adverse de- 
cisions and judgments, and executions carrying into 
effect those judgments. 


If, in England, the determination of the govern- 
ment as to the relation in which another government 
stands to it, shall control the rights of individuals, 
in a litigation with which the government is not the 
most remotely connected, and in which the public 
has no interest, how much stronger is the reason for 
applying the rule to criminal courts; especially when 
the guilt or innocence of the accused is made to 
depend upon the decision, as to the relation in which 
another government stands to our own, in a hostile 
collision, where the accused was an actor, uncon- 
scious at the time of the possibility that the part he 
took could subject him to the imputation of crime? 

But this principle has received the sanction of the 
highest court of our own country. 2 Peters. Rep. 
307. Chief Justice Marshall says, “in a controvers 
between two nations, concerning national bounda 
it is scarcely possible that the courts of either should 
refuse to abide by the measures adopted by its own 
government. There being no common tribunal to de- 
cide between them, each determines for itself, on its 
own rights; and if they cannot adjust their difference 
pa the right remains with the strongest.— 

he judiciary ìs not that department of the govern- 
ment to which the assertion of the interests against 
foreign powers is confided, and its duty commonly is 
to decide upon individual rights according to those 

rinciples which the political departments of the nation 
e established.” 

Again, p. 309, “if those departments which are en- 
trusted with the foreign intercourse of the nation, 
which assert and maintain its interests against foreign 
powers, have unequivocally asserted its rights, it is 
not its own courts that this construction is to be de- 
nied.” 

We have now concluded our examination of the 
great principles of national law involved in the case 
of McLeod, and we feel great confidence in saying 
we have, by the most ample authority, maintained, 
lst. That a hostile attack and violation of our terri- 
tory, in timc of general peace, by the authority of 
the British government, with apparent cause, is so 
far a “lawful war,” of the “imperfect sort,” as to far- 
nish impuni y to the military engaged in it. f 

2nd. That the instructions given to tho governor 
or chief officer of Canada, under the circumstances 
and situation of that colony, contained sufficient au- 
oe to legalize the attack; or, if that be doubtful, 

en, 

3d. That the sanction by the British government 
of the attack, supplied any possible deficiency in the 
instructions. 

4th. That the executive department of our govern- 
ment has decided, that the relation in which Great 
Britain stands towards our government, as to the 
affair of the Caroline is that of “imperfect war;” and 
that “individuals concerned in that transaction ought 
not, by the principles of public law, and the general 
usage of civilized states, to be holden personally re- 
sponsible,” and, 

oth. That such decision, by the executive depart- 
ment of our government, is final and conclusive upon 
all the courts in the United States. 
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It remains for us now to inquire whether the mode 
of relief, by hubcas corpus, sought by McLeod, ought, 
under the circumstances, to have availed him. 

Upon this branch of the case Judge Cowen, for 
the sake of argument, concedes to McLeod the im- 
punity which he claimed, as being one of the military 

orce who made the attack upon the Caroline, yet 
decides that he cannot be discharged upon habeas 
corpus, because the grand jury have indicted him for 
murder. 

The principle advanceg by the judge is, that a man 
ch with murder by the finding of an indictment 
by a grand jury, cannot, under any circumstances, be 
admitted to bail, or be discharged on habeas corpus. 
We readily concede that in a case where a person 
cannot be admitted to bail, he cannot be entitled to a 
discharge on habeas corpus. 

The judge has cited several cases were applications 
were made to admit to bail persons charged with 
murder. The cases cited, however, are all cases 
where the application was made before indictment; 
and what is said by the judges about the effect of an 
indictment, as precluding the possibility of letting to 
bail, is mere dicta; that question not having arisen in 
a single case cited. But although Judge Cowen 
admits that his cases “were all before indictment 
found,” he says the principle of refusing bail after 
indictment, for murder, ‘has never, that we are aware 
of, been departed from in practice under the English 

‘habeas corpus act.” Had the judge searched as 
diligently for cases in favor of this application, as he 
seems to have done for cases against it, he certainly 
would have come to a different conclusion as to the 
existence of authorities for letting to bail after indict- 
ment, whatever might have been his conclusion as to 
the true principle of law. Whilst the judge has not 
been able to cite a single case where, after indictment, 
the question of bail has actually arisen, we have been 
able to find several, where the question has not only 

arisen, but where the prisoner has been let to bail 
after indictment for murder and other Righ crimes. 

3 Bacon .1b. 436, title habeas corpus: “Also the court 
will sometimes examine by affidavit the circumstan- 
ces of a fact on which a prisoner brought before them 
by an habeas corpus hath been indicted, in order to in- 
form themselves, on examination of the whole mat- 

„ter, whether it be reasonable to bail him or not. And 
agreeably hereto, one Jackson, (4 Geo. HI), who 
had been indicted for piracy before the session of 
admiralty on a malicious prosecution, brought his 
habeas corpus in the said court, in order to be dis- 
charged or bailed. The court examined the whole cir- 
cumstances of the fact by affidavit; upon which ita 
peared the prosecutor himself, if any one, was guil- 
ty, and carried on the present prosecution to screen 


himself; and thereupon, the court, in consideration | 


of the unreasonableness of the prosecution, and the 
uncertainty of the time when another session of ad- 
mirality might be holden, admitted the said Jackson to 
bail. 


3 East. 165 King vs. Marks. Le Blanc says: “This 
court have clearly a right to bail the parties accused in 
all cases of felony, if they see occasion, whenever there 
is any doubt either on the law or the facts of the case. 

Woodworth, J. in the case of Tayloe, 5 Cow. 58, 
cities with approbation this rule of Le Blanc. He 
says: ‘The court will bail whenever there is any 
doubt on the law or the facts of the case.’ ” . 


It 1s true these were cases before indictment. But 


the rule is laid down without limitation; and we can | 


see no reason for limiting it to cases before indict- 


ment, especially where the prisoner shows ‘there is 
doubt on the luw of the case,” and more especially 


when he shows that “by the law of the case” he is | be held for your tria? Such are 


innocent of the crime imputed to him. 

1 Bacon Ab. 353,-title, Bail in criminal cases: ‘So if 
a man be convicted of felony upon evidence by which 
& plainly appeers to the court he is not guilty of it,” he 
will be let to bail. Why, then, not let him to bail 
before conviction, “if it plainly appears to the court 
that he is not guilty of it.” 

5. Mod. Capt. Kirk’s case: Mr. Montague 
that Mr. Kirk might be admitted to bail, “for 
was very dangerously ill by reason of the badness of 
the air and the inconveniences of the prison.” There 
had been an inquest by the coroner for murder, and 
also an indictment by the grand jury. 

The counsel who opposed the motion for bail, said, 
«It is true your lordship has power to bail in treason 
or murder; but you will not exert that power unless 
it be in extraordinary circumstances, as in some 


cases that have been quoted, and especially in such |. 


where the prosecution is thought not to be well grounded. 
(Holt, chief justice.) In this case I do not think the 
affidavits arc full enough. It docs not appear that by 
this imprisonment they are in danger of their lives.” 
Here is no intimation that the indictment precludes 
all inquiry; on the contrary, the refusal to bail is upon 
a full inquiry into the merits of the facts upon which 
the application is founded. 


P-| vanced that the indictment precludes all inquiry. In all 


| that an indictment precludes all inquiry, are cases where 
| no indictment had been found; and the remarks of the 
| judges upon that point are mere dicta, and unworthy 


| beyond 


d . 
tune he cision of Judge Cowen, the judg 


————_ oe 


Now this case is stated by the judge entirely wrong. 
The person was not arrested for the same offence. The 
defendant was the keeper of a prison, and was in- 
dicted by four several indictments for four several 
murders, and the question on the trial was, whether 
a place called the strong room was a proper place to 
confine disorderly prisoners in, the four prisoners hav- 
ing died whilst so confined. The jury acquitted the 
defendant. A single justice afterwards, upon a new 
information of a fifth person having beep put into that 
room, and dying, thought fit to commit the defen- 
dant again for a fifth murder. 

The court refused to bail the defendant, and he 
remained until the assizes; when no bill being found, 
he was discharged. 

Thus, instead of being, as judge Cowen supposed, 
a commitment a second time, after acquittal for the 
same offence, it was for an entire new offence. We 
cannot but express our surprise that the judge should, 
even if he had found such a monstrous case, cite it 
with approbation. 

Suppose a person in 1816 had been arrested and 
indicted for murder and arson, committed in the at- 
tack on Buffalo, by the British, during the war. -Sup- 
pose such person brought up by habeas corpus before 
the supreme court, claiming the impunity of a sol- 
dier in time of war. Could the court say, we are 
satisfied that you cannot be guilty of murder, but as 
the grand jury have found an indictment, we are pre- 
cluded from looking into the matter, and you can 
neither be discharged nor let to bail, but must remain 
in pear until the proper court sits for your trial? 

uch are clearly the doctrines of Judge Cowen. 
He says: 
“Itis proper to add that if the matters urged in 
argument could have any legal effect in favor of the 
risoner, I should feel entirely clear that they would 
e of a nature available before the jury only. And 
that according to the settled rules of proceeding on 
habeas corpus, we should have no power ever to con- 
sider them as a ground for discharging the prisoner.” 

Now instead of such a rule prevailing, we have 
seen that in numerons cases, both in this country and 
in England, prisoners have been let to bail after in- 
dictment for murder and other crimes of the highest 
grade. We have also seen “that aftera man has 
heen convicted of felony, upon evidence by which it 
plainly appears to the court he is not guilty, he will 
be let to bail.” 

In the famous conspiracy cases in the city of New 
York, after the Lamberts had, by writs of error, re- 
versed the judgments against them, Hyatt and Mo- 
wet, who were under sentence and suffering punish- 
ment, by separate indictments and convictions, appli- 
ed to the supreme court, and were discharged on ha- 
beas corpus, without being put to their writs of error 
to reverse the judgments. 

The true rule upon the subject of bail or discharge, 
after indictment for murder, undoubtedly is, for the 
judge to refuse to bail or discharge upon any affidavits 
or proof that is susceptible of being controverted on the 
other side. When, however, the prisoner’s evidence 
is of that positive and certain character that it can- 
not be “‘gainsaid,” then the prisoner is entitled to be 
bailed or diseharged, as in the case where the man 
supposed to be murdered is living; where the pri- 
soner has been tried and acquitted for the same of- 
fence; or where the supposed murder was a homicide 
committed in a war between two nations. 

As applicable to the case under consideration, if 
the attack on the Caroline was authorised and sanc- 
tioned by the Canadian authorities and the British 
government, the evidence of such authorization fur- 
nished by the British government and the United 
States is of that conclusive and record character that 
it cannot be controverted at the trial. If produced 
at a trial of the indictment, it would show a state of 
war between the two countries of the ‘imperfect 
sort” stated by Rutherforth, but nevertheless a law- 
ful war,” which furnishes, under the law of nations, 
an impunity to McLeod, a soldier engaged init. If 
such would be the effect of that evidence on a trial * 
of the indictment, then, on habeas corpus, the same 
incontrovertible evidence authorises a discharge by 
the court. 


Another ground u 


In Coke's Entries, 354 to 356, are three cases, co- 
pied from the rolls of the court, where there had been 
indictments for murder, and the prisoners afterwards let 
to bail. 


1 Salk,104. J. S. being committed upon an indict- 
ment for murder, moved to be bailed. ‘GIF Rokesby 
apd Turton were for bailing him, because the evidence 
upon the affidavits read did not seem to them sufficient to 
prove him guilty. Holt, chief justice, and Gould con- 
tra. The evidence does affect him, and that is 
enough. The allowing the freedom of bail may dis- 
courage the prosecution; therefore it is not fit the 
court should declare their opinion of the evidence 
beforehand; for it must prejudice the prisoner on the 
one side, or the prosecution on the other.” Here, too, 
the merits of the application were looked into; and 
although bail was refused, it was not because there 
was an indictment, but because the court were equally 
divided upon the merits of the application. . 

Judge Cowen cites a case on the same page as the 
above, to show that a person cannot be let to bail 
under any circumstances after indictment! and yet over- 
looked the one cited above! 

The case cited by Judge Cowen is the case of 
Lord Mohuns, and even in that, it does appear from 
the report in Salk. whether he. had or had not been in- 
dicted! The case is referred to in 2 Strange, 911, 
Rex vs. Dalton. The chief justice there said, ‘that 
the Lord Mohuns’ case was at Lord Holt’s chambers, 
and not in court, as the book reports it; and that the 
lords bailed him after indictment for murder was found.” 

Another case may be added, of a person indicted for 
murder being let to bail. We reter to the late case 
of the young student, who was indicted for the mur- 
der of Professor Davis, at the university of Virginia. 

As to the right of courts to bail, there is no diffe- 
rence between cases of murder or the highest grades 
of manslaughter.—See Sutherland’s opinion in Taloe’s 
case, 5 Cow. 55. 


Selfridge, indicted in Massachusetts for manslaugh- 
ter, was let to bail after indictment. Goodwin, indict- 
ed in New York for manslaughter, was, after one 
trial, and the jury not agreeing, let to bail by Chief 
Justice Spencer.— Wheeler's Crim. Cas. 434. 

Thus it will be perceived, that whilst Judge Cowen 
is not able to cite a single case, where, upon applica- 
tion to bail after indictment for murder, the court has 
said the fact of an indictment was conclusive against it, 
we have been able to cite several cases in which the 
application was made after indictment; in some of 
which the indicted person was let to bail, and in others 
refused. Yet in none of these cases is the idea ad- 


of them the. power is conceded, but not to be exercis- 
ed, “unless in extraordinary circumstances.” All 
the cases to be found in which the idea is advanced 


the character of grave waa That the court 
have the power to look beyond the indictment, may 
be ard to the common sense of every one, by a 
few examples: 


Suppose, upon circumstantial evidence before a 
grand. jury, a person is indicted for the murder of 
another, and is arrested and imprisoned to take his 
trial; suppose such prisoner should afterwards sue out 
a habeas corpus, and upon being brought before Judge 
Cowen, should make a profert of the supposed mur- 
dered man, in full life and vigor, his identity placed 
all question; would Judge Cowen say, there 
being an indictment by a grand jury precludes all inquiry, 
and you must continue in prison until a court shall 
the doctrines of his 
opinion! 

Suppose Robinson, the murderer of Ellen Jewelt, 
should be again indicted by a grand jury, and arrest- 
ed, and finally brought before Judge Edwards on ha- 
beas corpus, for a discharge, on the ground that he had 
been once tried for the same offence and acquitted. 
He produces the record of acquittal; yet, by the de- 
e who tried him would 
refuse to look behind the indictment, would refuse a 
discharge, and remand him to prison to wait the sit- 
ting of a court, there to go through the form of pro- 
ducing before a jury the record of his former trial 
and acquittal! 

Judge Cowen fancies that he has cited a case even 
stronger than the one we have supposed, of a sccond 
indictment of Robinson. He says: 

“In Rex vs. Acton 2, Str. 851, the prisoner had 
been tried for the murder, and acquitted. Afterward, 
a single justice of the peace issued a warrant, charg- 
ing him with the same murder, upon which he was 
again committed. On an offer to show the former 
acquittal in the clearest manner, the court refused 
to hear the proof. On the eves of this case, Mr. 
Chitty, at the page just cited, lays down the rule that 
the court will not look into extrinsic evidence at all.” 


n which the application for a 
discharge ought to have prevailed is, that our own 
government has settled the character of this hostile 
attack. Jt has decided it to be an “imperfect sort of 
war,” and that “individuals concerned in it ought not 
to be holden personally responsible.” That decision 
being as we have shown, binding and conclusive upon 
courts, the prisoner ought to have been discharged 
on his habeas corpus. 

We here dismiss this subject, hoping, for the cha- 
racter of our country, that the judgment of the su- 
preme court may be reviewed, and an opinion so un- 
sound in all its parts, as we conceive Judge Cowen’s 
to be, rendered nugatory as an authority for the fu- 
ture. 


f 
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AIDS DE CAMP OF GEN. Wasuineron. “Col. 'Yrum- 
bull,” says the New York Commercial, “ts the last sur- 
vivor of the military family of Washington.” This is 
corrected by the editor of the Taunton Whig, who states 
that the honorable H. Baylies, of Dighton, was an aid 
to General Wesmineion in the war of the revolution. 
Judge Baylies is in his 86th year—resides but about six 
miles from, and is frequently at Taunton. He enjoys 
the blessings of a “green old age,” health and activity— 
is one of those whigs of °76, whose hfe and principles are 
models for the whigs of the present generation. 


e Jonataan Bensamin a VETERAN, died in Union 
township, Licking county. Ohio, August 26, 1841, in the 
103d year of his age. Father Benjamin was born in 
Goshen county, state of New York, October 14, 1738. 
At the age of sixteen he enlisted in the army, and served 
his time as a soldier true to his country. He was mar- 
ried March 10, 1759, to Margatet Brown, and moved to 
Pennsylvania in 1774 or 17765, In May, 1777, the In- 
dians broke in upon his family and tamily connexions 
and killed and took prisoners three entire families, his 
only eon ida ihe to the fort. Among the prisoners 
taken by the Indians was his brother-in-law, Ezekiel 
Brown, late of Delaware county, Ohio. After bein 

driven from place to place by these savage tribes, an 

enduring extreme suffering some six months, he remov- 
ed to Maryland in the fall of 1779, thence to Pennsylva- 
nia in 1782, thence to Marieta in 1797, thence to wes- 
tern Virginia in 1789, thence to Licking, thence to Fair- 
neid county, Ohio, in 1804, -where he resided yntil his 
eat 


Epwarp Borne. Of whom our readers have doubt- 
Jess read, has been tried for “bigamy” at the supreme 
court of Rockingham county, N. C. and found guilty. 
He was sentenced to be branded with the letter B on the 
lett cheek, (which was carried into execution in the pre- 
sence of the court), to be imprisoned three years, and 
receive thirty-nine lashes at three several times before the 
expiration of the term of imprisonment. His abode has 
been assigned to him in Guilford jail. 


Cana Items. Meetings have been held and urgent 
representations made of the necessity of immediately 
enlarging and deepening the New York and Erie canal 
fron: Buffalo to Lockport. It appears that the waters of 
Lake Erie have subsided since 1838, at which time there 
was 8} feet water on the sill of Black Rock Lock, 
to six feet ten inches.in October last, dnd if it should go 
as low as it did in 1820, there would be but five feet 
head at Buffalo, whence is derived the whole of the water 
that supplies the canal for a distance of 150 miles. If 
the trade of the upper lakes be arrested at Buffalo for 
want of water, what achasm would be made in affairs! 

The tolls on iron have been reduced on the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, to twenty-five cents per ton 
of 2,000 lbs. 


Deatus during the last week in Boston 27; in the city 
of Baltimore 23, of which 14 were under 2 years, and 6 
free colored. 


Deats or Bishop Moore. This venerable and be- 
loved man is no more. He died in Lynchburg on Tues- 
day last, whether he had gone upon pastoral duties. His 
remains were taken to Richmond on Saturday evening, 
and i funeral preached on Sunday at the Monumental 
church. 

Few men have lived who performed all the duties of 
a good Christian and good citizen with a sweeter grace 
and never was pastor more beloved by those entruste 
to his care. Their temporal and eternal welfare was the 
great aim of his existence. The charac‘er of the village 

reacher, in all its leading traits, found a realization in 
im. [Rich. Whig. 


Erection. The returns so far as received from Mis- 
sissippi, indicate that the Van Buren candidates for go- 
vernor and congressmen have beaten their opponents. 


THE NEW EXCHANGE BUILD’NG IN New York. The 
merchants of the city now assemble in the large room 
designed for their accommodation. è 


Escars. Commodore Stewart, Biddle,- and Reed, 
came within an ace of being drowned. They had just 
landed at the Fulton ferry, when the steamer Nassau ran 
into their boat and smashed hêr. [N. Y. Herald. 


Motte. Fanny ELSSLER, according to the terms of her 
engagement with the French opera, was to return, and 
make her appearance on the 15th aug: 1840, but her 
leave of absence was prolonged till the Ist January last. 
This period elapsed, and still the anxiously looked for 
dansatrice remained on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In consequence, the directors cited her before the Tribu- 
nal de Commerce, first demanding a vacatiun of the con- 
tract. and secondly, damages for its breach to the amount 
of 60,000 francs. The cause came to a final hearing on 
Wednesday. The counsel for Mdlle. Elssler pleaded to 
the jurisdiction on the ground that the matter in question 
was not an affair of commerce. This plea being over- 
ruled by the tribunal, judgment was suffered to go by de- 
fault, and a decree to the full extent of the claim of the 


plaintiffs was pronounced. (Paris paper. 
Excuanors have advanced considerably since our last 
quotations. aik 


Foreign exchanges are a shade higher than our quota- 
tions and the avidity for specie for shipment is undimi- 


ais dead. 


Dosccstte exchanges have likewise vared unfavorably. 
New York on Philadelphia is now at 53n 6; on Balti- 
more 32a4; Virginia 6; North Carolina 43; Charleston 
Ki Savannah 2:; Augusta 3; Columbus 95; Macon 12; 

orida 423; Mobile 9}; Tuscaloosa 10; New Orleans 4; 
Nashville 11; Louisville 83; St. Louis 10$; Cincinnau 
12; Indiana 12}. 


Frour. Prices have advanced and holders are de- 
manding yet higher. Sales were effected of 2,000 bar- 
rels in Baltimore on the 18th, at 86 25486 nerally 
asked. The inspections of the week were 12,824 bbls. 
and 171 half bbls. . 

There was 72,389 barrels of flour delivered from the 
Erie canal during the second week in November, 

The prices at New York is $6 75 for Genesaee and 
86 62} for Ohio. 


Francis’ Lire Boat. The French government have 
granted Mr. Francis a patent for this invention. 

“The American merchants of New York have deter- 
mined to present one of those boats to the Prince de 
Joinville as a specimen of American ingenuity and a 
token of American good will.” 


_ Wm. B. Green, implicated in the affair of the defalca- 
tion of the cashier of the bank of Virginia, has been tried 
at Richmond, and a verdict ot not guilty has been render- 
ed on the first indictment. He has been remanded for 
trial on twenty three remaining indictments against him 
Bail was offered but refused. 


LIME ON THE BORDERS OF THE LAKES. The Philadel- 
phia Sentinel says—it hes been discovered, recently, 
that the pebbles on the shores of the Four Lakes, in 
Wiskonsan, furnish a lime equal to the beet Louisville 
pebble lime, fer any kind of finish or cement; and is not 
surpassed, in point of whiteness, gloss and beauty, for 
the finish of the finest work. Mr. Wilcox intends plas- 
tering the capitol, at Madison, with this beautiful article. 
This lime is a valuable discovery, and is exceedingly 
important, as the pebbles can be obtained at almost any 
point of the shores of these beautiful lakes. 

The town ot Thomastown, in Maine, annually ex- 
orta 400,000 casks of lime, producing about half a mil- 

on of dollars. 


Mexico. A correspondent of the N. Orleans Bulletin 
writes as follows: "It is with regret I have to inform you 
of the recent massacre at Agua Neuva, some ten leagues 
distant from Saltillo, on the route to Mexico, of 12 prison- 
ers, among whom was Mr. Dimitt. As I have no ‘dates 
positive,’ I will give you the reports as brought by several 
officers of the garrison, and also by several merchants be- 
longing to this city. It is said that Mr. Dimitt procured 
a quantity of poison at Monterey, which he mixed, or 
caused to be mixed, with some liquor that was distribut- 
ed among the guard, the consequence of which was the 
death of the sergeant of the guard, the corporal and two 
sentinels—that shoruy after the deed was committed, it 
was discovered that the prisoners had made their es- 
cape, leaving Dimitt still in his tent—that on the alarm 
being given, Capt. Schiafino, in command of the escort, 
ordered his men in pursuit, who overtook the fleeing 
party of eleven, and they were shot on the very spot 
where they were captured—that Dimitt put an end: to 
his life by poison—and that the remainder of the unfor- 
tunate Captives will no doubt fall victimes to the Mexi- 
cans, as they have no knowledge of the country to enable 
them to escape. No other news.” 


Mount Vernon. The Mount Vernon estate consisted 
soon after the French war, of 9,000 acres, and when 
Washington returned to cultivate it, he had 1,200 per- 
sons upon it in his employment. Now but five slaves 
live on the place, and 400 acres are only cultivated, chief- 
ly used for raising wheat and Indian corn. 


_ Pews, have been sold in the new church of Ascension» 
in New York, within a few days past, to the amount of 
$70,000, a sum beyond the entire cost of the church—and 
a number remains yet to be disposed of. 


Sap BUILDING. The whole amount of tonnage built 
this year in the state of Maine, is said to be about 35,000; 
more than has been built in any previous year in that 
state, or in any other state during the present year.— 
There are now seven vessels on the ay in N. York, 
without counting smal! craft; three ships, from six to nine 
hundred tons, two brigs of five hundred, and two steam- 
ers. The two brigs are for the Mexican government. 
There are but four or five vessels at presznt building at 
Baltimore. 


Tue sreamer Great Western is to leave New York 
on her last trip for the season, on the 22d instant. 


STEAMBOAT ITEM.. The New York Sun says—Prepn- 
rations are making for building one of the most splendid 
Steamboats in the world. Her speed is not to be less 
than thirty miles per hour. She will accommodate 1.000 
passengers with state rooms. Length of keel 325 feet. 

his boat will be built on an entirely new rinciple. In- 
stead of the cumbersome water wheel, she will use a 
newly invented propeller. She is to ply between this 
city and Albany the ensuing season. e building of 
this magnificent steam palace will be under the direction 
of Captain Fellows, her intended commander. ` 


_ STEAM ENGINE9S—BriTIsH MANUFACTURES. An Eng- 
lish pnper says—*"There were in this country about a 
year since, nat fewer than sixteen thousand steam en- 


ines at work, some of them one thousand hor:e power. 
But taking them at a low average of twenty-five horse 
power each, this would be equal to 100.000 horses. Five 
men and a holf are equal to the strength of one horse: 
thus the country possesses a power, through the medium 
of this vast inumber of steam engines, nearly equal to 
that of 2,000,000 of men. Each horse, for hu fvod a 
year, consumes the proguct of two acres of land; and 
thus 800,000 acres are tO spare for human subsistence 
more than there would be if steam power were not em- 

loyed in the produce of the manufactures for which 
Engtand is now so celebrated.” 


POPULATION OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. The Auge- 
burg Gazette of the 4th inst. states that the Ottoman 
empire (according to the last census) contains 23,000,000 
inhabitants, of whom 16,000,000 profess the Mahometan 
religion, and 7,000,000 Christians and Jews. The Tur- 
kish population at Constantinople had tripled since the 
suppression of the Janizaries, and the government as- 
serts that the population is increasing throughout the èm- 
pire. The population of Asiatic Turkey compriees 
10,000,000 Mussulmans and only 2,000,000 Chnstians. 


Porx is quoted in the last Cincinnati papers at $1 50 

per 100 lb. and $1 25 to 1 374 per head, averaging about 
00 Ib. each. 

The Springfield (Il.) Journal states that a thousand 
hogs can be purchased in Tazewell county, Ill. in three 
days at $1 50 per hundred. The same price rules else- 
where, and those who are buying here do not give more 
than 91 50 per hundred, and it is hardly probable that 
much advance will be made upon this price. 

Letters from Kanawha state, that there are abont 20 
or 25,000 hogs on the road leading from Owinsville, Ken- 
tucky, to Charlestown, Kanawha; and about 8 or 10,000 
on the road from Point Pleasant to that place. Some 5 
or 6,000 have passed through that village to the eastern 
markets. Price in Charlestown, $3 per hundred, cash. 
The number of hogs brought this fall to Virginia, will, it 
is supposed, be larger than in any year for the last four 
or five. - 


Srece. The packet ship Francis First, sailed from 
New York on Tuesday for Havre, with $100,000 m 
specie, and the Sheffield, for Liverpool, with $30,000. - 

The Chillicothe Advertiser states that the Bank of 
Chillicothe, last week shipped between'60 and 100,000 
dollars in specie to New York. 

Our next number will no doubt announce its depar- 
ture for Europe to contribute its mite towards restoring 
‘the balance of trade”—but how the bank is to contrive 
to resume specie payment by continuing this process, is 
not easy to perceive. 


Srocrs have declined within a few days from 4 to 3 
percent. and are looked at with increasing apprehen- 
sion. - 


STUDENTS. Young Semmes, who was indicted for 
killing Professor Davis at the Virginia university, has for- 
feited his recognisance (25,000) and it is said is now m 
Texas. 

The students at Oberlin college, Ohio, who lynched a 
fellow student for writing anonymous letters soliciting a 

rivate interview with a female scholar, bave been fined 
y a jury in the sum of $1,500. Judge Hitchcock has 
granted them a new trial. i 

Three of the students of New Haven college, who 
were concerned in the riot with the firemen, have been 
fined from five to seven dollars, and the costs of prose- 
cution. They have appealed. 


Tne Sucar Crop, we learn from the New Orleans 
Bulletin, has been coasiderably injured by the late frosts. 
One fourth of the crop in the parish of Ascension is sup- 
posed to be lost by it. In the vicinity of Donaldsonville, 
and on the Lafourche and Terrebonne, there is every 
prospect of a good croup. 


Tosacco. In Virginia, the tobacco inspections for the 
ear ending September 30, 1810, amounted to 58,834 
hds.;"stock, 13,829 hhds.; those ending September 30, 

1841, amounted to 51994 hhds.; stock, §,719 hhds.— 
About half of this quantity this year, amounting to near 
ly nine millions of dollars, went to foreign ports; the other 
half to coast wise poris. 

The inspec'ions of last week at Baltigore consisted of 

375 hhds. Maryland and 42 Ohio. Prices remain firm 
at our last quotation. À 


Trinipap. Wo are indebted to friends for copies of 
Port of Spain (‘Trinidad) Gazette. They contain little 
news. It is remarked that the immigration of laborers 
continues regularly. In the month of September. there 
were 223, making, since the first of Junuary, 1841, no 
less than 2,625, These are colored peuple, many of 
them from the United States. With reference to the eg- 
pone of this Island, itis stated that up to the 30th of 
September, there were 18,825 boxes, 1,283 tierces, and 
2,673 barrels, which is about 3.000 boxes more than Inge 
year. The cocoa is about 23,500 fancgas. 

(Phil. U. S. Gaz, 


Wisxonsan. The legislature is politically divided— 
council, whig 7, Van Buren 6, house, whig 10, Van Buren 
18. Six members only were elected this year to Gill 
vacancies. 

It appears, that at the election for delegates in 1839. in 
the Territory of Wiskonsan, the vote was 4144. This 
year, it was 6,400. Increase of 2,000 votes in two years 


Wuear has advanced in price; $1 40 has been paid at 
Baltimure for good red; a like advance in other placos 
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The British mail steamer Careponia left Liver- 
pool on the 4th, touched at Halifax on the 16th, and 
reached Boston on the 18th, making the passage in 
14 days 6 hours. She brought 42 passengers to Ha- 
lifax, and 43 from thence—leaving cight there and 
taking in nine. She brought 14,000 letters of which 
5,025 were for New York. Postage amounts to about 
$17,000. On those to New Orleans $307. 

The war fever appears to be subsiding for the pre- 
sent. The steam ship Acadia left Boston on the 16th 
ult. arrived at Liverpool on the 29th, in thirteen days 


passage. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue McLeop case. The Acadia carried out the 
account of the trial of McLeod, which is published 
at length in the London papers. Fiftcen columns of 
the Sun, of the 30th are occupied with the particu- 
lars of it. The papers generally express satisfaction 
at the result. The London Chronicle (Whig) an- 
nouncing the decision, says: ‘‘The result of this trial 
might have been easily ee from the proceed- 
ings of the threc first days. The manner however, 
in which the investigation has been conducted is high- 
ly creditable to the character of the judicial tribunals 
of America. Had the case been one affecting an 
American subject in England and triable at one of our 
assizes we could not have wished the mere formal 
proceedings to have passed off otherwise than they 
did at Utica.” 

A report that Louis Phillippe had offered his medi- 
ation between England and this country, was cur- 
rent in the best informed circles. i 

The followin paragraph ape in the London 
Herald of October 30. The Herald, by the way, is 
- said to be the organ of Lord Aberdcen, the foreign 
j retary. 

«We have reason to believe that if any serious 
difference should arise between Great Britain and 
the United States of America, relative to the trial 
of McLeod, the northeastern boundary, or any other 
question pending between both countries, our govern- 
ment has agreeu tu accept the mediation of France, 
which mediation has been offered as a guarantee of 
peace and good will between the French and English 
cabinets. 

Vor. XIl—Sic. 13. 
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“Relative to the trial of McLeod, no question is 
likely to arise between England and America. The 
question of international law involved in the Caro- 
line affair is not a question of arbitration. We might 
as well appeal to Louis Phillippe for a decision of 
the queen’s bench. It is a mere question of law 
(upon the facts of the case there can be now no doubt) 
on which all the legal advisers of the crown have 
given a decided opinion. 

“As to making the boundary question one of arbi- 
tration, it is the meret delusion to suppose that this 
would ‘settle’ it. Why it has been arbitrated upon 
already. America refuses to be bound by the deci- 
sion off the king of Holland. What guarantee has 
Lord Aberdeen that Americans will be bound by the 
decision of Louis Phillippe, or is Louis Phillippe an 
arbitrator such as England ought to accept upon such 
a question? 

e cannot yet believe that this is to be the first 
step of Lord Aberdeen’s foreign policy.” [ Whig. 
From the Morning Chronicle. 

A considerable portion of our paper to-day is oc- 
cupied with the trial of McLeod, an outline of which 
appeared in the second edition of Saturday’s Chroni- 
cle last week. 

The question of McLeod’s “triability” is a mat- 
ter upon which, if we are to credit the tory press, 
Lord Aberdeen is determined to make a stand in 
Opposition to the decision of the supreme court of 

ew York. Is this one of the questions his lordship 
intends to submit to the arbitration of Louis Phillippe? 
On Friday last we intimated our belief that the Bri- 
tish government intended to have recourse to some 
such method of at once complimenting a doubtful 
ally and compromising a question of national inte- 
rest. 

The Herald says: “It has seldom fallen to our lot 
to communicate tidings of deeper national interest 
than those we had the pleasure of communicating, 
under the head of our American intelligence, in a 
very early second edition of aon last. This day 
we give in another page some valuable additions to 
that intelligence. 

“The anxiety of the public mind as io the late Mr. 
McLeod is now relieved. e news of his acquittal, 
the accounts of the deportment of the court, the 
charge of the judge, and the circumstances attend- 
ing the delivery of the verdict of the jury—so far as 
they go—impart a character of the highest and most 
satisfactory interest to the papers and despatches re- 
ceived by the ‘Acadia.’ It is pleasing, indeed, to 
contemplate, under any circumstances, so noble a 


spectacle as the majesty of law and justice riding 


in tranquil triumph over the wildest tide of popular 
violence and through the most furious tempest of 
popular faction. And this spectacle has been afford- 
ed to the world at large by the dignified and consci- 
entious manner in which an American judge and an 
American jury have discharged their high and re- 
sponsible duties.” 

The Times indulges in brutal sarcasms against 
the court, the jury, the American people and their 
government, pretends to ridicule the importance 
given to the trial, sneers at the charge of judge Grid- 
ley, affirms that the acquittal was arranged before- 
hand, for fear of England’s vengance, and concludes 
with a Jong tirade of braggadocio, the key-stone of 
which is a windy call upon England to take summary 
vengeance for the insult she has endured, and ample 
security tbat it shall never be repeated. A brutal 
and most malignant article. 

The cotton market continues without any matcrial 
alteration. 

The Styx steam frigate, having on board sir Charles 
Bagot, had been obliged to return to Portsmouth, 
having carried away her connecting rod, and sus- 
tained other damage in her machinery. Sir Charles 
was to re-embark on board the Illustrious, ship-of- 
war. 
The lords of the treasury have authorised the ad- 
mission of rough rice from the United States, at one 
penny the quarter. : 

The accouchement of the queen was daily expect- 
ed—her majesty had been indisposed, but had re- 
covered her usual health. The Liverpool European 
of the 4th instant, says—“We have yet to announce 
the birth of a priuce of Wales, though such an event 
is expected to be near at hand. Her majesty, 
meanwhile, continues in the enjoyment of excellent 
health.” E 
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The greatest distress stills prevails in every part 
of Great Britain. Several incendiary fires have 
taken place in many of the country towns and the 
destruction of property has been considerable. 
Several large meetings have been held in Man- 
chester, Leeds, and other places, by the Chartists, 
Vincent, the Chartist, at a meeting held in Manches- 
ter, moved, “that the people’s ter is sufficient 
for the removal of “ough abuse, and that the agita- 
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tion for its adoption ought to be persevered in.” 

Upwards of £1,000 have been raised in London 
for the destitute Paisley operatives. The queen gave 
£100 and sir Robert Peel gave £50. 

To increase the distress that forms so large a por- 
tion of the difficulties attending the position of sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry, it is now said that the potato 
crop in Ireland is Jikely to prove.a total failure. 

he incessant rains in Ireland during the month of 
October have been productive of serious injury to the 
crops of grain and potatoes. The Leeds Mercury 
ae on this subject: 

very week of the present month has made the 
winding up of the harvest and the prospects of the 
country more unfavorable and gloomy. The corn 
crops, in some of the northern and hilly districts, 
have been quite ruined; and owing to the excessive 
quantity of rain, the potatoes in many parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, have rotted in the ground, so as 
very materially to diminish the food for the people. 
The price of corn is, consequently, on the advance, 
and the ports would soon be open again for the ad- 
mission of corn at the lowest duty, if it were not that 
the bad quality of much of the new wheat keeps 
down the averages. Trade continues to be in a 
wretchedly depressed state, both in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire; and there is a prospect of a winter of 
the most severe suffering, if not of terror. There 
have recently been many incendiary fires in the ag- 
ricultural districts; by what partics they are com- 
mitted is yet unknown; but it is certain that such 
fires occur in times of distress, however criminal and 
infatuated are the incendiaries. l 

Government is about to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions of Gibraltar, E 

The Royal West India Mail company has memo- 
rialised government to run monthly instead of fort- 
nightly. 

The overland mail from India with very important 
intelligence from China, was hourly expected to ar- 
rive in London. l 

The British troops in China have suffered so much 
that it is stated that the force is to be augmented by 
two regiments. 

It is slated that the greater part of the six millions 
of dollars paid by the Chinese for the redemption of 
Canton, turns out to be bad silver. 

Census or 1841—Popuxation or THE BRITISH £M- 
PIRE. From the results of the census which has just 
been concluded, it appears that the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the present year amounts 
to upwards of twenty-seven millions of souls. The 
return for the three kingdoms, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man, is as follows: 


England and Wales, - - =- 15,901,981 
Scotland, -~ =- =- =- © 2,624,586 
Ireland, - 2 > «æ %3 8,205,382 
Guernsey, Jersey and Man, - - 124,079 

Total, á - 26,856,028 


This is exclusive of the army and navy, of mer 
chant seamen afloat, and of all persons travelling — 
abroad, or not under a roof on the night of the 5th 
of June. Including these classes, the population may 
be safely taken at twenty-seven millions, which is an 
increase of about two millions since 1831. If to this 
be added the population of the colonies dependent on 
this country, it will be found that the subjects of the 
British crown are more numerous than that of any 
other civilized monarchy or republic on the face of 
the globe. After making every allowance for pos- 
sible exaggeration or uncertainty in the accounts of 
the Indian or Australian population, we may safely 
say that her majesty, queen Victoria is the sovereign 
of a hundred millions of subjects—a Jarger portion 
of the human race than bas ever obeyed any one 
European sovereign since the downfall of the Ro- 
man empire. Times. - 

Fine iN THe Tower or Lonpon. An event 
which will be long remembered in the annals of 
English history, and which may be regarded in 
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eve i asa truly national calamity, oecurred 
on Satu ay night last, in the entire destruction, to- 

ther with jts contents, of that magnificent building 
forming so prominent a feature in the far-famed 
Tower of London, denominated ‘‘the grand store- 
house and small armory,” containing, in addition to 
an almost innumerable quantity of trophies and other 
evidences of British glory, no less a number than 
300,000 stand of arms, &c. : 

The grand store-house is north of the white tower, 
a fine building of brick and hewn stone. It extends 
in length 345 feet, and is 60 feet broad; it was com- 
menced by James II. and finished by William III.— 
On the first floor of this edifice is that magnificent 
room called the small armory. At the west end of 
this building is situated the church founded by Ed- 
ward III. and dedicated to St. Peter in chains, in 
which are deposited the remains of many noble and 
some royal personages, executed either in the tower 
or on the hil), and buried here in obscurity. On the 
east of this building is situated the newly erected 
jewel tower, in which the regalia and all the crown 
jewels are kept. $ 

The first discovery of the fire was made about half 
past ten o’clock, by the sentry on duty at the jewel 
office, who perceived a bright light issuing from the 
windows of this tower, which is situated at the north- 
ern extremity of the building and immediately at- 
tached to the grand store-house or armory. The en- 
gines stationed in the tower (of which there are se- 
veral) were immediately on the spot, and were quick- 
ly followed by those of the neighboring parishes, and 
almost immediately after by those of the brigade es- 
tablishment. The flames had by this time gaineda 
fearful ascendancy, and the fire had made its way 
from the round table tower to the centre of the grand 
armory, and burst forth from several windows with 
extraordinary fury, rapidly extending both east and 
west. The greatest difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining a supply of water, and it was not until the 
hose had been conveyed to the water’s edge, that any 
thing like a sufficient quantity was obtained, and even 


then the distance was so great to the burning pile, |] 


that the labors of the firemen were frequently re- 
tarded for long intervals. 

In the grand armory, which is stated to have been 
the largest room in Europe, were deposited 280,000 
stand of arms, besides a vast quantity of military car- 
riages, bombs and other spoils of war, captured by 
our troops in various parts of the world. The flames 
having once penetrated this hall, no hope existed that 
any portion of it would be saved, and the exertions 
of the firemen were confined to the preservation of 
the surrounding buildings, upon which they played 
with all the water they could obtain. At this crisis 
the greatest apprehensions were entertained for the 
safety of the crown jewels deposited in the regalia 
office, which closely adjoins the eastern extremity of 
the grand armory, and the yeomen of the guard, un- 
der the direction of their captain, were deputed to 
undertake the removal. This service was sately per- 
formed, without accident, and the whole of the va- 
luables, including the beautiful model of the white 
tower, were consigned to the care of the governor, 
and placed in the vaults beneath hisresidence. The 
heat from the burning pile had now become so ex- 
cessive that the firemen could no longer act in the 
centre square, and it was quite impossible to attempt 
to save any pores of the arms, &c. contained in the 
grand store-house. > 


About one o'clock the appearance of the burning 
mass was surpassingly grand. The flames having at 
that time extended to nearly the whole length of the 
armory, shortly after, the roof, being completely 
burned through, fell in with a tremendous crash, the 
flames rising with a lurid glare far above the towers 
of the citadel. At this time it was feared that the 
whole of the southern side would fall a prey to the 
flames, but by the judicious exertions of the brigade 
establishment they were prevented from extending 
across the narrow avenue between the outer wall 
and the round tower, and hopes were entertained that 
no other portion of the building would be sacrificed. 
This expectation happily proved correct. ‘The fire 
was not subdued, however, until near five o’clock, 
and the mass of ruins was burning fiercely through- 
out the whole of yesterday. It was hoped that this 
calamity had been unattended with loss of life, but 
we regret to record the death of a fireman nained 
Richard Wivell, of the brigade establishment, a fine 
young man, aged 24, who was killed by the fall of a 
mass of stone from the top of wall, under which he 
was holding the branch. 

Many rumors are in circulation as to the supposed 
origin of the fire; but nothing is known at present on 
which confidence can be placed. Over heated flues 
pre stated to have caused the disaster, by some; while 
others attribute it to the act of an incendiary. An 
inquiry will be, no doubt, set on foot by the govern- 
ment. 


It would be utterly impossible to estimate with 
apy thing approaching to exactness the extent of loss 
the country will suffer by this disastrous event, to 
say nothing of the national trophies which it is im- 
practicable to restore; but there can be no doubt that 
the damage sustained by the building, together with 
the arms destroyed, cannot be replaced for less than 
one million sterling. 

Removal of the jewels. Notwithstanding the great 
heat which pervaded the jewel room, Mr. Superin- 
tendant Pearse of the H division, having broken the 
iron bars in front of the regalia, succeeded in hand- 
ing the new imperial crown and other portions of the 
regalia to Mr. Swifte, the keeper of the regalia, by 
whom they were placed in the custody of the several 
warders. Although there was much excitement at 
the time, Mr. Swifte carefully placed the crown 
in its case in the same mode as when it is con- 
veyed to the house of lords on state occasions. This 
crown was conveyed to the house of Major Elrington, 
the fort-major; it is termed the new imperial crown, 
and made for the coronation of her present majesty. 
It is of imperial form, with nearly pointed arches 
supporting a gorgeous diamond orb, surmounted with 
a cross of the same precious materials, adorned with 
three remarkably large pearls. In the front is a 
large Jerusalem crown, entirely frosted with bril- 
liants;in the centre a magnificent sapphire of the 
deepest azure, nearly two inches square; it stood 
within a revolving plate glass bell. 

The celebrated six sceptres and gold walking stick 
were carried by Mr. Dorrington. These comprised 
the king’s sceptre and cross, which is covered with 
precious stones, beneath which is a fine amethyst, 
the pommel similarly ornamented, and the head 
formed of triple leaves of jewelry; the well known 
king's sceptre and dove, the cross, centre and pommel 
richly decorated with jewels; the queen’s sceptre and 
cross, fancifully ornamented with large diamonds— 
jt was made for the coronation of Mary, the queen 
of William IJI; an ancient sceptre, discovered in the 
jewel office, in 1814, and was supposed to have be- 
onged to William III; it was adorned with several 
valuable jewels; the ivory sceptre, which belonged 
to the queen of James II, mounted in gold, surmount- 
ed by a dove, composed of white onyx; the elegant 
simplicity of this ornament has excited general ad- 
miration. The staff of Edward the confessor, form- 
ed of pure gold, four feet cight inches in length, and 
weighing nearly nine pounds. The golden model of 
the white tower, which is also called the “state salt- 
cellar,” and was used at the coronation of George 
1V. It was fancifully set with jewels, and adorned 
with cannons and other figures at the base, and its 
weight, we are informed, is nearly half a hundred 
weight. 


The two golden tankards, which are richly chased 
and very massive, and from which his late majesty, 
William IV, drank at his coronation. The queen’s 
diadem, entirely composed of pearls and diamonds, 
made for for the consort of 
chalice and the golden sacramental dishes, on one 
of which is engraven in fine alto relievo, “The Last 
Supper,” and on the other the royal arms of England, 
and which are used at the coronation. The golden 
salt cellers, and the rest of the sacramental plate, 
consisting of golden plates, spoons, &c. The ampulla, 
or golden eagle, from which our sovereigns are 
anointed at their coronation, and which was brought 
from Sens Abbey, in France, by Thomas a Becket- 
it had been there reverenced as the gift of an angel 
from heaven; the sword of mercy and some other 
articles. The prince of Wales’ crown, which is of 
plain gold without any jewels. It is usually plac- 
ed on a velvet cushion in the house of lords be- 
fore the. seat of the heir apparent. The ancient 
imperial crown, the arches, flowers and fillets, co- 
vered with large jewels of every color, inclosing a 
purple velvet cap, faced with treble rows of ermine; 
as also the golden orb, six inches in diameter, fring- 
ed with matchless pearls aud precious stones, (be- 
neath the cross is a remarkebly large amethyst, 
which is placed in the sovereign's left hand at the 
coronation). 

The golden baptismal font, a magnificent piece of 
workmanship, upward of four feet in height, used for 
the issue of the royal family; and also one of the 
swords of justice; the other, together with the small 
golden orb, called the queen’s, the celebrated golden 
wine fountain, which at coronations and other state 
banquets throws four beautiful jets of wine in several 
divisions. It is nearly three feet in height, and a 
foot in diameter; this was the last article that re- 
mained. The ancient golden spoon which is of equal 
antiquity with, and receives the oil from the am- 
pulla, when required for the purpose of anointing 
the bosoms of our monarchs; the golden spurs, which 
are buckled on the king’s heels at a coronation; and 
the queen’s enamelled bracelets, some salt cellars, 
several golden spoons, some loose jewels, and many 


other valuables Mr. Swifte had previously depoait- 
ed in his pocket for safety. All the sceptres were 
carefully enclosed in blankets provided for that pur- 
pose, but the ancient crown and large articles were, 
of necessity, carried openly in front of the parade, 
while the fire was raging, and had a singularly in- 
teresting appearance, caused by the reflection of the 
flames. 

During the operation of breaking down the bars of 
the jewel chamber, and in getting them out, the sol- 
diery stationed at the entrance became unable to 
endure the heat of the flames, and the keeper of the 
jewels was clamorously pressed to retire and leave 
the last remaining article, (the wine fountain), to its 
fate, as the destruction of the entire of this building 
then appeared inevitable. 

Mr. Swifte states that, having seen the last article 
of his charge out of the jewel chamber, which had 
become itself almost like a furnace, he with diffcul- 
ty effected his escape, for the flames from the armory 
completely crossed the court yard from the eastern 
gable to his dwelling, the doors of which were blister- 
ing quite fast. He made the best of his way to the 
house of the governor, and having again examined 
the regalia, (particularly her majesty’s crown), he 
found that not the minutest particle was missing. 

Mr. Swifte states that the intrinsic value of the 
regalia is atleast upward of a million sterling, which, 
of course, is far under the amount, looking upon them 
as relics of antiquity. 

Fravup on tue Excnequer. The discovery, dur- 
ing the last week in October, of a fraudulent issue 
of exchequer bills to an enormous amount caused 
great excitement, not only in the moneyed world in 
London, but elsewhere. Mr. Beaumont Smith, ne- 
phew of sir Sidney Smith, and senior clerk in the 
office for the issue of exchequer bills, was arrested 
and examined at the home office, in the presence of 
several of the ministers, when he made a full cone 
fession that he had, for three or four years past, 
been gambling in the stocks, and, meeting with con- 
stant bia. He had forged exchequer bills, and de- 
posited them with parties at the stock exchange as 
security on loans. r. Smith was unable to state to 
what extent he had carried on this fraud; but the 
Times says: “We have now before us the names of 
sufferers in this most nefarious transaction, who ap- 
pear as holders of this questionable description of 
paper to an amount of upwards of £230,000.” It is 
stated that the total amount may reach £350,000. 

Capture or a SLaver. Despatches are published 
in the Gazette of November 2, from Captain Tucker, 
senior officer on the western coast of Africa, describ- 
ing the capture of a Brazilian slaver, called the 
Firme, by fifteen men and officers in the cutter and 
gig from the brigantine Dolphin. The Firme was 
a newly built Baltimore clipper, of 179 tons, and 
had only made land direct from Bahia. She had on 
board the regular’ official papers, and the Brazilian 
flag, and no doubt exists that she was Brazilian pro- 

rty. 


iliam IJI; the golden | Petty 


The town of Dover has suffered severely from the 
late gales. Nearly the entire beach had been carri- 
cd away, and nothing remained to prevent the sea 
washing against that vast and stupendous cliff which 
Shakspeare has immortalised; and even here also the 
raging surf seemed fully bent upon destruction. A 
large quantity, of several thousands tons weight, fell 
into the sea on Sunday last. 

Campbell, the poet, and Jord Dudley Stewart 
sented a petition at the court of common council of 
the Polish refugees, and praying that the use of 
Guildhall might be granted for a ball for their be- 
nefit, which prayer was accorded. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble made her first appearance 
on the London stage, on the 2d instant, in the cha- 
racter of Norma, with complete success. The Times 
says that her singing places her out of the reach of 
comparison “with any singers on the English stage, 
that have been here for many years.” She has been 
educated in the highest school of art, and her voice 
is one of great power and exceeding sweetness. Her 
middle notes are superlatively rich. 


IRELAND. 

O’ConnELL ELECTED Lord Mayor or Destin. At 
the municipal election in Dublin, on the 25th ultimo, 
the liberals secured twelve wards out of fifteen.— 
Thus of 60 alderman and councillors, the liberals 
returned 12 alderman and 37 town councillors, while 
the tories only returned 3 alderman and 3 town 
councillors. O'Connell was proposed as alderman 
for two wards, and made choice of the four courts 
ward as the one for which he will sit. At the elec- 
tion for Lord Mayor of Dublin, November Ist, Da- 
niel O’Connell was triumphantly chosen to fill that 
high office. O’Connell continues to announce the 
receipt of large gums from America, forthe Irish ree 

al fund. 
oe being invested with robes of office he declared 


his intention to act with perfect impartiality, and to 


ee mM 
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PRUSSIA. Letters from Trebisond, of Sept. 16, say that an 
Sratistics. Prussia reckons 14,000,000 inhabi- | insurrection had broken out in Georgia against the 
tants, and can raise ap army of 532,000 men. Aus- Russian authorities. The insurgents, it is said, by 
tria has a population of 32,000,000 souls; its army is way of sequel, burnt the quarantine establishment, 
750,000 strong; and if this power would adopt the | Akheslika (probably Achalzick). 


Prussian system, it could easily raise 1,216,000 men. TURKEY. 


The Germanic confederation, without reckoning| The Jatest intelli f the Le 
; i igence from the Levant is to the 
sages and Prussia, has a popwlayf followed the 6th ult. Lord Ponsonby hud his audience of leave 
Prussian system, it could easily have 608,000 men rea era sear neti te ae ina 
Bs ee p “i = sation or met Ali continues to give proofs of his loyalty and 
35 600,000 has sls army 340.000 ae re it adopt- obedience. | Several severe nee i ae i 
ed the Prussian system, it might increase the army Sai eee ERTER SA A TE atuna 
to 1,330,000 men. Thus all these forces joined form| An earthquake occurred at Constantinople and its 
in Germany 1,652,000 men; and, afen 9306 00 a oe umber of persons had 
ais e e inbabi . number o rsons ha 
TE one pga sour hil oe ay naa 7 perished, and four dead bodies had already been taken 
onfederation. ey aan from under ruined buildings in the city. 


sian system, France would have 1,026 men less. Ger-| ` Nothing is said concerning the expedition against 


many would be strong enough to wrestle with Russia : ha’ +: waa still vi an 
and France united; it would oppose 1,350,000 men Ebon of ear as still lying at tne 


to France, and 1,000,000 to Russia. At any rate,| Twenty- : heen d edi 
, à y-two villages have estroyed in Egypt 
Germany would have the advantage over France in | by the ov erflowing of the Nile. 


numbers. 
. e . . Ld GREECE. 
There has just been published at Berlin a statisti- T Le f Li 
Hof err he Constitutionnel contains the subjoined state- 
cal account of the criminal justice for the last 23 ment relative to the late mission of M. Piscatory in 


years in the whole of the kingdom of Prussia, under | desk l ; ar 
the German system of legislation, that is, with the | ta ie apania o o o Aa a oeri 
tai poet only of the Rhenish provinces, in which | 


Seals > . ke an inquiry as to the resources of the 

the French code is still in force. From this work it ment, and make an Inqu E 

appears that, during the period mentioned there have | country. The ministerial envoy is said to have ga- 

been 312 criminals condemned to death: viz: 234 _thered information of a most Lied nature. The 
ishment of medical men for the French army men, 78 women, making on an average ae 000 : See a EA ETY Ree can EE 

is fixed as follows: physicians of different ranks, 127; pital sentences per annum, or 4 in every 3,000" | exceeding them. The finances are all brought to a 


i ditto, 1,137; pharmaciens, ditto, 113: total, eee Te On ae eae capital ‘regular account, established partly upon the French 
377. 


‘clu the evening receptions at Saint Cloud,” says convicts, 145 only were executed, of whom 130 were system, for which the country 13 indebted to the abi- 


‘lity and zeal of the late M. de Rigny. The mercan- 
a eee dati Ear yee Pyrat = men and 15 were women. Among the 78 women ` iils marine has been increased to an astonishing 
at the affair of McLeod and of Canada 


condemned to death, 33 were for infanticide, all of. : i > 

will be settled pacifically. whom obtained full pardons or commutations of their RA d a a ds paca i Aladin eau pone 
The French paper the Temps states that the French sentences. government would be able to oppose to the Turks, 
and British fleets in the Mediterranean were in pro- The German Journal of Frankfort publishes an, and their list showed an effective navy of more than 
of reduction, the former by six and the latter | ordinance of the king of Prussia giving a sum of! three hundred vessels of all kinds. It appears also 

by eight ships of the line. £15,000, of which the interest is to go to defray half; that the municipal institutions already work well, 
a oe is eee ~ the movement in a the stipend of a Protestant bishop, to be established at! and are becoming so deeply planted as to promise 
roughout France, from the commencement of this 


Jerusalem, in concert with En land. The interest | the future establishment of social order.” 
year to the 30th September, contrasted with former | to be paid to the archbishops of Canterbury and York 


dissever himself completely from party in his official 
a ree l 

Ata late meeting of the Dublin Repeal Association, 
he announced his intention of presenting a petition to 
the house of commons, in his robes as lord mayor, 
in favor of a repeal of the union. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris papers are singularly destitute of any 
news of importance. The funds rose in Paris when 
the intelligence from America by the Acadia was 
received. Quenisset has made further disclosures 
relative to secret societies in Paris, and several per- 
sons have been arrested in consequence. The peers 
were to meet about the middle of this month, and 
the trial of him and his companions would come on 
towards its close. 


A French army of observation has been formed on 
the Spanish frontier, amounting to 30,000 men. It 
is stated that the long announced disarmament by 
France is now in actual progress. The reduction of 
the army was going forward in all quarters. The 
new order appears to be a medium between the peace 
and war footing. 


Delaroche, the editor of the National, had been 
again brought before the tribunal for attacking the 
king’s inviolability; but the jury found a verdict of 
“not guilty.” 

The French excitement on our revenue bills had 
by no means subsided, and the journals were making 
themselves busy in contriving some mode of making 
reprisals on the United States. 


By a royal ordinance, dated 19th instant, the peace 
establ 


’ Ath f the end of September 
periods: and the Bishop of London; but if lands can be bought | Bea whe Zeal occasioned i the re- 
Imports. 1841. 1840. 1839. |in Palestine to establish the donation, then the capital | siznation of Mavrocordato has been increased by 
United States 328,292 391,266 206,097 | will be paid to these prelates. The decree is dated : the receipt of M. Guizot’s circular, declaring Greece 
Beg a n. 5 S Nolbnietz, Sept. 6, 1841. - incapable of representative government. 
ro ' , , GERMANY. SPAIN. 
Oier descriptions 26,324 25,881 40,417) The inauguration of the rail road from Vienna to} The difficulties in Spain appeared to be drawing 
Bales 390.383 432,293 274,240 Olmutz took place on the. 7th inst. The distance is' more and more toward a conclusion. 


nearly 30 French leagues. Christina repeats that she had no hand in the in- 
The grand duke of Hesse Darmstadt has issued a} surrection, though both Christina and Louis Phi- 
decree ordering the use of the guillotine in all cases , lippe are accused of countenancing it. O'Donnell 
of decapitation within his states. had arrived at Paris. About 4,000 of the insurgents 
A letter from Amsterdam, of the 8th, says: Yes- | had taken refuge in France. 
terday the definitive refusal of the king, as grand! Montes de Oca, another of the leaders, had shared 
duke of Luxemburg, to ratify the treaty between | the fate of General Leon. Isturitz was taken and in 
ypt 22.700 8 800 10.400 Luxemburg, and the German Custom Union, was of- | prison, and O'Donnell had fled. It is confidently af- 
Gis er 14°300 13500 12 500 ficially communicated to the Prussian minister at this firmed that negociations are in progress, with fair 
, ’ ’ court. This event bas caused a great sensation in the | prop ea of a for a porua E 
= diplomatic corps.” . etween the moderados an e Carlists, to be ce- 
“Total 30th September 186,000 155,500 100,500 "A letter foul the Hague states that the king of mented by a marriage between the son of Don Carlos 
Revenve. We find the following in the Courier Holland has just granted a representative constitu- , and the young queen; the don formally abandoning 
Francais, on the revenue returns published by the | tion to the grand Duchy of Luxemburg, on a liberal all pretensions to the throne in favor of his otl- 
Moniteur: ‘It will be seen that the augmentation of | footing. _ | spring. f , 
revenue of 184] arises principally from the duty on| A plot to overturn the overnment had been dis-| A letter from Madrid of the 20th instant says: 
sugar, which has produced 6,265,000 frs. more than covered at Brussels, whic created some alarm for a | ‘The regent quitted the capital i ae accompa- | 
in 1840, but of this sum two millions represents the | timc, but turned out to have been got up by a few ' nied b the ministers of war an the interior, whose 
additional duty on indigenous sugar. The tobacco officers of damaged reputation, with the pretended portfolios will be held in their absence by the minister 
duty is in progress, and it is evident that this article, | object of once more uniting Belgium with the Dutch of marine. The national guard lined the streets 
which was formerly only a luxury, is now becoming | crown. through which the regent passed, and cheered him. 
a necessary of life. The tax upon public carriages RUSSIA. He appeared to be much affected by their demonstra- 
has yielded two millions more than in 1840. This} A Liege journal states that the emperor of Russia, tions in his favor. All the troops of the garrison, 
denotes an increase of circulation which bodes well! has sent an order to an armorer of that town for} with the exception of 300 foot soldiers, and a few | 
for future railroads. The produce of the duties on | 15,000 percussion muskets with rifle barrels, at 80f. | horsemen, have left with the Regent. The national 
table liquors also shows an increase of two mil-| each, for the imperial guard. ‘These guns are to guard will therefore occupy all the posts. 
ions. We do not know whether we should congra- carry a ball 1,000 paces, and to be discharged are | On quitting the capital he addressed the national 
tulaté the country on this result; for if it be frequent- placed on reste which ace 80 light that they are easi- guard as follows: «N ational guards: my heart remains 
Jy a sign of prosperity, it may also be an indication of ly carried slung to the belt. A box formed in the with you; I set out for the purpose of exterminating 
a depraved state of the public morals. In the cus-| putt end of the pieces carries the various small im-| the horde of traitors who wish to rob you of your 
toms we perceive only a slight increase of 1,800,000 | piements required. Bavaria and other German | constitution. They will fly rapidly before our bayo- 
frs. and this will always be the case until we shall | states, it is said, have sent orders to Liege for similar nets, and their impure feet will cease to press upon 
nave ee our absurd tariffs. How can the pro-| arms. i | the apne oe the soil a liberty. Adieu, my 
uce of the French customs keep pace with the po-| «An imperi ase of 1834,” says the Augsbu friends! long live my comrades. | . 
pulation and with the public ans when we sep Pisa ‘rater ne penetra of he stay of aar General era, who is implicated in the move- 
up a system which excludes foreign produce from | nobles in foreign countries at five years, and that of ment of the Basque Provinces, had been arrested at 
our ports? We are doubly punished for this folly; | citizens not noble at three years. Previously to the | Santander, as he was embarking for Biman disguised 
first, in having an annual Tribute levied by manufac- publication of this ukase, several Russian ladies had ; as a sailor. The regent was expected to return to 
turers in whose favor monopoly is maintained, and, | been settled abroad, and have since been married ' Madrid in a fortnight. : Pica 
secondly, exeluding the sources of supply to the pub- | iy foreign couulrics. The ministerial commuission The demolition uf the sua J ae ves has 
lic treasury.” has just issued a decree, according to the terms of | been commenced in presence 6 Juntos mme mus 


: : ; A : AT ional guard, notwithstanding 
The Arabs continued to make nightly attacks on | which the ukase of 1834 is made applicable to these nicipality, and the nationa : £ 
the outposts near Algiers, and from time to time suc- | ladies, and the period of stay to be allowed them will the reiterated protests of Gen. Zabula and the poli 


ceeded in cutting off the sentinels. com-ncnce from the date of the decrze.” | tical chiefs. 


Stock lst January 104,500 74,500 61,000 


_ Bales 494,833 506,793 335,240 
Deliveries.—9 months 308,883 351,293 234,740 


United States 148,200 131,200 74,000 
Stock Brazil 800 2,480 3,600 
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The Madrid Gazette of the 22d inst. states that an 
order has been issued by the Regent, dismissing from 
office every employe in the department of the finances 
who had rectly or indirectly Se encouragement 
to the present movement. On the 18th inst. General 
Rodil published at Burgos a decree of amnesty to all 
rebels who, within a delay of twelve days from the 
date of the decree, should demand it in any place 
occupied by the government troops. All persons re- 
fusing to avail themselves of the amnesty within the 
prescribed delay are to be arrested and shot. The 
persons excepted from the benefit of the amnesty are 
the rebels of Pampeluna, Vittoria, and Bilboa, and 
those of any other place who were the instigators of 
the revolt. The parties so excepted are to be arrested 
and shot. 

The Memorial of Pau of the 26th instant says: “A 
proclamation hy Don Carlos has been distributed in 
all the depots of Carlist refugees, desiring that they 
would not take any pert in the new war raised in 
Spain. The pretender eed we cannot but believe that 
it is he who spears, ough the docament Is signed 
with initials only), tells them that this cause is not 
theirs, that therefore they should rest indifferent 
spectators of the struggle between Christina and 

partero, and that they should not re-appear upon 
ihe stage until the other two parties have destroyed 
each other.” 

The subjoined letter from Bayonne, in the France 
Meridionale of Toulouse, is not without interest. The 
writer, after noticing the upshot of the recent move- 
ment in Spain, says: “Thus has terminated the third 
act of the tragedy which has been performing in 
Spain since the death of Ferdinand V I. There re- 
mains a fourth act still more terrible than the anni- 
hilation of the Monastic party, than that of the Mo- 
derados, and even than that of the moderate pro- 
gressive party who were conquerors in September; 
the repuas, encouraged by late events, have be- 
gun to count their numbers at Barcelona, Valencia 
and Seville, and are about to raise their heads. Bar- 
celona reckons between 35,000 and 40,000 associat- 
ed workmen; in the rest of Catalonia, one may, with- 
out exaggeration, calculate that there are 80,000. 
Let us remember the late disorders at Vich and Sa- 
badell, where the manufacturers were forced to sub- 
mit to the laws imposed upon them by the associa- 
tion—then the decrees just issued by the Ayunta- 
miento of Barcelona, and form our judgment. At 
Seville, about 3,000 republicans assembled daily on 
the Alameda promenade, under the eyes of the au- 
thorities, to hear the republican paper, the Huracan, 
read, and listened to the declamations of demagogues. 
A projected move by the republicans of this town 
has long been talked of. As to Valencia, let us read 
the last Bandos of the Ayuntamiento—let us observe 
the movement of the National Guard on the forma- 
tion of the council of War, composed of Moderados 
and men of the treaty of Bergara, and then form our 
judgment. We make no mention of Jerez de la 

ontesa, Malaga in Andalusia, Reynosa in Old Cas- 
tile, and other points where republicanism has gained 
numerous proselytes; but we can answer for it that 
ere long, the regent will hear news of the republican 
party.” i 

The Leipsic Gazette has a letter from Paris of the 
15th, in which 18 the following passage: ‘The great- 
est misfortune of Spain is that there are three wo- 
men interested in the question of the rights of Isabella 
ll. to the throne and her marriage, viz: the wife of 
Don Carlos, the wife of the infant Don Francisco de 
Paula, and Queen Christina. Of these three, the only 
one who would be content for her son with the 
title of husband of the queen, is the wife of Don 
Francisco. Such a marriage would put an end to fo- 
reign influence, carlism, republicanism and the pre- 
tensions of Queen Christina.” 


ITALY. 

The Gazette di Venezia gives an interesting ac- 
count of the serious inundation that occurred at Ve- 
nice on the 6th ult. The Adriatic rose to sucha 
height that the whole of St. Mark’s place was several 
feet under water. 

A letter from Rome gives the following account of 
the pope’s reception of the Abyssinian mission; ‘On 
August 17th, the Holy Father, seated on his throne, 
with the Cardinal Mezzofante on his right, and the 
secretary of the Propaganda on his left, received the 
Abyssinian envoys. Having prostrated themselves 
at his feet, his holiness raised them up, and desired 
them to be seated. He then entcred into converse 
with them, Cardinal Mezzofante, the Apostolic Pre- 
fect, De Jacobi, and the Priest Galabarda, serving in 
- turn as interpreters. The other members of the em- 
bassy, among whom were several Ethiopian Icarned 
doctors, priests and monks, were then introduced, 
with the whole of their suite, and a letter from the 
sovereign of Abyssinia was laid at the feet of the 
pope, who, with his own hand, broke the three seals, 
oad Dr. Desta, formerly sccretary of the emperor 


Sabagaris, read the letter aloud. It was immediate- 
ly translated into Italian by Cardinal Mezzofante and 
M. de Jacobi. ‘The envoys then expressed their re- 
gret that in their poverty they were unable to offer 
the sovereign Pontiff tributes in gold, but intreated 
him to accept in token of their homage, the purest 
incense and the most precious perfumes their coun- 
try produced, adding, that instead of presenting him 
with myrrh, the emblem of that mourning which 


they prayed that God would long keep far distant 


from his holiness, they begged permission to tender 
to his acceptance some of the finest and rarest birds 
of Ethiopia. The reception given by his holiness to 
the deputation was most affable, and he promised to 
grant them another audience, when he would deliver 
his answer to their sovereign’s letter.” 


JAVA. 

Java a RIVAL or Inpia. In the India papers, the 
exports from the island of Java are described with a 
view of showing that that island is the most formi- 
dable rival to the Indian possessions of England, so 
great is the increase in its exports. Last year the 
exportation of coffee amounted to 141,000,000 lbs. 
Sugar has increased to a great extent, viz: at the rate 
of about 800 or 900 per cent. within the last few 
years, and in 1840 reached about 56,189 tons, being 


upwards of a fourth of the whole consumption of 


England. In the article of indigo, Java is looked 
upon as a still more formidable rival; its production 
has been nearly double in a single year, though be- 
fore 1831 it was scarcly known, and in that year the 
quantity raised was no more than 42,884 lb. Last 
year the exports amounted to 2,123,911 Ibs. 


JAMAICA. 

Kingston dates to the 30th ult. have been received 
at New Orleans. The colonial legislature was in 
session, but had done nothing of importance. The 
papers of the 28th state that a party of four English- 
men, with an inhabitant of the Mosquito shore, while 
amicably making arrangements with the authorities 
for exploring the Bluefield river and examining its 
fitness for a route of commercial intercourse with 
Spanish America, had been seized and carried into 
the interior of Central America. This seizure was 
caused by the excitement produced by the imprison- 
ment of the commandant at Balize, and the recep- 
tion of the news that Governor McDonald, the Bri- 
tish envoy at Balize, had proclaimed freedom to the 
slaves at San Juande Nicaragua. 


THE REPUBLIC OF YUCATAN. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. The Commer 
cial Bulletin of Merida and Campeachy, under date 
of October 23d, contains the proceedings of the house 
of representatives, which took place on the 20th and 
Qist of that month, with regard to the important 
question as to whether or not Yucatan should be de- 
clared a free and independent republic. At an early 
hour the galleries were thronged with spectators, 
who manifested the greatest interest and anxiety in 
the discussion. After the secretary had finished 
reading the “report of the select committee upon the 
subject of independence,” a long and animated debate 
arose, in which most of the representatives took part. 
Some were for postponing the declaration until it 
could be ascertejned what would be the effect of San- 
ta Anna’s movements in Mexico, while others, on 
the contrary, were of opinion, that it was by no 
means necessary to regard those movements, but that 
it became the Peninsula of Yucatan to declare her- 
self, immediately and without delay, a sovereign and 
independent republic. The speech of Senor Vargas 
was greeted by enthusiastic applause in the galleries, 
he having declared “that it was a vague, remote, and 
chimerical hope, to imagine that the present revolu- 
tion in Mexico would lead to the establishment of a 
liberal governmént,” and also that “although the 
government should entertain a profound conviction 
that it was necessary to postpone, for a while, the 
declaration of independence, still conviction ought to 
he sacrificed in obedience to the will of the public, 
without forgetting, for a moment, the anxiety every 
where manifested upon the subject, since, in repre- 
sentative governments, it is for the people to com- 
mand, and for the government to obey.” 

Upon taking the vote, the first article was carried 
unanimously; whereupon the spectators retired, ex- 
hibiting the liveliest signs of satisfaction, and the 
house forthwith adjourned. 

ARTICLES. 

Ist. The people of Yucatan, in the free exercise 
of their soverignty, hereby erect themselves into a 
free republic, independent of the Mexican nation. 

Qd. The constitution promulgated on the 31st of 
last March, shall have full force and remain unalter- 
able, except so far as it conflicts with this declara- 
tion. 

3d. Congress has the power to make any alterations 
in the constitution which may be required by the 
new order of things. 


* 
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4th. All those officers constitutionally elected, 
shall remain in the army, until removed as directed 
by the code. 

5th. The republic of Yucatafi enjoys full power to 
enter into direct relations and form treaties with the 
other nations of the earth. 

6th. The republic of Yucatan feels herself in ho- 
nor bound to pay her quota of the foreign debt con- 
oa by the Mexican nation, since February 18th, 
1840. 

7th. Yucatan offers an asylum and special protec- 
tion to all the natives of the North American conti- 
nent, who may be harassed on account of their poli- 
tical opinions. [Rejected by a vote of 10 to 2.] 

8th. The republic of Yucatan will admit into her 
territory every honorable man, of whatever nation or 
creed. 


TEXAS. 

The message of President Lamar has been deliver- 
ed to congress. It opens with congratulations on 
the prosperity of the country. The relations with 
Mexico are deemed unsatisfactory, and an amicable 
adjustment of the quarrel impracticable. He ad- 
vises hostilities, and states thathe has made arrange- 
ments to send the Texian navy to co-operate with 
the government of Yucatan—a friendly power—in 
acting against Mexico. He thinks many advantages 
must result from this course. The navy will be pre- 
served in active service, free of expense, and will 
compel the Mexican government to a more peaceful 
policy with regard to Texas. He is opposed to a 
military inyasion of Mexico; but advises the estab- 
lishment of military posts west of the Nueces for the 
protection of that portion of the country. He re- 
commends that’ congress take into consideration the 

| traffic conducted by the people of the western fron- 
tier, and approves highly of it. He submits to con- 
gress the capture of Mr. Demit by a party of central 
| troops of Mexico. 
| The relations of Texas with France are friendly — 
ithe attack of Mr. Saligny will cause no disturbance 
| of tranquility. With Great Britain the mutual rati- 
fication of treaties has been postponed till June, 1842. 
With the United States the relations of the young re- 
public are most amicable. The message speaks in 
glowing terms of the probable results of the Santa 
| Fe expedition, in pouring into the coffers of Texas 
| the rich resources of the commerce of that section, 
and establishing intimate political relations with a 
peuple known to be friendly to Texas and dissatisfied 
with the Mexican government. The remainder of 
the message is devoted to topics of minor interest. 
[Bee of lith. 


The Houstonian thinks Santa Anna will recognize 
the independence of the republic. It says: If the 
report of Santa Anna’s success in Mexico should 
| prove to be correct, we venture to predict that, with 
Gen. Houston at the head of our government, one 
ear will not have elapsed before the independence 
'of Texas shall have been unconditionally recognized 
(by Mexico. 
The Colorado Gazette announces that the s 
tion of the Colorado is about to be opened from the 
‘head of the raft, 13 miles above Matagorda, to 
Columbus. 
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DIPLOMATIC. Itis stated on the authority of 
English papers that Mr. Everett, our vew minister to 
England, was expected daily in London from the con- 
tinent at the time of the sailing of the last steamship. 
The archives of the legation were left by Mr. Ste- 
venson in the hands of Col. Aspinwall, consul of the 
United States. [Nat Intel. 

NOLLE PROSEQUI. Our readers will learn, 
from the report of proceedings in our criminal court, 
that, at the request of the president of the United 
States, a nolle prosequi was yesterday entered by the 
attorney of the United States in the case of the pro- 
secution against the individuals indicted for a breach 
of the peace at or near the resident’s house, in the 
month of August last, (on the night following the 
first ue 

We subjoin a copy of the president’s letter, not 
merely as a mark ol respect for an honorable official 
act, but from the pleasure which its just and liberal 
sentiments have given to us, and will, we are sure, 
impart to our readers. [Nut. Intel. 

Washington, Nov. 21, 1841. 

“Sır: Having understood thata prosecution was 
ending in the criminal court of the District of Co- 
umbia against certain persons charged with having 
been engaged in a riot in August last, to the distur- 
bance of my family, I beg leave to submit to you the 
propriety of entering, with the consent of the court, a 
nolle prosequi in the cases. Tt was one of those out- 
breaks of popular feeling incident, in some degree, 


ae 


to our form of government, and entirely evanescent 
and harmless in its character. My confidence in the 
See sense and becoming feeling of the people of the 
istrict leads me to believe that there will be no 
danger of a similar occurrence in future, and that 
therefore those who have been betrayed into a 
thoughtless proceeding will not be likely to repeat it. 
Be assured of my constant regard. j. TYLER. 
Mr. Fendall, district attorney, Washington.” 


CONGRESS. The papers from distant sections 
of the union tell us that the members are wending 
their way to the seat of government, where as we are 
informed by the Washington papers, some of them 
have already arrived. 

CONGRESSMEN. Of the remored resignations 
and declinations noticed in our last, it appears that 
that of Jonn Quincy Apams declining after the pre- 
sentterm, is untrue. The Quincy (Mass.) Patriot, 
contradicts it on Mr. A.’s authority, and adds that 
“Mr. Adams says he shall be ready to serve his con- 
stituents as their representative in congress, so long 
as they may require his services, or his health may 
permit him to discharge the duties of his office.” 


The New York Tribune, whence originated the 
article asserting that Henry Cray, of Kentucky, 
would certainly resign his seat in the senate, and re- 
oad to the West Indies for recovery of his health, 

as postponed that determination. It is now stated 
that Mr. C. is expected in Washington early in the 
approaching session. 


Col. Bexrox, who was arrested by a severe attack 
of sickness in Kentucky, on his way to Missouri, has 
returned to Washington. The Globe says he is con- 
valescent, although yet too unwell to leave his room. 


Deatn or tHE Hon. Dixon H. Lewis. The 
Globe of the 23d inst. says: “The melancholy tidings 
of the death of this true-hearted patriot, and able and 
most estimable man, come through so many chan- 
nels, that although at first we hoped the report was 
unfounded, it seems to be confirmed beyond all doubt. 
There is not a man in the house of representatives 
whose loss could have produced in that body more 
universal and sincere sorrow. No man was ever 
more beloved by his friends or respected by his poli- 
tical opponents. His honest zeal for the cause in 
which his convictions enlisted him, knew no bounds 


- and affected no disguise; and yet his magnanimous 


spirit never suffered it to settle into personal hostility 
to opponents. We know that some who must have 
deeply offended him in collisions of party, received 
from him afterwards the most striking proofs of dis- 
interested kindness.” 


ma 


THE COTTON TRADE. The National Intelli- 
gencer of Thursday contains, in addition to several of 
oreign paragraphs to which we called attention the 
in the last number of the Register, the two following 
upon the same subject, prefaced by saying: 

The following extracts from some of the best fo- 
reign papers may be depended on as furnishing facts 
which are of great importance to this country. The 
extensive preparations making by England for sup- 
plying herselt with her own cotton and excluding 
that of foreign growth, and the success which has 
attended them, have not till lately excited public at- 
tention. We now see all alive to the protection of 
their own interests: the growing of cotton is becom- 
ing a subject of investigation in other countries. It 
would be well for the people of this country if the 
too would open their eyes to this subject, and loo 
forward to the prospect that is now presented to 
them. With cotton at 10 cents a pound, the manu- 
facture barely holding its own and not increasing in 
Europe, with Texas rising rapidly into importance 
with its rival production, and the South American 
states, the West India islands, Egypt, and other 
countries increasing theirs, where are our plant- 
ers to Jook for higher prices and a ready market? 
Instead of being jealous of our own manufactures, 
which already take 286,000 bales, we think it would 
show more prudence to cherish them as our best re- 
source for the future. 

By reference to the report of the committee of 


- parliament on East India produce, published last 


year, the design may be seen more in detail by the 
message of the governor general. The feeling that 
exists in England against slavery pervades every class 
of people. The doctrines of abolition are not con- 
fined there to a section, or to comparatively a few 
enthusiastic or designing persons, as in this country: 
practical men and politicians, churchmen and dissen- 
ters, the nobility and gentry, all cherish the same 
feelings; and if their zeal should appear great, we 
may account for it in part perhaps by the jealousy 
which exists among certain classes against republican 
institutions and rivals in trade. | 


From the Journal Des Debats. 

It is with the 200.000 tons of cotton which England 
pucchases annually in Mobile and New Orleans that 
she produces the 480,000,000 franes of cotton goods 
which she spreads over all parts of the world. Itis 
by cheapness of production that England is able to 
carry on so extensive a trade; for her to run the risk 
by making reprisals of being obliged to pay for this 
cotton ata dearer rate would be attacking her own 
interest. This she will not do. But what she will 
do will be to increase in the East Indies as in the 
Antilles the growth of cotton, and thus free herself 
from the monopoly of the growers of the United States. 
This will be a skilful system of reprisals, and one 
which we, who wish to give importance to our colo- 
nies, would do well to imitate; leaving open, how- 
ever, the question as to whether the interests of the 
mercantile shipping may not require more immediate 
and direct measures. As these interests have been 
vigorously defended by the representative of France 
at Washington, we may have full confidence in the 
measures which the minister of commerce may pro- 
pose on this subject. 

From the London Atlas, Oct. 2. 

Cotrron 1N Inpa. From the period of Captain 
Bayles’ mission to America, for the purpose of mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the system adopted in 
that country in the cultivation of cotton, to the trans- 
portation of that successful method to our Indian 
possessions, we have watched with deep interest, and 
from time to time recorded, the progress of the spe- 
culation. On Captain Bayles’ arrival from his inte- 
resting and ably accomplished tour of investigation, 
we devoted, as our readers may perhaps remember, 
considerable space in this department of the Atlas to 
the explanation of the system in question, and of the 
advantages contemplated by its adoption. That sys- 
tem is, we are glad to leam by the papers of the last 
overland mail, meeting with the entire approbation 
of the Indian government, and there is every pros- 
pect of the anticipated benefits arising thereby being 
eventually realised. The Madras United Service 
Gazette of the 25th June states that government has 
ordered the transfer of the American cotton plant- 
ers, sent to organize their plans at that presidency, 
from Tinnevelly to Coimbatore, which country is 
better suited to the project. The local authorities, 
it appears, with full confidence of the ultimate suc- 
cess, were exerting themselves zealously in the pro- 
motion of the scheme. Captain Huges and Mr. 
Fitch, who are stated to be most efficient coadjutors 
in the cause, were busily engaged in carrying out the 
plans of the government at Madras presidency, whilst 
those on the Bengal side (with Capt. Bayles as super- 
intendent) are equally energetic in the prosecution 
of their plans. 

From the Bombay branch we have not recent tid- 
ings on the subject. ‘The American cotton seed and 
implements of husbandry sent from England had 
reached Erode, and great preparations were making 
in various parts of the country in bringing this exten- 
sive enterprise into immediate operation. f 

At the agricultural meeting of Calcutta, in May 
last, some of the soil of the island of Cheduba was 
stated to have undergone analyzation, and was found 
to correspond exactly with that on which the Sea Is- 
land cotton of Georgia is produced. A report on 
the subject of this important discovery had been 
made to the Indian government, and a cask of Sea 
Island cotton seed had been accordingly shipped to 
Cheduba. 

It has long been a dogma, among the cotton culti- 
vators, that the description of soil so favorable to 
the cultivation of cotton was peculiar to America, 
thus yielding to that country a vast monopoly in the 
production of a superior cotton; but we have at last 
discovered a Sea Island of our own, and yil doubt- 
less turn it toa profitable account. We may here 
mention that the Bengal section of the American 
planters, in Poe through Allabad, were shown 
specimens of Indian cotton, which they had declared 
nearly, if not quite, as good as thcy commonly met 
with in America. 

SKETCH OF THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGA- 
TION OF THE U. STATES FOR 1840. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86.] 

A summary statement of the quantity and value of 
goods, wares and merchandise imported into the U. 
States, in American and foreign vessels, commenc- 
ing on the lst day of October, 1839, and ending on 
the 30th day of September, 1840. 

SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Quantity. Value. 
Merchandise free of duty. 
Articles imported for the use of 


the United States 417,999 
Articles specially imported for 
philosophical socie- 
ties, &c. 
Philosophical apparatus 5,846 
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Books, maps and charts 42,760 
Statuary, busts, casts, &c. 3,217 
`~ Painting, drawings, etch- 
ings and engravings 8,520 
Specimens of botany 5,121 
Anatomical preparations 1,054 
Antimony regulus of 11,379 
Spelter, or zine 85,225 
Burr stones unwrought 44,668 
Brimstone and sulphur 65,751 
Bark of the cork tree 9.022 
Clay, unwrought 7,073 ` 
Ra of any kind of cloth 564,689 
Undressed furs 499 R10 
Hides and skins, undressed 2,756.214 
Plaster of Paris 135,956 
Barilla 111;607 
Wood, aye 476,310 
nmapufactured maho- 
gany, and other 307,645 
Animals for breed 26,772 
All other 145,511 
Pewter, old 168 
Tin, in pigs and bars 200,215 
In plates and sheets 879,078 
Brass, in pigs and bars 73 
Old 1,602 
Copper, in pigs and bars 1,100,664 
In sheets, suited to the 
sheathing of ships 411,567 
Old, fit only to be re-ma- 
nufactured 70,405 
Bullion, gold 273,127 
Silver 469,434 
Specie, gold l 2,812,030 
Silver 5,328,222 
Tea, from India,China, &c. Ibs. 19,981,476 5,417,589 
Coffee “ 94,996,095 8,546.222 
Cocoa « 2,626,369 161,959 
Fruits, almonds «  2930,089 199,863 
Currants s 589,765 "56,651 
Prunes “« 1,652,819 74,593 
Figs « 2,023,073 102,333 
Raisins, Muscatel, 
c. * 13,620,963 787,298 
i All other “ 4,923,084 184,291 
Spices, mace “ 9,575 7,576 
Nutmegs s 142,890 122,603 
Cinnamon es 22,167 15,314 
Cloves t - 968,951 47,568 
Pepper « 5,049,129 189,928 
Pimento “u 2,262,942 121,543 
Cassia 647,102 49,023 
Ginger es 59, 5,384 
Camphor ts 164,841 62,556 
Silks, lace veils, shawls, shades, 
&e. 309,858 
Other manufactures of 7,979,100 
Silk & worsted, manufactures of 1,729,792 
Camlets of goat's hair 7,240 
Worsted stuff goods 2,387,338 
Linens, bleached & a ap 4,179,120 
Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs & bur- 
ca 329,054 
Sheeting, brown and white 261,173 
Bolting cloth 74,534 
Wool, not exceeding eight cents | 
per: pound 9,303,992 675,009 
Quicksilver 54,415 . 
Opium 40,874 
Crude saltpetre 366,263 
All other articles 5,349,116 
Total 37,196,204 
Merchandise paing duties ad ver 
lorem. 
Manufactures of wool— 
Cloths and cassimeres $4,696,529 
Merino shawls 126, 
Blankets, not above seventy-five 
cents each 239,757 
Above seventy-five cts. 
each f 330,660 
Hosiery, gloves, mits and bind- 
ings 506,452 
Other manufactures of wool 221,885 
Woollen yarn pounds 1,547 807 
Worsted yarn 103,931 
Manufactures of cotton— 
Dyed, printed or colored 8,893,694 
hite 917,101 
Twist yarn and thread PEEP 387,095 
osiery, gloves, mits and bitid- 
ee E j 792,078 
Nankeens, direct from China 1,102 
Other manufactures of cotton 513,414 
Manufactures of silks frony In- 
dia, China, &c. ` 
Piece goods 963,441 
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Sewing silk 93.089 ; 
Other Paena of silk ey S” pes galls, Se 499,923 , Rand iron, scroll iron or 
Silk, sewing, from other places 251,275 | Red, of Spain and He Sarement reveal or 
Juace, thread and cotton 468,425 Asiria « 217.719 37.422 hammered Ibs. 34,470 963 
Flaxen goods—linens, dyed and Other of Spain, Austria ‘a Dar ty cwt. = 110,314 114,562 
colored, checks, &c. 113,662] and Mediterranean  “ 831241 2 - _' Old and serap n 14,143 15.749 
Other manufactures of flax 321,684|Of other countries, in i 157499 Bet manulachited,-Dy 
Hempen goods—sail duck 615,723| casks Fe 407.780 229.26: rolling 656,574 1,707,649 
Other manufactures of hemp 71,991 | Of other countries, in bot- i 1262| manufactured other- 
Hats and bonnets— tles j rt} 18.470 36.669 wise >: 576,381 1,689,831 
horn, chip, straw or grass : Spirits from grain . z 970.440 420.0 Steel mie 44,506 528,716 
» ac. - 438,000 other mate- i aad mp 2 93,788 686,777 
Fur, wool and leather 7,429 rials “u 1.897.0 | Alum . p 1 9 
Manufactures of iron and steel— Molasses Se Menten ciate Coppers, ‘ 55 73 
aa am Naot «19,703,620 2,910,791 | Wheat flour s 329 i 
D lana Pat specified 118,589 Beer ale and porter, in pane os Coal a s HFRS 1,015,426 
rawing knives : 3 , 
Cutting knives ety casks er X 19,875 12,044 ' Wheat “ ” 593 = ne 
Socket ch meg and adzes 5,915 | Oil—foreign fshing—eper epee ARA Potatoes “ ee pot 
et chise . s 35,952 
Steelyards and scalebeams hie gareni TRET A 14,812 13,837 | Paper—folio and quarto i ands 
Vices S490 o and other . 37,236 14,196| post 51,524 15.109 
Sickles and reaping hooks eis rate p 128,216 85,912| Foolscap, drawing and i 
Scythes 36895) Linseed F 2,496 2986| | writing “ 337,492 40,620 
Spades and shovels 13,673 Rana ed í 393,477 173,830 | Printing, copperplate and ? 
uares of iron or steel 3041| Teas i ait shan vl 147 87) stainers’ 1,489 436 
ood screws 131986) than Chi OMIPE: pinces Sheathing, binders’, wrap- 
Other articles 2,204311 | Chocolate pounds 25,119 9,421] ping and box boards e 8,781 871 
Manufactures of— Dko een ‘ 3, 1,294 | All other i 38,312 13,233 
Copper 60,438 | White, clayed or powder ao a a T 
rass ? ’ vols. 
Tin gp eT ie « 12,984,552 838,458 | Printed in other langua- cee See 
Pewter 24°631| Can ag X ped 62| ges than English, Latin 
901 | Other, refined « 64 aa me i 111,108 77,155 
Wood—cabinet ware 86,315 | Syrup of sugar cane - 7 63 | Printed in Greek and La- 

Other manufactures of 148,477 | Cayenne skal “ 10 3} __ tin—bo 2,812 2,324 
Leather 473,091 Candles wee and a 1 | Unbound Ài 3,112 2,088 
Marble 19,287 ma ae All other—bound “ 25,975 37,592 
Gold and silver, precious stones, Tall TR í 622 326 Unbound s 90,534 85,750 

set or otherwise 291,590 Cheese allow jë 72,892 8,764 Apothecaries’ vials and 
Manufactures of glass ware— ’ Talbw 7 214,338 13,859| the capacity of 6 oz. 
Cut and not specified, pounds 289,733 63,625 | Lard s 593,699 50,545) each . 199 559 
Plain and other “ 15156,112 127327 | Beef and pork A a 7| Exceeding 6 and not ex- 
Other manufactures of glass not Bacon pe “u 467,916 12,432| ceeding 16 oz. each ý 87 366 
specified 169,895 | Butter $ 122,481 14,087 | Ferfumery and fancy vials 
Wares—China and porcelain 187 816 | Saltpetre : 25, 3,763| and botiles, not exceed- 
Earthen and stone 1,822,415 HLEN of a 549,552 24,172 ing the capacity of 4 oz. 
Plated, not specified 103,899 | Salts—E “s 1,008 1471| each , e 47 890 
Gilt 23496 Glaube » 1,511 _ 44| Exceeding 4 but not ex- 
Japanned 38,677 ure 1,166 98| ceeding 16 oz. each “ 30 681 
—ocectaeh tinned and Tobacco, manufactured— Demijohns No. 85,508 ` 25,072 
japanned 83,910 Souf 66 445 91} Glass bottles, black, not 
Plated brass and po- Ci thousands 73,899 869,434 above l quart , 25,328 116,876 
lished steel 117,090 Other than snuff and cigars lbs. 645 189 | Exceeding 1 quart a 990 "392 
Coach and harness furniture 4764 ae es 9,774,728 136,177 wino glass, not ex- , 
Carriages, and parts o 3, f 9, 4.521 | _ ceeding 8 inches by 10 100sq. ft. 1,918 
Slates of all kinds “O74 Bristles “235,799 94,325 | Exceeding 8 by 10, and i i ia 
Quills pre 91.417 Glue “ 9,467 1,139] not exceeding 10 by 12 
Black-lead pencils 3,799 | Ochre—dry | “ 2,632, 34,440 | „inches “ 3,110 10,277 
Paper hangings 76,52} in oil “ 35,169 3,399 Exceeding 10 by 12 inches “ 19,198 39.758 
Hair-cloth and hair seating 59,555 Lead, red and white _ “« 643,418 41,043 | Fish, dried or smoked quintals 4,061 19,355 
Brushes of all kinds 38 762 Whiting and Paris white ‘“ 296,264 1,017 Salmon - bbls. 4,860 78,232 
Copper bottoms, cut round and "| Litharge 6,831 378 Mackerel . 11,823 = 114,590 
turned on the edge 9,809 | Sugar of lead “ 132,670 11,385 All other - “i R810 48,979 
Silvered or plated wire 3.087 Lead—pig, bar and sheet “ 513,343 18,11] | Shoes and slippers, silk pairs 2,030 1 
Raw silk 234,235 hot j 1,460 164 | Prunella, nankeen, &c. &e. ‘ 403 i 
Jndigo pounds 1,126,334 1,121,701 Pipes s 741 44} Leather, kid and moroc- 
Wool manufactured, exceeding Old and scrap “47,058 1,136 | __ €O, &c. K 47,386 32,377 
eight cents per pound pounds 594,748 171,067 Cordage—cablesand tarred “ 1,480,933 89,504 Children’s “ -1,823 589 
Articles not enumerated, at 5 p. c. 76,724 : Untarredand yarn‘ 379,014 13,434 | Boots and bootees = 12,012 36,441 
do. do. 10 do. 1'181 | ine packthread, &e. ‘t 806,493 141,973 | Playing cards packs 66 ' 5 
do, do. 12 do. 2848 ele “ 941,689 56,186 | Felts or hat bodies No. 513 269 
ae as: azide: 231,460 ppoe Ton ~ ane : he 1,071 ý 
O. o. oO. i ’ 361| Value of i i i 
no: 9 20 do. Fihan Fire oe number 8,824 34,200; duties ere var keg nee eer 22 946,334 
o. o. o. 573,516 | w; rifles i 56 976 | Do. ad valorem duties 26,998, 
do. do. 30 do. 516) Wire—cep or bonnet Ibs. 3,543 196904 
do. do. 40 do. Sisa 10n and steel wire—not u, n saa 57,196,204 
- do. o. do. 9: ‘ 184,259 9,885 Total 
do. do. 50 do. 951,644 pare N ‘a a as “ 36,215 5.811 107,141,519 
Z ’ ri ere 
Total not exceeding 18 S Imports in American vessels 92,802,352 
26,998,981 perl,000 M. 2852 708 “Foreign vessels 14,339,167 
Exceeding 16 oz, per 1,000 Ibs. 1,382 166 T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Merchandise paying specific duties. Spikes . ee 62,477 | Treasury department, Register’s office, June 22, 1841. 
Flannels sq. yds. 153,281 67 ; i , 5,032 — 
Bockings and baizes _ J ary rose ae ane chains, or parts š A summary statement of the quantity and value of 
Carpeting—Brussels, Wil- , Mill saws 114,760 89,643 goods, wares and merchandise, the growth, pro- 
ton and treble ingrained “ 167,650 246,068 | Anchors ab a 575 1,874 uce and manufacture of foreign countries, ex- 
Other ingrained and Ve- id A nvile bs. 154,227 8876| ported from the United States, commencing on the 
netian oe 127,583 92.433 | Blacksmith’s h 324,698 23,203! Ist day of October, 1839, and ending ca ihe 30th 
FI oor-eloth, patent, print- ’ and sledge ammers — ass day of September, 1840. 
or pain oe 18,09 : ’ ’ SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Quantity. i 
Qil alod fans ture ; P 55.7 E isa CRUDE ee of ‘i 444,388 14,672! = Merchandise free of duty. Value 
Cotton bagging, “  9.986,075 310211] Round, as rage > rod Se ee ee $461 
Bee” aderia galls. eda 351,438| of 3-16 to 8-16 inch dia. Ras or a ind of loth ate 
139, of any kind of clo 9 
Red, SpE at «2,065,953 439,799. N arpa ike rods m rR: iy Unircwed ida cae 59,962 
Other of France ’ 1a68, raw 406.23 
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Scent tured 564,707 | Leather 14,168 | 
ny and tbe ia | Marble ‘582 a caller ao 237 
Änimäle otherth i 64,176 ' Gold and silver, precious stones a “ 2,632,914 212,589 
Tin ae ah an for breed 200; set or otherwise , Beipiles = 1,280 1,720 | 
9 In ae Here 16,168 Watches, and parts of 16,336 Ochre, dry . ry 4 15480 309 
Copper, in pigs and bars 15,236 | Glass ware, cut and not speci a Ean ee eT a «a 58,575 4,230 
In plates suited to the , paying 30 per cent. and Creda sables and tar “ 769,085 34,090 
s 3 cents per lb. age, cables and tarred ‘ 1,358,174 98 
sheathing of ships 37.652 | Plai p lbs. 3,262 698 U ’ , 147 
ain and oth rr ; ntarred and yarn “ 86.567 
ait ae ag be rema- cent. and 2 sents per i Tbs. 4,900 305 Cone” alia Be. i 18,182 2024 
Bullion. silver 7,952 | Other articles of glass, paying a C ae . : H 6 3 
Specie , old 47,689 duty of 20 per cent. 13 436 Five ar nails and spikes 66 1,597 366 
eee 1,468 300 | Wares—China and porcelain e eee No 7,252 23,324 
Teas, originally imported fro 4,655,952 Earthen and stone ware 62027 | Iron nail ifles “& 30 377 
China m Plated, not specified “989 | Cabl a : Ibs. 17,345 1,584 
Coffee Ibs. 3,120,692 1,358,044 Guilt ables and chains, &e.  “ 1,104 104° 
Cocoa i TA Soe. coe Japanned 336 Catin th i 1210 91 
Fruits, Almonds oc! tE EA Saddlery—common Maneg and Round: ron. a bose i a ee 
> y a ` 
a “ 19,495 2,466 Plated’ brassand po: NS aleet tadi $ oe. a 
Figs “u 23,147 2,585 lished steel 1,838 Old : a aoe i 194,212 6,841 
Resins. M «o 85521 2910 Carriages, and parts of 056| Ba anc scrap cwt. 604 2,157 
iR upeetel A 630,728 47,283 | Slates of all kinds 510 r, manufactured by roll- 
Spices, mace er : 87,204 3,641 | Quills prepared ng 3 7,858 26,603 
' Nutme Saeed. aper hangings 1,339 | st nae i 4,133 17,544 
Giana i 2,528 2,398 | Hair-cloth and hair seating 5631S iv j 4,531 33,961 
al « 14,703 19,835 | Brushes of all kinds w bush. 31,999 11,525 
Se u 43,589 9,834 | Raw silk Saale e E «152,987 38,437 
p pepper “2,869,540 216,430 | Indigo swa. Das 179,210 Paper, follcandiquertopst IRE 718 300 
Cassia “ t142 063 Lee Wool unmanufactured exceed- ae pert ni faving ap ‘ 
’ 7,842] ing eight cents mg : 172,813 25,591 
Cao i a 39 401 | Value of e eat na Me ai poe Diodori Se j 1857 6,734 
e 
Silks, other than India—lace ? baa do saa er P: c. 1,928 | Books, printed in other lan- i io 
ee shawls, shades &c. 25,550 do. do. 19 do. 708| guages than English, La- : 
Bishatectares of slik and vor 292,270 doi. cdo 15 ao Snes A vols. 2419 4,679 
Manuta nires olai and worsted. do. do 25 do. 190,323 | All other, bound Ibs. 616 1,024 
Worsted ue pole S E 24,994 do. do. 30 do. aal aae Aar en d er 
A > s : ‘ , not above 4 oz. each 7 
Tee bleached and unbleached aera do. do. 50 do. 13,205 | Demijobns : No. 16 cts 8 Mee 
sioiaaat osnaburgs and bur- : Total ——___——| Bottles, black, not above ‘ , 
Sheeting, brown and 22,833 $3,271,728 one quart 581 2,748 
Rela 6 rows white 139,366 | Merchandi , , : ————|___ -_ Exceeding one quart “ 
Quicksilver 3,050 | Flannels Aa as 18,039 12,5 by 10 inches ee maar ft. 
Opi 10,902 rhe A - yas. i 54 ncnes 8q. 63 340 
Can ia 12.658 Capeting, ingrained and Ve- a abore i n, sera not a 
All other articles l a 2 om other than patent = 790 Above 10 by 19 mekas" rr a =e 
GE: oor cloth T Fish, dried 
Total 912 384.503 Cotton bagging “ 66 a 7 re Sioa or smoked alia pt eae 
, wey Wines, Madeira, in casks , All other 1,138 4,740 
Merchandise paying duties ad væ- Shee eee T „gae 6418 10,002 a dean kid and moe _ 
Manutactutes of waal: q; Potiles m 7,169 11,506 p 2 
aa cassimeres 266,571 il 7 = casks and E on ae T big merchandise paying spe- eet 
Blankets not above seventy-five mete AA i rr z De ae 5,211,728 
Weines 653 Other of France, in 14,656 8,757] Do- free of duly Pec ita 
: venty-five cents aks ae sae: Biss osai RETE 
eac 
greed a inte a oe a | ea T.L EN ea 
: 42,987 : L. Register. 
ela ya] Redon aed aap gg) T re aa th 
“Worsted ee = pone 120 180 Other of Spain, Aus- iji iii S = 
Manufactures of cotton— ree tria, Germany and ummary statement of the value of the EXPORTS of the 
ed, printed or colored the Mediterrane- growth, produce and manufacture of the United States, 
‘tee o 838,553 an, in casks ý 19,056 6,434 during the year Ap ea on the Ist day of October, 
Hosiery, gloves, mits and bind- aie Of other countries, i 1839, and ending on the 30th day of September, 1840. 
ings in casks “ 70,264 50,055] mehani THE SEA. 
Twist, yarn or thread 13,632 . Jn bottles 66 5.874 5'30 4 Fisheries— 
Nankeens direct from Chi 53,030 Spirits, from grain 3 17.596 11.166 Dried fish, or cod fisheries $541 053 
Other manufact (ie 5,630 From other materials “ : í Pickled fish, or river fisheries i 
| tures of cotton 9°176 | Mol s 167,104 133,227 herri ’ ae | 
Silks from India, China, &c ’ SAE “ 188,078 49,530 (herring, shad, salmon 
Piece goods Bice anal Vinegar “ 4.234 1.235 mackerel) 179,106 
Hosiery, gloves, mits and bind: 649,323 | Beer, ale and porter, in casks “ 350 em Whale and other fish oil 1,404,984 
ings ? In bottles * 2.154 1.970 Spermaceti oil 430,490 
Sewing silk 2,775 | Oil, spermaceti “& ”160 170 alebone 310,379 
Other manufactures of silk ane ee and other fish ‘ 2,151 838 Spermaceti candles 332,353 S 
Pilk; sew ing, Lie ne places 40.834 C ee E spe =p eee —— $3,198,370 
ad and cotton , p . ST. 
Flaxe 18,144 Linseed y 1869) kins and f 
ed li RREI ae color- HA Teas, from other places than EPA eee Ginseng i | e e 
Other manufactures of flax 1,112 Gages I 2,804 1,822 | Products of wood— 
Hempen goods—sail duck 62383 $ ocolate s 550 58 Staves, shingles, ; 
oner en enres of hemp i =i ugar, Witte clayed ee “9,790,704 552,523 Pedidos $1,801,049 
nne = 
Leghorn, chip, straw, &e dered “ 9,081,640 799,518] _ Masts and spars 99,049 
Fur, wool and leather i 70,815 6 i 14,674 5,325 Oak bark and other dye 229,510 
Manufactures ol iron ani atala 922 | Candles, war apa sperma- Aa RE of b 596,305 
aval store 
Fire ER iot aveciked 1,104 Tallow “s 119 ot 15 ai sin and icpentine a 602,529 
Vices: peci 7,078 | Cheese ss 989 5'840) Ashes, potand pearl 533,193 
Scythes 9 | Sou a 9,814 "522 4,062,568 
Spades and shovels 108 | Tallow j 494,223 47,168 . 
Other articles 60 866 mie and pork = 393,372 10,562 $5,323,085 
Manufactures of copper ak Ep eis : peat sa : ee TE AGRICULTURE- 
Wood—cabinet ware ee bee manufactured, m Beef, tallow, hides, horned 
Other articles siala 545 143| _ cattle $623,373 
i gars M. 4,692 57,346] Butter and cheese 210,749 


Umbrellas and s 
Leather and morocco skins aot sold 


per pound 19,537 
Printing and type 17,105 
Fire engines and apparatus 6,317 
Musical instruments 12,199 
se and m aps ,632 

Paper and sta onery 16,957 
Paints and varnish 34,63] 
Vinegar 6,401 
Earthen and stone ware 10,959 
Manufactures of glass 56,688 


in ‚501 
Pewter and lead 15,296 
Marble and stone 35,794 


| Australia 


200 
Pork, (pickled); bacon, lard 
live h ogs 1,894,894 
Horses and mules 246,320 
Sheep 30,69 
$3,006,034 
Vv ble food— 
eat $1,635,483 
Flour 10,143,615 
Indian corn 338,333 
Indian meal 705,183 
Rye meal 170,931 
Rye, oats and other small 
grain and 113,393 
Biscuit or ship bread 428,988 
Potatoes 54,524 
Apples 55,131 
1,942,076 
—— 15,587,657 
$18,593,691 
Tobacco 883,957 
Cotton 63,870,307 
All other agricultural producte— 
Flaxseed $120,000 
‘Hops 11,235 
Brown sugar 45,940 
Indigo 209 
$177,384 
MANUFACTURES. 
Soap and tallow candles $451,995 
Leather, boots.and shoes 214,360 
Household furniture ° 295,844 
Coaches and other carriages 74,416 
Hats 103,398 
woe 59,517 
Spi fi beer, ale SHa 
irits from r, 
and porter iiaa 
. Snuff and tobacco 813,671 
Lead ,687 
Linseed oil, and spirits of tur- 
pentine 
rdage 43,510 
ig, bar and nails 147,397 
astings 115,664 
All manufactures of 841,394 
Spirits from molasses 283,707 
Sugar, re 1,214,658 
Chocolate 2,048 
~Gunpowder 117,347 
Copper and brass : 86,954 
icinal drugs 122,387 2793 
merem ae 79,317 
Cotton piece i er ge . # 
rinted and colored $398,977 
White 925,257 
Nankeens z 1,200 
Twist, yarn and thread 31,445 
All other ar manufactures of 192, 728 
$3,549,607 
Flax and hemp- 
Cloth apg eee 7,114 
Bags and manufactures of 1,128 
Wearing apparel 152,055 
Combs and buttons 40, 
Brushes }2,263 
Billiard tables and ap aratus ie 


Gold and silver 
and gold leaf 1,965 
Gold and silver coin 2,235,073 
Artificial flowers and jewelry 9,479 
Molasses 9,775 
Trunks . 6,607 
Brick and lime 16,949 
Damestic salt 42,246 
722 
Articles not enumerated— 6,425 
Manufactured 403,496 
Other articles 740,805 
1,143,801 
113,895,634 


Treanery departoen, regiser's office, Func 8, 1841. Dutch 


Holland 
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Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, ezhibiting the value of imports from, and sg ast to, each foreign ~ 


country; also the tonnage of American and foreign vessels arriving from, and departing to each foreign country, 
during the year ending « on the 30th of ` September, | 1340. 
COMMERCE. ee 


COUNTRIES. 
Russia $234,856) $934, ~ $934,625 $1,169,481 
Prussia 43,353} 43,115 86,468 


Sweden and Norway 
Swedish West Indies 
‘Denmark 

Danish West Indies 
Hanse Towns 
Holland 

Dutch East Indies 
Dutch West Indies 
Dutch Guiana 
Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Cape of Good Hope 
British East Indies 
British West Indies 
British Honduras 
British Guiana 
British Am. colonies S es 387, oa 101305 


British African ports 
France 


17,572,876 


French West Indies 335,251 1,255 
French Guiana cae wis -e 
Bourbon 242 
Hayti 2,818 
Spain 2,419 

eneriffe and other Ca 

nari 368 
Manilla and Philippine 

Islands : 
Cuba 15,67 9 
Other Spanish W. I. 952 
Portugal 587 
Madeira . 


Fayal and other Azores 
Cape de Verd islands 
Ita 

Sicily 

Ionian islands 
Greece 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Texas 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

New Grenada 
Central America 
Brazil 

Argentine Republic 
chee Republic 


Per 

Republic of Ecuador 

8. America, generally 

ae i 
urope, generally 

Kaia. generally 

Africa, generally 

Arabia 

West Indies, generally 

South Seas 

Sandwich Islands 

Atlantic Ocean 


Treasury department, register’s a May 3l, ETT 
STATEMENT OF FOREIGN EXPORTS IN 1840. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED TO EACH COUNTRY. 


WHITHER EXPORTED. 


Russia ; , ‘ 5 
Prussia i . $ 
Sweden and Norway 
Swedish West Indies 
Denmark . ; 
Danish West Indies ‘ 


; Indies 


Dutch é ; 
fest Indies. ; 
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STATEMENT OF FOREIGN EXPORTS IN 18-10.—CONTINUED. UNITED STATES versus UNITED STATES 
pease a ee Pe Sa ee es es Metta yn eee OS ee anne eet A ar et Eh BAN RK. OF FINN Sy LY AN IA. The Piiladelphia 
ae a aaa Sele pat a = , 74S “ar nae 7 er ong A Reig ee one ee a care E ce ae nas SOE (cr a ae te: >e "Ee? 4 Vo Me ` i re or Tan Sa . 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED TO EACH COUNTRY. arontel¢ savs: “We learn that the governisent of 


the United States has filed a bill in equity in the U. 
S. circuit court of Pennsylvania, against the Bank of 
the United States, the object of which is to annul all 


WHITHER EXPORTED. Free of Paying | Paying 


duties ad | specific 


duty. | calorem. | duties. power the assignments made by the bank as fraudulent, and 

l EEEE SAE PEO (aoe aan Sree to appoint a receiver to take into his possession the 

Hanse Towns, &c. $646,697] $80,940] $102,059] $830,496) $162,495) $668,001 la 316,992| 0ds of the bank. If, as seems to be the general 

Belgium . . «©. 322,339] ` 8,812| 155,275| 486,426) 353,296) 133,1309 ” ”’ coh TOE application succeed, the consequence 
l 


! 


, England ; i ; 

. Scotland . s è è 
Gibraltar. 

„Malta i : . 
British East Indies : 

Mauritius . ; : 

. Cape of Good Hope . . 
British West Indies . ‘é 

“British N. American colonies 


3,948,655) 908,762) 239,465 
530} 19,270 8,504 
173,569} 51,121); 32,420 


9,735,004|2,361,87 
11,234) 17,070 
953,660| 3,450 
45.386|. . . 
351,791) - 


be that all the property of the bank will go into 
the hands of the receiver, to pay its debts pro rata. 
The most important question for the note holders is 
how it will affect them. It seems to us that if the 
$7,700,000 of assets is taken out of the possession of 
the first class of trustees, it removes the special se- 
curity for the five millions of post notes now held by 
the city banks; that the city barks pressed by their 
creditors, will then be obliged to sell these notes for 


153 
21,017) 36,983: 
67,492) 136,543 


Honduras . 43,159 15,212, what they will bring, and that thus an amount of five 
British Guiana ae 538 millions of notes of the bank of the United States 
Australia . . . . 3,939 2,083 will be forced into the market for sale, in addition to 
-French Atlantic ports . 5 2,156,031| 541,994 the three or four millions now floating about. 
; S r4 
Ta Wat ap E 25'098 ssal (2952983| DEFENCES OF NEW YORK. The defences of 
French Guiana é 100 i wig | the harbor of New York now consist, on the Long 
Spanish Atlantic ports . $ 4,649 1,190 Island side, of Fort Diamond and Fort Clinton, on 
. Spanish Mediterranean ports 3,035 es Staten Island are Fort Richmond 100 guns, Hudson 
-Cuba . : F i ‘ 972,555 6,489 1.059.632 battery 63 guns, Battery Moon 20 guns, and four 
: Other Spanish West Indies 28,431 aye floating shot galleries, for the purpose of setting a 
Teneriffe and other Canaries 11,579 . fleet on fire; also about the harbor, Fort William 200 
Manilla and Philippine islands 30,927 guns, Bedlow’s Island 50, Gibbet Island 25. In ad- 
Portugal ‘ ; ; ; 5,724 sai} dition to these it is now proposed to erect a battery of 
Madeira . $ i 22,858 e 37.014 | 200 guns at the mouth of the Narrows, which it is 
‘Cape de Verd Islands . 2,532 227 : 


believed would render New York stag Waban b 


Fayal and other Azores . 5,623). . . the flects of any nation on earth. The New Yor 
‘Italy. . » . . 267,760} 15,587; . 283,347 | Sun says the plan of the new fort has already been” 
Sicily ; : ‘ ‘ 20,921 13,002 sé 4 33,923 33,923 | submitted to the secretary of war, and the engineers 

Trieste and other Austrian Adri- of the department think so favorably of the project, 

- atic ports eng . 135,814 7,865) 52,585 174,271; 21,993 196,264 | that it is their intention to place it before the next 
- Turkey, Levant and Egypt . 151,446 1,012 4,415 156,873}. . 156,873 


congress. 


ie a) al tie E a ee =n 

, Texas . % . . . 9,854] 141,182 16 yin ) , THE LAKE TRADE. Th j 
Mexico . . . - 573,417 862,117 109,369 1,463,833 81,570 1,545,403 Adeertiaen of the Od inst: mc ponio pomaci] 
Central Republic of America 35,31 8,380} 13,593 B e e e 285| During the month of October a greater number of 

` New Grenada . . . 41302) 29,242| 6,785 i589] 61432) 1132 | vessels serived and departed from our port than dure 
Venezuela . : ° $ 134,902 76,929; 17,774 222,337 7,218 229,605 ing any single month of this or any previous year, 
Brazil . + coe à 203,105) 106,298} 51,308 360,711)... 360,711 | amounting to 600 vessels. The principal articles 
Argentine Republic . . 61,234) 15,129; 12,769 89,132). . 89,132 | landed, &c. are embraced in the annexed table: 
Cisplatine Republic . 44,987| 14,848} 7,793 67,628 67,623| 375,003 bush. wheat, 124,983 bbls. flour, 56,295 
Chili .  - «© 6 œ 120,192} 144,003) 92,380 356,575 356,575 | bush. corn, 8,891 bush. oats, 2,150 bush. rye, 14,552 
China TE ay a 500,030} 6,109) 34,641 540,730 540,780 | kegs butter and lard, 2,793 cks. seed and ashes. 

Asia, generally . +. -; 123,960 613; 8,519 133,092 ‘ 138,092] The result fully sustains the opinion expressed by 

- Africa, generall ° à 1,432) 26,921 8,695 33,374 9,674 43,043] us on the 18th ult. that the quantity of flour to be 
South Seas and Pacific Ocean 93,547| 26,294) 15,359 65,200 i 65,200 | landed here during all of October would equal that of 
West Indies, generally . 2,289; - + 22 2,501 13 2,514 1840, notwithstanding the drouth and all efforts 
South America, generally . 15,776, 12,515, . - 28,291 28,291 | made to keep it back. The number of barrels of | 
Northwest coast of America ge ule. ae Se 540 540 540 


flour alone which came in during Sunday and Mon- 
day last was over 25,000. 


-t greene | ear: |S | a, ) 


Total . . . .  {12,384,503/3,27 1,728:2,534,081|18,190,312 13,591,359}4,598,953| 18,190,312 


eee | NS |S | a a d 


Entitled to drawback ; „ . . 12,875,255!2,299,487| 5,174,742| 3,906,261|1,268,481] . . 
Not entitled to drawback . |12,384,503| 396,473| 234,594 13,015,570| 9,685,098)3,330,472' . . 


TONNAGE ENTERED THE UNITED STATES. 


THE ARMY. 

FLorwa. A letter from Fort Pierce undor date of 
the 14th inst. states that Capt. Wade and Lieutenant 
Thomas, of the 3d artillery, with K company, of the 
same regiment, had returned to Fort Lauderdale from 
a scout on the Hillsborough, just before the boat left. 
They had been exceedingly fortunate—the result was 
8 Indians killed (6 of them warriors), and 49 prison- 


- 


Total American and Foreign. 


AMERICAN. FOREIGN. 


enna 


STATES AND TERRI- 


CREWS. CREWS. ers, (8 of them warriors). Some 30 acres_of corn, 
Eon No.| Tons No Tons &c. and several canoes, were destroyed. 
Men. | Boys. Men. | Boys.| ìt is said that Sam Jones is on an island in the 
ee hoes K eee: anne EEE SOE ec Ameen eee Okeechobee with some 50 warriors, and that he is 
Maine . . 53,519! 2,181| 132/1,132| 74,628 1,450| 128,147) 6,472} 160 E to make a stand, and die sooner than sur- 
i : 3,005 “I| 12,757 500) 13 i T eF 
le a ae 1,357 a his . . 211 52,084, 1,367| . East Florida, Nov. 15, 1841. Every thing is quiet 
Massachusetts. ,029' 498| 703, 56,944 316| 1,904] 321,450! 15,752| 814] along the border, and not a murder has been com- 
Rhode Island 62| 1,064! . 2 535 ‘ 110| 19,397) 1,089) . mitted during the whole of the last full moon. In- 
Connecticut i 290 29 6! 584 32 113} 23,416; 1,322 30 dians in small parties are still coming in and surren- 
New York . ; 30,237 1,994|1,708 347,509/22,214) 138] 4,551/1,006,990| 52,451) 2,132 dering. On the llth instant Halleck Harjo and 
New Jersey 3 1 19 io. : , f 4 516 19 1 mines ae page r ten E from 
ani 99 7,702; 3,915 38 ring Garden, on the St. John’s. alleck says, 
a a ` BAR ais i 1a i oo k Hi = p sue 4 mice searching four or five days, these Hy eom 
Á 599) . 01! 23,903 410| 82,140) 3,727) . Indians he could find on the river, an e. believes 
Satri Soana re 6 1 2'513 G1 128? 495| 10 therr arn none on it, except high up, probably south 
Virgiui : 2 70| 34,779) 1,562 4; of Fort Mellon. , 
eh eda RT P 5i 3003 ah 96,193! 1,415 5| The different detachments detailed for the Ever- 
South Carolina 1596. 73| 80 23,950 25%| 60,645! 2547| 230|glades expedition are moving from Tampa bay to 
i 931 9 88 41,721 172| 64,925} 2,437 o | their designated positions around the Big Cyprus. 
tee 1.643 61! 25 564 207| 96,772] 2,687 You may soon expect to hear thunder from that quar- 
M sippi ' , a eke ; te a ter, and I hope the capture or surrender of Sam 
Louisiana 7,342 . | 25¢! 73,185 : 924) 255,477| 10,921/ . | Jones and the prophet. l 
Ohio 382. 45| 3,192 ‘ 135| 11,360 530| Pilatka, Nov. 17, 1841. We have nothing new 
Kentuck , . ; : : ; . : es e . : from the red men. Itis stated that a schooner un- 
Tennessee , ; a 55 der the command of licut McLaughlin, belonging to 
Michigan 30, 152| 12,310 i5t| 12,903] 645| . |the Florida squadron, had come into the Caloosa- 
Florida 954 27| 1,868 2s) 11,374) 1.145) . hatchee with the yellow fever an board. Some of 
Missouri . . e > . . | . [the crew had died. It was feared that the troops 


would be infected. Severe fevers had broken out at 
some of the posts. 


Total . . 7,21111,576,546 70,01112,993 4,571(712,363140,980!' 746] 11,782 2,289,303|110,991| 3,739 
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ENLISTING ALIENS. Important decision.. During 
the late term of the supreme court of Norfolk coun- 
ty, Virzinia, George Cottingham was brought up, on 
a writ of habeas corpus, directed to col. Faxsine, 
the commandant of Fortress Monroe. By the re- 
turn to the writ, it appeared that Cottingham was a | 
soldier under col. Fannine’s command, and had been 
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from that. The ordinary expenses of the state go- on the Hudson river, sixty miles below seep and 
verninent are $70,000 to $80,000, but the state tax is Ninty-two above New York. It is one hundr and 


uly $20,000 to $30,00 . seven miles in length, having locks seventy feet long 
ee = i OP oti TeaoN defraying and nine feet wide. Its boats can carry thirty tons. 
e rest. ; 


The capital stock of the company is $1,500,000 
The indebtedness of others of the states is be- Borrowed to complete the canal and rail 
road 


regularly enlisted in the army of the United States. 


He was born in Dublin, was at the time of his en- 
listment a subject of Great Britain, never having 
been naturalized. Judge Baker, after mature con- 
sideration, decided that the enlistment of an alien |; 
was illegal, and that therefore the petitioner was en- 
titled to his discharge. The case will probably be | 
carried to the court of appeals, on a writ of error. 

[ Sentinel. 


THE NAVY. 
The West India squadron is still at Norfolk. The 


after having suffered much from the yellow fever. 
Why then does the squadron still linger? 
[N Y. Star 19th. 

The U. S. sloop of war Levant is expected home 
in about a fortnight. 

The U. S. scooner Dolphin is expected home in a 
few weeks. 

Tue ConstiTUTION AND HER CRRW. We have sel- 
dom seen a finer looking or more orderly set of men 
than the crew of the United States frigate Constitu- 
tion. Nearly the whole of them have been paid off, 
and unlike some of those who have heretofore been | 
discharged from United States vessels, their conduct | 
as they pass along our streets is respectful and deco- 
rous. There is no quarrelling or fighting among 
them; they appearing to act towards each other as a 
band of brothers. Pheir deportment too, towards 
the officers of the ship, has been, as we learn, re- 
spectful. As an evidence of their good conduct, we 
can state, that they thoroughly dismantled and 
cleansed the ship in two and a half days after her 
arrival at the navy yard. {Norfotk Beacon. 


| 
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THE DEBTS OF THE STATES. 

A late number of the Boston Post gives the fol- 
lowing estimates of the state debts. As this isa 
subject on which we have often spoken, we copy the 
table in full. 


Stock and state Deficiency to 
debt. provide for. 
Maine, $1,678,367 437,340 
Massachusetts. 7,272,839 1,022,339 
New York, 20,165,000 
New Jersey, 83,283 
_ Pennsylvania, 37,723,000 1,773,519 
Maryland, 15,109,000 _ 600,000 
Virginia, 6,557,000 
South Carolina, 3,764,000 
Georgia, 500,000 
Alabama, 10,859,556 
Mississippi, 12,400,000 393,500 
Louisiana, 20,585,000 908,000 
Tennessee, 1,789,166 
Kentucky, 4,665,000 
Ohio, 14,889,000 348,954 
Indiana, 13,667,433 754,000 
Ilinois, 13,265,082 732,430 
Missóuri 2,027,557 
Michigan, 6,011,600 400,000 
Arkansas 3,755,382 
Florida, 3,900,000 
District of Columbia, 1,500,000 
Total, $200,491,157 


To this state indebtedness of 200,491,157, add the 
surplus revenue deposited with the states, 28,101,644 
dollars; city debts of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
bee Baltimore, Albany, Troy, Cincinnati, New Or- 

eans, Mobile and Charleston, a total of $22;372,441; 
and we shall have, as the total of state and city 
debts, $250,965,142. 

The states that owe no debts are New dae ee 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, North Caroli- 
na and Delaware. 

The above statement is probably erroneous in many 
particulars. The debt of the state of Maryland, for 
instance, is set down at the amount authorised, which 
exceeds the amount actually incurred by several mil- 
lions of dollars. The Trenton Gazette contradicts 
the statement as to the indebtedness of New Jersey, 
and says that state ‘is not only out of debt, but has a 
permanent fund of $129,000, besides a school fund of 
$336,000. The surplus revenue distribution, amount- 
ing to $779,000 was apportioned by the legislature to 
the counties, so that the state received no benefit 


Bounpary. The legislature of this state have just 
passed resolutions, declaring that it is the duty of the 
general government to prosecute the settlement of 
the northeastern boundary question without any un- 
necessary delays. 

Finances. We learn from Walton’s Daily Jour- 
nal, that the report of the auditor of Vermont shows 
that the expenditures of the state, for the year end- 
ing September 30, including all expenses, interest 


) 
Levant left Pensacola for Norfolk some time since, a te ee year of 


431,128 06 
84,922 87 


Balance in favor of the treasury 43,794 81 

Adding to this the balance of $9,539 33, it ap- 

pears that the receipts for the year have exceeded 
the expenses by the sum of $13,344 14. 

The apparent state debt is $156,619 81. Of this 
amount, there is due to the school fund, which is the 
property of the state, $119,637 19; and there is also 
due froin individuals to that fund $44,656 69—which 
two items make $164,292 28, being $7,672 47 more 
than the sum set down as a state debt. In point of 
fact, then, the state has in its school fund more than 
means enough to meet all liabilities, both real and 
imaginary. 

GeroLocicaL survey. The committee appointed 
by the Vermont legislature and instructed to make 
inquiry and report on the expediency of a geological 
survey of that state, have made a report in its favor. 
The committee say: 

“They believe that no state, in proportion to the 
extent of its territory, has so much to expect from 
such a measure as Vermont. Accident has already 
brought to light many rich sources of wealth to the 
farmer and manufacturer; and probably still greater 
and more numerous sources, if left to accident to 
their discovery, may lie hid ages to come, in our 
mountains and valleys, which might be developed by 
a systematic and scientific survey, and be forthwith 
rendered productive of individual and public pros- 
perity. A bed of shell marl has been recently, by 
accident discovered in West Alburgh, covering a 
tract of at Jeast fifty acres, aud appears to be nearly 
inexhaustible. No person can now estimate with 
what beneficial result this material may be used, asa 
manure, through the whole agricultural region bor- 
dering on Lake Champlain. A few other beds of the 
same materia] have been discovered in other places; 
and by a careful examination, under the authority of 
the legislature, other similar beds may be discovered, 
which may be immediately applied to enrich our 
soils, and thus increase our agricultural wealth. 

“A large majority of the committee, which is 
itself numerous, have come to the conviction that it 
is time for the legislature of this state to adopt a 
measure which many of our citizens think has alrea- 
dy been two long delayed. The people of this state 
must always look ponc pai for their wealth and 
prosperity to agriculture and manufactures. And 
the committee believe that the resources of the state 
should be brought, as soon as may be, within the 
control of these two great interests. 

“As tothe probable expense of a survey of the 
whole state, when examined before the committee at 
the last session, professor Benedict stated that he 
thought that, on account of the greater facilities fur- 
nished by similar surveys in several neighboring 
states, his former estimate might be reduced; and 
that the survey might be concluded in four years, for 
$8,000, that is, $2,000 annually.” 


NEW YORK. 

Tae DeLaware anp Hupson Canat awo Rai 
Roap. This canal and rail road extends from the 
coal mines in the Lackawanny valley, in Pennsylva- 
nia, to Rondout on the Hudson river, ninety-two 
miles above New York. The whole improvement is 
one hundred and twenty-three miles Jong. 

The rail road extends from the mines in Carbon- 
dale over a mountain to Honesdale, where it termi- 
nates on the canal. It is sixteen miles long, having 
eight inclined planes, five of them ascending planes 
from the mines and worked by stationary steam en- 
gines, and three of them descending planes acting by 
gravity. The rail road is wholly in Pennsylvania. 

The canal extends from Honesdale, in Wayne 
county, twenty-three miles down the Lakawanen 
creek to the river Delaware; thence seventeen miles 
down the Delaware; and thence sixty-seven across 
the state of New Jersey and New York to Rondout 


Receipts, 


lieved to be exaggerated in the above table. ’ 803,000 
VERMONT. Cost of the work, ; $2,303,000 


We understand that the company has borrowed a 
further sum of about $250,000 for the purchase of 
boats, cars, horses, and to open mines. This we 
believe is added to the permanent debt, making the 
cost of the whole improvement a little more than 
two millions and a half of dollars. 

Of the debt of the company $800,000 is for stock 
issued by the state of New York, and the other m 
company loans, as follows: 


€500,000—5 per cent. payable after 1846, 925, 
300,000—45° do. do. 1847, 13,500 
Interest on company loan last year, 17,040 
Interest annually to be paid by company, $55,540 
In addition to the above interest paid by the com- 


pany last year, their dividends to stockholders have 
n at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, and a 
surplus fund is accumulating towards paying off the debt. 
he company was incorporated in 1823, the exca- 
vation of the canal commenced in July, 1825, and 
the work was finished in 1823. 
The coal trade commenced in 1829, and increased 
as follows: 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 
1829 7,000 1835 90,000 
1830 42,000 1836 106,000 
1831. 54,000 1837 115,000 
1832 84,500 1838 76,321 
1833 111,277 1839 122.300 
1834 43,700 1840 148,470 
Total 1,002,125 


The New York Express says, “we learn that the 
probable sales of coal by the Hudson and Delaware 
Company, will this year reach 200,000 tons, which 
ata profit of §2 50 will yield a revenue of half a 
million of dollars.” 

There were employed by the company in 1833, in 
the mines, upon the rail road, canal and wharves, _ 
eighteen hundred and sixty laborers, and three hun- 
dred and eighty-six horses. There are now em- 
poyon more than three thousand laborers, and six 

undred horses. In 1833, the site on which Car- 
bondale is built, contained but one building, and Ho- 
nesdale was a wilderness. They are now large and 
flourishing towns. 

The stock of the company cost $100 per share. In 
1839 it sold for $48, per share; it is now rated in 
New York at 108:; nearly 9 per cent. above par in 
these times of depression of stocks. 

We have related the foregoing particulars not only 
to give our readers information in relation to an im- 
portant poe work, on which annually is carried to 
market Pennsylvania products to the amount of more 
than a million of dollars; but to show the certain va- 
lue of our canals and rail roads, when completed to 
our coal fields. Here is a rail road carried sixteen 
miles over a mountain, with eight inclined planes 
and five stationary steam engines—a transhipment 
into a canal with a capacity of only thirty ton boats, 
one hundred and seven miles long, and requiring 
another transhipment into vessels for the New York 
or Albany market—so that cbal passing over such an 
improvement with two transhipments, must be car- 
ried two bundred and fifteen miles from the mines to 
the city, and yet the work is profitable and yields 
seven per cent. to the stockholders, besides leaving a 
surplus fund! 

rail road can be constructed from the first mines 
of the Swatara or Pinegrove region to Harrisburg, 
through the Swatara gap without any ascending 
grade, and the distance will not exceed thirty-five 
miles. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
will make the whole road, and Harrisburg may be 
the shipping place for a million of tons. Boa 
is but 71 miles above tide water, and a good 
for boats of 75 tons burden all the distance. 

[ Harrisburg Chronicle. 

Revenves or tHe Stare Canars. Mr. Verplanck, 
in his report on finances, in the senate in March last, 
estimated the canal revenues this year, at $1,875,000 
And the payments as follows— 


Repairs and superintendence, $550,000 
Interest on present enlarge- 

ment debt, 330,000 
Do. on lateral canal debt, 357,000 


Payment in aid of general fund, 200,000 
— $1,437,000 


$438,008 


Leaving the sum of 
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te meet the interest on any additional debt, or other | notice to the stockholders of the declaring of such | ments-are in progress and with so much spirit that a 


contingent charee, or else to he applied directly to 
the cost of construction. 

This estimate of Mr. Verplonelk’s was attacked by 
the Van Buren men in the leecslature, and the mem- 
bers ot assembly from this city joined in the panic 
ery, to injure the credit of the state and retard the 
progress of the public works. The effect of this was 
to reduce the appropriation for a loan this year, 
from four millions, as proposed by Mr. Verplanck, to 
three millions, as consented to by more timid whigs; 
but even this last amount was voted against by our 
Van Buren city members. Now let us see how the 
calculations of the friends of internal improvements 
are sustained by results. 

The tolls on all the canals this year, up to Ist 
August, amount to $911,966 27; last year during the 
same pericd, $716,370 01; the remainder of the year, 
the tolls, in 1840, amounted to $,159,377 50. We 
may therefore safely estimate the total amount of tolls 
for 1841 at $2,200,000, against $1,775,747 in 1840; 
which will leave a surplus of $763,000 towards fu- 
ture interest on Joans, or $326,000 more than the es- 
timate of Mr. Verplanck. ° 

- What now becomes of the ridiculous puffing and 
blowing of the Albany Argus and Mr. Ex-Cemptrol- 
ler Flagg about a forly million state debt, and all the 
sage calculations of Mr. Michael Hoffman, in his mi- 
nority report of the committee of ways and means, 


which was adopted by the Van Buren members of 


the assembly as the text-book of the party? 

We shall have more to say on this subject; but, in 
the meantime, we may remark the estimates of the 
canal board, in their celebrated report in April, 1840, 
of the future revenues of the canals, bid fair to be 
realized by the results of this year. The aggregate 
eana) revenues during the ensuing six years, on the 
estimate will be $13,595,165, giving an average in- 
come of $2,265,860 annually, and leaving, at the end 
of the six years, an annual income of about 2,600,000 
dollars. How long will it take the additional trade 
from the Wabash and Erie canal, the Ohio canals, and 
the state of Michigan, to bring our tolls up to the 
latter amount. [New York Express. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN ANCIENT AND VALUABLE DISCOVERY. Our friend 
Hugh Maxwell, esq. exhibited to us the other day 
the original charter of this’ city, supposed to be irreco- 
verably lost, but which has been found and is now 
about being properly secured. It contains the signa- 
ture of George Thomas, the lieut. governor under 
George IJ. in the 15th year of his reign, and is dated 
May 1, 1742, now nearly one hodei.: years old. It 


was recorded in the recorder’s office of the county of 


Lancaster, book B, page 75, on the 27th of September, 
1744, and is signed “Thomas Cookson, recorder.” 
There is a plan annexed of the city, containing all 
the streets and alleys, as they exist at present, laid 
down with a nicety of precision that is best known 
_to those who have grown up in our old town, and 
know all its divisions and sub-divisions. It is quite 
a curiosity, and has borne the finger of time very fa- 
vorably. [Lancaster Journal. 


Supreme Court or THE State. The Pittsburg 
Chronicle mentions a late decision made by the court 
in session in that city, in the case of Hopkins, super- 
intendent of the Cumberland road, against Stockton 
and Stokes. The action was brought in Fayette 
county to recover $6,000 of tolls, for stages passing 
on the road carrying the U. S. mail. The defence 
set up was that the mail being the property of the 
U. S. the vehicle transporting it was exempt from 
the payment of toll. Judge Ewing decided in favor 
of Stockton and Stokes, and the case went up by 
writ of error to the supreme court. 


U. S. Bang. We learn that suits have been insti- 
tuted against Mr. Cowperthwaite; late cashier of the 
bank of the U. S. and also against his sureties, by the 
assignees of that institution. The suits are instituted, 
we presume, to recover the balance of Mr. Cowper- 
thwaite’s indebtedness to the bank, as reported by the 
stockholders’ committee in April last. 

We furthermore learn, that suits have been insti- 
tuted by one of our citizens, against a number of in- 
- dividuals who were members of the board of direc- 
tors of the bank of the United States in 1839. The 
ast dividend declared by the bank was in that year. 

The suits are understood to be instituted for the pur- 
pose of recovering a claim against the bank under a 
provision of its charter, which is as follows: “Tf the 
directors of the bank shall make any dividends which 
shall impair the capital stock of said bank, the direc- 
tors consenting thereto, shall be liable in their indi- 
vidual capacities to such sal aaa for the amount 
of stock so divided; and each director present when 
such dividend shall be made, shall be adjudged to be 
eonecnting thereto, unless he forthwi 


enter his 
protest on the minutes of the board, and give public 
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dividend. [U. S. Gazette. promising token is afforded of the briliant suecess 
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Coar Trave. The Philadelphia American remarks | ‘ f T 7 aair. i ingens Maryland saa South- 
: i gs ` gylivani; r ake Care ae se aj De 
that the coal trade of Pennsylvania ean scarcely be CO POON Ss PAUL ME Uo cams MeO MGs eae 


estimated in dollars and cenis, and adds: 

The supply is so vast, and the demand so constantly 
increasing, that calculations of the ultimate value of 
the trade can hardly be made with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Judge Banks has spoken well on this subject. 
He says that the coal trade is but in its infancy. It 
is destined to a constantand great increase. In many 
places it is now the only fuel used for a variety of 
purposes, and will soon be used for all purposes to 
which fuel is applied. Notwithstanding our great 
abundance, coal is imported from England in large 
quantities, and our colliers are compelled to compete 
with the labor which only costs ten cents a-day. This 
is the greatest injustice to this valuable portion of 
our citizens. The value of anthracite coal is becom- 
ing every day more fully known. Soon all our steam 
engines, whether on land or water, will use no fuel 
but coal. Here is a vast field for its consumption. 
Its successful use in the smelting and refining of iron 
ore is now certain. Jts genera] application to the 
purposes of art will increase its demand and augment 
its trade, so as to make the minerals of Pennsylvania 
not only a source of wealth, but even a blessing to 
the nation. 


Pottsvi.tE AND Reapine Rast Roan. The Potts- 
ville Emporium says: The work on this important 
improvement is rapidly progressing, and we have the 
best assurances that our borough will be enlivened 
by the arrival of a locomotive in the course of a very 
few weeks. The bridges at and near Schuylkill 
Haven, are, we understand, both finished—and the 
contractors are actively engaged in laying rails above 
and below that place. 

The Reading Journal says: It will be gratifying to 
the friends of this noble work, to learn, that the en- 
tire route from this borough to Pottsville will be 
completed by the middle of December, so as to admit 
of coal been conveyed directly from the mines to 
Philadelphia. One individual, as we are informed, 
has already contracted for the delivery of 50 tons 
daily, upon the opening of the road. 

For some time past coal has been taken from this 
place to Philadelphia by the cars. It is found that 
coal may be taken from the boats here, carted to the 
depot and placed in the cars, and deposited in the 
coal yards in Broad-street, at a saving of 50 cents 
per ton. 


The arrival of the steamboat “Edward Coleman,” 
at Lancaster, is thus annonnced in the papers of that 
city. The incident may well cause exultation, as it 
forms a new and important era in the prosperity of 
that city. 

Port of Lancaster. Arrival of a steamboat on the 
Conestoga!—Huzza. We find the following gratifying 
intelligence in the “Intelligencer” of yesterday: 

The steamboat “Edward Coleman,” arrived yester- 
day at 12 o’clock, from Philadelphia, via the Susque- 
hanna canal and Conestoga Slackwater navigation, 
and is now lying at Graetf’s Landing! So that our 
ancient city is at last a port of entry! The genius of 
her native son, Fulton is about to be felt practically 
within her own borders! 

We learn that the “Edward Coleman” is a ver 
excellent boat, and has already towed several cratt 
across the dam, at “the mouth,” now very nearly 
complete—performing her trips with perfect ease 
and great despatch. This too was done, let it be 
remarked, when the dam was in an unfinished state. 
We record this as a new era in the history of our city! 

The “Edward Coleman” leaves Graeti’s wharf this 
morning for the purpose of bringing to the city se- 
veral boats to transport merchandise now stored at 
the landing and mills on the Conestoga. We learn 
that the company intend making such arrangements 
this winter as will ensure to the public constant and 
regular transportation of merchandise to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore on the opening of the navigation in the 
spring. 

MILITARY ENCAMPMENT. 
zette speaks of a grand military encampment to be 
held in that borough some time in May next. It is 
intended (says the Gazette) to be one of the most 
splendid things of the kind ever got up in the United 
States. The intention no doubt is very great and 
magnificent—and so we hope the accomplishment of 
it may be. But the grand encampment—distinctively 
and especially the encampment of the season—is to be 
held in the neighborhood of this city in the month of 
May next. 

A suitable piece of ground, we understand, has 
been selected for the camp within a few miles of the 
city—a beautiful spot forming a sort of natural am- 
phitheatre and in all respects well adapted to the 
purpose for which it is assigned. Other arrange- 


The Reading Pa. Ga- 


upon the spot an avray of troops, gallant and soldier- 
like, not to be equalled by any other encampment in 
the union. [ Balt. Amer. 


GREAT POWDER MILL. The Pittsburgh Gazette re- 
cently contained a particular description of an exten- 
sive powder mill just put in operation two miles 
above the city on the banks of the Monongahela. Itis 
erected on new and perfectly secure principles, and 
belongs to Mr. Andrew Watson. It embraces eleven 
spacious buildings, a boiler, store and engine house, 
mill, pressing, grinding, glazing and drying houses. 
It is an extensive and most perfect establishment. 
The Gazette adds: 

Eleven buildings are now completed. The princi- 
pa’ range front 400 feet on the Monongahela, and are 

edded at the rear and ends in a high bank of earth 
excavated for that purpose. They stand about 100 
feet apart. The front and roofs are of wood, the back 
and end-walls stone two feet thick, so built against the 
earth that in case of explosion its force may be spent 
towards the river, removing the wood work and leav- 
ing the rear and end walls unharmed. There is a rail 
road along the whole front of these buildings, for 
an por ing the materials and the manufactured arti- 
cles from one building to another in the progress of 
the manufacture. 


VIRGINIA. 

Dismat Swamp canat. The Norfolk Beacon 
states that the tolls received upon this canal for the- 
fiscal year ending the 30th September last excced- 
ed by 40 per cent. the average receipts for the last 
five years. The increase, it thinks, is owing, ina 
considerable degree, to the improvement in agricul- 
eh and the increase in productions in North Caro- 

ina. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE LEGISLATURE commenced its annual session 
on Monday last, the 22d instant. 


GEORGIA. 

InavcuraL Appress or Gov. McDonatp. The 
flattering evidence afforded me, fellow-citizens, of the 
continuation of the popular confidence, in being 
called for a second term to the administration of the 
state government, renews and strengthens my obliga- 
tion to the people to use the power they have confid- 
ed to me for their exclusive benefit. . To this I now 
pledge myself. But I can accomplish little without 
your co-operation; for the period at which | enter 
upon the discharge of this duty, is one of no ordinary 
difficulty. The state treasury is exhausted; the re- 
venue now about to be received, not sufficient to re- 
imburse the expenditures of the political year just 
ended, cannot be made available for future exigen- 
cies; the means at the command of the legislature, 
for carrying on the operations of the government, are 
confined to the Central Bank, already greatly weak- 
ened by the heavy drafts heretofore made upon it, 
and upon which new contributions cannot be levied 
to any considerable extent, without periling its indis- 
pensable responsibilities, and destroying its usefulness 
to the people; a great public work, undertaken and. 
eee on half way to completion, and which is 
perhaps id@ntified with the future prosperity of the 
state, is to be sustained; the interests of ecucation, 
moral and intellectual, are to be fostered; the public 
credit, upon which depend the pride and honor of the 
state, is to be supported; a question difficult and em- 
barrassing, is to be settled, by which the lives and 
property of our citizens are to be protected from the 
robbers and incendiaries of such of the other states, 
as by affording them a sanctuary and justifying their 
outrages constitute themselves accessaries to their 
crimes; the dreadful disorders of the currency are to 
be healed or checked; and superadded to these things 
we have to struggle under the pressure of the new 
policy of the national government, the gratuitous 
and unjustifiable distribution among the states of 
millions from the treasury, already reduced by the 
public necessities almost to bankruptcy; the enact- 
ment of a bankrupt law partial and unjust in its ope- 
ration, and corrupting and demoralizing in its ten- 
dency, and a renewal of a system of duties and im- 
posts upon a principle which but a few years since 
jeoparded the integrity of the union; these considera- 
tions constitute this a time truly of difficulty and em- 
barrassment. But according to the emergency must 
be the firmness and resolution to meet it, and on your 
aid, gentlemen, J confidently rely. 

Whatever measures you may deem it necessary 
and proper to adopt for the good of the state, not 
repugnant to the constitution, and having a tendency 
to suppress evil and promote the interest of the peo- 
ple, shall have my sanction and cordial support. 
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shali os heretofore, be recuiated bv a cons tentions 


esserteds but that the conrse porsi 


In the administration of the affairs of the state, I would have been salutary in their operation, cannot, | ply proved, that they are not always the appropriate 
Witt certainty, be 


The 


scarps from which to select bank directors. 


reeard for the public welfare; and, indischay nig Gre bed by the legislature has been most disastrous in its (mest fatal tendsney of the peesent course pursued, 


solemn obligation Tam about to renew, “lo cause 
justice to be executed in mercy,” while the circum- 
stances of each case presented for executive action 
will be allowed their due influence, the safety of so- 
ciety shal] be with me the paramount consideration. 

We, fellow citizens, are servants of the pcople, and 
are not delegated to serve ourselves. et us then 
dismiss every sentiment of ambition, not identified 
with the public good, bury the strifes of party, and 
earnestly invoking the presence of Him who can 
guide us aright in all things, proceed to the discharge 
of our respective obligations to our country. 

ALABAMA. 

_Lecis,atcre. The two houses assembled at Tus- 
caloosa on the lst November. The honorable Na- 
thaniel Terry, of Limestone was elected president of 
the senate without opposition. 

Extracts from Governor Bagby’s message. 

“The banking system of the state of Alabama con- 
tinues to be a subject of increasing solicitude and 
anxiety with the community at large, and will, | trust, 
commend itself to the early and diligent attention of 
the general assembly. This. system has been in ope- 
ration eighteen years. In that time it has experienc- 
ed all the vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, to 
which a period of that duration subjects human in- 
stitutions. Jt has passed through seasons of great 
prosperity, calculated to develope and unfold its 
abilities and usefulness; and it has experienced the 
wintry gale of adversity to a sufficient extent to test 
its energies, and the correctness of the principles on 
which it is tounded. Aided by the full light of ex- 
perience and intimate observation, through a long 
series of ycars, the grave and important questions 
now presented for the deliberate consideration of the 
gencral assembly are, whether upon a full and can- 
did review of the operation and effect of this sys- 
tem upon the public interests, it has answered well 
the ends and the objects of its establishment, by 
furnishing a circulation of steady, undepreciated 
value; atiurding a safe depository for the public 
funds—and furnishes a reasonable hope that it will, 
by the success of its operations, continue to pay 
the interest on the capital stock; and finally to re- 
imburse that capital, for the payment of which the 
faith and credit of the state are solemly pledged?— 
However gratifying it might be to a just sense of 
patriotism and state pride, to be able to give an af- 
firmative answer to all these questions, candor im- 
peratively requires that most of them should be an- 
swered in the negative. For, although it is with plea- 
sure admitted, that the public funds committed to the 
custody and safe keeping of the bank, and forming a 
part of the capital; the payment of the interest and 
redemption of the stock, depending as they do, upon 
the sure foundation of our plighted public faith, are 
beyond the reach of accident, it is na less true, that 
the present condition of the banks is not such as to 
afford satisfaction and encouragement to the com- 
munity, either in regard to their past management 
or to inspire full confidence in their future success. 
The large amount of bad and doubtful debts—the 
enormo sums due from individuals, most of which 
will, in “all probability, should the general bankrupt 
law go into effect, be settled in the compendious mode 
of schedule and affidavit—and the fearfifl encroach- 
ment already made on the capital stock—are consi- 
derations well calculated to cast the most ominous 
conjectures on the success of the whole system. 

“Whether the failure of these institutions to rea- 
lizg the reasonable expectation of the public, is ow- 
ing to defects inherent in the system, or is to be 
found in the manner of selecting the board of direc- 
tors, and in which they have managed the affairs of 
the banks, is the question now submitted for your 
candid, deliberate determination. And upon the cor- 
rect decision of that question, depends the fate of the 
banks, and the circulating medium of Alabama. If 
the defects are in the system, and are radical; they 
arc admitted to be without remedy, and the system 
onght to be abandoned, at least as soon as a proper 
substitute could be provided. And Í have no hesita- 
tion in declaring it as my settled opinion, that if the 
present mode of electing directors is to be continued, 
the sooner the state bank and branches are wound up 
the better. If, on the other hand, the defect lies in 
the manner in which the directors are elected, and 
in which the affairs of the banks have been conduct- 
ed, it becomes the indispensable duty of the legisla- 
ture to apply the corrective, and to adopt such mea- 
sures as will insure their better management here- 
after. It has been my misfortune to ditler with a 
majority of the legislature, in relation to the manner 
of electing bank directors; and in relation to many 
important points of policy in the management of the 
banks. Whether the measures recommended by me 


i 


eltets upon the banks, is unfortunately, no longer a 
problem. But for the settled conviction resting on my 
own mind, that in the present state of socicty, a paper 
currency is indispensable, and can be only constitu- 
tionally furnished by the states, and not by the ge- 
neral government, the discouragements I have ex- 
perienced in endeavoring, so far as Alabama is con- 
cerned, to place the state banks on a better footing, 
wculd have induced me to abandon the present sys- 
tem altogether, and to have looked to some other ex- 
pedient, within the purview of the constitution, as a 
substitute. And I still think, with entire respect for 
the opinion of others, that the state bank system is 
susceptible of being rendered a source of incalculable 
benefit to the people of Alabama. I believe further, 
that the state bank system is destined ultimately, un- 
der some modification or other, to furnish the paper 
circulation of this union. 


“In reflecting upon such measures as would most 
likely tend to alleviate and improve the present con- 
dition of the banks, and enable them to regain a 
sound and healthy action, the following have occur- 
red to me as most likely to be productive of that de- 
sirable result; and they are, therefore, with becoming 
deference, respectfully recommended to your consi- 
deration. Still satisfied, and even more deeply con- 
firmed than ever, in the correctness of the opinion, 
that the present mode of electing directors is not only 
erroneous, but will prove fatal to the banks, if per- 
severed in, I am of opinion that it should be chang- 
ed, so as to make it the duty of the governor to no- 
minate double the number to be elected, and for the 
senate, or the two houses jointly, to select from that 
number the directors for each bank. The presidents, 
should I think, be elected as at present, by joint vote 
of the two houses. Iam also of opinion, that the 
number of directors should be reduced to two, and a 
president for each bank; that they be paid a sufficient 
salary to secure the best financial talents; and that 
they be required to devote their constant time and 
attention to the business of the banks, until they are 
in a condition to resume specie payments. It will 
be proper also to adopt suitable measures to compel 

unctual attention to their duties, and to punish them 
or negligence or malpractice in office. 

“No doubt it will be objected to the proposition to 
reduce the number of directors, that it is aristocratic 
to take power from a large and bestow it on a smal- 
ler number; and that the proposition to increase the 
compensation, is anti-republican in its tendency.— 
These objections sound loftily in theory, and are 
strictly correct in practice. But the mistake, the 
entire mistake, consists in their application to the 
present case. Who ever heard of a man seeking tho 
appointment of a bank director either from patriotic 
motives or for the distinction it confers? On the con- 
trary, the accounts of many of the directors, from 
1834 to 1837, prove that they were under the in- 
fluence of a much more powerful motive than the 
love of country or the love of fame. 

“And, even if it were otherwisc, it may be 
safely affirmed, that no greater or more fatal error 
has been or can be committed, in re to the ma- 
nagement of the banks, than that they ought to be 
conducted on what are usually termed popular prin- 
ciples. The office of bank director certainly would 
be, of all others, the most desirable, if the capital of 
the bank was increased by being constantly used, 
and every man could be supplied with o halever 
amount his necessities required, whether he was 
able to pay itor not. But this not being the case, 
the capital Being borrowed, no man ought to be per- 
mitted to borrow unless he be able and willing to 
pay. 
be found the fanciful expectation of obtaining com- 
petent talents to manage the laborious and multifa- 
rious concerns of a banking institution, already ex- 


Equally delusive and ruinous to the banks will | 


both in legislation and the management of the banks, 
is, that it will inevitably place them under the com 
trol of their debtors. Let this state of things be ogee 
accomplished, and it requires no participation in the 
spirit of prophecy to foretell that the best directed 
legislation afterwards will be of no avail. 

“Transacting a large portion of their business on 
long time, has also been a prolific source of evil to 
the banks, and one, the effect of which, they cannot 
much longer withstand. It is, therefore, respectfully 
suggested, that the banks be prohibited from discount- 
ing any promissory note having more than four 
months to run, and not to be renewed in any case; 
and from purchasing any bill of exchange having 
more than six months, secured by two good endor- 
sers, and drawn against shipments of produce, at least 
to the amount of the bill, or actual funds at the point 
where the bill is to be paid. The present amount of 
circulation, which is about seven millions, is believed 
to be entirely adequate to the sound business wants 
of the country, and ought not to be increased. It is 
particularly recommended to enlarge the discretiona- 
ry powers of the directors in regard to the security 
and collection of debts; and to enable each bank to 
appoint a marshal, with the same powers, in all cases 
in which the bank is plaintiff, as are now exercised 
by the sheriffs of the respective counties throughout 
the state. The salary of the bank attorneys is en- 
tirely too low, and ought to be increased by law; or 
left to the board of directors within a reasonable limit, 
beyond which they should not go. i 

“I also consider it my duty, though I admit it is am 
unpleasant one, to recommend that the banks be re» 
lieved, at least for the present, from defraying the 
expenses of the state government. It is a maxim, 
that to tax and to please, any more than to love and 
be wise, isadificult matter. Butit is also true, that 
taxation in some form or other, is indispensable te 
the support of government; and my own reflections 
long since led me to conclude, that if the amount was 
kept down to the actual wants of the government, 
the more directly it was paid the better. The 
people are then constantly sensible of the amount of 
the contribution exacted from them for the support 
of government; and they take care that they never 
excecd the amount absolutely necessary for its sup- 
port, administered on the most economical scale. 

hatever may be the correctness of this view, I 
have sufficient confidence in the patriotism and mag- 
nanimity of the people of Alabama, exhibited on so 
many occasions, to believe that they will submit 
cheerfully to the payment of a sufficient amount to 
defray the expenses of the state government; more 
especially when, by doing so, they will avert evils of 
greater magnitude. Indeed, I feel fully satisfied, 
that the people will not, for a moment, compromit 
their high claims to magnanimity, by leaning on the 
banks to defray the expenses of the state government, 
when those institutions are not in a situation to re- 
deem their own notes. It were superfluous to remind 
the general assembly, that taxation is, of all others, 
the most delicate opcration of a free government, 
and that in amount it ought to be kept down to an 
economical standard; and be so regulated, as to ope- 
rate with as much equality as is attainable in human 
affairs. 


“The law setting apart $200,000 annually, in aid of 
the valueless sixteenth sections, operates most inju- 
riously on the interests and business of the banks, and 
ought to be repealed. It is admitted that the appro- 
priation of this sum is directed to a most commen- 
dable and desirable object; and if the banks were ia 
the full tide of successful operation, I should not ad- 
vocate the withdrawal of this appropriation, from an 
object dear to every parion and deeply interesting, 
if judiciously applied, to a part of the rising genera- 
tion. But to be just before we are generous, is a 
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tensively embarrassed, ably and successfully without | maxim that holds as good in political, as in moral or 
adequate compensation. It may be remarked, as aj legal, ethics; and, in the present condition of the 
general rule, both in regard to public and private af- | banks, it is a departure from the straight pathway of 
fairs, that those who are willing to labor for nothing, | common honesty, which is always the best policy, to 
fall, must usually, under the denomination of hard | require them to perform acts of individual accommo- 
bargains. This remark docs not, of course, refer to | dation or public munificence. 

offices which confer great political distinction, which | “The various laws now in force for the relief of 
are doubtless sought, in many instances, even at an. bank debtors, are belicved to have been salutary in 
entire sacrifice of every thing like pecuniary emolu- their operation, and while they continue to be 
ment, from a love of honest fame and the more en- , perly applied and enforced, need no alteration. 
nobling feeling of patriotism. But so far as our' “It is not improbable that some of the views I have 
banks are concerned, experience furnishes ample tes- | submitted may appear unreasonable, and that some 
timony to the fact, that their present embarrassed ' of the measures it have recommended may seem to 
condition is owing ina great measure to the election, 'be harsh and rizorous. They have becn reluet 

in former periods, of directors, whe accepted the 'extorted from me by the condition of the banks; 
situations without any stipulated compensation suf- a deep sense of the high and solemn obligations of 
ficient to compensate a man of ordinary capacity, : official duty. And permit me to add, in conclusion 
with the fixed determination to compensate them- on this subject, that if the Icgislature, in their wit 
selves. Volunteers certainly answer admirably in dom, should be able to devise any other plan, more 
some departments of service; but experience has am- likely to effectuate the» objects which I feel satisfied 
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The ingenuity of the friends of a national bank, in 


E district court is annulled, 
> I Provides “that the two per cent: of the nett proceeds avoided an reversed; and it is decreed that so much 
enable them .to seem to evade, while they Violated ,Of the lands sold by the United States, in the state of of the Plaintiffs demand as relates to 
© constitution, and to incorporate some institution | Aja ama, since the first day of September, 1919, and bed and board, and dissoJution, settlement, and par- 
of this kind. F ortunately for the count » all these ' reserved the act entitled “an act to enable the tition of the communit i 
attempts were unsuccessful —not so much, it would people of the Ala ama territory to form a constitu- isting between the plaintiff and defend 
appear, however, from a disposition to preserve the 4$; ie; : 


| further adjudged that the 
ene such state into the union on the same footing with the Plaintiff, Jang Row rey be restored to the adminis- 
iends of a bank, (or fiscal agent, as itisnow called), : oni- i : 


eading to the said state be, and the same is hereby from the assistance and interfere 
; oq relinquished to the said state of Alabama, Payable in and that she recover judgment against him fo 
d it is astonishing that the president of the United ìl i i i th : 
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reason why such an Institution is Unconstitutional— | Crue. Provided, that the legislature of Said state Judge GARLAND delivered the opinion of the court, 
namely, that congress has no power to incor porate a shall first Pass an act declaring their acceptance of, which was a long and able one. 

national institution of any sort is Bas like saig relin uishment, and also embracing a Provision 
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rather clumsily drawn it is true, but presenting very rights. These magistrates were called Tribunes; aj The king of Great Britain esses the veto right, 
much the appearance of the animal with his head name given by Romulus to the three military officers upon the resolutions of parliament, though no im 
elevated and his feet spread, at the, moment he is | in chief selected from the three tribes, into which he stance of its exercise has oc¢ured since 1692. In 
about to plunge beneath the wave on the approach of | had divided the city. The civic tribunes were origi- , fact, constituted as the British government is the veto 
man. [Tippecanoe Journal. | nally chosen from the Plebeians, and no Patrician | is entirely unnecessary. Such is the powerful agen- 
could hold the office, unless he had first been adopted | cy of money and influence, that they will prevent 
into a Plebeian family. Their power was at first li- | the passage of any law obnoxious to the crown, and 
mited, but at the same time extraordinary. It was, the king can, through his ministers, so trim.and shape 
case is now on trial before the court of errors, sit- | preventive, rather than enforcing; it was to interpose | the proceedings of those bodies, as to accommodate 
ting at AlbanY¥. Samuel Stevens, esq. is counsel for ; and protect the people from oppressions and tyranny | them to his views. While, on the other hand, the 
the appellant; and for the respondent, judge William | of their superiors; to assist them in redressing their taking away responsibility from the monarch, and 
Kent, and Willis Hall, attorney general. About | wrongs, and in maintaining their liberties; and con- resting it with the cabinet, which varies, with the 
$360,000 is the amount at issue in this appeal. It is | sisted in the utterance of but one word, and that one , changes of public sentiment, never creates an emer- 
understood that the main point upon which the ap- | “vero,” I forbid. These officers could prevent the gency for the exercise of the royal negative. The 
pellant’s counsel will insist is, that the courts of this | discussion of any question, the passage of any law, | same power is vested with the king of Norway, but 
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ILLINOIS. o. 
I:utwors vs. Joun Derariærpo. This important 


state have no jurisdiction over the case, it being 
cognisable only by the courts of the general govern- 
ment. [N. Y. Express. 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HONORABLE ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Late minister to England has returned to the city 
of Washington. A number of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia as he passed through their city, were anx- 
ious of showing their respect for his services by a 
public entertainment, but he declined in the follow- 


ing reply: 
, Philadelphia, Nov. 18, 1841. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your kind letter, congratulating me upon 
my return to my native country, and inviting me to 
a public dinner at such time as may best suit my 
convenience. Few things would have afforded me 
more pleasure than to have had it in my power to 
have met so many of my personal and political 
friends, and availed myself of the opportunity of ex- 
pressing to them in person my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for such a manifestation of confidence and 
kindness. Contmued indisposition, however, from 
my late distressing voyage, and engagements which 
J am unable to control, will deny me this pleasure, 
and I must throw myself upon your indulgent kind- 
ness to excuse me for declining your proffered invi- 


For the too favorable estimate gentlemen, which 
you are pleased to place upon my conduct and ser- 
vices, aad the undiminished confidence expressed in 
my principles and future course, I pray you to accept 
my warm and grateful acknowlegments. These ser- 
vices, and greater, had I possessed the ability to ren- 
der them, were due to my country, and its approba- 
tion my only reward. I receive, therefore, the dis- 
tinguished honor you do me, with all the sensibility 
that the subject and a sense of duty can inspire, en- 
hanced as it has been by the very kind and flattering 
manner in which it has been done. And Ido not 
utter words of mere form and ceremony, when I 
assure you, that next to my native state, there is no 
part of the union from which such a compliment 
could come with greater welcome, than from the de- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania. Who is there that ought 
not to fee] proud and flattered, when such men come 
forward to cheer and honor him with their approba- 
tion and confidence? In returning, gentlemen, after 
an absence of so many years abroad, I may yet be 
permitted, I hope, to say that I return not only un- 
changed in heart and sentiment, but more devoted 
than ever to my country, and to those principles and 
doctrines of our republican fathers, upon which I 
have acted for the Jast thirty years, and which are 
identified with the whole course of my public life. 
These are the principles which I shall continue to 
cherish, and carry with me to the grave, and upon 
the maintenance of which, in my opinion, depend 
the success and triumph of our free institutions. 

I request, gentlemen, that you will accept, indivi- 
dually, assurances of the cordial esteem and re- 
spect, with which I have the honor to be, your obe- 
dient and faithful servant, A. STEVENSON. 
To Messrs. Dallas, Ingersoll, Gilpin, Rush, Vaux, Pen- 
e niman, Ash, &e. &c. esqutres. 
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THE VETO POWER. 


THE VETO POWER—ITS HISTORY. 
From the Savannah Georgian. 

The veto power originated with the ancient Ro- 
mans, and was the first essay of the common people 
of the republic towards the securing of their proper 
liberties. The Plebeians, having been oppressed by 
the Patricians, at the instigation of Sicinius, 260 
years after the founding of the city, made secession 
to a mountain, three miles distant from Rome, (ever 
after termed Mons Sacer), and would not return to 
the city until they had received from the Patricians 
compliance with their demand, and the solemn assu- 
rance, that the common people should elect magis- 
trates, whose persons should be sacred and inviolable, 
to whom they could commit the protection of their 


the execution of any sentence, the levying of any 
taxes, the enlisting of any troops, almost arrest the 
entire machinery of government, by standing up and 
speaking that one word veto. No reasons were re- 
quired of them; no one dared oppose them; their veto 
was supreme! As originally designed, it was empha- 
tically the people's measures for the people's protec- 
‘tion; the necessary balance-wheel, to equalise the 
' powers of the government, which had hitherto been 
‘engrossed by the rich, and give the people that in- 
, terposing check which the alarming tyranny of the 
Patricians made necessary. It was the first attempt 
at a democratic, i. e. a people-ruling institution, and 
in all its features, save that of unlimited power, 
‘showed the humility of its origin. The Tribunes 
must be not only of the Plebeian order, but they had 
no insignia of office, save a kind of beadle, who went 
before them; were not allowed to use a carriage, had 
no tribunal, but sat on benches. Their doors were 
‘open night and day for the people to prefer their re- 
i quests or complaints. ‘They were not allowed to en- 
' ter the senate, and were not even dignified with the 
name of magistrate; as designed by Sicinius, it was 
the mere unadored majesty of the people’s voice, as- 
-similated to the lowly pretensions of the people, the 
i visible exponent of their will. These popular traits 
did not, however, long remain. The grasping ambi- 
tion of some, the restlessness for change in others, 


selves a greater evil than they remedied, and their 
authority was more tyrannous than the edicts of those 
they were created to oppose. 
| Veto became a word of despotic power. The de- 
, crees of the senate, the ordinances of the people, the 
entire arrangements of the government bowed to its 
supremacy; and such was the force of the word, that 
i not only could it stop the proceedings of the magis- 
trates, which Cesar well calls “extremum jus tribn- 
norum,” but, whoever, senators or consul, Patrician 
or Plebeian, dared oppose it, was immediately led to 
prison to answer for hiscrime. And so sacred were 
the persons of the Tribunes, that whoever hurt them 
was held accused, and his goods were confiscated. 
Sylla was the first who resisted the gross encroach- 
| ments of the Tribunes; but on his death they regain- 
ed their influence, and henceforth it became but the 
| tool of ambitious men, who used it to the almost ruin 
| of the state. Such was his abuse, that, as Cicero 


r 
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| says, the popular assemblies became the scenes of 


i violence and massacre, in which the most daring and 
| iniquitous always prevailed. The perversion of the 
original design of the veto was now completed by 
the arts of the Emperor Augustus, who got the tri- 
bunitian conferred on himself, which concentrated 
in his person the entire an uncontrolled disposition 
of the state. This was the first instance of the com- 
| bination of royal and veto power, and its assumption 
was all that was wanting to make the king a tyrant. 
From this time it was conferred upon the emperors, 
though the Tribunes still continued to be elected, with- 
out, however, the exercise of tribunitian power, until 
he ame of Constantine,when the office was abo- 
ished. 


The early operation of the veto power in Rome 
was good, the subsequent disastrous. At first it pro- 
tected the people, gave them a voice in the legisla- 
tive assemblies, and secured their liberties; ultimate- 
ly it oppressed the lower orders, excluded them from 
the councils of the nation, and made them the pas- 
sive instruments of power-lusting demagogues. ‘The 
first civil blood shed at Rome was the blood of Tibe- 
rius; the Tribune battling, imprudently indeed, 
against the oppressions of the nobility. The last 
but closed the sanguinary series of intestine wars, 
created continued and tragically ended by the very 
perversion of that power which was at first designed 
to give peace and unity to the Roman nation. So 
true has it ever been, that the delegated power of 
the people when abused has always reverted to their 
¿own destruction. 
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to come down to modern times, and cite a few 


instances of its adoption and influence in European 
states. 


5 . soon abused the power; the Tribunes. became them- | 
tation. = 
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) Having traced the veto power! 
from the simple word of Tribune, to the imperial’ 
exercise of its rights in Rome, we are prepared | 


if three successive Storthings or Diets repeal the re- 
solution or decree, it becomes a law without the 
king’s assent, though he may have negatived it twice 
i before. As the Storthing, however, sits only every 
| third year, the veto of the king, though it may not 
eventually be ratified, has yet a prohibitory on any 
| given law for six years. It was thus that nobility 
‘was abolished in Norway in 1821. The king had 
twice vetoed the law, passed by the Storthing, against 
' the further continuance of the nobility, but the third 
| Diet confirmed the resolutions of two former, and the 
law became established, notwithstanding the royal 
negative. 
The constituent assembly of France conferred the 
; veto power on the king in 1789, but the very first ex- 
ercise of it proved his ruin. It was preposterous fqp 
such a body, and at such a time, to make such a pro- 
Vision in the constitution they were then passing, and 
as affairs then stood, when judicious temporising, and 
not royal prerogative, was required. It was equally 
| preposterous in Louis to employ it. It but showed 
the waywardness of the popular will, which could at 
one time grant such a right, and at another punish the | 
| exercise of it. The negative is, however, held by the 
| present king, though it has never yet been put into re- 
| quisition. 

By the constitution of the Cortez, the king of Spain 
was vested with the same power, and it still forms a 
provision of the Spanish government. In Poland the 
veto power assumed another shape. It was centred 
not in the king, but in the former republic. Each 
member of the Diet could by his ic Pozwalam (I 
ie not permit it) prevent the passage of any resolu- 
| tion, and defeat the operations of the rest. On the 
partition of Poland, Russia confirmed this liberum 
veto to the Polish assembly with the sinister design of 
thereby frustrating any effective or independent le- 
gislation; well knowing that in its then distracted 
, State, the continuance of this individual veto would 

be, as it proved, destructive to harmony of action and 
| unity of design, and the Nic Pozwalam of the Polish 

representative has been but an apple of discord to 
that noble but suffering people. 

Upon the proceedings of the American colonial 
assemblies, there existed a double negative, or veto; 
one vested in the royal governor, the other in the 
_king. By the royal governors the right was often 
exercised, and the king frequently signified his dis- 
allowance of acts which had not only passed the co- 
lonial assemblies, but even been sanctioned by the 
governor. ‘This feature was one strongly set forth 
as a prime grievance, in recounting the injuries and 
usurpations of the British monarch, in the Declaration 
of Independence, and its exercise was highly repug- 
nant to the interests of America. 

Dr. Franklin in the debates of the federal con- 
vention, thus shows the influence of the veto power 
under the proprietary government of Penn: 

“The negative of the governor was constantly 
made use of to extort money, No good law whate 
ever could be passed without a private bargain with 
him. An increase of salary, or some donation, was 
always made a condition; till, at last, it became the 
regular practice to have orders in his favor on the 
treasury presented along with the bills to be signed, 
so that he might actually receive the former before 
he should sign the latter. When the Indians were 
scalping the western people, and notice of it arrived, 
the concurrence of the governor in the means of self- 
defence could not be got until it was agreed that his 
estate should be exempted from taxation; so that the 
people were to fight for the security of his property, 
whilst he was to have no share of the burdens of tax- 
ation.” 

At first sight, then, it appears strange that the fra- 
mers of our constitution, when they were originating 
a new government, which should combine the expe- 
rience of the past, without borrowing any of its de- 
fects, should bring in such a power, the operation of 
which had proved so baneful, and which had already 
been so strongiv ropiobated. Bui such was the faet 
The war of the ievuluiiun over, the articies of con- 
federation alone bound the states together, and the 
re-action which took place in several places urgent- 
ly demanded some new fcrm of compact more ado- 
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quate for the purposes of government, and more con- 
sonant with the altered condition of affairs. Upon 
the 25th May, 1787, the federal convention met in 
the city of Philadelphia. Having organized them- 
selves by the choice of proper officers, and the adop- 
tion of necessary rules, Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, 
opened the business of the convention by proposing, 
on the 29th May, a series of resolutions, embodying 
his views as to what the crisis required; and on the 
same day general Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
- lina, laid before the delegates the draught of a fede- 
ral government, to be agreed upon between the free 
and independent states of America. The veto power 
entered into the schemes of both these gentlemen, 
though centered by them in different points. The 8th 
resolution of Mr. Randolph says: 

“Resolved, That the executive and a convenient 
Dumber of the national judiciary ought to compose a 
council of revision, with authority to examine every 
act of the national legislature before it shall operate, 
and every act of a particular legislature before a ne- 
gative thereon shal! be final; and that the dissent of 
said council] shall amount to a rejection, unless the 
act of the national legislature be again passed, or that 
of a particular legislature be again negatived by 
of the members of each branch.” 

The article embracing this feature in the draught 
of Mr. Pinckney reads thus: 

“Every bill which shall have passed the legislature 
shall be presented to the president of the United 
States for his revision; if he approves it,-he shall 
sign it; but if he does not approve it, he shall return 
it, with his objections to the house it originated in; 
which house, if two-thirds of the members present, 
notwithstanding the president's objections, agree to 
pass it, shall send it to the other house, with the pre- 
sident’s objections; where, if two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present also agree to pass it, the same shall 
become a law. And all bills sent to the president, 
and not returned by him within ays, shall 
be laws, unless the legislature, by their adjournment, 
o their return, in which case they shall not be 

ws.” 

Mr. Randolph’s views were evidently based on the 
suggestions of Mr. Madison; for that gentleman, in 
a letter to Mr. Randolph, a few weeks previous, 
urged the same idea of a negative by the national go- 
vernment, “in all cases whatsoever, on the legislative 
acts of the state, as the king of Great Britain here- 
tofore had.” 

The resolutions of Mr. Randolph became the basis 
on which the proceedings of the convention com- 
menced, and, as Mr. Madison says, ‘‘to the develop- 
ments, narrations and modifications of which, the plan 
of government proposed by the convention may be 
traced.” 

Let us, then follow out the discussions of this body 
until the suggested joint revision by the executive 
and judiciary became altered to the single negative 
of the president. On the 4th June the first clause of 
Mr. Randolph’s eighth resolution was taken up; but 
Mr. Gerry, from Massachusetts, doubting whether the 
judiciary ought tohave anything to do with it, moved 
to postpone the clause, and introduced the following 
amendment: 

“That the national executive shall have a right to 
negative any legislative act which shall not after- 
‘wards be passed by parts of each branch of the 
national legislature.” 


Rufus King, from Massachusetts, seconded the mo- 
tion, and the proposition of Mr. Gerry was taken up. 
Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of New York, wished to strike out the latter 
clause, so as to give the executive an absolute negative 
on the laws; but, though supported by these gentle- 
men, it was opposed by Dr. Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man, of Connecticut, Madison, Butler of South Caro- 
lina, and Mason of Virginia; and was therefore nega- 
tived. 

Mr. Butler and Dr. Franklin then wished to givea 


judges; and it was finally rejected. Two days after, 
at the conclusion of an animated debate, the subject 
of giving the national legislature a negative on the 
several state laws, which was first suggested to the 
convention by Mr. Randolph's resolutions, and subse- 
quently brought up for reconsideration by Mr. Pinck- 
ney and Mr. Madison, was also voted down, three 
states in the affirmative, seven in the negative, Dela- 
ware divided. 

On the 18th of June, Mr. Hamilton offered to the 
convention a plan of government, in the fourth arti- 
cle of which the veto power was unqualifiedly con- 
ferred on the executive. The next day, Mr. Gor- 
ham, from Mass. reported from the committec ap- 
pointed to reconsider the various propositions before 
the convention, and the tenth resolution of that re- 
port says: ‘That the national executive shall have a 
right to negative any legislative act, which shal! not 
be afterwards passed, unless by two-thirds of each 
branch of the national legislature.” The convention 
proceeded to take up the several articles and clauses 
of this report, and it was not till the 18th July that 
the tenth resolution became the order of the day; it 
was then passed nem. con. On the 2ist, however, 
Mr. Wilson still entertaining his original views as to 
the union of the judiciary with the executive on the 
veto power, moved an amendment to the resolution, 
which gave rise to a most interesting debate, in which 
Mr. Ellsworth, from Connecticut, Mr. Mason, from 
Virginia, and Mr. Madison and Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, of Pennsylvania, sustained the views of Mr. 
Wilson; and Messrs. Gorham, Gerry and Strong, of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Martin of Maryland, and Mr. 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, opposed them, and the 
amendment was lost. The original resolution, there- 
fore, was again passed. 

Having gone critically through with the report of 
the committee, the various resolutions which had 
been agreed to were, on Thursday, 26th July, refer- 
red to a committee of detail, to report on Monday, 
August 6th, a draught of the constitution. This com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Rutledge was chairman, re- 
ported on the day assigned, and the veto power was 
conferred by the 13th section of the sixth article.— 
This paragraph, as reported by the committee, came 
under discussion on Wednesday, 15th August, when 
Mr. Madison moved an amendment which revived 
the previously agitated question of uniting the judzes 
of the supreme court with the president in his revi- 
sion and rejection of laws passed by congress. Much 
debate followed. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Mercer sup- 
eae Mr. Madison, and Mr. Pinckney opposed.— 

he amendment was lost—three states voting for it, 
and eight against it. Having thus surveyed the sub- 
ject in aff its bearings, the constitution, amended, al- 
tered -and Brar , was, on the 17th September, 
1787, signed by the convention,’and constitutes to this 
day the basis of our government. The veto power in 
this constitution is thus expressed, article 1, sect. 7: 

«Every bill which shall have passed the house of 
representatives shall, before it become a law, be pre- 
sented to the president of the United States; if he ap- 
proves, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it 
with his objections to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
j! on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it.” 
“he first use of this constitutional power was by 
Washington, who, on the 5th April, 1792, vetoed ghe 
“representation bill,” which originated in the house 
of representatives. As this, from its priority, is an 
event worthy of extended notice, we give the circum- 
stance of the case, as briefly related by Jefferson, 
then secretary of state: 

“April 6th.—The 
breakfast, and first introduced some other matter, 
then fell on the representation bill, which he had now 
in”his possession for the 10th day. 


resident called on me before, 


I had before! 
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Randolph carried it to him, and told him we ali con- 
curred in it. He walked with him to the door, and, 
as if he still wished to get off, he said: ‘And you say 
you approve of this yourself?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ says Ran- 
dolph, ‘I do, upon my honor.’ He sent it to the house 
of representatives instantly. A few of the hottest 
friends of the bill expressed passion, but the majority 
were satisfied, and both jn and out of doors it gave 
pleasure to have at length an instance of the nega- 
tive being exercised. ritten this the@®th April.” 

This was in Washington's first term. Again elect- 
ed, he again, onthe lst March, 1797, vetoed the bili 
of the house of representatives for a military estab- 
lishment. Neither the elder Adams nor Jeffersor 
employed it. President Madison vetoed the following 
bills, all but the bank bill originating in the house: 

February 21, 1811. Church in Alexandria. 

February 28,1811. Baptist church. 

April 12, 1812. Judicial bill, 

November 6, 1812. Naturalization. 

January 20, 1812. United States bank. 

March 3, 1817. Bonus bill. 

President Monroe, on the 4th of May, 1822,’ vetoed 
the bill of the house of representatives “for the pre- 
servation and repair of the Cumbeland road.” 

Following on the views of President Monroe in his 
veto, President Jackson also put bis first veto, May 
27, 1830, on the ‘Maysville road bill” from the house. 
Also, on the 31st May, 1831, “an act to authorise a 
subscription of stock in the Washington Turnpike 
company.” 

December 17th, 1831.—“ An act making appropri- 
ations fur building light-houses, light-boats, beacons, 
monuments, placing buoys, and for improving harbors 
and directing surveys.” 

“An act to authorise a subscription to stock in the 
Louisville and Portland Canal company.” 

July 10th, 1832.—“ An act to modify and continue 
an act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of 
the’ United States.” 

December 6th, 1832.—"“ An act providing for the 
final settlement of the claims of states for interest on 
advances made to the United States during the late 
war.” The same day he also vetoed the harbor bill. 

December Sth, 1833.—“ An act to appropriate, for 
a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands of the United States, and granting lands to cer- 
tain states.” 

In 1834.—‘‘An act for making an appropriation 
for improving the navigation of the Wabash river.” 

June 9th, 1836.—A bill fixing a day for the meet- 
ing of congress. 

And on the 3d March, 1837, virtually vetoed the 
currency bill of the senate. 

President Tyler vetoed, August 16th, 1841, the fis- 
cal bank bill, and on September 9th, 1841, the fiscal 
corporation bill. 

Such is a plain history of the veto power. As it 
respects the several states, the executive in some 
have the power, inothersnot. Those which possess 
the negative power, such ag is given to the president, 
are New York, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souriand Maine. The other states do not have it at 
all, or the bill when returned by the governor may be 
re-passed by a mere majority. 

Of the ten presidents, five have made use of the 
veto power, and five have not. 


The following paragraph in relation to the presi- 
dent’s veto, is taken from a late number of the Lon- 
don Times. 

“Mr. Tyler, the new president, elevated to that 
office without any popular election, by a dispensa- 
tion of Providence, at least as accidental of the de- 
volution of a hereditary monarchy, has placed the 
reto upon a bill of immense importance, (for incor- 


given him my opinion in writing, that the method of| porating a bank of the United States), which had 


appointment was contrary to the constitution. 
agreed that it was contrary to the common under- 


suspending instead of a negative power; but this was standing of that instrument, and to what was under- 
overruled, and the blank of Mr. Cerry’s resolution | stood at the time ty the makers of it; that yet it would 
was filled up, sub silentio, with two-thirds; and the! bear the construction which the bill put; and he ob- 
question being taken on the motion, as thus stated, it | served that the vote for and against the bill was per- 
received the votes of cight states, Connecticut and fectly geographical—a northern against a southern 
Maryland voting in the negative. On the 6th June, | vote—and he feared he should be thought to be tak- 
according to previous notice, Mr. Wilson and Mr. | ing side with a southern party. I admitted the mo- 
Madison moved to reconsider the vote, exgluding the tive of delicacy, i 
judiciary from a share in the revision and negative of do wrong, and urged the dangers to which the scram- 
the executive, with the view of reinforcing the latter ble forthe fractionary members would always lead. 
with the influence of the former. But hou h Mr.’ He here expressed his fear that there would, ere 
Madison urged the plan of associating the judges iu long, be a separation of the union; that the public 
the revisionary function of the executive, or thereby mind seemed dissatisfied, and tending to this. He 


He! passed both houses of congress, merely on the ground 


of his own personal convictions. In monarchical 
England, the sovereign has a veto, but it has never 
been exercised for 150 re yet in democratical 
America, the decision of the people is intercepted 
from taking effect by the will of a single man, and 
that man not chosen for the purpose. 

“In England the prerogatives of the crown are ex- 
ercised, not according to the private opinions of the 


but that it should not induce him to’ sovereign, but under the advice of responsible minis- 


ters; but in America, the democratic king refuses his 
assent to a law because it is contrary to his indivi- 
dual judgment. And, to make the case still stronger, 
this is done upon the great party question of the day; 
the very question which came uppermost during the 


doubling the advantages and diminishing the dangers, 
and as enabling the judiciary better to defend itself 
against legislative encroachments, it was as eloquent- 
ly opposed by Mr. Gerry and others, who thought 
that the executive, while standing alone, would be 
more impartial than when he could be covered by 
the sanction and seduced by the sophistry of the 


went home, sent for Randolph, the attorney general, | late presidential election, and on which the con- 
desired him to get Mr. Madison immediately, and stituency of the union had signified their will by re- 
come to me; and if we three concurred in opinion, Jjecting the candidate who then professed views simi- 
that he would negative the bill. He desired to hear lar to Mr. Tyler's, and elected one pledged to adopt 
nothing more about it, but that we would draw up the an opposite course. Our readers will perceive that 
instrument forhim to sign. They came—our minds we regard this matter merely in a constitutional point 
had been before made up—we drew the instrument. of view.” 
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Bank rrems. U. S. versus the U. S. Bank of Pa 
The Pennslyvanian of the 23d says. “St. G. T. Camp- 
bell as counsel for judgment creditors of the bank of 
the United States, has attached the debts due by Messrs 
Webster, Biddle and Riddle. and_ also the alleged 
$99,000 depose in the hands of Messrs. Handy, L. 
Lewis and ot The defendants, we learn, are com- 
pellable to answer, under oath, and we may now hope 
that the whole truth may be laid before the people.” 

The bank-of the United States has moved for a rule 
to show cause why a new trial should not be granted in 
the case of the United Statea vs. bank of the U. States, 
and has fited reasons. 

Joseph Bibb Terry, late teller of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Danville, Va. against whom the grand jury found a true 
bill. on an indictment charging him with robbing that 
insti:ution of $20,000 on the night of the 21st or 22d Au- 
gust, has been tried and acquitted. On what ground 
docs not appear. f 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Schuylkill Bank 
was held at Philadelphia on Tuesday. It was stated 
that it had discharged all its habilities excepting the 
claim against it for the Lewis frauds. The report shows 
an excess of $360,000 of assets over liabilities. 

The amount of duties collected at Philade!phia dur- 
ing the year 1840 was 1,517,206 40 

For the first three quarters df 1842 1,507,770 99 


Difierence only 9,435 71 

The Union bank of Mississippi, according to the Mis- 
gistippian, has made an assigninent of all its efiects to 
three of its creditors. 

New Orleans Bunk. The committee to whom was 
referred the subject of resumption of specie payinents by 
the New Orleans banks, have made their report to the 
board of bank presidents. It was accepted by them 
and referred to the several board of directors. The re- 
port recommends Nov. 1, 1842, as the day for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. Accompanying it are 
sundry recommendations relative to settling the balances 
now due by the banks to one another, and to become 
due, and to the future action of what are called the 
weak banks. On the last subject, itis proposed that the 
strong institutions shall furnish the means to the weak 
ones, to put themselves in complete readiness for re- 
sumption, and that the latter shall restrict themselves to 
a perfecily safe and pruden’ course, by drawing in their 
issues and confining their circulation to a low fixed 
standard, while it shall be the duty of the former to tur- 
nish to the community the mass of currency needed. 

The Detroit Advertiser says, “while the people have 
been suffering a shave of trom 12 to 50 per cent. the 
banks have been growing fat. As an illustration; our 
own bank of Michigan, in 1839 owed the United States 
some $80,000. As the beet mode of paying this debt, 
a suspension was sought, and by misrepresentation, ob- 
tained, from the legislature. Under this suspension the 
bank increased its circulation some one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred thousand dollars, with which flour 
and pork was purchased. This was sent to New York, 
and from its proceeds the bank paid off its debt to the 
United States, and then broke duwn—leaving this in- 
creased circulation upon the hands of the peuple.” 

The city of Buffalo is at present without any banking 
institution. The Albany Argus states that the chancel- 
lor, on tne applicauon of the commissioners has granted 
an injunction against the Commercial bank of Buffalo— 
the last of the safety fund banks of that city, and the thir- 
tevnth establishment (including free banks) that has been 
interdicted within the past twelve months. 


Brosssure Coar.. This coal, obtained in Western 
New York. is taking the preference over Liverpool bitu- 
minous coal, among the Atlantic steamers. The Ro- 
ches:er Democrat states that over 3,900 tons have been 
transported to New York this season. The Great Wes- 
tern ona late trip took about 50 tons; the next trip she 
took 150, and has ordered more fur the next voyage. 
Captain Hoskin pronounces it equal to the Welch coal 
fur general use, 25 per cent. better than any other bitu 
minous cual he ever used. 


Burrer. The New York papers state that five hun- 
dred thousand pounds of butter are on the way to New 
York, via Erie canal, trom Buffalu. The larger portion 
of this supply is from Ohio. 


Carro. Itis stated in the Sangamo Journal that the 
state has now become specially interested in Cairo city, 
at the mouth of the Ohio. It is said that at London, 
aa of the Illinois bonds have been exchanged for Cairo 

onds. 


COTTON MARKET. Notwithstarding the price of ex- 
change on London, the price of cotton in New York re- 
mains unaffected and the article is dull at former quota- 
tions. 

At New Orleans, on the 17th instant, the quotations 
were: (Liverpool classification)—ordinary Mississippi and 
Louisiana 83; middling 83083; middling lair 93; fair 10; 
fully fair 10$; good fair 11a113; good and fine 123. The 
gales all from 1,200 w 3,000 bales per day, and prices 


were well maintained. “The news by the Gieat Western 
was wot yet received. | The stock was 37495 bales. 
At Mobile, on tue AS hansiant, fuir ie quoied at 9gzu lO; 


middling tuir rents ordinary 7448. Holders firm at those 
A 16.408 bales against 11,762 same time iast year. 


‘indies d. 
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hy early frosts, and estimates that the receipts at that port 
will not exceed 325,000 bales. 


Dearus, during the last week in New York 146, of 


which 49 were under 2 years of age, 27 died of consump- 
tion. In Philadelphia 101, of which 37 were under 2 
years, and two over one hundred years, 19 died of con- 
sumption. In Baltimore 48, of which 11 were under one 
year old, 10 were tree colured, and 2 slaves. 


Erections. Reported returns for all the counties in 
Mississippi but six, show Tucker's (V. B.) majority to be 
1,754; and the Vicksburg Whig, says if the remaining six 
counties shall have voted as they did two years ago, the 
majority will stand at 2372, 


Excuances have been unfavorably affected during the 
week. Notwithstanding upwards of siz millions of dol- 
lars have gone out in specie from the single port o New 
York withtn the last four months towards keeping down 


the balance against us, which low tariff has invited, yet | q 


even these heavy remittances have not sufficed to pre- 
vent foreign exchange from advancing, and the avidity 
to obtain specie of. course increases. The Boston and 
New York banks have been drawing on London to a 
considerable amount this week, and yet the premium ad- 
vances. _ | 

Domestic exchanges have also become worse. New 
York on Boston 992; on Philadelphia 43; Bahimore 34; 
Virginia 63; North Carolina 43; Charlesion 15; Savanna 
2424; Columbus 9; Macon 11; Florida 423; New Orleans 
4; Mobile 9}; Tuscaloosa 10; Nashville 11; St. Lewis 
103; Louisville 85; Cincinnati 12; interior of Ohio 13; In- 
diana 123. 


Fires. At St. Johns, New Brunswick, on the 22d a 
fire bruke out which was still raging on the 24th, and the 
wind blowing heavily. 

All south Market wharf, and the buildings down to 
Whitney's wharf, and froin Prince William street to the 
water have been burnt. Also the new Market House, 
(into which large quantities ot goods had been carried for 
safety), together with forty vesscls, have been burnt, in- 
cluding five large ships. 

A fire occurred at New York on the 20th instant, by 
nich it is stated that $300,000 worth of tea was de- 
stroyed. 

The loss of property by the late fire in Vicksburg is 
estimated at $60,000. 

The woods in the Great Dismal Swamp and its tribu- 
taries have been on fire fur several days. Much valuable 
timber had been destroyed; and the fire approached the 
line of the rail road, a few miles from Suffolk. 

At Providence on the 20th a fire destroyed property to 
value of $10,000 and on the 22d about $15,000 worth was 
destroyed. 


FLOUR, notinthstanding shipments were making of 
9 


10,000 barrels for England, had declined during the week 
in the New York market. Genesee is now quoted at 
$6 62} and other western flour in proportion. » 

The quantity of fluur and wheat delivered from the 
Erie canal during the third week in November, at the 
places named below, is i follows, viz: 


ls. Flour. Bhls. Wheat. 
Schenectady ý 532 1,727 
West Troy 24,299 31,960 
Albany 55,436 7,964 
Total §3,317 44,659 


A similar depression has taken place in the Bultimore 
market where It is now quoted at frum $6 123 to $6 50, 
according to quantity. 

The inspections of the week in Baltimore amount to 
15,435 barrels and 426 half barrels. 


Portiications. From a debate in the British house 
of commons on the ordnance estimate, we find that the 
enormous sum of £270,000 has been proposed for the 
purpose of erecting fortifications at Kingston, U.C. One 


casement redoubt has already been built at an expense of 


£70.000, and in June last £25,000 were appropriaied for 
the purchase of land for extending the works. 


[LIBEL SUITS AGAINST EDITORS. Cooper, the novelist 
brought suit against the editor of the Albany Evening 
Journal for remarks made in that paper upon some of his 
wriungs. The case was decided last week. The editor 
detained by the illneas of an only child would not leave 
its bed side, and Cooper refused to permit the case to go 
Ae a day or two; judgment was given by default for 


On another such suit against the editor of the Courier 
and ISnquirer a trial was had, and the jary after a long 
absence, returned to court and the foreman announce 
that from the time of quitting the rvom eleven of the jury 
were for acquitting but one wasfsuch an obstinate fellow 
that he believed fie never would agree—and the jury 
were discharged. ‘The New York American says: “In 
the course of the trial, Mr. A. L. Jordon, the counsel for 
the Courier, consumed several hours in reading portions 
of Mr. Cooper's works, in which he libels the men, wo- 
men, manners and institutions of our own country, ac- 
compan ing the reading with such scathing comments 
as Mr. Jordan so well knows how to apply.” 


Cuar.es F. Mircuecu has been tried ai New York 
and found gaily cf the forgeries for which lic bas ben 
l He has appeuled ww Wie supreme court on a 
puint of law. 


Pork was selling at Maysville, Kentucky, on the 20th 


‘he Mobile Advertiser says that the crops have suffered | at $1 50 gruse weight, and at Cincinnati at $1 50 per 


tons, which, at an average of $ 
$144,000. The copper, shcet iron and wrouzht iron 
manufactories are also extensive. 


100 pounds; neat pork is quoted at €2a2 26 at Lexington 
Kentucky. ; i ; 

The Alton, Illinois Telegraph says $2 is the highest 
price there. — 

The Message states that in Illinois, where $3 62 was 
paid for pork last season, it has been offered the present. 


season for $1 25 to 1 50. 


Prices have not been so low for the last 18 years. 

The Gallipolis Ohio Journal of the 11th, states that 
within the last two or three weeks, upwards of 12,000 
hogs have passed through that place for the eastern mar- 
ket. Someot the drovers numbering as high as 3,000 


and upwards, and generally were in good order. 


At Baltimore prices this week range from $3 00 to 
$3 50. 
Bacon is quoted at Mobile at 425 cents. 


Raw Roan ITEMS. The rail road between Albany and 
Boston is now almost finished, and is travelled over by 
passengers. Fare through for the winter $5 50; freight, 
s, 310 per ton; groceries $8; less valuable pro- 


& 
ducts $6 50; fluur 50 cents a barrel. 


Rocsester. The manufacture of iron is carried on 


largely in this city. During the last vear, eight furnaces 


have cast into stoves, millgear, hollowware, &c. 1,600 
per ton, amounts to 


Rice. Paddy, or rough rice is hereafter to be admit- 


ted into the kingdom of Great Britain, on payment of a 
duty of only one penny per quarter. 


Stocks have experienced a severe depression since our 
last. ‘I'he result of the Mississippi election has created a 
panic under which state stocks especially are exceedingly 
depressed. ‘The question in that state at the laie elec:ion 
was mainly as to sustaining the faith of the state by pro- 
viding for the interest upon its bonds which one party 
avowed a determination to do, whilst the other party as 
buldly avowed a determination to sustain the course 
which has been pursued by Gov. McNutt. The latier 


party bas trumphed, and public confidence is sensibly 
affected under the apprehension that other states may” 
follow this lead. 


The amount of Illinois 6s of 1870 sold in New York 


from the 15th to the 23d was only $42,000, at prices rang- 
ing from 34 to 43; much of it, no doubt, mere sham sales. 
On the 24th heavy actual operations occurred in then— 
sales were made as low as 26, and they are now quoted 


at 29. 
Indiana dollar bonds apparently changed bands with- 


in the above period, to the amount of $178,000, at prices 
ranging from 42 down to 34. On the 24th a considerable 
amount was sold at abont 3U, and they are now quoted at 
that price. Sterling bonds of the same state fell off neari 


in the same proportion. Other state stocks were depressed, , 


but bank stocks have also declined, especially those of 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania bank stocks sold on tho 
24th at Philadelphia at 216 a 220; Gerard 175; U. States 
4a oa Mechamics 21; N. bank ot Kentucky 73; Read- 
ing 39. 


Savine o1rcs. It is said that the factory girls of Lowell 
have on deposite in the Savings bank, upwards of 
$305,000. ‘Ihe whole number of depositors ts 978. It 
is said it is very common for one girl to have $500 ot 
deposite. 


ScuuyLKILL Coan. The tullowing table will show the 
amount of anthracite coal shipped this season, compared 
with the corresponding periods mer vear. 

S 


F 1841. 
Schuylkill, November 18, 421,876 568,164 
Lehigh, November 7, 205,375 110,040 
Lackawana, November 7, 133,420 171,320 
r 768 671 849,524 
Remnining over from former 

.years, April 1, 150,000 50,000 
915,671 899,524 


The increased supply this vear frum all the anthracite 
regions will be about 100 000 tons, but still the amount 
of coal in the market this year will not exceed that of tast 
year, owing to the sinall amount of coal in the hands of 
the dealers when the present season comineiced. 


Srecre. The packet ship Burgundy left New York 
for Havre on the 24th, with $25,000 on board. 

The Great Western left New York on Tuesday with 
$256,000 in specie on board. Upwards of aix millions of 
dollars have been sent to Europe from the port of New 
York within the last four months, and $1,130,000 dunag 


d | the current month, ` 


STEAMER. -The Great Western left New York on 
Tuesday and will not return this winter. She took about 
30 passenggrs. 


Venictes. The last returns made by order of the 
municipal council show that there are 53,48! vehicles 
employed in Paris, viz: 948 hackney and other four wheel 
public coaches, 1,533 public cabriolete, 10.000 tonr wheel 
private carriages, 11,000 private cabriolets, and 30,000 
carts, tumbrils, trucks and drays. There sre also 34 927 
draught horses, but no more than 1,316 saddle horses. 


Whueat crops. All the notices we have vA met with 


dn the puble papera, represent the appearance of the 


wheat that is up a& very promising. A fiend tom the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland tells us that We fly has al- 


ready appeared in the fields that were sowed early in the 
Peninsula. 


——_-— — 
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SANTAFE AND THE FAR WEST. 


From the Evansville (Indiana) Journal. 

We are permitted by a gentleman residing in the 
neighboring county of Gibson to take the following 
extract from a private letter from a friend, dated, 

Santa Fe, July 29, 1841. 

I left Vincennes on the 23d April for St. Louis, 
with a view of ascertaining the object of the visit by 
the company raising for the Pacific ocean. When I 
arrived at St. Louis, I found I had to proceed to In- 
dependence, the upper county on the Missouri river 
and adjoining the Indian boundary, four hundred 
miles farther. There I found three different cara- 
vans busily recruiting; the reverend bishop Smidth, 
with a caravan to establish a mission amongst the 
Blackfeet Indians, in the valley of the Columbia river, 
who left with the caravan, to California by way o 
the head waters of the Columbia river, commanded 
by col. Bartletson and Richma, composed of about 
ninety persons, male and female. The second to 
California, composed of about one hundred men and 
about thirty women and children—the yearly cara- 
van composed of merchants to this city, Chihuahua 
and Senora, composed of about eighty men and forty 
wagons, loaded with merchandise, &c. The cara- 
vans all left between the 8th and 10th May. After 
ascertaining the object of the California caravan, 
governor Boggs and myself having understood posi- 
tively a caravan was to leave from Santa Fe to join 
the one by the way of Columbia, raised ten men and 
agreed to leave in time to overtake the Santa Fe 
company at or near the Arkansas, but on the even- 
ing previous to our departure the governor’s wife 
was taken unwell, and he was compelled to abandon 
the adventure. Accordingly, on the 19th May, my- 
self with eight others, with three little wagons load- 
ed with provisions and arms, and three riding mules, 

left the line of Missouri for the far west. _ 
-The Indian country as far as Council Grove, two 
hundred miles from the line, is perhaps as fine a 
tract of country as can be found in the world; there 
is rather a scarcity of timber, but in soil and water 
none superior. The Council Grove, as it is called, 
isthe ancient site of once a proud and mighty city. 
It is situated on the main White river, ich here 
forms a crescent or cnrve of about nine miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains more than a hundred 
mounds, half of which are more than ten times as 
large as those near Vincennes—those in the centre 
are in the form of a square, many containing a sur- 
face of more than two acres, some in the form of a 
triangle and others perfectly round. Here the Paw- 
nee, Arapaho, Camanchee, Loups, and Eutaw In- 
dians, all of whom are at war with each other, meet 


f| yond all description. 


DYANCE. 


person and the things are sacred for many. miles 
around this peaceful grove. This ceremony has 
been handed down for many centuries to the red 
men by their forefathers, and here their chiefs and 
great men are brought from hundreds of miles 
around to be interred; one of whom, but a few weeks 
before we passed, had a ud mound of stones 
erected to his memory, with a pole painted red and 
a scalp appended thereto, to show that he had been 
a at ve. The numerous camps every where 
to be seen around here, at once convince the travel- 
ler that here is the great rendezvous of thousands 
annually. From thence onward, for four hundred 
miles, there is nothing to be seen but one etersal de- 
sert, without one, even one solitary stick of timber to 
cheer the eye for thirty days. Nothing here is to be 
had but buffalo dung to cook the food that is used, 
but of this the whole prairies are covered, and it is 
an excellent substitute. l 

We overtook the caravan in sight of the Arkansas, 
about four hundred miles from the line of the United 
States and eight hundred from St. Louis, without 
trouble by the Indians, and attached ourselves there- 
to for duty in crossing the river, which is much 
larger than at the mouth, and always muddy and rol- 
ling her quicksands into bars almost every hour, so 
that fords or crossings are dangerous and uncertain. 
From the Arkansas river the scarcity of water com- 
mences, and even the little to be had is so deeply im- 
pregnated with salt, sulphur, &c. that stern necessi- 
Ri alone brings the traveller to the use of it. On the 

imerone river there are one or two good springs, at 
one of which we met of the Arapahoe Indians five 
hundred warriors, who treated us with a proper 
friendship, elated with their success ten days before, 
when, in battle, they killed seventy.six Pawnees. 
We gratified them with encamping on the battle 
ground, where the unburied bodies were yet almost 
unbroken. The next day we visited their lodge, six 
miles from the battle ground, where we had a full 
view of savage life in a perfect state of nature; 
amongst five hundred women and children there 
were but few that had ever before seen the dress 
and equipage of the white man. 

After leaving these good and a Indians, we 
were cheered in eight or ten days with the far dis- 
tant appearance of the Rocky Mountains. From 
day to day as we approached them, the beauty of the 
scenery increased, and when within twenty miles, the 
reflection of the sun through the melting snow that 
elernally crowns their highest peaks is splendid be- 
Here the traveller beholds a 
chain of many hundred, nay, thousands of miles, 
piled up, as it were, until they reach to heaven, with 
stone uncovered with verdure or shrubs of an 
kind; nothing but the white caps of snow, and roug 
and terrific precipices, varied for the eye to behold, 
until you reach the crossings of Red river, at the 
foot of the mountain, and here the pine and cedar 
tree again, on the mountain side and in the valley, 

et the eye once more; and here on this plain we 

ad to encounter about three hundred Eutaw war- 
riors, but, after repeated skirmishing, theý were 
fain to retreat, without effecting any damage of con- 
sequence. From here to the good town of Bogas 
we found water, wood, and good cheer. The cara- 
van arrived in this city on the 2d July, all in good 
health, in less than two months, the quickest trip 
ever made over the desert. 


Now for Santa Fe, or the Holy City. It is situat- 
ed in a valley 10 miles long, and from 2 to 5 wide, 
surrounded by immense mountains covered with pine 
and cedar trees, and affords the most beautiful scene 
the eye can conceive or mind imagine. Santa Fe is 
the seat of government of New Mexico, and is com- 
manded by a governor general. It is also a military 
post, pert of entry, and depository of all the ancient 
archives of the neighboring states. The houses are 
built of raw bricks, two feet long, six inches deep, 
and one foot wide, made with straw and mud, and 
dried m the sun; and such is the durability that many 
houses more than two hundred years old are stand- 
ing and look well; they are only one story high, 
handsomely whitewashed inside, with dirt floors. 
Even the palace in which his excellency resides has 
no other than a dirt floor, but they are generally co- 
vered with carpets; the houses are covered wi 
stones and dirt, and are flat roofed, perfectly weather 
proof. The city contains six churches, generally 


and smoke the pipe once a year in peace. Everylrichly fitted out. The population is about eight 
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thousand inhabitants, all rigid Roman Catholics. It 
is situated on a small branch of the Rio del Norte, 
and about 14 miles from the main river, which is 
near the size of the river Wabash at Vincennes. 


The ladies, certainly, are far more beautiful in 
this country than those of the same ranks in Ameri- 
ca; their jetty black eyes, slender and delicate frame, 
with unusual small ankles and feet, together with 
their gay winning address, make you at once easy 
and happy in their company. Perhaps no people on 
eartb love dress‘ and attention more than the Span- 
ish. ladies and it may be said of a truth, that their 
amorous flirtations with the men are matters to 
boast of amongst themselves. They work but little; 
the fandango and siesta form the division of time. 
The fandango is a lascivious dance, partaking in part 
of the waltz, cotillion, and many amorous move- 
ments, and is certainly handsome and amusing. Itis 
the national dance. In this the governor and most 
humble citizen move together, and in this consists all 
their republican boast. 

The men are honest—perhaps more so than those 
of the same class in the United States, proud and 
vainaf their blood—the descendants of the ancient 
Spaniards of their pure blood—those of the Span- 
iards and Puebla Indians, the descendants of thcir 
great monarch, Montezuma, doubly more so. The 
pure blood cannot inberit office here; the present 
governor general, and all the officers of state, are of 
the mixed blood of Montezuma. This has been the. 
case since the year 1836. In that revolution fell the 
most honorable and beloved of all. the native Span- 
iards in Mexico, and all his family were banished. 
In the city there is but one officer of justice, the 
Alcalde, and he has nothing ta do. 

The commerce of this place is certainly very con- 
siderable; and although there is but one gold mine 
worked here now, and one copper mine, yet the 
daily receipts afford about six or seven hundred dol- 
lars nett. More than from one to two hundred and 
twenty hands are employed at work. The revolution 
has set every thing aback here in the mining depart- 
ments, as they were generally held by natives of old 
Spain, and accounted forfeits to tbe general govern- 
ment after the revolution. This thing will soon be 
settled, and then the Holy City will appear in all her 
gaudy plumage again. 

I Stari in two or three days to California. The 
company consists of about two hundred Americans 
and Spaniards, to co-operate on the lst of January, 
1842, with the Columbia caravan, at Monterey, on 
the bay of San Francisco. We expect the governor 
will allow us to settle, and concede to us certain 
lands, &c. l 
a 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


CONSUL. Trorcuy Zacuris has been recog- 
nized by the president of the United States as vice 
consul of Sweden and Norway for the port of New 
York. 

THE HON. HENRY CLAY. We are happy to 
be able to state, that Mr. Clay’s health is entirely re- 
stored, and to inform his friends that he leaves Ash- 
land in a few days for Washington city, where we 
have no doubt he will remain as long as his services 
can be of any benefit to his country. The rumor, 
that he only awaits the meeting of the legislature to 
tender his resignation, is unfounded. It is not pos- 
sible that Mr. Clay should at this time, when, above 
all others, his counsel is needed, retire from his post, 
and yield the citadel to the enemy. . 

Lexington, ( Ky.) Intelligencer. 
A number of citizens at 
Dayton, Ohio, purchased a plough exhibited at the 
agricultural fair recently held in that city, and pre- 
sented it to Mr. Clay, accompanied with a handsome 
complimentary letter, to which he replied as below. 


Ashland, November 9, 1841. 

Gentlemen: I have received your obliging favor of 
the 3d instant, and the plough which you have done 
me the honor to send. I request your acceptance 
and that of the gentlemen by wbom it is offered, o 
resent so congenial with my 
most agreeable occupation and indicative of the best 
and the most innocent pursuits of man. Itis a mag- 


Present TO Mr. Cray. 


nificent specimen of its kind, aud highly creditable 
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to the skill and taste of Mr. Wilmington, who made 
it. If our lawmakers would work as well, and as 
‘true, as I am sure this plough will, their laws would 
be 4s good as the crops which, I am persuaded it may 
be made to produce. 

l am gentlemen, inexpressibly thankful and grate- 
ful for the confidence you have so kindly conveyed in 
my public career. It is perfectly true that it has 
been one full of difficulties; resulting, sometimes, 
from political opponents, and recently from both 

rofessed friends and open foes. Whether proceed- 
ing, however, from the one or the other, or from 
both, my rule of conduct has been, and, during the 
short time I cipe to remain in the public councils, 
will be, to discharge my duty fully, firmly and faith- 
fully, regardless of all personal consequences. Your 
testimony is highly gratifying—coming, as it does, 
from a respectable portion of Ohio to which I have 
been under the greatest obligations. I tender a heart- 
felt acknowledgment of these to you, and to those, 
who, on this occasion, you represent. Your friend 
and obedient servant, H. CLAY. 

Messrs. D. Kiler, P. Voorhees, and D. 4. Haynes. 


NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. The cor- 
respondence of the Boston Mercantile Journal, under 
date of Bangor, Maine, November 22, says—The 
northeastern boundary commissioners, 1 understand, 
have completed their ex parte labors, with the excep- 
tion of Major Graham, who has been unfortunately 
delayed by reason of a dense smoke which filled the 
region where he was located. Six weeks of his 
time have been unoccupied in the business of the 
commission in consequence. He will leave the line 
for the fall and winter, somewhere in the vicinity of 
the St. John river and at about thirty miles from the 
N. E. angle of the state. 

Professor Renwick, who ran the line from the N. E. 
angle, along the highlands, to the N. W. angle, ar- 
rived at its terminus on the 20th of October and re- 
turned home by the way of Quebec. The part of his 

arty under Mr. Lally, returned by this route. The 
highlands are of a description that leaves no doubt 
of their identity with those mentioned in the treaty. 

Captain Talcott, who ran the westerly line to the 
N. W. angle, arrived there a short time previous to 
Professor Renwick’s party. The British commis- 
sioners followed directly upon Captain Walcott’s line 
to the highlands. They have left for the winter, and 
will not again go upon it until the spring. The fact 
that they were satisfied that Captain T’s line is the 
true one, argues favorably to the early settlement of 
the whole line in our favor. The British officers on 
the Temiscouta lake, went over the ground and ex- 
amined some part of the survey, on the highlands, and, 
jt is said, expressed themselyes satisfied with the 
justness of the American claim. The sources of the 
rivers running into the St. Lawrence, and into the 
Atlantic were discovered, and, frequently, at no 
great distance apart. 

The land throughout this region is remarkably 
sterile. The growth is mostly fir. The climate is 
cold. The earliest snow this season fell on the 18th 
October; I believe later than usual. When the party 
left on the 20th, the snow was six inches deep. 

The joint commission will probably go upon the 
line some time next year; and doubtless before the 
year 1843 has expired, the much vexed boundary 
question will be settled in our favor. This result 
will not be at all agreeable to our New Brunswick 
neighbors; who, finding the heavens and the earth 
against their claim, are already yelping anathemas 
against all the Yankees in general, and Major Gra- 
ham in particular, for consulting these unerring au- 
thorities in the matter. 

The above information] have from one of the 
“Highland” party, Our lumbermen are going large- 
ly into their business the coming winter. Seldom, 
Pini have more teams been fitted out than there 
have been this fall. One man, I am told, sends two 
hundred men into thes woods. How many others 
send as many, I am not informed. 


SACS AND FOXES. The Galena Gazette says 
that Governor Doty has returned from the council 
held with these Indians. He reports, that the com- 
missioners were unable to effect a treaty. Their in- 
structions were, to buy no part of their lands, unless 
they could buy the whole. The Indians refused to 
treat on these conditions. 

A delegation of some twenty Indians, the chiefs 
and head men of the Sacs and Foxes, passed up the 
river on board the Lehigh, on their way to Washing- 
ton city. We were not made acquainted with the 
object of their visit, but presume it had relation to 
the treaty spoken of by the Gazette. They were 
dressed and painted in the real Indian style, and 
created quite an interest among those of our citizens 


who were fortunate enough to get a glimpse of them. 
[Evansville Jour. 
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STATES AND TERRI- 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 201.] 


TONNAGE CLEARED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


AMERICAN. 


CREWS. 


TETTO Google 


TORIES. No. |. Tons. Tons. 
Men. | Boys. 
Maine . . | 479| 82,534| 3,374| 222/1,134| 75,055| 4,306 157,589 
New Hampshire 11 1,925 86 1| 42; 2,939 142 4,864 
Vermont . 211| 52,084 1,357| . s Š., ‘ 52,084 
Massachusetts 940| 197,995) 9,744) 300| 764| 58,765) 3,908 246,760 
Rhode Island 101| 17,436) 1,054) . - > Š 17,436 
Connecticut 126} 24,122) 1,530) 86 § 479 24 24,601 
~ ew hhii aner oe wae 1,995 1,678)343,114/22,200 861,316 
ew Jersey 5 | i s . 725 
ero. 376| 72,288) 3,175} 234) 83| 11,340) 603 83,628 
elaware ° > . . . e . . ° 
Maryland . _ | 352} 67,718) 3,202) . | 109| 25,546) 1,217 93,264 
District of Columbia| 82) 12,815) 603) 16 20 15,504 
Virginia. . 293| 48,640) 2,089) 11 54,858 
North Carolina 284; 38,130) 1,868 2 41,159 
South Carolina 322) 82,090) 3,352) 132 107,555 
Georgia 14] 44,076) 1,730 4 88,041 
Alabama ; ə51| 94,551) 3,531| . 118,103 Í 
ISSISSIPpl . ° ° ° . ° . . å 
Louisiana 890| 277,021/10,658| . 350,371 . 
ae i , 99 8,708; 410; . 11,973 è 
entucky : ei fe . ; > : 
Tennessee d fa ‘ z ` $ 
Michigan 68} 4,786] 235| . 11,156 ; 
Florida. 212} 11,163) 1,030) . 12,508 p 
wsourl . a . m a ° . " 
Total . . '7,583/1,647,009 75,445 3,003 4,583\706,486140,886! 412/12,1662,353,495/116,331{ 3,415 
Treasury department, register’s office, May 29, 1841. T. L. SMITH, register 
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SHOE STATISTICS. A Lynn shoemaker, writ- 
ing in the Boston Atlas, gives some interesting facts, 
in relation to the number of shoes and boots imported 
from France. The quantity of boots fairly entered 
from France, last year, was 16,848 pairs, besides 
those from other countries, which is an increase of 
sixteen hundred per cent. in eight years; and the cus- 
tom is daily becoming more common for gentlemen 
to send out their measure, and order directly from 
the manufacturer. Owing to this, Forr’s boots are 
i as well known in New York and Boston as in 

aris. 

Of ladies’ shoes, the quantity imported last year 
was 72,432 pairs, which is an increase of more than 
Sour hundred per cent. in eight years. In this, we 
make no calculation for those brought into the coun- 
ty in other ways than through the custom house, 
which, as they are not bulky, is no doubt very large. 

But, rapid as is the increase of importations from 
France, we have more to fear from Germany and 
other continental countries, under a reduced duty, 
than from France, as they can furnish the medium 
qualities, which are worn by the mass of our people, 
and at a ruinously low price. 

How then, emphatically asks the writer, can we 
compete with the foreigner, when the duty ia reduc- 
ed to twenty per cent? 


=p 


THE ARMY. 


Fiorwa. From the St. Augustine Herald. Brevity 
is the soul of wit. We publish the following as the 
best bulletin from Florida which has appeared since 
the war commenced. It is an extract from a 
letter of capt. W. D. A. Wade, 3d artillery, toa 
brother officer in this city, which has been politely 
furnished to us. We copy it verbatim: 

“I have no time to write a long letter—euffice it 
to say I am pleased with the RESULT, RECAPITULA- 


ON: 
Killed, 6 warriors, 3 boys, 8 


Prisoners, 14 warriors, 10 women, 39 
10 boys, 15 girls, 25 
&2 


Destroyed, 20 canoes. 
Captured, 13 rifles. 

Do. 12 powder horns, (well filled). 

Do. any quantity of balls and backshot, 
and as for provisions more than you can tell. Pump- 
kins, coontie, beans, &. No loss on my part. All 
returned well. The Indians were ready to fight, and 
very well prepared. Had 60 men of D and K com- 
panies, 3d artillery. Lieutenant Thomas and assis- 
tant surgeon Emerson accompanied.” 

To the politeness of officers of the garrison, we 
are indebted for the following particulars of captain 
Wade's admirable expedition: 

About the 12th of the month, captain W. D. A. 
Wade, 3d artillery, commanding at Fort Lauderdale, 
(on the Atlantic coast, 30 miles north of Key Bis- 
cayne), caught an Indian fishing on the beach, who 
undertook to conduct him to a village. Setting out 
with 60 men, he came to the place, where he shot 8 
and captured 20. Oneof the captured imformed 
him that he had been a great friend to Sam Jones, 
but lately had quarrelled, and that he would guide 
to another village 30 miles distant. To this village 


they went, where they captured 25, without receiv-| i 


ing a shot, although the Indians had 13 loaded rifles. 

The friendly Indian now offered to bring in more, 
if captain Wade would permit him to go after them. 
Permission was given, and he returned with 4 men 
and 2 boys. As the party returned to the post, ano- 
ther Indian came up and surrendered himself. 

Lieutenants Wyse, Rankin, Thomas and Church- 
hill, had gone out with 70 men, guided by this friend- 
ly Indian; but not knowing where Sam Jones is, they 
expect but little success. Sam is supposed to be a 
few days march south of Lake Okechobee, with a 

warriors, and on the return of this party, major 
Childs intends proceeding with boats into the ever 
es to hunt him out. 

The scout from Fort Dallas, commanded by Capt. 
Burke, had not returned. They have been absent 
six or seven weeks. 

Major Childs had gone down to Fort Lauderdale, 
and was preparing for a general scout on the Oke- 
chobee Lake. ` 

Lieut. Patrick has temporarily assumed charge of 
the settlement of the country. He isa very active 
and efficient officer. 


Ath artillery.—The following are the stations of the 
companies of this regiment, Licut. Col. I. B. Crane, 
commanding; head quarters, Buffalo, N. Y. 

B, F, H, f Buffalo. 

C, capt. P. H. Galt, Fort Niagara. 

G, capt. J. Monroe, Fort Ontario. 

A, D, E, K, Major Belton commanding, Madison 
barracks, Sacket’s Harbor. 


ing to Pilatka. 
.—Stations of the companies: 
A, B, C, Detroit, Bvt. brig. gen. Brooke, com- 
manding. 


H, capt. E. K. Smith, Dearbornville. 
_ D, F, Fort Gratiot, Lt. col. McIntosh, com mand- 


2d > deol. a head quarters have been changed 
from Fort K 
Sth 


ing. 
_ G, I, Fort Mackinac, capt. A. Johnston, command- 
ing. 

k, capt. M. E. Merrill, Fort Prady, Sault St. 
Marie. Army & Navy Chron. 


Deatns. The National i announces the 
death at bis residence in Washington city, on Tues- 
day, November 30th, lieutenant colonel James H 
Hook, assistant commissary general of subsistence 
U. S. army. By this dispensation the army has lost 
an undeviating and sympathizing advocate, the poor 
and distressed an untiring friend, and one in whom 
the kindlier feelings of our nature centred in an 
eminent degree. Upon his immediate family con- 
nexion, and in a more especial d his bereaved 
widow, will this blow fall with accumulated weight. 
May the balm of consolation be theirs! 


At Indian Key, East Florida, on the Ist ult. Fre- 
perick Dunn, United States marine corps, in the 
22d year of his age. 


THE NAVY. 
THR court oF mquiny at New York of which 
Com. Srmwarr was president bas adjourned. 


A court martiaL of which commodore Jones is 
to be president, is to convene at the navy yard Phila- 
delphia, for the trial of Captain Bolton, on ch 
connected with his recent return in the Brandywine 
frigate from the Mediterranean. 


Commonore Stewart, now in command of the 
navy yard, Philadelphia, has received preparatory 
orders to hold himself in readiness to take command 
of the home squadron. 

Commodore G. C. Read, succeeds Com. S. at the 
navy yard. 


Lieur. R. 8. Pinckney Sar a ea 
department, Nov. 30, 1841. Sir: The court marti 
before which you were recently tried, upon charges 
and specifications preferred by the department on the 
information of surgeon James M. Green, found you 
not guilty, and fully acquitted you. 


The finding and judgement of the court are ap- 
proved by the department, and you are hereby re- 
leased from arrest, and will regard yourself as await- 
ing orders. I am, very respectfully, your ob’t ser- 
vant, A. P. UPSHUR. 
Lt. R. S. Pevcxney, U. S. Navy, Washington. 


From the Army & Navy Chronicle. 
Tue Court MARTIAL aT Nornroix. All the cases 
except one having been acted upon, we are now en- 
abled to announce the result. 


Commander W. K. Latimer was tried upon the 
following charges: 

Aaa and cruelty; second—illegally in- 
flicting punishment; found guilty of both charges, and 
sentenced to be reprimanded by the secretary of the 
navy, and to be suspended from rank and command 
in the navy for the term of three years from the 23d 
June, 1841. This sentence was approved on the 7th 
August, 1841, but has been remitted as to part of the 
period of suspension. 


The case of lieut. F. B. ELLison is still under con- 
sideration. 
Lieutenant S. W. Gopow was tried on a charge of 
“disobedience of orders, and neglect of duty;” found 
ilty, and sentenced to be suspended for two years 
rom the 24th July, 1841. 
ed, Oct. 14, 1841; but upon a careful reconsideration 
of the case, the judgment of approval was reversed, 
and the sentence disapproved, Oct. 27, 1841. 


Lieutenant B. Mone Dove was tried upon the fol- 
lowing charges: 

First—sleeping upon his watch, and negligently 
performing his duty; second—disobedience of orders, 
and contempt and disrespect to superior officers; 
found guilty of both charges, and sentenced to be dis- 
mi from the navy. The sentence was approved 
by the president of the United States on the 20th Oct. 
1841; but in consideration of the circumstances of 
extenuation which exist in the case, gnd trusting that 
the severe example presented in the sentence of the 
court is not necessary to produce a due effect upon 
the accused and upon the service generally, Lieut. 
Dove was restored to his former rank on the 14th 
Noy. 1841. 

Surgeon L. B. Hunter was tried upon the follow- 
ing charges: 

First—Disobedience of orders; second—Using pro- 
voking works, gestures, or menaces; third—treating 


The sentence was approv- | M 


with contempt his superior, being in the execution of 
his office; fourth—scandalous conduct; fifth—negli- 
gence in the performance of his duty; sixth—disobey- 

2d article of rules, &c. “for the naval service, 
under the head of “officers in general;” seventh—dis- 
obeying the “regulations relative to naval ns 
and their assistants;” he was found guilty of part of 
the 2nd, of the 3d and 6th charges; and not guilty of 
the Ist, 4th, 5th and 7th charges; and sentenced to be 
suspended upon half pay for the term of five years 
from the 13th July, 1841. Sentence disapproved, 
Oct. 29, 1841. 


Purser H. Bamar was tried upon the following 
charges: 

First—Disobedience of orders; second—conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman; third—neg- 
lect of duty; fourth—disrespect to his superior officer; 
found guilty of the lst and 2nd, and not guilty of the 
3d and 4th; and sentenced to be publicly reprimanded 
in general orders, to be read on board every ship in 
commission, and at every naval station. Sentence 
disapproved, Nov. 1, 1841. ` 


Navat Mepicat Boarn. A board of naval sur- 

geons assembled at Philadelphia, on the 22d ultimo, 

or the examination of assistant surgeons for pro- 

motion, and of candidates for admission into the na- 

vy. The board consists of surgeon W. P. C. Barton, 

resident. Surgeons T. Williamson, T. Dillard, W. 
. W. Ruschenberger, and J. F. Brooke, members. 


A large and respectable meeting of the citizens of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the 22d ult. passed 
several resolutions in relation to their navy yard, 
among which was one soliciting the secretary of the 
navy to cause the ship Vermont, or the frigate Cum- 
berland, to be finished and launched the coming win- 
ter, and fitted for the service; or in case it should be 

udged inexpedient to finish either of said ships, that 

e would cause a steam frigate to be built this winter 
at their yard, as the frame for such a vessel is already 
provided at the station. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


Governors oF THE states. Tha following isa 
complete list of the governors of the several states 
and territories, including the results of the recent 


elections. Just half of the governors of states are 
whigs. Their names are in italics. 
States. Governors. 

Maine, John Fairfield. 
New Hampshire, John Page. 
Vermont, Charles Paine. 
Massachusetts, John Davis. 
Rhode Island, Samuel W. King. 
Connecticut, Wm. N. Elisworth. 
New York, Wm. H. Seward. 
New Jersey, Wm. Pennington. 
Pennsylvania, David R. Porter. 
Delaware, Wm. B. Cooper. 
Maryland, Francis Thomas. 
Virginia, John Rutherford, Acting. 
North Carolina, John M. Morehead. 
South Carolina, John P. Richardson. 
Georgia, Charles J. McDonald. 
Alabama, ven Fitzpatrick. 
Mississippi, T. A. Tucker. 
Louisiana, A. B. Roman. 
Arkansas, Archibald Yell. 
Tennessee, James C. Jones. 
Kentucky, Robert B. Letcher. o 
Ohio, kar Corwin. 
Michigan, ohn S. Barry. 
Indiana, Samuel Bigger. 
Illinois, Thomas Carlin. 

issouri, Thomas Reynolds. 
Florida Territory, Richard K. Call. 
Wiskonsin do. Henry Dodge 
Iowa do. Augustus C. Dodge 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Tue convention which assembled for the pur- 
pose of framing a constitution for the state, the third 
that has assembled for that purpose within a few 
years past, after agreeing upon some of the provi- 
sions of such an instrument, has adjournod to re-as- 
semble in February next. It wiil be time enough to 
insert their project when it is completed. The au- 
thority of the convention in the premises is disputed, 
the existing PER having in no way authorised 
or recognised its assembling. 


NEW YORK. i 
AssemBLY. Inthe list of members of assembly, 
which was inserted page 163, not having then receiv- 
ed the returns from kland county, the name of 
Epw’p D. Nove ues, elected, was not included. 
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` Erection STATISTICS ror 1840 ann 1841—From 
the official returs. Complete returns of the votes for 
senators, in the several districts, at the late election, 
cin with the vote for presidential election in 


First senate district. 


1841. 1840. 


(en nn T Nana, 
Counties. V. B. Whig. Ab. V.B. Harr. Ab. 
New York 16,303 16,123 185 21,935 20,958 179 
Kings 2,523 2,708 48 3,156 3,298 26 
Richmond 816 767 — 861 903 — 
Total 19,642 19,638 173 25,952 25,159 205 
Van Buren majority 4. V. Buren maj. 793. 
Second senate district. 

Dutchess 4,936 4,238 4 5,362 5,355 13 
Orange 4,124 2,849 10 4,845 4,371 3 
Ulster 4,031 3,598 3 4,280 4,491 2 
Sullivan 1,510 1,196 5 1,679 1-475 9 
Rockland 790 201 — 1,657 637 -- 
Putnam 1,033 354 — 1,583 920 — 
Westchester 2,916 2,185 — 4,354 4,083 8 
Suffolk 1,902 901 2 3,482 2,415 1 
Queens 2,134 1,722 — 2,550 2,522 2 
Total 23,376 17,194 24 29,792 26,269 365 


Van Buren maj. 6,182. V. B. maj. 3,523. 


l Third senate district. 
Albany 6,045 5,474 71 5,944 6,372 45 
Rennselaer 5,393 5,132 68 5,424 5,752 32 
Schenectady 1,667 1,536 1,579 1,752 5 
Greene 3,063 2,388 — 3,258 2,991 7 
Delaware 3,201 1,867 32 3,849 2,988 13 
Schoharie 2,794 1,991 38 3,345 2,895 ll 
Columbia 4,104 3,619 5 4,478 4297 6 

Total 26,267 22,007 216 27,877 27,037 119 


Van Buren maj. 4,260. V. B. maj. 847. 


Fourth senate district. 
Herkimer 3,752 2,311 187 4,350 3,118 70 
Montgomery 2,868 2,348 30 3,293 2,828 9 
Fulton & Ham. 1,814 1,736 121 1,867 2,087 24 
Saratoga 2,805 3,560 25 3,873 4,416 20 
Clinton 1,866 1,666 41 1,828 2,023 31 
~ Essex 1,623 2,063 3 1,789 2677 — 
Eranklin 1,082 1,184 34 1,110 1,440 6 
St. Lawrence 4,527 3,525 95 4,751 4,803 — 
Washington 2,913 4,061 143 3,024 5,071 33 
Warren 1,471 852 42 1,411 1,306 5 
Total 25,721 23,306 721 27,301 29,709 198 
Van Buren maj. 2,415. = Whig maj. 2,408. 
Fifth senate district. 

Oneida 6,436 4,832 749 7,768 7,156 351 
Oswego 3,753 3,377 283 3,907 4,192 151 
Jefferson §,212 4,723 205 5,930 6,257 59 
Lewis 1,672 1,444 65 1,755 1,718 37 
Otsego 4,785 3,158 135 5,580 4,856 57 
Madison 3,875 3,398 430 4,114 4,266 254 
Total 25,738 20,934 1867 28,754 28,445 809 


Van Buren maj. 4,804. V. B. maj. 309. 
Sixth senate district. 


Chenango 3,987 3,813 57 3,995 4,386 25 
Chemung 2,039 1,347 17 2,296 1,698 8 
Livingston 2,296 3,228 109 2,634 3,916 52 
Steuben . 4,191 3,014 60 4,320 4,081 12 
Broome 1,960 1,995 48 2,131 2,395 2) 
Tioga 2,020 1,551 4 2,180 1,925 5 
Tompkins 3,405 3,381 70 3,557 3,969 32 
Allegany 3,158 3,210 179 3,382 4,132 — 
Cattaraugus 2,394 2,249 174 2,475 2,966 64 

Total 25,450 23,788 718 27,470 29,468 249 


Van Buren maj. 1,662. Whig maj. 1,998. 
Seventh senate district. 


Onondaga 6,567 5,797 261 6,561 6,557 105 
Seneca 2,413 1,987 49 2,472 2,466 10 
Wayne 3,817 3,626 112 3,997 4,309 36 
Yates 1,987 1,714 54 2,087 2,072 44 
Cayuga 4,808 4,515 186 4,863 5,172 73 
Ontario 3,276 3,857 265 3,451 4,828 152 
Cortland 2,151 2,232 161 2,229 2,664 44 

Total 25,019 23,628 1088 25,660 23,058 464 


Van Buren maj. 1,391. Whig maj. 2,408. 
Eighth senate district. 
23 


Monroe 4,043 4,966 237 4,835 6,468 64 
Chautauque 2,673 4,035 36 3,345 5,985 20 
Erie 2.861 3,803 217 3,683 6,787 48 
Niagara 1,7183 2,121 155 2219 2963 72 
Orleans 2,045 T 124 2,231 2,606 77 
Genesce 1,706 2,439 aa 
Wyoming 1451 1,847 33259909 7,056 170 
Total 16,762 20,906 1135 19,927 31,865 481 


Whig maj. 4,144. Whig maj. 11,938. 
"Including 423 votes for Edward Varney. 


RECAPITULATION. 
1841. 1840. 

mÁ 
District. V. B. Whig. Abol. V. B. Harr. Abol. 
First 19,642 19,638 173 25,952 25,159 205 
Second 23,377 17,194 24 29,792 26,269 38 
Third 26,267 22,007 216 27,877 27,037 119 
Fourth 25,721 23,306 661 27,301 29,709 198 
Fifth 25,738 20,934 1,867 28,754 28,445 809 
Sixth 25,450 23,788 718 27,470 29,468 249 
Seventh25,019 23,628 1,088 25,660 28,068 464 
Eighth 16,762 20,906 1,135 19,927 31,865 451 


Total 187,976 171,401 5,882 212,733 226,020 2,533 
Van Buren sea Ai 16,575. Whig majori- 
ty in 1840, 13,297. hig falling off, 56,619. Van 
uren ditto, 24,757. Aggregate vote in 1541, 364,659. 
E ae in 1840, 441,236. Less vote this year, 
j 627. 
It will be seen that the comparison is made with 
the vote for Gen. Harrison last year, which was far 
above that of the other whig tickets. 


Genesre VaLLey Canar. Extensive preparations 
were made at Danville on the 23d, to celebrate the 
letting in of the water into that portion of the canal 
between Mount Morris and Danville. The whole 
navigable distance is now about 50 miles. 


Erie Canat. The Syracuse Journal says some 
ten or twelve sections oft the enlarged canal, between 
Utica and Rome, were let by the commissioners last 
week. Fouror five hundred persons, it is stated, 
were present, desirous of obtaining work. 


Low waTER IN THE CanaL. The water in the 
canal this forenoon was lower than it has been at 
any time since the completion of the work. It was 
measured this morning in the deepest part, just on 
the southeast side of Commercial street bridge, and 
was found to be only 15 inches in depth. Of course 
the passage of boats is impossible. Near by some 
thirty men, under the direction of Superintendent 
Baker, are at work deepening a portion of the canal 
bed. They labor as much at their case, so far as 
water is concerned, as men employed in ordinary 
ditching or draining. [Buffalo Commercial. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CANALS AND RAIL ROADS. Mr. John Dougherty, 
in a communication dated Hollidaysburg, Nov. 3d, 
addressed to the legislature of the state recommends 
a variety of reforms in the management of the ca- 
nals and rail roads of that state. He recommends 
that the repairs on all these state works should be 
made by contracts—the contracts to be made in short 
sections, and with men who will themselves do the 
work, and not to contractors who will underlet. He 
recommends that the Jocomotives on the Columbia 
rail road should be leased to individuals, one engine 
to a man, the lessees to run them on their own ac- 
count, and also that owners of locomotives be au- 
thoriscd to run them on their own account. This 
system we presume would introduce a salutary com- 
petition in speed, though it would hardly tend to 
promote the safety of passengers. He is of opinion 
that on this system the cost of motive power, which 
at present amounts to $1 30 per ton from Philadel- 
phia to Columbia, would be greatly reduced. He 
recommends that all tolls should he charged to the 
merchandise, instead of being charged on the car, 
and that it should not exceed 43 per ton of 2,000 
Ibs. for hardware, $2 for groceries, $] 50 for flour 
and wheat, and $] for coal and plaster, and that the 
motive power should not exceed 50 cents. He re- 
commends an increase in the length of locks, so as 
to admit of the use of Jarger boats. By means of 
these and other reforms he maintains that the Penn- 
sylvania route of communication between the At- 
lantic and the valley of the Ohio may compete suc- 
cessfully with the New York canal and the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road; and that the Pennsylvania 
public works may be made preductive of revenue to 
the state. 


VIRGINIA. 

Socvrn Western Roan. The Lynchburg Virgi- 
nian, of November 15, contains the following memo- 
rial prepared in pursuance to a resolution of the late 
Christianburg convention, in relation to this subject. 
To the general assembly of the commonwealth of Virginia. 

The memorial of the subscribers, citizens of respect- 

Sully represents: 

That your memorialists desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the general assembly to a subject which they 
feel to be one of the greatest importance to them.— 
They do not forget, that on more than one occasion, 
and in various shapes, the construction of a road, hav- 
ing for its object the connection of the southwestern 
counties of the state with James river, and some of 
the principal markets of Virginia, has been brought 
before your body. But they are also painfully sensi- 


ble, that nothing has yet been effected: Deeply im 
pressed with the importance of such a work to the 
interests, not only of the southwest, but of a large 
portion of the eastern part of the state, they again 
ea and most urgently, bring that subject 
before you, and ask the construction of a good Me- 
Adamised road from the Tennessee line near Abing- 
don, to the most eligible point on James river, and 
that the work be executed wholly by the state, and 
be commenced forthwith. 

Your memorialists deem it unnecessary, at this day, 
to urge at length the various arguments and motives, 
in behalf of this important measure, which arise on 
every hand, and crowd themselves upon the mind.— 
Yet they cannot forbear to suggest to the general as- 
sembly some of the most important facts and consi- 
derations which tend to the adoption of the project. 

It is the southwest that asks this boon—a section 
of country more rich than any other part of the state 
in its resources of every kind—but, abundant as these 
resources are, they are rendered of but little compa- 
rative value by the destitution of commercial facili- 
ties. Remote from the markets of the country, and 
denied by nature those easy and cheap channels of 
intercourse which elsewhere exist, the products of a 
soil teeming with fertility, if cultivated beyond the 
limit of our own wants, must rot upon our farms, 
and our unequalled mineral wealth be confined in its 
circulation, and in its use, to the extent of a difficult 
and expensive land transportation. 

The soil of the southwestern counties is notorious- 
ly rich; and possessing a climate favorable to the 
growth of almost every article which can be culti- 
vated in the state, the only limit to its production is 
the want of markets; and notwithstanding the dis- 
tance of those points which we seek the aid of the 
general assembly to reach, many of those products 
might be profitably cultivated, even in that remote 
quarter. 5 

There is, perhaps, no part of the United States 
which comprises, within a small compass, so much 
mineral wealth, as a few of the southwestern coun- 
ties. 

The counties of Wythe, Smyth, Washington and 
an extensive adjoining district in the state of Tennes- 
see, abound in iron ore, of the richest quality, and af- 
ford iron equal to any whatever. Numerous mane- 
factories of this metal exist, which produce a quan- 
tity sufficient for the supply of the country around, 
and furnish to the distant southwestern states a small 
amount by the precarious means of the winter fresh- 
ets. 


The salt of Washington and Smyth counties, is 
equal to any in the world. The water from which 
it is made is saturated with that mineral; and recent 
search has ascertained the fact, that it Hows froma 
thick deposite of rock salt. Upwards of 100,000 
bushels are annually made, a portion of which is sent 
off on the winter floods to East Tennessce. 

The lead mines, in the county of Wythe, are capa- 
ble of supplying the demand for that metal to almost 
any extent; and though the manufacture of it now lan- 
guishes on account of the low price in market, and 
the high price of transportation, upwards of 400 tons 
are annually made. 

But the most valuable of the minerals of that region 
is the gypsum, which is found in Washington and 
Smyth counties. Extending over a tract of country 
not less than 12 miles in length, and existing in beds 
of immense thickness, it may be said to be inexhaus- 
tible. This mineral is the more valuable, from its 
great purity—its quality being far superior to that 
brought from abroad. 

All these substances exist in such abundance, that 
any quantity can be produced which the market might 
require: 

Your memorialists need not enlarge upon the be- 
nefit that must result from affording to all these in- 
terests some facility for the conveyance of such 
abundant agricultural and mineral products to mar 
ket. To develope to their full extent such resources— 
to impart activity and energy to an extensive and 
rich section of the state—to give wealth and com- 
mercial prosperity to a hitherto ncglected part of our 
common country—are surely objects, the attainment 
of which may be justly deemed the duty of our go- 
vernment. 

But the benefits which must result from the con- 
templated improvement, would not be confined to the 
southwest. e seek, through this measure, to en- 
large a commerce now small, with the eastern part of 
Virginia. The principal towns upon James river, 
together with the country around them, cannot fail 
to reap a harvest from it, rich in proportion to the 
degree of facility afforded. The proposed work can- 
not fail, in our view to have a further tendency in 
the highest degree desirable. The merchandise for 
the consumption of the southwest, including a large 
part of east Tennessee, is purchased generally in the 
cities north of Virginia. The construction of the 
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proposed road, together with the James River canal, 
would make that the line not only of transport, but 
‘of travel, for those merchants; and we look with con- 
fidence to the result, that, before long, that purchas- 
ing trade would stop in the principal towns of our 
own state, the merchants of which will not permit a 
commerce so valuable to pass by them to more dis- 
tant points beyond our. border. . 
‘ To the James river improvement, which is regard- 
ed as the great work of the state, its effect must be 
ý AA advantageous. Terminating at a point 
igh up on that river the stimulus thus afforded to 


— —— m ae 


We appeal, then, to the general assembly, to be-| “Mr. A. Rhett gave notice of the introduction of 
stow this rich and long deferred boon upon a part of; a bill relating to the pending controversy between 
the state hitherto but little obtrusive as to its claims | New York and the Old Dominion, about reclaiming 
upon their attention and patronage. We ask of jus- fugitive slaves. It is understood to be a simple 
tice to extend to that quarter of our commonwealth | transcript, with ‘a few alterations, of what is called 
those facilities of intercourse, which we have hereto- the Virginia inspection law, and, I presume, will be 
fore cheerfully seen it bestow, with a liberal hand, | unanimously passed. How can the state do other- 
upon other more favorable regions. And we urge | WIse, if she sets a particle of value on her safety, 
the adoption, and immediate prosecution, of the pro- and the pledge she gave to her sister states of the 
ject the more strongly, hecause in our view it cannot | south, when the matter of Maine and Georgia came 
fail to prove profitable to the state as a mere source | Up two sessions ago.” 

of income, at the same time that the interests of both 
the west and the east will be greatly promoted, and 
ae : distant parts of the commonwealth be brought near- 
your memorialists took upon the projected road as 


a : er. and bound more closely to each other, by increas- 
he most valuable auxiliary that can be devised to ed intercourse and Fatal leres, VY 


that work, and to be so essential to a full develo at: “Wl ey , 
ment of its great utility, that it should rather be e And zour memories Will over prat, $E 
garded as a necessary part of that magnificent under- 
taking. i 

Nor is this subject to be regatded with a view to 
the commerce of southwestern Virginia only. The 
broad and rich valley of the Holston extends into 
east Tennessee, where its character for fertility and 
productiveness is maintained, and the same facilities 
which will stimulate, and throw into eastern Virginia, 
the trade of the southwestern counties, will draw 
along the same channel, and to the same points, the 
commerce of an extensive and rich portion of the 
state of Tennessce. | ~ 
_ The proposed road becomes of greater importance, 
when it is recollected, that the state of Tennessee is 
prosecuting the improvements of her own territory 
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GEORGIA. 

Sewaror Berniew—inetroctions. A majority of 
the committee in the Georgia legislature on the state 
of the republic have made a report instructing julgo 
Berrien to resign his seat in the senate of the United 
States. The report protests against the distribution 
bill and the bank bills. The minority were to make 
a counter report. , i a 


southwestern commerce, would pour into that canal 
a greatly increased quantity of tonnage. Indeed, 


University. -Professor Sylvester. We are happy 
to announce the arrival of this gentleman—the new- 
ly appointed professor of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia—an event which was distinguished on 
the part of the students by a brilliant illumination. 

. The number of students has swelled to about 175, 
which is a full average of Reese sessions at this 
period, and affords a favorable augury of the continu- 
ed prosperity and usefulness of the institution. 

[ Charlottesville Adv. 


Constitution. A movement is making among the 
people of the western part of Virginia, to procure 
an alteration in the constitution, so as to apportion 
representation on the basis of a white population. 


with a vigor which promises the best results. A rail Several public meetings have been held, and the pa- 
‘road, extending from Charleston, in South Carolina, pers are discussing the subject with great earnestness. 
-by Augusta, into Georgia, is now under construction The late census showing a majority of white popula- 
to the border of Tennessee; and that state is actively tion west of the Blue Ridge, the people of that sec- 
prosecuting the continuation of the road within her | #05 Say they suffer great injustice in not having a 


wn territory ille. <- | controlling voice in the councils of the state. 
pan tere ry E Me ET er Gua netics To effect the object, some propose a convention, 


moreover, strong assurance given to us that Tennes- . ; j: 
sce will extend, from the N snis line, whatever while others are disposed first to make a trial in the 
assembly. The existing constitution rovides for a 


‘work may be constructed to that point on our part ‘ . 
at least to Knoxville—perhaps to Nashville; a large Tappar T no a of two-thirds of 
fund is now in her hands, which there is strong rea- each house of the general assembly. 


son to belicve will be applied to this object. The 
completion of these plans will form a Jong and highly 
important line of communication between the coun- 
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ALABAMA. 

Tur LecisLaTore adjourned after a nine day’s 
session. Among the acts was one for as cial elec- 
tion of members of congress in not less than twenty 
days from „the date of e -governor’s proclamation; 
and another sanctioning the suspension of specie 
payments indefinitely. olutions expressing the 
opinion that New York is. wrong in the Virginia 
controversy, and pledging Alabama to Virginia; 
others, in relation to the death of hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis. Members to wear crape for thirty days, and 
the governor to convey to the widow of the deceas- 
ed the sincere condolence of the state of Alabama. 


“The joint: preamble aud resolutions (says the 
Tuscaloosa Flag of the 17th inst.) introduced in the 
senate on Saturday last, by the hon. W. K. Baylor, 
of Jefferson, against the reception of the rtion of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands that 
may fall to the share of this state in the grand scheme 
of bribery, devised by Mr. Clay, had their second 
reading in that body on Monday, and were referred 
to the committee on federal relations. We do not 
know what will be the character of the report the 


‘cc i i - ` ; 
Resumption IN Virainia. “Our intelligent cor-| committee will make on them. 


respondent proposes the lst of E as the pe- 
ret ora a se of aerate the rans south seen e O. Ns should reter for our 
A E commerce E a 7 of August, or pron an anir CAI: 
tavel inthe United States ’ The zeneral asachi if practicable. The sooner, certainly, the better.— 
cannot fail to perceive the danger Bhat the e luablo But we min hey ari = Saree Jays sans the 
; . 
and rich trade of the southwest may seek a southern a i p umed he A arvest of 
guii ana De Suo S james river, quick me i o aE and come o a aa ie 
nak. shall be made, and made at ’ brought to market, and come into requisition, and 
Th. $ Gr A fa 2 once, KERT furnish available funds for the resumption of pay- 
i e Er o TERT ARE Pe 1 q | ments and the solid support of our bank credit. Itis 
any ae a Able nee th A will f e EAN better to wait a short time, to allow these institutions 
Fie sete r tof th iar i f th rae rare fhetmeans of maintaining their specie payments when 
ption to most of the projects of that xina, 210 | they commence, rather than precipitately begin the 


-which the state has hitherto engaged. No accurate | resumption and then be compelled to close the vaults 
estimate can be made of the amount of transportation again.” [Richmond Enq. 


along the route annnally at present; but enough is 
known to justify the assertion, that not less than 
50,000 tons is now transported on it, even under the 
resent most unfavorable circumstances. Under the 
impulse given to the industry and energy of the coun- 
try by the projected work, the increase of transpor- 
‘tation must be great; and when to that is added the 
tolls derived from travel, no doubt can exist as to the 
profit of the work to the state. 

The practicability of the easy and cheap construc- 
tion of such a road is not now a matter of any doubt. 
Its general direction would conform to that of our 
mountains, and along its whole length but one ridge 

"of any magnitude is to be encountered, which can be 

_ surmounted at any grade that may be desired. The 
materials best adapted to that kind of road abound 
every where; and labor and other necessaries for such 
work can be procured perhaps more cheaply than in 
any other part of the country., More than one sur- 
vey of the southwestern part of the Valley has been 
made by the engineers of the state, whose reports 
are in the possession of the general assembly, and 
with the information which they afford, as well as 
his own personal observation, the principal engineer 
of the state estimates the cost, exclusive of bridges, 
at $3,000 per mile, which taking the distance to be 
190 miles, would amount to $570,000. Cheaply, in- 
deed, would all its advantages be purchased at a 
price so far below thcir value. 

Your memorialists refer the general assembly to 
the procecdings of the convention of delegates kom 
a nùmber of the southwestern counties upon this sub- 
ject, held at Christiansburg, on the 25th day of Octo- 
ber, 1841, a copy of which is ordered to be laid be- 
fore you herewith. It will be seen that this memo- 
rial is submitted to you in obedience to, and in con- 
Sormity with, the resolutions of that numerous and 
talented assembly. | -| clear, vigorous, laborious head. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Tue Stats Bonns. The hon. John Henderson, 
late U. S. senator of the state, has addressed a long 
letter to his constituents, from which we extract the 
following in regard to the policy of the state on the 
subject of the state bonds: | 


“Mississippi now surpasses four of her sister states 
of the old thirteen, and three of the new states, in re- 
presentative population. We grow the largest agri- 
cultural export of any state in the union, and the lar- 

st for its population, of any state in the world— 

esides growing as much corn for home consumption 
as all the New England states together. If, there- 
fore, we had all our bonds to pay without assistance 
from the banks that owe them, and this payment 
was assessed equally upon a full cotton crop of a sin- 
gle year, it would only diminish the year’s product as 
left for enjoyment of our citizens to an ordinary short 
crop. I, of course, will be understood in this pro 
sition as using it only to expose the exaggerated fal- 
lacies of those who would cheat our citizens out of 
their good sense and good faith by alarming their 
apprehensions with the imagined burdens of taxation 
and ann conen e sael e. TS to 
support the honor and integrity of the state. Noone 
SOUTH CAROLINA. found in thi supposes our debt is to be paid in asingle year. The 
Tue Governor's mEssace, will be found in this! contract does not authorise it, and no financial pru- 
number of the Register. | dence would justify or require it. But it is clear, if 

THe LEGISLATURE. The Columbia correspodent | our citizens could survive one short crop without ruin 
of the Charleston Mercury writes on the 24th Nov. | they could, if necessitated, pay this whole debt in a 

«The business of the session begins already to as- single year from the proceeds of a full crop, with no 
sume an interesting character, and as there is full| greater distress than a failure of less than half of a 
four weeks to Christmas, a good deal of important single export crop would cost them. As a question 
matter will be introduced and disposed of. The | of policy then, how mistaken and mischevious is that 
distribution bill will be repudiated with promptitude | which proposes to our citizens the repudiation of our 
and unanimity, to the lasting honor of the state. The | state bonds? All will agree our debt is a large one, 
committees on Federal relations, of both housesare, and requires good economy to pay it without some in- 
I learn, very decided on the point, and will make | convenience, All will concur in condemning the 
stron reports at an early day. J udge Huger has, | causcs which devolved this debt upon us. But to jus- 
with his characteristic decision and high-mindedness | tify or excuse the principle of repudiation, we exag- 
led off in the senate, and all the prominent men are jae the debt—we exaggerate the respective bur- 
of one mind, as well in as out of the legislature. ens necessary to discharge it—we give to ourselves 

“The governor’s message, which has given the| the worse reputation abroad, in exaggerating the 
most general and cordial satisfaction, was to-day dis- moral delinquencies of our citizens and public func- 
sected, and its several parts turned over to the Ve tionaries, in contracting the debt and wasting the 
per committees, on motion of Mr. Phillips. The proceeds. Every matter of apprehension, of oblo- 
committee on federal relations will have their hands | quy, or censure Is exaggerate for the purpose of 
full, you may depend, but not more than the broad nerving the people with a spirit of bitterness and ex- 
back of the able chairman, col. Hunt, can easily car- asperation, requisite to ado ting the desperate and 
ry, and we shall soon see some of the results of his ee poly ve OTOS the bonds and plighted 

aith of the state. | 


Porutar Epvcation. There appears to be a ge- 
neral movement on this subject in many p: of the 
state. The citizens of Richmond and Henrico met 
on Nov. 15, Gen. Lambert, the mayor, presided, and 
Thos. Ritchie was appointed secretary. A deputa- 
tion of 10 deputies from the city, and of 10 from the 
county was appointed to re resent them in the state 
education convention to be held at Richmond on the 
9th of December. 
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In this state of things, the several communities 
abroad and around us are watching this singular con- 
test with astonishment, derision, pity or reproach.— 
Its tendency is to check emigration to the state, and 
promote that of our citizens from the state. It di- 
minishes the price of our real property and its citi- 
zens; and none of us, in the estimate of strangers, can 
or do escape a portion of the moral blight which this 
question inflicted upon us. I doubt much if those 
who for months past have been e in this strife, 
excited by party violence and prejudiced by their pe- 
cuniary interest which this question involves, appre- 
hend its consequences and perceive its bearings with 
unbiassed judgment. Most of you, my fellow citi- 
z, are emigrants from the state of Virginia, North 


South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and Ten- |b 


Your former friends and acquaintances in those 
states can have no interest in this agitating subject, 
aside from your honor and prosperity. fiare you 
deemed it of suficient importance to ascertain how 
these impartial judges regard the question? You can- 
not be indifferent to their good opinion nor to the 
honor of the state of your adoption. Now, as for 
months past, I have heard much more of this subject 
without than within the state, I will pledge you my 
best judgment and information that not one in twenty 
of the citizens of those states, who have noticed the 
subject, but condemns the anti-bond policy urged for 


tion as will secure the most efficient action of the 
democratic party.” 

On this topic the Steubenville Gazette says—The 
Van Buren party have not yet fixed either upon 
time or place for their convention. If our present 
excellent governor, Corwin, will consent to be again 
a candidate for that office, we cannot perceive the 
necessity for a convention. Nota true democrat in 
the state will refuse to yield him his support, and we 
trust he will not decline a re-election. It would 

ive the senior editor of this paper great pleasure, to 

ave, again, the opportunity of calling to “order” 
and organizing another twenty-five thousand hard 
fisted stout hearted democrats. If a democratic con- 
vention must he holden, we rather think that Colum- 
us is the most suitable place. But we are willing 
to leave the whole matter to the democratic cen- 
tral committee. 


Erection Sratistics. The Ohio State Journal, 
says: “We are indebted to a friend for the following 
compilation of the total vote given at the late elec- 
tion in this state for members of the legislature. In 
Stark and Butler counties, the whigs made no regu- 
lar opposition. In Summit, the election turned upon 
the county seat question. The vote of Athens could 
not be obtained. In these four counties, last year’s 
vote is given, except Athens, where Corwin’s majo- 
rity only is given. This calculation is made from 


. : the highest vote given to each party. 
our adoption. No evasive plea in abatement, even i , 
if tecipararily successful, will justify us in the judg- Ad Was 4 aad Licki ae fi 
ment of our peers. moral sense of communities Alea 508740 Cang cai a 
and of mankind will condemn us. R niab ae Seno ras i 45 
ia. ea you Wi urge oe measure, ree Athens z ped cas 618 OT 
a astrous majority against the ment of these : 
bonds—what then? How long canard e position be pe Imont ett apes Sarai ssn aca 
vindicated? Suppose you were to maintain that posi- Butler 2083 3245 Medina 378 9 
tion five years—-beside the dishonor, which a score of Ca: cil 1516 1505 Mei ms. Moe 1,157 
years could not efface, I verily believe as a question Cham jens 10 Moe aca 580 
of dollars and tents, the state would lose more in |ç} id gn 1503708 Miami. isa 1 oan 
consequence of its position in that time than would | Clermont 1835 2.29) Monro ST 07 
be sufficient to pay the debt. And what finally, after Cinan 1633 911 Monies 363 aoa 
al? Does any one suppose if the banks are unable | CoJunibi hee woe Montgomery ao à, 
to pay these bonds they are to remain forever unpaid? Cosh a 1142 1557 Me an "341 aA 
Trust no such counsellors. No. After we shall have Crawford ’ 492 778 Otto sh 1 rf 
run the round of dishonor and humility, and greatly +œ, a 2123 1.594/P aig 38 104 
diminished or retarded the resources of our state, Dark oga 965 976 Per, mg 972 1.67 
either from coercion ©r a constrained choice, we | Da] i 1357 1.612 Pick 1.767 He 
shall at last pay the bends. Honesty, therefore is ea 353 Pik way 599 1,610 
still the better policy. .Not more honorable merely, Fairfield 1.370 2484P ia 2 196 po 
but in this instance a great deal cheaper. For if we Fave le "399 734 Pr he ssa 1,870 
cripple the credit and resources of the state by a vote Pro ak! 2326 1.705 Aes © "309 1,222 
of repudiation, each dollar we shall afterwards pay | Gaia 9sg’659|Richland 2 447 
will have cost us two. Every incentive, then, save | G = i ichlan np 3,092 
the temporary succes» of a party, urges us to the yin rae rete oe we 1,958 
public recognition of our state bonds—the prompt aca. 3132 2060 Sei fae | agi 668 
payment of the interest thereby due, and a renewed Hamilton 1936 2 4 Gece ae PA 
i Ì ’ ’ 
in 
Governor McNuit’s letter to the bankers, Hope & | Harrison 1,835 1,781|Summit_ 2,451 1,728 
Co. of Europe, in reply to their enquiries, will be | Hen 117 Trumbull 2,626 2,892 
‘found on page 388 of the last vol. (60) of the Regis- | Highland 1,724 1,668/Tuscarawas 1,789 1,425 
ter—and furnishes the opposite view on the subject ae or 1 £ vac Week 100 ve 
of those bonds. The letter is now extensively co- | Huron 1,717 1,416{Warren 1,768 1,220 
pied into the public journals of the day without re- | Jackson 594  772|Washington 1,915 1,326 
ference to its authority. Jefferson 2,046 2,244 Wa ne 1,206 1,980 
wee Knox 1,787 2,058] Williams 298 379 
| OHIO. Lake 1,164  564|Wood 335 377 
PRoposeD WHIG CONVENTION. A suggestion is| Lawrence 479 456 
thrown out by the standard at McConnelsville, se- Total whig vote 106,573 
conded by the Times, at Cambridge, for holding a| Total Van Buren vote 104,533 
whig state convention sometime next spri : ne 
g sta p ng at Zanes- Whig majority 2,040 


ville, for the nomination of a whig candidate for go- 
vernor. Zanesville Pelan. 

The Scioto Gazette in allusion to the subject says: 
“The ah Sila to hold a state convention takes 
like wild-fire. The good whigs of Ohio are chafin 
for another contest with their opponents, in which 
our friends are determined to come off victorious. 
The time and the place for the meeting of the con- 
vention, are now only to be determined. We vote 
for the anniversary of Washington’s birth day, as the 
time; and Columbus as the r Our experience in 
conventions proves to us that it is no favor to the 
pore of any town to hold a great gathering in it. 

t the people of Ohio have a claim on Columbus, 
for it was their money to a great d that made 
that city what she is. Therefore, ough the eee 
folks of Zanesville may be anxious to display their 
well known hospitality, it is too much to ask it of 
them. Let the Buckeye whigs meet at their own 
state capitol, yb i is central, and easy of access 
from all parts of the state. 

_Proroszp Van Buren convention. The Van Bu- 
ren central committee have published a circular ad- 
dressed to the party, calling a convention at Colum- 
bus on the 8th of January next, “to nominate a can- 
didate for governor, and form such a state organiza- | 


Common scnoots or Cincinnati. We are in- 
debted to the kindness of E. P. Langdon, esq. for a 
copy of the twelfth annual report to the city council 
rendred by the board of trustees and visiters, includ- 
ing the report of the board of examiners and inspec- 
tors from which we derive the following extracts: 

Government and instruction. The schools are so 
arranged as to form four general es under each 
principal teacher. The pupils of the first, or higher 
grade, taught by the principals; the seoond by the 
Ist assistants; the third by the 2d assistants; and the 
oe by the ~ panan airn. o attention 
is paid to having the schoo rly graded, it is 
found that one teacher can teach: a mich larger 
number of scholars, without an increase of labor, 
— could be taught by him, were no such grades 

©. 

It has been the unceasing effort of the trustees to 
make the course of instruction uniform in all the 
schools, and to infuse into the minds of the pupils 
the necessity of being strictly moral in their conduct, 
to use chaste and pure language, and to be polite and 
kind to all with whom they associate. 

The lamented Judge Buel, in the fifth volume of 
the Cultivator, has said, “CHILDREN BELONG TO THE 


` | port of schools. 
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REPUBLIC. Thus taught the Spartans and thus we 
should teach. As the twig is bent, so will the tree 
incline. If we sow tares we cannot expect to 
wheat. Children are the materials, the wood, bri 
and mortar, if we may $o express ourselves, which 
are to com our temple of freedom, and if the 
the materials are bad or unsound, dilapidation will 
ensue and the beautiful fabric will, ere , fall to 
the If children are brought up in idleness, 
they are too often useless to themselves and become 
a tax upon society. If they are not taught to do 
they will learn to do evil. If they are brought 
up in ignorance, they are, in a manner unfitted to 
disch the high duties which devolve upon free- 
men. the mental soil is not culticated, weeds and 
brambles, and thorns will spring up spontaneous- 
ly, to the great anngyance of the community. As 
every man’s vote weighs alike in the political scale, 
it were well for all, that every man had enough of 
good sense and independence, to cast his vote honest- 
Ph And the best way to insure this a Sark 
oundation of usefulness in youth—to teach the hands 
to work and the mind to think.” 

School revenue. The revenue is mainly derived 
from a general tax upon the property of the city— 
one mill on the dollar for building purposes, and one 
mill on the dollar for tuition—making two mills on 
the dollar levied by the city for school p , over 
and above the state tax. The state has heretofore 
levied a tax of two mills on the dollar for the sup- 
The law left it discretionary with 
the commissioners of each county in the state, to 
reduce the school tax for the state in their res . 
tive counties, to any sum not less than one mill to 
the dollar. And without any call for the exercise of 
this power from the people, the commissioners of 
Hamilton county have taken off one mill on the dol- 
lar; thereby doing to the common schools of the 
county all the injury that their official stations per- 
mitted them to do. It has taken one-half of the 
support from the schools in the county, and one-third 
from our city schools, so far as the fund raised by 
taxes is concerned. 

The provision in the law no doubt was a wise one, 
and intended for the benefit of counties otherwise 
expressly provided for, or those in which the inhabi- 
tants were so thinly settled, as to render a hoe boos 
ment of a full organization of the school system 
within their boundaries advisable. But that the old, 
populous, wealthy, enterprising, patriotic and bene- 
volent county of Hamilton should be pia eel! 
such a thrust at her honor, interests, and educational 
hi was never contemplated by the framers of that 
aw. 

That the representatives from Hamilton county 
never contemplated a reduction in the school tax here, 
is evident from the fact that they imposed addition- 
al duties upon the trustees, which are attended with 
a large increase in the school expenditures:—such as 
the establishment of German English schools, and 
evening schools for apprann ees; &c. Instead of 
pulling down this noble system, the commissioners 
hoala have been among the first to sustain and build 
it up. 

The tax should be reinstated, and the 
duce it, taken from the commissioners. 

In addition to the above named funds the state ap- 
propriates two hundred thousand dollars for the sup- 

of schools—which sum is distributed to the dif- 
erent counties, and school districts of the state in 
roportion to the number of children reported, from 
our to twenty-one years of age, in eacb. These 
several sums for the city are paid over, as other pub- 
lic moneys are, to the city treasurer. nae 

School Two trustees and visiters of com- 
mon schools to each ward, are annually elected b 
the citizens: thus composing from the seven w 
of the city a board of fourteen members, who audit 
and allow all school accounts, which are then pass- 
ed by the council, and orders drawn upon the trea- 
surer for their payment. The trustees appoint the 
teachers, and have the general supervision and con- 
trol of the schools. a A 

The board of examiners and inspectors of com- 
mon schools is composed of seven gentlemen, who 
receive their appointment from the city council, for 
three years. They examine the ee of 
teachers, inspect the schools as to their government 
and course of studies, and are required to report the 
result of their examinations and inspections to the 
council, and to the trustees, at least twice a year. 
No teacher can be employec in the common schools 
without first having obtained from the board of ex- 
amipers a certificate as to qualifications and moral 
character. 

In addition to the two boards already named, the 
city council exercises a united and constant supervi- 
sion over the interests of the schools. 7 

German English common schools. In conformity 
with the law of the state passed March 19, 1840, the 


power to re- 
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trustees and visiters have, during the past year, in- 
stituted two schools of this kind. One is conducted 
by three teachers, the other by two—making five 
teachers in all. The expenses in keeping up these 
scools amounted to $1,113 88. 

It is proper to state that there was considerable 
difficulty in establishing these schools—school rooms 
had to be furnished, and teachers selected who un- 
derstood the German and English languages. This 
was not so easily done as was at first anticipated.— 
In the selection of teachers, however, the board have 
thys far been ley fortunate. But after the teachers 
‘were employed, there was still a difficulty as to the 
organization of the schools, and the course of in- 
struction to be pursued in them. 

The trustees have requested their German friends 
to visit the schools, and have advised with them in 
all matters relating to them, and requested their 
views as to the course of studies they deemed pro- 
pe to be conducted therein. These requests have 

en kindly acceeded to, and several communications 
have been laid before the board on these subjects, 
which have been received and duly considered. 

The law authorising the German English schools, 
contemplates giving instruction in e. It says: 
“it shall be the duty of the board of trustees and 
visiters of common schools, to provide a suitable 
number of German schools under some duly qualifi- 
ed teachers, for the instruction of such youth, as de- 
sire to learn the German e, or the German 
and English languages together, which schools shall be 
subject to such regulations as said board may from 
time to time adopt for the government thereof.” 

The following is copied from a petition presented 
by German citizens, who are friendly to these schools 
and the institutions of our country, and therefore en- 
titled to due consideration: 

The board of trustees and visiters of common schools of 
i Cincinnati: 
Gentemen: It is the desire of the undersigned, 
Germans of the city of Cincinnati, that the German 
language should not be made a separate branch of 
- study, in the German English common schools, but 

that both languages should be taught together, even in 
the primary departments. A large 
pupils in these schools will not be able to acquire a 
thorough classical education. It is therefore impor- 
tant that what they learn here should be made most 
‘beneficial to them, which will not be done if the 
English Janguage is excluded in any of the depart- 
ments. 

Cincinnati, March 12, 1841. 


This was signed by about fifty of our German citi- 
zens, who are more immediately interested in these 
schools, being their friends and patrons. 
~ Evening schools. The law of March 19, 1840, also 
requires the trustees to provide a suitable number of 
evening schools for the benefit of young men over 
‘twelve years of age, who are, by the nature of 
t their occupations, prevented from attendin day 
schools. Three of these schools were opened durin 
the months of November, December, January an 
February last. 

Some of these schools were fora time well at- 
tended, and great good was anticipated from them. 
There was, however, greater irregularity in the atten- 
dance of the pupils than is consistent with the cha- 
racter of these schools; and hence that benefit has 
not been realized which was at first contemplated. 
From the indications which have been given, we are 
of opinion that the continuance of these schools for 
three months is as long as their usefulness can be 
rendcred adequate to the a ey incurred for their 

o 


rtion of the 


support, and that this time should be from November 
15th to February 15th. 

The expenses of the evening schools this year has 
been $299. 


These, and the German English schools, have in- 
creased our annual expenditures about $1,500. 

School at tbe Cincinnati asylum. This school 
is still in successful operation. 

Private schools. There are now comparatively but 
few private schools kept up in the city of the same 
grade with our public schools. This, better than 
any thing else, to test the popular character of , 
the common schools, and the estimate placed upon' 
them by those who have children toeducate. There | 
are however several excellent private schools of 
the same grade, and others of a lower and higher | 
grade, all of which, with our public schools, and: 
the “Woodward” and “Cincinnati” colleges, are 
harmoniously contributing to build .up, and expand, 
the literary and scientific character and interests of | 
our city. 

School alius. Our schools are all supplied with 
Mitchell’s large map of the world, and of the United 
States—with the map of Ohio by Doolittle and Mun- | 
son—and blackboards. Some of the schools, through 
the efforts of the pupils and their teachers, bave pro- 
vided themselves with globcs. All of these arc found 


to be very useful. The blackboard in particular is 
now variously used, by nearly all the classes, in the 
three higher grades of our schools. 

Examinations and inspections The annual exami- 
nation of our public schools takes place at the close 
of the school year, generally commencing in the 
month of May, and continuing from two to four 
weeks. 

The inspections take place in December of each 
year; the object of which is to review the schools, 
and to see that every thing is in order. 

School books. The recommendation of the former 
board to adopt but one class book to each grade of 
pupils has been adopted, and found to be of great 
uti 


ity to the schools, and a saving of trouble and 
expense to parents. 

The following is the list now in use: 1. Alpbabe- 
tical and spelling cards; 2. McGuffey’s Primer; 3. 
Picket’s Spelling Book; 4. Eclectic Second Reader; 
5. Picket’s Juvenile Reader; 6. Picket’s Reader and 
Definer; 7. Eclectic Fourth Reader; 8. Introduction 
to Picket’s Expositor; 9. Picket’s Grammer; 10. 
Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas; 11. Mitchell's Geo- 
graphical Reader; 12. Ray’s First, Second and Third 
Arithmetic; 13. The Bible, without note or comment. 

The selection of elementary works in history, 
algebra, geometry, and natural history, is left to the 
discretion of the trustees and the principal teacher 
of each school; subject, however, to the direction of 
the board. 

School teachers. During the past year 69 teachers 
have been employed, 49 females and 20 males. 

Pupils. There has been enrolled in our schools 
this year, 6,081. The number removed and with- 
drawn, 2,547. The number remaining, 3,534. The 
average number in daily attendance has been 2,760. 

The average number of pupils in daily attendance 
to each teacher has been 6. 

The number enrolled, and the number in daily at- 
tendance has increased considerably during the past 
year. | 

Hours of tuition. The teaching hours in our 
schools are in summer from 8 to 12 in the forenoon 
—and from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. In winter from 
9 to 12 in the forenoon—and from 1 to 4 in the after- 
noon. There is an intermission of 15 minutes in the 
forenoon and afternoon sessions: and in the pama 
departments these recesces are repeated during bo 
sessions, or extended a longer time, at the discretion 


of the teachers, with the concurrence of the resident 


visitor. 

-~ Expenses. Amount paid for tuition, $18,594 82. 

Amount paid interest on school loan, 3,000 00. Con- 

tingent expenses, 4,580 31. Average cost of each 

pepi based on the average number of those enrol- 
, and those in daily attendance is 5 25. 

African school. The school for the children of the 
colored people was commenced on the Ist of May, 
1840, and continued to the Ist day of March, 1841, 
when the school tax on the property of the colored 
people was discontinued, and the supervision of the 
board over it ceased. 

The amount of their school fund was §257 96. 
The amount paid for the support of the school was 
$262 50. The average number of pupils in attend- 
ance was fifty. 

The school room was furnished without charge to 
the school fund, which was all laid out for tuition. 


MISSOURI. 

The St. Louis Commercial Bulletin says, that no 
less than one thousand substantial buildings of the 
largest class were erected in that city within the past 
year, some costing from 3,000 to $40,000 dach! 


Larae Bequest. Mr. Shackford, who recently 
died in St. Louis (Mo.) made the following disposi- 
tion of his property: 

“Mr. S. gave the American Bible society about 
$10,000. 

“Afler bequeathing to his widow $15,000 and 
$10,000 each to his children, in stock of the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal, (a very valuable invest- 
ment), he gave the residue of his property to the Fo- 
reign Missionary society, Home Missionary society, 
American Tract society and Marion college, to be 
equally divided among them.” 

The St. Louis Gazette says: 

“If the property could have been sold at his de- 
cease, it would have given $10,000 to each of these 
societies.” 


Lexineton, Mo. State of . About 
ten buildings more will make one hundred sinee the 
fipstot January last. Nineteen new brick buildings 
can be counted on the ground. The balance of the 
buildings are wood,and among them some beautiful 


buildings and storehouses. At least ten more houses | if slavery not only 
will be put up between this and the first of ater ll 


next, so that the ycar will give one HUNDRED bui 
ings for the present year. 


Hawnipat. About sixty-six buildings more will 
make one hundred since the first of January last. In 
other words, there have been forty-four buildings 
erected, comprising a church, two saw mills, ware- 
houses, factories, stores, dwellings, &c. 

[Hannibal Journal. 


MICHIGAN. 


Erection. The Detroit Free Press sums up the 
gain to the Vau Buren party, from the recent elec- 
tion as follows: In the senate, 12 Van Buren to 5 
whigs, and one vacancy. In the house of represen- 
tatives, 47 Van Buren to six whigs. The Popular i 
majority, as ascertained in the vote for Barry, (V. B. 
candidate for governor), over Fuller, (whig), 6,529. 
Last fall, Harrison’s majority was 1,805. 


NPN SSE ETS ATRESIA 
COLORED POPULATION. 


There are several considerations which give inte- 
rest at the present moment to the subject embraced 
in the following article. We inserted on page 58 the 
proceedings of a meeting held in Anne Arundel coun- 
ty, Maryland, calling a convention of delegates from 
the several counties of the state, of slaveholders, 
to assemble at the city of Annapolis in January next. 
Meetings have been held in several of the counties 
appointing delegates for that purpose. It would of 
course be very important to the eens to be in pos- 
session of the provisions of the existing laws upon the 
subject they are to have under consideration. 


Without being apprised of the objects in view we 
notice that the following resolution has been adopted 
by the board of common council of Washington: 


“Resolved, That the mayor be requested to inform 
the board, with the least paame delay, what are the 
rovisions of law -now in force in the states of Mary- 
and and Virginia in relation to the nek caper to, and 
settlement in, those states respectively of free ne- 
groes and mulattoes, and the conditions upon which 
such persons are by law aHowed to emigrate to, settle, 
and reside therein; and, also, of provisions of the 
laws of the same states relative to the emancipation 
of slaves therein, respectively; and, further, of the 
provisions of law now in force, if any, in the cities 
of Baltimore and Richmond upon the same subjects. 


Towards the above object the following article 
may perhaps contribute something. 


Independent of those local considerations, the deep 
interest which so many are now taking on both sides 
of “Mason and Dixon's line” upon a topic involved 
in the following article, renders it of general impor- 
tance, especially when it is remembered that the laws 
of the states of Maryland and Virginia, as they exist- 
ed at the time of the cession of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the United States, continue to be the laws 
of the District, except in cases where congress, as 
the legislature of that territory, have thought proper 
to pass enactments to supercede those laws—and on 
the subject of the colored population, it is believed 
they have passed very few laws. It would bea 
knotty subject for them to legislate upon now. 


But beyond all those considerations, the history of 
the real condition and progress of the colored popu- 
lation of the state, as that condition may be collect- 
ed from the progressive legislation and existing laws, 
is a matter that a few years hence will be sought for 
with as much avidity as perhaps any topic that we 
could have registered. 

The following abstract was compiled by a friend 
to the editor, and will be found substantially correct. 


A SKETCH OF THE LAWS OF MARYLAND. 
In relation to the colored population of the state. 


Policy of the state. In our state we have a species 
of servant not known in ren, and which there- 
fore is peculiarly regulated by our own laws. Ne- 
gro slavery commenced in this colony at an early 
period, and was here, as elsewhere in this country, 
too much encouraged with a view to the promotion 
of individual riches, and too little ed in the 
influence it would exercise on the country, on pos- 
terity, and on the character of the citizens, as well 
as the rights of the slave himself. But as this spe- 
cies of property originated by purchase in Africa, 
and during the busy period of the settlement of the 
country, when men were not sufficiently tender in 
conscience towards the rights of their fellow man to 
prevent it, the custom of owning slaves became a pre- 
cedent, and grew into law—commumis error facil legem; 
aod the law therefore recognises this species of ser- 
vant, unknown to the laws of England, and indeed, 
it is the general opinion now that it would be better 
had never prevailed here, but 
that all distinction between different classes could 
be obliterated by removing from the soil of the state 


(Lex. Express. . | those who never will be able to move in a sphere of 
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political or civil equality, while the 
ciety exist in the mind, or while the present ideas 
in relation to their inferiority continue. The first 
importation of slaves took place into the state of 
Maryland at an early period; and there was no ques- 
tion entertained we presume as to their being a spe- 
cies of property, which might be disposed of as other 
personal property could be; in the year 1715 (chap- 
ter 44, section 22), a law was passed by the legis- 
dature, rendering all negroes and other slaves then im- 

rted, or thereafter to be imported and their chil- 
dren slaves for life, and enacting (§23) that no ne- 
gro acquired any title to become free, by being bap- 
tized, which duty the preamble says, that many peo- 
ple have neglected todo “ona vain apprehension, 
that negroes by receiving the sacrament of baptism 
are manumitted and set free;” this opinion of their 
being rendered free by baptism, no doubt originated 
in the idea, that the right of making thom slaves, 
arose from their being heathens, which they ceased 


proua of so- 


en held out to them, if they will leave the 
state, and as they have no other mode of increase 
than that of propagation from the stock in esse, does 
not the possibility of the complete and speedy era- 
dication of the black population of Maryland, heizh- 
ten to a strong degree of probability? 

In the year 1831, at the first meeting of the state 
legislature, after the celebrated Southampton, Vir- 
ginia, insurrection, the minds of the people of the 
state were much excited, which caused a review by 
the legislature of the acts in relation to slaves and 
colored population, and the passing of the acts of 
that session (ch. 281 and § 323) which are now the 
leading acts in relation to that class of popu anan 
and shadow out the policy of the state towards them. 
It was then thought and has since been considered 
as the true policy of the state to remove from its 
borders the free colored population and such slaves 
as might be manumitted by their owners. The chief 
objects intended by these acts appear to have been 


to be as soon as they were baptised; and the court |/¢rst, that no slave should be manumitted and per- 


of common pleas in 5th W. and M. held that a man 


might have a property in a negro boy, and might Sree persons should be allowed to be brought into the | i 


bring an action of trover for him, because negroes are 
heathens (1 Lord Raymond 147) a decision however 
which was overruled by Smith vs. Gould (ib. 1274) 
which denies that the common law takes notice of 
negroes, as being different from other men; and in 
the celebrated case of James Somerset tried in 1772 
before Lord Mansfield, it was decided that a heathen 
negro when brought to England owes no service to 
an American or any other master; there was a ha- 
beas corpus issued to the captain of the ship to bring 
the body of Somerset up, and the facts were re- 
turned; the return was-held insufficient, and Somer- 
set ordered to be discharged (1 Loft. Rep. 1) and 
since this decision, if a load of slaves put into an En- 
S55. harbor, all immediately became free (ch. note 
It is too late now to dispute the constitutionality 
of the law of 1715 or to contend that it is repugnant 
to the spirit and letter of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in that article, which declares that all men 
are and of right ought to be free; suffice it to say, 
that the evil of slavery originating in the too greedy 
desire of accumulating wealth and in the early wish 
manifested of populating and cultivating a new conn- 
try—permitted, and indeed mconsiderately encour- 
aged it when its accompanying disadvantages were 
not sufficiently perceived or attended to; sanctioned 
thus early by the laws, acquiesced in, and the rules 
of property originating therefrom, settled by more 
than a century’s customs, it is now too late, to ques- 
tion its efficacy or to shake its provisions; the on) 
‘means of counteracting it being the slow but it is 
to be hoped certain process of colonizing. 

The act of 1783 (ch. 23) prohibited the importation 
of slaves into this state, and was repealed by 1796 
ch. 67. Free negroes formerly had the right of vot- 
ing and to be elected to office m Maryland, but the 
act of 1796 ch. 67 § 5 provides that no slave manu- 
mitted since the act of 1783 ch. 23 or after this act 
shall be entitled to vote or to hold office, or to give 
; nce against any white person or to manumit any 

ve. 
Negroes are now therefore considered as a species 
‘of personal property, when in a state of slavery; and 
a species of property which cannot now be increas- 
ed in our state, by importation from other states, or 
from foreign countries; a9 the evils arising from this 
source ‘have been long since felt, and the laws been 
struggling against them (1783 ch. 23, 1796 ch. 67 § 1); 
and not only against slavery, but against colored 
dation whether free or slaves, for they are now alike 
(by acts of 1806 ch. 56; 1831, 323 § 1 and § 4 prohibit- 
ed from immigrating into this state. And the Jaws 


have of late years rather tended to prevent than to 1l 


favor emancipation; experience, as it is thought, 
demonstrating, that while colored persons reside in 
the state, they must be subject to civil disabilities 
and disqualifications; that the sense of their inferio- 
rity and their degradation entirely unfits them for the 
enjoyment of civil liberty, which, destitute as they 
are of moral and mental education, only enables 
them to indulge in that riotous or indolent life, alike 
destructive to their own best interests and to the 
proper regulation of domestic society. These are 
the reasons assi and the Jaws have accordingly 
(1831, 281, 4) provided, that none shall hereafter 
continue free, who shall be hereafter made so either 
_ by emancipation, or gift, or in any other mode wiih- 
out they leave the state. And thus, having prohibited 
the entrance of black persons into the state by any 
means, and having prevented the emancipation of blacks 
already in the state, the only means of increase of 
Sree blacks, is from the descendants of the present 
stock in the state, and as every inducement is offered 
to them to depart, it is natural to suppose, that a few 
Kenerations will tend greatly to thin them; and as 
the slave blacks have the farther been of freedom 


mitted to remain in the state; and second, that no 


state. The only case of exception to the first rule is 
where colored persons of extraordinary good charac- 
ter are allowed, on permission of the judges of the 
orphans court, to remain; but to the second rule a 
number of exceptions have occurred by the pass- 
ing of special acts in favor of individuals, and at 
Jast, it was thought best to pass a general law (1835 
ch. 61) authorising the introduction of slaves in cer- 
tain enumerated cases such as when citizens of this 
state acquired slaves for life by gift, upon certificate 
and oath of the donor filed in the clerk's office; and 
also in case of persons holding lands in Virginia or 
Maryland; in such cases however, the law affixes 
certain conditions and imposes a tax on the owners 
thereof to be paid to the state colonization society. 


Board of managers. For the purpose of facilitating 
the removal of the colored Acpailation: the legisla- 
ture, when the law of 1831 ch. 281 was passed, ap- 
propriated the sum of $10,000 per year for the pro- 
motion of colonization, and authorised a board of ma- 
nagers, of those persons, who were to give bond for 
the faithful discharge of their duty, but who received 
no compensation therefor, and whose duty it was to 
superintend the removal of the people of color from 
the state, and the proper application of the state's ap- 

ropriation to the objects for which it was intended. 

his board in 1832 first sent 150 emigrants from the 
eastern shore of Maryland to the settlement of the 
American colonization society at Monrovia in Africa. 
It was afterwards determined, in the year 1834, to 
form a new settlement to be called M in Libe- 
ria, at Cape Palmas, to be exclusively under the con- 
trol of the Maryland society. In the year 1837, this 
‘colony consisted of more than 300 ns and was 
in a flourishing condition, and had the promise of suc- 
cess in the enterprise scarcely ever before equalled. 
The example of Maryland in the establishing a colo- 
ny of its own, has been ngay approved of and has 
been followed by the states of Louisiana, Virginia and 
Mississippi. 

State Colonization society. In addition to this board 
of managers on behalf of the state, there is also a 
State colonization society incorporated consisting of 
individuals of the state who aid and assist by volun- 
tary contributions in the scheme of removing and 
colonizing the free blacks. 


Sheriffs to report. It is the duty of the sheriffs of 
the counties to report from time to time to the board 
of managers the names of such free persons of color 
as are wifling to remove, and to what place beyond 
the limits of the state, and it is also the duty of the 
board of managers to keep a list of names, and to re- 
move such persons as early as practicable (1831, 281, 


e propose to consider some of the accompani- 
ments of slavery in Maryland, and first as to the 
transfer of slaves. 


lst. As to the transfer of slaves— By delivery. Slaves 
in our state may be bargained for and sold like any 
other species of personal property, and though it is 
usual to convey the same by writing, yet if possession 
be delivered, it is by no means necessary so to do 
(1763 ch. 13 sec. 3); for, as personal property, they 
pass without any such evidence. 


Exceptions. Yet there are two cases in which it is 
different: first, the act of 1810 (ch. 15, sec 3), pro- 
vides, that no person shall sell a servant entitled to 
freedom after a term*of years, or after a particular 
time, upon a contingency to any person, who is 
not a bona fide resident of the state, and who bas not 
so been for at least one year preceding the sale; òr, 
by 1817 (ch. 112, sec. 1), to any person employed to 

urchase for one who is not a resident, under a liabi- 
ity to being sentenced to the penitentiary for not ex- 
ceeding two years in the last instance, or, under a 
penalty $500 one-half to the informer and one-half 


’ 


to the county in the first instance; nor shall they sell 
such servant for a longer term than he or she is 

to serve, under the same penalty (1817, 112, 1); and 
the slaves may be sold under order of court. 
When a sale of such servant, entitled to freedom af- 
ter a term of years or after any particular time, or 
upon any contingency, &c. is made, it is not valid un- 
less the same is in writing, under the hands and seals 
of the seller and the buyer, or his agent and the pur- 
chaser, and mentioning the terms of servitude, the 
interest of the seller, and the residence of areal aa 
chaser (which should be in the state) acknowledged 
by the purchaser and recorded in the county whea 
the sale is made within 20 days; upon failure, the 
slave to be considered as free, or to go to the rever- 
sioner, unless the court or jury shall be of opinion 
that no fraud was intended (1817 ch. 112 §3). 

2d. By writing. No gift of any negro or other 
slave is good to pass the property when the donor re- 
tains the possession, unless the same be in writing 
under the hand and seal of the donor, and acknow- 
ledged before one justice of the eae (or &c.) with- 
in 50 days after the execution thereof (1763, ch. 13, 
sec. 2); but this does not make void any parol gift, 
when there shall be any express delivery of such 
slave in pursuance of such gift (§3). 

3d. In case of removal. And in case of a person’s 
buying aslave with intention to remove him out of 
the state, it is his duty to take from the seller a bill 
of sale in which the name, age and distinguishing 
mark is inserted; and it must be acknowledged before 
a justice and handed in to be recorded within 20 days 
(1817 ch. 112.) And also, (by the act of 1817, 
ch. 112, sec. 5), if any justice shall have a suspicion 
that any one intends to remove slaves out of this state 
without such bill of sale as the law requires, it is his 
duty to visit the person, who has them in possession 
and. to make them enter into recognizance for their 
appas to answer at the next county court (1817 
eh. 112, §5). 

But those provisions being for the purpose of con- 
troling and restraining negro dealers, they do not ap- 

ly to citizens removing from the state, provided they 
have resided in the state, one year next preceding 
the removal; nor does it apply to persons travelling 
in or through the state, with his servants or slaves, 
nor purchased with an intent to export the same 
within the meaning of this act (§i. ). 

[For the forms of bill of sale, &c. of a slave, see 
Harris’ Entries page 42.] 

Disasitirizs. We shall now proceed to state some 
of the disabilities or peculiar regulations, under which 
the slaves in this state now labor: and as we pass on 
we shall notice also some of the regulations as to free 
colored persons. Ist, the regulations as to marry- 
ing, &c.; 2d, as to legal matters; 3d, as to going 
about and at large; 4th, as to running or being entic~- 
ed away; 5th, as to meetings, assemblies, &c.; 6th, 
as to dealings; 7th, some of their rights and privile- 
ges and the care of them; 8th, as to the payment of 
owners for them; 9th, as to emigration and immigra- 
tion; 10th, as to their living idle. 

([Norx—In some cases here referred to, the old 
acts may be repealed by subsequent acts which con- 
tain the provision for eee all inconsistent acts 
without stating specifically what acts those are.] 

Ist. The regulations of colored persons as to ng, 
If a free negro or mulatto intermarry with a 

white person he becomes a slave for life, except a 
mulatto born of a white woman, who shall become 
a slave for 7 years ne ch. 13 §5); and a free ne- 
i gro begetting a child of a white woman shall be a 
' servant for 7 years (§26); and a free or a negro mu- 
latto woman having bastard children by’a white man 
is subject to the same penaltics as a white woman 
having a mulatto bastard (1728, ch. 4, §2 and 3). _ 

Qnd. Some regulations as to legal matters, 
ishment &c. Testimony. The act of assembly of i717 
(ch. 13, sec. 2) prohibited the receiving of the testi- 
mony of any negro or mulatto slave, free negro, om 
mulatto born of a white woman, during the time of 
his servitude by law, or of any Indian where a Chris- 
tian white person was concerned;—but the same act 
(8 3) permitted their testimony against slaves and 

ree negroes, &c. according to the discretion of the 

court or magistrate &c. but not to deprive of life or 
member. And the act of 1751,§ 4, allowed their 
evidence (i. e. slaves) against slaves in case of cer- 
tain felonies even to the extent of the life;—and (by 
§ 6) the judge is directed to explain to them the con- 
sequences of false swearing and (in § 5) there is pun- 
ishment prescribed for it. . 

Voting—Testimony. The act of Nov. 1796, ch. 67, 
§ 5, enacted that no slave manumitted by the laws 
since the act of 1783, ch. 23, shall be entitled to vote 
at elections or be capable of being elected or appoint- 
ed to any office of profit or trust, or to give evidence 
against any white person, or be competent evidence 
to manumit any slave petitioning for freedom. And 


> 


` 


“persons permit their slaves to go at large, begging 


- or slave, was charged with stealing goods, or with the 
, receiving of stolen goods;—and then owing to the 


‘of the court, in inflicting the punishment, so that the 


{ng horses in the day time without leave, or running 
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the act of 1801, ch. 109, permitted the testimony of 
‘slaves to be received when any colored person, free 


But the act of 1817 (ch. 104, § 1) which repealed the 
previous act of 1787, ch. 33, so far as it was incon 
sistent with it, made any master permitting a slave to 
go at large or hire him or herself in the state, subject 
to a penalty of 420 per month, for every month, such 
slave shall go at large (except 20 days during har- 
vest);—and any persons hiring or contracting with 
such slaves incur a penalty of $20 (§ 2);—though a 
master may pormi a slave pilotto hire himself (§ 3). 
The act of 1825 (ch. 161) rendered any negro going 
at large or living idle liable to give security or to 
depart the state. i 

4th. As to their running away or being enticed away 
and of taking them up. The law allows a compensa- 
tion to any person taking up a runaway negro;—the 
act of 1715 (ch. 44, § 7) gave 200 Ibs. of tobacco to 
the person taking up a runaway, which 1801 (ch. 36, 
§ 5) altered to $6 and 1833, ch. again altered to $30 
to be paid by master. 

The act of 1751 (ch. 14, § 8) allowed justices of 
the peace to punish slaves running away, upon com- 
plaint of any one damnified, by whipping;—and (§ 9) 
allowed them to be slain if they resisted;—and if 
persons succeed in enticing away slaves from their 
masters, they shall pay the full value, or be impri- 
soned one year (1751, ch. 14, § 10); and the act of 
1753 (ch. 9, § 3) made any master of a vessel who 
might harbor or conceal a slave, for more than an 
hour, subject to a penalty of 20s. for every hour, 
they so concealed them;—the act of 1802, ch. 96, 
prescribes the mode, in which the sheriff is to act on 
taking up runaways;—and he is to advertise them, 
and if not applied gor, within 60 days, to sell them 
for fees; but this is altered by 1817 (ch. 112, § 6) 
which enacted that after notice agreeably to law of 
the runaway's being in jail had been given, it is the 
duty of the sheriff to take him before some judge of 
the county or arpian court, who shall examine him, 
and if they think him a slave, give notice to the 
master &c. as they think best; or if they think him 
free, discharge him; but they must be satisfied that he 
is free or they are not at liberty thus to set him at 
large (1810, ch. 63, § 1). 

The act of 1804 (ch. 90) gives the court power to 
condemn slaves to serve for such time as they may 
think reasonable, where they runaway before their 
time is out, but not so as to be sold out of the state. 

The act of 1824, ch. 171, relates only to Baltimore 
county, and 1827 (ch. 15, § 1) enacted, that any free 

rsdn convicted of induciog a slave to runaway or 

arboring him should be sentenced to the penitentia- 
ry not exceeding six years, and a slave convicted of 

e like offence shall be whipped. And any slave 
enticing a free negro to run off shall upon conviction 
before any justice of the peace receive 39 lashes 


2). 
The act of 1715 (ch. 44, § 20) is as to apprehend- 
ing slaves in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and gives 
400 Ibs. of tobacco or 40s. to persons recovering and 
bringing back slaves from those states; 1796, ch. 67, 
inflicts penalty on persons assisting off. 

5. ions as to meetings, assemblages, &c. It is 
not lawful for any free negroes or slaves to attend 
any religious meeting unless conducted by a white 
licensed or ordained preacher or some respectable 
white person, who may be authorised by such or- 
dained preacher during the continuance of such meet- 
mg 1831, 323, 9. But Baltimore and Annapolis are 
exempt from this provisien if they have a written 
permission from some preacher, and dismiss before 
10 o'clock. And if mectings are held without being 
so conducted, they are considered as unlawful and 
tumultuous, and it is the duty of the constable or 
any other civil officer to disperse them, (ibid); and 
if any constable fail to comply with this, he is sub- 
ject to a penalty of not less than five nor more than 
twenty dollars; though the owncrs or employers of 
slaves may allow them to have prayers on their own 
land, (ib. ) . EA l 

Any free negroes or mulattoes associating with 
slaves at tumultuous meetings, or convicted in con- 
nexion with any slave cither as principal or accessary 
of any offence for which slaves are punishable by a 
justice of the peace is subject to the same punish- 
ment and liable to the same treatment as slaves, (ib. 
§ 8.) l 

6. Regulations as to their dealing and what they may 
keep. The act of 1715, (chap. 44, §11), prohibited the 
dealing with any servant, whether hired or indented 
or slaye without permission of servant’s master &c. 
under penalty of 2,000 Ibs. tobacco, (833 335), one- 
half to the state and one-half to the informer; and if 
the value of the goods extend to 1,000 Ibs. tobacco, 
the owner shall have an action at law against the 
party, (§12). The act of 1780, (chap. 24 §17), made 
ordinary keepers subject to a penalty for selling li- 

uors to them or harboring them; the act of 1796, 
(chap. 67, §18), pace a penalty upon free negroes 
for giving or selling certificates of frecdom; §20 of 
, the same act subjects.to a penalty slaves selling li- 


quors or keeping entertainment at any horse race 
without permission in writing from the owner; the 
act of 1805 chap. 80 §2, prohibited free negroes from 
selling any corn, wheat or tobacco under penalty of 
$100 unless he have a certificate; which must be re- 
newed annually, from some magistrate, under his 
hand and seal, under penalty (§3); of $5, and a pen- 
alty of $10 on any white man purchasing; the act of 
1817, (chap. 227, §5), provided that any one recover- 
ing from any negro or mulatto any goods, chattles or 
personal properly shall be considered as dealing with 
them, except it be in such cases as the laws permit. 
The act of 1825, (chap. 199 §1), forbids any one 
from purchasing from any free n or mulatto any 
tobacco under penalty of $100, unless he have a cer- 
tificate from a justice of the peace; and finally, the 
act of 1831, chap. 323, §9, prohibited persons from 
purchasing from any free negro or mulatto, or from 
any slave any bacon, pork, beef, mutton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco, rye or oats without he has a certificate from 
a magistrate or from three respectable persons of his 
neighborhood, or else authority in writing from his 
owner, employer or overscer, under a penalty of 85, 
or of a sum equal in value to the goods purchased; if 
it be over that sum, recoverable before a justice of 
tho peace; and §10, prohibited any retailer, ordinary 
keeper, or other person, to sell any ardent spirits, gun- 
powder, shot or lead to any negro, mulatto or slave, 
without a specific certificate if free, from a justice of 
the pcace, to the seller, or a written order froma 
master of the slave under like penalty; and (by §11), 
the county court or in their recess the orphans court 
may withdraw their license for retailing ardent spi- 
rits; nor are licenses to retail ardent spirits hereafter 
to be granted to any free negro or mulatto except 
under the authority of the sid courts or one of them; 
and such n or mulatto as does obtain a license 
shall enter into such recognisance with such pen- 
alties and sureties as the court may direct, (ib.) and 
if any negro be found lurking about within one mile 
of a camp meeting selling spirituous liquors, &c. he 
shall, on conviction before a justice of the peace, be 
sentenced to not less then 10 nor more than 39 lashes 
(1827 chap. 29, 3 and 4.) 

The act of 1715 chap. 44 §32 forbids their carrying 
guns from their masters without leave; the act 1723, 
chap. 15, §6, provides that any master or owner of 
any negro or other slave, that suffers such slave to 
keep any horses or mares or to raise any cattle or 
hogs as the proper right of such slaves, shall forfcit 
500 Ibs tobacco, ($8 333), and also the article. The 
act of 1924, chap. 203, is merely for the purpose of 
repealing the act of 1806, chap. 81, which prohibit- 
ed their keeping dog or gun—but the act of 1831, 
chap. 323 §6, again forbad any negro or mulatto from 
keeping or carrying a firelock of any kind, any mili- 
tary weapon, any powder or lead witbout first ob- 
taining a license from the county court, or the cor- 
poration of the county to be annually received and 
which is recovcrable, under penalty of costs of pro- 
secution and forfeit of the arms to the informer, or 
for the second offence, not exceeding 39 lashes at the 
discretion of the justice or else be subject to the 
penalty of felony. 


7. As to some of their rights and privilezes and the care 
of their manumission. The act of 1715, (chap. 44, 
p provides, that when masters shall not provide 
sufficient meat, drink and clothing or should deprive 
their servants of sufficient rest, or give them more than 
10 lashes for any one otience, the offender was to be 
fined not exceeding 1000 lbs. tobacco; and §30 of the 
same law gives the courts power to determine upon 
complaints against masters. The act of 1796, (chap. 
67, §6), which is a long act containing 30 sections, 
provides that when they are brought from another 
state, they shall not be considered as slaves for life, 
but shall serve their time out and no longer, and §13 
prescribes the right of manumission by will provided 
the slave be not above 45 years and he able to sup- 
port himself by work; and §29 prescribes the mode of 
manumission in wriling, which may be done pro- 
vided it be not to the prejudice of creditors, in the 
presence of two witnesses and acknowledged before a 
Justice of the peace and recorded within six months. 
Ihe act of 1510, chap. 15, $l rovides further as to 
deeds of manumission; aud lastly a supplement to the 
act of 1831, chap. 323, passed in 1834, makes valid 
certain deeds of manumission, if recorded prior to 
the lst of October, 1833, and also protects certain 
rights of slaves by contract before the act was pass- 
ed, (viz: 1833, chap. 234)? ; 

The act of 1505, chap. 66 §2 provides that none 
but the clerk of the county or the register of wills 
grant certificates of freedom which must be under 
seal and must describe the person; and the act of 
1807 chap. 64 further prescribes as to certificates of 
freedom. 

The act of 1824 chap. 100 authorises the levy 
court to provide for old persons and persons belong- 
ing to the insolvent estates of deceased persons. 


difficulty of convicting blacks except by one another, 
the act of 1808, ch. 81, allowed the testimony of any 
negro or mulatto slave, or any mulatto descended 
from a white woman, or any free negro or mulatto, 
to be admitted in all criminal prosecutions, against 
any a Be or mulatto slave or against any mulatto 
descended from a white woman or against any mu- 
latto free or freed. 

Now as to the punishment of slaves. A slave 
charged with pilfering or stealing or any othercrime 
whereof the county court might have had cognizance, 
may be brought before a single magistrate and pun- 
ished by whipping (1717, ch. 13, 6) and if runaway 
slaves refuse to surrender themselves, up to those le- 
gally empowered to apprehend them, but run out into 
woods &c. they may be shot (§ 7) and the person is 
indemnified (1751, ch. 14, § 9);—but the person is to 
be tried therefor (1753, 26) and if acquitted the coun- 
ty pays the charges. This act, which is a disgrace 
‘to the statute book may be considered as obsolete.— 
Any frec negro associating with slaves at tumultuous 
meetings and who shail in connexion with any slave 
be convicted of any offence either as principal or as 
accessary for which slaves are punishable before a 
justice of the peace, shall be subject to the same 
punishment and liable to the same treatment and pe- 
nalty as slaves thus RE (1831, ch. 323, § 8).— 
If ay free negro is convicted of a crime not punish- 
able by hanging, he may be sentenced to the penal- 
ties now provided by the law or he may be banished 
the state to some foreign country at the discretion of 
the court (1831, ch. 323, § 12). 

After the expiration of the time of confinement in 
the penitentiary the directors are authorised to pay 
them $30 out of their labor and such convict is then 
banished the state (1826, 229,§9). And if such 
convict is found in the state 60 days after his dis- 
charge he may be apprehended and sold by any per- 
son as a slave for the term of his or her original con- 
viction upon proof to any judge or two justices that 
he has been confined in and discharged from the pe- 
nitentiary (1826, ch. 229, § 

By the act of 1715 (ch. 44, § 21) no master is al- 
lowed to give more than 10 lashes for any one of- 
fence. The justice of the age is limited in the 
same law to 39 lashes. But by act of 1717 (ch. 13, 
§ 6) any justice of the peace may cause any negro or 
mulatto slave charged with pilfering or stealing to be 
punished with not exceeding 40 lashes. 

Sheriffs shall not receive into jail any slave unless 
committed by due course of law 1818, 208, 1. But 
owners of slaves not engaged in traflic of slaves may 
have them put and kept there at their own expense 


3). 
© The act of 1835, ch. 200, § 3, directed the judges 
of courts, upon conviction of any free negro or mu- 
latto for a criminal offence to inquire whether such 
negro had been previously sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary of this state, and if so, he should, in their dis- 
cretion order the offender to be sold out of the limits 
of the state for a term of years. In the case of state 
vs. Wm. Preston, in Baltimore county court, Nov. 
9th, 1841: “A brief discussion was had as to the 
constitutionality of the act of 1835, empowering the 
court in case of the conviction of a colored man, that 
has before been confined in the penitentiary, to en- 
quire into that fact, and if so to order that he be sold 
out of the state for a term of years. The counsel for 
the prisoner thought the identity of a party thus con- 
victed, a question of fact for a jury to decide; and 
‘that the legislature was incompetent thus to deprive 
a party of. his right toa trial by jury. The court, 
however, thought these objections not very weighty. 
‘The law did not raise a new issue, nor create a new 
offence; but was intended merely for the regulation 


uestion of identity is one that we are obliged to try 
or ourselves.” 


3d. Some of the regulations as to going about and al 
large. The act of 1723 (ch. 15, § 5) gave the power 
to owners of plantations to warn strange negroes to 
be gone to their owners, and on their refusal to whip 
them not exceeding 39 lashes. The act of 1751 (ch. 
14, § 8) declared that when any slave shall be guilt 
of rambling, riding, going abroad in the night or rid- 


‘away, upon the appes on of the master or any one 
injured, he may be punished by whipping. 
The act of 1796, ch. 67,§ 11, provided that when 


'and becoming burdensome, the county courts are au- 
thorised to issue warrant to them to compel them to 
enter into recognizance not to let them depart so 
contrary to the act. And the act of 1806 (ch. 81, 
§ 2) prohibited any free negro or mulatto from going 
at large with a gun under penalty of forfeiting it.— 
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As to petitions for freedom, certificates of freedom,, And if any justice of the peace knows of any slave | person is allowed to hire such a negro under pen- 


freedom dues, &e. See act of 1796 chap. 67 from | being b t into the state he should bind the per- alty of $20 for every day after the expiration of 
21 to 27—and 1810 chap. 63 §2. son bringing them by recognizance to appcar at the | four days, recoverable before a justice of the 

The act of 1715 chap. 44 §10 requires several ar- | next county court to answer therefor ( 1831, 323, 5). ng: And if any free negro remain out of 
ticles to be given them as freedom dues, such as| This law, however, in relation to the bringing of | the state for thirty consecutive days without filing 
clothes, axes, guns, &c. (For the forms of certificates | slaves into the state has been modified by subsequent | with the clerk of the county a notice of his intention 
of freedom—of manumission, &c. see Harris’ Entries | acts. of returning apain, or unless detained by sickness 
page 42). _, The act of 1832, ch. 40, re-enacted same session by | or coercion, o which he shall bring a certificate, 

8. As to the payment of owners for, &c. The act of ch. 317, §1, provides that any inhabitant of the state | he shall be subjected to the penalties as above. 
May 1717 chap. 13 §4, provided that as owners con- may bring any slave back again who may have been | But he may visit Liberia and come back again, or 
Sealed and hushed up the crimes committed by their hired to service in an adjoining state, provided such | ma 7 come into the state with his employer or in tra- 
slaves to prevent losing their value, when convicted, person be an actual inhabitant of the state both at the | ve? ing, &e. 
that they’should be valued by court and three-fourths time of hiring and bringing back and also the owner _ Disabilities. He shall not keep weapons of any 
of their value paid to the master; and by the act of and proprietor of the slave, or in case of the death of | kind without license; nor go at large with wea- 
1737, (chap. 2 §5 and 6), the whole value is directed the original owner his heirs executors, administrators | Pons; nor deal in certain prohibited articles without 
to be paid the treasurer on the certificate of the or legatees. And the act of 1832, ch. 317, gives to | a permit; nor keep a dog or bitch; nor sell in the 
sheriff 1 and again the act of 1751 chap. 14 §9 and 12, | persons who have purchased land with the intention | neighborhood of a camp meeting; nor live idly; nor 
provides that slaves who run away and are killed in of becoming residents the right to introduce slaves | entice slaves to run away; nor attend an meeting 
the taking them up, (§17), if they are actual inha- into the state owned by them at the passage of the| for religious purposes, unless conducted by a white 
bitants of the proviuce at the time of the fact com- act, on the condition of their recording names, &c. | licensed or ordained preacher, or some white per 
mitted, shall be paid on the valuation of two respec-| and taking oath that the conditions of the act have | son, &c. The children of poor free negroes are to 
table persons by the treasurer; the §12 provides that | been complied with, &c. (§2). be bound out as apprentices and need not be taught 
no money be paid for any slave, who shall die in jail Persons redi ding in that part of the District of Co- E Ton as 1s required in case of white children, 


after sentence, or who shall be executed unless he lumbia ceded by Maryland and holding real estate in 
be an actual inhabitant of the state. TR Maryland to bring seh slaves in as Fesided in that SLAVES. 

The act of 1787 ae 17 §3) cand pe el -e | part of the District prior to the passage of this act| _ Not to come into the state. Slaves are not to be 
been pardoned on conviction of leone te ane | (1833; ch. 317, $3). of the slave, who is fo bo uncer Penalty of forfeiture 
And t : act of 1802 chap. 92 presariber that owners| And slaves brought into the state contrary to the the eae brin ing him tobe. unished b vidas a 
are to be paid when sentence of death is passed upon ye ueoos oi TY er re forfeited according to the a cae ging Pp y the county 

: section o , ch. 323. . . : 
iran made th wort no be | An prone owing nan adjoining at ar, eens “The exceptions hooren aro: wha 
by the treasurer, upon order from the governor. permitted to oring their slaves igto this state provid- reside in the District Te Columbia: whe ; 

Ny As to emigration and immigration, and bringing | €d they have resided in and been removed from this owns land in an adjoining state; is in the ice of 
slaves into the state. No free negro or mulatto is per- | state by such persons (1832, ch. 317, §4). Citizens | o% United States; where the hucbend orae of the 
mitted to come into thistate to settle, or indeed to | in the service of the government leaving the United owner is in an adjoining state: when ac nired b 
Tremain in this state for ten successive 'days under a | States may, also, bring back their slaves provided they citizen in a koine of distribution In aus of hich 
nalty of $50 for every week he remains ‘one-half be properly recorded before leaving and after return- cases affidavit is to be filed of the intention of the 
i to the informer and the other half to the county, | ing (ib. §5). When the wife or hus of any slave party to become a citizen of the state and a list of 
to fo recovered before a justice of the peace, ( 1831, | în this state is owned ry alavo of another state, they the slaves to be given the clerk. &c 
523); and if he cannot pay the fine, he is to be sold, | may be purchased and brought in by the owner of | ‘Be Slaves i They are punishable forsake: sla 
after ten days notice, for such time as is necessary to | such slave ($9). The solemnization of the marriage to run away: the A s pa PETE E REET ng deat 
cover the penalty, (ib); and any person hiring, em- | Must be proved by the oath of person bringing the in certain ancl without a permit; not re k 
oying or arboring any negro or mulatto, who shall | Slave in, or of some credible white person and be re- horses or mares, cattle or hoes Kor to offon 
h been in the state more than ten days succes- | corded (§9). sive weapons; nor to go at large and hire themselves; 
sively, shall suffer a penalty of for every day| The act of 1832, ch. 87, also allows the introduc- | nor to be received on board of boats b masters of 
such person shall be hired after four days. And if| tion of slaves by persons who have acquired .them by | vessels; and are to be whipped for pilfering and steal- 
any free negro or akaari is Fik of the dle S thirty | marriage or by bequest, or by ee of Ta ing. . 
consecutive days, unless he deposite with the county | in another state on certain conditions such as his tak- ‘ 
clerk a statement of his intention of returning gain ing an oath of intention to become a citizen, filing | a] oo e sold. : a i he habia hd akg 
or unless he bring a certificate of being detained by | list of names, paying tax of $15 dollars to use of coloni- tle to freedom after a te Aa oF ma aan bea 
sickness or coercion, he shall be regarded as a resi-| zation society if the negro be between the age of 12 ceived into goal ae) nor Ne 
: $ : goal unless by a due course of law; nor to 
dent of another state and be subject to the penalties | and 45 or ortherwise paying $5 such tax. See above. remain in the state after manumissi nl it- 
imposed as above, (ib. §2), though this does not ex-| 10th. As to their living idle, &e. It is the du Of ted by a judge on account of ertia saina Soraa 
constables to ascertain when free negroes live idly havior J OROT oe HT 
and without any visible means of maintenance, or " 
are going at large without any visible means of sup- 
port and to lodge such information with some jus- POLITICS OF THE DA Y. 
tice of the peace who is authorised to issue his war- 
rant and inquire if such negro is an offender under MR. BADGER. 


this act, (1825 ch. 161); and upon his being con-| | ollowin is ri i i 
vinced, that he is to order such free negro or mulatto | >; age ie. E a af each Nt ara 
to give security for his good behaviour „or to depart | Mr. Badger at a dinner given him by a-large num- 
the state within 15 days (ib. § 1); and if he refuses | ber of his follow citizens of North Carolina at that 
to comply with the act, or returns again within six place on Nov. 13th. 
months, the justice may commit him to the jail, and| Mr, Badger commenced by remarking that he 
if within 20 days his peo charges are not paid, it is | should indeed be wanting in sensibility not to be 
lawful for the sheri with the peprovouen of two! touched by the testimonials of undeserved approba- 
Justices of the peace, to’ sell suc person for noti tion this day offered him, and by the complimen 
more than six months, and after paying the charges | sentiment which had iust been so kindly received. 
of commitment to pay over the balance to the jus- He was fully aware that there were considerations 
tices of the levy court; they have however a right| other than personal connected- with this mark of re- 
of appeal to the next county court upon giving se- spect; and it was no doubt ex cted, surrounded as 
purity to prosecute the appeal (ib.) If the negro] he was by his old friends, and by those best able to 
however within the fifteen days, hire himself to estimate his motives, that he should say somethi 
some responsible citizen of the state for three months, | as to the dissolution of the late cabinet, the present 
then he is not compelled to depart. And it is also posture of our affairs and the course proper to be 
the duty of constables to make inquiry into the con- adopted by the whig party of North Carolina. 
dition of free negroes and mulattoes, and if their} It was well known to his friends that he had never 
parents have no visible means of Supporting them sought office, that he had no fondness for it, and that 
they may immediately lodge complaint and have such | he took ıt from considerations no way connected 
children brought before some Justice of the peace | with his own personal interest and Yancement. 
of the orphans court and have them bound out a ea Had he believed himself at liberty to consult onl 
ably to the act for the better regulation, &c. of ap-/ his own wishes and his own interest, he would have 
prentices and its supplements, ib. § 2. And (by the | remained in his native state, and been content to at- 
act of 1824, ch. 87 § 1) the orphans court is au-/ tract that degree of respect and esteem to which he 
thorised to bind out negro or mulatto children with- might be thought entitled. Having been influenced 
out requiring that such education shall be given them by public considerations to take office, he felt deep 
as masters are obliged to give apprentices, bound | gratified on laying it down, to find his conduct a 
by the orphans court of the state. These penalties roved and his motives justly regarded by those who 
however do not extend to negroes who from old age fad the best opportunity to know him. 
or bodily infirmity are incapable of supporting them- The events of the past year (continued Mr. B.) 
selves, and for whom the levy court are authorised must have excited the astonishment of every obser-. 
to provide (§ 4) vant man. It seemed to him only as yesterday, 
SUMMARY, FREE NEGROES. when this grove was filled with thousands of deter- 
As a vee of the whole matter let us state. mined whigs collected from every part of the state— 
Immigrating. That no free negro is allowed to| brought together by no base or mercenary motives, 
immigrate into this state and remain for’ ten succes- | but by the solemn conviction that the fate of the 
sive days under a penalty of $50 for each week; and | whole country was involved in the issuc of a great 
that he may be sold to pay the penalty and that no political struggle. They were fired by the same 


tend to free negroes or mulattoes engaged in navi- 

ating under white commanders, to wagoners or to 
Fired servants travelling with their masters or em- 
ployer, or to such as lawfully come into this state 
and: are detained by sickness or other casualty, (§3.) 
No master of any vessel shall hereafter receive on 
board any negro or mulatto, under a penalty of $100 
until he shall produce a regular authenticated certi- 
ficate of freedom, from some clerk of a county court, 
accompanied by a certificate of the clerk of the coun- 
ty where the vessel may clear out giving a descrip- 
tion of the ap and his residence, (1824, 35, 1), and 
the master of the vessel must keep a register and 
exhibit to all inquiring, under a penalty of $100, ($3). 

It is not lawful to bring any negro or other slave 
to reside in this state, under penalty of the forfeiture 
of the negro, who is entitled to his freedom if he will 
consent to go to Liberia, (though this does not effect 
the rights of non-residents to employ their slaves on 
the islands of the Potomac or persons having lands 
within ten miles), 1831, 323, 4. (See also 1835 chap. 
61 ante). The sheriff is entitled to $10 for every 
negro so brought into the state, &c. and every per- 
son offending against this provision may be punished 
in the county court where the offence is committed, 
and which may direct the sheriff to sell such negro 
for the $5 and prison fees, (ib.) If the colonization 
society refuse to giye $5 and prison fees for the ne- 
gro, the sheriff must sell him with condition that he 
be removed forthwith beyond the limits of the state, 
(1. ) 

The act of 1834 §1, permits all guardians, execu- 
tors and trustees to bring in any slaves from adjoin- 
ing states, being slaves for life confided to them in 
trust, and to hire and work them out for the benefit 
of the pen connected with the trust and not for 
sale and remove them backwards and forwards, pro- 
vided that a list be made out and recorded, &c. No 
slave brought into this state under this act is to be 
entitled to freedom thereby, any law to the contrary 
notwithstanding (§2). Officers of the army and navy 
are also authorised to bring ony slave into the state 
but not to sell, &c. Dec. ses. 1834. 

An act of Dec. ses. 1834, also authorises per- 
sons in the a of the District of Columbia ceded 
by Maryland to remove their slaves into this state. 
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spirit of liberty that impelled our revolutionary fore- 


. fathers, and, like them, felt that the success of their 


efforts was necessary to the welfare and happiness 
of their terity. They did succeed. Day after 
day the cheering tidings came in, that state upon 
state had declared for the whig cause. At length 
the voice of the whole American people was col- 
lected, and Harrison, the patriot, sage, statesman, 
soldier, and, best of all, Christian, was called to di- 
rect the nation! To his voice (said Mr. B.) I yield- 
ed, and became a member of his cabinet. And when, 
sir, I saw and knew that noble old man, and those 
whom he had called about him—when I heard him, 
in the midst of thousands of his countrymen, take 
that solemn oath which bound him to redeem the 
pledge then given, of faithful devotion to his coun- 
try, I felt deep assurance that misrule was at an end 
—that the one-man power was repudiated from our 
system, and the nation secure of a true representa- 
tive government. 

But a fearful change has come over the land. 
There is a voice heard as of mourning, and a feel- 
ing of distrust seems to pervade every part of the 
country. Why is this? Are whig principles less 
valuable now than they were twelve months ago? 
Are locofoco doctrines less fraught with destructive 
anti-social and anti-religious qualities than eat! then 
were? Are the whigs more ready now than then to 
embrace them? None will answer these questions 
in the affirmative. No, though there are many good, 
wise, and excellent men in the ranks of our oppo- 
nents, the tendency of their party principles are still 
disorganizing and destructive, and the whigs as much 
as ever reject and dread them. And yet, look at the 
present aspect of things; of seven states of the un- 
ion, in which elections have recently taken place, 
and where last fall the whig majority was told by 
thousands, five exhibit locofoco triumphs. Why is 
this, if the whig strength be not diminished? In my 
opinion, this result is to be attributed to the same 
causes which led to the disruption of the late cabi- 
net. And what are they? e whigs have raised 

a man to the executive chair, who, though elect- 
sy asa whig, professing to be a whig, and believed 
to be a whig, nevertheless either does not justly un- 
derstand, or truly value and consistently pursue, the 
great constitutional principles of that party. It is 
neither my purpose nor wish eee Mr. B.) to 
speak in terms of severity of Mr. Tyler; but the 
president of the United States, though the chief ma- 
gistrate, is but a public servant, and as such, his 
conduct is a fit subject for examination and remark. 
His conduct towards congress and his constitutional 


‘advisers was the main cause of the dissolution of 
‘the cabinet; and the same cause has led to our re- 


cent defeats. There is no abandonment of whig 


preron any where, but uncertainty and distrust 


ave produced, for the time, inaction among the 


whigs. 


Attempts have been made, I know,sir, (continued 
Mr. B.) to discredit the statement in Mr. Ewing’s 
letter of what passed in the cabinet meeting of the 
18th of August, but I say here, in the presence of 
this enlightened and respectable company, on the 
responsibility of my own reputation for truth, of 


which none are better able to judge than those Iad- 


dress, that that statement is true—in its leading and 
essential facts absolutely true—in all its details sub- 


stantially true. 
The cabinet would not have been dissolved simply 
because the president vetoed the bank bills. His 


scruples, if sincere, however unreasonable, and 
even absurd, would have been entitled to tenderness, 
if not respect; and no member of his cabinet would 
have visited with the harshness of censure, the er- 


‘rors of a man who sought after truth with a willing- 


ness to find and a desire to embrace it, merely be- 
cause, through feebleness of understanding or early 
prejudice, he was disabled to perceive it. It was 
the wantof sincerity and ingenuousness—of direct- 
ness and candor—it was the disregard of courtesy 
and respect—it was the manifestation of a vacillat- 
ing and unsteady mind—it was the want of that man- 
liness which assumes and avows its own errors, and 
scorns by concealment or evasion to visit them on 
others—that compelled the president’s confidential 
advisers to abandon their position. Consider the 
circumstances of the case for a moment, and judge if 


: this be not so. One bill having been defeated, he 


himself proposed another, and induced the members 
of his cabinet to urge its passage. The bill was 
and sent to the E aE Did he sign it? 

ir, after his cabinct had induced their friends in 
‘congress to accept it as the olive branch of peace, 
he not only did not sign it, but he sent it back with 
scorn, as a measure that every one must have known 
he could not sanction. How, then, sir, was his cabi- 
net situated? The bill that they bad been induccd to 
recommend was so repudiated as plainly but indi- 


rectly to exhibit the cabinet as false to truth, false | 


to congress, and false to the country. What would 
be thought of that master who, having commission- 
ed his servant to make a purchase, should, after the 
execution of his order, deny the contract, and put 
him upon proof of his authority? Every man must 
perceive that, a total loss of confidence having taken 
place, there was an end at once to all hope of ren- 
dering service to the country. Of the future con- 
duct of the president we could only judge by the 
past; and from that, what could we infer buta dis- 
regard of all that was justly due to us as his confi- 
dential advisers? His conduct, then, standing, as it 
did to me, totally without any explanation of its a 
parent deviation from manifest propriety, and with- 
out any sufficient pledge for the future, left, in my 
judgment, no alternative but immediate resignation, 
unless I had been a miserable sycophant, willing to 
retain office, under whatever circumstances of de- 
gradation, for the sake of its emoluments and pow- 
er. And in this opinion there is not a member of 
the whig party, or of any other party probably in N. 
Carolina, who would not concur. 


Over the past (continued Mr. B.) we have no 
power, but from it we may gain lessons to guide the 
future. What course does it become the whig party 
to pursue; or rather, what steps shall be taken by the 
whig party of North Carolina, under the present cir- 
cumstances? We see our nominal chief opposed to a 
leading whig measure, demanded for the relief of a 
suffering country, even when that measure had been 
framed upon his own suggestions. We see him re- 
joicing over whig defeats, and the organ of his admi- 
nistration boasting of every loco foco triumph. Yes, 
sir, our leader, who should have led the way in every 
conflict, holds intercourse with the enemy, and yet 
retains the name of whig. It was in this position he 
was seen: when the recent elections took place, in 
which we suffered loss. Sir, how could we have ex- 
pected to succeed under such circumstances? If an 
army, drawn up in battle array, discover its general 
not ready to lead them to the conflict or to cheer 
them on to victory, but occupying some neutral posi- 
tion, in friendly converse with the enemy, how shall 
they answer with courage and confidence the trum- 
pet which sounds the onset? Yet their numbers are 
not diminished, their strength is not enfeebled, their 
courage has not cooled, and, if guided by a leader of 
undoubted fidelity, their arms would be crowned with 
glorious success. This, in my opinion, is a just view 
of the condition of the whig party. It is as strong 
this day as it was en the 4th of March last. In the 
elections which have taken place recently it is appa- 
rent that the whigs have in numerical strength lost 
nothing, for our adversaries have gained nothing. Our 
voters have not gone over to the enemy, but, uncer- 
tain and dispirited by the conduct of their chief, they 
have remained at home. Give them again a chief on 
whom they can rely, and the rallying word shall find 
them at their posts as numerous and faithful as ever. 
Our course, then, seems to be sufficiently plain. The 
whig party of the state should organize and concert 
their measures. To this end, it seems to me a con- 
vention of whig delegates should be convened, from 
every quarter of the state. Let us stir up the people 
and invoke the aid of their patriotism, that the state 
may be fully represented. t us consult together 
like brethren, in behalf of our country, and leave no 
just means untried to preserve the union and integri- 
ty of the whig party. pecially let us select another 
and better jeder one who knows that the only con- 
sistency suitable to a finite creature, like man, is a 
consistent pursuit of truth; and that to live for thirty 
years without changing an opinion, is to live thirt 
years without improvement, and who, therefore, will 
not make it the great business of his life to think, or 
appear to think to-day as he thought yesterday, nor 
look upon it as a reproach that he has become wiser 
by experience. Let us have a man who, while he 
has intelligence to know his own opinions, and firm- 
ness to pursue them, will yet understand that the only 
value of any opinion is its agreement with truth, and 
will therefore at once abandon any and every opinion 
when satisfied that it is false and injurious. tus 
have a man whose mind is deeply impressed with the 
importance to his country of the great principles of 
the whig party, and whose fidelity to them is guaran- 
tied, not by pledges given upon obtaining a nomina- 
tion, but by the faithful devotion of his life to his 
country’s service. Above all, let us have a man with 
a sound American head and a sound American heart— 
whose, patriotism instead of dwindling into the nar- 
rowness of a political sectary, enlarges itself to em- 
brace and love and foster every interest of our whole 
country. Let us have such a leader, inscribe his name 
upon the glorious whig banner, and give it to the 
breeze, Bud rely upon it, gentlemen, a noble triumph 
awaits us. 

With such a leader we defeated the phalanx of loco 
focoism, headed by Van Buren, and wiclding with- 
out scruple, for party purposcs, the whole executive 


power and patronage of the nation. Shall it admit 
of doubt that we can defeat the same party under the 
guidance of Mr. Tyler? 

But, sir, (said Mr. B. in conclusion), however it 
may be in other states under such circumstances, the 
Old North State will again give evidence of her devo- 
tion to the whig principles for which she was distin- 
guished in 1775 and 1776. Then, again, will North 
Carolina—sir, I speak not of Carolina, nor of South 
Carolina, but of Norra Carolina—then again will 
North Carolina, the faithful, the honorable, but mo- 
derate state, show herself true to whig principles, 
whoever may desert them! 


RESIGNATION OF THE HON. C. C. CLAY. 
Huntsville, Nov. 12, 1841. 

Sin: I am constrained by considerations of a per- 
sonal and domestic nature, which cannot consistent- 
ly be disregarded, to retire from the public service. 
You will please accept this as the resignation of my 
seat in the senate of the United States. 

I have for some time past apprehended that cir- 
cumstances beyond my control would compel me to 
adopt this course, and have, frequently, expressed 
my apprehensions to friends—more especially since 
my Jast return from the seat of the general govern- 
ment. It seemed, however, to be the general wish 
of those to whom I have communicated, that I should 
postpone a determination upon the subject, as long 
as might be consistent with the public interest, under 
the hope, kindly expressed, that a favorable change 
might enable me to continue in the discharge of my 
public duties. But the time for decision has arrived; 
no such change has occurred; and I am compelled to 
yield to obligations which cannot be cancelled. 

Ihave been long in the public service. It has 
been my good fortune to have been cheered and sus- 
tained, throughout, by the approving voice of an en- 
lightened, confiding and generous constituency.— 

hatever changes of political sentiment, or princi- 
ple, may have taken place elsewhere, and notwith- 
standing the agitation and excitement which have 
sometimes prevailed around her, Alabama has never 
wavcred, nor faltered—she has stood firmly and im- 
roka by the republican faith. She is now 
where she has ever been—yielding to none in the 
integrity of her political character, the zealous main- 
tenance of her constitutional rights, or her devotion 
to the cause of popular liberty. The change of re- 
lations which is about to take place, inspires me with 
painful emotions. Under more auspicious circum- 
stances, I should be proud to serve her, as long as I 
could consistently reflect her sentiments in the na- 
tional councils. 

However, the regret I should otherwise feel for 
the necessity which imposes on me the course I am 
about to pursue, is much diminished by the conside- 
ration, that the principles, which it has been my 
a and pleasure to sustain throughout my public 
ife, are now in the ascendant. Indeed, were it 
otherwise, I know not to what sacrifices of feeling 
as well as interest, I would not submit, sooner than 
withdraw from them my humble support. Although 
not in power, the democratic party never was strong- 
er than at the present moment. The people have 
already detected and passed sentence of condemna- 
tion on the frauds, by which they were deceived and 
misled during the last presidential canvass. They 
have arisen in the majesty of their strength, and the 
re-action has been overwhelming from one end of the 
union to the other. They have again demonstrated 
their capacity for self-government, and will, I trust, 
never hereafter be defrauded of their suffrages by the 
il] omened alliance of parties contending for power, 
without any common principles, and without any 
avowed system of measures. To insure the perma- 
nent ascendancy of democratic principles, it is only 
necessary for the people of this quarter of the union 
to understand and appreciate the prophetic truth of 
Mr. Jefferson’s declaration, that ‘the democracy of 
the north is the natural ally of the south.” To do 
this, let them but review so much of the executive 
journal of the late extra session as has been permit- 
ted to see the light; and they will there find that the 
nominations of abolitionists, of the most obnoxious 
character, were confirmed by the votes of southern 
whig senators, when every northern democrat, in his 

lace, voted against them. These and other deve- 
opements have conclusively established the charge, 
long since preferred, that a coalition had been form- 
ed between southern whig leaders (pot the party ge- 
nerally) and the abolitionists, as well as the federal- 
ists, of the north. This extraordinary alliance, sug- 
gested by the most unprincipled ambition, and con- 
summated by the vilest treachery, should be dissolv- 
ed. Its dissolution is no less indispensable to the 
perpeit of the union than it is to the safety of the 
south. 

Although about to retire from their service, my 
gratitude to the people of Alabama, for the many 
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evidences of confidence, with which they have ho- 
nored me can only terminate with my existence — 
nor can I ever cease to feel the liveliest interest in 
the well-earned fame of our beloved state, and the 
deepest solicitude for her continued prosperity. And 
though but a private citizen, my faith in the repub- 
lican creed is unchanged and unshaken, and I shall 
ever be found ready to co-operate with my fellow 
citizens in the support of the principles I have hith- 
erto maintained. ith great respect, I am, sir, your 
most ob’t. serv’t. C. C. CLAY. 
To his excellency, the governor of Alabama. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
Executive department, Columbia, Nov. 23, 1841. 
Fellow citizens of the senate 
and house of representatives: 

I congratulate you on the recurrence of this occa- 
sion of assembling in the service of your constituents, 
under circumstances as auspicious to the useful dis- 
charge of your duties, as I trust they will be condu- 
cive to the harmony of your deliberations. 

While, in the general health of our citizens, and 
the abundance of our harvest, we have experienced 
the usual beneficent distribution of the blessings of an 
overruling Providence,, we have not less cause for 
congratulation in the reviving prosperity of our peo- 
ple, from the unexampled depression and embarrass- 
ment of the times. Already has credit begun to re- 
gain confidence and stability—capital to seek perma- 
nent investments—commerce to pursue its accustom- 
ed channels—prosperity to resume a fixed and rea- 
sonable value— the energy and enterprise of our 
people to embark with new and invigorated hope, in 
its various employments and pursuits. 

Not the least gratifying reflection arising from these 
cheering auguries of our condition, is derived from 
the consciousness that they are the results, not of any 
pampering patronage of the government—not of the 
artificial stimulants of legislative aids or interference 
—but of a wise and vigilant economy in the people, 
awakened by the disastrous experience of the past, 
to improve the permanent and enduring sources of 


their prosperity. If some of the lingering eifects of 


the late derangement in the monetary affairs of our 
country are still painfully experienced, in the reduc- 
ed value of property—diminished as it must be from 
the inflated standard of a depreciated and expanded 
currency—or in the difficulty of discharging debts, 
incurred on the flood tide of extravagant prices, and 
a redundant circulation—they are to be regarded as 
the unavoidable consequepces of former errors and 
delusions, and perhaps the surest indications of a pro- 
gressive state of convalescence and improvement. 

Nor have we less cause to exult in the hope, that 
our government may now be regarded as having pass- 
ed in security, through the most trying and dificult 
exigencies, that ever tried its virtue, or tested its sta- 
bility. 

In the events of a single year, the sudden ascen- 
dancy of a party, actuated by a high-wrought enthu- 
siasm—impelled by the disasters of the times to seck 
relicf in change, and rashly imputing them to the 
conduct of our rulers—seemed to threaten the sub- 
version of the well established principles of 98 and 
199, and of the republican policy of the government, 
as well as the overthrow of the exponents, by whom 
they were administered. But a few weeks’ cxperi- 
ence of power, has as suddenly disbanded, dissipat- 
ed and resolved this magnificent array of party pow- 
er and organization into its distinct and original ele- 
ments. The deliberations of the late session of con- 
gress have dispelled the delusions of party zeal and 
fervor. Its impracticable expedients and distracted 
councils have I trust, again gathered and assembled 
the republican portion of the nation, in the unity and 
strength of one fold, and one conviction. And if the 
great measure of ‘deliverance and liberty,” import- 
ant as we still regard it to the faithful, as well as 
equitable administration of the financial affairs of the 
country, has been repealed, in form and in name, we 
have still the unquestionable assurance of its final 
success, in the overruling necessity resulting from 
the signal failure of every other substitute or device. 

Among these abortive expedients, none was re- 
garded with more intense and absorbing solicitude, 
than the proposition to re-establish a national bank. 
On no o¢casion has the exercise of the conservative 

‘power vested in the federal executive, been received 
with warmer approbation by the people of this state; 
or been more wisely and fortunately interposed, to 
arrest the most dangerous, and most obnoxious, of 
all the premeditated violations of the constitution.— 
Of all the great measures of national policy, produc- 
tive of the bitterest contention among the great par- 
tics of this union, and which has always and justly 
becn regarded as fraught with the most powertul in- 


+ 


burdens and oppressions which they were intended 
to resist, are renewed with a sbameful infidelity, 
which seeks neither pretext nor justification. A 
home valuation, cash duties, and an unreasonable 
and exorbitant revenue of more than thirty millions, 
it is believed are a little less onerous in amount, or 
unconstitutional in etiect, than the enormous forty 
per cent. duties which the sovereignty of this state 
was so sternly interposed to resist. And if, upos 
the principle of all protective duties, they are des- 
tined to increase to an extent and enormity to which 
our experience of the past, as well as the tendency 
of the times, most emphatically forebodes, then at 
will be for you to say, whether South Carolina has 
so fallen from her high eminence of sovereignty and 
independence, as to admit by a silent acquiescence 
in these wrongs and grievances, that there is no 
“mode, no remedy, no measure of redress.” If she 
was sufficicnt then for the emergency, she is doub 
adequate and fortified now in the union and son | 
of all her citizens, to meet aggressions upon her rights, 
come from what source they may. Noris it less 
coming the dignity and character of a free state, in 
assuming a position of defence which she is resolved 
to maintain, to manifest a duc regard for all the 
means and appliances of rendering that position, as 
strong and impregnable in fact, as it is in equity, and 
in argument. Disregarding all theories, that so often 
confound the convictions of the best and purest 
minds, and resorting to the resources whice she can 
so amply command through her organized govera- 
ment, and with which God and the people have en- 
dowed her, there can no emergency arise, in which 
the hands and the hearts of her citizens, would not 
be invincibly united in her defence. 

Another topic, of not less importance in itself, or 
of deep moment to the citizens of this state, is the 
act of distributing the proceeds of the publice lands. Ag 
a source of revenue which it is proposed to abstrac 
at the very instant when the federal is gai 
to require to be replenished, it would seem like wane 
tonly seeking a pretext to increase taxation. But 
considered in any point of view, it can be regarded in 
no other i than that of a distribution of the public 
revenue. In one year, during a previous adminis- 
tration, the proceeds of the sales of public lands, 
produced a revenue of upwards of twenty millions— 
a maximum to which, in more prosperous times, it 
would possibly again attain. Its average may even 
now he estimated at five millions, which, if annually 
withdrawn from the treasury, leaves that deficiency 
at least to be supplied by increased duties on im- 
ports. That the government can exercise the power 
of taxation to raise revenue for distribution, is a prin- 
ciple I presume, which this state is not prepared to 
admit. Under the operation of the various pre-emp- 
tion laws, and the frequent reductions in the price 
of public lands, those very states which were the 
largest contributors to the “public domain” or whose 
“blood and treasure” were most lavishly expended 
to acquire it, have at the same time been subjected 
to the greatest sacrifices, in the emigration of her 
citizens, and in the diminished valac of their pro- 
ducts, reduced by an unequal competition with the 
more abundant and teeming resources of those new 
and fertile regions, which their enterpsise and in- 
dustry have been seduced and abstracted to cultivate, 
to the waste and abandonment of their own. It was 
enough to have borne all this with patriotic devotion 
to the interests of our common country; but when it 
is proposed to divert that domain from the sacred 

urposes for which it was ceded, to afford a pretext 
or additional burdens of taxation on one class of i 
dustry, to give protection and bounty to another, it 
assumes a character of the highest injustice, as well 


as aes most palpable infraction of constitutional prin- 
ciples. 


But the most dangerous, as well as the most hu- 
miliating effect of this measure, is the condition of 
dependency, to which it reduces the states upon the 
bounty and benefaction of the government—existing 
as they would, in the relation of subsidiaries a 
the profits of their own estate—receiving its charity, 
doled out from their own wealth, and subdued to a 
state of homage, servility and compliance, by bribes, 
stolen and lavished from their own treasury. Is it 
not to be regarded as the first step to the assumption 
of state debts, designed to consummate a consolidation 
of interests, obliterating all distinctions of sovereign- 
ty, or pride of independence, and tending to concen- 
trate empire and dominion over the rights of the 
states, and the liberties of the people? 

I trust, however, that the spirit of reform, which 
has been so powerfully evoked by the errors of the 
late session of congress, and so decidedly manifested 
in the results of the popular clections throughout the 
union, will prevent the spoils and plunder of this 
system, from ever soiling the treasury, or contami- 
nating the coffers of a single state in the union. Let 
i us pause, at least fur a moment, in the hope, that the 


fluences (for good or for evil), on our political insti- 
tutions, the establishment of a national bank, is cer- 
tainly the most obvious and important. If such has 
been the experience of the country, in the primitive 
and purer ages of the republic, under the regulations 
of a bank, arising out of the embarrassments of the 
first war, and the exigencies of the last—of compa- 
ratively limited capital, and directed by the wisest 
and ablest officers—what were we to anticipate from 
an institution organized as the instrument of a party 
then in power—operating amidst the ruins of a disor- 
dered currency, and the wreck, weakness and dis- 
may, of state and local institutions? The expiring 
struggles of the late United States bank, to perpetu- 
ate its existence against the fiat of the people, and 
the constituted authorities of the country, are recent 
in the recollection of all of us, and form an import- 
ant epoch in the history of our government. Doubt- 
ful as that contest must be admitted to have been, 
waged even as it was against an administration, per- 
haps the most efficicnt and energetic that has ever 
controlled the destinies of this nation, what were we 
to anticipate, when our rulers themselves should have 
become its allies, its party or its pageants. In this 
view, it would have changed the character of our go- 
vernment, become part of our political institutions, 
and consummated the greatest of all the deprecated 
evils that could befall a country—“the union of purse 
and sword, in the federal head”—or worse, in the 
hands of a federal party. Well may such an institu- 
tion be supposed to have had the power to regulate 
the currency; but it would have been with the iron 
rule of despotism—restraining all interests, absorb- 
ing all capital, measuring all profits, overpowering 
all competition, and attracting the wealth and pros- 
perity of every other portion of the union, to the cen- 
tre of its operations. 
It was an honest confession, of one of the ablest 
presiding officers of the late United States bank, 
efore a committee appointed by congress to inves- 
tigate its affairs, that it was at any time within its 
power tocrush state and local institutions! What 
an appalling fact for the contemplation of the so- 
vereign states of the union! What a prophetic warn- 
ing to the institutions chartered by their authority!— 
The institutions of the country to be uprooted and 
erased at the bidding of a heartless, soulless, cent. per 
cent. calculating corporation! The rights of the 
states, and the liberties of the people, to be subject- 
ed to the dominion of a sordid moneyed autocracy! 
And yet, such is the supremacy over law, liberty and 
the constitution, to which such an institution would 
inevitably have attained. Encroachments upon the 
liberties of the people, in other times and nations, 
were to be apprehended from the swords of con- 
querors, and the usurpations of ambitious rulers; but 
experience has shown that in our own age and coun- 
try, the strongest contests to maintain constitutional, 
and even sovereign rights, have been waged against 
an ambitious money power, in all its various forms, 
of bank monopolies, and protective tariffs. Well, 
therefore, may we congratulate the country on hav- 
ing escaped the ambitious pretensions of an institu- 
tion which after imperiously dictating the humiliat- 
ing duty to the federal executive, of violating his 
constitutional obligations, now threatens, through the 
vengeance of a disappointed party, the rash and jni- 
quitous retribution, of abolishing the most useful and 


conservative, of all the prerogatives of his depart- 
ment. 


The revision of the duties on imports, justly regarded 
by the people of this state with a solicitude propor- 
tioned to the burdens which the protective polic 
has hitherto imposed on them, has been made, nei- 
ther in that spirit of equity, or of compromise, which 
we had just reason to anticipate from the penalties 
and concessions of the act of °33. The history of the 
opposition of this state, to a tariff for protection, can 
neither be obliterated or forgotten. And the high 
considerations which actuated her, in consenting to 
compromise her interests for a term of years, to the 
peace and safcty of the union, should be a warning, 
as well as an inducement, to respect her rights, as 
well as her forbearance. While the government is 
acknowledged to be disembarrassed of debt, and the 
manufacturing intercst perhaps the least oppressed 
and the most prosperous of any in the union, the re- 
newal of a policy by indirect means, which is now 
universally admitted to bear unequally upon the pro- 
ductive industry of different portions of the union, is 
a most flagrant abuse of power, as well as a most 
wanton violation of faith. The living generation, 
who were the witnesses of the struggles and pledges 
in the late contest for her constitutional rights, have 
not yet passed away—the monuments of the times 
have not yet perished, the very altars consecrated by 
her vows, still stand before us—even her prepara- 
tions for defence, are still in readiness and requisi- 
tion—the age, its records, and recollections, have 
scarcely become a part of history, before the very 
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correct principles and high motives of an unbought, 
unterrified, and incorruptible democracy, are operat- 
ing their sure and salutary influences on the counsels 
and measures of government. 
` Among other resolutions, which, as the official com- 
munication of a sister stale, it is my duty to submit to a 
eo-ordinate branch of the governinent of this, is one 
roposing to alter the constitution, to limit the eligi- 
ifity of the federal executive to one term of office. The 
experience of this state furnishes no reasons for such 
an innovation upon the long established usage and 
principles of the government. I cannot conceive 
that it can be productive of any other effects than to 
increase the usually over wrought excitement of the 
idential canvass—to render its recurrence more 
Ferenc disconnect the relations of sympathy 
between the executive and his constituents—to di- 
vest him of the most powerful motives to re the 
will, or to merit the approbation of the people—and 
to make him the instrument of a party, to minister 
to its purposes, and to pander to its lust of domina- 


Jo all the history of our government, the influence 
of the exccutive power, to modify its action on the 
reserved rights of the states, has been of a con- 
servative, rather than of an aggressive character. 
More than twice has it been interposed to rescue the 
pee le from the domination and abuses of a national 

It was in defence of our rights and our insti- 
tutions, that the determination of a late executive to 
refuse his constitutional sanction to the abolition of 
slavery in any of its forms, was so fearlessly avowed; 
and this state, I presume, can have no interest or 
motive to remove the few salutary checks and em- 
barrassments to the so often unjust and inconsiderate 
legislation of a majority in congress, as to induce it to 
war against the dignity and prerogatives of a depart- 
ment, the weakest and most conservative, perhaps 
in the government. 

I also submit for the serious consideration of the 
legislature, a copy of the communication of the go- 
vernor of Virginia, on the proceedings of the gene- 
ral assembly of that state, on the subject of her late 
controversy with New York; and reports and resolu- 
tions from the state of Alabama, responding to the 
views and declarations so solemnly announced by this 
state, on oe deeply involving the right of pro- 

, and the security of the domestic institutions 
of the south. Bound by every consideration of duty, 
of interest, of honor, and of equity, to repel so fla- 
grant a disregard of the rights of a sister state, we 
should always be ready and prompt to redeem the 
pledge of our alliance to a cause with which our in- 
terests are so intimately identified. Relations of 
amity cannot be preserved even between separate 
nations, in which the rights of property are not re- 
garded as they exist, under the respective laws of 
each; much less can sovereign states be permanently 
allied in a bond of union, under the same laws, go- 
vernment, and constitution, where fugitives from 
the ieee plunderers of the property, and violators 
of laws, of one, find refuge and impunity under 
the sanction of the constituted authorities of the 
other. No wrong is more readily resented by na- 
tions—no injustice can more deeply stain the faith, 
or more essentially impair the fricndly and intimate 
relations of confederated states. It would bea re- 
proach to the character of our institutions, if claims 
which are recognised and reciprocated by the comity 
and justice of all civilized nations, should be scorn- 
fully refased and contemncd by states federated un- 
der the same laws and constitution. If the obliga- 
tions of the constitution which require one state to 
deliver, on demand, fugitives from the justice of 
another, are to be disregarded—our institutions as- 
sailed—the plundcrers of our property encouraged 
and protected—then must we regard the perpetrator 
of these aggressions, “no matter by whom commit- 
ted,” asa foe to our rights, and an enemy to our 

ce. Whether the wrong in this case has been 
done to Virginia or South Carolinia, the principle is 
the same, the interest involved common to both, and 
the responsibility of protecting them should equally 
devolve on every state in the union, in which justice 
exercises dominion, or similar institutions exist. 
Persisting in such a course of unprovoked hostility 
to the interests and institutions of the south, New 
York can only be regarded in the light of any other 
ing power—in peace friends, but enemies in 
war. The adoption, in all such instances, of a simi- 
lar course of vigilance to that which the state of Vir 
ginia has instituted, would perhaps be a wise and ne- 
cessary precaution, to prevent the recurrence of si- 
milar aggressions upon the property and rights of our 
own citizens and institutions. We ought, upon every 
principle of equity and of intercst, to make common 
cause with any stale whose rights and institutions are 
thus wantonly violated and assailed. 
- The position which it may become this state to 
assume, on any of the important questions presented, 


would seem to suggest the importance and necessity 
of cultivating and improving ber means of safely and 
defence. 
rights, liberty, or sovereignty, without the spirit, abi- 
lity, or resources to defend them. It would be bet- 
ter at once to endure threatened or impending ills, 
unaggravated by opposition, than by unmeaning de- 
nunciations, and imminent exhibitions of resistance, 
to provoke and increase their bitterness. Prohibited, 
by the character of our institutions, and the restric- 
tions of the constitution, from resorting to any other 
means of cultivating our military resources than 
through that of a well trained and organized militia, 
it should be cherished to the highest state of perfec- 
tion, and with a pride and assiduity to make it the 
most efficient, as it is the only means of defending 
the rights, the honor, and sovereignty of the state. 
The improvement in which it so rapidly progressed, 
under the jnfluence of the late brigade encampments, 
offers the highest enco 
of patronage, as well as the happiest illustration of 
the beneficial effects of the mode in which it has 
hitherto been conferred. Assembled in these normal 
schools of drill and tuition, where a patriotic emula- 
tion was excited—where knowledge was imparted 
and received, under the criticism of the most im- 
proved and accomplished officers—where such fa- 
vorable opportunities were afforded for discriminat- 
ing the qualifications, both of the soldier and the ci- 
tizen—and where that martial pride and feeling was 
acquired, which is the best, perhaps the only foun- 
dation of an elevated patriotism, combining so many 
motives, stimulants, advantages and incentives—it is 
not surprising that from its results I should be ena- 
bled to give you the gratifying assurance that our 
militia now comprises in its organization, a class of 
officers whose knowledge and complishments would 
do credit to any age, or service, or country. With 


such inducements before us, it is deeply to be regret- 


ted, that an experiment productive of so many advan- 


tages and improvements, without any detracting con- 
sequences whatever, should have been prematurely 


abandoned. 


Already are the effects of that abandonment visible 
in the waning enthusiasm of the service, and the re- 


signation of some of our ablest officers, from a con- 


scientious regret and despondency, for the future 


It would bea mere mockery to vaunt of 


ment to the continuance | 


P or existing abuses. 


Planters’ and Mechanics’ bank, with a commenda- 
ble desire to conform to the wishes and objects of the 
state, have, in good faith and security, accepted its 
provisions. 

In executing the instructions of the legislature, in 
that pa of mildness and forbearance in which I am 
sure they were conceived, I deemed it proper to over- 
look the delay of a few weeks, after the precise 
riod fixed by law, for the acceptance of the two lat- 
ter institutions; apprised as I was, that it had arisen 
from unavoidable circumstances, and not from a wil- 
a neeieet or refusal to comply with the requisitions 
of the law. 


It is due to the high character which these insti- 
tutions have hitherto sustained, and I am sure sure 
reflects no injustice upon the motives of the legisla- 
ture, to state, that the object of this enactment was 
was to prevent silicipated evils, rather than to punish 
The federal government 

aving in the exercise of a wise and sound policy, 
abandoned that control over the currency which it 
had hitherto usurped, the necessity of a supervision 
over the monetary affairs of this state, had: become 
more obligatory upon those, to whom the people have 
entrusted the power of regulating them. | 


In such a state of things, it could not be dcemed 
an unnecessary or officious act of caution, upon the 
part of this state, if she resorted to all the ordinary 
and legitimate means of rendering her own currency 
sound, safe, adequate and stable. The exercise of 
these means she has hitherto delegated, in a great 
(and perhaps an imprudent) extent, to her banking 
institutions, by the extraordinary privileges and im- 
munities with which she has endowed them. If the 
trust has heretofore been faithfully and ably execut- 
ed, the merit is to be ascribed to the virtue and fide- 
lity of the agents, rather than to the want of any 
power or opportunity, to abuse it; or to any provi- 
sions in the laws, to restrain or punish it. Under 
these circumstances, this state was perhaps necessa- 
rily forced to entertain the question, whether she had 
irrevocably parted with power to regulate her 
own currency, or delegated that power, without re- 
serve, restraint, control or supervision, on her part, 
for the term of years for which she has chartered 
her monied institutions. If in fact there does exist 
this imperium in imperio, for the exercise of so im- 


usefulness and efficiency of their exertions. Such | portant a power, the people of this state might well 


indications as these should be regarded as a solemn 
invocation to restore a system from which the state 


ask, upon what constitutional principle a sovereign 
right, which can only be exercised legitimately by 


has derived such important benefits. Confined per- | their own government, has been delegated to agents, 
haps as those encampments should be, to commission- ; politically irresponsible to them. In such an issue, 
ed officers, it is not to be presumed that any officer | it is not a very remote or fanciful anticipation, that 
would be so insensible to the honorable pride of his | if so important a right were indeed improvidently lost 


vocation, or to the confidence which the state “re- jin law, it would but too probably, in the absence of 


privations and inconveniences of five days camp 


service, to learn the art of defending his country and 


institutions. With some slight and salutary modifi- 


cations of the law by which they were regulated, it 


is confidently hoped that they may be made the 


schools of correct morals, as well as of patriotism 
and military discipline. 
dition of such provisions as may promote this desir- 
able object, the bill under the consideration of the 


With the alteration or ad- 


legislature, at the last session, in December, and 


revised by the adjutant general, with the accompa- 
nying report, is respectfully referred to your consi- 
deration. 


Amid all the portents of the time—the peril that 
every where surrounds our domestic institutions— 


the emergency that may call upon us to vindicate 


our rights and principles—I cannot but again and 
most seriously invoke your attention, to that organi- 
zation of our mili resources and defences, without 
a due regard to which, no state action can be cfi- 


cient, and the assertion of sovereignty itself be but 


a bye word and a reproach, without dignity, and with- 
out effect. i 

The contingency of a national war, (remote and 
distant as I trust it is), cannot be overlooked, among 


the numerous other inducements to improve our mili- 
tary resources. The most exposed, perhaps as we 


are, to its ravages, from the neglected condition of 
our coast—the greatest sufferers, from the burdens 
which its expenses are destined to impose—no matter 
how provoked or originating, whether by the ambi- 
tion of one power, or the officious border aggressions 
of the other—there can be I am sure, no selfish or 
ignoble considerations, that would ever restrain the 
most generous contributions upon the part of this state, 
of treasure or of arms, to save the national] honor from 
tarnish or disgrace. -° 

By an act of the legislature, in December last, the 
duty was devolved on this department, of propos- 
ing for the acceptance of the several banking institu- 
tions of this state, an act to amend their charters, 
with a view to prevent the future suspension of spe- 
cie payments. The bank of the state, the South 
Western Rail Road bank; the Union bank, and the 


poses in his courage and fidelity,” as to regret the , any other resort, be reclaimed by revolution. 


The wisdom and propriety of retaining some 
checks and guards, similar to those which have been 
proposed, upon the extraordinary privileges with 
which this state has endowed her chartered institu- 
tions, is 1 presume universally admitted, in refercnce 
to those hereafter to be chartered. It will readily, 
however, occur to every reflecting mind, that a pros- 
pective legislation in this respect, could remedy none 
of the existing evils. 


The banking capital of the state is more than equal 
to its exigencies and Bis prea e and the most of 
those corporations in which it has been vested, have 
many years to complete the term for which they were 
chartered. Such a discrimination with regard to fu- 
ture and existing iustitutions, would thercfore be as 
ineflicient as it would be invidious. 


If I have a just and proper conception of the ob- 
jects of the proposed amendment, it was with these 
views and conceptions, that the state thought proper 
to require these salutary concessions from her char- 
tered institutions, to her sovereign authority and su- 
pervision. Deriving extraordinary privileges and 
immunities from her liberality, she has pre-emi- 
nent and irresistible claims upon their confidence and 
gratitude. Trusted for a long course of years, with 
the exercise of rights and powers and franchises so- 
vereign in their nature, and which can appertain to 
none of her citizens individually, she may well urge 
a moral, as well as political right, to be trusted in 
turn, with a discretion, which she cannot exercise 
for her own interest without promoting theirs. That 
she has generously sustained them in all past misfor- 
tunes and difficulties, is the highest evidence of her 
future kindness and liberality; and should be the last 
pretext invoked, to sustain either present or future 
acts of contumacy. And while the interests of her 
citizens are so intimately connected with their stabi- 
lity and success, the restraining influence of a just 
and enlightened popular feeling, will be ever ready 
to interpose, to prevent the capricious exercise of 
legislative authority. F 

To these high considerations, may perhaps be added 
another, of not Icss practical importance: that the 
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salutary influence of state authority would perhaps 
greatly conduce, in times of extraordinary calamity, 
to nrevent those controversies and dissentions be- 
tween the banks themselves, which were so unhap- 
pily exemplified in the history of some of our own 
institutions, during the disastrous events of the late 
suspension. That it has already exercised a saluta- 
ry and judicious influence, may be inferred from the 
fact, that under the operation of its provisions, the 
banks of this state alone, of all the iustitutions south 
of the Potomac, have in good faith and reality met 
engagements or demands for specie, without pretext 
or evasion. ; 

Whatever may have been the motives or necessity 
which induced to the enactment of this statute, the 
rejection of its provisions, by some of these institu- 
tions has made it a question of the gravest import, 
from the discussion and decision of which, this state 
cannot, without a sacrifice of her dignity and self-re- 
spect, shrink or recede. In this aspect of the ques- 
tion, I felt constrained, by every sense of duty, as 
well as of allegiance, to exercise all the authority 
with which I was entrusted by the legislature or the 
constitution, to enforce the objects of the law through 
the judicial tribunals of the state. With this view, I 
deemed it proper to engage the services of several of 
the most efficient gentlemen of the bar, as assistant 
counsel, to co-operate with the attorney general and 
solicitors. I regarded it as the more necessary to do 
so, as the season of the year at which the court was 
held in Charleston, as well as the demands of their 
respective circuits, would necessarily deprive the 
state of the able services of some, if not of all of the 
solicitors. I had no authority to command their 
presence and services in Charleston, and under such 
circumstances of inconvenience, as those under which 
they would have been rendered, I could not presume 
officially to request them. The arduous duties which 
would therefore have devolved upon the attorney 
general, could not have been performed, even by his 
indefatigable zeal and industry, but at the expense of 
every other duty and engagement. And although 
having every confidence in the talents and attain- 
ments which have so deservedly placed him at the 
head of his profession, yet the grave responsibility of 
advocating the interests of the people, and the digni- 
ty of the state, on a question of such vital impor- 
tance, I regarded as too great, as too serious, (and it 
was even deemed so by his modest sense of his own 
merit), to be devolved on the abilitics of a single ad- 
vocate. u 

From the manner and ability with which their duty 
has been performed, I have derived the greatest sa- 
tisfaction; and the people and the state I trust, last- 
ing and essential benefit, from the arduous and able 
efforts with which their rights and interests have been 
vindicated and discussed. 

In connection with these remarks, relative to the 
controversy into which this state has been so unfor- 
tunately drawn, by the recusancy of some of her 
banking institutions, it may not be improper for you 
to direct your views to the consideration of some per- 
manent and prospective mode, of regulating our cur- 
rency. I assume, of course, that this state can never 
acquiesce in the existence of a national corporation, 
or admit the necessity of subjecting its monetary af- 
fairs to the arbitrary and exclusive control of such 
an institution. 

Much of the pressure and difficulty under which 
our community has labored, has arisen from the con- 
straint imposed upon the operations of our banking 
institutions,fby the ‘dissentions, necessarily incident 
to an inequality of banking capital. There is proba- 
bly no fact in the economy of banking operations 
more incontrovertible than that the business of a 
moderate capital, under ordinary circumstances, is 
usual] productive of the highest rates of profits.— 
And if in our experience, there exists any exception 
to this rule, in favor of the larger banking institu- 
tions, it is because the late policy of the state, in 
creating so vast a disproportion of capital as now 
exists, has substituted the dominion of the few, for 
the honorable competitioniof all, and thereby produc- 
ed strife and discord, where nothing but a generous 
emulation of profit and usefulness, should prevail. 

The greatest profits of the banking system are pre- 
sumed to be derived from its operations in ex- 
changes. In proportion to the exorbitancy of the 
rates produced by the derangement of the currency 
and the pressure and difficulty of the times; and in 
proportion to the advantages of the capital by which 
an institution may monopolise that branch of busi- 
ness, so may its interest and tendencies be directed 
to protract, and even to increase that state of disor- 
der, from which it acquires its greatest gains. It 
cannot therefore bea wise policy which supplies to 
private corporations, in excessive capital, the power, 
motives and inducements to profit by the embarrass- 
ments, or to extort from the necessities and inconve- 
niences of the people. 


' corporations which, however beneficent} 


I do not mean by these general propositions, to im- 
ply a censure on the conduct, or illustrate the abuses 
of any one of our own institutions. The example of 
one of them, at least, during the late suspension, so 
far from manifesting such a policy, cannot be too 
highly commended for its forbearance in the use of 
its advantages, as well as its wisdom and firmness, in 
maintaining the faith and credit of the south. Still, 
an undue and dangerous power over our currency, Is 
necessarily incident to the position of financial auto- 
cracy which it occupies. And if that power has not 
been tyrannically or corruptly used to its injury, or 
the detriment of the public, it has been owing solely 
to the discreet forbearance of those who wielded it, 
and not to any safeguards provided by the laws to re- 
strain it. 

A reduction of the capitals of the several banking 
institutions of this state, (were their charters to be 
removed), to some common and moderate standard, 
less than that of our state institution, would probably 
prevent the recurrence of future evils from this 
cause. But in the mean time, to strengthen the in- 
fluence of our state bank, either by an increase of 
capital or of immunities, is perhaps at present, the 
most efficacious, and the only means of correcting 
existing ills, which legislative action cannot other- 
wise reach, without violating the charters which 
sanction them. Whether this state should partici- 
pate in banking operations at all, cannot now be re- 
garded as an open or a practical question. But whe- 
ther she should not use her institution, in the langu- 
age of a distinguished statesman, to “unbank” the 
abuses of the system, is a policy that deserves to be 
well considered. Such a position it is presumed the 
bank of this state would soap AE with a most dignifi- 
ed, salutary and judicious effect. Certain it is, in 
my estimation, that so long as the state engages and 
competes in banking operations, her institution should 
at least exercise a controlling influence on her mone- 
tary affairs; or else present the strange politica] ano- 
maly of the pune treasury, (with which it is prac- 
tically identified), and the people’s money, subjected 
to the capricious and selfish domination of private 
exercised 
heretofore, is always liable to abuse. hat its pre- 
sent resources are inadequate to this object, is but too 
apparent from the inconvenience and restrictions, to 
which, in all times of great pressure and difficulty, it 
has been subjected. 

Whether it may not be expedient, in the event of 
increasing its capital, to associate private intercsts, 
which may always exercise a salutary vigilance on 
its operations; or, by merging, as their charters ex- 
pire, the whole banking capital of the state into one 
system, proportionately controlled by the stockhold- 
ers and representatives of the people, are measures 
which I would suggest as worthy of your considera- 
tion. Such a system of finance, if uniformly adopt- 
ed by the states, regulated and modified by the influ- 
ence of a national sub-treasury system, it is believed 
would furnish the best and soundest currency in the 
world. 

The report of the president of the bank, will ap- 
prise you of the profits which have accrued from the 
transactions of this institution for the past year; and 
for a review of the circumstances and embarrass- 
ments pervading the community under which they 
have been realized, you need not be referred to a 
monitor more faithful than your own experience. 
Satisfactory as those profits are, considering the cha- 
racter of the-times, they have been derived from ac- 
commodations as beneficent in their effects, as they 
have been safely and judiciously administered, for 
the benefit of the institution itself. Without resort- 
ing to any of the usurious expedients of the times, its 
resources have, I believe, been as faithfully and hu- 
manely directed to protect the property of the citi- 
zen, as patriotically to subserve the interests of the 
state. 


From the aspect of the cial affairs of the state, 
as you will find presented in the comptroller’s report, 
you will perceive the expediency of exercising the 
same rigid and judicious economy, in the disburse- 
ments of the revenue, which has hitherto prevented 
the necessity of increased taxation. Additional bur- 
thens upon the labor and property of the people, 
should not be imposed in times of such embarrass- 
ment and distress, except for objects of such primary 
necessity and importance, as affect the permanent 
weal and safety of the state, or any of the great prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty. Improved as our re- 
sources are, in comparison to the aspect presented at 
the last session, the treasury is still far from having 
obtained a redundant and overflowing condition. It 
will be found I trust however, adequate to mect all 
such necessary exigencies, as cannot be neglected 
without consequences more ruinous, than the most 
wasteful and inconsiderate extravagance. 

The condition of the public works andi ments 
effected at so much cost to the state—some of which 


are still unfinished, others unprofitable, and many 
falling into decay—will demand your attention, eith- 
er to abandon, repair, or otherwise dis of them. 
The sale or lease of many of them, under the super- 
vision of commissioners appointed inthe several com- 
munities in which they are located, at a price not 
less than the value, (as estimated by the comptroller 
or superintendent), would perhaps be one of the most 
efficacious and satisfactory modes, of relieving the 
state from farther embarrassment expense. 

The impracticable condition of the road through 
Vance’s swamp, and its great importance, as the or- 
dinary, and I believe, the only channel of intercourse 
with Charleston, to more than three districts in this 
state, as well as a large portion of North Carolina, 
makes it highly desirable that the liberal appropria- 
tions already made to improve it, should not be ut- 
terly lost, by the ruinous incomplete condition in 
which it now remains. More than twenty thousand 
dollars were expended by the state, in constructing 
the original road; from which it has derived neither 
benefit or improvement. Ten thousand dollars was 
afterwards received by a contractor, for erecting the 
skeleton of a bridge which, having been rejected as 
perishable and dangerous, was abandoned and re- 
moved. Of the last appropriation of twenty thou-. 
sand dollars, to embank the swamp, the contractor 
has received the first instalment, and after accom- 
plishing a very considerable portion of the work, at 
a ruinous expense to himself, has been compelled to 
abandon it, (oni the exhaustion of his resources, the 
influence of recurring freshets, and an inability to 
complete a contract so far exceeding the estimated 
cost and Jabor. The balance of the appropriation. 
still remains in the treasury; and if diverted from 
the object first contemplated by the legislature, will 
leave the state without a single corresponding bene- 
fit, to compensate for all the sacrifices of treasure, 
which have been so ruinously sustained, by both 
state and individuals. 3 


No portion of the police or statistics of the state, 
is presumed to require more radical reform, than 
our system of road working. There is no object upon 
which so much labor and expense is so unprofitably 
bestowed, or so unequally contributed, by the diffe- 
rent classes of society. Notwithstanding the annual 
impositions upon the time, labor, and purses of our 
citizens, the condition of our roads is far from ma- 
nifesting a corresponding degree of improvement. 
Nor is it less obvious, that much the greater portion - 
of the burthen which the present system devolves 
upon the people, is sustained, almost exclusively, by 
the agricultural interest. The labor or profits of the 
capitalists, or of the professions, (no matter how pro- 
ductive or enormous), are practically exempt from 
these assessments, which always recur, and which 
sometimes fall with much inconvenient force, upon 
the interests of the planter. Nor are the objections 
arising from principle, less cogent than those which 
are so amply illustrated, by the experience of its in- 
efficiency and inequality. The sovereign power of 
taxing, even within a limited discretion, the property 
and labor of the people, as possessed by the board of 
commissioners now established in the several dis- 
tricts of the state, can never be safely or wisely repos- 
ed in any body of men, however virtuous or discecet, _ 
not elected by the people themselves, and wholly irre- 
sponsible to any of the penalties of the law, or even 
to the consequences of impeachment, for any of the 
ordinary abuses of the trust. The powers entrust- 
ed to the board of commissioners, are not only of a 
ministerial, but, to the extent to which they are vest- 
ed, of a legislative character, and if they have not 
been hitherto abused, to the oppression of the citi- 
zen, it is because the forbearance and justice of the 
officers, have imposed more salutary restraints, than 
the provisions of the law. If powers of the same 
character and extent, were conferred on a military, 
or any other tribunal, ra PEST with the self- 
parpena ne prerogative of electing its own mem- 

ers, the liberties of the people, and the authority of 
the government, would be regarded as deeply en 

ered or subverted. I do not know whether the ef- 
ects of the present system are most to be depreécat- 
ed, in the execrable condition of most of our high 
ways, or in the capricious, partial, and*‘oppressive 
exercise, in numerous instances, of the most despo- 
tically and obnoxiously administered power, in the 
state. If, therefore the present system must noces- 
sarily be continued, from a supposed impracticabili- 
ty of devising any other, I would recommend that 
the appointment of the members of the several 
boards, should devolve upon the people, at. the same 
time, and under the same restrictions, as appertain 
to the election of their representatives. it it cane 
not be inspired with a spirit and energy for useful- 
ness, let it at least be shorn and divested of its pow- 
er and tendency to evil. I cannot J trust too im- 
pressively invite your attention to a subject of so 
much practical importance; and while the improve- 
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ment of roads, as one of the incespensable means of 
advancing commerce, has jus:ly been regarded in 
all ages of the world, as the evidence of increasing 
prosperity and civilization, the patriotic emulation 
which I am sure you are always ready to manifest in 
romoting the public weal, will direet your most se- 
wous exertion to the improvement of our own. 

The revision of our criminal law, in many essential 
particulars, is required by the dictates of policy, as 
well as of humanity. The effects of time and cir- 
cumstances, have produced so many modifications in 
the character of some crimes, that it is difficult, in 
many instances, either to procure convictions, or 
enforce punishment. Where the penalty exceeds 
the sense of public justice, or where the feelings of 
commiseration for the culprit overpower the appre- 
hension of consequences to the safety or interests of 
the community, neither the wisdom of the judiciary, 
or the firmness of the executive, can prevent a law 
from becoming as obsolete as it is odious. Of this 
class of cases may perhaps be enumerated some of 
the lesser grades of forgery, the punishment of 
which, as a capital offence has gradually been ame- 
liorated, even by the policy of those nations, from 
whose commercial exigencies, they were originated. 
Were it even necessary to have exceeded, in this in- 
stance, the inflictions of the divine command, in the 
enumerated offences to be expiated by death, it is 
hoped that the force of that necessity has gradually 
diminished, under the influence of time and circum- 
stances. 

The trial of slaves for capital offences, in the or- 
dinarily summary mode of process, and in the midst 
of all those circumstances of excitement in which 
feelings of partiality or of prejudice are ao apt to 
picoun must be admitted to be capable of pro- 

ucing those perversions in the administration of 
justice, from which the rights of humanity and the 
interests of property should be protected. Within 
the small circle of neighborhood communities, so 
easily swayed by passion or feeling, vindictive mo- 
tives to the master, may sometimes conduce to the 
punishment of the slave, while the influence of a 
popitlar favorite, on the other hand, may be success- 

ully exercised to extenuate the crimes of the cul- 
prit. The result of my reflection and experience 
therefore, induces me to reiterate the recommenda- 
tion of one of my predecessors, to alter the mode of 
trial, toa jury of twelve freeholders, to be assem- 
bled at the court house; and the prosecution in all 
cases (and the defence when practicable) to be con- 
ducted by counsel. The convenience of the parish- 
es, remote as some of them are from the seat of jus- 
tice, may readily be accommodated by special pro- 
visions. If, in making this recommendation, I have 
said little more than to repeat the suggestions of 
some of my predecessors, it is perhaps for that very 
reason entitled to your more serious consideration, 
as the result of the matured and accumulated expe- 
rience of this department, in all its stages of occu- 
pancy and succession. The instances of awakened 
regret and contrition, on the partof many of these 
judicial] tribunals, invoking the interposition of exe- 
cutive clemency, to modify or arrest their own hasty 
and often illegal convictions, are of frequent and or- 
dinary occurrence. 

The present mode of applying the free school fund has 
been productive of no benefit, to correspond with the 
most munificent of all the benefactions of our state 
government, to improve the moral condition of her 
people. The experiment of many years, not only 

resents us with the result of a large portion of our 
indigent citizens, who have grown up without the 
encourgement or the opportunity to participate in its 
advantaces, but at the same time forces upon us the 
conviction, that these opportunities when enjoyed, 
have in many instances been accompanied by a 
standard of morals, as well as of tuition, as vitiated, 
and perhaps more injurious, than the worst conse- 
quences of the most profound ignorance. While 
our grammer schools and literary seminaries have 
advanced and improves in proportion to the increas- 
ing intelligence of the age, and to the higher require- 
ments of our colleges, the character of our free 
schools has depreciated in all the essential requisites 
of a sound and judicious course of education. Where 
are their beneficial effects to be witnessed, in any 
of their influences on society? Where are the monu- 
ments of their usefulness to be seen, in any new 
illuminations of science or improvements in the arts? 
What signal example can be adduced, to illustrate a 
solitary instance of moral or intellectual reclama- 
tion, for the expenditure of more than thirty-six 
thousand dollars annually? Better would it be to 
leave the mind entirely to nature’s influences, and 
heaven’s inspiration, than to pervert the understand- 
ing, and corrupt the heart, by a depraved and inju- 
dicious course of education. The result of so many 

ears’ experience, is enough to dissipate your Paa 
hh the present mode of applying the liberality of the 


state; but not, I trust, to discourage your efforts to , 
When the state assumes to become the , 
guardian of the education of any portion of her citi- | 


improve it. 


zens, the character of that education should be of a 
kind not inferior to the most useful and improved 
standard of tuition. I am inclined to the conviction, 


> 


and dependent u 
industry, as are citizens of this state. It would 
not be so much a matter of surprise (however im- 
rovident it might be regarded) if its interests had 
een so entirely neglected or overlooked, by the go- 
vernment of a community purely pastoral, or com- 


that if elevated to the condition of the highest order mercial. But in South Carolina, ıt is admitted to be 


of English grammer schools—one to be established 
in each district, county, or parish—the course of in- 
struction being chiefly directed to the acquisition of 
some of those scientific attainments so necessary to 
success in the useful and mechanic arts—and asso- 
ciated with a system of manual labor, to invigorate 
the body, as well as to enlighten the understanding— 
they would attain to a much more permanent and ex- 
tended sphere of usefulness. But a very necessary 
arrangement, in my view, to any radicalreformation 
in the system, would be the appointment of a gene- 
ral superintendent, whose practical observation and 
experience, would furnish many valuable suggestions 
for your future action, as well as introduce in the 
meantime, salu improvements, in the present 
mode of instruction. If the expense of a salary 
should be thought to constitute an objection to this 
experiment, the amount necessary to compensate 
such an officer, might be beneficially abstracted from 
the fund itself; and I have no doubt will be found to 
contribute to the economy, as well as improve the 
effects arising frem the distribution of the balance. 

In pursuance of an act of the legislature, to carry 
into effect a treaty, to extinguish the title of the Ca- 
tawba Indians, to lands in the districts of York and 
Lancaster, and to purchase other territory for their 
residence and subsistence, an agent, in whose intelli- 
gence and fidelity the greatest confidence is reposed 
by the proprietors and chiefs, was appointed by this 
department, with such specific instructions, as were 
deemed best comporting with the wise and benevo- 
lent views of the legislature. By the report of the 
agent, herewith transmitted, it will be perceived, 
that the objections urged by the executive of North 
Carolina, to the purchase of land in that state, pre- 
cludes the possibility of gratifying the wish express- 
ed by some of their chiefs, to unite their declining 
tribe with the remains of the Cherokee nation, now 
resident there. It is hoped, however, that the ac- 
quisition of other lands, within the limits of our 
own domain, may be advantageously made for them; 
and the faith of the state, as well as the exigency of 
this now homeless and landless people, requires that : 
the necessary appropriation should be made during 
the present session, to comply with this important 
condition of the treaty. The proprietors having on 
their part conformed to all the stipulations and re- 
quirements of the law and the treaty, the taxes im- 
posed by the legislature, having been received into 
the treasury—and the annuities which have hitherto 
constituted the ordinary means of subsistence to the 
Indians, being accordingly abstracted—the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations assumed by the state, is now 
imperative, to relieve this improvident people, from 
a state of utter destitution, and dependence on the 
charity and benevolence of the community. 

I regret to communicate to you the resignation of 
the late president of our college, whose sphere of 
usefulness, in that high and dignified station, has 
been occupied with such decided and distinguished 
benefit to the institution, and to the state. Under 
his wise and judicious control, its literary character 
has not only been more than fully sustained, both in 
the acquirements of the students, and the ability of 
the professors, but its morals have at the same time 
advanced to a state of purity and improvement, 
which it is believed has never been surpassed, in the 
experience of this or any other seminary. Deeply 
regretting the loss,as well as the circumstances 
which have deprived us of his services, we may still 
confidently hope that his character and example are 
so indelibly impressed upon the institution, and its 
succes:ive generations of youth, that its lingering 
influences will continue to guide and actuate it, in 
the same honorable course of virtue and success. I 
need not, I trust, recommend to your continued fa- 
vor and patronage, an institution, whose enlightened 
contributions have extended to every pursuit and 
avocation—every art and science, as cultivated in 
our state—and whose influences have been diffused 
through all the walks and vocations of life, occupy- 
ing oor station in society, pervading every profes- 
sion, adorning the bench, the bar, the pulpit, and 
our legislative councils. The moral weight and in- 
fluence which South Carolina has so long exercised, 
through the talents and usefulness of her statesmen, 
on the affairs of this union, and which this institution 
has so largely contributed to preserve, is of itself an 
overruling inducement to foster and improve it. 


Encouragements to promote agricultural improve- 
ments, have never received that consideration which 
their importance merits, from the representatives 
of a people so entirely absorbed in the pursuit, 


the great, the absorbing, and almost the only pro- 
ductive interest; and our daily experience proves, 
that it is the constant aspiration of every other em- 
ployment, to vest its accumulated earnings in its pur- 
suit. In the economy of this state, it is the aliment 
of every other business and vocation. Its produc- 
tions supply the traffic of the merchants, its require- 
ments give employment to the professions; and its 
patriotism and industry contribute the larger portion 
of our revenue. Our statute books furnish ample 
evidence of a wise and provident regard to protect, 
as well as to promote, the interests of other classes 
and pursuits, by the limited partnerships, commercial 
regulations, and sed ase privileges and franchises, 
which they have so liberally established. In the be- 
nefits of legislation, either partial or discriminative, 
to advance its peculiar interest, ıt does not comport 
with the independent character of the agricultural 
community, to desire to icipate. But in the de- 
velopement of the wealth of the state—in the im- 
provement of objects common to the enterprise and 
the interests of all—it might reasonably solicit and 
expect, the aid and patronage of our state govern- 
ment. 


1 geological survey of our mineral resources, (which 
chance and accident are every day so wonderfully 
developing), a scientific analysis of the different. 
soils so important to their profitable and judicious 
culture, may 1 presume be considered among the 
general and legitimate objects to which legislative 
encouragement should be directed. The beneficial 
influence of the productive corporations and other 
new investments of capital so usefully and success- 
fully operating to promote the prosperity of the 
interior and upper portions of the state, are illus- 
trative of the policy of instituting scientific re- 
searches, to enlighten and stimulate their labors. 
In diversifying the pursuits of industry—in extract- 
ing, as well as diffusing, the permanent sources of 
wealth from the valuable ores and products of the 
earth—they have increased and multiplied the means 
of national prosperity, added to the comforts and con- 
veniences of society, distributed new employments 
and infused life, energy and enterprise, into the ha- 
bits and character of our people. A small annual 
appropriation to establish premiums, promotive of 
the objects to which the state agricultural society 
has so patriotically devoted its attention, would great- 
ly contribute to aid its laudable exertions to inspire 
the emulation, as well as to enlighten the experience, 
of our citizens. The beneficial influence of legisla- 
tive patronage. in such instances, may be illustrated 
by the successful example of those states, by whose 
experience it has been tested; pnd while it must ne- 
cessarily tend to dignify, as well as to encourage, 
the great and important interest, upon the success 
of which the prosperity of this state so mainly de- 

nds, it is at the same time exempt, in my view, 
fom those objections which may reasonably be urg- 
ed, on principle, to the practice of conferring pri- 
vileges, protection, immunities, or franchises, on par- 
ticular classes or associations of citizens. 

The last but not the least interesting topic to which 
J would invite your attention, is the dilapidated and 
ruinous condition of the state house, and its appendages; 
the offices and basement apartments of which are in 
a most cheerless and uncomfortable state of inconve- 
nience and decay. Venerable for the purposes it 
has subserved—associated with the most important 
events, and the proudest recollections of the past— 
cohsecrated by the eloquenee and the patriotism of 
which it has often been the scene and the occasion, 
it is well worthy of the pride and fostering care of 
those, into whose guardianship it has now descend- 
ed. The moral influence of a high state example, 
exercised in the wise economy of improving, as well 
as protecting the property of the people and of the 
state, and in delighting to honor and embellish the 
ancient halls of our ancestors and predecessors, is 
practically more effective to fix the attachment of 
our citizens on our institutions, and to stimulate the 
enterprise and emulation of the people to improve 
their individual comforts and resources, than all the . 
speculative inducements, which either philosophy or 
legislation can proffer. We should therefore regard 
the mouldering effects of time, upon the venerable 
walls of our capitol, with the same sedulous care, 
and reverential solicitude, to remove them, as we 
would defend ard build up the breaches and innova- 
tions of lawless and ambitious encroachments on the 
sacred barriers that surrouud the sovereignty and 


independence of the state. 
JOHN P. RICHARDSON. 
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ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY HERO HAS DEPARTED. Mr. 
James Davrpson, a worthy, industrious and highly es- 
teemed planter of Anne Arundel county, Maryland, af- 
ter four days illness which he sustained like 8 
closed his earthly campaign on Sunday morning last, 
28th November, in the 82d year of his age. He was born 
on the 5th Novembar, 1760. At the mo disaarous ang 

iod of the American revolution, an ¢ 
gor ontuen ears, Davidson determined to risk his 
life and devote all his energies in defence of the liberties 
of his country. He joined General Washington's army 
as one of the Maryland line gust prior to, and was engag- 
ed in the battle of White Plains. He assisted to kindle 
the fires under cover of which the army under Wash- 
ington retired from Trenton where Lord Howe was so 
confident of having the patriot band within his grasp, 


and near which place the Americans quickly after- 
wards so handso retaliated. eras he was with 
a detachment posted at Elizabethtown, N. Jersey, when 


the party were surprised by a body of Hessians and the 
whole of them made prisoners. For cleven months and 
nineteen days Davidson underwent the privations and 
sufferings then infficted upon “rebel prisoners,”—first in 
the brick church, and afterwards in the old sugar house 
in New York, then used by the enemy as prisons. The 
latter part of his confinement wus exceedingly rigorous, 
owing to his having been discovered in undermining the 
walisof their prison. Just as the party had completed 
their laborious uodertaking and every thing was prepared 
fur an attempt to eecare: a traitor betrayed them to the 
guard. A body of Hessians were instantly sent for, to 
take themin charge. When they arrived they found the 
traitor already hung, whether by his betrayed comrades 
or like Judas Iscanot, by his own hands, the king’s offi- 
cera never succeeded in ascertaining. 

Finally Davidson was exchanged, and soon after again 
joined the American army and was engaged in the me- 
morable battle of Monmouth, one of the severes) battles 
fought during the war. In two instances that day Small- 
wood led the Maryland line to'the charge, and in each 
instance Davidson owed the preservation of his life to 
a brave comrade on his right, whose superior dexterity 
with the bayonet parried thrusts that would have been 
fatal to bim—in the second charge three of the enemy 
were laid dead at their feet. From that to the close of 
the war he partook of its fortunes and privations. At the 
seige of Yorktown he received a wound from the frag- 
ment of a bomb shell which exploded near him,—but he 
was soon on duty again, and when a corps of chosen 
men was Called for to carry one of the enemy's redoubts, 
Davidson was amongst the first named forthe duty. It 
was after performing that service that his beloved com- 
mander-in-chief placed his hand upon Davideon’s should- 
er and pronounced, “well done my brave soldier.” How 
the fire would kindleand the tear glisten in the old sol- 
diez’s eye on recurring to the incident; “not to myself 
alone but to every man engaged in the affair did our brave 
chief use such encouraging expressions. It was the se- 
cond time he had so complimented me.” 

On the arrival of Lafayete at Annapolis in 1825, Da- 
vidson was one of the warmest hearts that greeted the 
national guest. Clasping the hand of an old comman- 
der—words were superfluous—it wasa moment for the 
cloquence of nature. ; 

At the end of the war Davidson received an honorable 
discharge at the city of Annapolis, within a few miles 
of which, and near to the place of his birth he devoted 
himself for the residue of a long life, to agricultural pur- 
suits. The fond partner of all his joys and cares, pre- 
ceded him but a short time since to the tomb. Would 
that we had more of such American farmers, fathers 
and mothers, how much more independent and happy 
would our country be. As the parent of a numerous, 
industrious and respectable fami WY» as a kind and indul- 
gent master, asa warm hearted friend, a truly gencrous 
neighbor, at whose hospitable board and under whose 
sheltering roof there were no distinctions but those which 
a man and a republican recognise; the smile as cordially 
welcomed the poor man as the richest—as an ardent de- 
fender of right, and fearless denouncer of wrong, 
wherever he could distinguish either—in short as an 
hones! man and good citizen, he was known and appre- 
ciated. The example of his stern and inflexible virtue 
united with his kind and benevolent feelings, is his 
richest legacy to those he has lett to enjoy the fruits of 
his patient toil. May all profit by his lesson of devotion 
to the bappiness of those within the circle of his useful 
though unassuming influence. 


THE ABOLITION TickET in New York, as will be seen 
on page 212, obtained at the recent election in that state 
5,898 votes. It is said that they hold the balance of 
power between the great political parties in eight of the 
counties, which elect 21 members to the legislature. 


Tae Amystap Arricans. Thirty-five, all that survive 
of the Mendis brought to our shore in the Amistad, sailed 
from N. York on the 25th ult. for their native country, via 
Sierra Leone, accompanied by rev. Messrs. Steele and 
Rayinond and Mrs. Raymond, missionaries to Africa, 
and Mr. Wilson and wife, teachers. 


Aspuction. The United States Gazette says Mr. 
Dolly, the first mate, and a colored man, the cook of 
the bie Baptiste Mezick, were arrested on a charge of 
having in one of the recent voyages from New Orleans, 
abducted a slave. It appears thatin concert with 
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Delaware bay, aided his escape. The requisition of the 
governor of Louisiana having reached this city, the ac- 
cused were placed on board the ship Hopewell, for New 
Orleans, to be taken to that city for trial. U. S- Gaz. 


Bangs. The New Orleans banks have made a very 
rapid reduction of their circulation. 


Circulation- Specie. 
January 90, 1841, $3,406,094 


) $8,254,171 
October 90,93, =, DAMIT -> 3,013,757 
: wed Ss it ee 
Reduction, tz, e O2. 

The depositis in the same time MiVoxhegji Tiriik 
$1,778,411. They propose to resume specie 
on the lst November, 1842. 

By the returns of the Tennessee banks, lately made to 
the legislature, the circulation amounts to $1,923,495, and 
the specie in their vaults to $615,675 21, being about 
three dollars in circulation, to one in specie. 

The Albany Evening Journal says that although seve- 
ral of the safety fund banks of the state are strugglin 
with the liabilities incurred years ago, ‘‘all and each o 
these banks are in a better condition than they were a 

ago. ‘They are, by prudence and economy, work- 
Ing out of their difficulties; and they would extricate 
'hermselyes if they could be exempted from the assaults 
of party.” 


the cen- 


CENTENARY oF LurnerismM. This year bei 
be ge- 


tenary of Lutherism in the United States, it w 
nerally observed throughout the church. 


CHINESE coLLECTION. Nathan Dunn, with the Chi- 
nese collection, was to sail from New York on the 24th 
ult. in the packet ship Hendrick Hudson, Captain Mor- 

an, for London. He goes to London to exhibit his col- 
ection, under the patronage of the crown, and with an 
order from the lords of the- admiralty to duty free. 
It will be exhibited at Hyde Park corner, London, when 
the buildings now putting up, are ready for its reception. 
Some idea may be formed of its magnitude when it is 
known that the bulk of the establishment is tour hundred 
tons. 


Co.onizatTion. The Maryland Colonization Journal 
says: The sailing of the vessel fur Ca as has 
been postponed from the Ist to the 10th Dec. in con- 
sequence of the sprees! of obtaining more emigrants 
from Charles and St. Mary’s counties. It is hoped that 

establishment of the Cathulic mission at Cape Pal- 
mas will induce many of that persuasion who have here- 
tofore desired to go but for leaving their church, will now 
be disposed to avail themselves of the present opportu- 
nity.” 


DeaTn oF Governor Bucuanan. The Gloucester, 
Massachusestts Telegraph says—‘We learn by a letter 
that his excellency Thomas Buchanan governor of Li- 
beria, died at Bassa, September 3d, very much lament- 

Y9 


The Journal of Commerce says—“Mr. Buchanan, in 
the discharge of his multifarious and responsible duties 
as governor of Liberia, showed himself admirably quali- 
fied for the station, and exhibited many of the charac- 
teristics of true greatness. An officer of the United 
States navy, who dined with him on a certain occasion, 
at Monrovia, in company with several other highly re- 
spectable Europeans and Americans, including some 

ritish officers, remarked that he never was more sen- 
sible of being in the presence of a superior; and speaking 
of the gueets en masse, he said Governor Buchanan was 
head and shoulders above them all. On several occa- 
sions the deceased had opportunity to show his fearless- 
ness of danger when in the course of duty, and he in- 
fused much of the same spirit into the minds of the co- 
lonists. Under his administration the cowo has made 
great progresş in evety desirable respect. entleman 
who knew him well, remarked that he would have done 
honor to the chief mugistracy of any of our states. He 
has died in the prime of life and in the midst of useful- 
ness; yet few men have accomplished more than he, for 
the welfare of mankind, and especially of Africa and her 
descendants. His name will be enrolled with that of 
Ashmun and otoers, in the glorious cause of African 
colunization and civilization. 


Eco MARKET. It has been ascertained that over half 
a million of eggs are consumed every month in New 
ork. They are brought down the Erie canal in bar- 
rels, and New Jersey, and cyen Pennsylvania, supplies 
this essential article of domestic 
One woman in Fulton market recently sold 
eggs in ten weeks—supplying the Astor house 
each day, but 2,500 on Saturday. 
[Philadelphia American. 


GOLD IN A SOLID STATE ABSORBED BY COPPER. The 
process of melting gold and copper together, has been so 
common an occurrence with goldsmiths ever since the 
days of Tubal Cain—that it would indeed be wonderful 
thata fact like the following, if it could occur, should 
have escaped detection unul this day. Gold has been 
“tried in the fire’’ of alchemists in most of its ramifica- 


the gothamites with 
utility. 
175,000 
with 1, 


tions. We insert the article however for what it is worth, 
as we find itin the public papers: 

“A workman was gilding a copper sword scabbard, 
and had placed ten dollars worth of gold upon it, and 
was engaged in heating it. Suddenly, long before the 
copper arrived at the melting conduct, the gold had 


disappeared. ‘This excited some curiosity, and caused 


the | numerous experiments to be tried, all of which ended in 


mate he smuggled the elave aboard at Ncw Orleans, kept establishing a new fact in science—the absorbtion of gold 


him conceale 


daring the passage, and on arriving in‘ by copper in a solid state.” | 


EXN 


Mrs. Manison. The numerous friends of this respect» 
ed lady will be glad to learn that she has arrived at her 
residence, in this city, from her seat in Virginia, intend- 
ing to pass the winter here. It gives us re to lear: 
that she is in excellent health, which we treat she will 
long live to enjoy. - (Mets dnt, 

Mississtrrt Bonns. The Vicksburg Sentinel (V. B.) 
thus notices the recent decigion ,of that state with 
to state bonds: 


ie Oe peopel API have repudiated the il 
bouge now held i of the state, by a band of 
2-4 atock gamblers in pe, fraudulently obtained through 


be agency of Nicholas Biddle. This is only the com- 

cement of that mighty political, MORAL AND SOCIAL 
revolution commenced in this state, and which is destine 
ed, before mane poas, to sweep over Florida, | 
Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, Indiana, ois, 
and Louisiana. Two years ago last Sepiember we ane. 
nounced the principle of repudiation, and now the peo- 
Ee of a sovereign state have decided the question. We 

pe that engine of popular oppression—borrowing on 
the faith of the state—is at an end.” 7 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. At a sitting of the “French. 
academy ot science,” on the 18th of October last, a 
communication was read from M Gaudin, descripuve 
of his method of preparing photographic plates of metal 
with the bromure of iodine, instead of the chlorure of 
iodine. This made vie photographic surtace so exceed- 
ingly sensitive that perfect impressions could be taken, 
not instantaneously, but in a quarter of a second! lie. 
had thus succeeded in taking impressions of objects. 
while in rapid inotion; and, among others, had produe-- 
eda beautiful .plate of the Pont. Neuf, trom M. Lere- 
bour’s balcony, with all the people, horses, and vehicles. 
while in motion. He had also taken portraits in this 
way, in which all the expressions of the ips and eyes, 
while the persons were speaking or smiling, was per- 
fectly given. It was mentioned that the bromure cf 
l0uiue required great precautions in its preparation, bro- 


mium being the most violent caustic known; and a sine. 


gle drop of it, falliug or splashing on the eye of 

parer, Causing blindness. One of the persons employ- 

ed by M. Gaudin to prepare his plates had lost the sight. 

th pie eye byan accident of this kind not many days 
ore. . 


the pre-. 


Starvation. The English papers state that the bills 
of mortality in London have been greatly increased this 
year by the absolute destitution of an immense number 
of families. Of 25,000 journeymen tailurs, in that city, 
17,000 are entirely out of employment. ‘The situation 
of journeymen printers, shoemakers and others, is equal- 
ly deplorable. , 


Steamers. The New York Courier des Etats Unts 
says there can be no question that the government of 
France has taken up in earnest the project of establishing 
in a hue of steamships between the principal maritime 
ciues of that kingdom and of the United States. M. 
D*Aubigny, captain in the French navy, recently arriv- 
ed at New York, has been sent hither by the minister of: 
marine for the special purpose of investigating ihe actuak 
condition of steam navigation in the United Rates, and, 
of studying the improvements that have bcen made. 
The visit oi the Prince de Joinville itself has not been 
without reference to this object, as we judge from a pa- 
ragragh in the Journal des Debats. Four steamers are 
already in progress fur the purpose, of 1,200 tons, and 
engines of GUU horse power to be puton the war model, 
but to be used fur transportation in peace, commanded: 
by officers of the navy. They are expected to be in. 
readiness by the close of 1842. 


Venice is the name of a new town laid off on the Ti 
nois shore at the landing of the Upper steam ferry boat 
company of Sı. Louis. The boats land, (on the Mis- 
souri shure), within the city limits. ly 


Wasuincton. The statue of Washington (by the 
American sculptor Greenough) saya the Nauonal Intellj-. 
gencer of the 2d inst. was yesterday raised to its lofty’ 
pedestal in the centre of the great rotundo of the capi- 
tol, and is now uncovered to public view. ‘The presi-. 
dent of the United States was present, with a large nume 
ber of citizeng, during the elevation of the statuc. The 
operation was directed by the same energetic citizens 
who were employed to remove it from the navy 
and it is no little praise to the skill and care of ali cons 
cerned in the work, that it has been completed withoug 
accident, and without the slightest injury to the statue. 
Pretending not to be judges of such things, we woul 
venture with great diffidence any opinion on this colos- 
sal work of art; but we must say that the first view of 
it has impressed us with deep admiration. The attitude 
is dignihed; the resemblance of the head and features 
to the best portraits of the hero, striking, and marked by 
the grandeur and repose which distinguished the couny 
tenance of the great original. As a whole, the work 
strikes us as worthy of the subject, and of the magnifies 
cent hall in which itis placed, and which for the statug 
is itself so noble a receptacle. cs P 

Tre WixnxeBaco Inpians. A co rident of th 
Galet.a Gazette, at Prairie du Chien, under date of Na 
vember 4, writes that the commissioners appointed to 
treat with the Winnebagoes, to induce them to go furthee 
north, will not be able to accomplish their object. Sone 
of the chiefs will not meet them. Those who have had 
a talk, say in plain terms they will hear no further pros 
positions, ae they do nut want to move again. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


IRELAND. ithe rest. M. Dupotet, the editor of the Journal da 
Tue Lorn Mayor or Dustin. The London cor- eel ee is the exception above referred to. Nearly 
e conspirators appear to be persons of the lowest 

following: intelligence and influence, the readers of a villainous 
At a recent repeal meeting, in acknowledging the publication called the “Humanitaire.” Considere, 


reply to Judge Doran’s. 

of theìr friends in America, O'Connell said over- SPAIN. 

wered him, and he wanted language to express The news from Spain is of little interest. Four 
is gratitude: they had received by the last post no of the officers capitally convicted of participation in 

less a sum than three hundred and fifty pounds, and | the attack on the palace of the Ith ultimo, have been 

it was not therefore surprising, that grateful thank- placed in prison preparatory to being shot. The 

fulness to America for her munificent contributions | news from Andalusia is alent the whole of 

should be the prevailing sentiment throughout Ire- t was doubted if 

land. O'Connell thus referred to the article in| Espartero, who was on his way from Perpignan to 

the Times respecting the lan to split the American | Saragossa, would go to Barcelona. 

union, attributed to Capt. arryatt: TURKEY. 

“He had read,” he said, “with the deepest horror} The Levant mail, which has arrived, brings us 
and disgust, a paragraph in the Tfmes, in which the | yery little news of interest, if we except the fact 
writer had the audacity to threaten the great Amer-' communicated in letters from Constantinople, that 
can pation. He had the unpardonable impudence | Mehemet Ali had sent to the Sultan an additional 
and audacity to strive to bully and terrify a pope | sum of 5,000,000 piasters on account of the tribute. 
amounting in number to seventeen millions! What | The old pacha seems particularly anxious just now 
was this writer’s object?—evidently to foment a war | to be upon the best possible terms with the Ottoman 
between the two countries. (Hear, hear). It was | Porte; for he is endeavoring, by all the means in his 
a most traitorous document—injurious to the coun- | pawer, to court the smiles, to win the approba- 
try menacing blood and war—dangerous to the tion of the Sultan. 
throne, and inimical to national liberty throughout CHINA. 
the world. (Hear, hear). Was the man insane} The. arrival of the Ann McKim at New York 
enough to fancy that his paper thunder could terrify | brought Canton dates to 29th July. Overland des- 
the noble American people? He might as well at-| patches reached England and were rought out by the 
tempt to frighten soldiers with a popgun, or beat | Acadia, as late as the 24th August, just 106 days. 
back a regiment of grenadiers with the squeaking of | Nothing material appears to have transpired since 
of aacchild’s penny Hg ere (taune = eA our om ov sean eran 

The steamer Acadi t Li | There was a pride about repu icanism—for the re- London Standa us epitomizes the news b 

Acetyl = = : aA ARS onbe tun publican had no master—which was apt to be exag-| the overland mail: 
ele a gS : rated, and to lean to irritation and excitement.) The steamer (the Atalanta) which conveyed the 

The Columbia steamer had arrived out, making | This the Times knew well, and intended nothing but | mail from China to Bombay was also the bearer of 
her run from Halifax in ten d@ys and a half. mischief in supporting the tories by articles like that | the late plenipotentiary, capt. Elliot, and commo- 

to which he referred.” dore Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, who pursued their 
GREAT BRITAIN. ; : 
i Mr. O'Connell continued— journey to England overland. 

BIRTH OF A PRINCE OF WALES AND DUKE OF CORN- “Such articles would never’ meet with s mpathy Sir Henry Pottinger, the new plenipotentiary, and 
TOT All England was leaping with joy on the | from Irishmen. (Cheers). Irishmen would never j| Rear Admiral Parker, the new naval commander-in- 
evening of the Sth November. The Park Tower enter into an insulting crusade against the Ameri-| chief, arrived at Macao on the 9th of August, and 
guns announced the joyous event, and gratulations | cans. They would continue to obey the law and | hastened to fulfil the respective duties assigned 
yung through the realm. : support the throne, but, at the same time, and above | to them. The first notification of the new plenipo- 

Immediately after the birth of the child, says the | 31), they would hold a firm attitude of defiance to- |tentiary was published, along with his own com- 
Court Chronicler, “the sex of the royal infant was | wards that miscreant faction, the tories, and their| mission from the British crown, in the Hong Kong 
announced by sir James Clark to the anxious group | jying yillanous and insulting organ, and show that! Gazette three days afterwards. The former of 
of distinguished personages assembled in the royal ‘he ees between Britain and America could not | these documents announces the determination on the 
chamber, and subsequently to those collected in the | be disturbed. Was it not enough, asked Mr. O’Con~| part of Sir Henry Pottinger to pursue a firm and de- 
ante-room, exeiting in every bosom unspeakable | net), that the tories had a preponderating influence | cided line of policy. He proposes to respect the 
emotion of joy and gratitude. Prince Albert receiv-| in both houses, and controlled the queen—a pow- existing truce, provided it be not infringed in the 
ed the con tulations appropriate to the occasion | er obtained by depriving the operatives of cheap | slightest lesee DY the Chinese themselves, in which 
with graceful ability.” bread; by giving the aristocrat two slices of the | case he threatens them with an immediate renewal 

The privy council being assembled as soon as pos- | loaf without reserving a morsel for the poor man?| of hostilities; an event which, judging from the noto- 
sible at the council chamber, Whitehall, it was or-| Was England insane? Was her destruction com- | rious perfidy and bad faith of the provincial authori- 
dered, that a form of thanksgiving for the queen’s safe ing on, and was that insanity indicative of her ap-| ties, he appears to contemplate. His notification 
delivery of a Aed be prepared by his grace tho proaching dissolution? He hoped sincerely that the | concludes with a warning to her majesty’s subjects, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to be used in all churches | omen might be false, but he recollected the Roman | and all other foreigners, not to place themselves in 
and chapels throughout England and Wales, and the prove the power of the Chinese authorities during the pre- 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, on Sunday, the 14th sent anomalous and unsettled relations of the empire. 
e eea a FRANCE. From the commission of Sir Henry Pottinger it ap- 

: : i ively i e and so i i 

Sees cr hat ti i the | TAg Pegged ee aa Coa |r b's tie independent of any mtr on 
only queen regent who has given birth to a male heir merce annoupce positively that two French armies | the part of the Indian government. A notification 
apparent to the British throne. < | of 15,000 men are to assemble at Bayonne and Per- of Sir Henry’s arrival and powers was dispatched to 

illetins were issued daily until the 18th, on which | >. an. with a reserve of 14,000 at Toulouse. It) Canton immediately on his arrival, accompanied by 
day it was announced the queen was convalescent.— pignan, from the letter of our correspondent |a letter the answer to which was required to be 
es ae prince pae ve ouine. Be n Te i zh there hag pe at official apnounee: sent to a northern station, (Chusan, it is said.) The 
cay ý vill be ae a. for advances: net no IMOR bul: ment to this effect, the absence of all contradiction | refusal of Sir Meng Pottinger to treat with Kwang- 

Th yi Dow : : of the statement in the official journals would lead Chow-foo, mayor of Canton, or any other subordi- 

ids raphe nih E dangerously ill at her to the inference that something of the kind is in-| nate, and his directions to the fleet to move to the 
residence in Sudbury hall. The last bulletin dated nded. Th my at Toulouse is to answer the northward, appear to have had a salutary effect on 
17th inst. was considered unfavorable. ounie a ae a f y ape for a Spanish interven- | the conduct of the Chinese, who have been suddenly 

Another attempt had been made by a viet man, | tion, and an armed police to maintain peace in the | metamorphosed from rude, insolent, and ill-bred sa- 
to break into Buckingham palace, insisting that the | cit "in which it is stationed. vages into quiet, discreet, civil behaved gentlemen. 
queen had cut off his brother’s head, and he meant to e Paris papers contain a most gratifying ac-| Al this has been effected by the mere difference of 
have sere: count of the reception of the British ambassador, | character of the new plenipotentiary from his pre- 

Sir Chas. Bagot, the new governor of Canada, left | Lord Cowley, at the court of the Tuilleries decessor, for the instructions are said to have been 
London on 12th November, to embark in H. M. ship| ‘The reading of the report of the committee of the | the same to both. 

Illustrious, for Quebec, we suppose, via Halifax. chamber of peers on the attempt to assassinate the| So far, too, the truce appears to have been unbro- 

Trape. The accounts from the manufacturing | sons of the bing has commenced. Thirty-five per- | ken, and in the present as ct of affairs it does not 
districts continue to be of a very gloomy nature, nor | sons are implicated in the conspiracy; but it is not | seem likely to be infrin à yae rrea Instead 
is there at present any prospect of their being re-| expected that more than eight or ten will be brought of running to and fro at the of a rascally man- 
lieved. to trial. They are all, with a single exception, of | darin, the new representative of her majesty has al- 

[For corn, cotton, stock and specie items see the ng classes ready declined to see one of the most important of 


the worki in the trades to which the J A 
Chronicle Ì belong, the cabinet makers appear to out-number all the Chinese officia!s. They now begin to find out 


ace : 999 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
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with what sort of opponents they have to deal. The, 
Canton truce had reference solely to the soutien 
provinces: the reparations of the fleet for procced- 
ing to the northward have, accordingly, excited no 
little alarm, and large sums of moncy—10, some say 
20 millions of dollars have been offered to sir Henry 
Pottinger to induce him to alter his purpose. These | an account of whose death was circulated in most of 
overtures having been very pro rly rejected, the | the public journals, and inserted in the last number 
fleet, consisting of nine ships of war, four armed | of the Register, most agreeably and conclusively re- 
steamers, and twenty-two transports, sailed for Amoy | futed the statement, by making his appearance in the 
on the Qist. The admiral having demanded more | house of representatives on Wednesday last, ‘as large 
steamers for river operations, the Medusa and | as life,” and in good health. Few men could be 
Ariadne, both of the same armament as the Nemesis, ; more cordially welcomed. 


the place of Mr. Ogle, from Somerset and Bedford 
counties in Pennsylvania, died recently at his resi- 
dence in Somerset, of apoplexy. Judge Black was 
highly esteemed for his many virtues. 


THE HON. DIXON H. LEWIS, of Alabama, 
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fering will be invariably graduated by foreigners.— 
Whilst ever we can pay, they will furnish us with 
their gew-gaws to the very bottom of our purse, and 
leave us to fight about the rates of the domestic ex- 
changes, which this weak and foolish policy has de- 
ranged for us, and to search in vain for any other 
than a shinplaster currency, whilst thgy place a pre- 
mium upon every piece of coin in the country. 

Statement exhibiting the value of imports and exports, 

annually, from 1791 to 1841. 
Excess of Excess o 


left Bombay on the 26th September. A strong force 
of seven ships of war and one steamer remain at Hong 
Kong and in Canton river, a force more than adequate 
to chastise the insolence of the southern provinces, 
should they attempt to repeat their former aggres- 
sions. In this state of things a considcrable time 
must elapse ere we can expect further news of a very 
decisive character. 
. INDIA. 


The news from India is unimportant. That coun- 
continues, with the exception of occasional local 
broils, tolerably tranquil. From Scinde we learn 
that the important position of Shirkapore has been 
ceded to the British. The negotiations with Nuzzar 
Khan are also expected to terminate favorably.— 
Affzhanistan, barring an occasional conflict between 
Shah Soojah’s troops and the neighboring mountain 
tribes, is quiet. Letters from Aden, dated October 
10, state that a force of 600 men and a gun had pro- 
cecded inland and attacked a strong post of the Arabs 
with effect. The boldness of this act appears to have 
led to conciliatory offers on the part of the sultan. 
i MEXICO. 

The New Orleans Crescent says: Santa Anna had 
succeeded in placing himsclf once more at the head 
of Mexican affairs. A convention was called to re- 
form the affairs of the country—and nine tenths of 
the members were men opposed to Bustamente and 
readily resolved to depose him, and elevate Santa 
Anna in his stead. On Sunday the 14th of Oct. he 
took the oath of office as president of the republic. It 
1s presumed that Santa Anna, will acknowledge the 
independence of Texas. 

TEXAS. 

THe vice PRESIDENT oF. The White Hall N. Y. 
Chronicle says: Shadrick Burleson, better known 
hereabouts as Shad. Burleson, is now vice president 
of the republic of Texas. He is well known on the 
Champlain canal, as a boatman of 1834-5. He was 
engaged in building a boat at this place, about that 
time. By this together with irregular habits, and mis- 
calculations in business, he became embarrassed, took 


NORTHEAST BOUNDARY. A hoax has been 
played off upon one of the penny papers of Boston, 
giving an account of a battle between the British and 
Americans on the lines, in which thirty lives were 
said to be lost. Accounts arc received from the post 
up to the day of the reported affair. Major Graham 
has run his line 85 miles due north of the monument, 
which carries him six miles north of the St. John’s. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Imrorts anp Exports. The official report ofthe 
secretary of the treasury on the commerce of the U. 
States for the year ending 30th September, 1840, 
comprises a large volume, which has been but re- 
cently completed and distributed, and from the pages 
of which numerous extracts have been inserted in 
several of the last numbers of the Register. This 
report varies in its aggregate, slightly, from the an- 
nual report of the secretary of the treasury as sub- 
mitted at the commencement of the session of con- 
gress in December, 1840. 

The report as now officially ascertained and pub- 
lished, shows the importations during the year end- 
ing Sept, 30, 1840, to have amounted to $107,141,519 
The amount as estimated by Secretary 

Woodbury in his annual report to 

congress, December, 1840, for same 


period was 104,805,801 
Diffcrence in importations $2,335,718 


The amount of exports as now officially published 
is $132,085,946 
The amount as estimated in the trea- 
surcr’s annual report to congress in 


December, 1840, was 131,571,850 
Difference in exports 4514,096 


This correction proves that instead of the exports 
of the year exceeding the imports by the sum of 
$26,766,059, as estimated by the secretary in his re- 


po of December, 1840, the exports 


the Sabine slide—entered the Texan army—bcecame | being in fact 4132,085,946 
colonel, and now vice president by over 2,000 majo-) And the imports 107,141,519 
rity! Shad, was a ‘‘go-a-head” and a right sort of a Seon nani 
Texan citizen we should think. The exports only exceeded the imports 

IL ETE TET TSE by the sum of $24,944,427 


he difference between the estimate submitted by 
the secretary of the treasury in his annual report, and 
the actual result as reported in detail in the volume 
cember 2, 1841. Amount of treasury notes issued un- | alluded to, added to the delay in publishitg the lat- 
der the provisions of the acts of congress of 1837,/ ter we suspect has led the editor of the New York 
1838, 1839, 1840 $26,681,337 53| Journal of Commerce into an error. An article ap- 
Redeemed of that amount 25,103,571 30; peared in that paper of last week, and has from 
——————_—_——' thence been extensively published in the public journ- 
Leaving outstanding $1,577,766 23 : nals, in which the sum reported by the secretary in 
Issued under act of February 15, December, 1840, is taken as the true amount of im- 
1841, viz: ports and exports of that year, and the sum as cor- 
Prior to the 4th of March, 673,681 32 rected in the official report in the volume as now re- 
Since the 4th of March, 5,423,300 97 ported, is assumed as the amount of imports and exports 
— Jor the year ending 30th Septembcr, 1841—and the ag- 
‘Making 6,096,982 29 grezate of the two years thus paraded makes the for- 
Returned of that issue 445,890 63 midable sum of $51,710,436 balance in favor of this 
Leaving outstanding — 9,651,091 61) country. We should like to find a result going s0 con- 
; —————— ; sidcrably towards the relief of the American people. 
Making the aggregate outstanding Ist The estimates of the secretary of the treasury as to 
inst. $7,228,857 84 the imports and exports of the year 1841 will be gi- 
W. FORWARD, sect. of the treasury. | ven to congress we presume in a few days. 
— Meantime the following table will shew that tho’ 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. A! particular causes may operate, as in the year 1840, 
meeting of the friends of agriculture was held in the and perhaps in 1941, to produce a balance in our fa- 
city of Washington lately, at which Solon Robinson, | vor, that balance but demonstrates the extent of ruin 
esq. presided, and J. F. Callan and John A. Smith, ; that suffering a current of trade to run on against us 
esqs. were secretaries, when resolutions were adopt- for a number of years has brought upon the country. 
ed declaring that the interests of agriculture required | We have been and are yet allowing foreign countries 
the formation of a national agricultural society. A | to restrict and interdict our articles at every point, 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
TREASURY NOTES. Treasury department, De- 


second meeting was held on the 8th, and a commit- | tho’ admitting every luxury from them, almost free 
tee consisting of Messrs. J. M. Garnett, of Virginia, ' of dutv—affording them all the benefit of “free trade” 
Benjamin V. French, of Massachusetts, and Dixon’ and submitting to their “restricted trade”—‘‘farming 
H. Lewis, of Alabama, was chosen to prepare a monopolies”—“corn laws” and the exaction of over a 
draught of a constitution to be presented for appro-' thousand per cent. upon our tobacco. This is the 
bation to the convention. The meeting is to reas-; true cause of the difficulties under which this country 
semble on the 15th instant. is now prostrated. All attempts to cure the evil 


| “ by fiscal expedients will fall far short of reaching 
DEATH OF A MEMBER OF CONGRESS. The | the real seat of the disease. We must have a reci- 
Philadelphia United States Gazette states that the 


re | procity of trade with those with whom we trade or 
hon. Henry Black, member of congress, elected in| we will have to suffer—and the measure of that suf- 


r € 
Years. Imports. Exports. imports. exports. 
1791 $52,000.000 $19,012,041 $32,987,959 
1792 31 500,000 20,753 093 10,746. 902 
1793 31,100.000 26,109.572 4,900 128 
1794 34,600,000 33,026,233  1,573.167 
1795 = 69,756,268 47,989,472 21,766,796 
1796 81,436,164 67,064,097  14,372.067 
1797 75,379,406 56,550 206 18,529 9390 
1793 63,551,700 61.527,097 7,024,693 
1799 79,068,148 78,665,522 402.626 
1300 91252768 = 70.971,750 230,085 
SOL 111,363,511  94,115.925 17,217 596 
1892 76,333,333 72.483,160 3,359.173 
1803 64,666,666 55,800,033 8.866.633 
1804 85,000,000 77,699,074 7,399 926 
1805 120,000,000 95,566,021 24.433.975 
1806 129.000000 101,536,963 27,463,037 
1807 133,000,000 = 108,343,150 29.656 550 
IS03 56,990,000 = - 22,430,960 34,559,040 
1809 59,400,000 52,203,231 7,196.769 
IRIO 85400009  66.757,974 18,642,026 
ISiL 53,400,000 61 316531 ; $7,916,831 
1412 77,030,000 33,527,236 38,502,764 
1313 22,005,000 27,855 997 3 5,330,997 - 
1814 = 12,965,000 6.927, 441 6.037559 
1915 113.041.274 — 52.557.753 60.153 521 
1516 147,103.000 81.920.452 65,152,543 
IS17  99.250,000 87,671,569 11.573431 
ISIS 121,750.000 93,281,133  25.465,567 
]l$19 87.125,000 70.142521 16,989,479 
1520 74,450,000  69.691,669 4,793,331 
1821 62,585,724 64,974,352 - 2,353 658 
1522 63 241,541 72,169,231 11,081,260 
1823 77,579,267 74,099,030 = 2,850,257 
1824 80 549,007 75.956,657 4,562,350 
1825 96 340.075 99,535 333 5 3,195,313 
1826 84,974,477 77,995,322 7,379,155 
1527 79,484,068 82,321,827 - 2,810,759 
1823 89,509 824 72,261,636 16915133 
19529 74402527 72.353,671 2,133,556 
1830 70876920  73:849,509 , 2,972, 588 
1531 103 191,124 81,310,583 21,590,541 
1832 101,029266 87,176,913 13,842,323 
1833 108,118,311 90 140 423 17,977,578 
1834 126.521,.332 108,336 973 22 184,359 
1835 149,895,742 121,693,577 25.202,165 
1836 159,980 035 123 663,040 61.316,995 
1837 140.989,217 117,419 376 23 569,591 
1839 113,717,404 103,496,616 5,230,758 
1839 162,092,192 121,023 416 41063716 
1840 107,141,519 132.085.946 - 24 944.427 


Systems are tested by aggregate results. Here 
are the actual proceeds of our existing system as 
operating for fifty yeas. The exports exceeded the 
imports in only seven out of the fifty. Excluding 
the year 1840, and the total amount of the excess in 
the other six of those years was but twenty-five mil- 
lions—with that year the excess of exports was al- 
together $50,109,573 whilst the excess of imports 
during the remaining forty-four of the fifty years is 
$803,428,630! In the whole fifty years the excess of 
importations over exports is seven hundred and fifty- 
three millions three hundred and nineteen thousand, three 
hundred and fifty-seven dollars—being an average of over 
fifteen millions cf dollars! What other nation on carth 
could have sustained such a drain. Take the period 
since the enactment of the compromise bill and the 
progressive reduction of the tariff thereunder, up 
to 1839 inclusive, and the average excess of im- 
ports was nearly thirty millions annually. This was 
coutinued until our resources and credit both failed, 
and disaster is upon us. 

COLUMBIA RIVER. The Bangor Whig pnb- 
lishes the following extract from a letter received b 
a friend, dated Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, May 
1841: 

“Our latest dates from the United States are May 
12, 1841, giving an account of the death of gen. Har- 
rison. We have also received Tyler’s address. Our 
dates from China are up to the 2Uth May, '41. The 
United States ship Peacock and schooner Flying Fish 
were here in June last, on their way to Columbia rie 
ver, two months behind their time. The Vincennes 
and Porpoise arrived at the Columbia river in May 
last. Capt. Wilkes gives a highly flattering descrip- 
tion of the country—he will make a thorough survey 
of it before he quits it. Ibope Capt. Wilkes’ official 
report will open the eycs of Uncle Sam to his inte- 
rest on our northwest coast. Great Britain has held 
and still holds, through the agency of the Hudson's 
Bay company, exclusive jurisdiction of the beautiful 
country, their treaty of neutrality with our govern- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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“Several Americans of enterprise have attempted 
a settlement in the country, but they have been 
check-mated by oppressive monopoly, until they were 
fairly starved out, and obliged to return. The char- 
ter of the Hudson Bay company has recently been 


Capt. C. Graham, under orders for a military re- 
comnaissanee, in the vicinity of New Orleans. Lieuts. 
J. E. Blake, and A. W. Whipple, ordered as asssist- 
ants to Capt. Graham. 

Capt. G. W. Hughes, ordered on survey in Louisi- 


renewed with an additional grant of two millions jana. Lieutenants L. Sitgreaves, t. W. Woodruff, 
pounds sterling intended expressly for the settlement and R- M. McLane, ordered as assistants to Captain 
of the disputed territory. And they are now erect- ; Hughes. 


ing oped buildings on every valuable lot of land 
‘and mill-site in the country. Capt. Wilkes says the 
harbor at Pagot sound, is the finest he ever anchored in, 
in any part of the world. We have an almost incal- 
culable amount of commerce in the Pacific, and yet 
allow John Bull quict and undisturbed possession of 
the only harbor that belongs to us this side of Cape 
Horn. You are aware that they have already taken 
possession of New Zealand, and broken up and ex- 
cluded our fishermen from those seas—they have also 
taken possession of the Falkland Island (which af- 
fords an excellent harbor) and forbidden our ves- 
sels cruising for whales within three leagues of the 
land. a & v 2 * a 

“The “stars and stripes” are set at half mast this 
day, over our roof, on account of the intelligence re- 
ceived of the death of General Harrison.” 


INDIANS. Tue Carawsas. According to the 
report of the Indian Agent laid before our legislature 
at the present session, this tribe of the only Indians 
now inhabiting South Carolina, has dwindled to 51 
individuals, of whom 6 only are men, the rest being 
women and children. The agent proposes that a 
tract of 500 acres of land in York District be bought 
for them, and presumes that from their idle habits, 
they will not cultivate of the same more than 75 
acres. The proposed tract borders on extensive 
forests; is well adapted to the culture of grain; and 
can be purchased for 4 dollars per acre. Ch. Cour. 


Tue Wyaxnporrts. Negotiations have been m pro- 
gress with the Wyandotts for some months past for the 
sale of all their lands in Ohio to the United States, 
and then to emigrate tothe west. By a vote of the male 
portion of the tribe, assembled by their chiefs in coun- 
cil, on the 22d of Nov. it was determined, without a 
division, to authorise the chiefs to enter into a treaty 
of cession and removal. 

The tribe decided, however, by a majority of two 
votes, that the sum offered by the United States 
commissioner was two small. Colonel! John John- 
ston, the United States commissioner, in a communi- 
cation to the State Journal remarks—"thus it is vir- 
tually settled that the last tribe of the natives within 
the territory of Ohio, will soon be prgpared to leave 
us, and take up their residence near to their former 
friends, the Shawnecs and Delawares, southwest of 
Missouri.” 

The Wyandotts hold some of the fairest section of 
our state in the vicinity of Upper Sandusky, are most- 
ly civilized, and elect their chiefs annually. The 
discussion on the subject of the proposed treaty was 
conducted with frankness and fairness, and with per- 

. fect good feeling. { Cleveland Herald. 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 71. 
Head quarters of the army, adj't gcn’ls office. 
Washington, Nov. 18, 184]. 

The following addition to the general regulations 
for the army, received from the secretary of war, is 
published for the government of the army: 

Arric.e XLIII, paragraph 237+ “But such detail 
must always be made by the oflicer appointing the 
court, and in no case can the authority to supply va- 
capcies in a court martial be delegated to any other 
officer.” J. C. SPENCER.” 

Department of war, Nov. 16, 1841. 

By command of Maj. Gen. Scott: 

R. JONES, adj. gen. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 74. -~ 
Head quarters of the army, adj't genl’s office. 
Washington, Nov. 29, 1841. 

The following regulation, received from the secre- 
tary of war, is published for the government of the 
arny: 

‘The bureau denominated ‘the clothing bureau,’ 
attached to the war department, is abolished, and 
the duties conducted by the officer in charge since it 
was established, are transferred to the quartermas- 
ter’s department. See ArtıcLe LXXXII, army regu- 
lations. 

. “After the 30th of November, all estimates for 
clothing and camp equipage will be made to the 
quartermaster general” J. C. SPENCER.” 

Department of war, Nov. 27, 1841.. 

By command of Maj. Gen. Scott: 

R. JONES, 4dj't Gen. 


Torocnarnia, Enaingeers. Captains A. Canfield 
and G. W. Hughes, and lieut. R. M. McLane have 
~ returned from their visits to Europe. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, Capt. E. Harding, order- 
ed to command of Allegheny arsenal. 
Cap. J. Williamson, to command of Charleston 


depot. 
Lieut. G. H. Talcott, to command of Augusta, Ga. 
arsenal. 
Lieut. J. M. Morgan, to command of Mount Ver- 
non, Ala. arsenal. . 
Lieut. A. B. Dyer, to Watervliet arsenal. 
[2. & N. Chron. 


Late FLoriva news has been received at Savan- 
nah. Halleck Hadjo who was sent recently into the 
interior to confer with his band, had returned to Pi- 
latka, bringing with him 17 warriors. At Tampa the 
balance of Neathucke Emathla’s and of Tigertail’s 
people were coming in slowly. They were much 
scattered and could not be found by the runners with- 
out much time and trouble. 

-A letter from Indian Key, in the Norfork Herald 
of Saturday, dated the 12th announces the sailing of 
the great expedition through the everglades, the 
schooners at Indian Key were to join on the 15th, at 
Fort Dallas. Dr. E. McKinley of the schooner Otse- 
go, had died of congestive fever. 


Fort Mirriiw. The troops ordered to garrison 
Fort Mifflin, have arrived at their quarters. They 
number in all, including the staff, seventy men. The 
officers and their families have taken up their abode 
in the fort, which has since assumed quite a cheerful | 
aspect. 


THE NAVY. 


Court martiaL. We learn from the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, that the court martial to meet at 
Philadelphia onthe 13th inst. for the trial of capt. 
Bolton, and such other officers as may be brought be- 
fore it, consists of commodore Jacob Jones, president. 
Commodores John Downes, Henry E. Ballard, E. P. 
Kennedy, John B. Nicolson, W. B. Shubrick and 
capt. Daniel Turner, members. Charles H. Win- 
der, esq. of Baltimore, judge advocate. 


Home squapron: Active preparations are in 
progress for getting this squadron ready for sea. 
Commodore Stewart will hoist his broad pendant on 
board the Independence. By reference to our navy 
head, it will be seen that captain F. A. Parker has 
been ordered to the command of the frigate Colum- 
bia, and captain J. Gallagher to the command of the 
razee Independence. Several other officers have 
also been ordered to the different vessels, but we 

refer waiting, as usual, until the lists are complete, 
fefore we publish them. No commanders for the 
steam ships have yet been designated. : 
[.4&rmy § Navy Chron. Dec. 2. 


The Army and Navy Chronicle states that it is in 
contemplation to increase the number of naval ren- 
dezvous. Portland, Me. will be one; commander J. 
S. Paine has been ordered thither as recruiting offi- 
cer, and the brig Consort, under the command of 
lieut. A. Lewis, will be employed as receiving ves- 
sel. New Orleans will be another. The ship Qata- 
rio will be sent thither. 

a a a a e a a ETS 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


A NEW STATE PROPOSED. 


A communication has appeared in the National 
Intelligencer, over the signature of “A Member of 
Congress,” proposing to divide the state of Tennessee 
into two states. The writer says he only waited an 
opportunity to urge it upon congress, but prefers that 
the proposition should originate with the legislature 
of Teuncssea: He proposes to call the new state 
“FRANKLAND.” 


—— 


NEW YORK. 


THE SAFETY FUND. 
From the Albany Evening Journal. 
Comptroller's office, Albany, 24th Nov. 1841. 
Tuunrow Weep, Es@. a 
Dear Sır: In answer to numerous enquiries In re- 


' | lation to the redemption of the bills of the Bank of 


Buffalo and Commercial bank of Buffalo, I send you 
for publication a statement showing the situation of 
the safety fund, and the provision of the laws apper- 
taining to the subject. Very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, JOHN A. COLLIER. 


Comptroller's office, Albany, 25th Nov. 1841. 
Statement of the situation of the safety fund: 
The amount of the capital remaining 
30th September, 1841 $485,487 99 
The advances from the treasury since that 
time to redeem safety fund bank notes 106,031 00 


Balance of safety fund 24th Nov. 1841 $379,456 00 
Under the provisions of the act of 26th 
May, 1841, the comptroller has given 
notice to the safety fund banks, that 
they will be required to pay $ per cent. 
upon their capital, on the first day of 


January next, which would produce 158,776 24 
And there will be due from several banks 

who have not yet paid their original 

contribution of 3 per cent. on first Jae st 

nuary next 31,175 00 
Which would make the whole amount of . 

safety fund $569,403 23 
From which is to be deducted the } per ` 

cent. of the Bank of Buffalo, and Gom- 

mercial bank of Buffalo, since sus- - 

pended 3,000 00 


Leaving the balance, Ist apua; 1842 $566,408 23 

The comptroller has no authority to redeem the 
bills of a suspended bank until the chancellor makes 
the order required by the act of 8th of May, 1837, 
which provides that: 

“It shall be lawful for the chancellor upon the cer- 
tificate of one or more of the bank commissioners 
that the amount of the debts of such banking corpo- 
ration, over and above its property and effects, will 
not exceed two-thirds of the amount of the bank 
fund then paid in and invested, exclusive of all prior 
established claims thereon, to make an order upon 
the comptroller authorising him to take such mea- 
sures as he may deem neces for the immediate 
paon of the ordinary bank bills or notes of such 

anking corporation then in circulation, out of the 
bank fund then paid in and invested.” 

Upon filing a certified copy of the chancellor’s or- 
der, under this section, and not before, the comptrol- 
ler is authorised to make proyision for the redemp- 
tion of the bills, nor is there any authority, without 
such prior order, to receive the bills of a suspended 
bank in payment for tolls, or other indebtedness at 
the treasury, which of course would be virtually re- 
deeming them in anticipation, as nothing else but 
such uncurrent notes would in that case be offered in 
payment, until the whole circulation was exhausted. 

n relation to the recent failures of the Bank of 
Buffalo and the Commercial bank of Buffalo, the bank 
commissioners were not able to give the required 
certificate, and the chancellor could therefore, make 
no order upon the comptroller, authorising him to 
redecin. 

The safety fund, as the law now stands, is only to be 
replenished by the annual contribution of the banks of 
one-half per cent. upon their capital; and unless fur- 
ther legislative provision is made, the bills of the 
above banks cannot he redeemed from the safety 
fund, until the annual contributions so far replenish 
the fund as to enable the bank commissioners to give 
the required certificate to the chancellor, and he 
shall make the order. l 

JOHN A. COLLIER, comptroller. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE INTEREST ON THE STATE DEBT. We have 
seen a letter from a high source at Harrisburgh, 
which says—“H gives me pleasure to state the inte- 
rest on our public debt, duc Feb. 1, will be promptly 
paid wilhowt recourse to loans. The balance in the 
treasury this day, (Nov. 30), is $1,109,922; of which 
the sum of at least 750,900 is availablo. The two 
heaviest months of the reccipts are yet to come be- 
fore the interest is payable, and the receipts for said 
months, 1 think may be safely estimated at from 
$400,000 to $500,000. I am therefore of opinion, 
that the resources of the ToT will not only be 
sufficient to pay the interest, but that all the ordinary 
demands of our government will be likewise met. 

“But to guard against contingencies that might oc- 
cur to injure the present prospect, the governor has 

ade requisition upon the banks under the resolution 
of May 5, to make up any deficit, if such there 
should be. Under all these circumstances, there 
cannot for a moment remain a doubt as to the inte- 
rest being punctually paid.” [Bicknell’s Rep. 


VIRGINIA. 

The legislature of this state met on Monday, and 
was organized by the re-election, without opposition, 
of John W. Nash, as speaker of the senate, and V. W. 
Southall, (whig), speaker of the house of delegates— 
the latter gentleman having been chosen by a majo- 
rity of five votes over Joel Holleman, (opposition). 
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There was a remarkably full attendance of the mem- 
bers, especially of those belonging to the house of 
delegates, only five of whom were absent—two whigs 
and three Van Buren men. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The hon. Richard Gantt, long known as law judge 
of this state, on the 30th ult. in a very handsome let- 
ter to the legislature of the state, tendered his resig- 
nation of that office, which was accepted. In addi- 
tion to some highly complimentary resolutions, one 
year’s salary ($3,500) was appropriated for his use, 
to be paid him at the adjournment of the legislature. 

ALABAMA. 

Leoistaturg. The paragraph which was extract- 
ed from a Pittsburg paper into our last number, stat- 
ing that the legislature of this state had adjourned, 

- proves to be incorrect. 


Erection or a Umren States senator. The 
Tuscaloosa flag of the Union, of the 24th ult. says: 
«We stop the press to announce the result of the 
election to-day. The hon. A. P. Bagby was elected 
United States senator, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of Governor Clay.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Governor McNett, THE ELECTION AND THE STATE 
Bonps. Governor McNutt addressed the following 
letter to the editors of the Richmond Enquirer, ac- 
companied with copies of his letter to the European 
bankers, Hope & Co. which correspondence may 
found on page 388 of the National Register, vel 

Jackson, (Miss. ) Nov. 10, 1841. 
To the editors of the Richmond Enquirer: 
Sir. The election for state and county officers took 


place in this state on the first and second days of in convention—as they have always hitherto met by 
this month. The result is ‘known here, and all the | resolution—to elect senators to congress, whenever 
counties have been heard from except six. The | such elections are to be had. 


anti-bond ticket has succeeded by an average majori- 
ty near three thousand votes. Tilghman M. Tucker 
is elected governor; William McKendree, Gwin and 


Jacob Thompson representatives in patel Augus- | visiters made reports in 1830, °33, ’34, 36, and in June: 
ichard : 
S. Graves, state treasurer; and John D. Freeman, | 


tus B. Saunders auditor of public accounts; 


attorney general. These gentlemen are all demo- 
crats. e have probably lost our secretary of state 
by running two candidates, (Woodwards and Wil- 
liams. 


The legislature will consist of twenty-one or twen- ` 


ty-two anti-bondmen in the senate; and from fifty- 


eight to sixty-two representives in the house. The. 


bondmen will have from ten to eleven senators, and 


from thirty-six to forty representatives. It is quite. 
certain that the anti-bondmen will have a majority: 
of two-thirds jn each branch of the legislature. This | 
result will astound many persons abroad, who are | 
ignorant of the grounds on which the state resists 


the payment of the five millions of dollars in state 


bonds delivered to the Mississippi Union Bank, and ' 


negotiated by that institution. l send you a copy of 


my letter to Hope & Co. and request you to publish | 
Our senator, Robert J. ` 
Walker, and our representatives, Gwin and Thomp-: ing 3,488; pupils in daily attendance 2,714. 
son, sustain me in the positions I have taken. A| 


the same inthe Enquirer. 


demand will probably be made on the government of 
the United States for the payment of the bonds re- 
ferred to. This will raise an exciting and perplex- 
ing question. This state has defined her position, 
and will maintain it, be the consequences what they 
may. I firmly believe that four-fifths of the people of 


this stale PREFER GOING TO WAR TO PAYING THE BONDS. | 


The whig candidates for governor and members of 
the legislature generally pledged themselves to op- 
pose any bill intended to tax the people, to pay either 


the principal or interest of those bonds. But for | 


this and national politics, the state would have been 
almost unanimous in opposing the payment of the 
bonds. 

The Mississippi Union Bank is hopelessly insolvent, 
and has made an assi ent of all her effects to her. 
president, (Elliot), cashier, (Clopton), and attorney, 
(Scott). This was done for. the benefit of all her 
creditors, and to save the wreck of her fortunes. 
She was sued in the federal court for about $300,000. 
Her circulation is near two millions two hundred 
thousand dollars. She gives each assignee $4,000 
per annum, in specie or its equivalent. With goed. 
management, her circulation may eventually be paid. | 
The whole stock is sunk. Her paper is now selling 
at thirty-five cents to the dollar. 


I have been a subscriber to your paper for more than 
twenty years. I am a native of Virginia. Iam not 
and never have been a stockholder or debtor of the: 
Mississippi Union Bank. I never requested it to loan | 
money to myself or friends. As senator I voted 
against its charter, and have always opposed pledg- 
ung the faith of thestate for banking purposes. At the | 


risk of my life and political aspirations I prevented ! a t 


be i cal friends in the senate by taking this step; but he 
X. | represented a whig district; his constituents had been 


| 1829| 10,991 40 


the sale of ten and a half millions of bonds autho-; Prior to 1834, pupils were received at 4 years of 
rized to be given by Gwin to the Union Bank. Ir 1s: age; since then, from 6 to 16 years of age. By this 
TRUE I SIGNED AS GOVERNOR THE CHARTER OF THE Change in the law, many pupils werc excluded from 
BANK. . I DID 80 IN OBEDIENCE TO THE PUBLIC WILL. I the schools that year, who had previously been en- 
warned the people of the evil consequences of en-/| rolled before. 
paging the statæas security for reckless speculators.| The board of examiners and inspectors of common 
he action of this state, I earnestly hope, will for- schools report that the close of the annual examina- 
ever destroy the ruinous system of borrowing money tions of the common schools has removed all doubt 
abroad to be wasted in banking and visionary sys-, as to their actual condition, and allayed any fears 
tems of internal improvement. Yours, truly, that may have been felt for their future prospects.— 


A. G. McNUTT. | The Sart a times—necessary changes of teach- 

ee ; “42, 29.31) Ers, either by the introduction of new ones, or the 

Da ahs Parties in the legislature it is said will ; transfer of old ones to new locations—the unusual 
Senate. House. Total. falling off of pupils of older classes from causes un- 

Van Buren ə] 61 89 necessary to mention, as well as the great want of 

Whi 10 41 51 regularity of attendance of those remaining—all these 

gs a ey S5 facts had prepared the board of examiners to antici- 
Majorities, 11 20 pate a decided falling back from the high standard 


which the schools have hitherto maintained. The 
board are gratified, however, to be able to say, that 
their apprehensions, in this respect, have been most 
agreeably disappointed—that the children, on the 


TENNESSEE. 
: whole, never appeared better—the teachers never 
Senators. The Nashville Banner of the 23d ult. | More earnest; nor both, in better apparent spirit to 


states prs Mr. Speaker Turney announced P the realize all that a sound philanthropy could expect 
senate of Tennessee, on the previous day, his eter- | from these most interesting and important institu- 
mination to bring on the senatorial election, and tons of the public bount 
moved to take up his resolution to elect a senator toj There sien an ena ee however Gathe econo: 
congress for six y aes but at the request of gentle-| my of the schools which, in the progress of the exa- 
men, who remarked that sevcral senators were not, mination, have attracted the attention of the board 
in their seats, consented to have it laid on the table’. upon which they would offer a few sug Siioni. 
for one day. He said he might disappoint his politi-| ° 1st, Teachers should be transferred an old to 
new rooms, only in cases of the clearest necessity. 
2d. In some of the rooms, indeed in all of them, to 
a certain degree, the system of ventilation is imper- 


31 
Allof the Van Buren, and it is said three of the 
whigs are against paying state bonds. 


kind to him—and besides, he believed it was right to 
bring on the election. He also introduced a bill, 
roviding that the two houses should hereafter meet | 


3d. Four hours’ confinement, at one session, is, in 
the opinion of the examiners, entircly and even worse 
than unwise, positively hurtful, if not cruel. The 
number of hours should be less thought about, than 
the exact time that should be found, by experience, 
to be best adapted to the cheerfullest, as well as full- 
est, development of the capacities of children, in gi- 
ven courses of study and at given ages. 

4th. The number of pupils to a teacher is entirely 
too great in many of the rooms. 

5th. The discipline is quite too imperfect in regard 
of which | to regularity of attendance, or rather, in this particu- 

| lar, there seems to be no discipline at all. 


OHIO. 
Cincinnatr Posiic ScnooLs. The trustees and 
annually, for 1838, °39 and 40. And the same for 
1841. 
Statement of receipts and expenditures for common schools 
Sor the year ending June 30, 1841. 

Tuition fund. Receipts were $29,746 17 
$4,501 07 was the balance left of the preceding year, 
$1,947 90 was due from the city, $18,497 20 was in 
taxes for 1840, and $4,800 00 was the city’s propor- 
tion of $200,000 appropriated to school purposes by 
the state. The expenditures for the same period 
amounted to $20,175 13, leaving a balance in the 
treasury June 30th, 1841, of $9,571 04. 

Building fund. Balance of preceding year $8,238 
41, receipts $7,026 13, total $15,264 54. Expen- 
ditures $8,493 71, leaving balance in treasury of 
$6,770 54. 

The annual abstract of the schools for the present 
ear shews that there are of male teachers 20; female 
eachers 49; total teachers 69. Number of pupils en- 

rolled 6,081; pupils withdrawn 2,593; pupils remain- 


6th. The examiners cannot estimate too highly the 
importance of periodical examinations. 

ith. The attention of the public, especially of pa- 
rents, is, as the examiners conceive, of the greatest 
importance atthe examinations. Their countenance 
is expected, and their aid demanded. 

8th. The examiners could with no propriety dis- 
criminate in their estimation of the schools. It is 
sufficient for their present purpose, without pledgi 
themselves to any rule for the future in this regard, 
that no school has fallen behind just expectation 
whether in teaching or in discipline. They, however, 
feel that they do no violence to the principle of non- 
discrimination, when they mention with particular 
and deep interest the signal success of the schools 
for the benefit our German population. The provi- 
sion for these schools has been singularly wise; not 
wiser, however, than the election of teachers has 
been fortunate, in carrying out the benevolent and 
patriotic purpose, of raising up, in our midst, a people 
of singular capacity and hope, to aid a true A meri- 
can population, as a part of it, in developing and sus- 
taining the great principles of republican liberty. 
Our German friends, in this respect, are entitled to 
our warmest greetings and our deepest sympathies. 
They may feel assured, that they have both. Itis 
for them, to accommodate themselves to institutions, 
which we shall hope, may be unchangeable, unless 
for the better, in all coming time; and for us, to bid 
them God speed, in that progress of intelligence in 
our literature, our customs and peculiar politics, that 
shall make them one with us in the great work of 
moral growth, political advancement, and true Chris- 
tian civilization. 

The standing committee on common schools, from 
the city council, report that in pursuance of the act of 


The number of male and female pupils attending 
the schools is about equally divided. 

The schools are so organized that the pupils of each 
sex are generally taught in scparate appartments. 

They also have their respective play grounds, which 
are divided by substantial walls or fences. 

Statement of moneys received for tuilion purposes from 
1829 to 1840, showing the amount received for each 
year, the amount expended, and the balance remaining 
at the close of each year; also the number of teachers 
employed, and the number of pupils enrolled each year. 


Received. 


including ba- 
lance of 1828. 


| 


1830| 7,167 43) 8,115 22) 4,453 29) 22 12103 | the state, passed March 19, 1841, the trustees and visi- 
1839 °9'869 98! 7778 71| 4.552 55| 28 12250 ters have, during the last year, established two German 
1833 10 ide: Gel Gano aaa TIa e118: oanb English schools, with five teachers. In devising a 
1834 9.932 68! 9.449 781 6601 41| 30 12300 system of instruction and a suitable mode of conduct- 
1835 11.582 70| 12761 74| 5422 37| 43 2400| (DS these schools, the trustees have enconntered scme 
1836 15.098 35| 17 706 22| 2814 50| 44 12450 difficulties. The undertaking being entirely new, it 
1837 16 413 62| 18 991 291 936 83| 47 |2600] 38 natural to suppose that embarrassments would pre- 
1835 24 2952 47| 22.003 99! 2.485 31| 53 12900 sent themselves in adopting a system on which these 
1839] - 2 812 97 20797 91! 4501 07| 64 14480 schools should be established and permanently con- 
1840 25 945 10| 20.175 13! 9.571 04l 63 512] ducted. The plans adopted and hitherto pursued, 
184] : 2 | n 69 6081 are considered by the trustees rather as experiments 


than as a system to be permanently adhered to. In 
these we find nothing to condemn and much to ap- 
prove; and we are of opinion, that the trustees are 
pursuing the right course in order to discover the best 


*$1,947 90 of thie sum was used this ‘year for other city 
and refunded by the city—which is included 
amount uf 1840. 


method of carrying into effect the designs of the le- 
gislature. 


The trustees have also, in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of said law, established three evening schools 
during the past year. These schools gre dediens] 
for the special benefit of young men, over twelve 
years of age, who, by their occupations through the 
day, are debarred the privilege of attending the day 
schools. It is painful to learn, that those schools 
have to a great extent failed of accomplishing the 
benevolent designs which led to their establishment. 
The young persons, for whose benefit they were es- 
tablished, have generally neglected to attend them; 
and the committee unite with the trustees in recom- 
mending, that the evening schools be hereafter con- 
fined to the winter season, when the evenings are 
longer, and the labors of the day generally less fati- 
guing than at other seasons. hey would also 
strongly recommend that an appeal be made to such 
young men, and also to their parents and guardians, 
urging them to avail themselves of these opportuni- 
ties for improvement, generally the last for them, 
before entering upon the active duties of life. 

The city is divided into 14 school districts. 


Tue Muskinctm IMPROVEMENTS. The Zanesville 
papers notice the completion of the improvements on 
the Muskingum river. Steamboats have been plying 
for several days from Zanesville to Marietta and Pitts- 
burgh, and the Gazette states the departure of the 
Muskingum for Cincinnati. 


Co1.orep Convention anp CoLony PRoPosEeD. On 
the 23d October, a meeting of colored persons met at 
Warren, Trumbull county, Ohio, at which it was re- 
solved that the interest of colored persons would be 
promoted by forming a settlement at some point 
where land is cheap, and the laws not oppressive. 
It was also recommended that a convention of color- 
ed persons from Ohio and the adjoining states be 
held at Massillon on the Ist day of December next, 
to consult on the subject. 


INDIANA. 

Pusuic pest. The Louisville Journal gives an 
interesting account of the financial condition of In- 
diana, which we have condensed below. 

The public debt of the state exceeds $14,000,000 
and it was contracted as follows: 

1832, for the Wabash and Erie canal $100,000 00 
1834, for the stock ‘to subscribe for 

‘state bank `^ 500,000 00 
1835, for the Wabash and Erie canal 605,257 42 
1835, for the state bank 890,000 00 
1836, for the Wabash and Erie canal 241,742 58 
1836, for the general internal improve- 

ment system. 850,000 00 
1836, for the Lawrenceburg and In- 

dianapolis rail road company 100,000 00 
1837, for the Wabash and Eriecanal 380,000 00 
1837, for the general internal im- 

1,650,000 00 

121,000 00 

1,800,000 00 
400,000 00 


provement system 
1837, for the Lawrenceburg and Indi- 

1,632,000 00 
1,000,090 00 


———_M ec ee —— 


ana rail road company 

1833, for the general internal improve- 
ment system 

1839, for the Wabash and Erie canal 

1839, for the general internal improve- 
ment system 

1839, for the state bank 

1839, for the state bank, instead of 
fourth instalment of surplus revenue, » 

_which was to have been invested 

in bank stock 

1839, for the Indianapolis and Madison 
real road company 

1840, for the amount advanced by the 
state bank on the public works 

1841, for the treasury notes issued to 
contractors of public works 1,500,000 00 


Making $13.148,453 00 
to which must be added the bonds hypothecated last 
winter for money to pay the January interest, and 
forfeited, also the July interest which is unpaid, and 
the interest on treasury notes, and the total is more 
than $14,000,000, exclusive of the three instalments 
of surplus revenue. We have also omitted the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal scrip issued to carry on that 
work, now, for nearly two years, receivable for 
debts due that fund for canal lands sold and for lands 
yet to be sold. 


In negotiating the above loans moreover, the re- 
ceipts of the state have fallen more than $3,000,000 
below her obligations. This has resulted from the 
practice of sciling bonds on credit, and the failure 
of the purchasers to pay. Upon these purchasers 
the state has now a claim to the amount of about 
$3,000,000, which it is not expected will be realized 
in any ‘considerable degree. 


294,000 00 
455,000 00 
629,453 00 
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The utmost the state can now hope from these 
claims is that the parties, so long as they fail to pay 
the principal of their debt, should pay the interest 
on the bonds they have received. This will exempt 
the state at present from the payment of the inte- 


rest on, say— 
2 $3,000,000 
The dividend received from 
the bank stock, about 8 per 
cent. may pay the interest 
on the bonds contracted for 
stock 
The amount advanced to the 
state on the fourth instal- 


41,390,000 


ment 294,000 
And the amount advanced on 
the public works 629,453 
2,313,453 


The Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis 
rail road company pays interest on 


the money they received 221,000 

The Madison rail road company pays 
interest on the money they received 455,000 
$5,989,453 


which deducted from the total debtof the state, 
leaves about #8,000,000, on which the interest is 
otherwise to be provided for. 
Of this sum, $6,500,000 is at 

the rate of at least 5 per 


cent. $325,000 
$1,500,000 of treasury notes, 
6’s. | 90,000 


` —— $415,000 
which is the sum that must be annnally raised for 
interest alone. The expenses of the state govern- 
ment are about $100,000 per annum. 

The question now arises, what has been done with 
the money actually derived from the sale of the 
state bonds. We answer, it has been disbursed in 
the construction of works of internal improvement 
throughout the state, projected so as to extend alto- 
gether fourteen hundred miles. 

The most expensive of these works is the Wabash 
and Erie canal, which was commenced in 1832. But 
in the session of the legislature of 1835—’6, the 
system of internal improvement was adopted. The 
bill passed providing for the construction of twelve 
pnblic works rail roads, canals, and turnpikes, in 
addition to the Wabash and Erie canal. In the fol- 
lowing spring they were commenced simultaneously. 
Even different points of the same work were begun 
at once. The estimate for them all was about eigh- 
teen miltions—the law appropriated ten. 

In the fall of 1839, the purchasers of the state 
bonds having failed to pay, and the credit of the 
state being no longer available, the whole system of 
operations was paralyzed. On the first of Novem- 
ber the total expenditures amounted to about seven 
millions, and it was then estimated that the total cost 
of the works, if completed, would be about twenty- 
three millions. Such was the undertaking of a state 
whose whole taxable property, at the time the sys- 
tem bill passed, did not exceed, according to the ac- 
tual returns, more than forty-seven millions, and 
such was the result. The policy of constructing the 
works, and parts of works simultaneously, was-so 
well curse: that no considerable portion of any! 
work was completed or fit for use. Twenty miles 
of the Madison rail road, thirty miles of the White 
Water canal, were the principal routes of travel 


wood land was, as yet, butslightly interspersed with 
atches of cultivation. 


culverts, aqueducts, and bridges hastening to ruin. 


perintendence and repair. he Wabash and Erie 
conceding as much revenue to the work as was de- 
rived from similar portions of the Ohio canal, it 
will not yield in five years more than expenses and 
repairs. 


ing a tax of fifty cents per one hundred dollars of 
taxable property, and a poll tax of seventy-five cents. 
Let us examine into its operation. 
“The state of Indiana contains about twenty-one 
millions of acres. But little more than fifteen mil- 
lions is held by p 
ly by the United States. There are, however, only 
about eleven millions as yct taxable; the land sold for 
the first five years not being subject to taxation. Of 
this, eleven millions, not more than one-fourth ts as yet 
cultivated—the rest being still covered with the pri- 
mitive forest. This estimate of the proportion of 
| cleared to woodland is conjectural; but the allowance 
| of the former is ample. -In some of the oldest coun- 


The income insufficient to pay the expenses of su-. 


canal may be ready for navigation next fall, but; 


! creased su 


rivate proprietors; the residue chief- .- 
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ties on the river, it is computed that the improved 
land does not exceed forty per cent. But allowing 
the total cultivated soil in the state to amount to 
three millions of acres, it will be seen that little sur- 
plus can be be produced beyond the sustenance of the 
population. According to the late census, the total 
number of people in the state amounts to nearly 
680,000. Allowing 150,000 ofthese to be holders of 
land bought of congress within the last five years 
and consequently exempt from taxation, there will 
remain five hundred and thirty thousand to derive 
their support from this three million of acres be- 
fore any thing can be applied to public purposes.— 
This is little more than five acres and a half to each 
erson. Certainly this is a small allowance. The 
and could not be rented for more than two dollars 
and a half per acre per annnm, which would amount 
to less than fourteen dollars per head. It is the la- 
bor of about one person in five of this ulation, on 
its soil, that sustains the community. Fn iana has no 
commercial thoroughfares or large cities, by which 
she can make the commerce of other states tributary, 
nor has she any manufactures of profit or conse- 
quence. She is even very inadequately supplied with 
capital for agriculture, for stock, and the various fa- 
cilities of tillage. The total of her taxable property, 
including land, stock, merchandise, &c. at the as- 
sessment of the most prosperous times, was about 
one hundred and seven millions. This was in 1837 
38, and the subsequent change has diminished the 
assessment to ninety-one millions. And this valua- 
tion of her property was made when that of Ohio 
was not assessed at as much by eight millions, al- 
though Ohio had more than double the population, 
and more than twice the age. 

It may seem easy enough for half a million of peo- 
ple to raise as many dollars for taxes, in addition to 
the sum paid indirectly as duties to the general go- 
vernment. Butas a tax on labor, on property, or 
on both, the state and general government demand 
of Indiana, more in proportion than is paid by the 
people of Great Britain; if we consider that they are 
assisted by machinery with the force of one hundred 
millions of men, and possess the accumulated capital 
of a thousand years. 

In another aspect of the subject the weight of the 
existing burthens will be better understood. 

In 1832, the people were in number about 400,000, 
and the owners of only six millions of acres of land. 
In eight years they received from fo- 


reign loans, $8,000,000 
From three instalments surplus revenue, 882,000 
State bank loans over and above stock 
taken, 2,000,000 . 
200,000 emigrants, bringing $20 each, - 4,000,000 
$14,882,000 


Or an actual income of nearly $2,000,000 per annum. 

Under that process purchases were made, debts 
contracted, and habits formed, which must now en- 
counter the action of an order of things entirely re- 
versed. Instead of income, is outlay; instead of a 
rise of property and labor, a fall—emigration about 
at an end, and credit gone. 

Let us now consider the effect of the change. It 
is necessary to raise four hundred thousand dollars 
of taxes; but the two million influx is done. The 
present circulation of the state bank, which is near] 
the whole circulation of the state, is about two mi 
lions and three quarters. The taxes amount’to nearly 
to one-fifth of the sum. This is all collected and 


that had been made ready—the system lay in frag-| taken to the seat of government, causing, whilst ac- 
ments throughout a state, whose vast territory of ; cumulating with the tax payer, the tax gatherer, and 


state treasurer, a pernicious contraction of the cur- 


There lies the system still—! rency. The state bank receives it and gives it to 
its unfinished excavations and embankments, locks,' the government to pay interest on bonds, and drafts 


on the sea board, which are drawn on shipments of 
produce. This, then, is the effect, that a surplus of 
roduce must be raised and transported to the At- 
antic, sufficient to pay the tax of more than three 
hundred thousand dollars. This quantity must be 
sent to market over and above that surplus which is 
exchanged for commodities.” - 


But if a corresponding surplus were .produced by 


In order to meet the payment of the interest on the whole United States it would amount to twelve 
this debt, a revenue Jaw was passed last year, levy- millions. 


And the question then will arise, can we 
find a market for this increased supply? And if a 
market be found, will not the forcing so large an in- 
rply upọn it much lessen the price of our 
products? If Indiana were the only state deeply in- 
terested, perhaps the diffculty of providing for her 
wants by an increased production of her staples 
would not be so great. Butit unfortunately happens 
that Illinois and Michigan, Ohio and Kentucky are 
placed in a precisely similar condition.. They are 
all aiming to increase their exports, and for the same 
purpose; and the consequence is that the value of all 
their great staples is materially diminished. Pork 
has fallen to a mere fraction of its former value, and 
by increasing its production it will fall still lower. 
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It is well known to those who are familiar with the 
condition of the new states in the west, that the. 
wealth of the inhabitants is oe expec acy: | 
The hardy settler of Indiana has begun the wor 
with little, and is looking to the future when the re- 
sources of the state shall be fully developed, for a: 
remuneration of his toils. , f , 

When the fields become co-extensive with his 
power of tillage, and his stock co-extensive with the 
product of his fields, the annual increase, no longer 
susceptible of further fruitfulness, is sold, and the 
per centage of profit in after years falls far short of 
the rate which had previously been produced on 
smaller capital, connected with the immediate labor 
and supervision of the proprietor. Whilst, therefore, 
the process of clearing and stocking is going on, 
every dollar of capital is exerting the most vital and 
prolific energy. t taxation now intervene and in- 
tercept a portion of this capital—let it divert a head 
of stock or stalk of corn from the great work of re- 
production, and there is a loss sustained, not only of 
the market value of the commodity, but of the multi- 
plying power, the prospective value of all its worth. 

A tax that comes upon a farmer in this stage of 

rogreesion, (and this is the present condition of In- 
Kiana , not only absorbs part of a scanty possession, 
but blights a valuable expectancy. It not only con- 
tracts the present sum of enjoyment, but blasts the 
most promising harvest of ho A tax of five hun- 
dred fiousatid dollars, year after year, acting in this 
manner, ia a tax of sterility, paralysis and despair. 
It rests like a shadow on the face of the earth, like a 
cloud on coming time. 

Very different indeed would be the effect on a long 
settled country. There, taxes are levied on, the an- 
nual sucplus, on the fund set apart for expenditure, 
and operate to diminish the indulgence of luxury. 
The people of the old states are comparatively rich. 
Poverty been a pioneer of the new. If a strict 
valuation of property could be made, it would be 
found that the average wealth of citizens in the old 
states is more than double that of the new. Taxes in 
one case are levied on abundance, in the other on in- 
sufficiency. 


ILLINOIS. 

Srare sowps. We leam from the Alton Tele- 
graph, that Ges. Whiteside, fund commissioner, failed 
to procure from the assi s of Wright & Co. in 
London, the bonds belonging to Illinois, which were 
in their hands as its agents, for sale at the time of 
their failure. 


THE CONTINENTAL ARMY. 


This was the subject of the fifth lecture of the 
series recently delivered by Mr. Sparks before the 
New York Historical society. We subjoin a sketch 
of it: po - ; 

Mr. Sparks commenced with a brief review of the 
causes whieh induced the colonies to resort to arms 
to resist the ere oppression which the Bri- 
tish power had levied upon them. The Massachu- 
setts legislature, then sitting at Cambridge, made the 
first movement, and that too within sound of the 
British cannon at Boston. They raised a body of 
men called ‘minute men,” to be ready for action at 
a minute’s warning. Officers were appointed to 
. command them, and they received all necessary sup- 
plies of arms, ammunition, &c. In Virginia about 
the same time, the people reorganised thcir indepen- 
dent companies that had becn held in readiness 
against the Indians and French during the late war, 
and made col. Washington their commander as field 
officer. Patrick Henry was a captain of oncof 
those companies. 


Most of the other colonies soon after took mea- 
sures to put themselves in a condition for defence, 
and for a final appeal to arms. The expe- 
rience of those who had previously served as officers 
in the British army, but who were now settled down 
in the colonies, materially assisted their organization. 
After the battle of Lexington, the colonists flew to 
arms from all quarters. When the British troops 
found an asylum in Boston aftcr their retreat from 
Lexington, the colonial militia concentrated in the 
neighboring towns, but were inefficient for want of a 
chief. The legislature of Massachusetts passed a 
resolve to raise anarmy of 30,000 men, from the 
different New England colonies. Gen. Ward was 
placed at the head of those furnished from Massa- 
chusetts; gen. Putnam commanded the militia of 
Connecticut, and gen. Grecne those from Rhode Is- 
land. The, militia from New Hampshire had offi- 
cers of no higher grade than colonel, but amon 
them was col. Stark, a host in himself. Gen. W 
was chosen the principal commander of this army. 
Most of the men were enlisted for one ycar; but 
some of them for a shorter time. 


Congress was at this time in session at Philadel- 

phia. The news of the battle of Lexington ran 
through the country with almost incredible speed, 
and the details were soon laid before congress. They 
immediately resolved to put the country in an atti- 
tude of deface. and to raise an army, which was 
hailed with joy. The first step was to choose a 
commander-in-chief who should unite and have the 
confidence of all the colonies. This was a task of 
great difficulty. Both New England and Virginia 
had great claims to the honor of furnishing the com- 
mander, and there were many strong reasons point- 
ing to general Ward, of the latter, as the proper 
man to assume the responsible duties of the station. 
A greater difficulty than all this, however, presented 
itself. It was necessary that the selection should be 
one that would not excite the local jealousies of the 
middle and the southern colonies. The New Eng- 
land delegates in congress saw the state of Cae 
which existed, and with great magnanimity resolve 
to forego their own claim for the good of the 
country. 
Accordingly John Adams made a motion in congress 
that the militia then assembled in Massachusetts be 
recognised as the continental army; and stated that 
it was his intention to propose one of their own 
body, from Virginia, as commander-in-chief. His 
remarks in reference to this gentleman’s qualifica- 
tions, were so pointed as to be well understood as 
applying to Washington, who so understood it him- 
self, and immediately withdrew from the house. The 
appointment was made the next day, when Wash- 
ington was nominated by Thomas Johnson, of Mary- 
land, who had long been his personal friend. The 
choice was by ballot, and on the votes being count- 
ed, it was ascertained that Washington was unani- 
mously elected! The house then adjourned till next 
day, when notice of the appointment was officially 
communicated to Washington, by the president, and 
he signified his acceptance in a short and appropriate 
reply. At the same time congress appointed four 
major generals and five brigadier generals. The 
major generals were Warren, Lee, Schuyler and 
’utnam. 


Mr. Sparks, in speaking at large of the characters 
and general qualifications of the major generals, 
said, the fourth in command was Putnam —another 
name for bravery and gencrosity—a most excellent 
officer to execute the plan of others, but whose de- 
fective education, the narrow sphere of whose habits 
of life, and easy good nature, rendered him less fit for 
the chief command in high and responsible situations. 
It is to be regretted, however, that recent attempts 
have been made to cast reflections on his bravery— 
attempts alike insolent and gratuitous. ‘As brave 
as Putnam” is a proverb, which many have lisped in 
their infancy; to gainsay it would be like gainsaying 
the first lesson of our primers, and asserting that 
Solomon was not wise and Sampson not strong. The 
career of Putnam in the old French war is brilliant 
with acts of daring adventure and lofty courage— 
danger was a word unknown in his vocabulary— 
never could it be taught him even by the Indian’s 
tomahawk, or the woodman’s rifle. (Great ap- 
plause). The news of the battle of Lexington was 
carried to him by a special messenger, who found 
Putnam literally at his plough. His spirit kindled 
instantly—the plough was left in the furrow—he 
changed his rusty garb for his old regimentals, and 
immediately set out for the camp at Cambridge, 
whose ardor he greatly enkindled. He remained in 
active service till towards the close of the war, 
when his bodily infirmities compelled him to retire. 
A warmer heart—a purer patriot—and a braver man 
than Putnam never existed! 

The brigadiers were Gates, of Virginia; Montgo- 
mery,of New York; Heath, of Massachusetts, Sul- 
livan, of New Hampshire; Greene, of Rhode Is- 
land. Next to Washington, the lecturer considered 
gen. Grecne the first of ail the officers of the revo- 
lution. History had done him but partial justice. 

The whole number of major generals during the 
war was 29, of brigadiers 75, of these four were na- 
tives of Great Britain, eight of France, five of Ger- 
many and other forcign countries, and the remainder 
of America. The general officers wcre appointed 
by congress, the colonels, &c. by the states. 

Gen. Washington took command of the army at 
Cambridge, on the third of July, 1775. The Ameri- 
can army then numbered about 16,000 men, and tbe 
British army 14,000 regular troops. Soon, however, 
rifle companies from Pennsylvania, first, then Virgi- 
nia, and afterwards other colonics, were addcd to the 
continental army. 

Mr. Sparks then alluded to the difficulties which 
grew cut of the fact that the entire direction of the 
army was retained by congress, although they had 
appointed a commander-in-chief. Their jealousy of 
entrusting to him the sole direction of the army im- 


peded its operations. These diilicultics were, how- 


ever, slight in comparison with those experienced 
on the reorganization of the army when the time of 
enlistment expired, from the course pursued by con- 
gress in relation thereto; but the habitual respect en- 
tertained by Washington for congress, led him to ac- 
gues: cheerfully in all their decisions, although 
requently in opposition to his own judgment. 

r. Sparks gave it as his opinion that the purity 
and patriotism of Washington’s character were never 
fully appreciated by congress. The following re- 
markable incident fully illustrates the character of 
that noble man. It was a remarkable proof of his 
modesty that the subjoined letter was never publish- 
ed during his life time, although copies of it were 
earnestly solicited. A council was held privately by 
some men of influence; every point of their deplora- 
ble situation was discussed, and it was proposcd to 
tell their views, and hopes and fears to Washington. 
One man, Colonel Nicola, was chosen to write a let- 
ter expressive of their views, which letter was to be 
sent to Washington, and in this it was stated that 
nothing short of a monarchical system could save the 
country from the anarchy and disasters which threat- 
ened it; and they proposed to Washington that such 
asystem should be established, and that he should 
take the head of it, with the power and title of 
“king.” In carrying out this plan, they promised 
Washington that he should have the support of the 
army and of many men of influence and power. 

Now mark the reply Washington made to this.— 
Here it is:— 

| To Colonel Lewis Nicola. 
Newburg, 22d May, 1782. 

Sır: With a mixture of great surprise and aston- 
ishment, I have read with attcntion the sentiments 
you have submitted to my perusal. Be assured, sir, ' 
no occurrence in the course of the war has given me 
more painful sensations, than your information of 
there oie such ideas existing in the army, as you 
have expressed, and which I must view with abhor- 
rence and reprehend with severity. For the present, 
the communication of them will rest in my own 
som, unless some further agitation of the matter 
shal] make a disclosure necessary. 

Iam much at a loss to conceive what part of my 
conduct could have given encouragement to an 
dress, which to me scems big with the greatest mis- 
chiefs that can befall my country. IfI am not deceiv- 
ed in the knowledge of myself, you could not have 
found a person to whom your schemes are more disa- 
greeable. 

At the same time, in justice to my own feelings, 
I must add, that no man possesses a more sincere 
wish to see ample justice done to the army than I 
do; and, as far as my powers and influence, in a con- 
stitutional way, extend, they shall be employed to 
the utmost of my abilities to effect it, should there 
be any occasion. Let me conjure you then, if you 
have any regard for your country, concern for your- 
self or posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never communicate, 
as from yourself or any one else, a sentiment of the 
like nature. I am sir, your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


This remarkable letter is a transcript from the first 
draft in Washington’s hand writing. The following 
certificate is appended to it, and is also in the same 
hand writing, except the signatures, which are au- 
roopan of the signer. 

“The foregoing is an exact copy of a letter which 
we sealed and sent off to Colonel Nicola; at the re- 
quest of the writer of it. 

“D. HUMPHREYS, A. D. C. 
“JONATHAN TRUMBULL, jr. see’y.” 

The jealousy of congress was also manifested in 
authorising Washington to raise such an army as he 
thought proper, provided it did not exceed 20,000. 
men. A motion was also made to limit the standing 
army to 5,000 men. Washington remarked that he 
would cheerfully support this measure, provided a 
law was passed saying that the country should never 
be invaded by more than 3,000 men. 

The lecturer then went on to speak of the move- 
ments of the army after the evacuation‘of Boston, 
and of the retreat through New Jersey, where the 
army had dwindlcd down to 3,000. Congress was 
aroused to the necessity of greater exertion, and de- 
termined to raise a new army, consisting of &8 bat- 
talions, apportioned among the different colonies. 
The mode of enlistment was also noticed—the em- 
barrassment which arose from enlisting some for the 
war and others for a period of threo years, and the 
unfavorable effect of the large bounties offered to re- 
cruits. The average number of the army was 40,000, 
and the largest number under the immediate com- 
mand of Washington, 15,000. 

Mr. Sparks then adverted to the complaints made 
by the officers of the army—of their pecuniary dis- 
tresses—the inadequacy of their pay—and to the suc- 
cessful cxertions made by their commander to pro- 
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cure for them from congress, a pension for life. At 
the close of the war, however, five years’ full pay 
was substituted for the above. The lecturer, after 
speaking of the manifold privations of the army, and 
instituting a contrast between their condition and 
that of the British troops, elosed with an eloquent 
tribute to the patriotism and talents of Washington. 


eee) 
POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


the places they had so long abused, to trample down 
whig principles, and if, after all this he remained in 
office, the whigs throughout the nation—aye, the 
whigs of Old Ontario, by whose partiality he had 
been so often sustained, would believe that for the 
enjoyment of ofice he had bartered his and their 
principles, and that “Frank Granger was not the man 
they took him to be.” 

Ithough fully convinced of the course it was his 
duty to pursue, Mr- G. said he did not feel at liberty 
to uct without the advice of the whig delegation from 
this state, who gave their unanimous approval of his 
determination. Then he did resign, ready to go into 
the ranks, to sustain the whig party. Mr. Granger 

that occasion he felt bound to doso. He then took a | said that here he had a single word to say as much 
rapid glance of the formation of the cabinet under | in justice to another as himself. It has been insinu- 
General Harrison, and portrayed the character of) ated in public prints, and circulated in secret whis- 
that lamented patriot. After dwelling for a short) pers, that the member of congress of this district had 
time upon the death of President Harrison, and the | received his nomination with an understanding with 
atcession of his successor, Mr. G. entered upon a! Mr, Granger that, in a contingency like that which 
short history of the legislation of congress, the action | has arisen, his place was to be surrendered. This was 
of the executive, and the causes which led to a dis-| a miserable calumny, without the slightest shadow of 
solution of the cabinet. He referred to the passage į truth. He (Mr. Granger) had never heard Mr. Grieg 
of the land bill, as an act of long deferred justice to; named as a candidate until informed of his nomina- 
the states—to the bankrupt act asone which would tion. He necd not say how well the trust confided 
bring relief to thousands of the unfortunate—to the | to him had been executed. But he would say, in jus-. 
revenue bill as one due to the wants and interests of | tice to his own feelings, that, during the whole of the 
the country. Mr. G. then went on to state that no! delicate and perplexing responsibilities growing out 
one subject had engaged so much of the public at-j of his position in the government, and the surrender 
tention, or had been so emphatically sealed with pub-| of his place, the constant counsel and advice of that 
lie reprobation, as the sub-treasury plan. That plan gentleman had been most useful to him. Mr. G. said 
had been repealed amongst the first acts of the pre-| that, on his return, he met at Albany Mr. Greig’s 
sent congress, and its repeal implied an obligation | letter of resignation, which had been followed, by the 
upon the whig party Oprane a substitute—that a | representatives of the whigs of Ontario, by a nomi- 
bank bill had been pa by congress, and arrested | nation more grateful to his feelings than any other 
by the action of the president. occurrence of his political life. 

Much as he deprecated the use of the veto power,| Mr. Granger then reviewed the position of the 
such were sume of the features of that bill that al-) whig party of the nation, and particularly of this 
though he did most deeply regret that the executive state. He said that our enemies had supposed that 
sanction was withheld from it, he did not fee] that those who differed from the president were to wage 
the president should be harshly censured for returo-| war upon him, and thus produce a breach in our ranks. 
ing it to congress with his objections. A second bill i The proceedings of the state convention recently held 
was formed which it was supposed would fully meet, at Syracuse had dispelled that illusion, and put mat- 
his wishes. Indeed the public had been informed ' ters upon the right ground. 
by high authority, which remains uncontradicted,} Should the present administration carry out whig 
that the second bank bill was presented to congress principles, it was entitled to the support of the whig 
with the approbation of the president to its details. | party, and from no one would such a course receive 
That bill was passed, and its fate was known to our; a more hearty support than from him (Mr. G.) where- 
people. Congress was about to adjourn; the sub-| ever he might be placed. There were some few in- 
treasury repealed, and the substitute offered by con- dications that improper officers would be reformed. 
gress defeated by the executive. ‘The purse and sword , He trusted the president would continue these re- 
were still united in the power where the whig party | forms, in which it was the duty of good whigs to sus- 
had declared they should not remain. Here was suf-; tain him. 
ficient cause for the withdrawal of members from the Sias 
whig cabinet—it was well known that four of them MR. BELL, OF TENNESSEE. 

did withdraw. ARERI l In pursuance of the preamble and resolutions 

But there were other additional reasons which Mr. adopted at a meeting of citizens of Nashville and Da- 
G. said he would frankly state. vidson county, on the 9th instant, preparatory to ten- 

The contest of last year had not been waged upon dering a public dinner to and making suitable ar- 
these Icgislative questions only. | rangements for the reception of the hon. Jons BELL, 

It had been bolaly declared, and by himself amongst | the committee of invitation and correspondence, ap- 
others, that Jong continued power in the hands of our pointed by the chairman, addressed him a Ictter on 
adversarics, had led to corruption among the officc-| Saturday last, which, with his reply, will be found 
holders, and to a most dangerous interference on their| below. The hour at which Mr. Bell arrived at home 
pP in our political elections. Not that every office- | (about daylight on Saturday morning) prevented the 

older was corrupt, but the different departments of; committee appointed for that purpose from carrying 
government patronage and expenditures, required a| into effect the arrangements contemplated for his re- 
gencral purification. The revolution of last year was, ception. [ Banner. 
! 


MR. GRANGER’S REMARKS. 
Abstract of Mr Granger’s remarks at the Young 
Men’s whig convention in western New York: 
Mr. Granger commenced his remarks by saying 
that he had never before, in addressing his fellow 
citizens, felt called on to speak of himse}f{—but on 


not accomplished merely for the purpose of placing Nashville, November 20, 1541. 
the exccutive officers at Washington insnugandcom-| Dear Sir: In pursuance of the resolutions of a 
fortable places, while the. horde of office holders public meeting of your fellow citizens of Nashville 
throughout the country remained undisturbed. Their| and Davidson county, herewith communicated, we 
removal was as much desired by the people as was| have the honor, on their behalf and in their name, to 
the change in the highest officers of the government. | tender you the assurance of a hearty welcome to 
So perfectly was this understood, that it was due to] your home, and the compliment of a public dinner, to 
our adversaries to say, that they did not complain | be given in this city, at such time as will best suit 
when removed, and justly laughed at us when we! your convenience. 

permitted them to remain. Referring to the preamble annexed, as expressive 


Many removals and appointments were made dur-| Of the feelings of your old friends and constituents on 
ing the congressional recess and before the death of; the political events of the last few months, as well as 
Gen. Harrison, which were afterwards sent to the} of the sentiments of unabated confidence and person- 
senate for confirmation, but since that period very, al regard which they entertain for your integrity and 
few had been disturbed. The president had scon fit} Worth, we have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 
to retain in power almost the entire force of the In- | your obedient servants. : 
dian department throughout the country, although [Signed by S. V. D. Stout, Thos. Washington, J. 
the whig party had been loud in their assertions of P. Clark, G. M. Fogg, C. C. Norvell, John 
corruption and fraud in the enormous expenditures Trimble, A. V. S. Lindsley, W. O. Harris, com- 
there. Custom house officers were retained who mittee, 
were known to have been actively engaged in the Hon. Joun Been. 
political struggle against us. All the most valuablo |- Nashville, 
offices of the post cice department. were under the| Gextiemen: I have received your letter of the 
eontrol of the president, who had permitted but few | 20th inst: in which you, in behalf of the whigs of 
ezhanges. Under this state of things Mr. Granger! Nashville and of Davidson county, tender me the ho- 
Brad been forecd to consider his duty to the principles’ nor of a public diuner, as a testimony of their una- 

Pse advocated and to himself personally. After the! bated confidence and esteem. 
Geepest reflection he could not doubt. He felt that} Under all the circumstances attending my return 
af the exccutive power should continue lo thwart the home, this public manifcotation of the undiminished 
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| 


will of the people, as expressed through the ballot attachment of so many of my earliest and most tried 
boxes, and through their representatives in congress; i friends affords me the most sincere gratification.— 
if bold political partizans were permitted to retain ! The particular reasons assigned in the preamble and 


resolutions which accompanied your letter of invita- . 
tion, for the tender of this evidence of their regard at 
this time, and the delicate and flattering manner in 
which they have been communieated, would inspire 
a still deeper sense of gratitude on my part, if that 
were possible. 

I canuot be mistaken as to the motives and feelings 
which prompt those zealous and devoted friends, who 
desire to welcome my return among them by tender- 
ing me all the honors in their power to bestow. Their 
generous syinpathies have been awakened by the re- 
flection of my long and ardent services and the sud- 
den reverse in my fortune which, from a high and a 
respectable public station, dooms me to the seclusion 
and obscurity of private life. Their generous senti- 
ments and conduct upon this occasion affect me ex- 
tremely. I reciprocate, with all my heart, the warmth 
aud cordiality of their attachment and respect; but I 
beg through you to assure those whom you represent, 
and who have shown so true a friendship in this cri- 
tical period of my career, that during the whole term 
of my public service I never ceased to bear in mind 
those vicissitudes and reverses which it is the lot of 
fow to escape who devote themselves to public af- 
fairs; nor am | at al] surprised at, or unprepared for, 
that which awaits me at present. My friends know 
that the prospect of reverses did not cause me to hesi- 
tate in my course when, with a handful of devoted 
companions, I rallied to the standard of opposition in . 
the palmiest days of Jackson’s power; nor did the pros- 
pect of exclusion from any public station in future 
deter me from my purpose of retiring from the one I 
recently held when I could no longer do effective or 
honorable service by continuing. in.it, In resigning 
office, whatever expectations were indulged by the 
friends then around me, I did not make the slightest 
calculation upon being continued in the public service 
in a different branch of the government, and I so as- 
sured them at the time. I need not trouble you with 
the reasons for that conclusion. It will be sufficient 
upon this point to state, that I was then able, as I 
trust I shall always be, to look with composure upon 
whatever lot or condition may be imposed upon me 
in acarecr of honorable ambition, whether by my 
friends or opponents. Without pretending indiffer- 
ence to the hovers and distinction of public station, I 
can truly say that I return to the bosom of private life 
without rezret—not disqualified, I trust, either for its 
pursuits or its pleasures by habits contracted in pub- - 
lic employments. Within that humbler sphere, lam 
convinced, there is ample scope and verge for the 
exercise of every faculty of the mind, and the full 
gratification of regulated ambition. 


I submit with checrfulness to the distribution of the 
vacant posts of honor and trust which it 1s now un- 
derstood the whigs of the legislature decreed at an 
early period of the session, if there should be any 
election. For the two gentlemen who, under all the 
circumstances, have been thought most deserving of 
this distinguished testimony of the respect and confi- 
dence of the state and of the whig party, and for 
every member of the party, I wish increase of days 
and of honors so long as they shall continue the faith- 
ful champions of whig principles and policy. 

I shall be happy if, by my humble example in 
yielding a ready acquiescence in a decision which: 
will very probably close my political career, I can 
contribute any thing to moderate the rage of disap- 
pointed expectants, and abate those rankling jealou- 
sies and bates springing from rival pretensions in tho 
whig ranks, which have already resulted in the open 
defection of some -of the leaders, and brought the 
whole whig party, with all the great intercsts con- 
nectcd with it, to the very brink of destruction, 


I envy ncither the honor nor the responsibility of 
those who, at such times, are the choice of their par- 
ty to fill the high stations in their gift, and to lead the 
yan in the great battle which is to be fought over 
again, before the objects for which we have been so | 
long contending can be secured and settled upon a 
permanent foundation. For the sake of the country 
and the great interests at stake, I earnestly trust that 
they will be able to bear the whig banner trium- 
phantly through the perils which now encompass it. 
Great as these perils are, however, I see nothing to 
bring despair. They arc not greater gr more formi- 
dable than the whigs of Tennessee have heretofore | 
encountered and overconic. 


Í trust I may ask of my friends, and of the party | 
which I have so long served, that I may avail myself 
of this occasion to say that 1 have been assured, from 
various respectable sources, that the preference given 
to two other gentlemen for the vacancies in the se- 
nate of the United States, at a time apd under cir- 
cumstances which very naturally led to a general ex- 
pectation among the whigs of other sections of tho | 
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union that I would be chosen to fill one of them, was 
not intended as a censure or disapproval of my course 
in a recent and very critical emergency, nor the re- 
sult of any distrust among the whigs of the state ge- 
nerally of my devotion to the principles | have so long 
advocated and sustained. This has not been made 
known to the public through any channel, so far as I 
know; yet I think it but sheer justice to me that it 
should be done; and I beg pardon for what may seem 
to be an act of indelicacy in me, in alluding, in this 
correspondence, toa matter so exclusively personal 
in its nature. 

Pleased with this opportunity of saying so much in 
regard to some points upon which I had not foreseen 
that I could fi any sultable occasion to express my 
. sentiments; and feeling as highly gratified and com- 
plimented by the tender of a public dinner, and espe- 
cially by the strong assurances of unabated attach- 
ment and confidence with which it has been accom- 
panied, as I could possibly be by the dinner itself, I 
respectfully decline it. I flatter myself that my 
friends will perceive in this course no evidence either 
of indifference to their wishes or to any public inte- 
rests connected with such a demonstration of feeling 
and sentiment at this particular juncture. It would 

ive me much pleasure to meet my old friends at the 

estive board, and to communicate freely with them 
upon all the subjects which excite attention at the 
present time; but as I am about to become a neighbor 
constantly resident among them, I hope to enjoy that 
pleasure frequently, in a more private though not less 
agreeable manner. 

I beg you, gentlemen, to accept my grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the kind and obliging manner in 
which you have executed the intention of those in 
whose behalf you act. 

Be assured, also, of the sincere regard I entert2jn 
for you individually. JOHN BELL. 


HARRISBURG CONVENTION. 
F The history of the nominations of Ex-President 
Harrison and Vice President Tyler, may to some ex- 
tent be collected from the following articles: 
From the N. Y. Courter and Enquier. 
When the representatives of the whig party as- 


sembled at Harrisburg in December, 1839, to nomi- 
nate candidates for president and vice president, John 


Tyler appeared as one of the whig delegates from. 


Virginia. He avowed from the assembling of the 
convention, his preference for Mr. Clay over all the 
other candidates; was very active in presenting his 
name prominently to the convention, and in conver- 
sation with certain delegates from this state assigned 
as a conclusive reason why Mr. Clay should be nomi- 
nated, that his principles were so much better under- 
stood than those of either General Harrison or Ge- 
neral Scott. “We know,” said he, “Mr. Clay’s prin- 
ciples—they are known to the country at large—the 
people know and are familiar with them—while if 
we take either of the other gentlemen for our candi- 
date, we are compelled to rely upon their professions. 
Not so with Mr. Clay. His whole life has been devot- 
ed to his principles.” 

~- When Gen. Harrison was nominated, Mr. John 

Tyler took the defeat of Mr. Clay so much to heart, 
that he actually shed tears over the result; and this 
being known to Mr. Clay’s ardent and devoted friends 
from North Carolina, it greatly endeared Mr. Tyler 
to that delegation. Now mark the consequences of 
this apparent devotion to Mr. Clay. 

General Harrison having received the nomination 
for the presidency, a committee was appointed to 
select a proper person for the vice presidency. This 
committee very promptly brought forward the name 
of Mr. Crittenden, the late attorney general of the 
United States. The Kentucky delegation was wait- 
ed upon and apprised of their intention to name Mr. 
Crittenden to the convention as vice president. To 
this, General Metcalf and his associates promptly de- 
murred: They looked upon it as a peace offering for 
having rejected Mr. Clay’s claims; and in the name 
of Kentucky refused any other honor than that of 
supporting the nominees of the convention. The 
committee then fixed upon John Bell, of Tennessee, 
and waited upon the Tennessee delegation to give 
the nomination their approval. Here again they met 
yma respectful, but firm refusal to accede to the pro- 
position. 

From the first, they had perceived the indelicac 
and absolute impropriety of nominating one of their 
own body; but the admitted talents, high standing 
and elevated patriotism of Willie P. Mangum, of 
North Carolina, attracted the attention of the com- 
mittee, and they unanimously tendered him the no- 
mination. He assured them that he looked upon a 
‘omination equivalent to an election; and that he 

‘uld have deemed it the proudest and happiest 

ont of his life, to have been in a situation where 
't without violating in his estimation, every 


feeling of proprieiy and delicacy, have accepted the 
nomination. But unfortunately he was a member of 
the convention; and therefore, could not and would 
not accept of jt. 

The committee endeavored to persuade him to 
change his determination, but without success. They 
then applied to his colleagues from North Carolina 
to aid them; but they, too, were unsuccessful; and 
the committee finally left them saying, “we indulge 
the hope that you will succeed in inducing Mr. Man- 
gum to change his determination; but if not, we 
commit to you, the delegation from North Carolina, 
and the devoted friends of Henry Clay, the selection 
of a suitable candidate for the vice presidency. Mr. 
Mangum adhered rte ghar that he could not 
without a gross violation of deli and propriety 
accept the profferred and much desired nomination; 
and his colleagues, having in mind the devotion of 
John Tyler, of Virginia, to the principles of Henry 
Clay—his zealous and untiring efforts to procure his 
nomination for the presidency—pro him to the 
committee as a suitable candidate for vice presidency! 
The committee accepted the substitute thus offered 
to them; and although every delegate from Virginia 
voted against his name being placed upon the whig 
ticket, the convention, having a vivid recollection of 
his avowed devotion to the principles of Henry Clay, 
very cheerfully placed his name on the same ticket 
with that of the venerated Harrison. 


A LETTER FROM MR. LeicH. To the editors of the 
Richmond Whig. GentLemen: In an editorial arti- 
cle published in your paper of the Ist instant, it is 
stated that— 

“So far from Mr. Tyler having been selected at 
Harrisburg ‘in obedience to the popular will,’ he had 
scarcely been thought of for the nomination. Mr. 
Tallmadge was the universal choice of the whig 
party, and had he consented to accept, would have 
received the unanimous nomination of that enlight- 
ened convention. Next to Mr. Tallmadge, 
Leigh was the choice of the Harrisburg convention, 
and had not his honorable but overstrained scruples 
of delicacy interposed, Mr. Leigh would have been 
unanimously nominated, and would now have been 
president of the United States. ( By the way, we have 
not yet forgiven him for suffering a mere phantasy to mar 
the public happiness, and to impose upon us such an abor- 
tion of a president as John Tyler ). 

“We are dealing in history, not in fiction. Mr. 
Leigh having declined, for the refined scruple that to 
accept the nomination from a body of which he was 
a member might be imputed as procuring his own 
nomination, Gov. Owen, of North Carolina, then 
suggested Mr. Tyler, for the sole reason that his 
name had been on the White ticket in 1836, and had 
thus been heard of in the south and southwest. No 
other name was mentioned, and Mr. Tyler was ac- 
cepted as an alternative, not a choice. In fact, no- 
body thought about the office as of any importance, 
or cared much who filled it. We guess they will be 
more peticler another time. In Virginia, where he is 
best known, Tyler was so entirely obnoxious, from 
his conduct at the senatorial election in 1839, that 
no body of whigs would have trusted him for any 
place; and the proof of the fact is, that the Virgin- 
la delegation at Harrisburg refused to vote for him 
to a man, concealing their motives, however, under 
the plea of delicacy! We said above that we are deal- 
ing in history, not in fiction.” 

From whatever source you have derived the in- 
formation on which you have founded this statement, 
I must request you to let your readers know that you 
derived no part of it from me; and as, under the cir- 
cumstances of the publication, my silence might be 
regarded as a confirmation of the statement, I must 
say further that the information you have received is 
erroneous in respect both to Mr. Tyler and to me. 

It is my belief that after Gen. Harrison was nomi- 
nated for the presidency, Mr. Tyler was the choice of 
a majority of the Harrisburg convention for the vice 
presidency, and I am quite sure that I was nof—as 
sure as I can be of any thing which depends on the 
evidence of facts passing under my own eyes. A 
Seas account of the transaction will render this 
plain. 

The convention met, and was organised on Wed- 
nesday morning. A resolution was adopted, after 
some debate, that a pe committee should be ap- 
pointed, to consist of committees to be appointed by 
the respective delogations from the several states, to 
collect the votes of the several delegations for the 
nomination of fit persons for the office of president 
and vice president of the United States—each dele- 
gation to give the same number of votes in makin 
the nominations as the state it represented was enti- 
tled to electoral votes in the election—and whenever 
any one person should have a majority of the whole 
number of such votes, the nomination to be reported 
to the convention. 


The several delegations appointed their commit- 
tees to compose the general committee, on the same 
evening, or early Thursday morning. The delega- 
tion from Virginia appointed me alone to act as the 
committee on its part; all the other delegations ap- 
agra three members, except one or two which 

ad not as many as three delegates in attendance.” 

The general committee met early Thursday morn- 
ing, and appointed Gov. Owen, of North Carolina, its 
chairman, and Mr. Bacon, of Connecticut, secretary. 

The first step of the general committee was to 
collect, through the agency of the particular com- 
mittees of which it was composed, the sense of the 
individual members of the convention as to the no- 
mination for the It appeared that there 


esidency. 
, | Was a plurality of the individual votes for Mr. Clay, 


but not a majority of the whole. The other votes 
were divided between Gen. Harrison and Gen. Scott. 

The general committee next proceeded to collect 
the votes of the delegations for the nomination for 
the presidency. It appeared that there was a plura- 
lity of them, But nota majority of the whole for Mr. 
Clay, the other votes being divided between General 
Harrison and General Scott. The voting for the 
nomination of president continned all day Thursday 
and Friday, without any other intermission than what 
was necessary to enable the particular committees. 
to report the result of each vote to their respective 
delegations. On Friday night, a majority of the 
electoral votes were cast for the nomination of Gen. 
Harrison. Upon which it was agreed that the ge- 
neral committee should meet again next morning, 
and that the particular committees should then come 
pre to cast the votes of their respective dele- 
gations for the nomination of the vice president.— 
And then the committee rose and reported to the 
convention the nomination of General Harrison for 
the prendr: This was done about eleven o’clock 
Friday night. 

During all the time the general committee was 


_ ı thus collecting the votes for the nomination of the 


president, little or nothing was publicly said, in that 
committee, on the subject of the vice president, except 
only that it was understood to be the unanimous sen- 
timent of them all, that if Mr. Clay should be no- 
minated for president, the vice president should be 
selected from a non-slaveholding state, and if Gen. 
Harrison or General Scott should be nominated for 
the presi , some gentleman from a slaveholding 
state should be nominated for vice president. 

From private conversation with the members of 
the general committee, I that Mr. Tyler 
would be the choice of a majority of those who com- 
posed that committee for vice president, in case 
General Harrison or General Scott should be nomi- 
nated for the presidency. And I mentioned to the 
Virginia delegation that that was my impression as to 
the sentiment of the general committee. Mr. Tyler 
was present and disclaimed all wish upon the sub- 
ject. Governor Owen told me privately that he 
thought the nomination of Mr. Tyler would be ju- 
dicious, and particularly that it would be acceptable 
to the whigs of North Carolina, because he had been 
run on the ticket with judge White at the previous 
election, and had thus become known to them, and 
they had formed favorable sentiments of him, and I 
have no doubt he said the same thing to other mem- 
bers of the committee; but he never, to my know- 
ledge, publicly suggested the nomination of Mr. Tyler. 

hat passed among the members of the conven- 
tion who were not members of the general commit- 
tee, touching the nomination for the vice i i 
I knew not then, nor do I now know. No one in- 
formed me. I was so constantly in the general 
committee that I had hardly any opportunity for 
intercourse or conversation with the other members 
of the convention, except those of the Virginia de- 
legation; and but one of them said any thing to me, 
(so far as I remember), on the subject, and he 
only expressed his strong disapprobation of the no- 
mination of Mr. Tyler, not his preference for any 
other. I am certain that no suggestion was made to 
me, or made known to me, and that I had not the 
least reason to believe that any member of the con- 
vention had thought of nominating me for the vice 

residency till the general committee met on Satur- 
ay morning, the last day of the convention. 

t it be remembered that all the particular com- 
mittees were expected to come prepared at that 
meeting, with instructions from their respective de- 
legations to cast their votes for the nomination of the 
vice president. I have no doubt that every one of 


them did come so prepared and instructed, except 


myself. The delegation from Virginia gave me no 
instruction excepting (as I understood) that the no- 
mination would rg OS made on the first vote, and 
intending in that case, to make its selection among 
the nominees who should be presented by the other 
delegations; or, if the nommation should be made 
by general consent on the first vote, to concur in it. 
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So E E EEN 


When the general committee proceeded to collect 
the votes for the nomination of the vice president, 
the states wêre called in the order in which they are 
generally called in the house of representatives of 
the United States. The committees from Maine and 
New Hampshire announced the votes of the delega- 
tions of those states; the votes of one were given pa 
the nomination of Mr. Tyler; those of the other (I 
think, but am not positive) were given for some 
other gentleman. Massachusetts being next called, 
Mr. Ashmun announced the vote of the delegation 
of that state for me. Upon this, I said, in substance, 
that, considering the part I had borne in the conven- 
tion, and gr in that all important general 
committee, being the only member of it from the 
Virginia delegation, no one of whom had ever sug- 
gested my name for the vice presidency—if, under 
such circumstances, I should receive the nomination, 
it might be said, without truth indeed, but with 
enough verisimilitude to make the imputation proba- 
ble, and therefore very distressing to my feelings, 
that I had procured the nomination for myself; that, 
in my opinion, my name, instead of giving any 
strength to the ticket, would probably weaken it, 
even in Virginia; and that I was resolved, for other 
reasons, that I would not accept any such nomina- 
tion—(I did not state those reasons, and it would be 
idle to state them now)—and, therefore, I suggested 
to the committee from Massachusetts that it should 
return to its delegation, and suggest to them the pro- 
priety of changing their vote. That committee saw 
at once that I was sincere and decided, and, adopting 
my suggestion, immediately retired. 

It soon appeared that my “delicacy” had becn 
“‘overstrained,” but for a reason very different from 
that which you, gentlemen, have supposed. The 
voting proceeded in the absence of the committee 
from Massachusetts. The several committees from 
the other delegations (that from Virginia excepted) 
acting under instructions given before I had said a 
word on the subject, and therefore uninfluenced by 
my declining the nomination, announced, in order as 
they were called, the votes of their respective dele- 
‘gations. Not another vote was given for me. A 
majority of the whole number of votes, and a large 
majority too, was given for the nomination of Mr. 
Tyler. The other votes were scattering. It was 
then suggested to the committees which had given 
the scattering votes, that they should return to their 
delegations, report the state of the vote whereby 
Mr. Tyler was already nominated, and propose that 
their votes should also be given for him. Those com- 
mittees retired in pursuance of this suggestion, con- 
sulted their delegations, and, soon returning, gave 
their votes also for Mr. Tyler. 


I then said that, as Mr. Tyler was a member of the 
Virginia delegation, I thought that delegation would 
best consult his feelings and his dignity by withhold- 
ing their vote altogether, so that the nomination 
should be entirely the act of the other delegations. 
I did not take this course because I thought the Vir- 
ginia delegation would hesitate to concur in the no- 
mination, and that willingly and promptly. My real 
and my declared purpose was, now, that Mr. Tyler 
had received the nomination, to place him before ihe 
country on the most elevated ground on which he 
could stand. 


The committee rose, and Governor Owen report- 
ed to the convention that Mr. Tyler had been nomi- 
nated for the office of vice president by the unani- 
mous votes of all the delegations, except that of Vir- 
ginia, which had not voted at all. And I then stated 
publicly, in the convention, the same reasons for 
withholding the vote of the Virginia delegation which 
I had declared in the committee; and this was done 
in such a manner as not to disparage Mr. Tyler by 
withholding the vote of the Virginia delegation, but 
to elevate him. This was the real motive and pur- 

ose of my conduct; and this, I am sure, was its ef- 
ect; for which I appeal to every surviving member 
of the convention. The scene cannot have been for- 
gotten. 


Saying this, it is proper I should add, that Mr. 
Tyler would not have been my choice for the vice 
presidency, if the state of the vote for his nomina- 
tion had Jeft me any choice. My own wish was that 
Mr. Mangum, of North Carolina, should be nominat- 
ed; or, if the vice president should be selected from 
Virginia, my vote would have been for the nomina- 
tion of James Barbour. I expressed these sentiments 
to the few gentlemen with whom | had an opportu- 
nity of conversing on the subject. But I had no 
such objection to Mr. Tyler as would have induced 
me to dissent from his nomination, when I found it 
agreeable to the sense of the delegations from the 
other states; and I think that this was the general 
sentiment, at the time, of the delegation from Vir- 
ginia. I certainly acted under the impression that it 
was 80. 


I have not, any more than you, approved the con- 
duct of Mr. Tyler since his translation to the presi- 
dency, in consequence of the death of General Har- 
rison; et I would not, therefore, have him dispa- 
raged by an erroneous view of the facts attending 
Ae nomination; much more, by my silence as to those 

acts. ’ 

It is perfectly true, as you suppose, that when Mr. 
Tyler was nominated for “vice president” by the 


Harrisburg convention, neither that body, nor, I be- | 


lieve, any one member of it, looked to the contin- 
gency of his becoming president of the United States 
by the death of General Harrison—I acknowledge 
for myself, that that unhappy event never occurred to 
my mind. I doubt very much whether, in any elec- 
tion since the amendment of the constitution of the 
United States touching the manner of electing the 
president and vice president, the vice president has 
ever been selected with any view to the contingency 
of his becoming president in consequence of the 
death of the president elected by the poo le. 

Richmond, Dec. 3, 1841. B. W. LEIGH. 

The Madisonian of the 7th in reference to the sub- 
ject says: “After repeatedly asking the question, 
‘who nominated John Tyler for vice president?’ and re- 
ferring to recorded facts for the answer, we have at 
length drawn forth a reply from a prominent mem- 
ber of the Harrisburg convention—the hon. Benja- 
min Watkins Leigh. 

«We did not put the aa without an object, 
nor cease to repeat it till we have gained an end— 
and one that will lead to other objects and ulterior 
ends. For the present, we have no occasion to com- 
ment upon the card of the hon. Mr. Leigh; when we 
do, we shall ‘speak by the card.’ The regard for 
truth and candor evinced in his communication does 
great credit to his character.” 


Noticing the card which follows, the Richmond 
Whig of the 4th inst. says: “Mr. Leigh’s card will 
attract attention. The editor who made the state- 
ment which he, in appearance, not in effect, contro- 
verts,made it upon the authority of a member of 
the convention. That editor believes, that from his 
delicacy and other causes, Mr. Leigh knew less of 
what passed in the under-currents at Harrisburg 
than any other member of the body. Unquestiona- 
bly he is accurate so far as he knew or now believes 
—but he is nota man to know much of under-cur- 
rents. He may or may not, take this as a compli- 
ment. We re-assert that Tallmadge was first choice 
—Leigh next—then Mangum—then Bell—and that 
Tyler was taken up when the others could not be 
persuaded. What we are laboring to disprove is the 
statement of the Ohio paper—edited by a brother- 
in-law of Mr. Tyler—that the whigs of the United 
States had demanded and dictated his nomination. 
That fact is assuredly false, and that conceded to us, 
we are indifferent to all the rest. 

«Mr. Leigh’s observations are mainly confined to 
what passed under his own eye, in the ‘grand com- 
mittee.’ See the statement by a member of the con- 
vention from New ¥ork as to what passed elsewhere 
and prior to the action of the ‘grand committee.” 

“To the editors of the Courier & Enquirer. In your 
reply to the inquiry of the Madisonian, relating to 
the nomination of John Tyler, as the whig candidate 
for vice president, you have fallen into two or three 
errors which I ask leave to correct. It is true, as 
you say, that the nomination for vice president was 
tendered to Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, whose de- 
legation, most unfortunately for the republic, de- 
clined it. Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, was next propos- 
ed, but as that state was not represented in the con- 
vention, we could find no delegate from the south 
authorised or willing to vouch for Mr. Bell's accep- 
tance of the office. Mr. Preston was then proposed, 
but South Carolina, at least so far as the whig con- 
vention was concerned, was out of the union, and as 
none of the southern delegates approved of the sug- 
gestion, Mr. P. was dropped. We then made a dash 
at North Carolina, whose strong, full, whole hearted 
whig delegates were in the convention. The choice 
was left to her delegates, and they designated the 
late Governor Owen, who was present, and for rea- 
sons honorable to his delicacy as a gentleman, and to 
his patriotism as a whig, declined the nomination. 

«hese efforts to secure the nomination of some 
tried, staunch, distinguished whig, came from the 
delegates who had opposed the nomination of Mr. 
Clay for president. Their object, after the selection 
of a whig worthy of the vice presidency, was to har- 
monise and strengthen the party. But failing to unite 
in convention upon some distinguished friend of Mr. 
Clay as vice president, the question was referred to 
the “Grand Committee,” consisting of three dele- 

tes from each state. In that committee, Messrs. 

rittenden, Bell, Preston and Owen, having declin- 
ed, a delegate from Massachusetts, nominated Benj. 
Watkins Teich, who, (he being a member of the 
committee), rose and declined. Mr. Tyler was then 
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brought forward and subsequently nominated. You 
will see, therefore, that Mr. Tyler is eminently in- 
debted to a series of accidents for his elevation to the 
presidency. 

“I ought to add that but for the fact that Mr. Por- 
ter, a delegate from Dutchess, produced a letter 
from the hon. N. P. Tallmadge, declining to be a 
candidate, ne would have received the nomination, 
and consequently now have been our president.” 


2 e 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


To the senate and house of 
representatives of the United States: 

In coming together, fellow citizens, to enter again 
upon the discharge of the duties with which the peo- 
ple have charged us, severally, we find great occasion 
to rejoice in the general prosperity of the country.— 
We are in the enjoyment of all the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty, with unexampled means of edu- 
cation, knowledge andimprovement. Through the 
year which is now drawing to aclose, peace has heen 
in our borders, and plenty in our habitations; and al- 
though disease has visited some few portions of the 
Jand with distress and mortality, yet in general the 
health of the people has been preserved, and we are 
all called upon, by the highest obligations of duty, to 
renew our thanks and our devotion to our Heavenly 
Parent, who has continued to vouchsafe to us the 
eminent blessings which surround us, and who has so 
signally crowned the year with his goodness. If we 
find ourselves increasing, beyond example, in num- 
bers, in strength, in wealth, in knowledge, in every 
thing which promotes human and social happiness, 
let us ever remember our dependence, for all these, 
on the protection and merciful dispensations of Di- 
vine Providence. 

[Foreign Revations—Grear Britain. ] 

[The McLeod case]. Since your last adjourn- 
ment, Alexander McLeod, a British subject, who 
was indicted for the murder of an American citizen, 
and whose case has been the subject of a correspon- 
dence heretofore communicated to you, has been ac- 
quitted by the verdict of an impartial and intelligent 
jury, and has, under the judgment of the court, been ` 
regularly discharged. 


Great Britain having made known to this govern- 
ment that the expedition which was fitted out from 
Canada for the destruction of the steamboat Caroline, 
in the winter of 1837, and which resulted in the de- 
struction of said boat, and in the death of an Ameri- 
can citizen, was undertaken by orders emanating 
from the authorities of the British government, in 
Canada, and demanding the discharge of McLeod 
upon the ground that, if engaged in that expedition, 
he did but fulfil the orders of his government, has 
thus been answered in the only way in which she 
could be answered by a government, the powers of 
which are distributed among its severa] departments 
by the fundamental law. Happily for the people of 
Great Britain, as well as those of the United States, 
the only mode by which an individual, arraigned for 
a criminal offence, before the courts of either, can 
obtain his discharge, is by the independent action of 
the judiciary, and by proceedings equally familiar to 
the courts of both countries. i 

If in Great Britain a power exists in the crown to 
cause to be entered a nolle prosequi, which is not the 
case with the executive power of the United States 
upon a prosecution pending in a state court; yet 
there, no more than here, can the chief executive 
power rescue a prisoner from cats l without an or- 
der of the proper tribunal directing his discharge.— 
The precise stage of the proceedings at which such 
order may be made, is a matter of municipal regula- 
tion exclusively, and not to be complained of by any 
other government. In cases of this kind, a govern- 
ment becomes politically responsible only, when its 
tribunals of last resort are shown to have rendered 
unjust and injurious judgments in matters not doubt- 
ful. To the establishment and elucidation of this 
principle, no nation has lent its authority, more eth- 
ciently than Great Britain. Alexander McLeod hav- 
ing his option either to prosecute a writ of error 
from the decision of the supreme court of New 
York, which had been rendered upon his peerage 
fora discharge, to the supreme court of the United 
States, or to submit his case to the decision of a ju- 
ry, preferred the latter, deeming it the readiest mode 
of obtaining his liberation, and the result has fully 
sustained the wisdom of his choice. The manner in 
which the issue submitted was tried, will satisfy the 
English government that the principles of justice 
will never fail to govern the enlightened decision of 
an American tribunal. I cannot fail, however, to 
suggest to congress the propriety, and, in some de- 
gree, the necessity, of making such provisions by 
law, so far as they may constitutionally do so, for the 
removal at their commencement, and at the optiva 
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of the party, of all such cases as may hereafter arise, ! session, be submitted to your consideration; and in 
and which may involve the faithful observance and | the meantime, I cannot but indulge the hope that the 
execution of our international obligations, from the: British government will see the propriety of renounc- 
stato to the federal judiciary. This government, by ing, as a rule of future action, the precedent which 
our institutions, is charged with the maintenance of has been set in the atlair at Schlosser. 
peace and the preservation of amicable relations| [Correspondence respecting the right of search—T he 
with the nations of the earth, and ought to possess, | slave trade.) 1 herewith submit the correspondence 
without question, all the reasonable and proper j which has recently taken place between the Ameri- 
means of maintaining the one and preserving the | can minister at the court of St. James, Mr. Stevenson, 
other. Whilst just confidence is felt in the judiciary ; and the minister of foreign affairs of that government, 
of the states, yet this government ought to be compe- on the right claimed by that government to visit and 
tent in itself for the fulfilment of the high duties | detain vessels sailing under the American flag and en- ! 
which have been devolved upon it under the organic gazed in prosecuting lawful commerce in the African | 
law, by the states themselves. seas. Our commercial interests in that region have 
(The Grogan affair]. In the month of Septem-| experienced considerable increase, and have become 
ber, a party of armed men from Upper Canada in-; an object of much importance, and it is the duty of, 
vaded the territory of the United States, and forcibly ; this government to protect them against all improper | 
seized upon the person of one Grogan, and, under: and vexatious interruption. However desirous the 
circumstances of great harshness, hurriedly carried} United States may be for the suppression of the slave 
him beyond the limits of the United States, and deli- | trade, they cannot consent to interpolations into the 
vered him up to the authorities of Upper Canada.— | maritime code, at the mere will and pleasure of other 
His immediate discharge was ordered by those au-; governments. We deny the right of any such inter- 
thorities, upon the facts of the case being brought to j polation to any one, or all the nations of the earth, 
their kuowledge—a course of procedure which was | without our consent. We claim to have a voice in: 
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tiating a convention between this government and 
that of England, with a view to the final settlement 
of the question of the boundary between the territo- 
rial limits of the two countries. I regret to say, that 
little farther advancement of the object has been ac- 
complished since last year; but this is owing to circum- 
stances no way indicative of any abatement of the de- 
sire of both parties to hasten the negotiation to its con 
clusion, and to settle the question in dispute, as early as 
possible. In the course of the session, it is my hope 
to be able to announce some further degree of pro- 
gress, towards the accomplishment of this highly de- 
sirable end. 

The commission appointed by this government for 
the exploration and survey of the line of boundary 
separating the states of Maine and New Hampshire 
from the conterminoua British provinces is, it is be- 
lieved, about to close its ficld labors, and is expected 
soon to report the results of its cnaminations to the 
department of state. ‘The report, when received, 
will be laid before congress. 

[RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. ] 

The failure on the part of Spain to pay, with 

punctuality, the interest due under the convention of 


to have been expected from a nation with whom we : all amendments or alterations of that code—and when | 1834, for the settlement of claims between the two 
are at peace, and which was not more due to the, we are given to understand, as in this instance, by a: countrics, has made it the duty of the executive to 
rights of the United States, than to its own regard for | forcign government, that its treaties with other na-' call the particular attention of that government to 


justice. The correspondence which passed between 
the department of state,and the British envoy, Mr. 


| 


tions cannot be executed without the establishment 
and enforcement of new principles of maritime po- 


Fox, and with the governor of Vermont, as svon as; lice, to be applied without our consent, we must em- 


the facts had been made known to this department, | ploy a Jan 


are herewith communicated. 

[The affair of the Caroline]. I regret that it is 
not in my power to make known to you an equally 
satisfactory conclusion in the case of the Caroline 
steamer, with the circumstances connected with the 
destruction of which, in December, 1837, by an arm- 
ed force fitted out in the province of Upper Canada, 
you are already made acquainted. No such atone- 
ment as was due for the public wrong done to the 
United States by this invasion of her territory, so 
wholly irreconcilable with her rights as an indcpen- 
dent power, has yet been made. In the view taken 
by this government, the inguiry whether the vessel 
was in the employment of those who were prosecu- 
ting an unauthorised war against that province, or 
was engaged by the owner in the business of trans- 
porting passengers to and from Navy Island in hopes 
of private gain, which was most probably the case, 
in no degree alters the real question at issue between 
the two governments. This government can never 
concede to any foreign government the power, ex- 
cept in a case of the most urgent and extreme neces- 
sity, of invading its territory, either to arrest the 
pool: or destroy the property of those who may 

ave violated the municipal laws of such foreign go- 
vernment, or have disregarded their obligations aris- 
ing under the law of nations. The territory of the 
United States must be regarded as sacredly secure 
against all such invasions, until they shall voluntarily 
acknowledge their inability to acquit themselves of 
their dutics to others. Andin announcing this senti- 
ment, I do but affirm a principle which no nation on 
earth would be more ready to vindicate, at all haz- 
ards, than the people and government of Great Bri- 
tain. . 

If, upon a full investigation of all the facts, it shail 
appear that the owner of the Caroline was governed 
by a hostile intent, or had made common cause with 
those who were in the occupancy of Navy Island, 
then, so far as he is concerned, there can be no claim 
to indemnity for the destruction of his boat, which 
this government would feel itself bound to prosecute 
—-since he would have acted not only in derogation 
of the rights of Great Britain, but in clear violation 
of the laws of the United States; but that 1s a ques- 
tion which, however settled, in no manner involves 
the higher consideration of the violation of territorial 
sovereignty and jurisdiction. To recognise it as an 
admissible practice that each government, in its turn, 
upon any sudden and unauthorised out-break, which, 
on a frontier, the extent of which rendcrs it impossi- 
ble for either to have an efficient force on every mile 
of it, and which out-break, therefore, neither may he 
able to suppress in a day, may take vengeance into 
its own hands, and without even a remonstrance, and 
in the absence of any pressing or overruling necessi- 
ty, may invade the territory of the other, would ine- 
vitably lead to results equally to be deplored by both. 
When border collisions come to receive the sanction, 
or to be made on the authority of cither government, 

eneral war must be the inevitable result. While it 
is the ardent desire of the United States to cultivate 
the relations of peace with all nations, and to fulfil 
all the duties of good neighborhood towards those 
who possess territorics adjoining their own, that very 
desire would lead them to deny the right of any fo- 
reign power to invade their boundary with an armed 
furce. ‘She correspondence between the two govern- 


mesis on this subject, will, at a future day of your. of the progress which had then been made in nego- 
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guage neither of equivocal import, or a 
ceptible of misconstruction. American citizens pro- | 
secuting a lawful commerce in the African seas, un- 

der the flag of their country, are not responsible for 

the abuse or unlawful use of that flag by others; nor 

can they rightfully on account of any such alleged 

abuses, be interrupted, molested or detained while on 

the ocean; and if thus molested and detained, while 

pursuing honest voyages in the usual way, and vio- 

lating no law themselves, they are unquestionably ey- 

titled to indemnity. This government has manifest- 

ed its repugnance to the slave trade, in a manner 

which cannot be misunderstood. By its fundamental 

law, it prescribed limits in point of time to its conti- 

nuance; and against its own citizens, who might so! 
far forget the rights of humanity as te engage in that | 
wicked traffic, it has long since, by its municipal 
laws, denounced the most condign panishment. 

Many of the states composing this union, had made 

appeals to the civilized world for its suppression, long 

before the moral sense of other nations had become 

shocked by the iniquities of the traffic. Whether 

this government should now enter into treaties con- 

taining mutual stipulations upon this subject, is a 

question for its mature deliberation. Certain it is, 

that if the right to detain American ships on the 

high seas can be justified on the plea of a necessity 

for such detention, arising out of the existence of 

treaties between other nations, the same plea may be 

extended and enlarged by new stipulations of new 

treaties, to which the United States may not be a 

party. This government will not cease to urge upon 

that of Great Britain, full and ample remuneration 

for all losses, whether arising from detention or 

otherwise, to which American citizens have hereto- 

fore been, or may hereafter be subjected, by the ex- 

ercise of rights which this government cannot recog- 

nise as legitimate and proper. Nor will! indulge a 

doubt but that the sense of justice of Great Britain 

will constrain her to make retribution for any wrong, 

or loss, which any American citizen, engaged in the 

prosecution of lawful commerce, may have experi- 

enced at the hand of her cruisers, or other public au- 

thorities. This government, at the same time, will 

relax no effort to prevent its citizens, if there be any 

so disposed, from prosecuting a traffic so revolting to 

the feelings of humanity. It seeks to do no more 

than to protect the fair and honest trader, from mo- 

lestation and injury; but while the enterprising ma- 

rincr, engaged in the pursuit of an honorable trade, 

is entitled to its protection, it will visit with condign 

punishment, others of an opposite character. 

[The slave trade.) I invite your attention to ex- 
isting laws for the suppression of the African slave 
trade, and recommend all such alterations, as may 
give to them greater force and efficacy. That the 
American flag is grossly abused by the abandoned 
and profligate of other nations, is but too probable. 
Congress has, not long since, had this subject under 
its consideration, and its importance well justifies re- 
newed and anxious attention. 


[Rice duties.) Talso communicate herewith the 
copy of a correspondence between Mr. Stevenson 
and Lord Palmerston, upon the subject so interesting 
to several of the southern states, of the rice duties, 
which resulted honorably to the justice of Great 
Britain, and advantageously to the United States. 

[The northeast boundary.] At the opening of the 
last annual session, the president informed congress 


the subject. A disposition has been manifested by it, 
which 1s belicved to be entirely sincere, to fulfil its 
obligations, in this respect,so soon as its internal 
condition and the state of its finances will permit. 
An arrangement is in progress, from the resalt of 
which, it is trusted that those of our citizens who 
have claims under the convention, will, at no distant 
day, reccive the stipulated payments. 


[TREATY WITH BELGIUM.] 

A treaty of commerce and navigation with Bel- 
gium was concluded and signed at Washington on the 
29th March, 1840, and was duly sanctioned by the 
senate of the United States. The treaty was rati- 
fied by his Belgian majesty, but did not receive the 
approbation of the Belgian chambers within the time 
limited by its terms, and has, therefore, become void. 

This occurrence assumes the graver aspect from 
the consideration that, in 1833, a treaty negotiated ` 
between the-two governments, and ratified on the 
part of the United States, failed to be ratified on the 
part of Belgium. - The representative of that go- 
vernment, at Washington, informs the department of 
state that he has been instructed to give explanations 
of the causes which occasioned delay in the approval 
of the Jate treaty by the legislature, and to express 
the regret of the king at the occurrence. 

[RELATIONS WITH TEXAS. ] 

The joint commission under the convention with 
Texas, to ascertain the truc boundary between the 
two countries, has concluded its labors; but the final - 
report of the commissioner of the United States has 
not been received. It is understood, however, that 
the meridian line, as traced by the commission, lies 
somewhat further east than the position hitherto ge- 
nerally assigned to it, and, consequently, includes in 
Texas some partof the territory which had been 
considered as belonging to the statcs of Louisiana 
and Arkansas. 

The United States cannot but take a deep interest 
in whatever relates to this young, but growing re- 

ublic. Settled priaucipally ie emigrants from the 

nited States, we have the happiness to know, that 
the great principles of civil Jiberty are there destin- 
ed to flourish, under wise institutions acd wholesome 
laws; and that, through ils cxample, another evidence 
is to be afforded of the capacity of popular institu- 
tions, to advance the prosperity, happiness, and per- 
manent glory of the human race. The great truth, 
that government was made for the people, and not 
the people for government, has already been estab- 
lished in the practice and by the example of these 
United States; and we can do no other than contem- 
plate its further exemplification by a sister republie, 
with the deepcst interest. 

[SOUTH AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS. ] 

Our relations with the independent states of this 
hemisphere, formerly under the dominion of Spain, 
have not undergone any material change within the 

ast year. The incessant sanguinary conGicts in, or 

etween those countries, are to be greatly deplored, 
as necessarily tending to disable them from perform- 
ing their duties as mowibers of the community of na- 
tions, and rising to the destiny which the position and 
natural resources of many of them might lead them 
justly to anticipate, as constantly giving occasion, 
also, directly or indircctly, for complaints on the 
part of our citizens who resort thither for purposes 
of commercial intercourse, and as retarding repara- 
tion for wrongs already committed, some of which 
are by no means of recent date. 
- The failure of the congress of Ecuador to hold a 
session, at the time appointed for that purpose, in 
January last, will probably render abortive a treaty 
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of commerce with that republic, which was signed mise bill, as it is commonly called, was adopted at 


t Quito on the 13th of June, 1839, and had been 
uly ratified gn our part, but which lunes the ap- 

Bre ation of that body, prior to its ratification by the 
scuadorian executive. 

A convention which has been concluded with the 
republic of Peru, providing for the settlement of 
certain claims of citizens of the United States, upon 
the government of that republic, will be duly sub- 
mitted to the senate. 

The claims of our citizens against the Brazilian 
government, originating from captures, and other 
causes, arc stil] unsatisfied. The United States have, 
however, so uniformily shown a disposition to culti- 
vate relations of amity with that empire, that it is 
hoped, the unequivocal tokens of the same spirit to- 
wards us, which an adjustment of the affairs referred 
to would afford, will be given without further avoid- 
able delay. 

[FLORIDA WaR.] 

The war with the Indian tribes on the peninsula of 
Florida has, during the last summer and fall, been 
prosecuted with untiring acfivity and zeal. A sum- 
mer campaign was resolved upon, as the best mode 
of bringing it to a close. Our brave officers and 
men who have been engaged in that service, have 
suffercd toils and privations, and exhibited an ener- 
gy, which, in any other war, would have won for 
them unfading laurels. In despite of the sickness 
incident to the climate, they have penetrated the fast- 
nesses of the Indians, broken up their encampments, 
and harassed them unceasingly. Numbers have been 
coe and still greater numbers have surrendered, 
and have been transported to join their brethren on the 
lands elsewhere allotted to them by the government, 
and a strong hope is entertained that, under the con- 
duct of the gallant officer at the head of the troops 
in Florida, that troublesome and expensive war is 
destincd to a speedy termination. With all the 
other Indian tribes, we are enjoying the blessings of 
peace. Our duty, as well as our best interests, 
prompt us to observe, in all our intercourse with 
them, fidelity in fulfilling our engagements, the prac- 
tice of strict justice, as well as the constant exer- 
cisc of acts of benevolence and kindness. These 
arc the great instruments of civilization, and through 
the use of them alone, can the untutored child of the 
forest be induced to listen to its teachings. 


(census. | 

The secretary of state,on whom the acts of con- 
gress have devolved the duty of directing the pro- 
ceedings for the taking of the sixth census, or enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States, 
will report to the two houses the progress of that 
work. The enumeration of persons has been com- 
_ pleted, and exhibits a grand total of 17,069,453; 
making an increase over the census of 1830, 4,202,646 
inhabitants, and showing a gain in a ratio exceeding 
323 per cent. for the last ten years. 

[FINANCEs. | 
From the report of the secretary of the treasury, 
fou will be informed of the condition of the finances. 

he balance in the treasury on the Ist of January 
Jast, as stated in the report of the secretary of the 
treasury, submitted to congress at the extra session, 
was $387,345 03. The receipts into the treasury, dur- 
ing the first three quarters of this year, from all sour- 
ces, amount to $23,467,072 52. The estimated re- 
ceipts for the fourth quarter, amount to $6,943,095 25, 
amounting to $30,410,167 77; and making, with the 
balance in the treasury, on the first of January last, 
$31,397,512 80. The expenditures for the first three 
quartcrs of this year, amount to $24,734,346 97. The 
expenditures for the fourth quarter, as estimated, 
will amount to $7,290,723 73—thus making a total of 

2,025,070 70; and leaving a deficit to be provided 

or, on the first of Jan. next, of about $627,557 90. 

Of the loan of $12,000,000, which was authorised 
by congress at its Jate session, only $5,432,726 88 
have been negotiated. The shortness of time which 
it had to run, has presented no inconsidcrable impe- 
diment in the way of its being taken by capitalists at 
home, while the same cause would hive operated 
with much greater force in the foreign market. For 
that reason the forcign market has not been resorted 
to; and it is now submitted, whether it would not be 
advisable to amend the Jaw by making what remains 
undisposed of payable at more distant day. 

i [TARIFF. ] 

Should it be necessary, in any view that congress 
may take of the subject, to revæe the existing tariff 
of duties, I beg Icave to say, that, in the performance 
of that most delicate operation, moderate counsels 
would scem to be the wisest. ‘The government un- 
der which it is our happiness to live, owes its cx- 
istence to the spirit of compromise which prevailed 
among its framers—jarring and discordant opinions 
could only have been reconciled by that noble spirit 
of patriotism, which prompted conciliation, and re- 


sulted in harmony. In the same spirit the compro- 


the session of 1833. While the people of no portion 
of the union will ever hesitate to pay all necessary 
taxes for the support of government, yet an innate 
repugnance exists, to the imposition of burthens not 
really necessary for that object. In imposing duties, 
however, for the purpose of revenuc, a right to dis- 
criminate as to the articles on which the duty shall 


jor in the purchase of produce. It could earnestly be 


‘desired that evcry bank, not possessing the means of 
resumption, should follow the example of the late 
Uni States Bank of Pennsylvania, and go into 
liquidation, rather than by refusing to do so to con- 
tinue embarrassments in the way of solvent institu- 
tions, thereby augmenting the difficulties incident to 
ithe present condition of things. Whether this go- 


be laid, as well as the amount, necessarily and most i verament, with due regard to the rights of the states, 


properly exists. Otherwise the government would be 
placed in the condition of having to levy the same 
duties upon all articles, the productive, as well as the 
unproductive. The slightest duty upon some, might 
have the effect of causing their importation to cease, 
whereas others entering extensively into the con- 
sumption of the country, might bear the heaviest, 
without any sensible diminution in the amount im- 
ported. So also the government may be justified in 
so discriminating, by reference to other considera- 
tions of domestic policy connected with our manu- 
factures. So long as the duties shall be laid with 
distinct reference to the wants of the treasury, no 
well founded objection can exist against them. It 
might be esteemed desirable that no such augmenta- 
tion of the taxes should take place as would have the 
effect of annulling the land procecds distribution act 
of the last session, which act is declared to be in- 
operative the- moment the duties are increased be- 
yond 20 per cent. the maximum rate established by 
the compromise act. Some of the provisions of the 
compromise act, which will go into effect on the 
30th day of June next, may, however, be found ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient in practice, under any regula- 
tions that congress may adopt. I refer more parti- 
cularly to that relating to the home valuation. A 
difference in value of the same articles to some ex- 
tent, will necessarily exist at different ports—but 
that is altogether insignificant, when compared with 
the conflicts in valuation, which are likely to arise, 
from the differences of opinion among the numerous 
appraisers of merchandise. In many instances the 
estimates of value must be conjectural, and thus as 
many different rates of value may be established as 
there are appraisers. These diferences in valuation 
may also be increased by the inclination, which with- 
out the slightest imputation on their honesty may 
arise on the part of the appraisers in favor of their 
respective ports of entry. I recommend this whole 
subject to the consideration of congress, with a single 
additional remark. Certainty and permanency in any 
system of governmental policy are, in all respects, 
eminently desirable; but more particularly is this 
true in all that affects trade and commerce, the ope- 
rations of which depend much more on the certainty 
of their returns, and calculations which embrace 
distant periods of time, than on high bounties, or 
duties, which are liable to constant fluctuations. 


[CURRENCY—EXCHANGFS—FISCAL AGENTS. ]" 

At your last session, I invited your attention to the 
condition of the currency and exchanges, and urged 
the necessity of adopting such measures as were con- 
sistent with the constitutional competency of the 
government, in order to correct the unsoundness of 
the one, and as far as practicable the inequalities of 
the other. No country can be in the enjoyment of 
its full measure of prosperity, without the presence 
of a medium of exchange, approximating to unifor- 
mity of value. What 1s nccessary as between the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth, is also important as be- 
tween the inhabitants of different parts of the same 
country; with the first the precious metals constitute 
the chief medium of circulation, and such also would 
be the case as to the last, but for inventions compa- 
ratively modern, which bave furnished, in place of 
gold and silver, a paper circulation. I do not pro- 
pose to enter into a comparative analysis of the me- 
rits of the two systems. Such belonged more pro- 
perly to the period of the introduction of the paper 
system. The speculative philosopher might find in- 
ducements. to prosecute the inquiry, but his re- 
searches could only lead him to conclude, that the 

aper system had probably better never have been 
introduced, and that socicty might have heen much 
happier without it. The practical statesman has a 
very different task to perform. Ile has to look at 
things as they are—to take them as he finds them— 
to supply deficiencies, and to prune excesses as far 
us in him lies. The task of furnishing a corrective 
for derangements of the paper medium with us, is al- 
most inexpressibly great. ‘The power exerted by the 
states to charter banking corporations, and which, 
having been carried to a great excess, has filled the 
country with, in most of the states, an irredeemable 
paper medium, is an evil which, in some way or 
other, requires a corrective. The rates at which 
bills of exchange are negotiated between different 
parts of the country, furnish an index of the value of 
the local substitute for gold and silver, which is, in 
many parts, so far depreciated, as not to be received, 
exccpt at 


a large discount, in the payment of debts, ; 


has any power to constrain the banks, either to re- 
sume specie payments or to force them into liquida- 
tion, is an inquiry which will not fail to claim your 
consideration. In view of the great advantages which 
are allowed the corporators, not among the least of 
which is the authority contained in most of their 
charters, to make loans to three times the amount 
of their capital, thereby often deriving three times 
as much interest on the same amount of moncy as 
any individual is permitted by Jaw to receive, no suf- 
ficient apology can be urged for a long continued 
suspension of specie payments. Such suspension is 
ee of the greatest detriment to the public, 
y expelling from circulation the precious metals, 
and seriously hazarding the success of any effort that 
this government can make, to increase commercial 
facilities, and to advance the public interests. 

This is the more to be regretted, and the indispen- 
sable necessity for a sound currency becomes tho 
more manifest, when we reflect on the vast atnount 
of the internal commerce of the country. Of this 
we have no statistics, nor just data for forming ade- 

uate opinions. But there can be no doubt, but that 
the amount of transportation coastwise, by sea, and 
the transportation inland by rail roads and canals, 
and by steamboats and other modes of conveyance, 
over, the surface of our vast rivers and immense 
lakes, and the value of property carried and inter- 
changed by these means, form a general aggregate, 
to which the foreign commerce of the country, large 
as it is, makes but a distant approach. 

In the absence of any controlling power over the 
subject, which by forcing a general resumption of 
specie payments would at once have the effect of re- 
storing a sound medium of exchange, and would 
leave to the country but little to desire, what mea- 
sure of relief, falling within the limits of our consti- 
tutional competency, does it become this government 
to adopt? It was my painful duty at your last session, 
under the weight of most solemn obligations, to dit- 
fer with congress on the measures which it proposed 
for my approval, and which it doubtless regarded as: 
corrective of existing evils. Subsequent reflection, 
and events since occurring, have only served to con- 
firm me in the opinions then entertained, and frank- 
ly expressed. = 

I must be permittcd to add, that no scheme of go- 
vernmental] policy, unaided by individual exertions, 
can be available for ameliorating the present condi- 
tion of things. Commercial modes of exchange and 
a good currency, are but the necessary means of com- 
merce and intercourse, not the direct productive 
sources of wealth. Wealth can only be accumulated 
by the earnings of industry and the savings of fru- 
gality; and nothing can be more ill-judged than to 
look to facilities in borrowing, or toa redundant cir- 
culation, for the power of discharging pecuniary ob-* 
ligations. The country is full of resources and the 
people full of energy, and the grcat and permanent 
rcinedy for present embarrassments must be sought 
in industry, economy, the observance of good faith, . 
and the favorable intiucnce of time. 


[PLAN SUGGESTED. ] 

In pursuance of a pledge given to you in my last 
message to congress, which pledge I urge as an apo- 
logy for adventuring to present you the details of any 
plan, the secretary of the treasury will be ready to 
submit to you, should you require it, a plan of finance 
which while it throws around the public treasure rea- 
sonable guards for its protection, and rests on powers 
acknowledged in practice to exist from the origin of 
the government, will, at the same time, furnish to 
the country a sound paper medium, and afford all 
reasonable facilities for regulating the exchanges. 
When submitted, you will perceive in it a plan 
amendatory of the cxisting laws in relation to the 
treasury department—subordinate in all respects to 
the will of congress directly, and the will of the 
people indirectly—sclf-sustaining, should it be found 
in practice to realize its premises in theory, and re- 
pealable at the pleasure of congress. It proposes 
by effectual restraints, and by invoking the true spirit 
of our institutions, to separate the purse from tho 
sword; or more properly to speak, denies any other 
control to the president over the agents who may bo 
sclected to carry it into cxecution, but what may be 
indispensably necessary to secure the fidelity of such 
agents; and, by wise regulations, keeps plainly apart 
from cach other private and pe funds. It con- 
templates the establishinent of a board of control, at 
the scat of government, with agencies at prominent 
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commercial points, or wherever else congress shall 
direct, for the safe-keeping and disbursement of the 
public moneys, and a substitution, at the option of 
the public creditor, of treasury notes, in lieu of gold 
and silver. It proposes to limit the issues to an 
amount not to exceed $15,000,000—without the ex- 
press sanction of the legislative power. It also au- 
thorises the receipt of individual deposites of gold 
and silver to a limited amount, and the granting cer- 
tificates of deposite, divided into such sums as may 
be called for by the depositors. It proceeds a step 
further, and authorises the purchase and sale of do- 
mestic bills and drafts resting on a real and substan- 
tial basis, payable at sight, or having but a short time 
to run, and drawn on places not less than one hundred 
miles apart—which authority, except in so far as may 
be necessary for government purposes exclusively, is 
only to be exe upon the cal condition, that 
its exercise shall not be prohibited by the state in 
which the agency is situated. 

In order to cover the expenses incident to the plan, 
it will be authorised to receive moderate premiums 
for certificates issued on deposites, and on bills bought 
and sold, and thus, as far as its dealings extend, to 
furnish facilities to commercial intercourse at the 
lowest possible rates, and to subduct from the earn- 
ings of industry, the least possible sum. It uses the 
state banks at a distance from the agencies, as aux- 
iliaries, without imparting any power to trade in its 
name. It is subjected to such guards and restraints 
as have appeared to be necessary. It is the creature 
of law, and exists only at the pleasure of the legis- 
lature. It is made to rest on an actual specie basis, 
in order to redeem the notes at the places of issue— 
produces no dangerous redundancy of circulation— 
affords no temptation to speculation—is attended by 
no inflation of prices—is equable in its operation— 
makes the treasury notes, which it may use along 
with the certificates of deposite, and the notes of 
specie paying banks—convertible at the place where 
collected, receivable in payment of government 
dues—and, without violating any principle of the 
constitution, affords the government and the peo- 
ple such facilities as are called for by the wants 
of both. Such, it has appeared to me, are its re- 
commendations, and in view of them it will be sub- 

‘mitted, whenever you may require it, to your consi- 
deration. 


[OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. | 

I am not able to perceive that any fair and candid 
objection can be urged against the plan, the princi- 
pal outlines of which I have thus presented. I can- 
not doubt but that the notes which it proposes to fur- 
nish, at the voluntary option of the public creditor, 
issued in lieu of the revenue and its certificates of de- 
posite, will be maintained at an equality with gold 
and silver, every where. They are redeemable in 
gold and silver on demand, at the places of issue. 
They are receivable every where in payment of go- 
vernment dues. The treasury notes are limited to 
an amount of one-fourth less than the estimated an- 
nual reccipts of the treasury; and in addition they 
rest upon the faith of the government for their re- 
demption. If all these assurances are not sufficicnt 
to make them available, then the idea, as it seems to 
me, of furnishing a sound paper medium of exchanges, 
may be entirely abandoned. 

If a fear be indulged that the government may be 
tempted to run into excess in its issues, at any future 
day, it seems to me that no such apprehension can 
reasonably be entertained, until all confidence in the 

‘representatives of the states and of the people, as 
well as the people themselves, shall be Jost. The 
weizhtiest considerations of policy require that the 
restraints now proposed to be thrown around the 
measure should not, for light causes, be removed.— 
To argue against any proposed plan its liability to 
possible abuse, is to reject every expedient, since 
every thing dependent on human action is liable to 
abuse. Fifteen millions of treasury notes may be is- 
sued as the maximum, but a discretionary power is to 
be given to the board of contro], under that sum, and 
every consideration will unite in leading them to feel 
their way with caution. For the eight first ycars of 
the existence of the late Bank of the United States, 
its circulation barely exceeded $4,000,000; and for 
five of its most prosperous years, it was about equal 
to $16,000,000; furthermore, the authority given to 
reccive private deposites to a limited amount, and to 
issue certificates in such sums as may be called for 
by the depositors, may so far fill up the channels of 
circulation as greatly to diminish the necessity of any 
considerable issue of treasury notes. A restraint 
upon the amount of private deposites has seemed to 
be indispensably pice from an apprehension 
thought to be well founded, that in any emergency of 
trade, confidence might be so far shaken in the banks 
as to induce a withdrawal from them of private de- 
posites, with a view to ensure their unquestionable 
safcty when deposited with the government, which 
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might prove eminently disastrous to the state banks. ; branch of the public service. Inducements of the 


Is it objected that it is proposed to authorise the | weightiest character exist for the adoption of this 
agencies to deal in bills of exchange? It is answered, course of policy. Our cxtended and otherwise ex- 
that such dealings are to be carried on at the lowest: posed maritime frontier, calls for protection, to the 
possible premium—are made to rest on an unques-' furnishing of which an efficient naval force is in- 
tionably sound basis—are designed to re-imburse dispensable. We look to no foreign conquests, nor 
merely the expenses which would otherwise devolve ' do we propose to enter into competition with any 
upon the treasury, and are in strict subordination to! other nation for supremacy on the ocean—but it is 
the decision of the supreme court, in the case of the | due not only to the honor, but to the security of the 
Bank of Augusta against Earle, and other reported i people of the United States, that no nation should be 
cases; and thereby avoids all conflict with state ris | rmitted to invade our waters at pleasure, and sub- 
diction, which I hold to be indispensably requisite. | ject our towns and villages to conflagration or pil- 
It leaves the banking privileges of the states without; lage. Economy in all branches of the public service, 
interference—looks to the treasury and the union— ; is due from all the public agents to the people—but 
and, while furnishing every facility to the first, is parsimony alone would suggest the withholding of the 
careful of the interests of the last. But above all, | necessary means, for the protection of our domestic 
it is created by law, is amendable by law, and is re | firesides from invasion, and our national honor from 
pene by law; and wedded as I am to no theory, | disgrace. I would most earnestly recommend to 

ut looking solely to the advancement of the public , congress, to abstain from all appropriations, for ob- 
good, 1 shall be amongst the very first to urge its re- | jects not absolutely necessary; but I take upon my- 
peal, if it be found not to subserve the purposes and self, without a moment of hesitancy, all the respon- 
objects for which it may be created. Nor will the, sibility of recommending the ingrease and mpt 
plan be submitted in any overweening confidence, in : equipment of that gallant navy, which has lighted up 
the sufficiency of my own judgment, but with much | every sea with its victories, and spread an imperisha- 


greater reliance on the wisdom and patriotism of 
congress. I cannot abandon this subject without 
urging upon you, in the most emphatic manner, what- 
ever may be your action on the suggestions which I 


ble glory over the country. 
[POST OFFICE ai eee 
The report of the postmaster general will claim 
our particular attention, not only because of the va- 


have felt it to be my duty to submit, to relieve the luable suggestions which it contains, but because of 


chief executive magistrate by any and all constitu- | 
tional means, from a controlling power over the pub- ' 
lic treasury. If, in the plan proposed, should you 

deem it worthy of your consideration, that separation 

is not as complete as you may desire, you will, doubt- 

less, amend it in that particular. For myself, I dis- 

claim all desire to have any control over the public 

moneys, other than what is indispensably necessary, 

to execute the laws which you may pass. 


[sTarE peBTs.] 

Nor can I fail to advert, in this connection, to th 
debts which many of the states of the union hav 
contracted abroad, and under which they continue to : 
labor. That indebtedness amounts to a sum not less ! 
than $200,000,000, and which has been retributed to ` 
them, for the most part, in works of internal improve- 
ment, which are destined to prove of vast importance 
in ultimately advancing their prosperity and wealth. 


e 
a 


' subjected to heavy exactions. 


i the department is therefore liable to heavy and 


the great importance which, at all times, attaches to 
that interesting branch of the public service. The 
increasing expense of transporting the mail along the 
principal routes, necessarily claims the public atten- 
tion, and has awakened a corresponding solicitude on 
the ‘gan the government. The transmission of the 
mail must keep pace with those facilities of inter- 
communication which are every day becoming great- 
er through the building of rail roads, and the appli- 
cation of steam power—but it cannot be disguised 
that, in order to do so, the post office department is 
The lines of commu- 
nication between distant parts of the union, are, to a 


| great extent, occupied by rail roads, which, in the 


nature of things, possess a complete monopoly, and 
un- 


reasonable charges. This evil is destined to great 


| increase in future, and some timely measure may be- 


For the debts thus contracted, the states are alone | Come necessary to guard against it. 


responsible. JI can do no more than express the be- 
lief that each state will feel itself bound by every 
consideration of honor, as well as of interest, to meet 
its engagements with punctuality. The failure, how- 
ever, of any one state to do so, should in no degree 
affect the credit of the rest; and the foreign capitalist 
will have no just cause to experience alarm as to all 
other state stocks, because any one or more of the 
states may neglect to provide with punctuality the 
means of redeeming their engagements. Even such 
states, should there be any, considering the great 
rapidity with which their resources are developing 
themselves, will not fail to have the means, at no 
very distant day, to redeem their obligations to the 
uttermost farthing; nor will I doubt but that in view 
of that honorable conduct which has evermore go- 
verned the states, and the people of this union, they 
will each and all resort to every legitimate expedi- 
ent, before they will forego a faithful compliance 
with their obligations. 
[WAR DEPARTMENT. ] 

From the report of the secretary of war, and other 
reports accompanying it, you will be informed of the 
progress which has been made in the fortifications de- 
signed for the protection of our principal cities, road- 
steads and inland frontier, during the present year; 
together with their true state and condition. They 
will be pee to completion with all the expe- 
dition which the means placed by congress at the 
a ets of the executive will allow. 

recommend particularly to your consideration, 
that portion of the secretary’s report which proposes 
the establishment of a chain of military posts, from 
Council Bluffs to some point on the Pacific ocean, 
within our limits. The benefit thereby destined to 
accrue to our citizens engaged in the fur tade, over 
that wilderness region, added to the importance of 
cultivating friendly relations with savage tribes in- 
habiting it, and at the same time of giving protection 
to our frontier settlements, and of establishing the 
means of safe intercourse between the American set- 
tlements at the mouth of the Columbia river, and 
those on this side of the Rocky mountains, would 
scem to suggest the importance of carrying into effect 
the recommendations upon this head with as little 
delay as may be practicable. 

[NAVY DEPARTMENT. } 

The report of the secretary of the navy, will place 
you in possession of the ent condition of that im- 
portant arm of the national defence. Every effort 
will be made to add to its efficiency, and I eannot too 
strongly urge upon you, liberal appropriations to that 


[APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE. ] 

I feel it my duty to bring under your consideration 
a practice which bias grown up in the administration 
of the government, and which, I am deeply convine- 
ed, ought to be corrected. I allude to the exercise of 
the power, which usage, rather than reason, has 
vested in the presidents, of removing incumbents 
from office, in order to substitute others more in fa- 
vor with the dominant party. My own conduct, in 
this respect, has been governed by a conscientious 
purpose to exercise the removing power, only in ca- 
ses of unfaithfulness or inability, or in those in which 
its exercise appeared necessary, in order to discoun- 
tenance and suppress that spirit of active partisanship 
on the part of holders of office, which not only with- 
draws them from the steady and impartia) discharge 
of their official duties, but exerts an undue and inj 
rious influence over clections, and degrades the cha- 
racter of the government itself, inasmuch as it exhi- 
bits the chief magistrate, as being a party, through 
his agents, in the secret plots or open workings of 
politica) parties. 

In respect to the exercise of this power, nothing 
should be left to discretion, which may safely be re- 
gulated by law; and itis of high importance to re- 
strain, as far as possible, the stimulus of personal in- 
terests in public elections. Considering the great in- 
crease which has been made in public offices, in the 
last quarter ofa century, and the garded of far- 
ther Increase, we incur the hazard of witnessing vio- 
lent political contests, directed too often to the single 
object of retaining office, by those who are in, or ob- 
taining it, by those who are out. Under the influence 
of these convictions, I shall cordially concur in any 
constitutional measures for regulating, and by regu- 
lating, restraining, the power of removal. 

[SMITHSONIAN FUND. ] 

I suggest for your consideration, the propriety of 
making, without further delay, some specific appli- 
cation of the funds derived under the will of Mr. 
Smithson, of England, for the difusion of knowledge; 
and which have, heretofore, been vested in ag io 
stocks, until such timt as congress should think pro- 
ig to give them a specific direction. Nor will you, 

feel confident, permit any abatement of the princi- 
pal of the legacy to be made, should it turn out that 
the stocks, in which the investments have been made, | 
have undergone a depreciation. 
[District OF COLUMBIA. ] 

In conclusion, I commend to your care the inter- 
ests of this District, for which you are the exclusive 
Icgislators. Considering that this city is the resi- 
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dence of the government, and, for a large part of the 
year, of congress, and, considering also, the great 
cost of the public buildings, and the propriety of af- 
fording them at all times careful protection, it seems 
not unreasonable that congress should contribute to- 
wards the expense of an efficient police. 
OHN TYLER. 
Washington, December 7, 1841. 


————— 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 


[A full list of the members’ names will be found on 
page 195, volume 60, of the Register. ] 
SENATE. 
Decemser 6. The president of the senate took his 


"seat at 12 o’clock, and, having called the body to or- 


der, the following senators were found to be present, 
viz: 
From Maine—Messrs. Evans and Williams. 
From Massachusetts—Mr. Bates. 
From Vermoni—Messrs. Prentiss and Phelps. 
From Connecticut— Messrs. Huvtington and Smith. 
From New York—Messrs. Tallmadge and Wright. 
From New Jersey—Mr. Southard. 
From Pennsylvania—Messrs. Buchanan and Stur- 


geon. 

From Delaware—Messers. Clayton and Bayard. 

From Marylund—Mr. Kerr. 

From Virginia— Messrs. Archer and Rives, 

From North Carolina—Messrs. Graham and Man- 
gum. 

From Lotisiuna—Mr. Mouton. 

From Kentucky—Mr. Clay. 

From Ohio—Messrs. Allen and Tappan. 

From Indiana— Messrs. Smith and White. 

Fyom Illinois—Mr. Young. 

From Missouri— Messrs. Benton and Linn. 

From .trkansas—Mr. Fulton. 

From Michigan—Mr. Porter. 

On motion of Mr. Bayard, 

Ordered, That the secretary of the senate inform 
the house of representatives that a quorum of the se- 
nate is assembled, and that the senate is ready to pro- 
ceed to business. 

On motion of Mr. Kerr, the usual number of papers 
were ordered to be furnished to each senator, not ex- 
ceeding in amount three daily papers. 

A message was received trom the house of repre- 
sentatives stating that a committee had been appoint- 
ed on its part to wait on the president of the United 
States and inform him that a quorum of the two 
houses had assembled, and that congress is ready to 
receive any communications he might be pleased to 
make. The senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion of the house; and, having concurred in the same, 
it. was ordered that the chair appoint a committee on 
the part of the senate, whereupon Messrs. Bayard and 


_ Bates were appointed. 


‘Oa motion, the senate then adjourned. 

Decemser 7. Mr. Pierce and Mr. Woodbury, of 
New Hampshire, and Mr. McRoberts, of Illinois, ap- 

in their scats. 

Mr. Bayard, from the committce appointed on the 
part of the senate to join that of the house of repre- 
sentatives to wait on the president, reported that the 
president had been waited on in compliance with the 
resolution, and that a message would be communicat- 
ed in writing at 12 o'clock. 

A few minutes after 12 o'clock a message was re- 
ceived from the president, through Robert Tyler, esq. 
which having been read by the secretary— 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, the messsage and do- 
cuments were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved that the usual num- 
ber of copies of the documents and the message be 
printed. 

Mr. Benton said that he could not vote for the ex- 
tra number of. copies which had been moved, with- 
out exprossing his opinion briefly upon the message, 
and icularly in reference to that feature of it 
which related to the new “fiscal agent.” Looking 
over the message, as it was read, he saw the outline 
of the plan of the president, and learned enough to 
know what were the details of the plan to be furnish- 
ed by the secretary of the treasury. I apprehend, 
said Mr. Benton, that no details of such a plan can 
meet any part of my approbation. I regard it as fa- 
grantly unconstitutional, and eminently dangerous to 
the country. ‘Ihc federal government was called 
upon to issue paper money; and as the constitution 
was draughted congress had no power to issue bills of 
credit, or paper moncy. ‘The attempt or proposition 
to give such power failed to be established. The 

lan now proposed was to make the government a 
hard money government, and the proposition in the 

was to do not only what was not granted, 


but what was positively denied. 


The proposition to issue bills of exchange for com- 
merce wasa new invention, utterly unknown to Gen. 
Hamilton when he proposed a bank of the United 
States. The plan was not only utterly unknown to 
bim, but it was invented by Mr. Biddle for the pur- 
pose of making this government a furnisher of bills of 
exchange. r. Biddle brought it forward for the 
purpose of changing the government from a hard 
money to a paper money government. [entirely ob- 
ject, (continued Mr. B.) to allowing this government 
to become a furnisher of exchange. The power to 
furnish bills of exchange is not to be found in the con- 
stitution, nor any power equivalent to it. While we 
are called upon to furnish bills of exchange for com- 
merce, why should we not be called upon to furnish 
drafts for farmers? Such a power was utterly un- 
known to the constitution and wholly pernicious in 
its practice. It was nothing more than the British 
exchequer system revived. It began with ihe first 
George, continued with the second George, and had 
been handed down to the present time. It was the 
system by which the British government had lost nine 
millions sterling. The one system was borrowed 
from sir Robert Walpole and the other from Mr. 
Biddle, who was in the city a few weeks since, and, 
without doubt, furnished it for the government. 

But this is not the time to discuss this question. 
Formerly, the message was Bone into regularly, and 
contributed to regularity of debate afterward, but 
the occasion for discussion did not now present itself, 
nor would it be treating the president of the United 
States with proper respect to do so; but I could not 
sit still and permit the message to pass through this 
chamber without expressing my utter repugnance to 
the system proposed, regarding it, as I do, as emi- 
nently unconstitutional, calculated to change the 
currency of the constitution to a paper money cur- 
rency—to abandon the hard money government of 
our ancestors, and borrowing, instead of it, a system 
borrowed from sir Horace Walpole and the high 
tory times of Queen Anne. We propose to go far 
beyond what General Hamilton advocated. He ut- 
terly repudiated the idea of exchange, which was 
now proposed, in addition to the plan to issue paper 
money by the government. The two plans have my 
utter abhorrence, and I shall avail myself of the ear- 
liest appropriate opportunity to sustain what I have 
said, by arguments and by references against what I 
regard as a formal proposition to change the hard 
money system of our government into that of the 
paper money system of Great Britain, and which 
had increased the debt of that government, from the 
reign of George, from the sum of twenty-one mil- 
lions sterling into the enormous amount of three hun- 
dred millions. 
| The chair stated that the number of copies ordered 
to be printed had varied at different sessions. 


Mr. Smith then suggested that fifteen hundred co- 
pies of the me and accompanying documents, 
and three thousand five hundred additional copies of 
the message, be printed; which having been agrecd 
to— 

Mr. Bayard moved that when the senate adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock; which motion having 
been agreed to— 

The senate then adjourned. 


Decemser 8. The following senators appeared 
to-day in their seats: Messsrs. Dixon and Simmons, 
of Rhode Island; Mr. Barrow, of Louisiana; Mr. King, 
of Alabama; Mr. Miller, of New Jersey; Mr. Choate, 
of Massachusetts; Mr. Berrien, of Georgia; Mr. Mer- 
rick, of Maryland. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Archer, that two 
chaplains, of different denominations, he elected to 
congress during the present session, one by each 
house, to interchange weekly, was adopted 

The senate then, on motion of Mr. Huntington, ad- 
journed. 

Spee RST 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mowpar, Dec. 6. At 12 o'clock M. the speaker 
of the house of representatives, hon. John While, 
took the chair and called the house to order. 

The clerk of the house, Matthew St. Clair Clarke, 
esq. called the roll, when the following members 
answered to their names. 

Maine—Nathan Clifford, Wm. P. Fessenden, N. 
S. Littlefield, Benjamin Randall. 

New H ire—Charles G. Atherton, Edmund 
Burke, Ira A. Eastman, John R. Reding. 

Massachusetisa—John Quincy Adams, Nathaniel B. 
Borden, George N. Briggs, Barker Burnell, Wm. B. 
Calhoun, Caleb Cushing, Charles Hudson, William 
Parmenter, Robert C. Winthrop. 

Rhode Island—Robert B. Cranston, Joseph L. Til- 
A ‘icut—Wm. U. Boardman, John H. Brock- 
way, Thomas B. Orsborne, Truman Smith, Joseph 
Trumbull, Thomas W. Williams. 


Vermont— Horace Everett, Hiland Hall, John Mat- 
tocks, William Slade, Augustus Young. 

New York—Alfred Babcock, Daniel D. Barnard, 
Bernard Blair, Sam’! S. Bowne, David P. Brewster, 
Timothy Childs, Thos. C. Chittenden, John C. Clark, 
Stanley N. Clarke, James G. Clinton, Richard D. 
Davis, Andrew W. Doig, Millard Fillmore, Charles 
A. Floyd, John G. Floyd, A. Lawrence Foster, Seth 
M. Gates, Samuel Gordon, Jacob Houck, jr. Hiram 
P. Hunt, Archibald L. Linn, Samuel Partridge, Lewis 
Riggs, Jas. I. Roosevelt, John Sanford, Aaron Ward, 
Fernando Wood, John Young. 

New Jersey—John B. Aycrigg, William Halsted, 
John P. B. Maxwell, Joseph F. Randolph, Charles 
C. Stratton, Thomas Jones Yorke. 

Pennsylvuania—Henry W. Beeson, Benj. A. Bid- 
lack, Chas. Brown, James Cooper, Joseph Fornance, 
James Gerry, Thomas Henry, James Irvin, Wm. W. 
Irwin, Wm. Jack, Francis James, Geo. M. Keim, 
Joseph Lawrence, Albert G. Marchand, Peter New- 
hard, Arnold Plumer, Robert Ramsey, Wm. Simon- 
ton, John Snyder, George W. Toland, John West- 
brook. 

Delaware—Gcorge B. Rodney. 

Maryland—W m. Cost Johnson, John P. Kennedy, 
Alexander Randall, Augustus R. Sollers, James W. 
Williams. 

V irvgiuia—Richard W. Barton, John M. Botts, 
Walter Coles, Thomas W. Gilmer, Wm. L. Goggin, 
Wm. O. Goode, Wm. A. Harris, Samuel L. Hays, 
George W. Hopkins, Edmund W. Hubard, Cuthbert 
Powell, Wm. Smith, Lewis Steenrod, Alexander H. 
H. Stuart, George W. Summers, John Taliaferro, 
Henry A. Wise. 

North Carolina—Green W. Caldwell, John R. J. 
Danicl, Edmund Deberry, James Graham, Kenneth 
Rayner, Augustine H. Shepperd, Edward Stanly, 
William H. Washington, Lewis Williams. 

South Carolina—R. Barnwell Rhett. 

Gcorgia—Richard W. Habersham, James. A. Me- 
riwether. 

Kentucky—Landaff W. Andrews, Linn Boyd, Wm. 
O. Butler, Garrett Davis, Bryan O. Owsley, John 
Pope, John B. Thompson, Philip Triplett, Joseph R. 
Underwood, John White, ; 

Tennessee—Thomas D. Arnold, Aaron V. Brown, 
Milton Brown, Wm. B. Campbell, Thomas J. Cainp- 
bell, Robert L. Caruthers, Meredith P. Gentry, Cave 
Johnson, Abraham McClellan, Hopkins L. Turney, 
Harvey M. Watterson, Joseph L. Williams, Christo. 
H. Williams. 

Ohio—Sherlock J. Andrews, Benjamin S. Cowen, 
Ezra Dean, Wm. Doan, Joshua R. Giddings, P. G. 
Goode, Samson Mason, Joshua Mathiot, James Mat- 
thews, Wm. Medill, Calvary Morris, Jeremiah Mor- 
row, Nathaniel G. Pendleton, Joseph Ridgway, S. 
Stokely, George Sweney, John B. Weller. 

Louisiana—John B. Dawson, John Moore. 

Indiana—Andrew Kennedy, Henry S. Lane, Gco. 
H. Profit, Richard W. Thompson, David Wallace. 

Illinois—Zadok Casey, John Reynolds, John T. 
Stuart. 

Alabama—Geo. S. Houston, Wm. W. Payne. 

Missouri—John C. Edwards, John Miller. 

Arkansas—Edward Cross. 

Michizan—Jacob M. Howard 

Iowa—Augustus C. Dodge, delegate. 

The hon. Henry Dodge, member elect from the ter- 
ritory of Wiskonsan, was qualified and took his seat. 

The hon. Francis Granger, member elect from the 
state of New York, vice hon. John Greig, resigned, 
was qualified and took his seat. 


A message was received from the senate, by the 
hands of A. Dickins, esq. secretary thereof, inform- 
ing the house that a quorum of the senate had as 
sembled, and that that body was ready to proceed to 
business. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson rose and said he availed him- 
self of this occasion to say, that, at the last session of 
congress he had been placed at the head of one of the 
most important committees of the house, and that it 
might be possible that the speaker, in remodelling the 
committees, would again place him (Mr. J.) in the 
position he then occupied. He requested the speak- 
er to disconnect his (Mr. J.’s) name from that come 
mittee. He made this request, because the measure 
most important in his consideration, and in which he 
felt the deepest interest, had already been passed; 
and, although there were many other subjects of greaf 
importance which might come before that commit 
tee, yet there were none in which he felt so great ag 
interest. Pan 

Another reason which he had for making this re 
quest was, that he proposed, in the progress of thi 
session, and on the earliest suitable occasion, to mow 
the appointment of a select committee on the subjeq 
of a national foundry. | 

Whilst he was on the floor, he would submit a me 
tion that the rules and orders of the 26th congress h 
adopted as the rules of this congress until otherwif 
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The speaker said that the question of the ropriety 
of putting the previous question would admit of a 
very limited debate. : 

Mr. Profit proceeded briefly to oppose the motion 
for the previous question. It was, he said, unfair, 
unparliamentary, and contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, that members should be called upon to 
vole without having an opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments. He thought the question ought to 
be discussed; and, if repan ibility was to rest any 
where, let it be upon those who brought abolition 
petitions into this house. 

Mr. Stanly. I call the gentleman to order. We 
shall not, I hope, discuss abolition petitions yet. 

The speaker said the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Proffit) must confine himself to the point of the pro- 
pricty of putting the previous question. 

Mr. ote said he was showing why the previous 
question should not be put. He had a circular on 
his table, with black lines (he was understood to 
say) drawn round it, calling upon him and others to 
meet this question as the question of the session— 

Mr. Stanly inquircd of the speaker if this was in 
order. 7 

Mr. Profit submitted to the chair that he was 
stricily in order. 

The speaker said he thought not. 

Mr. Profit believed, he said, that he had a right to 
show why he and others should speak their senti- 
ments on this subject. He wished to show that 
there was a regular abolition party in this country— 

Mr. Stanly hoped the speaker would enforce the 
rules. : 

The speaker called Mr. Proffit to order, and decid- 
ed that his remarks were not in order. 

Mr. Adams said, that if the speaker decided that 
in the absence of all rules the previous question could 
be moved or recognised, he (Mr. A.) would appeal 
from that decision. The proposition of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Stanly) prevented 
the presentation of all petitions for fifteen days. 
There was (had been) a rule of the house—and a 
most valuable rule it was—which provided that for 
the first thirty days of the scssion petitions should 
be the order of the day. If this privilege was tak- 
en away for one petition, it was thus taken away for 
all petitions for fifteen days to come. 

Mr. Profit here interrupted Mr. Adams, with the 
remark that he (Mr. P.) had not yielded the floor; nor 
ns ees the speaker as deciding him to be debate, they would be very apt to delay the business 

The speaker said he had decided the gentleman of the house and the nation beyond a reasonable time, 


: that the senate had already organized, and cour 
to be out of order. The gentleman had a right to demanded that the house should respond to its died 


sage; and, that something might be done besides this 
discussion, with the gencral consent of the house, he 
would move that a committee be now appointed to 
join such committee as should be appointed on the 

art of the senate, to wait on the president of the U. 

tates and inform him that the two houses of con- 
gress were now assembled, and ready to proceed to - 
business. He made this motion, as it was the most 
favorable moment; as otherwise, if they became in- 
volved in this debate, they would not get the message 
of the president to-morrow. 


Mr. Briggs appealed to the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia to enabic him to offer a resolution, which should 
now be adopted, by general consent, out of courtesy 
to the senate. Mr. Wise complying with this re- 
quest, Mr. B. sent to the chair a resolution providing 
that a message be sent to the senate informing that 
body that a quorum of this house had assembled, and 
that the house was ready to proceed to business; 
Which resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Wise then offered the following resolution, 
which was read by the clerk: ' 


the absence of rules, the previous question could not} , “eseleed, Thata committee be appointed on the part of 
this house, to join such committee as may be appointed 


be recognised or moved. 
ta 8 i i i on the part of the Fenate, to wait on the president of the 
The speaker decided that, in the absence of written Uni ed Saates and inform him that a quorum of the two 


rules, it had been the practice of the house of repre-| houscs is assembled, and that congress is now ready to 
sentatives to be governed by the lex parliamentaria, | receive any cominunicaticn he may be pleased to make. 
in which the previous question was recognised, and| Mr. Lewis Willians said if they received the mes- 
that in cases analogous to the present the previous sage they could do nothing without rules. 
question had been moved, recognised and put inthe} Mr. Briggs said the speaker had decided that the 
house, and that he should therefore receive the mo- parliamentary law existed. | 
tion for the previous question. The question was then taken, and the resolution 
Mr. Adams, alleging that the law of parliament | offered by Mr. Wise was adopted; and Messrs. Wise, 
was not the law of this house, without the sanction | Briggs and Clifford, were appointed the committee. 
house being now governed by the parliamentary law. | of the house itself, appealed from the decision of the} The question now recurring on the appeal taken by 
Mr. Jdams. I have a great objection to the pro- speaker, and asked the yeas and nays; which were or- Mr. .Idams from the decision of the chair. 
position of the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. | dered. The speaker said he was satisfied that the rentle- 
Stanly— _ Mr. Gilmer inquired of the speaker by what autho-| man from Massachusetts had recognised in various 
Mr. Profit inquired of the speaker if the Previous| rity the parliamentary law o England was under-| cases the force of parliamentary law in this house 
question had been moved. stood to be the rule of this house. He (Mr. G.) un-| while he occupied the speaker’s chair. It would be 
The speaker. Yes. : derstood that no vote of this house had been taken | acknowledged that at the beginning of eve previ- 
ie Proft. Is, * debatable: aring what was called the parliamentary law ofj ous congress, the existence of berate! aw had 
“he speaker. No. : ngland as the rule of its procee ing. been recornis T5 , 
Mr. Preffit said he understood that the question The speaker said that na was setai no writ- Mr. ‘Adams Ot ote us iat see ar- 
was debatable, so far as regarded the propriety of | ten law, or adopted rule, by which the parliamentary liamentary Jaw t Mt A 


; í : n ook place during the time he had 
puttmg the previous question. law, or any other law, governed this house until re-| the honor of sitting in the speaker's chair, it was by 
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ordered, or until the rules reported by a committee 
which had heretofore been appointed should be taken 
up and disposed of. i 

Mr. Adams said he had an amendment to offer to 
the proposition of the gentleman from Maryland. 
He (Mr. A.) was perfectly willing to adopt the rules 
of the 26th congress, as they existed at the close of 
the second session of the 26th congress, with the ex- 
ecption of the 21st rule. (Laughter). 

[Nore.—The rale referred to is in the following 
words: , A 

“No petition, memorial, resolution, or other paper 

raying the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
litte or any state or territory, or the slave trade 
between the states or territories of the United States 
in which it now exists, shall be received by this 
house, or entertained in any way Haans 

Mr. A. had prepared a resolution, he said, which 
he would now offer as an amendment to the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Maryland, and which 
was then read as follows: ; 

“Strike out all after the word resolved, and insert: 
That the rules and orders for the transaction of busi- 
“hess in the house of representatives in force at the 
close of the second session of the 56th congress, ex- 
cept the 21st rule of the house, be and are hereby 
adopted until the further order of the house.” 

He would be glad to sce the rules, as they existed 
at the close of the second session of the 26th con- 
gress, adopted, with the exception of the 21st; that 
rule had been expressly excluded at the last session 
by three distinct votes of the house. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson modified his proposition to read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules and orders of the 26th con- 
gress,as they were atthe close of the said congress, be 
the rules and orders of this congress until others are 
adopted.” 

All that he proposed to do was to adopt the rules 
referred to until such time as the rules and orders of 
the house could be regularly revised. 

Kir. Adams reminded the gentleman from Mary- 
land that the rule adopted at the last session of con- 
gress extended to all petitions. It did not refer at all 
to abolition petitions; but it provided that objection 
should be considered as made to any petitions, with 
some special exceptions. 

Mr. Fillmore said he foresaw that it was indispensa- 
ble that this question should now be settled; and the 
only point to be decided was, what was the best 
mode. It seemed to him that the rules of the last 
session might with great propriety be adopted for a 
limited time. 


Mr. Stanly, in order, he said, to carry out the 
_ views expressed by the’ gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Fillmore), desired to offer the following resolu- 
tion, which he hoped would receive the sanction of 
the house, and which was read as follows: 

“Strike out all after the word that, and insert the fol- 
lowing: The rules adopted by this house at the last ges- 
sion be the roles for the government of this honse for 
fifteen days, unless others shall be adopted before the 
expiration of that time. 

“Resolved, That the report of the committee on rules, 

made near the close of tho last session, be printed for 
the use of this house, and made the special order of the 
day for to-morrow, and for cach succeeding day until 
the same is disposed of.” 
_, Mr. S. remarked that he thought it was apparent 
that, if this resolution was adopted, the house would 
be organized without delay. The committees could 
then be appointed; the rules reported by the com- 
mittee could be printed, and the house could go on 
in the usual order of business. He hoped the house 
would not present the disgraceful scene of being 
again without rules and without organization. He 
hoped the majority (though he confessed he did not 
know exactly where or what it was)—but he hoped 
that all those who were desirious of transacting the 
public business would come forward and organize; 
and, to let the country see who were willing to do $0, 
he would now, if in order, move the previous ques- 
tion. - 


Mr. Profit rose, and was addressing the chair— 

The speaker. The previous question has been 
moved. 

Mr. Adams submitted that the motion was not in 
order. l 

The speaker said that the motion was in order, the 


——— 


gular rules of proceeding were adopted. But such 
had been the rule, and such was the precedent. 

Mr. Gilmer considered it a very imperfect rule, he 
said, and if called upon to vote, he should himself 
vote against it. . 

Mr. Everett, m reply to the objections of Mr Gil- 
mer, submitted that the law which they were now 
called upon to adopt was not the British law, but that 
which had been adopted by the usage of this house. 
On that ground he should sustain the decision of the 
chair. 

Mr. Cushing was of opinion that there was an ex- 
isting parliamentary law, and he was in favo of sus- 
taining it. ; 

The speaker having again defined the limits of the 
debate— 


Mr. Charles Brown thought, he said, that the house 
was again moving in the same circle as it had done 
herctofore. He was in hopes that they had met in 
a different spirit; but since there was a etermination 
evinced to go round in this same circle, he would 
say something of a character similar to that which 
he had said on a former occasion. He wished to 
know where the parliamentary law was to be found. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) 
had said that he was opposed to arbitra discretion 
in the speaker. So, also, was he, (Mr. B.) If the 
speaker would point to the book—to the written code 
of parliamentary law, by which his decisions were 
guided, he (Mr. B.) might probably be willing to 
adopt it. But until that was done by the speaker, 
it was undoubtedly within the discretion of the 
speaker to determine as he thought proper every 

uestion that might arise having reference to the or 
dee of the house. If ex necessitate, they were to adopt 
any temporary law, then it was the law of the last 
session. He was opposed to this parliamentary law, 
because he knew not where it was; and he was in 
favor of leaving it to themselves, as the representa- 
tives of the people, to be governed by their own sense 
of what was right, until proper rules should be 
agreed upon. He was opposed to the previous ques- 
tion—it was calculated to throw the house into a 
state of irritation. He trusted that the house would 
allow itself time to hear all that could be said, and 
that it would then adopt such rules as would conduce 
to its own peace and harmony, and to the transaction 
of the public business. 


Mr. Wise said he perceived that if they began this 


apes! 
r. Profit appealed, and inquired if the appeal 
was debatable? 

The speaker said the gentleman could state the 
grounds of his appcal. 

Mr. Proffit said they were these. He was not 
transgressing the strict limit of showing why the 
question ought not to be called; he was showing the 
reasons why these petitions ought not to be present- 
ed, and why he ought to have an Opportunity of pre- 
senting his opinions on the subject. He wished to 
show that there was a regularly organized abolition 
party—having a committee (he was understood to 
say) with a member of congress at the head of it— 
and a committce of attendance here to aid in the ques- 
tion | 

The speaker said that, under the parliamentary law, 
the debate allowed on the appeal was very limited, 
It must be confined exclusively to the previous ques- 
tion alone. 

Mr. Profit then withdrew his appeal, and took his 
seat. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams submitted to the speaker that, in 
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‘an act of this house, and not by a decision of the speak- 


er; and never yet had it been—which would be the 
case if the decision of the speaker was sustained, and 
would put it into the power of the speaker to arrest 
any debate whatever without rules at all. 

he question “shall the decision of the speaker 
stand as the judgment of the house?” was then taken, 
and decided in the affirmative; yeas 147. 

Nayse—Messrs. Adams, Borden, Charles Brown, 
Burnell, Caldwell, Coles, R. D. Davis, J. G. Floyd, 
Gates, Gilmer, Gordon, Hays, Houck, Howard, C. 
Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, A. McClellan—17. 

So the decision of the speaker was sustained. 

A message was here received from the senate by 
Asbury Dickins, their secretary, informing the house 
that the senate had concurred in the resolution of the 
house for the appointment of a joint committee to 
wait on the president of the United States, and had 
appointed Messrs. Bayard and Bates on their part.] 

he previous question having been called, the 
speaker decided that the question was first on the adop- 
tion ef the amendment of Mr. Stanly to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. dams to the motion of Mr. 
Wm. Cost Johnson. 

Mr. Atherton said that, in adopting the rules of last 
session for the government of the house for a limited 
number of days, as proposed by Mr. Stanly, they! 
adopted a rule which deprived the people of the U. 
States of the right of petitioning for iftcen days. On 
this ground he was opposed to the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Atherton called for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as follows: 
yeas 83, nays 86. 

So the amendment to the amendment was reject- 


The question then recurring on the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. wfdams. ` 
Mr. Atherton asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and, being taken, were as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Adame. S. J. Andrews, Aycrigg, Bab- 
cock, Barnard, Blair, Broadman, Burden, Botte, Bowne. 
Briggs, Brockway, Burneli. Calhoun, Casey, Childs, Chit- 
tenden, J. C. Cork: S. N. Ciarke, Clinton, Cooper, Cow- 


‘en, Crans'on, Cushing, R. D. Davis, Doig, Everett, Fes- 


senden, Fillmore, J. G. Floyd, A. L. Foster, Gates, Gen- 
try, Giddings, P. G. Goode, Gordon, Granger, Hall, Hal- 
sted, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, W. 

. Irwin, James, Andrew Kennedy, Lawrence, Linn, 
Littlefield, Samsun Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Max- 
well, Murris, Morrow, Osborne. Parmenter, Partridge, 
Pendleton, Ramsey, B. Randall, Al xander Randall, 
Randolph, Rideway, Sanford, Simonton, Slade, Truman 
Smith, Bickel. Saatton, Alexander H. H. Stuart, Joba 
T. Stuart, ‘Miliieghast, Toland, Trambuil, Underwood, 
Wallace, Thos. W. Willicins, Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, 
Augustus Young, Jchn Young—s. 

NAYS—Messrs. L. W. Andiews, Arnold, Atherton, 

rton, Beeson, Bidlack, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, M. 
Brown, C. Brown, Burke, Willan ©. Butler, G. W. 
Caldwell, William B. Car pbell, Thomas J. Campbell, 
Caru:hers, Clifiord, Coles, Croza, Daniel, Garrett Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Doan, Kastman, J. C. - 
wards, Charles A. Floyd, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, Wm. 
O. Goode. Graham. Habersham, Harris, Hays, Hopkins, 
Houck, Hotiston, Hubard, Jack, Willam Cost Johnson, 
Cave Johnson, Keim, John P. Kennedy, Lane, Abraham 
McClellan, Marchand, Mathews, Medill. Meriwether, 
Miller, Moore, Newhard, Owsley. Payne, Plumer, Pope, 
Powell, Profit, Rayner, Redonu, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, 
Rodney, Sherrod, Snyder, Sollers, S.anly, Steenrod, 
Summers, Sweney, Taliaferro, John B. ‘Thompson, R. 
W. Thompson, Triplett, Turney, Washington, Watter- 
gon. Wellr, Westbrook, James W. Williams, Lewis 
Williams, Christepher IH. Wiihams, Josep L. Wiliams, 
W ise—87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Wise, from the joint committee appointed to 
wait on the president of the United States, on leave, 
bere rose ard reported that the committee had dis- 
charged the duty of waiting on the president of the 
United States, and delivering him a message that the 
two houses of congress had assembled, and ready to 
receive any communication he might be pleased to 
make, and that, in reply, the president informed 
them that he would send to the two houses a message 
at 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The question now recurring on the original motion 
made by Mr. IF. C. Johnson. 

Mr. James called the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. 

Pending which question, at 20’clock, on motion of 
Mr. Wise, the house adjourned. 

Torspay, Dec. 7. The hon. Jacob Thompson, 
member elect from the state of Mississippi, appeared, 
was qualified, and took his seat. 

The following members also answered to their 
Dames: 
ae Maine.—Joshua A. Lowell and Alfred Mar- 

Ih. 
From Massachusetts —William S. Hastings and Le- 
verett Saltonstall. 

From New York.—Robert McClellan, John 'May- 
nard, Thomas A. Towlinsun and John Van Buren. 


From Pennsylvania.—John Edwards. 

From Maryland.—Isaac D. Jones and James A. 
Pearce. 

From Virginia.—Robert M. T. Hunter and John 
W. Jones. 

From South Carolina.—John Campbell and Thomas 
D. Sumter. 

From Kentucky.—Willis Green and Thomas F. 
Marshall. 

From Ohio.—William Russell. 

From Florida.—David Levy, delegate. 

A message, in writing, was received from the pre- 
sident of the United States, by the hands of Robert 
Tyler, esq. his secretary; which will be found in an- 
other part of this number. 

The mess having been read by the clerk, Mr. 
Wise moved that it be laid on the table, and that ten 
thousand copies be printed. 

Mr. Mason desired to ask a question. He wished 
to know whether the prospectus of the Congressional 
Globe, which he saw appended to the printed copy 
of the message, was intended to be included in the 
motion of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Wise said his motion referred solely to the 
manuscript message sent by the president to the 


| speaker of the house. 


Mr. Mason then proceeded to express his astonish- 
ment that the prospectus of the Congressional Globe 
should have been permitted to be appended to the 
poua copies of the message. He desired to know 

y what authority Blair & Rives had committed this 
outrage upon the dignity of the house and its pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Wise said that here was the message, regular- 
ly printed by Messrs. Gales & Seaton, the elected 
printers of this body. Ifthe gentleman from Ohio 
examined that paper, he would find no such appen- 
dage. But these, their own elected printers, had not 
probably (Mr. W. was understood to say) a sufficient 
numter prepared while the manuscript message was 
reading. e editors of the “Globe” had printed 
their own private copy, and some of them, he pre- 
sumed, had been sent tothe private orders of mem- 
bers; and the boys, or pages of the house, not having 
copies enough printed at the public expense, had 
simply laid some of the private copies on the desks 
of members. Did the gentleman from Ohio infer that 
the president had any thing to do with this? He (Mr. 
W.) put it to the gentleman from Ohio as a man of 
honor, (for such he knew him to be), whether he 
could infer that the president had ever sent this paper 
—or how he (Mr. M.) as an honorable man could 
tee others to infer what he himself knew not to be 
the fact. 


Mr. Mason said he had no manner of difficulty in 
answering the inquiry of the gentleman; and the gen- 
tleman ought ¥to rejoice that bis (Mr. M.’s) inquiry 
had afforded him an opportunity to explain a trans- 
action that certainly did need explanation. He had 
been asked whether he belicved that this appendage 
to the message had been communicated with the 
knowledge or by the authority of the president. He 
did not know hehe: it had or not. He had reason 
to believe that it was surreptitiously appended by the 
gentlemen who had annexed their names to the com- 
munication; but it had seemed to him a remarkable 
fact that they dare take such a liberty, and he was 
not sure but that they might have obtained the con- 
sent of somebody in the confidence of the president 
to do so. Things quite as strange as this miserable 
juxtaposition had taken place within six months, 
which had not been half as well explained as this 
transaction had been explained by the gentleman from 
Virginia. The circumstance wasa strange one. He 
could not believe that the president had been con- 
sulted, and given his sanction to it; but he (Mr. M.) 
was not yet satisfied that somebody had not done so 
who was pretty near the person of the president.— 
The transaction, he repeated, had needed explanation, 
and the gentleman from Virginia ought to thank him 
for giving him an opportunity to make it. 

Mr. Wise said he did indeed thank the gentleman 
sincerely for this premature and wanton attack on 
the president, not because it gave him (Mr. W.) an 
opportunity of vindicating and explaining a transac- 
tion which required neither vindication nor explana- 
tion. Tohim it had come very unexpectedly. A 
great many of the strange things said about the 
president, of treason and perfidy, &c. were of the 
same character as the imputations this day made.— 
And the subject was dropped. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. Wise. 

And the message was laid on the table; and the 
usual number thereof, and of the documents, were 
ordered to be printed. And 10,000 extra copies of 
the message and documents were also ordered to be 

rinted. ; 
J On motion of Mr. W. C. Johnson, the house took up 
the proposition submitted by him yesterday, in rela- 
tion tothe rules and orders of the house. 
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—— 


The speaker said he had understood the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Stanly) as withdrawing 
his motion for the previous question. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson renewed it, remarking that, if 
the house was disposed to organize, it had it in its 
power to do so im fifteen minutes or half an hour 
from this time. 

After a remark from Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Johnson 
modified his proposition to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules and orders of the 26th con- 
gresa, as they were at the close of the said congress, be 
the rules and orders of this con until others ure 
adopied; and the report made by the committee on rules 
al the last session be the special order of the day for 
ereda next, and each succeeding day until dispos- 

Of. 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
W. C. Johnson for the previous question, was carried 
by ayes 101, noes not counted. 

Mr. Fillmore asked the yeas and nays on the main 
question; which were ordered. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative, as follows: 

Y LAS —Messrs. Landaf W. Andrews, Atherton, 
Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Mil- 
ton Brown, Burke, W. O. Butler, G. WACaldwell, Jobn 
Campbell, W. B. Campbell, T. J. Campbell, Caruthers, 
Chitord, Coles, Daniels, Garrett Davis, Dawson, Dean, 
Deberry, Easunan, John C. Edwards, Chas. A. Floyd, 
Fornance, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, W. O. Goode, 
Graham, Green, Habersham, Have. Hopiins. Houck, 
Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Jack, Wm.C. Johnson, Cave 
Jolinson, John W. Jones, Isaac D. Jones, Keim, John 
P. Kennedy, Lane, Abraham McClellan, Marchand, 
Mathews, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Moore, Morrow, 
Newhard, oey. Payne, Pearce, Pope, Powell, Proffit, 
Alexander Randall, Rayner, Reding, Rhett, Rises, 
Rodney, Shaw, Shepperd, Snyder, Sollers, Stanly, 
Steenrod, J. T. S:uart, Summers, Sumter, Swencv, Ta- 
liaferro, John B. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, ‘Il'riplett, 
‘Turney, Van Buren, Wallace, Ward, Washinton, 
Watterson, Weller, Wesrbrook, James W. Willining, 
Lewis Williams, C. H. Williams, J. L. Williams, Wise 


—97, 

NAYS—Messrs. Adame, Sherlock J. Andrews, Ar- 
nold, Ayerigg, Babcock, Barnard, Blair, Boardman, 
Borden, Botts, Bown Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, 
Charles Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Casey, Childs, Chit- 
tenden, John C. Clark, S. N. Clarke, Chiaton, Cooper, 
Cowen, Cranston, Cushing, Richard D. Davis, Doig 
John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, John G. 
Floyd, A. Lawrence Foster, Gates, Giddings, Patrick 
G. Goude, Gordon. Granger, Hall, Halsted, Wiliam S. 
Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, 
Wiliam W. Irwin, James Andrew Kennedy, Lawrence, 
Linn, Littlefield, Lowell, Robert McClellan. Allred 
Marshall, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Maynard, Morris, Osborne, Parmenter, Partridge, Pen- 
dieton, Plumer, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, 
Reynolds, Ridgway, Rooeevelt, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Santord, Simonton, Slade, Truman Smith, Stokely, 
Stratton, Alexander H. H. Stuart, R. W. Thompson, 
Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trombull, Underwood, 
Thos. W. Wiliams, Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, Aug. 
Young, John Young—965, 

Mr. Briggs offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted. 

Resolved, ‘That the several standing committees nam- 
ed in the rules of the house be appointed by the speaker. 

The hour of 12 noon was fixed upon as the daily 
hour of the meeting of the bouse until further order. 
The house adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 8. Mr. Tillinghast offered tho 
following resolution, (pertaining, he said, to organi- 
zation), which was adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of three members be ap- ’ 
pointed, who, together with a like number to be appoint- 
ed by the senate. shall direct the expenditure of all ino- 
neys appropriated for the library of congress. 

Mr. Fillmore rose and said he believed that the con- 
sideration of the rules of the house was postponed 
until to-morrow. 

The speaker said such was the fact. 

Mr. William Smith, member elect from the state 
of Virginia, (the Culpepper district), appeared was 
qualified and took his seat. 

The house was occupied for some time in dispos- 
ing of various propositions relative to the choice of 
the seats in the hall. It commenced by an appeal to 
the house to decide between Mr. Caruthers and Mr. 
Dawson, as to the possession of the chair that Mr. 
Sergeant occupied previous to his resignation, and M 
was decided by assigning the seatto Mr. Caruthers, 
to whom Mr. Sergeant had assigned it at the close of 
the extra session. ' 

A resolution proposed by Mr. Briggs similar to thé 
one agrced to in the senate for the appointment ang 
interchange of chaplains was adopted. 

Mr. Fillmore hoped petitions would be called fog 

Mr. .4dams inquired of the speaker if the standin 
committees had been appointed? 

The speaker replied that they had not; and was uy 
derstood to suggest that the presentation of petition 
had probably better be postponed until Monday, b 
which time the committees would be appointed. 

The house adjourned. 
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Bank ITEMS. The Eagle Bank, considered one of the 
best conducted banks in Boston, have discovered that 
their teller has permitted the firmof George F. Cook & 
Co. brokers, engaged in business with New York, to 
overdraw theit account with the bank, and went so far 
as to certify that checks drawn by the firm were good 
when there were no funds at their credit in the bank. 
These checks have been taken by the oiher banks. The 
amount of the loss is variously estinated between 20 
and $40,000, Ralph Thompson, of the firm of George 
F. Cook & Co. one of the defaulters at the Eagle Bank, 
was arrested at New London, while on his way to New 
York. Seager ate 
‘I'he quarterly averages of the weekly liabilities and 
nssets of the Bank of England, published in the Gazette 
of 13ih Nov. show an increase in the securities of 
£300,000, but a decrease in the circulation of£320,000, 
in deposites of £144,000, and in bullion of £222,000. 

The London Banker's Circular holds the following 
Janguage with reference to the United States bank: 

“Some of the American banke have resumed pay- 
ment; others have attempted and failed. The principal 
ot these, the Bank of the United States, with a paid up 
capital of seven millions sterling, has been assigned over 
fur the benefit of creditors, and its shares are worth mi 
the market just about one-twentieth part of their origi- 
nal cost. The capital credit of this bank, and the capi- 
tal and creditof the American merchants, simultaneous- 
ly desiroyed by a turn of the machinery putin operation 
by our money laws, together greatly exceeded twenty 
millions sterlig—much more than the whole circulation 
of the Bank of Englund, and this sum has been all 
withdrawn from the uses of industry and the support of 
enterprise and commerce. With the protracted pres- 
sure of the years 1839, 40 and 1841, increasing, with 
short intermission in the severity of its pressure on trade, 
we are all familiar. 

“lhe affair of the United States bank is too impor- 
tant to be huddled into a paragraph amongst other mat- 
ters; it must have one to itself. The proportion of its 
capital held by British subjects is nearly four millions 
sterling; it may be descrbed as an entre loss. And the 
loss we venture upon sonc consideration to say, is great- 
er than the aggregate of all the losses sustained by the 
inhabitants of the British Islands from the failure of 
banks in this country, since Mr. Patterson established 
the banks of England and Scotland at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The small population of Guern- 
scy and Jersey hold £260,000 of the stock of this U. 
States bank. Call it an entire loss, and it is equal toa 
levy three or four pounds on every man, woman, and 
child in the whole community of those islands—a sum 
greater than was ever raised by taxation in a single year | 
on any people in the whole world. Are these important 
facts? if facts they be. Then let statesmen meditate 
upon them, for by their errors and reckless confidence in 
delusive theories they have been produced.” 

The banksof New York ay had reduced their dis- 
counts within ten days, ending last Saturday night, two 
oons of dollars. The reduction has continued this 
week. 

The comptroller has notified those trust banks whose 
Becnrities in his hands appear insufficient, to make fur- 
ther deposites, or return a part of their circulating notes. 

The Bank of Watertown has failed to redeem her 
notes at the Albany agency, and is consequently classed 
amongst the broken banka: The institution is under 
the general banking law. 

‘The Housatonic Rail Road bank, at Bridgeport, Conn. 
has suspended the redemption of its bills, in conse- 
quence of the sudden and unexpected exhaustion of 
its funds on deposite in New York. The whole proper- 
ty of the company, which has cost npwards of one mil- 
lon of dollars, will pass into the hands of commission- 
ers appointed by the state for the redemption of the bills. 

The New Orleans correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette says, that the board of presidents of banksin 
New Orleans, have recommended that the first day of 
November, 1842, be the time positively fixed for a full 
and pertect resumption of specie payments, and that the 

resent weak banks (as they are termed) say some six, 

e constrained to take the ume between this and No- 
vember next, so to reduce their cash liabilities as to ena- 
ble them at that period to take their stand firinly and in- 
dependently. 


Britiso Corn Market. London, Nov.15. The sup- 
ply of wheat by land carriage samples was one of the 
smallest we have had this season, sull an advance could 
not be obtained, but last weck’s currency was fully sup- 
ported. There was more business doing in foreien than 
of late, on rather lower terms than it was offered at this 
day se’night. In the sale of floating cargues, or wheat 
In bond, there was not much doing. 

Wednesday, Nov. 17. The business has been dull 
this morning at the prices of Monday for all descriptions 
of grain. The millers appear to be unwilling to take 
more than the wheat which is required for immediate 
consumption; and itis remarked that the samples are 
not materially improved in condition, notwithstanding 
the dry andl frosty weather of the last few days. The 
duty declined 1s. per quarter on Thursday last, and from 
the present state of the averages will probably decline re- 
gulurly for some weeks to come. 

Birmingham, Nov. 17. During the present week the 
Wheat trade has assumed a finer aspect, holders gener- 
olly de:nanding some advanco, to which buyers decline 
tu accede, and but few sales are reported. 
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Tue Cotron Froater. The Mobile papers of the 
24th nlt. announce the arrival at that place of Mr.G. R. 
Griffith, with ninety-three bales of cotton, enveloped in 
his newly invented cotton floater, or India rubber bags.— 
Of the result of this first experitnent, the Chronicle says: 

‘The process of shipping is very simple. You have 
only to envelope each bale in une of the [ndia rubber 
bags, throw them into the water, lash them together with 
ropes, and set them afloat. These ninety-three bales 
came to our market in most beanuful order, perfectly dry 
and sound. The bales are large, weighing between five 
and six hundred pounds, and yet the raft, as it may be 
called, drew not more than three and a half inches wa- 
ter. In this respeet Mr. Griffith was agreeably Aa 
pointed, as he expected it would draw considerably 
more. We are perfectly satistied that this invention is 
destined to be of incalculable benefit to the planters in 
the vicinity of streams not navigable for steambuats, and 
we have no doubt the “floaters” will soon be in general 
use on the Coosa, Cahawha, Black Warrior, Little Big- 
by, Noxubes and other small streams.” 


Cotton Market. Liverpool, Nov. 15. Our report of 


the market for to-day and Saturday must be very similar 
to those of late, viz: as flat and dull as it possibly can be. 
The demand averages about 3,000 to 3,500 bules per day 
at gradually declining prices, causing as is usually the 
case, under such circumstances, a very uneven market. 
Holders do not force their stocks, nevertheless, they are 
willing and anxious sellers. 

Nov. 18. There isno new feature to notice in our cot- 
ton market. The daily demand of 3,000 bales continues 
to be supplied without much variation in price, except 
that in a flat market, buyers get the advantage and also 
the benefit of unevenness in the various brokers’ offices. 
Some being more anxious sellers than others and willing 
to sucrilice for the opportunity of a sate and speedy sale. 

The New York Express says: ‘‘The cotton market is 
very much depressed both here and at the south.” 


Deatus. The New Orleans Picayune republishes the 


list of those who died of the yellow tever last fall in that 


city: Of those who died there were 
at 


ives of ihe United States 228 
Natives of foreign countries 1,055 
Natives of countries unknown 298 

Total 1,641 


Tue Erie Cana. 


randa, 
In 1824 it closed December 4th; 1825, December 5th; 


1826, December 18th; 1827, December 18th; 1828, De- 
cember 20th; 1829, December 17th; 1830, December 


l7th; 1831, December Ist; 1832, December 21st; 1833, 
December 12th; 1834, Deceinber 12:h; 1835, November 
30th; 1836, November 26th; 1837, December 9th; 1833, 
November 25th; 1839, December t6th; 1840, about De- 
cember Ist; 1841, November 28:h. 


ExcnequeR Fravp. Call the place where large 
amounts of money are deposited exchequer—sub-treasury, 


fiscal agent or what you will, the fidclity of a frail being 


is the ultimate dependence to which “riches” nt last can 
be brought, and from that, spite of all the ingenuity and 
wisdom of the lovers thereof since the days of Solomon, 
they will ofien “take wings and fly away.” The exche- 
quer of England has recently been severely defrauded, 
to a large amount. 

Wm. Beaumont Smith, the clerk in the exchequer bill 
office, was fully committed to Newgate on the 5th No- 
vember, on a charge of forging and uttering exchequer 
bills to a very large amount. 

There was unfunded, and therefore in circulation, 


£19, 500,000, and only £15,865,300 had been handed into 
the treasury and returned as genuine, there still remain- 


eda eum of £3,634,700, concerning the validity of which 
doubts might (owing to the uncertainty as to the extent 
of the frauds) be entertained. 


_ Fires. During the last five vears 2,464 fires occurred 
in London, of which 300 were occasioned by defective 
fire places, and 368 by candles setting fire to bed and 
window curtains. : 


Tre Steam Fire Excise belonging to some of our insu- 
rance companies, was brought into Wall street yesterday 
afternoon and its capabilities tried. ‘The experiment ap- 
peared tous to be successful. It threw four powerful 
streams at a time several feet above the top of the ex- 


change, and seemed to throw water enough to put out 
almost any fire that could be started. At any rate it 


threw a shower into the neighborhood of our office 


which it was not very coinfortable to stand against. If 


there is any doubt as to the full efficiency of this engine, 
it is in the length of time it seems to take in getting up 
steam This, however, may perhaps be remedied.” 

N. Y. Courier. 


Frovr.. it is stated hal 50,000 barrels flour ‘from the 
west ure in boats in the ice between Buf 
York. The Erie canal closed. lo andei 

The New York Express says—“The last European 
advices have had the effect to sustain the flour market, 
and large shipments, not far short of twenty thousand 
barrels, have been made.” This was prior to the arrival 
of the Acadia. 


Loaxs. The amount of foreign loans, continental and 
South American, contracted iP England from the year 
1818 to 1832, was 55,791,571 pounds sterling, The divi- 
dends on about 25,090,000 of this sum have cessed to be 
paid. (Bicknell. 


The canal clused earlier this year 
than usual, as will be seen from the following memo- 


McLeon is now confined in jail in Canada, for want’ 
of bail on a civil process. 


Poraroes. Notwithstanding the duty of ten cents per 
bushel on potatoes, large quantities have been imparted 
from Nova Scotia in the presentseason. The imports at 
Boston last week reached nearly 15,000 bushels, which 
were all sold at from 30 to 50 cents per bushel. The price 
in Nova Scotia ranges from 14 to 20 cente per bushel. 


Tue Qvesec Post Orrice was destroyed by fire a few 
days since. All the papers of the general post office were 
burnt— those of the city mostly saved. 


SPEED OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. Transmitting 
the message has become an annual test of speed in this 
country—and every year increases the velocity. Presi- 
dent Tyler's message, delivered to congress on Tuesday 
last, went from Washington to Baltimere in 1 hour and 
10 minutes; Baltimore to Philadelphia 4h. 35m., Phila- 
delphia to New Brunswick 2h. 18m.; New Brunswick to 
Jersey City 50in.; from Washington to Jersey City Sh. 
53in. Thus reaching Jersey City from Washington in 
eight hours and fifty three minules! From Hackeneack 
bridge to Jersey City, the locomotive ran three miles in 
two minutes and a half. It reached New York from 
Washington in nine hours and three minutes. 

It reached Frederick in a special car, at 12 minutes 
past 3, P. M. having been 2 hours and 2 minutes in its 
passave from the relay house (54 miles) and about 3h. 
and 12m. froni Washington (84 miles). 


Wirra M. Price. 
suit against Wm. M. Price, in the circuit court of the U. 
States in New York, has been postponed to next term. 
The amount claimed by the government is stated at se- 
venty-eight thousand dollars; and he exhibits demands 
against the United States to the amount of one hundred 
and four thousand. [Phila. Nat. Gaz. 


THe RanpdoLPH WILL CASE was argued by General 
Jones yesterday. Gen. J. appeared for the slaves. We 
do not know when the case will be finished, or whether 
it will be finished at all. The siege of Troy lasted ten 

ears, and was considered as rather a lengthy business. 

he Randolph will case has already been eix years on 
the tapis, and will probably be decided, if at all, about 
the year 1890. Itis a beautiful and forcible illustration 
ot sir Edward Cocke’s remark about the rationality of 
the law. [Petersburg Intel. Dec. 2. 


STEAM SHIP SAVANNAH, FROM New York, on the 
night of the 25th ultimo, in a severe gale off Cape Hat- 
teras, sprung a leak, and was lost, sinking suddenly.— 
Captain Crane, wife and son, Mr. Phillips, mate, the 
steward and his wife, chambermaid, and Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Harth and two firemen, in all twelve, took to one of 
the boats on board and were picked up by the brig 
Rowena, and have arrived at New York. Dried off 
in the other boat before the captain left, Mr. Kilpatrick, 
engineer; Mr. Johnson, passenger. Persons left on board. 
Mr. Dunscomb, 2d officer and four seamen; Daniel Hill, 


2d engineer, and four firemen; John Ashfield, 1st cook; ` 


2d cook unknown; and Mr. Schreeds, an engineer of 
South Carolina, for whom two whale boats were left on 
the promenade deck. 


SreamBoats. In the Cincinnati Republican of the 
29ih ulumo, there were advertised 9 steamers for Pitts- 
burg, 4 for St. Louis, 5 for New Orleans, 3 for Nashville, 
2 fur Louisville and 1 for Lafayette—total 24. 


Srecie. By the Acadia from England we learn that 
“The importations of specie have been large of late, both 
from the continent and the American states, and as the 
exchanges continue favorable to this country, there is 
no visible cause for any further action on the part of the 
bank. The stock of bullion has rather diminished dur- 
ing the last two or three months, but the reason of this is 
well understood, and there is no ground for believing that 
any thing worthy of being cailed a drain is to be appre- 
hended. 

The Ontario left New York on the 7th instant for 
London. She took $5,090 in specie. 


Stocks. London Nov.13. Consols, to the amonnt of 
£64,000 have been effected this morning, which havé 
tended to depress the market, and exchequer bills have 

iven way about 3s. Bank stock, 163} 164 163; consols 
or money, 83? 3 3, and forthe account, 883 ; 3}; new 
shree and a halt per cents, 973 2; long annuities 12 1-163; 
and exchequer bills, large 7s. 1Us pm. small bills, 8s. 11s. 
pm.. ‘The foreign arke is affected the English, 
where prices have also slightly declined. Columbian 
bonds are 182 19; Mexican, 243; Portuguese, 301; Spanish 
21 214; and Dutch, 513. 

Domestic exchanges remain as last quoted. 

They mention the N. Y. money market as “very tight 
—as high as 15 per cent. per annum has been paid on 
good paper.” Stocks appear to have halted from their 
downward tendency, though hesitating to go up yet. 
The Mississippi election had its day. 


Tre Reesmecase. This morning, in the circuit court 
of the United States, the jury in the case of the United 
States vs. James A. Reeside, gave a verdict in favor of 
Mr. Reeside tor the sum of $183,496 08. (Phil. Gaz, 


Trea. The news from China appeared not to effect 
price of toa in the London market. 


WHEAT BY LAKE NAVIGATION. The amount of wheat 
and flour shipped from Chicago for 1840, amounted to 
20,000 bushels. The amount of wheat and flour slipped 
from Chicago to Buffalo in 1841, amounts to 200,000 


| bushels. 


It appears that the trial of the 
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I The names of the members composing the 
committees of the two houses of congress, will be 
found on pages 254 and 255. 


THE RIGHT OF VISITATION. The corres- 
pondence betwcen Mr. Stevenson our late minister 
at London, and Lord Patmersron late minister and 
Lord ABERDEEN, the present minister of foreign af- 
fairs, in relation to the difficulties growing out of the 
slave trade, will be found in the present number.— 
The difficulty is susceptible of amicable adjustment. 
The N. York Commercial Advertiser of Tuesday says, 
in relation toa reciprocal right of search—*We have 
reason to believe that a proposition for this object, 
capable of being made entirely unobjectionable on 
our part, is now or soon will be taken into conside- 
ration by the British government, and in due season 

resented to the government of the United States. 
ith the principle of the measure we are thorough- 
ly acquainted, and can see no fault in it; but, until 
its details are perfected, we do not feel at liberty to 
say more.” 
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MEXICO—YUCATAN. 

Tre TEXIAN EXPEDITION TO Santa Fe caprurep 
By THE Mexicans. The last New Orleans Bulletin 
contains accounts from the capital of Mexico which 
corroborates a previous account. It says: “We 
have been shown a semi-official letter from a high 
public functionary in the Mexican capital, which 
states explicitly that the Texans had been captured 
entire, and were held as prisoners by the Mexican 
troops. We fain would ho e that these accounts 
may not be well founded—that our brave friends 
may not have been overpowered by ruthless numbers 
and that they may yet return in safety and freedom. 
But our hope waxeth weak. 

We learn verbally by the same arrival, that infor- 
mation had been received of the arrival in Yucatan of 
five Mexican commissioners, charged with special 
powers for arranging with that state the terms on 
which she would return as a member of the Mexican 
republic, now that the mother country has resumed 
her acknowledged duty, and embraced the federal re- 
publicanism of 1824. Most of the Mexicans believe 
that Yucatan would readily agree to return and again 
become a Mexican state. We shall shortly see. 


ELI L SR TIE 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


FACILITIES FOR TRAVEL AND TRANS- 
PORTATION. The Bostonians are going ahead not 
only in competition with New York for the steam- 
boat lines, which now connect us with Evrope and 
promise in a short time to make that connection 
still more frequent and convenient, (more so perhaps 
than may be wholesome), but also, towards secur- 
ing a large share of the travel and trade with the 
lakes, and with the vast region of the west, which the 
New Yorkers supposed they had a clear title to, at 
least north of Hudson. 

The Now York American of the 24th ult. says: 

“The eastern rail roads connecting with Albany 
sre in such rapid progress of accomplishment, that 
before the winter frost sets in, the whole line, from 
Boston to Albany, will, it is understoud be completed, 
and that from Bridgeport Connecticut, following the 
beautiful valley of the Housatonic, will connect with 
the Massachusetts road at West Stockbridge, except- 
ing, periepi, a section of fifteen or sixteen miles, 
which, until spring, will be traversed by coaches. 

Vor. XI—Sta. 16. 


Already there is a regular daily line from Hudson to , 
Boston. 

The city of New York seems to look supinely on 
all this, as though natural advantages, without any 
effort on the part of those who enjoy them, would 
suffice to guard us against any loss from the intelli- 
gent, ee i active competition of our east- 
ern neighbors. To be sure, the practical benefit de- 
rived from the working of the first link in the Erie 
rail road has somewhat aroused the attention of our 
citizens, and they begin to feel that, as a city, New 
York must bestir herself in accelerating the comple- 
tion of this great enterprise. But meanwhile, let us de- 
rive such benefit as we may from the eastern roads. 
The Housatonic rail road offers in the way of winter 
travel and transportation to Albany, the best route 
that can be followed. 

Bridgeport harbor is always accessable to steam- 
boats, whenever they can pass the narrows at Throg’s 
neck; and thus by steamboats and rail roads, the 
journey to Albany may be performed with only 16 
miles of staging. When the perils of winter travel- 
ling through our Highlands (greater than those of a 
voyage to Europe and back), are considered, it will 
be deemed no small advantage to be able to reach the 
state capital by a safer though more circuitous route; 
and as Albany will overflow this winter with a fresh 
class of the “‘spoilsmen,”’ we think it only reasonably 
sel pace gu to apprise them thus early that the 

ridgeport route offers greater security, anddespatch 
too, pone: than that in the Red Bird coaches, or 
coaches of any other hue or plumage. 

As to the New York and Albany rail road project, 
that seems to have been pretty effectually quarrelled 
out of existence; and perhaps the best substitute un- 
der the circumstances would be for the Harlem rail 
road to seek a connection with the Housatonic rail 
road. That would be quickest and cheapest, though 
we suppose it may be deemed less consistent with 
state pride. 

Winter route to New Yorx. The Highlands 
will be avoided, hereafter, as a winter route to New | 
York. Rail road improvements will have opened 
three new routes. The first and quickest will be by 


i the western rail road to Stockbridge; thence by stage 


25 miles to Canaan; thence by the Housatonic rail 
road to Bridgeport; and thence by steamboat to New 
York—distance 180. The next is by rail road from 
Albany to Springfield; thence by stage 23 miles to 
Harford; thence by rail road to New Haven, and 
thence by steamboat to New York—distance 200 
miles. The third route will be by stage to Goshen, | 
Orange county, and thence by the New York and 
Erie rail road to New York, distance 170 miles. 
[-dibany Eve. Jour. 


The messages of the governors of Virginia, Ohio 

and Indiana have been received. The accumulation 

of national documents precludes farther reference to 

them this week. The education convention assemb]- 

ed at Richmond, closed their labors on December 

llth. On that day they were in session from 9 A. 

M. to 7 P. M. The Enquirer states that—They 

have recommended to the legislature some of the 

wisest reforms, of which our present system appears | 
at this time to be susceptible—the district free school 

system, under its most efficient and wisest modifica- 
tions, as far as such a system is practicable;—pre- 
serving until the innovation proposed can go into ef- 
fect, the present system which, in spite of its defects, 
has been productive of so much benefit. They have 
recommended the intermediate institutions to the 
wise patronage of the Jegislature, always having an 
eye through their instrumentality to the production: 
of better teachers for our elementary schools. They 

have recommended an enlargement and modification 

of the military institute system, having an eye also 

to the same wise provision; the manufacturing of the 

raw material of mind, (taken from the great y of 
the people, and selected, according to merit), into 

excellent teachers, to be returned to the great mass 

ar in order to manufacture that raw material 

itself. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA AND PoTTsvILLE RAIL ROAD. We 
may now announce with every certainty, that the 
Philadelphia and Pottsville railway will be complet- 
ear 1841, 
o greater 


ed to the mines before the close ef the 
or in the course of the next two months. 
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blessing could possibly be conferred on that region, 
which may henceforth consider its supremacy in the 
coal trade fully secured; and they may well be proud 
of this rail road as embracing more of the qualities 
which constitute perfection in such a work, than can 
any where else be presented. [Rail Road Jour. 


GEORGIA. 
We copy from the Augusta Constitutionalist of De- 
cember 7, the following message of the governor. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Milledgeville, Dec. 1. 1841. 

With my message of the 2d ult. I had the honor 
to communicate to you the copy of a correspondence 
with the governor of New York, relating to a de- 
mand which I had made upon him, for the arrest and 
delivery of John Greenman, a fugitive from the jus- 
tice of this state, charged with the larceny of a slave, 
upon the affidavit of Robert W. Flournoy. Ata su- 
perior court of Chatham county, held after the mak- 
ing of the affidavit by Mr. Flournoy, John Green- 
man was indicted for this offence by the name of 
Alanson Greenman, a name assumed by him, doubt- 
less to escape detection. To remove the difficulty 
and scruples of the governor of New York, in rela- 
tion to the sufficiency of the charge contained in the 
affidavit, I renewed the demand, based upon the in- 
dictment, a copy of which, authenticated as required 
by the act of congress, was transmitted. You will 
erceive, from the correspondence, a copy of which 
is herewith transmitted, that another pretext has 
been raised by Governor Seward for evading thè 
performance of his constitutional obligations. It is 
pretended by him that the bill of indictment is defec- 
tive, and he has undertaken the office of counsel for 
the accused, by taking untenable technical exceptions 
to the proceedings. I have answered them, as you will 
perceive, but I have been long since convinced that it 
is unnecessary to address either argument or reason 
to his understanding, or to remind him of the neces- 
sity of executing, in good faith, according to the letter 
and spirit, the wise provisions of the coustitution, by 
which the states are enabled, in giving efficiency to 
their criminal Jaws, to maintain the peace and safety 
of society. 

While he declines complying with my demand, on 
the ground of a srelended efect in the indictment, 
he indicates the intention, in no equivocal terms, 
should his objections to our judicial proceedings be 
overcome, to sustain his refusal on principles no less 
unwarranted by the constitution, than offensive to the 
people of this state. . 

here should be no longer delay in settling autho- 
ritatively the manner in which fugitives from justice 
are to be „delivered, when they they are found in 
another jurisdiction. Congress has the unquestion- 
able authority, under the constitution, to regulate 
this matter, and it is clearly the duty of the gencral 
government to cause fugitives from Justice, who es- 
cape from the state in which the crime was commit- 
ted, and are found in another, to be delivered up, 
upon the demand of the executive authority of the 
state having jurisdiction of the offence. But inas- 
much as the mode provided by congress, for dis- 
charging thishigh obligation to the states, so essential 
to the safety of society, and the security of property, 
has proved inefficacious, and as no disposition Is ma- 
nifested by the federal government to remedy the de- 
fect, the subject is of sufficient importance to justify 
a convention of the states, to take it into considera- 
tion. 
But we should not infer, for a moment, the adop- 
tion of measures for ourown safety. The regulation 


‘heretofore recommended by me, would. ensure the 


safety of our property, and prevent all interference 
with our slave population. Any other constitutional 
measure, howevef*, which your wisdom may suggest, 
as expedient and proper, for the attainmeut of these 
desirable objects, shall have my concurrence. 
CHARLES McDONALD. 


ALABAMA. 

Extract from an address delivered before a litera- 
ry society in the university of Alabama, by Alexan- 
der B. Meek, esquire: 

“The overthrow of Napoleon was followed by the 
expatriation of many thousands of those who had 
been the most conspicuous maintainers of his colos- 
sal power. Of these a large number came to the 
United States. Among them were generals, who had 
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won laurels in the proudest fields of European valor, 
and assisted in the dethronement and coronation of 
had figured inthe voluptuous drawing rooms of St. 
phine and of Marie Antoinette. With the irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm of the nation, they thought to find 
in the quietude and peace of our boundless forests, 
an Arcadian exchange for the aristocratical estab- 
lishments and gilded saloons of Paris. They wished 
to dwell together, and to form a miniature republic 
of their own; subject, however, to the same laws as 
other citizens of the union. Accordingly they peti- 
tioned congress to grant them a portion of the pub- 
lic lands in the southwest. This was done by an act 
of March the 2d, 1817, granting them four town- 
ships of land, to be selected by them somewhere in 
the territory of Alabama. The conditions of the 
grant were, that the emigrants should cultivate the 
vine upon one acre in each quarter section, and the 
olive upon another; and at the end of fourteen years 
` should pay the general government two dollars an 

acre, for a fee-simple title to the land. Among the 
grantees was Marsbal Grouchy, the hero of Linden, 
and the present minister of war for France; Gene- 
ral Lefebvre Desnouettes, Duke of Dantzic, anda 
marshal and peer of France, who had distinguished 
himself in all the great battles of Napoleon; Gene- 
ral Count Clause], General Count Real, the two Ge- 
nerals Allemand, and Generals Vandamme, Lakanal, 
Penniers and Garnier de Suintes, with a number of 
other subordinate officers, whose names are among 
the composing stars of that galaxy of greatness which 
encircled the “Sun of the Sleepless!” Under the 
direction of these men, the location of the colony 
was made upon the Tombeckbee river,in what is 
now the county of Marengo. During the year, emi- 
grants, to near the number of four hundred, arrived 
and took possession of the soil—which was portion- 
ed among them by lottery. They, however, did not 
disperse to any great extent through the country, 
_ but principally settled down in two villages; the one 
called Demopolis, upon the site where the village 
with the same name now stands; and the other call- 
ed Eaglesville, situated upon the Black Warrior ri- 
ver, a short distance above Demopolis. In this lat- 
ter village, most of the distinguished men I have 
named resided. Upon the colony they bestowed the 
name of Marengo, which is still preserved in the 


country; other relics of their momenclature—drawn ' 


similarly from battles in which some of them had 
been distinguished—are to be found in the villages of 
Linden and Arcola. In the spring, after their emi- 
gration, they proeeeded to the cultivation of the soil, 
and were soon settled down in the occupations of 
agricultural life. 

“A more singular spectacle than the one thus pre- 
sented, is rarely to be found in the leaves of history. 
It is true that Cincinnatus, when he had saved Rome 
from the eruptions of her foes, returned to the 
plough he had abandoned. But here we have in- 
stances of men, who had been actors in scenes, 
which, in military magnificence, far transcended the 
wildest imaginings of the Romans—turning from 
the theatre of their former triumphs, and exchang- 
ing the sword for the plough-share, and the spear for 
the pruning hook. In moral dignity, indeed, the ad- 
vantage is all in favor of the ancients—for these are 
driven from their country by compulsion—but in 
other respects, the parallel is not unequal. Who 
that would have looked upon Marshal Grouchy, or 
General Lefebre, as, dressed in plain rustic habili- 
ments—the straw hat, the homespun coat, the bro- 
gan shoes—they drove the plough in the open field, 
or wielded the axe in the new ground clearing, 
would if acquainted with their history, have dream- 
ed that those farmer-looking men had sat in the 
councils of monarchs, and had headed mighty ar- 
mies? ‘*Do you know, sir”’—said a citizen to a tra- 
veller, who in 1819, passing the road from Arcola to 
Eaglesville—!0 you know, sir, who is that fine 
looking man who just ferried you across the creek?” 
“No!—Who is he?” was the reply. “That sir,” said 
the citizen, “is the oficer who commanded Napo- 
leon’s advanced guard when he returned from Elba?” 


“Great as is the contrast, it was perhaps greater 
with the female part of the colonists. Here, dwell- 
Ing in cabins, an engaged in humble attention to the 
spinning wheel and the loom, or handling the weed- 
ing-hoe and the rake, in their little gardens, were 
matrons and maidens, who had been bor to proud 
titles and high estates, and who had moved as stars 
of particular adoration, amid the fashion and refine- 
meut and imperial display of the court of Versailles. 
And yet—to their honor be it stated—notwithstand- 
ing the rustic and ill-proportioned circumstances 
around E E did not appear dispirited or mise- 
rable. Nothing cf “angels ruined,” was visible in 
their condition. They were contented—smiling— 
happy. As cultivated woman always may, they dif- 


their sterner relatives, the softening graces of the 
monarchs over millions of subjects; and ladies who ' 
| worth has said of the retired beauty of a Highland | relating almost exclusively to the suspended 
Cloud, and glittered in the smiles and favor of Jose- , girl, 


fused around them, and over the restless feelings of duties of his office. Your most earnest attention is ~ 
_invited to his very full report, which will be laid be- 
heart, and that intellectual glow, which, as Words- fore you. Its magnitude and the variety of va ie 
ebt, 
; and the collateral securities taken to secure its 
“Makes a sunshine in a shady place.” pay r P DE e an sari 
“But not the least amusing, as well as singular ; oh On ae COTON O NAPE EIYE oe 
circumstances, to which these French colonists wee or eed barge part of a i rte Ei ae 
exposed, arose from their connection with the adja- ree ge ifncalty:, Every laix ano impar 
cent American inhabitants. Who can think of the | ‘#!! mind must receive the impression, that Indiana 
celebrated officers I have named, being drilled and has a in cages pear a Ne aang pr E 
mustered by one of our ordinary militia captains, | “”"P° sated fi fi ish t aS In aoe ne ds 
and not feel emotions of the supremely ridiculous? ee chi . AH b i EE PE Tae be 
And yet such, I am credibly informed, was fre. | Were 2 n Bice ea a a r ee ine eas 
uently the case! Many amusing incidents resulted | P™'S®:; CORE acct s WETE SONT onu ned at 
om their ignorance of our language. One, not un- | is to he feared that they sometimes lent assistance to 
worthy of preservation, was this: An officer became : their debtors, in cajoling our agents out of the bonds. 
engaged in a fight with a citizen of our villages. If heavily ope ee eo ere woes E eaa 
They used only the weapons which nature had given E a n ANE font hel 4 g man ia 
them. The Frenchman getting the worst of the bat- rea oa ean SAN ed a ae t A a d 
tle, desired to surrender according to the ordinary Ra AR lie s Tat a eE oe 
signal in such cases. But he could not think of the |. 0) upon the Money Market al reduced p rices to 
| 


: 
word “enough!” The only phrase he could recall, | "=A the means of meeting a pressing emergency.” 
vast ue ie ane alts erode aah this debt, which put a stop to the operation of the 

pea arran: is ne continued to shout, | public works, and its weight is now crushing the 
m the PICA oop; guessing his meaning, remov- energies of those, who are struggling to sustain 
ed his antagonist. ; : ; 

“For two or three years, the colonists appeared pros- FRSA ca aE ee EE 
perous and happy, and seemed likely to realize those | of them have wilfully violated their duty, they 
Mein of saa Gece nok” th ages Final: by ne should answer therefore to the proper tribunals of 

adapt Mey ie eee bak cy Cangal Irom the the country. You will of course, in justice to all 

1 a 66 ? 

a of Smeg ran ee oe Bs Concerned ove this subject a fair and impari] in- 
Coney ee O Er Ue SPITE ON- MIEI YOrEaU; © | vestigation, and if necessary, direct such proceedings 
country was found unsuited to the cultivation of the da instice andthe interest of the sial demand. 
vine and the olive. The restless spirits of the lead- | J ERT C NLD arr 
ers which had been formed and tutored to act a part [Conte Tel: Der:-Lh: 
in those games which loosen thrones and crack the 
sinewsof whole nations, could not be content with 
the quiet circumstance of their backwoods home, in 
an age of startling incident, when war was afoot and 
the far vibrations of its stormy music were heard, 
like the Macedonian invitations, in their Sylvan so- 
litudes. Inducements were held out to some of them 
by the struggling states of South America: and the 
ferryman left his flat, and the ploughman his furrow, 
for postsof honor in the army of Bolivar. For 
some, the decrees of their banishment were revok- 
ed, and they returned to “la belle France,”—for 
which in their exile they had felt all maladie du 
pays, to preside in her senates, or to head her armies. 
Seeing their leaders thus leaving them. the emi- 


grants in large numbers returned to their native 
country, or sought more congenial homes in our 


ILLINOIS. 

Stare pest. We have thrown together the prin- 
cipal items of our state debt as we find them in the 
messages and reports of the last legislature. We 
think the aggregate and items given not greatly in 
error. 


Sometime hereafter we intend, if possible, to fur- 
nish an exact statement. The gross amount as we 
have given it, rises to over nineteen millions of dol- 
lars. We recollect in a speech of Mr. Browning’s in 
the state senate, near two years ago, that he stated 
the debt of this state in 1842, would amount to 22 
millions. If we go on hypothecating and otherwise 
disposing of state bonds, it will exceed that sum. 


Estimated debt of this state. 
Amount of state debt reported by the 
governor, Nov. 26, 1840, $13,643,601 83 
Amount of state bonds in the hands of 
the assignees of Wright & Co. for 


southwestern cities. The rights of the soil passed 
into the hands of a few. Congress, at intervals, ex- 
empted them from the requisitions of the grant, and 
ultimately included them in the provisions of the ge- 


which the state is responsible, 1,200,000 00 
neral pre-emption law of 1833. The colony thus | Internal improvement scrip Buci ~ « 
passed away; and though there are many of the ori-| December last 1,341,959 59 
ginal families, at least of their descendants, yet re- | Debt to State banik nerned sineae 
siding in the country, a stranger would in vain look| November 5. 1840. sa 200,000 00 
among the black lands and the broad cotton fields of | Bonds issued in 1841 or Northern 
Marengo, for the simple patches upon which the| Cross rail road i 100,000 00 
Duke of Dantzic, or Count Clausel attempted to cul- | Bonds hypothecated by Dr. Barrett 
tivate the olive and the vine.” to pay January interest, 300,000 00 

Bonds hypothecated to the U. S. bank 
OHIO. not redeemed, 100,000 00 
Mernopist Conrerence. From the returns made | Bonds hypothecated by Gen. White- 

to the Ohio annual conference lately held at Urbana,| sides to pay July interest, 840,000 00 
it appears that the nnmber of members in it is 56,027 | Recent (supposed) issue of canal state 
whites, 605 colored, and 422 local ministers. The| bonds by the governor, 500,000 00 


number of members in the Northern Ohio confer- 
ence is 24,407. 


Map River ann Laxe ERIE RAIL ROAD, On1o.— 
The above road is now finished for exceeding thirty 
miles, and we see that the cost of this thirty miles is 
stated to have been about $200,000. The contracts 
were taken at the highest prices which prevailed a 
few years past, and the 3ame work can now be done 
at much lower rates. At the above, however, the 
cost is near two-thirds Jess than similar roads are 
[Cincinnati Gaz. 


In all $19,125,561 42 

Besides this sum a considerable amount of scrip 
has been issued by the secretary of state, auditor and 
treasurer, as a bourd, to settle up the affairs of the 
internal improvement system. 

Of this sum $807,585 39, is due to the school fund; 
and $477,919 44 on account of “surplus rever ue”— 
which last sum, however, has been remitted by con- 
gress—leaving as the debt of this state, at the pre- 
sent time, the sum of $18,646,641 98—and probably 
there are some items yet to be added. 

Can the people of Illinois at this time pay the in- 
terest on our state debt? We might, perhaps, with 
more propriety ask, can they ever pay it? Surely 
neither interest or principal, if the present plan of is- 
suing and disposing of state bonds is continued. 

[Sangamo ([ll.) Journal. 


From Bicknell’s Reporter. 
GREENVILLE, Bonn Co. (Itu.) Ocr. 30, 1841. 
M. T. Miller, esq. editor of Bicknell’s Reporter: 

Sir: I have before me a New York paper of the 
28th September, in which I find mysell very unex- 
pectedly complimented over the ambiguous signature 
of “ten citizens of Illinois.” Since many of your 
readers, in a more especial manner that portion of 
them who are bond holders, take a deep interest in 
the subject of the Illinois state debt, I trust that a 


contracted for in the east. 


INDIANA. 

THE LEGISLATURE convened on Dec. 6th. In the 
house on election for speaker Jno. W. Davis receiv- 
ed 54 votes, J. G. Marshall 40, scattering 4. Both 
houses completed their organization. 


GoverNnor’s messaGe. We have only had time 
to give it hasty perusal, but from what we have seen 
we are much pleased. The governor seems dispos- 
ed to present the true situation of the state without 
concealing any facts. The suspended debt of India- | 
na is set down at THREE MILLIONS THREE 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, in relation to which, the governor adds: 
Noah Noble, esq. the fund commissioner, has been 
assiduously engaged through the present year in the 
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love of justice, no less than a sense of duty to the 
` public, may induce you to give me a privilege in 
your columns especially as I know the Reporter cir- 
culates very widely throughout the west. 

The excitement among the people of Hlinois rela- 
tive to the growing state liabilities, has been sponta- 
neous, and so far as my observation extends, univer 
sal, particularly among the farmers. The charge 
brought against me of originating this excitement, is 
peculiary inapplicable, since the discussion of the 
subject in this county which led to the adoption of, 
the “Bond county memorial,” was commenced without 
an knowledge. A county meeting was called, 
which assembled in this place on the 17th Feb. last, 
at noon day, in the court house, which was filled to 
overflowing, when the memorial so much condemn- 
ed was brought forward and adopted with almost un- 
paralelled unanimity. Seven persons only voting in 
the negative. This memorial was published with a 
notice of the vote and other proceedings, and the sig- 
natures of the president, secretary and committee of | 


year since, and that the state bonds have been sold at 
fifty-six cents on the dollar, whilst the bank stock 
has been at no time higher than thirty-five since that 
period. The bank is now under its fourth year of 
suspension. The dividend last year accruing to the 
state from this institution was six thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 
It is perhaps in the Pe 

the present amount of liability incurred by the pro- 
fuse issue of bonds, state scrip and drafts, no official 
account having reached the public ear since the com- 
mencement of the legislative sung in November 
1840. Among the wild provisions of the unconstitu- 
tional revenue act of February last, the governor is 
required to issue bonds for the purpose of paying in- 
terest on the state debts, which bonds shall be sold by 
the fund commissioners ‘‘for the best price they will com- 
mand!” 


seven, who reported the memorial attached. Seve-|a portion of the state debt. 


ple of this county, and a portion sent to other parts. 184 


curred than those of Bond, and were no less exten-, New York American. 
sively circulated, were published about the same | 
time. By this mail [ inclose you printed copies of and Stebbins may be included in this new issue. 
the proceedings of both Montgomery and Bond coun- | 


ties. Isit not extraordinary, that after the lapse of' linois and Michigan canal have been diligently pro- 


eight months, “ten citizens of Illinois” in the city of, secuted throughout, during this season, and that the 


New York, should discover that this public demon- rail road to connect Springfield with Jacksonville and 
stration, so unfavorable to the sale of state bonds, ' the Illinois river has also been prosecuted and its 
was a mere “furce,” and the work of one disorganiz- ` completion promised during the present year. There 
or: appears to be no direct appropriation by law now in 
The Bond county memorial ought not to be con- existence for the prosecution of the canal, but it is 
demned by those who have never read it, nor by| well understood that under the divers enactments, 
those who do not understand the circumstances under re-enactments, repeals, partial] repeals and provisos, 
which the state debt has been created. One very | engendered by the internal improvement system, 
important misapprehension exists relative to the 
character of this debt;—that is,—in classing it with | 
other state debts that have been deliberately con-, make. 
tracted, with the knowledge and consent of the peo- 


wer of no one to determine 


It is a well known fact that the works upon the Il- | of our families. 


i 
an authority may be found, at least by implication, |other, and but little acquainted with the men who 
for any issue which the executive can be induced to compose the legislative body, and with the motives, 


In Governor Carlin’s message already alluded to! welfare, that actuate them. 


— 


To meet this indebtedness of seventeen and a half 
millions, there will be the Springfield and Meredocia 
rail road, and a still unfinished canal. Can any thing 
be reasonably expected from these sources during 
the present generation? Something may be realised 
from the bank stock, but it cannot be otherwise than 
trifling. Yet it would be unjust to cast an indiscri- 
minate censure upon the management of that insti- 
tution. Its officers are among our best citizens, and 
its supposed insolvency is an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the incorrect principles upon which it 
was instituted, prematurely developed by the gene- 
ral explosion of the credit system. The next re- 
gular session of the legislature will be held in De- 
cember, 1842. Should the present system be pur- 
sued, and nothing can check it but the impracti- 
_cability of selling state bonds at any price, the lia- 
bilities must exceed twenty millions before any ac- 


By an act of the preceding December, bonds to count will be rendered to the people. No means 
the amount of three hundred thousand dollars were can be divised to meet this debt but a resort to di- 
hypothecated to meet the interest due in January on rect taxation. 
The amount of state bear it? 
ral hundred copies were distributed among the peo-! scrip issued for other purposes during the session of | 


Are the people able and willing to 


This state counts a population of less than half a 


1, or of unregistered bonds, scrip and drafts million, of which probably less than serenty thousand 
of the state and elsewhere. The Montgomery coun-' issued previous to that time, is unknown to the peo- are tax 
ty proceedings, that are no less strong in denouncing ' ple. In August last the appearance of a new issue first ru 
e transactions under which the state debt was in-| to the amount of one million was announced in the them from the weather. 
It is to be hoped that the buy, and but little to sell. 
eight hundred and thirty-four thousand to McAlister us isexpended in purchasing land, and in making such 


prn, The mass of the people live in the 
e log house which was thrown up to protect 
They have everything to 
All that we bring with 


‘improvements as are indispensable to the sustenance 
Compare our means with those of 
the state of New York. The whole trading capital 
of this state does not exceed two anda half mil- 
lions in amount, whilst that of New York cannot be 
estimated at less than one hundred millions. The 
present state debt of New York does not greatly ex- 
ceed that of Hlinois—yet her securities sell at a dis- 
count of fifteen per cent. What, then, should be the 
discount on ours: 

Our population is thinly scattered over a large ter- 
tory; strangers, not only to the country, but toeach 


other than those which should promote the general 


he legislature, in its 


ple,—that are not excessive in amount,—and that’ of November 20, 1840, he makes the total amount of ; ruinous proceedings, has been accused of submitting 
are correctly and judiciously invested. To divert state liabilities $13,643,601 83. He then remarks, | to bank dictation. The bank is the fiscal agent of the 
the proceeds of such an investment from a public “deducting from the above amount 1,336,419 44 be- state by a law of 1837; and the whole revenue of the 


creditor, would require a degree of moral obliquity , 
which it is to be hoped the people of no American, which are not paid for, and the state pays interest 
state possesses:—It is believed, however, that the Il-; upon 12,207,182 393—annual interest thereon 732,430- 
linois state debt is entitled to no one attribute of this . 92.” Nothing can be more explicit than this state- 
category. On the contrary, that it has been inconsi-| ment. 
derately made, without the knowledge or consent of ; 
the people,—that it is overwhelming in amount,— 
and that the money procured has been wretchedly 
squandered. 

it is very important to the holders and to the pur- 
chasers of Illinois bonds to possess a correct know- 
ledge of our state debt, and of the ability and dispo- 
sition of the people to pay it. 1 will not say that the 
“ten citizens of Illinois” in their address to bond 
holders have wilfully misrepresented or withheld 
facts, but were [ required to give an opinion of their 
statements I should pronounce them altogether erro- 
neous,—and no honest man who is aware of the wide 


July last upon eleven millions due in Europe was at 
the rate of forty cents upon the dollar. We will 
now add the debt and interest together up to January 
1842. i 
Amount of debt November 20, 1840, by report of 
the governor and fund commissioner $13,643,601 
Amount of bonds issued under act of Dec. 
1840, to meet interest f 300,000 
Amount of spcific appropriation for Nor- 
thern Cross rail road 
Amount of 1 year’s interest on 12,607,000 
tobe met by hypothecation of state 


? 


spread misery which falls upon the innocent purcha-| bonds at 40 cents on the dollar 1,890,000 
sers of such security, or upon their destitute and — 
helpless families, can remain silent whilst so fatal a 15,933,000 


misconception on this subject prevails. 

The obstinacy of the public mind in sustaining a 
delusion relative to the value of stocks, has been too 
well exemplified in the case of the late bank of the 
United States. An experienced dealer, however, is 
thoroughly aware of the fact, that that stock which 
declines in the market to fifty cents or less on the 
dollar, and continues down after sufficient time has 
been allowed to inquire into its intrinsic value, never 
rises again, but must continue to sink, until the mar- 
ket is relieved of the nuisance. Yet he will buy and 
sell so long as dupes may be found to purchase. 

in November, 1840, a statement made by Dr. Bar- 
rett, then fund commissioner, disclosed to the people 
-of Illinois the alarming fact, that their state debt 
amounted to thirteen millions six hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. ‘The message of Governor Carlin 
to the legislature corroborated this fact. About 
twenty-six hundred thousand dollars of this amount 
was supposed to be at the disposal of the state bank. 
With regard to this bank it may be enough here to 


This view will show us that the debt on the a 
proaching January cannot be less than sixteen mil- 
lions. To this must be added the whole expense of 
works on the [llinois and Michigan canal for the 
present year. This amount may be conjectured from 
that of the last year, which was about fourteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Allowing the labor to be 
more economically applied, the state bonds, which 
comprise the only means for meeting the expense, 
being our whole stock in trade, have depressed in 
market value not less than 25 per cent. since Novem- 
ber last. It would be safe to add one hundred thou- 
sand to the appropriation for the Northern Cross rail 
road, since the labor heretofore done upon that work 
required a million. 

he unknown amount of bonds, scrip and drafts 
may prove to be some hundreds of thousands, but we 
will call it one hundred thousand dollars only. It will 
thus appear that the probable addition should not be 
less than the following: 
For work on the Illinois and Michigan canal for 1841 


say that it was instituted like many others of less 1,400,000 

magnitude under the illusory impression that the le-| Additional allowance for Northern Cross 

gitimate object of banking was not to afford the op-| rail road 100,000 

portunity for those who had money to lend, to effect | Miscellaneous 100,000 

that object with safety and convenience to them- ee eae 

selves, and advantage to the public,—but for the pur- 1,600,000 

pose of furnishing means to men anxious to extend | To this add the undoubted amount as 

their business, whose spirit of enterprise outrun their| shown above l 15,900,000 

credit. It is known that a considerable portion of aoe 
bank aj Total of indebtedness to Jan. 1842, 17,500,000 


these bonds were not under the control of 


4 


1 


‘ 


ing the amount of surplus revenue, and bonds sold | state is paid immediately into the bank. The officers 


of the government—not only the executive and lezis- 
lative bodies, but the judiciary—can receive their 
pay only by an auditor’s warrant, drawn upon the 


It will be remarked that the recent hypothe- | state bank of Illinois; which that bank may, and does, 
cation of bonds to meet the semi-annual interest to : honor or reject at pleasure! The mass of our people 


have no means of obtaining a direct knowledge of 
these degrading, but important facts—does it follow, 
that they shall be mulcted to the amount of all they 
are worth, for such ignorance? Probably not. The 
constitution of the U. States, and of their own state 
are an ample guarantee against such legislative ex- 
cesses. The men who compose the legislative body 
are the agents of the people; the powers of these 


|ageots are defined by written constitutions, which 


| 


000 | are published, and accessible to every intelligent man, 


whether in Europe or America. Can it be held that 
this safeguard is not sufficient, but that the people shall 
assemble in mass at the seat of government, during 
their legislative session, to keep their servants within 
the pale of the constitution? These agents possess 
no power by which a debt of ten, twenty and a hun- 
dred millions, or even one million can be imposed 
upon the people. Not a debt has been incurred by 
any member of this confederacy, without a palpable 
violation of the constitution which holds these states 
together. Yet the people of Ilinois would not ap- 
peal to the constitution for protection did they sup- 
pose they were under a moral obligation to discharze 
these debts. To such as have doubts relative to the 
shameful deception practised upon the people by 
their agents, I recommend the perusal] of the report 
of the select committee, appointed by the house of 
representatives to investigate the scrip accounts of 
the board of public works during the last session, 
consisting of J. W. Ormsbee, R. Murphy, of Cook, 
A. W. Cavarly, W. H. Henderson and W. A. Mins 
shall. . i 

The object of the bond county memorial was to 
put the legislature and the public on their guard 
against the further issue of state bonds. The people 
of Illinois may feel but little interest in them, and by 
allowing the amount to increase, all hope of future 
payment might be wholly extinguished; yet no ho- 
nest man should remain silent whilst the markct is 
flooded with issues which he must condemn as frau- 
dulent, under the known impossibility of ultimate re- 
demption. And the innocent bond holders may rest 
assured that the very citizens of Illinois who are 
now so anxious to maintain the credit of this pre 
posterous issue, will be the first to turn their backs 
upon them, when it is ascertained that no more mo 
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ney can be raised upon the prostituted faith of an abus- 
ed people. The legislature may not repudiate the debt, 
but the people will never pay it. The present gene- 
ration could not do it; and were it possible to apply 
any compulsory process to effect a payment, it would 
result, not in accomplishing that object, but in depo- 
pulating the state. ill the people of the next ge- 
neration assume a debt which their fathers pronunc- 
ed a fraud? 


An unjust personal attack injures no one but the 
assailant. If I have succeeded in showing the legi- 
timacy and propriety of the bond county memorial, 
or assisted in opening the eyes of an innocent public 
to the true value of [llinois bonds, I shall be gratified 
at having accomplished the object of my letter. Re- 
spectfully, WILLIAM S. WAIT. 


From the St. Louis Pennent. 

The condition of Illinois is truly deplorable. We 
first see her immense internal ‘improvement fund 
squandered by profligate legislatures as commission- 
ers, so that, after an investment of over $10,000,000 
for public works, scarcely a mile of her canals and 
rail roads has yet been completed so as to afford an 
income to the state; now comes a ruinous negotiation 
of her bonds through an agency; and last, though not 
least, she has the astounding intelligence that her 
agent in London-refuses to give up the bonds which 
were placed in his hands for negotiation. 


The editor of the Alton Telegraph says that hither- 
to he has been in favor of aying the interest on the 
state debt, but now he thinks the only course to pur- 
sue is to follow the example of Indiana and stop the 
payment of interest, unless the bond holders will re- 
ceive the bonds at par in payment. He remarks: 
“Tho impracticability of laying a direct tax upon 
the people, at this time, the depressed rates of our 
bonds in the market, notwithstanding the hitherto 
prompt payment of our interest; and the constant in- 
crease of that debt by the continual issue of more 
bonds which are sacrificed at ruinous rates to pay in- 
terest, are all considerations which bave awakened 
in the public mind the most intense solicitude. 
thing is very certain, and that is, the people of this 
state will no longer countenance payment of our in- 
terest upon the terms in which it has been done for 
the last twelve months. The course is a Suicidal one, 
which neither sophistry nor reason can sustain; and 
the quicker a stop is put to it the better it will prove 
both for our creditors and us.” 


DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE 
PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
RELATING TO THE DETENTION OF AMERICAN VESSELS 
ON THE AFRICAN CoasT By BRITISH ARMED CRUI- 
SERS., 


LORD PALMERSTON TO MR. STEVENSON. 
ign office, August 5, 1841. 
The undersigned, her majesty’s principal secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, has received two notes, 
addressed to him on the 13th of N ovember, 1840, and 
on the Ist of March last, by Mr. Stevenson, envo 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 


States, complaining of the search and detention of | 
the United States vessel “Douglas,” and of the ill 


Seagram, 


One | 


the commanding officcr of her majesty’s ships on 
that coast of an agreement entered into by that officer 
with Commander Paine, of the U. States navy, for 
searching and detaining ships found trading in slaves 
under the United States flag; and Lieut. Seagram 
having, on the 21st October, 1839, met with the ship 
“Douglas,” carrying the flag of the union, he board- 
ed her, and made inquiries as to the voyage for which 
she was bound. Lieutenant Seagram was received 
on board the “Douglas” 


relating to her voyage; but he ascertained that she 
was bound to the river Brass, and he found on board 
of her seven Spaniards who were going to that river, 
where no trade but the slave trade is carried on. 


Lieutenant Seagram requested to see the papers of 
the “‘Douglas;” but the captain of the “Douglas” 


could produce no custom house clearance, and had 


made an entrance on his log that, on leaving the Ha- 
vana, he could not procure one, and that he had re- 


turned to the harbor to obtain such a paper, but had 
left the harbor again without it. This circumstance 
appeared suspicious to Lieutenant Seagram; and, on 
examining the 
“Douglas,” he 
signed to a well 


ed. 
Lieutenant Seagram 


conceived it was protected by 


Lieutenant Seagram that her cargo was Spanish, and 
had been shipped as American 
of avoiding seizure. 


The hatches of the vessel 


amine her, it was discovered 
for the slave trade, with leaguers, hoops and staves, 
a slave deck, in planks, aud three complete slave 
coppers. 


Lieutenant Seagram reports that, under these cir- 


cumstances, he should have sent the “Douglas” to 


the United States, to be delivered up to the authori- 


ties of that country, but that he had received orders 
from the commanding officer of her majesty’s vessels 
on the coast of Africa not to send any vessels to the 
United States until he should have been informed 
what course the United States government took as to 
the slave vessels “Eagle” and “Clara,” which had 
been sent to the United 


officer, with a view to assist the American govern- 


ment in preventing the abuse of the national flag of 


the union. 


But Lieutenant Seagram, not having received an 
information on this point f 
ter the detention of the 
duty then to release the 
taining her longer, 
States. 


“Douglas,” thought it his 


or sending her to the United 


majesty’s brig ‘“Temagant,”’ employed on the coast! which she was engaged was in fact a Spanish enter- 


of Africa in suppressing the slave trade. 
In these two communications from Mr. 


prise were strong enough to have warranted her con- 


Stevenson | demnation in the British and Spanish courts as a 


it is stated that on the 21st October, 1839, Lieutenant! Spanish slaver. 


Seagram boarded the “Douglas” while she was ur- 
suing her voyage on the coast of Africa, examined 
the ship’s papers and the passengers’ Passports, broke 
open the hatches, hauled down the American flag, 
and seized the vessel as a slaver; that he kept pos- 
session of her during eight days, 
Ist October, 1839, to the 29th of 
that the officers and men of the 


namely, from the! 


the same month; | and, as none of her men died until after 
“Douglas” became months, there seems no 
ill from their exposure to the pun, and that, in con-| death of the two men 


With respect to the assertion that three men died 
from the effects of exposure to the sun, in conse- 
quence of the detention of the vessel, the undersign- 
ed has to state that it appears that the vessel remain- 
ed, on her own account, in the African Seas two 
months after her detention by Lieutenant Seagram; 
those two 

reason to suppose that the 
in question was occasioned 


sequence, three of them died, and the captain is still} by the detention of the vessel by Lieutenant Sea- 


in bad health. And Mr. Stevenson expresses the, 


confident expectation of the president of the United 
States that her majesty’s government will make 
prompt reparation for the conduct of Lieutenant 
Seagram in this case, and will take efficient means 
to prevent the recurrence of such abuses. 


The undersigned has, in re ly, to state that, in pur- 
surance of the wish expressed s Mr. Stevenson on the 
part of his government, a strict investigation has, by 
order of the lords of the admiralty, been made into 
the particulars of this case, and the result is as fol- 
lows: 

Licutenant Seagram, commanding her majesty’s 
ship ‘*Termagant,” employed in suppressing the slave 
rade on the coast of Africa, had been apprized by 


gram. 

With respect to the statement that Lieutenant 
Seagram ordered the American flag to be hauled 
down, it is to be observed that the master of the 
“Douglas,” in his protest declares that he himself, 
and not Lieutenant Seagram, ordered the United 
[States] flag to be hauled down. 


As to any loss of provisions or stores, it is stated 
by the American master that the English prize crew 
brought their provisions with them to the “Douglas,” 
and he does not even assert that they consumed any 
provisions belonging to the ‘‘Douglas,” or that any 
of the stores of that vessel were lost. 

With respeet to-the allegation of the American 
master that the prize crew had secreted one demi- 


with great incivility, and a 
disinclination was shown to reply to any questions 


papers produced by the captain of the 
found that the “Douglas” was con- 
known slave trader, Don Pablo Teisas, 
who was then on board of her, and to whom the slav- 
ing vessels “Asp” and “Lark,” which had been re- 
cently condemned for slave trade, had been consign- 


pressed for permission to ex- 
amine the hold of the vessel, and the consignee gave 
him permission to examine her freight, because he 
the United States flag; 
and, under the same impression, he acknowledged to 


solely for the purpose 


having then been open- 
ed, and Lieutenant Seagram having proceeded to ex- 
that she was fitted out 


States by the commanding 


at the end of eight days af- 


“Douglas,” instead of de- 
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john of rum, forming part of the carzo of the vessel, 
it seems probable that there is an error in that alle- 
gation, because the hatches of the vessel were opened 
and closed again in the presence of Licutenant Sea- 
gram, and no complaint was made to that officer, 
either by the master or the consignee, that any loss 
or damage had been done to the cargo. 

Indeed, the master, on resuming the charge of his 
vessel, declared to Lieutenant Seagram that he had 
no complaint to make. 

From the foregoing statement, it will appear that 
the visit, the search, and the detention of the ““Dou- 
glas,” by Lieutenant Seagram took place under. a 
full belief, on the part of that officcr, that he was 
pursuing a course which would be approved by the 
government of the United States; and in his conduct 
towards the crew of the vessel he appears scrupu- 
lously to have avoided any act which would justly 
give cause of offence to a friendly power. 


The undersigned has therefore to express the con- 
fident hope of her majesty’s government that, upon a 
consideration of the whole case, the government of 
the United States will be of opinion that, although 
the act of Lieutenant Seagram in detaining a United 
States slave-trading vessel was, in the abstract, irre- 
gular, yet the impression under which he did it, and 
the motives which prompted him to do it, exempt 
him from any just blame. 

But the undersigned cannot refrain from request- 
ing Mr. Stevenson to draw the serious attention of 
the government of the United States to this case, 
which affords a striking example of the manner in 
which the vessels and flag of the United States are 
employed by Spanish, Portuguese and Braziiian eri- 
minals, to protect their piratical undertakings, in 
utter contempt of the laws of the union, and in open 
defiance of the federal government. 


The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to Mr. Stevenson the assurance of his dis- 
tinguished consideration. PALMERSTON. 

A. STEVENSON, esq., &c. &e. Ke. 


LORD PALMERSTON TO MR. STEVENSON. 
Foreign Office, Aug. 5, 1841. 

The undersigned, her Britannic majesty’s secreta- 
ry of state for foreign affairs, has received the note 
which Mr. Stevenson, envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary from the United States of Ame- 
rica, addressed to him on the 27th of February last, 
complaining that the schooner “Iago,” bearing the 
United States flag, and commanded by Mr. Ado phus 
Dupony, had been detained by her majesty’s brigan- 
tine ‘“Termagant,” Lieutenant Seagram, and that the 
schooner “Hero,” under the United States flag, and 
commanded by Mr. B. McConnell, had been detained 
by her majesty’s brig Lynx. 

Mr. Stevenson complains, in the first place, that 
injury was done in these cases to the purposes of the 
voyage, and to the cargo and stores on board the ves- 
sel detained; and he contends, in the second place, that 
her majesty’s naval officers had no excuse, and much 
less any justification, for detaining these vessels; and 
he adds that it is wholly immaterial whether the ves- 
sels detained were equipped for, or actually engaged 
in, Slave traffic or not. F 

With re to the allegation of damages done to 
eca oF these vessels, the undersigned begs to 
remind Mr. Stevenson that the papers which he trans- 
mitted to the undersigned show that, in the case of 
the “lago,” the money which was lost was stolen by 
the crew of the “lago” while the master was absent 
on shore, and that it was not abstracted by the crew 
of the detaining vessel. And itis fair [to presume] that 
the chronometer and the watch, which were also lost 
on, board that vessel, were taken by the same persons 
who stole the money. 

With regard to the damage said to have been done 
to the cargo of the “Hero” during the search of 
that vessel, the undersigned has requested the board 
of admiralty to cause inquiries to be made upon that 
matter, and he will acquaint Mr. Stevenson with the 
result. 

With respect to the justification which the British 
officers had for detaining these American vessels, 
with regard to the detention of which Mr. Steven- 
son says that there is “no shadow of pretence for ex- 
ercising, much less justifying, the right of search or 
detention of vessels under the United States flag by 
vessels of her majesty’s navy,” the undersigned has 
tu state that a formal agreement was entered into 
on the 11th March, 1840, by the commanding officer 
of her majesty’s ships on the coast of Africa, and 
the officer commanding the vessel sent by the United 
States government to suppress the slave trade of 
the United States on the African coast; and by that 
agreement those officers, for the purpose of carrying 
into execution the “orders and views of their re- 
spective governments respecting the suppression of 
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knowledge the receipt of the note from Mr. Steven- 
son, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentia- 
ry from the United States at this court, dated the 
14th August, 1840, in reply to the note of the under- 
signed dated 23d April, 1840, on the subject of a com- 
plaint made by the American government against the 
officer in command of her majesty’s brig “Grecian,” 
for having boarded the American merchant ship 
“Susan,” when off the light of Cape Frio, in the 
month of April, 1839. 

The undersigned begs leave to state to Mr. Ste- 
venson, in reply to the remarks contained in his last 
note, that her majesty’s government do not pretend 
that her majesty’s naval officers have any right to 
search American merchantmen, met with in time of 
peace at sea; and if in some few cases such mer- 
chantmen have been searched, when suspected of 
having been engaged in slave trade, this has been 
done solely because the British officer who made the 
search imagined that he was acting in conformity with 
the wishes of the United States government in endea- 
voring to hand over to the United States tribunals 
ships and citizens of the union found engaged ina 
flagrant violation of the law of the union. 

Such things, however, will not happen again, be- 
cause orders have been given which will prevent their 
recurrence. 

But there is an essential and fundamental diffe- 
rence between searching a vessel and examining her 
papers to see whether she is legally provided with 
documents entitling her to the protection of any 
country, and especially of the country whose flag she 
may have hoisted at the time. For though, by com- 
mon parlance, the word “flag” is used to express the 
test of nationality, and though, according to that ac- 
ceptation of the word, her majesty’s government ad- 
mit that British cruisers are not entitled, in time of 
peace, to search merchant vessels sailing under the 
American flag, yet her majesty’s government do not 
mean thereby to say that a merchantman can exempt 
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which are in their nature entirely different; will look 
to things, and not to words, and, perceiving the wide 
and entire distinction between that right of search 
which has heretofore been a subject of discussion be- 
tween the two countries, and that right of search 
which almost all other christian nations have mutu- 
ally given each other for the suppression of the slave 
trade, will join the christian league, and will no lon- 
ger permit the ships and subjects of the union to be 
engaged in undertakings which the law of the union 
punishes as piracy. 


The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to Mr. Stevenson the assurances of his distin- 
guished consideration. PALMERSTON. 

A. Stevenson, Esq. &c. 


Mr. Srevenson to Lorp ABERDEEN. 
32, Upper Grosvenor street, Sept. 10, 1841. 

The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minister 
pjenipotentiary from the United States, has the honor 
to acquaint the earl of Aberdeen, her majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretary of state for foreign affairs, that he has 
had the honor to receive the two communications ad- 
dressed to him by Lord Viscount Palmerston, her 
majesty’s late shea or secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, under date of the 27th ultimo, upon the aii: 
ject of the improper and harassing conduct of British 
cruisers towards the vessels and flag of the United 
States in the African seas. In communicating the 
decision of her majesty’s government upon the claims 
submitted to its consideration, it would have given 
the undersigned great satisfaction to have represent- 
ed that decision as one calculated to do justice to the 
individual claimants, and in accordance with the just 
rights and interests of his country. He had indulged 
a confident hope that the complaints which had been 
made upon the subject would have been followed not 
only by suitable atonement and reparation, but by an 


himself from search by merely hoisting a piece of | immediate abandonment of the system of wrong and 


bunting with the United States emblems and colors 
upon it; that which her majesty’s government mean 
is, that the rights of the United States flag exempt a 
vessel from search, when that vessel is provided with 
popor entitling her to wear. that flag, and proving 

er to be United States property, and navigated ac- 
cording to law. 


But this fact cannot be ascertained unless an officer 
of the cruiser whose duty it is to ascertain this fact 
ehall board the vessel, or unless the master of the 
merchantman shall bring his papers on board the 
cruiser; and this examination of papers of merchant- 
men suspected of being engaged in the slave trade, 
even though they may hoist a United States flag, is a 
proceeding which it is absolutely necessary that Bri- 
tish cruisers employed in the suppression of the slave 
trade should continue to practice and to which her 
majesty’s government are fully persuaded that the 
United States government cannot, upon consideration, 
object; because what would be the consequence of a 
contrary practice? 

What would be the consequence, if a vessel en- 
gaged in the slave trade could protect herself from 
search by merely hoisting a United States flag? Why, 
it is plain that in such case every slave trading pi- 
rate, whether Spanish, Portuguese, or Brazilian, or 
English, or French, or of whatever nation he might 
be, would immediately sail under colors of the Unit- 
ed States; every criminal could do that, thouzh he 
could not procure genuinc American papers; and 
thus all the treaties concluded among the Christain 
powers, for the suppression of slave trade, would be 
rendered a dead letter. Even the laws of England 
might be set at defiance by her own subjects, and the 
slave trade would be invested with complete impuni- 
T Her majesty’s government are persuaded that 
the United States government cannot maintain a doc- 
trine which would necessarily lead to such monstrous 
consequences; but the undersigned is bound in duty 
frankly to declare to Mr. Stevenson that to such a 
doctrine the British government never could or would 
subscribe. The cruisers employed by her majesty’s 
government for the suppression of slave trade must 
ascertain, by inspection of papers, the nationality of 
vessels met with by them under circumstances which 
justify a suspicion that such vessels are engaged in 
slave trade, in order that, if such vessels are found 
to belong to a country which has conceded to Great 
Britain the mutual right of search, they may be 
searched accordingly; and that, if they be found to 
belong to a country which, like the United States, 
has not conceded that mutual right, they may be 
allowed to pass on, free and unexamined, to con- 
summate their intended iniquity. Her majesty’s 
government feels convinced t at the United States 
government will see the necessity of this course of 
proceeding. — : 

But her majesty’s government would fain hope that 


the day is not far distant when tne government of the | is, that the rights of the Uni 


violence to which the vessels and commerce of the 
United States had been so long exposed, through the 
misconduct of British cruisers in the African seas. 
This course he had expected, not less from the 
ustice of her majesty’s government than the friend- 


iy relations subsisting between the two countries. 


It is, therefore, with painful surprise and regret 
that the undersigned now learns from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s communications that these proceedings of her 
majesty’s cruisers have not only been approved and 


| justified, and the injuries which ensued to remain un- 


redressed, but that a right is now asserted by her 
majesty’s government over the vessels and flag of the 
United States, involving high questions of national 
honor and interest, of public law and individual 
rights. 


Having heretofore, in his correspondence with 
Lord Palmerston, discussed the merits of these claims 
and the principles involved in them, and presented 
the views and expectations of his government upon 
the subject, the undersigned does not feel it incum- 
bent upon him, at this time, to open again the gener- 
al discussion, or recapitulate the particular circum- 
stances by which these cases might justly claim to be 
distinguished. Referring Lord Aberdeen to the pre- 
vious correspondence which has taken place, the un- 
dersigned will refrain from the further discussion of 
the individual cases, and content himself with a brief 
examination of those parts of Lord Palmerston’s 
notes in which a power is, for the first time, distinct- 
ly asserted by her majesty’s government over the 
vessels and flag of the United States, in time of peace, 
on the high seas. In order to ascertain the precise 
nature and character of this new and extraordinary 

wer, it may be proper to quote those parts of his 
ordship’s communication in which it is asserted.— 
They are in the following words: 


«The undersigned begs leave to state to Mr. Ste- 
venson, in reply to the remarks contained in his last 
note, that her majesty’s government do not pretend 
that her majesty’s naval officers have any right to 
search American merchantmen met with in time of 
peace at sea; but there is an essential and fundamen- 
tal difference between searching a vessel and examin- 
ing her papers to see whether she is legally provided 
with documents entitling her to the protection of any 
country, and PEN of the country whose flag she 
may have hoisted at the time. For though, by com- 
mon parlance, the word flag is used to express the 
test of nationality, and though, according to that ac- 
ceptation of the word, her majesty’s government ad- 
mit that British cruisers are not entitled, in time of 
peace, to search merchant vessels sailing under the 
American flag, yet her majesty’s government do not 
mean thereby to say that a merchantman can exempt 
herself from search by merely hoisting a piece of 
bunting with the United States emblems and colors 
upon it; that which her majesty’s government mean 
States fag exempt a 


mn a a a a a 


vessel from search when that vessel is provided with 


papers entitling her to wear that flag, and proving . 


her to be United States property, and navigated ac- 
cording to law.” And again: ‘The cruisers employ- 
ed by her majesty’s government for the suppression 
of slave trade must ascertain, by inspection of the 
papers, the nationality of vessels met with by them 
under circumstances which justify a suspicion that 
such vessels are engaged in slave trade, in order that, 
ifsuch vessels are found to belong to a country which 
has conceded to Great Britain the mutual right of 
search, they may be searched accordingly; and that, 
if they be found to belong to a country which, like 
the United States, has not conceded that mutual right, 
they may be allowed to pass on, free-and unexamin- 
ed, to consummate their intended iniquity.” 

Here is a direct assertion of a right, on the part of 
British cruisers, to board and detain all vessels sailing 
under the flag of the United States, whether Ameri- 
can or not, for the purpose of ascertaining, by an ex- 
amination of their papers, their national character, 
and deciding whether they are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the flag of the country under which they sail. 
Now, it is proper to remark that the attempt which 
his lordship makes to distinguish between the right 
of search (a right, however, which he disclaims) and 
that which he asserts, is wholly fictitious. They are 
essentially the same, for all the purposes of the pre- 
sent discussion. Indeed, the right to board, detain, 
and decide upon the national character of vessels na- 
vigating the ocean in time of peace, may justly be re- 
garded as more odious and insulting, and giving place 
to wider and more important injuries, than the right 
of search, which is purely a belligerent right, and 
cannot be enforced in time of peace. But if the dis- 
tinction was admitted to be a sound one, yet nothing 
would be gained in support of the right which Lord 
Palmerston claims for her majesty’s government.— 
The inquiry must still arise, whether a power even 
of visitation or detention can be rightfully and lawfully 
exercised by one nation over the ships of another, in 
time of peace, upon the high seas. That it cannot, 
the undersigned will now proceed briefly to show. 

And, first, as to the principles of public law and 
the usage of nations. By these it is expressly declar- 
ed that the vessels of all nations, in time of peace, 
navigating the ocean, shall be exempt from every 
species and purpose of interruption and detention, un- 
less engaged in some traffic contrary to the law of 
nations, or expressly provided for by treaty or com- 

ct. Now, although piracy is admitted to be an of- 
fence against the public law, and therefore punisha- 
ble in every country, and by every nation, no matter 
where-committed, it must yet be borne in mind that 
all piracies are not offences against the law of na- 
tions. Piracy, therefore, by international law, and 
that which may be made so by the municipal law of 
particular states, are essentially of a difterent cha- 
racter, and to be treated accordingly. Hence it is 
that offences declared to be piracy by the municipal 
Jaws of any state can only be tried and punished by 
the country within whose jurisdiction, or on board of 
whose ships on the ocean, the offence may have been 
caminiited. Now, slave trade is not cognizable un- 
der the law of nations. Although prohibited by 
most nations, and declared to be prany by their lawa, 
and especially by the statutes of Great Britain and 
the United States, it is yet not an offence against the 
public law, and its interdiction cannot be enforced by 
the ordinary right of visitalion, detention, or aE a 
in the manner that it might be if it was piracy by the 


law of nations. That this is the acknowledged doc- 


trine of international law cannot, ìt is presumed, be 


doubted. lt is so expressly declared by all writers 
upon the law of nations, and has been acknowledged 
by the British government, through its highest judi- 
cial tribunals. Hcr annals are full of instruction on 
the subject. The following is the language held by 
one of her most distinguished jurists: 


«We are disposed to go as far in discountenancing 
this odious traffic as the Jaw of nations and the prin- 
ciples recognised by English tribunals will allow us 
in doing; but beyond these principles we do not feel 
at liberty to travel. Formal declarations have been 
made and Jaws enacted in reprobation of this prac- 
tice, and plans, ably and zealously conducted, have 
been taken to induce other countries to follow our 
example, but at present with insufficient effect; for 
there are nations which adhere to the practice, un- 
der all the encouragement which their own laws 
give. What is, then, the doctrine of our own courts, 
of the laws of nations? Why, that this practice is 
to be respected; the slaves, if taken, to be restored 
to their owners; and, if not taken under innocent 
mistake, to be restored with costs and damages.” 
Again: “It would be, indeed, a most extravagant as- 
sumption, in any court of the law of nations, to pro- 
nounce that this practice, the tolerated, the approv- 
ed, the encouraged object of law, ever since man 
became subject to law, was legally criminal.” 


_—_ -_—— 


. dersigned feels himself at liberty to suppose. But if 
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Does her majesty’s government now mean to con- | independent state could ever submit to without sur- 
tend that the slave trade is contrary to the law of | rendering its independence and sovereignty, and dis- 
nations? On the contrary, is not the trade lawful to | regarding the high obligations of duty which it owes 
all governments who have not forbidden it, and, con- | to itself and the other nations of the world. Nor is 
sequently, no right given to any one nation over the | there any force in the view alleged by Lord Palmer- 
slave ships of another in time of peace, independent | ston, and upon which great reliance is placed, that 
of express treaty stipulations by which the extent of | the flag of the union is grossly abused by other na- 
the power to be exercised must be regulated? The | tions, asa cover to their slave trafick. To what ex- 
right, then, which Lord Palmerston asserts, derives | tent the flag of the United States may have been 
no support from the principles of the po law, | used for this purpose, the undersigned and his go- 
but is left to stand upon the grounds of expediency | vernment have no meansof judging. That it has 
and necessity, as the means of executing the existing | been grossly abused, however, Mer is too much rea- 
treaties for the suppression of the slave trade, and |son to believe and deplore; but, whatever this abuse 
without which his lordship asserts they would be- | may have been, it can have no just influence either 
come a dead letter. Whether this be so or not, the | to strengthen or weaken the right asserted by her 
undersigned has no means of judging, and deems it, | majesty’s government. 
therefore, unnecessary either to admit or deny it. In relation to the conduct of other nations, who 

The question is not whether the power asserted | seek to cover their infamous traffic by the fraudulent 
might be necessary or expedient, but whether any | use of the American flag, the government of the U. 
such power exists. It is incumbent then upon her | States cannot be responsible. It has taken the steps 
Majesty’s government to show upon what poo les | which it deemed best to protect its flag as well as its 
of justice and right it claims the power of deciding | character from abuse, and will follow it up by such 
upon the'right of an independent nation to navigate | other measures as may appear to be called for. 
the ocean in time of peace; and this, too, for the, ‘The government of the United States are not in- 
purpose of executing treaties to which such nation | sensible to the force of the considerations which be- 
is not a party, and consequently not bound. The |long to the subject of the African slave trade, nor 
signal error of Lord Palmerston is in assuming the | have they failed to manifest their sensibility to what- 
necessity and expediency of the power as proof of its | ever concerns its abolition. Nothing is further from 
existence. Was such a power ever before asserted | the wish of the American government than a desire 
in the manner or to the extent which is now done? |to increase the difficulties or throw obstacles in the 
On the contrary, has not the right of visitation and | way of the execution of the existing treaties for its 
search been always regarded as exclusively one of a | final extinction. This the undersigned has upon 
belligerent character? In proof of this, the under- | more than one occasion had the honor of assuring her 
signed need only refer Lord Aberdeen to the authori- | majesty’s government, and takes leave now to repeat 
ty of Great Britain herself on the subject: to Lord Aberdeen. Anxious, however, as the go- 

“I can find no authority” (says tie late Sir Wil- | vernment of the United States are to promote the 
liam Scott) “that gives the right of interruption to | views of her majesty’s government on this subject, 
the navigation of states upon the high seas, except | it cannot consent to do so by sacrificing the rights of 
that which the right of war gives to belligerents | its citizens or the honor of its flag. 
against neutrals. No nation can exercise a right of; Her majesty’s government cannot be insensible of 
visitation and search upon the common and unappro- | the importance aud value of guarding the rights of 
priated parts of the ocean, except upon the bellige- | neutrality from every species of violation. This duty 
rent claim.” And again: “No nation has the right | belongs especially to great and powerful nations, 
to force their way for the liberation of Africa, by {such as Great Britain and the United States, not 
trampling upon the independence of other states on | only as the best means of preserving peace, but giv- 
the pretence of an eminent good by means that are | ing security to weaker communities, under the sha- 
unJawful, or to press forward to a great principle by | dow of impartial justice. Among neutral nations 
breaking through other great principles which stand | there is probably not one more deeply interested 
in their way.” than the United States. Their attitude is that of a 

Now. of all the principles ever attempted to be | neutral and peaceful power. The consistent and 
established in the past history of the dominion of the | persevering policy of their government has been dis- 
sea, few probably could be selected of more offen- played in defence of the rights of neutrality and the 
sive and objectionable character than those asserted | liberty of the seas. Desirous to manifest cordial 
in Lord Palmerston’s note. Indeed, it is difficult to i good will to all nations, and maintain with each not 
believe that his lordship or her majesty’s govern- | only relations of the most perfect amity, but those of 
ment could seriously expect that any independent |a commercial character, upon the basis of a fair, 
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nation could for a moment acquiesce in doctrines iu- | equal, and just reciprocity, the United States will | pe 


volving the extravagant supposition of yielding to continue to give to their system of policy a sincere 
another the right of determining upon the terms and and steady adherence. Upon this basis the relations 
conditions upon which it should navigate the ocean between Great Britain and the United States, as well 
in a time of general and profound peace. Such a |as all other nations, can alone be expected to con- 
power once submitted to, and there would be no|tinue. The undersigned, therefore, is happy to see 
species of national degradation to which it might not | 1n these relations, as well as the justice of her ma- 
lead. That such would be the consequence, the un- : Jesty’s government and the firmness of his own, the 


est reason to expect not ‘only an abandonment of 
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it were admitted, fur the purpose of illustration, that 
sucha right was even doubtful, still the U. States, 
as well as other commercial nations, would be bound 
to demand its discontinuance, if attempted to be ex- 
ercised in the manner indicated in Lord Palmerston’s 
note. Under what restrictions and limitations could 
such a power be enforced? What competent tribu- 
nal would there be to determine upon the decrce of 
suspicion which is to justify the boarding and deten- 
tion, and the right of determining the national char- 
acter of all vessels under the flag of the U. States? 
Would it not make every subordinate commander of 
a British cruiser the exclusive Judge, and not only 
lead to angry and exciting irritations upon the ocean, 
but to painful discussions between the two govern- 
ments? What security would American merchant- 
men have against decisions made without evidence, 
or where al] the rules of evidence might be violated 
with impunity? Would it not, from its very nature, 
a power the exercise of which, in whatever 
form it might be guarded, could admit of no just 
limitation? The answer to these questions will best 
show how inconsistent with the peace of Great Bri- 
tain and the rights of other states the exercise of 
any such power would be attended. But it is unne- 
-oessary to press this, view of the subject further 
upon Lord Aberdcen’s attention. The objection is 
one of principle, and not of expediency, and is, there- 
fere, wholly incapable of being overcome by the 
manner or discretion with which the power might 
be exercised,or the limitations thrown around it. 
However softened in terms, or restricted, it must 
still be regarded as imposing restrictions upon the 
lawful commerce of neutral nations, and an innova- 
tion upon the liberty of the seas; a power which no 


the power which is now asserted, with the whole 
system of vexatious interruption and serveillance to 
which the vessels and commerce of the U. States 
have been subjected, but the future relations of the 
two countries placed upon the solid foundation of 
mutual interest and comity, and a more enlarged and 
liberal policy. 

These are the views which the undersigned has 
deemed it his duty to submit to Lord Aberdeen’s con- 
sideration, upon the doctrines contained in Lord Pal- 
merston’s note, of a character so new and alarming 
to national sovereignty and sensibility, and the friend- 
ly relations of the two countries. He has presented 
them with the frankness and earnestness which their 
importance merited, and with the high respect due 
to her majesty’s government. He has, therefore, no 
other duty now to perform than to transmit copies 
of Lord Palmerston’s communication to his govern- 
ment, and to protest, in the most solemn manner, 
against their doctrines, as alike inconsistent with the 
principles of public law, with the rights and sove- 
reignty of the United States, and with that sense of 
justice and right which belong to the British nation. 

The undersigned prays Lord Aberdeen to accept 
assurances of his high consideration and respect. 

A. STEVENSON. 

To the right hon. the Earl of Aberdeen. 

LORD ABERDEEN TO MR. STEVENSON. 
Foreign office, October 13, 1841. 

The undersigned, her majes principal secreta- 
ry of state for foreign affairs, has had the honor to 
receive the note of Mr. Stevenson, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the U. States of 
America, dated on the 10th of September, in con- 
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tinuation of a correspondence with the predecessor 
of the undersigned in this office, and relating to the 
visitation of vessels bearing the American flag and 
a of being engaged in the African slave 
trade. 

If the undersigned feels it necessary to offer some 
remarks upon the note of Mr. Stevenson, he is de- 
sirous of doing so in the manner best calculated to 
ensure a candid and impartial consideration; for he 
would deeply regret that any harshness or asperity 
of expression should aggravate the difficulties of a 
subject which is, at all times, but too liable to pro- 
duce excitement and irritation. The undersigned is. 
aware of the susceptibility of national feeling in all 
that affects national honor, and he requests Mr. Ste- 
venson to believe that it is with the most unfeigned 
respect for the rights, honor and independence of the 
United States, that he now proceeds to address him. 

The undersigned will forbear from entering into 
any particulars of the visitation of the vessels which 
has formed the principal matter of Mr. Stevenson’s 
complaint to her majesty’s government, and which 
has been fully discussed in his correspondence with 
the predecessor of the undersigned. 

That proceeding may have been justifiable or 
otherwise, and the undersigned will be prepared, if 
necessary, to enter with Mr. Stevenson into the de- 
tails of the question; but his present object is that of 
a more general nature. He is desirous of placing 
very briefly before Mr. Stevenson the consequences 
of those principles which he has laid down, and to 
appeal to his candor—the undersigned had almost 
said to the dictates of plain sense—in order to re- 
ject such a conclusion as that which must necessari- 

y flow from the argument contained in Mr. Steven- 
son’s note. 

Mr. Stevenson claims for the American flag an 
absolute exemption from all interference, and utterly 
denies the right of the British government, under 
any circumstances whatever, to visit in time of peace, 
merchant vessels bearing the flag of the union. 

Mr. Stevenson quotes the opinion delivered by 
Lord Stowell upon this subject, who declares that, in 
order to extirpate this odious traffic, it would not be 
lawful to capture vessels, even if they had slaves on 
board; and, also, that for the same purpose, however 
laudable, no right of search could be admitted to 
exist. 

Now the undersigned is the last person who would 
presume to question the authority of the distinguish- 
ed jurist to whom Mr. Stevenson has referred. But 
Mr. Stevenson will recollect that the judgment of 
Lord Stowell was delivered in the case of a French 
vessel which had actually been captured, and was 
condemned by a British tribunal. The sentence was 
reversed by Lord Stowell in the year 1817. At that 
riod, Great Britain had no reason to presume that 
the slave trade was regarded as criminal by the 
whole civilized world, or that all nations had united 
their efforts for its suppression. And, even if such 
had been the case, it would have been very far from 
affording any justification of the sentence reversed. 
But the undersigned must observe that the present 
happy concurrence of the states of Christendom in 
this great object not merely justifies, but renders in- 
dispensable, the right now claimed and exercised by 
the British government. The undersigned readily 
admits that to visit and search American vessels in 
time of peace, when thatright ofsearch is not grant- 
ed by treaty, would be an infraction of public law 
and a violation of national dignity and independence. 
But no such right is asserted. 

We sincerely desire to respect vessels of the United 
States, but we may reasonably expect to know what 
it really is that we respect. Doubtless the flag is 
prima fucie evidence of the nationality of the vessel; 
and if this evidence were, in its nature, conclusive 
and irrefragable, it ought to preclude al) further in- 
quiry. But it is sufficiently notorious that the flags 
of all nations are liable to be assumed by those who 
have no right or title to bear them. 

Mr. Stevenson himself fully admits the extent to 
which the American flag has n employed for the 
purpose of covering this infamous t : 


The undersigned joins with Mr. Stevenson in 
deeply lamenting the evil, and he agrees with him in 
thinking that the United States ought not to be con- 
sidered responsible for this abuse of their flag. But 
if all inquiry be resisted, even when carried no fur- 
ther than to ascertain the nationality of the vessel, 
and impunity be claimed for the most lawless and 
desperate of mankind in the commission of this fraud, 
the undersigned greatly fears that it may be regard- 
ed as somcthing like an assumption of that respon- 
sibility which has been deprecated by Mr. Steven- 
son. 

While Mr. Stevenson deplores the prevalence of. 
this abuse, and the nefarious character of the trade, 
can he be satisfied that no remedy should be applied 
or attempted? 
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The undersigned hopes and believes that the num- 
ber of bona fide American vessels engaged in the 


trade is very small, and thus the danger of interfe- 
rence with such vessels by British cruizers must be 
of rare occurrence. - 

Mr. Stevenson will admit that his objection to 
this interference would, under any circumstances, 
tend in its consequences to the protection of an abo- 
minable traffic, stigmatized by the whole Christian 
world; but the confession of Mr. Stevenson that the 
trade fs extensively carried on under the fraudulent 
use of the American flag, does in truth justify the 
whole claim put forward by the British government. 

It constitutes that reasonable ground of suspicion 
which the law of nations requires in such a case. 
The admitted fact of this abuse creates the right of 
inquiry. 

fia. undersigned renounces all pretension on the 
part of the British government to visit and search 
American vessels in time of peace. Nor is it as 
American that such vessels are ever visited. But it 
has been the invariable practice of the British navy, 
and, as the undersigned believes, of all navies in the 
world, to ascertain by visit the real nationality of 
merchant vessels met with on the high seas, if there 
be good reason to apprehend their illegal character. 

In certain latitudes, and for a particular object, the 
vessels referred to are visited, not as American, but 
either as British vessels engaged in an unlawfnl traf- 
fic, and carrying the flag of the United States for a 
criminal purpose, or as belonging to states which 
have by treaty conceded to Great Britain the right 
of seareh, and which right it is attemptad to defeat 
by fraudulently bearing the protecting flag of the 
union; or, finally, they are visited as piratical out- 
laws, possessing no claim to any flag or nationality 
whatever. 

Now, it can scarcely be maintained by Mr. Ste- 
venson that Great Britain should be bound to permit 
her own subjects, with British vessels and Bgjtish 
capital, to carry on before the eyes of British officers 
this detestable traffic in human beings, which the law 
has declared to be piracy, merely because they had 
the audacity tocommit an additional offence by fraudu- 
lently usurping the American flag. 

Neither could Mr. Stevenson, with more reason, 
affirm that the subjects of states which have granted 
to Great Britain right of search should be ena- 
bled to violate the obligation of their treaties, by dis- 
playing the flag of the union, contrary to the will 
and in defiance of the American government itself. 

Still less would Mr. Stevenson pretend to claim 
immunity for piratical adventurers who should en- 
deavor to shelter their lawless proceedings under the 


ir Te United States. 
But untess Mr. Stevenson be prepared to maintain 


these propositions, the whole fabric of his argument 
falls to the ground; for the undersigned admits, that 
if the British cruizer should possess a knowledge of 
the American character of any vessel, his visitation 
of such vessel would be entirely unjustifiable. 

He further admits that so much respect and honor 
are due to the American flag, that no vessel bearing 
it ought to be visited by a British cruizer except un- 
der the most grave suspicions and well founded doubts 
of the genuineness of its character. 

The undersigned, although with pain, must add, 
that if such visit should lead to the proof of the 
American origin of the vessel, and that she was 
avowedly engaged in the slave trade, exhibiting to 
view the manacies, fetters and other usual imple- 
ments of torture, or had even a number of these un- 
fortunate beings on board, no British officer could in- 
terfere further. 

He might give information to the cruizers of the 
United States, but it would not be in his own power 
to arrest or impede the prosecution of the voyage 
and the success of the undertaking. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the utmost caution is 
necessary in the exercise of the right claimed by 
Great Britain. While we have recourse to the ne- 
cessary, and indeed the only means for detecting im- 

osture, the practice will be carefully guarded, and 

imited to cases of strong suspicion. The undersign- 
ed begs to assure Mr. Stevenson that the most pre- 
cise and positive instructions have been issued to her 
majesty’s officers on this subject. 


The United States have stigmatized this abomina- 
ble trade in terms of abhorrence as strong as the peo- 
le of this country. They are also actively engaged 
in its suppression, But if, instead of joining their 
efforts to those of Great Britain, and jaboring with 
her for the attainment of this great blessing to huma- 
nity, the United States had wished to follow a differ- 
ent course, the reasoning employed in Mr Steven- 
son’s note is precisely such as would be resorted to 
for its defence and justification. 
The undersigned, with his conviction of the perfect 
good faith and sincerity of the government of the U. 
States, would almost fear to offend Mr. Stevenson 


even by disclaiming any such suspicion; but he be- 
lieves Mr. Stevenson will agree with him in lament- 
ing that the effects of the policy of the United States 
should have any tendency to create a different im- 
pression in the minds of those who are disposed to 
think less favorably and less justly upon the subject. 

Great Britain makes no pretension, claims no right, 
which she is not ready and desirous to concede to the 
United States. 

A mutual right of search, regulated in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the occurrence of ay irritating cir- 
cumstances, has always appeared to the undersigned 
to be the most reasonable, the most simple, and most 
effectual method of attaining the great object which 
both governments have in view. 

But this proposal has already been rejected by the 
United States, and the undersigned is not instructed 
again to offer it for consideration. 

It is for the American government alone to deter- 
mine what may be due to a just regard for their na- 
tional dignity and national interests; but the undersi 
ed must be permitted to express his conviction, that 
rights which have been mutually conceded to each 
by the governments of Great Britain and France can 
scarcely be incompatible with the honor and inde- 
pendence of any state upon the face of the earth. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
request of Mr. Stevenson to accept the assurances of 
his distinguished consideration. ABERDEEN. 

A. STEVENSON, Esq. &c. 

MR. STEVENSON TO LORD ABERDEEN. 
32, Upper Grosvernor street, Oct. 21, 1841. 

The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary from the United States of Ame- 
rica, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
note which Lord Aberdeen, her majesty’s gra tre 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, did him the ho- 
nor to address to him, under date of the 13th instant, 
in answer to the one from the undersigned of the 10th 
of September, relative to the visitation and interru 
tion to which the vessels and commerce of the Unit- 
ed States have been subjected by British cruisers in 
the African seas, and which has been made the sub- 
ject of complaint to her majesty’s government; and, 

aving considered with the attention which their im- 
portance merits the arguments presented by Lord 
Aberdeen’s note, the undersigned has now the honor 
to submit to his lordship’s consideration the observa- 
tions which he feels himself called upon to make. 

Before proceeding to do so, however, the under- 
signed will take occasion to remark that he shares 
eet in the opinion expressed by Lord Aberdeen as 
to the importance of avoiding, in the discussion of 
grave questions of national character, every thin 
calculated to embarrass or throw difficulties in the 
way of impartial and dispassionate consideration.— 
The undersigned, therefore, with great sincerity, as- 
sures Lord Aberdeen of the readiness and zeal with 
which he is disposed to conduct the negotiations be- 
tween the two countries on his part, in a manner the 
most conciliatory and best calculated to preserve 
peace; and that he should equally deplore with Lord 
Aberdeen that any harshness or asperity of expres- 
sion should be suffered to mingle in the discussion of 
a question involving national sensibility of feeling, 
and so liable, as his lordship justly supposes, to pro- 
duce excitement and irritation. He begs Lord Aber- 
deen, therefore, to believe that it is under the influ- 
ence of such feelings, and with the most perfect re- 
spect both for himself and for her majesty’s govern- 
ment, that he now proceeds to reply to those parts 
of his lordship’s note which he deems it his duty to 
notice. 

To enable him to do this, it may be important to 
ascertain what is the real question at issue between 
the two governments, and the precise nature of the 
power asserted by her majesty’s government over the 
vessels and commerce of the United States. It may 
be thus briefly stated: 


The government of Great Britain, with that of 
other nations, regarding the African slave trade as a 
great evil, united in measures for its abolition. For 
that purpose, laws were passed and treaties conclud- 
ed giving to the vessels of each of the contracting 
parties the mutual right of search, under certain li- 
mitations. Independent of these treaties, and under 
the principles of public law, this right of search could 
not be exercised. The United States were invited 
to become a party to these treaties; but, for reasons 
which they deemed satisfaetory, and growing out of 
the pecutiar character of their institutions and sys- 
tems of government, they declined doing so. They 
deemed it inexpedient, under any modification or in 
any form, to yield the right of having their vessels 
searched or interfered with, in time of peace, u 
the high seas. With the history of the negotiations 
which took place on this subject, between the two 
Sook ch esi Lord Aberdeen is doubtless informed. 

n the mean time some of the powers who were par- 


ties to these treaties, and others who refused to be- 
come 80, continued to prosecute their slave traffic; 
and, to enable them to do so with more effect, they 
resorted to the use of the flags of other nations; but 
more icularly that of the United States. To pre» 
vent this, and enforce her treaties, Great Britain 
deemed it important that her cruisers in the African 
seas should have the right of ene and examine 
ing all vessels navigating those seas, tor the purpose 
of ascertaining their national character. Against 
this practice the government of the United States 
protested, and the numerous cases out of which the 
present discussion bas arisen, became subjects of 
complaint and negotiation between the two govern- 
ments. Her majesty’s government, however, havi 
refused to make reparation in any of the cases, 
still asserting the right of her cruisers to continue the 
practice of detaining and examining all vessels on 
the coasts and in the African seas, it becomes impor- 
tant that the precise character and extent of the right 
thus claimed should be clearly ascertained. In the 
last note which the undersigned had the honor of ad- 
dressing to Lord Aberdeen, he attempted to show, in 
the first place, that the right asserted by ber majesty’s 
government, in Lord Palmerston’s note of the 27th of 
August, was substantially a right of search; and in the 
next place, that, if it was not, still the right of inter- 
ference in the manner asserted with the vessels or 
flags of other nations, not parties to these treaties, 
was not less unlawful and unjustifiable. 

Now, Lord Aberdeen disclaims the right of search- 
ing American vessels upon the high seas, and admits 
that to do so would be a gross infraction of the pub- 
lic law, and a violation of national sovereignty and 
independence. But his lordship contends that, in re- 

uiring vessels sailing under the flag of the United 
States to submit to the operation of examination, in 
the manner and for the objects proposed by his go- 
vernment, there would be no violation of national 
rights or honor, and, consequently, nothing to which 
the government of the United States ought rightfully 
to object. Upon this branch of the subject the un- 
dersigned does not intend to repeat the arguments 
contained in his previous correspondence with her 
majesty’s late principal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. Referring Lord Aberdeen to that correspon- 
dence, he will content himself with submitting such 
additional observations as his lordship’s last note has 
rendered necessary. 

Is the right, then, claimed by her majesty’s govern- 
ment less an infraction of the principles of public law 
and the rights of independent states than that of 
search, which is disclaimed? i 


Now, Lord Aberdeen will remark, that the right 


g| asserted by his predecessor for her majesty’s govern- 


ment is clear and explicit. It is thus stated in Lord 
Palmerston’s note: "That her majesty’s government 
have decided that the flag of the United States shall 
exempt no vessel (whether American or not) from 
search by her majesty’s cruisers in the African seas, 
unless such weasel shall be found provided with 

pers entitling her to the protection -of the flag she 
wears, and proving her to be United States’ proper- 
ty, and navigating the ocean according to law?” Of 
what law, however, whether public or municipal, 
his lordship does not state, but leaves to be inferred. 
This doctrine Lord Aberdeen is understood to affirm. 
Now, in the first place, here is an actual denial of 
the right of vessels of the United States to navigate 
the ocean in time of peace, without being subjected 
to detention and examination, and without proofof 
their being the property of citizens of the United 
States, and documented according to law. It const 
tutes the commandant of every British cruiser the 
exclusive judge to decide whether such vessels, in 
the language of his lordship, be “properly provided 
with papers entitling them to the protection of the flag 
they wear, and proving them to be United States ; 
and navigating the ocean according to lato.” hat es- 
sential difference, then, is there between the right of 
search, in its harshest form, and that of arresting 
the vessels of an independent nation on their voyage, 


‘compelling their officers to leave their vessels, and 


subjecting them and¢their papers to the examination 
and decision of every subordinate naval commanders? 
Is it not the right of placing British cruisers on any 
part of the ocean that her majesty’s government may 
select, and prescribing the terms upon which other 
nations are to participate in the freedom of the seas? 
Is it not, in effect, a claim of jurisdiction over the 
whole of the African coasts and seas, as exclusive 
as that which could only be enjoyed within the ao- 
knowledged limits of local sovereignty? To these 
questions but one answer can be given. It must be 
in the affirmative. But to what consequences would 
not such a power lead, if once submitted to? _ 
would itend? If Great Britain can exercise such 
wer, why may not other nations do the same? What 
is there to prevent those statea, especially, which 
have entered into treaties for the abolition of slave- 
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T from subjecting the vessels and commerce of the 
nited States to similar interruptions and embarrass- 
ments? 

Why should not Hayti (who has lately been induc- 
ed to prohibit the slave trade) authorise her cruisers 
to follow the example of her majesty’s government? 
By one of her recent laws upon the subject, she did 
assert a similar right; but it was afterwards chang- 
ed, at the instance of Great Britain, upon the ground 
that no nation had the right in time of peace to en- 
force the provisions of their laws and treaties against 
states who were not parties to them, and consequent- 
ly not bound by them. In the note addressed by the 
undersigned to Lord Palmerston, under date of the 
27th of February, 1841, and referred to in the one to 
Lord Aberdeen, allusion was made to the proceed- 
ings of her majesty’s government, under which the 
Haytian government were induced to change their 
laws At that time at least, it is presumed, her ma- 
jesty’s government had not determined to assert this | strain the slave trade of their own people upon the 
right of dominion over the seas. But, again, why ocean without violating the rights of other nations 
might not the right of search for seamen and deser- | and the freedom of the seas, then indeed the im- 
ters, and that of impressment, be defended upon the | punity of which Lord Aberdeen speaks will take 
principles of the present claim? Let it be supposed, | place. This may be deplored, but it cannot be avoid- 
for purposes of illustration, that Great Britain had' ed. But Lord Aberdeen asserts that it has been the 
entered into treaties with other nations, by which | invariable practice of the British navy, and he be- 
the right of search for seamen or deserters was given | lieves of all the navies in the world, to ascertain by 
to the vessels of each other, and that some of the: visit the real character of merchant vessels met with 
contracting states, in order to evade their engage- :' on the high seas, if there be good reason to appre- 
ments, should resort to the fraudulent use of the hend their illegal character. Now, the undersigned 
flags of other nations. And suppose, also, that with , must be excused for doubting whether any such prac- 
the view of enforcing these treaties, it should be! tice as that which Lord Aberdeen supposes, certain- 
deemed expedient to asserta right of boarding and} ly not to the extent now claimed, has ever prevailed 
examining, upon the high seas, the vessels of nations | in time of peace. In war the right of visitation is 
who had not surrendered the right, and were not! practised, under the limitations authorised by the 
parties to the treaties? Does Lord Aberdeen or her, laws of nations, but not in peace. What other na- 
majesty’s government believe that such a power, tion than Great Britain has ever asserted or attempt- 
would be tolerated by any independent nation upon | ed to exercise it? None, it is believed. There is ano- 
the face of the earth? And yet, what ditference | ther misapprehension, also, into which Lord Aber- 
would there be between such a case and the one un-| deen seems to have fallen that it may be important 
der consideration, except that the one would relate; to correct. 


denying to Great Britain, or any other nation, the 
right of seizing their vessels or punishing their sub- 
jects for any violation of their laws or treaties, pro- 
vided, however, it Should be done without violating 
the principles of public law or the rights of other na- 
tions. Nor are such the consequences which can 
fairly be deduced from the argument which he had 
the honor of addressing to Lord Aberdeen, and, which 
his lordship seems so greatly to have misapprehended. 
Great Britain has the undoubted right, and so have 
all other nations, to detain and examine the vessels 
of their own subjects, whether slaves or not, and 
whether with or without a flag purporting to be that 
of the United States; but, in doing this, it must be 
borne in mind that they have no color of right, nor 
will they be permitted to extend such interference to 
the vessels or citizens of the United States sailing 
under the protection of the flag of their country. 

If Great Britain or any other nation cannot re- 


- 


Jt relates to an admission which his. 


power can excuse it) that his lordship should have 
stated what the particular character and degree of 
the suspicion was to be which was alone to justify 
the interference of her majesty’s cruisers. That 
such a right as that claimed, if it existed, could not 
safely be confided to those of her majesty’s cruisers 
who have heretofore been in the habit of exercising 
it, the undersigned feels himself warranted in sup- 
posing. This, he presumes, will be satisfactorily 
shown by the cases which he has herctofore present- 
ed to her majesty’s government, and for which no 
reparation has yet been made.’ These cases will 
show the embarrassments and injuries to which the 
trade and commerce of the United States, through- 
out the whole of the African seas, have already been 
subjected by the vexatious seizures and detentions of 
her majesty’s cruisers, and in most of them without 
justification or excuse. 

That the right asserted by her majesty’s govern- 
ment may be considered as important, may not be 
doubted. Indced, the undersigned would not act 
frankly towards Lord Aberdeen if he were to pre- 
tend that the consequences of refusing the exercise 
of the right of the American government might not 
throw very great difficulties in the way of executing 
the existing treaties for the abolition of the slave 
trade; but, as he has taken occasion heretofore to 
observe, the admission can neither strengthen the 
claim of right nor diminish the force of the objec- 
tions to it on the part of the United States. 

There remains only one other part of Lord Aber- 
deen’s note which the undersigned deemed it neces- 
sary at this time to notice. Itis that in which his 

| lordship expresses the opinion that any right of search 
which shall have been conceded by two such govern- 
ments as France and Great Britain, can scarcely bo 
considered as incompatible with the honor and inde- 
pendence of any nation upon earth. Now, if Lord 
Aberdeen’s remark was intended to apply to the 
proposal which was made by her majesty’s govern- 


to slavery and the other to impressment?—subjects, 
probably, equally important in the view of her ma- 
jesty’s government. 

It was against the exercise of any such right that 
the distinguished jurist, to whom reference had been 
made, declared (whilst sitting as a court under the 
law of nations) “that no authority could be found 
which gave any right of visilation or interruption over 
the vessels and navigation of other statcs, on the high 
seas, except that which the right of war gives to bel- 
ligerents against neutrals; and that Great Britain had 
no right to force her way to the liberation of Africa, 
by trampling upon the rights and independence of 
other nations, for any good, however eminent.” 

Upon what principles, then, of public law or of 
common right or justice, such a power as that now 
asserted is to be defended or justified, her majesty’s 
government have not deemed it expedient to state.— 
As yet it has been left to stand for its whole efficacy 
. upon the grounds of expediency. The undersigned 
must therefore repeat the opinion, expressed in his 
note to Lord Aberdeen, that there is no essential dif- 
fercnce whatever between the right of search and 
that now asserted for her majesty’s government.— 
But Lord Aberdeen contends that, in resisting the 
exercise of this right in the form in which it has been 
made, the undersigned is necessarily compelled to 
claim, not only immunity for the flag of the United 
States and all the piratical adventurers who are en- 
deavoring to shelter themselves under it, but to main- 
tain that, Great Britain herself would be bound to 

ermit her own subjects, with British vessels and 
British capital, to carry on the traffic under their own 
eyes, provided it was done under the fraudulent use 
of an American flag; and his lordship further declares 
that unless the undersigned is prepared to maintain 
to their full extent these propositions, the whole fa- 
bric of his argument must fall to the ground. 


Now, the undersigned begs to observe that Lord 
Aberdeen has greatly misapprehended the principles 
and arguments contained in the note which he had 
the honor of addressing to his lordship, and which it 
becomes proper to seize the earlicst moment of cor- 
recting. This the undersigned will the more readily 
do, because he is persuaded, from the spirit in shieh 
Lord Aberdecn’s note is written, that he will take 
pleasure in correcting any misapprehension into 
which he may unintentionally have been drawn.— 
Indeed the undersigned must have expressed himself 
very imperfectly it, in denying the right of interfer- 
ing with vessels under the American flag, he did not 
convey the opinion that he intended to limit his ob- 
jection to vessels bona fide American, and not to those 

longing to nations who might fraudulently have as- 
sumed the flag of: the United States. With the ves- 
sels of other nations, whether sailing under their own 
or another flag, the government of the U. States can 
have no authority or desire to interfere. The under- 
signed, therefore, did not mean to be understood as 


ment to that of the United States for a mutual right 
lordship supposes the undersigned to have made, as | of search, secured and guarded by treaty stipula- 
to the extent of the abuse of the American flag for; tions, the undersigned has no observation to make; 
purposes of slave traffic. Now, the undersigned | but if this opinion of his lordship was intended to 
would submit, that he did not intend to express, nor ; apply to the right now asserted by Great Britain, 
did he, any opinion as to the extent to which the flag; and proposed by her government to be exercised 
of the United States was abused by other nations. | in the absence of all conventional arrangement, then 
So far from it, he expressly stated, as Lord Aberdeen: the undersigned must be allowed to express his de- 
will perceive by reference tg his note, that neither | cided dissent. That the exercise of mutual rights, 
he nor his government had the means of forming any ; properly secured, might not be incompatible with 
opinion upon the subject. He admitted the abuse of | national honor aud sovereignty he readily admits, 
the flag, and deplored it, but to what extent he gave | inasmuch as the contracting parties would stand upon 
no opinion. the footing of equality and security. This he pre- 

Nor can the undersigned yield to the force of the: sumes to be the case between France and Great Bri- 
reasoning employed by Lord Aberdeen, arising out | tain; but such would not be the case between Great 
of the limited number of bona fide American ves-| Britain and the United States. 


sels engaged in the slave trade, to prove that the); The undersigned must, therefore, after the most 
danger of interference with American vessels will careful consideration of the arguments advanced in 


be of rare occurrence. He readily admits, with | Lord Aberdeen’s note repeat the opinion which he 
Lord Aberdeen, that there are few American vessels, | has heretofore expressed, that if a power such -as 
if any, engaged in the slave trade; but, in ad-! that which is now asserted by her majesty’s govern- 
mitting the fact, he does not perceive very clearly: ment shall be enforced, not only without consent, 
what bearing it can have upon the present discus- Í but in the face of a direct refussl to concede it, it 
sion, or how the smallness of the number of Ameri-| can be regarded in no other light by the government 
can slavers can at all guard against the evils which | of the United States than a violation of national 
Lord Aberdeen supposes. For, if it be true, as his) rights and sovereignty, and the incontestable princi- 
lordship contends, that the abuse by other nations of; ples of international law. That its exercise may 
the flag of the United States is one of increasing ex- jead to consequences of a painful character, there is 


tent, and that it can in no way be prevented but by! too much reason to apprehend. In cases of conflict- 
the examination of all vessels sailing under the flag | ing rights between nations, the precise line which 
of the United States; and as it must also be admitted | neither can pass, but to which each may advance, 
that there are numerous American vessels engaged | jg not easily found or marked; and yet it exists, what- 
in lawful commerce in, the African seas, which, with | eyer may be the difficulty of discerning it. In ordi- 
other vessels, are to be subjected to detention and ex-' nary cases of disagreement there islittle danger; each 


amination, what possible ellect can the number of nation may and often does yield something to the 
American slavers have in preventing the interference | other, Such, however, it is to be feared, is not the 


to that more numerous class of merchantmen who present case. The peculiar nature of the power as- 
are to be found engaged in commerce throughout the | serted, and the consequences which may be appre- 
whole of the African sea} If there was not a sin-| hended from its exercise, make it one of an import- 
gle vessel of the United States engaged in the slave | ant and momentous character. Involving, as it docs, 
trade, the evils and interruptions which Lord Aber- | questions of high and dangerous sovereignty, it may 


deen is so desirous of avoiding must still take piace, i justly be regarded as deeply endangering the good 
whenever the right shall be attempted to be entorced | understanding of the two countries. Ought her ma- 


against those vessels that are not slavers. But thc. jesty’s government, then, under such circumstances, 
great caution which is to be observed in the exercise : to insist upon its enforcement? That it will not, the 
of the right, and the careful manner in which it will undersigned cannot permit himself to doubt. He 
be guarded, is greatly relied on by Lord Aberdeen : wij) therefore continue to cherish the hope that, upon 
in its defence. Indeed, his lordship declares that so | a careful review of the whole subject her majesty’s 
much honor and respect are due to the flag of the | government will see the importance of adopting 
United States, that it is only to be exercised in cer-| other measures for the suppression of the slave trade 
tain latitudes, and exclusively confined to cascs than those now proposed, and which will be far bct- 
where the strongest suspicion and well founded doubts | ter calculated, not only to accomplish the object de- 
exist. sired, but to preserve the friendly relations of the 
Now, the undersigned would respectfully ask of : two countries upon a aa consistent witn the in- 
what consequence it can be to the United States, if; terest and honor of both. 
their rights or the honor of their flag are violated, The undersigned avails himself of the occasion to 
whether it be done upon one partof the ocean or|rencw to Lord Aberdeen assurances of his distin- 
another? In relation to the well founded suspicion | guished consideration and respect, 
to which Lord Aberdeen refers, it might have been A. STEVENSON. 
desirable (if the manner of exercising an unlawful 


| To the Earl of Aberdeen. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


CoN Be ig ee es 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Decemser 1, 1841. 

Sır: The report of the major general commanding 
the army, and of the heads of the different bureaus, 
attached to this department, upon the several sub- 
jects committed to its charge, are herewith submitted. 

The accuracy of the information, and the fullness 
of the views thus exhibited, will render superfluous 
any extended observations from one but recently call- 
ed to the consideration of the various matters so 
well presented by officers of great expericnce and 
acknowledged ability. Such remarks, however, as 
seem required, will be made in the course of the fol- 
lowing statement of the general results derived from 
these reports. 

From the general return of the army, contained in 
the report of the major general, commanding in chief, 
it appears that the whole number of troops now in 
service, is ten thousand six hundred and ninety-four: 
consisting of seven hundred and twenty-eight com- 
missioned officers, and nine thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-six non-commissioned officers, musicians 
and privates. The aggregate exceeds the number 
specified in the report of 1840, by one hundred and 
twenty-four. Of the whole number, nine thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two are reported as present, 
and the residue, eight hundred and twelve, are absent 
or sick; of whom four hundred and forty-seven are 
absent on detached service. To complete the orga- 
nization of the army, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight recruits are required. 

During the past year the whole number recruited 
was four thousand nine hundred and twenty-two. - 

It is gratifying to find that the number of deserters, 
within the year, as compared with the number enlist- 
ed, has largely diminished. 

The disposition of the troops intended for the pro- 
tection of our inland frontiers, and for garrisoning 
the forts on the Atlantic, is given in the report. 

The residue of the army, consisting, at the last re- 
turns of about three thousand five hundred men, but 
which is now, or will be, reduced soon to three thou- 
sand, is employed in the protection of the inhabitants 
of Florida, and in the offensive operations carried on 
in that territory. 

On the western frontier, the Indians have been kept 
from wars among themselves, and from hostile acts 
against our citizens. With the exception of some 
dcpredations alleged to have been committed in Texas 
by the Caddoes, a tribe, for whose conduct that coun- 
try is more responsible than we are, the native tribes 
appear to be quiet, and indicate no disposition to com- 
mence aggressions. On the northern frontier, the 
presence of the troops has been, and, doubtless, will 
continue to be, of eminent service in preserving the 
peaceful relations of the country with the adjacent 
territories of Great Britain. At the northeast, the 
small force stationed near the disputed boundary line 
seems required for the same purpose. 

Within the year a new aspect has been given to the 
military operations in Florida. The minuteness and 
accuracy with which they are detailed in the report 
of the commanding general, render any other account 
of them unnecessary. It would be unjust, however, 
to withhold the expression of that cordial approba- 
tion, which is felt by this department, and, it is be- 
lieved, by the whole country, of the gallant enterprise 
and patient endurance of the troops and their able 
commander, Colonel Worth. Overcoming the feel- 
ings which a contest with such enemies must produce 
in the soldiers of a civilized country, and consulting 
only the high dictates of duty, they have persevered 
in a contest which, in the only means of conducting 
it, more resembles the pursuit of animals, than a war- 
fare with human beings, and in which the triumphs 
of success are mingled with pity, not far removed 
from contempt, for an inglorious foe. 

The last advices from that quarter confirm the ex- 
pectations of ‘a speedy and successful result to the 
campaign. All that high intelligence, devoted zeal, 
consummate bravery, and irrepressible energy, can 
contribute to that result, will continue to be exerted 
by the troops and their gallant commander, for whom 

-the difficulties of a contest, without resemblance in 
the history of war, scems to have no terrors. 

The suggestions, in the same report, of the com- 
manding general, respecting officers holding appoint- 
ments at the same time, both in the line and in the 
staff, with the right of promotion in each, and re- 
specting the ine uality of pay between officers of the 
same grade, in the different branches of service, are 
worthy of great consideration, emanating as they do 
from long experience, the result of intelligent and 
disinterested observation. And the recommendation 
of the present genera-in-chief concurring with those 
of his lamented and distinguished predecessor, in re- 
lation to pensions, will doubtless attract the attention 
of congress to that subject. 
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The very moderate increase of two regiments to 
our army, recommended in the same report, will un- 
questionahly be received with all the confidence due 
to any suggestions from such a source. The neces- 
sity for such an increase, to man the forts, posts and 
fortifications, on our inland and maritime frontiers, 
will be apparent on a consideration of the plans for 
the national defence which have been proposed, and 
wholly or partially adopted. A brief and connected 
view of those plans seems appropriate and necessary 
for that purpose, and to a full understandiug of those 
parts of the reports herewith communicated relating 
to the subject. It is necessary, also, in explanation 
of the estimates submitted for a Tak ene to con- 
tinue and complete the means of protection and de- 
fence. In presenting such a view, the occasion will 
be taken to make such observations as may seem to 
be required. 

The defences of the country may be regarded un- 
der three distinct heads. First, for the protection of 
the western frontier against Indian hostilities. Se- 
cond, precautions against aggressions from the colo- 
nial possessions of foreign powers in our vicinity, at 
the north. And third the defence of our maritime 
frontier. 


Under the first head, the plan communicated to the 
senate, on the 3d day of January, 1838, in pursuance 
of a resolution of that body, and recommended by the 
then head of this department, was approved in its 
general outlines by the board of officers—who report- 
ed on the subject in May, 1840, and appears to be 
well adapted to the purpose. It contemplated a 
line of exterior posts advanced into the Indian coun- 
try, beyond the boundary of existing cessions, for the 
purpose of overawing and repressing hostilities among 
the Indians, or against our own settlements; and an 
interior line of posts, as places of refuge in cases of 
danger or alarm, with depots for arms and supplies. 
There seems to have been some difference of opinion 
whether the forts to be established at these posts, 
should be constructed of wood, so abundantly fur- 
nished by the country, or of stone, or other equally 
indestructible material. From the information which 


has been received, and from the uniform practice in | 


Indian wars, the better opinion would appear to be, 
that stockaded forts with log block houses, would af- 
ford sufficient protection against an enemy unprovid- 
ed with artillery. The rapidity and economy with 
which they could be erected, in many cases chiefl 
by the labor of the troops, would give them a decid- 
ed preference. It is not perceived why the interior 
line of posts, or as many of them as may be necessa- 
ry, should not also be used as depots of subsistence 
and military supplies. Six or eight of the exterior 
line, and eight interior forts, are deemed sufficient. 
The following are the forts established, which may 
be considered as forming parts of this plan of defence. 
Fort Jesup, 25 miles southwest from Nachitoches, 
on the road to Texas; Fort Towson, near the con- 
fluence of the Keamichi and Red rivers, in the Choc- 
taw nation, 325 miles from Fort Jesup, and about 50 
miles from the western boundary of Arkansas; Fort 
Smith, situated on the Arkansas river, partly in Ar- 
kansas and partly in the Cherokee nation; Fort Gib- 
son, about 60 miles northwest of Fort Smith, on the 
Arkansas river, and 207 miles from Fort Towson; 
Fort Wayne, on the Illinois river, in the Cherokee 
nation, not far from the western boundary of Arkan- 
sas, 60 miles from Fort Gibson; Fort Leavenworth, 
on the right bank of the Missouri river, 286 miles 
from Fort Smith; Fort Snelling, at the junction of 
the St. Peter’s with the Mississippi river, 512 miles 
from Fort Leavenworth; Fort Crawford, 300 miles 
below Fort Snelling, on the Mississippi river, about 
5 miles from the mouth of the Wisconsin; Fort Win- 
nebago, at the portage between the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers, about 130 miles from Fort Crawford; Fort 
Howard, at the head of Green Bay, 115 miles from 
Fort Winnebago; Fort Mackinac, on the island of 
Michilimackinac, at the outlet of Lake Michigan; 
Fort Brady, on the St. Mary’s river, at the outlet of 
Lake Superior; and Fort Gratiot, on the St. Clair 
river, at the outlet of Lake Huron. 


Barracks are in progress at Turkey river, in the 
Winnebago country, and at Fort Smith; and at Fort 
Leavenworth extensive barracks have been complet- 
ed. As the white settlements advance, and the In- 
dians recede, it will be necessary to push these exte- 
rior forts further into the Indian country. But it is 
evident that such a line of posts would not accom- 
plish all the objects which should be had in view in 
relation to that vast portion of our territory, which 
extends from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
in immediate contact with numerous wild and war- 
like Indians, who are capable of bringing into the 
field a number of warriors, estimated at from twenty 
to thirty thousand. From the intercourse which sub- 
sists between them and the traders, and emissaries of 
foreign nations they may be rendered as formidable 
as any description of force that could be brought 


~ 
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against us. To secure a proper influence over them 
in peace, and to counteract and control their disposi- _ 
tions'in war, to secure our own territory and to 

tect our traders, it is indispensable that a chain of 
posts shonid be established, extending from the Coun- 
ci) Bluffs to the mouth of the Columbia river, so as 
to command the avenues by which the Indians pass 
from the north to the south; and at the same time 
maintain a communication witb the territories be- 
longing to us on the Pacific. 

The present state of our relations with these In- 
dians, and other considerations which will readily 
suggest themselves, seem to demand prompt attention 
to these views, and the adoption of the necessary 
measures to execute them. 

Second. The defences on the northern frontier 
will necessarily be of a different character from those 
already considered, as they must be designed for pro- 
tection against a powerful enemy, possessing all the 
means of warfare along a distance of more than two 
thousand miles. Naval forces on the lakes undoubt- 
edly afford our chief reliance for defence and offence. 
To furnish them shelter from tempests, the harbors 
must be enlarged and rendered accessible; and to pro- 
tect them and their supplies, as well as the property 
and lives of our citizens from an enemy, those har- 
bors, and the most important of the straits and rivers 
connecting the lakes, should be fortified. The com- 
prehensive and able views of the board of officers on 
this subject, in their report of May, 1840, already 
mentioned cannot be strengthened by any remarks 
from this department. 


The omission to make the necessary appropriations, 
has prevented any thing more than a partial execution 
of the defence of the northern frontier. Fort Niaga- 
ra has been reported ready for armament, and a com- 
pany as been ordered to garrison it. So much has 
already been done at Fort Oswego, as to justify the 
belief that, at the end of the season, it will be in a 
condition for effective service. Under the appropria- 
tions made in September last, for the defensive works 
at Detroit, Buffalo and the outlet of Champlain, 
means have been taken to select for their construc- 
tion, which will be commenced as soon as the titles 
to those sites shall be secured. 

The third division of our national defences, those 
relating to our maritime frontier, presents a subject 
of the ea interest. 

A board of engineers was organized in 1816, and 
has continued in existence ever since, to which was 
specially assigned the duty of preparing a general 
system of defence for the seaboard. It made per- 
sonal examinations of every harbor on the whole 
coast (excepting only a few in East Florida) accessi- 
ble to sea-going vessels. While the board was thus 
st fs bbe settling the general principles of defence 
and selecting positions, its number was augmented by 
the addition of officers of the navy, generally two 
post captains. During a portion of this time the 

unctions of the board were extended to embrace . 
the selection of suitable sites for a great northern 
and southern naval depot. Reports of progress were 
made in 1817, 1819, 1520, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824 and 
1825; and at two different times, namely, in 1826 and 
1836, a summary report was presented to the execu- 
tive, and sent to congress, describing the system 
briefly in its application to the several parts of the 
coast. 

The board has been comprised of officers of high 
rank in the corps of engineers, together with general 
Bernard, during the thirteen or fourteen years he was 
in this country. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the house of repre- 
sentatives of April 9, 1840, a report from the depart- 
ment was made on the twelfth day in the same year, 
transmitting one from a board of officers assemblea 
for the purpose of considering the subject, which 
contains a very full view of the system, in a brief 
compass, and geographically arranged. It exhibits 
the various works deemed necessary along the At- 
lantic coast, and along that of the Gulf of Mexico,- 
and the order of their relative importance, in refe- 
rence to the time of their construction, with estimates 
of the expense of each, and of the aggregate cost. 
The same board also reported upon another plan of 
defence submitted by a distinguished military com- 
mander, and gave their reasons, at large, why it 
ought not to be substituted for that already mention- 
ed, which had been presented by joint commissions of 
naval and military oflicers. 


To the formation of that system, the greatest mili- 
tary talent and experience of the country have been 
devoted, and it would ill become one whose preten- 
sions to either are so limited, to attempt a compari- 
son of it with any, or to sustain it by any views of his 
own. It may be remarked, however, that. so far as 
the judgment of congress can be gathered from its 
acts, and so far as an intelligent public opinion has 
been ee aioe they both seem to be decidedly in 
favor of the system which has been so deliberately 
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considered, and so long matured; and it may now 
be regarded as the settled policy of the country. 
The elements of that system are, first, naval forces; 
pineal fortifications; and third, interior communica- 
ions. 

_ As to the first, independent of all other considera- 
tions, it is supposed that floating batteries of any de- 
Scription that are to remain stationary at the exposed 
points cannot be expected, because the aggregate ex- 
pense of providing and maintaining the large force 
that would be required for the numerous points on 
our coast, would be beyond our means. An inconsi- 
derable force at each point would be wholly inade- 
quate to meet that which might be brought against 
it; and the defence of a few, only, of the most impor- 
tant, would neither answer the expectations of the 
country, nor fulfil the obligations of the government. 
A navy which would carry the war into every sea 
where the enemy's commerce was to be found, would 
effectually keep him from our coast, by rendering 
his presence necessary elsewhere. For the defence 
of inlets and harbors, whose entrances are shallow, a 
class of steam vessels, of light draught, would doubtless 
form a necessary part of our defence, and where the 
inlets are numerous, such vessels would be indispen- 
sable. But where a large number of enemy’s ships 
can find harbors of easy access, and sufficiently capa- 
cious to contain them, they cannot be successfull 
met by an inferior force; and as there is no probabi- 
lity of our competing with several European nations 
in the magnitude of their naval establishments, the 
only resource left us is, in fortifying our harbors and 
roadsteads. 

The second element of defence consists, therefore, 
in permanent fortifications. While they are more 
effectual for defence, in certain positions, than floating 
forces, they are less expensive in construction, more 
durable, and requiring an outlay in repairs utterly in- 
significant, when compared with the expense of main- 
taining ships, and renewing them. 

They are deemed indispensable for the purposes of 
covering the military and naval depots, and all other 
public or private establishments which would invite 
the enterprise or the cupidity of a foe, and of exclud- 
ing him from strong positions, where his naval supe- 
riority might enable him to maintain himself, and 
from which he might make incursions into the inte- 
rior, or assail an extensive line of coast. 

The positions deemed necessary to be occupied by 
fortifications along the whole Atlantic coast, from 
Passamaquoddy bay to Cape Florida, and along the 
gulf, from that cape, to the mouth of the Sabine, 
were indicated in the report before mentioned, with 
the reasons for their selection, the extent and nature 
of the required works, and their expense. As the 
execution of all these works could not be simul- 
taneous, the order of succession was regulated b 
reference to the value of the object to be ete, 
-to the nation, or to an enemy; its exposure by isola- 
tion; its accessibility, depending on distance, time, 
or climate; the means, source, and time of obtain- 
ing succor, and, finally, the condition of existing de- 
fences. The order thus established has been adher- 
ed to with a few exceptions, occasioned by different 
views on the partof congress. Great progress in 
the execution of the system has already been made, 
of which the details are given in the reports of the 
ordnance and engineer bureaus. Most of the works 
of primary importance, including the largest and most 
expensive, are nearly completed. About $14,000,000 
have been expended, and 89,000,000 more will finish 
all but those deemed of minor importance, and 
which may be postponed without risking serious con- 
sequences. 


More extended remarks upon the system of na- 
tional defence, but particularly on that part of it de- 
nding on fortifications, are rendered unnecessary 

y an able and comprehensive report on this subject, 
prepared by my immediate predecessor, in pursu- 
ance of a resolution of the senate of the 3d of March, 
-184], and which will be transmitted to that body. 
Concurring, generally, in the views expressed in that 
report, no addition to their strength could be made 
by any observations of the undersigned.. As the sys- 
tem cannot be abandoned, what has been commenc- 
ed should be completed; the works intended for 
the more remote southern portion of our territory, 
particularly require attention. Jndications are al- 
ready made, of designs of the worst character 
against that region, in the event of hostilities froma 


certian quarter, to which we cannot be insensible. 


The estimates submitted, with the means on hand, 
for the completion of the works at Beaufort and at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear river, in North Caroli- 
na, at Charleston, Savannah, and St. Augustine, 
will furnish adequate defences to those places. In 
consequence of the delay that will necessarily at- 
` tend the completion of Fort Calhoun, in Hampton 
Roads, the effectual defence of that position would 


require that a strong field work should be thrown up | 
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at Willoughby point, in the event of hostile appear- 
ances; and an appropriation of $50,000, at this time, 
for that purpose, would be important, as its applica- 
tion would be suspended “intl. required by circum- 
stances. On the gulf coast, Pensacola, Mobile bay, 
and most of the avenues to New Orleans, are forti- 
fied. In relation to the fortifications on both these 
sections of coast, it is believed to be our first duty, 
as it is certainly the strongest desire of this depart- 
ment, to place the existing works in a state of per- 
fect efficiency in the shortest possible time; and, to 
this end, such means have been asked, as, without 
making exorbitant demands upon the treasury, will 
allow the labor to be carried on vigorously. The 
winter season is known to be the most favorable to 
such operations inthe latitudes where those works 
are situated, and it should be improved. Indeed, un- 
less appropriations are made before the month of 
February, no use can be made of them in those lati- 
tudes within a year from the time they are asked. 
To provide for the points still remaining unprotect- 
ed, ìn the event of hostilities being threatened before 
the system of fortifications is complete, a resort to 
steam-vessels of light draught will be necessary; 
and, in reference to some of them, where fortifica- 
tions would not avail, as already indicated, that 
species of defence will be indispensable. Five of 
these in the gulf of Mexico, and seven on the south- 
ern part of the Atlantic coast, are deemed necessary 
by the chief engineer. Their use, however, will be 
greatly aided by the existence of defended points 
near at hand, under which the vessels could rendez- 
vous, and which would, at the same time, protect 
the harbors forthe service of our military and com- 
mercial marine. An appropriation of $50,000 for 
the commencement of a work, at or near the mouth 
of Cumberland sound, and a similar sum for a work 
at or near the outlet of St. Simon’s sound, these be- 
ing the best harbors on that part of the coast within 
the state of Georgia, would, in this point of view, 
be highly expedient. The security of Mobile bay 
would be greatly promoted by a work on Dauphin or 
Pelican island, and one at Pas au Heron, and these 
works would add greatly to the protection of the 
coast passage along the gulf. An appropriation of 
$60,000, for these, would be judicious. The appro- 
priations now suggested, are in addition to the gene- 
ral estimates from this department. : 

. Previous to the commencement of any of the 
works indicated, a preliminary survey of their posi- 
tions will be directed; and the propriety of such a 
direction being now given, is under consideration. 


A third element, of great importance in the consi- 
deration of the defences of the sea coast and of the 
northern and northwestern frontiers, consists in the 
facility and rapidity of interior communications. 
They are strictly means of defence, and incapable 
of being perverted to any purpose of conquest; a 
feature which commends thein to every friend of our 
institutions. The facility afforded by the ocean to 
movements for the purposes of attack, is met by a 
facility of movement on land, furnished by the tri- 
umphs of genius and art in the application of steam- 
power to land carriage, and in the construction of 
lengthened lines of canals. The speed with which 
troops can be moved, obviates the necessity of em- 
bodying large masses of them at any point; and the 
amount of force required for the defence of any 
given post would, consequently, be diminished in 
proportion to the reduction in the time necessary to 
concentrate it. The whole force along the whole 
line may be rendered available for the defence of any 
point in that line; while, without such means of com- 


munication, a separate army would be required at mend its execution. 


or those which are usually employed on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

The facilities afforded by canals and rail roads to 
collect, with any desirable expedition, the supplies 
of an army from a country abounding with them, 
and to transport them to the proper points, will ren- 
der large depots unnecessary. An object of attack 
to an enemy, is thus removed, and the consequences 
of the capture of large collections of munitions of 
war, or of subsistence, by a hostile force, thus ena- 
bled to maintain itself, are obviated. 


The expense of military operations will be reduc- 
ed beyond any present means of exact calculation, 
by the same facilities. During the last war with 
Great Britain, the cost of transportation from New 
York to Plattsburg, Sackett’s Harbor, and Buffalo, 
was from five to twelve dollars per hundred. ‘The 
present cost to Plattsburg is thirty cents, and to the 
other points named, sixty cents per hundred. A 
twelve pounder, which, at the cheapest rate, could 
not have been carried to Buffalo for less than two 
hundred dollars, may now be transported to the same 
point, in one-fifth or one-eighth of the time, for 
twenty-fourdollars. In every point of view in which 
these workscan be considered, their cost is so much 
actually added to the defensive means of the nation, 
without any expense to the general government other 
than the subscriptions it has authorised to a few of 
them; and it may be affirmed, without exaggeration, 
that the aggregate of saving, in any future war in 
which we may be engaged, in the comparative small 
amount of military force that will be necessary for 
defence, and in the cheapness of transportation af- 
forded by rail roads and canals now in existence, 
will be equal to the cost of their construction. If, 
then, the making of these works has been premature 
or improvident, in reference to the meansof the 
states that undertook them, and has involved them 
in pecuniary embarrassments, the national govern- 
ment should not complain of an enterprise that has 
placed these incalculable advantages in its hands; 
and, if it cannot relieve, will at least sympathise in 
the misfortunes which have resulted from such efforts. 

The report from the ordnance office exhihits the 
measures which have been taken for the armament of 
fortifications, and the forts which have been wholly 
or partially armed. This object will be steadily and 
vigorously pursued, to the extent of the means pro- 
vided by congress The estimate for that purpose 
is the amount originally contemplated as being ne- 
cessary to the completion of the armaments as ra- 

idly as the nature of the service would permit. It 
1s to be hoped that in view of the great importance of 
the object, no reduction of the estimate will be made. 

The attention of congress has, for the last ten 
years, been repeatedly invoked to the necessity of a 
foundry for cannon, belanging to, and under the 
charge of the government; but, from an apprehen- 
sion of the great expense which it was supposed 
would be incurred by such an establishment, or from 
a doubt of its necessity, nothing has as yet been done 
towards its accomplishment. Believing that a plan 
might be devised on a much more limited scale of ex- 
pense, which would attain the principal objects in 
view, the ordnance bureau was directed to consider 
and mature such a plan, and estimate the cost of its 
execution. The accompanying report, (No. 12), from 
that bureau presents such a plan, explains the im- 

rtant use which the public service would derive 
rom its adoption, and furnishes estimates of the ex- 
pense of its execution. Some additional views in its 
favor are presented in the accompanying letter of the 
chief engineer. [ cannot hesitate earnestly to recom- 
It is known that there are some 


each city, harbor, or military post, that was to be | hundreds of different kinds of iron produced from 
defended. This may be illustrated by facts within | our mines, of various qualities, and adapted to dif- 


the knowledge of all. 


teen hours, in a condition requiring little or no re 
to fit them for immediate action. 


Troops may now be brought | ferent uses. 
from New York to the city of Washington in eigh- | many purposes, it is utterly unfit for others. 


While one species may be valuable for 
It is 


se | supposed, also, that its value may depend much on 
And the whole ; the kind of fuel used in its fabrication. Itis not to be 


physical force of the populous country between those ‘ expected that the experiments necessary to determine 
two points may be concentrated at any intermediate these and various other matters connected with the 
place in a few hours. Were Philadelphia assailed manufacture of cannon of the best quality can be 


or threatened, a movement of military force from made at private expense. 


Nor, if they were, could 


Pittsburg, which but a short time since would have such entire reliance be placed on their results as if 
occupied from twenty to twenty-five days could now they had been conducted by disinterested public of- 


be accomplished in five. 


Similar illustrations are ficers. Besides, the government is almost exclusive- 


furnished by various rail roads and canals in diffe- ly the purchaser of the article, and has the deepest 
rent parts of the country. And as the great secret interest in its quality. It is, therefore, peculiarly its 
of success in war is supposed to be the ability to interest as well as duty to assist, by all proper means, 
oppose the many to the few, it is evident that, in the manufacture, in the cheapest manner, of the best 
any defensive operations, we shall be able tocom- material. The experience already obtained of the 

ete with and to conquer any probable force that an great improvement in our smal! arms, effected by the 


invading enemy cou! 


bring against that portion of operations of the national armories, affords the best 


our territory which is intersected by these interior guarantee that similar results will attend the eniploy- 


communications. 


Another consequence of no little ment of similar means in the construction of cannon. 


moment flows from the same cause: the power to As it is not proposed to take the business into the 
defend ourselves with armies of very diminished hands of the government exclusively, but to con- 
numerical force, compared with those which have tinue the purchase of cannon from private establish- 
heretofore been necessary in our national conflicts, ments, the expense of executing the plan will be 
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comparatively unimportant. The foundry may be munication with Lake Superior, seems also indispen- 
connected with one of our arsenals, so as to be under ; sable. . 


the charge of officers already in the public service, 


And a post on the Missouri frontier, south of Fort 


by which the cost of its construction and supervi-. Leavenworth, is necessary, in connection with the 
sion may be essentially diminished. Admonished, as plan of defence for that portion of our territory. 


we are, by the efforts of other nations to improve the 
weapons of destruction, it would scem that no time 
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The propriety of commencing the erection of 
anent works in the keys or on the peninsula of 
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should be lost in the necessary incipient measures— ' rida, is strongly presented. 


to select and purchase a site for a foundry, on the 


Of the utility of opening and improving some, if 


limited scale suggested, but capable of expansion | not all, the interior communications mentioned in the 
according to future exigencies; and it is therefore report, at some time, there probaby can be little doubt; 
hoped that the sum estimated for that purpose will | whether that time has arrived, will be for the wisdom 
be appropriated at the coming session of congress. | of congress to decide. 


In the report from this department submitted to 


The delay in the settlement of the accounts of offi- 


congress with the president's message at the last ses- cers, alluded to in the same report, is unquestionably 


sion, the objections to the civil superintendency of, a great and growing evil. 


A report from the second 


the national armories were fully stated, and the pro-: auditor has been made, pursuant to a call from this 
priety of dispensing with such agencies, was forcibly | department, by which it appears that there are 1,173 


urged. 
pointed, on the 19th of August last, to examine the 
armory at Springfield, and their very able report 
fully justifies the objections that had been thus made. 
It shows, what might indeed have been expected, 
that the immediate and direct responsibility secured 
by the employment of the regular officers having 
charge of every other branch of the military service, 
was wanting in this, aud that it could not be attained 
so long as a person was employed as superintendent 
who did not feel his obligations to his superior of- 
ficers. System and regularity in the hours of labor, 
are as essential in this as in any other workshop.— 
The 9th section of the act of February 8, 1815, and 
which section is still in force, places the different 
public armories under the direction of the ordnance 
department, in order “to ensure system and unifor- 
mity in their operations.” There were officers of 
that department who could be spared from other 
service to take charge of the armories, and they 
were detailed for that purpose by the head of this 
department who immediately preceded the present 
incumbent. Believing this arrangement in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the law, and finding its pro- 
priety confirmed by the evidence afforded by the 
report already mentioned, it has been adhered to. 
The office of superintendent, therefore, has been left 
vacant from a consideration of its being not only un- 
necessary, but positively injurious to the public in- 
tercst; and because the duties of the place could be 
better discharged by officers already in the pay of 
the government. The abolition of the office is re- 
spectiully recommended. 

Attention is respectfully invited to the suggestion 
in the report of the ordnance office, respecting a mo- 
dification of the act of 1808, in relation to the distri- 
bution of small arms to the several states. Great 
inequalities exist, and great injustice is done to many 
of the states in the present mode. The recommenda- 

ions Mi lating to an increase of force in 
the office, and the regulation of the pay of the clerks, 
will doubtless receive the consideration to which 
they are entitled. 

The proceedings of the ordnance board in revis- 
ing and amending the armament of the troops, are 
stated in the report. The advantage already derived 
froin the information acquired by the othcers who 
were sent to Europe has evinced the wisdom of that 
measure. 

The danger to the populous places in the vicinity 
of the stores of gunpowder belonging to the govern- 
ment, and the hazard to whith those stores are ex- 
posed by sch contiguity, suggested the propriety of 
an inquiry whether a depot for the reserved powder, 
not wanted for ordinary uses, might not be established 
in some spot where it would be as secure as human 
art could render it, and where in case of explosion, 
the least possible injury would be produced. A board 
of officers was accordingly appointed to make such 
inquiry; whose report is herewith submitted, (No. 13 
and the adoption of the measures suggested by them 
is respectfully recommended. 


The quartermaster general’s report exhibits the 
vers extensive operations of that department during 
the past year, and the efficiency and energy with 
which they have been prosecuted. They embrace so 
much of detail as to preclude an enumeration of them 
in this paper. The various recommendations which 
are made by the distinguished officer at the head of 
that department, will doubtless receive all the consi- 
deration which is due to the suggestions of great ex- 
perience and high military talent. Among those which 
appear to the undersigned as most deserving immedi- 
ate attention are the following: 

The recommendations of a military road within our 
acknowledged limits, to supply subsistence and other 
stores to Forts Kent and Fairfield, in the state of 
Maine. Circumstances of a peculiar character seem 
to demand that no time should be lost in the com- 
mencement of this work. 

The establishment of a strong fort at Fort Brady, 
with commodious barracks, commanding the com- 
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A board of very competent citizens was ap- accounts remaining in his office unsettled; of which 


ten were presented prior to 1839, four in that year, 
sixteen in 1840, and 1,143 in 1841. A similar re 

port from the third auditor shows that there are 
1,814 accounts in his office unsettled; of which 257 
were presented prior to 1839, 373 in that year, 436 
in 1840, 738 in 1841. Whatever may be the cause 
of this delay, (which is believed not to be in any 
want of efficiency in the auditors or their clerks, but 
rather in the increased amount of business, and the 
more frequent calls for information), its existence is 
moat injurious to the government, and often ruinous 
to the individuals concerned. If the remedy is to 
be found in an increase of force in those offices, there 
can be no doubt of the necessity of its prompt appli- 
cation. . 

The change in the mode of accounting for property 
in the hands of officers, suggested in the same report, 
is earnestly recommended, as equally necessary to the 
protection of the government and the security of its 
agents. Such a change will do much to diminish the 
labors of the auditors’ offices. 

The claims for the subsistence of the troops called 
into service in Florida, in 1839, Aas governor of 
that territory, seem to be just. ere is a difficulty, 
however, in directing their payment by this depart- 
ment, in consequence of the only appropriation on 
the subject—that made by the act of September 9, 
1841—being, by its reference to the act of 1836, limit- 
ed tosuch militia as were called into service under the 
authority of the war department. Although such au- 
thority was given for a larger number than was actu- 
ally raised, yet the troops in question seem not to have 
been called into service under it, but under an act 
of the territorial legislature, and were not mustered 
into the service of the United States. The case re- 
quires the interposition of congress, as well to defray 
the charges for subsistence, as to provide for the pay 
of the troops; and it is hoped that no objections of a 
merely technical character will prevent full justice 
being done to the militia who obeyed the call of the 
governor. 

The strong appeal made by the quartermaster gene- 
ral to the justice of the country to redeem the pledge 
given by hint to the Crecks, as a consideration for 
their removal to the west, and of their raising a regi- 
ment of warriors who served faithfully in Florida, 
cannot be resisted consistently with any regard for 
those principles which it is the object of our institu- 
tions to maintain. Infidelity to our engagements, and 
a refusal to enumerate faithful service, will not in- 
crease either the confidence or respect of the Indians 
who have relied on our honor. It is to he hoped that 
the subject will be examined, and full justice rendered 
by the competent authority. 

The progress which has been made in the con- 
struction and improvement of the fortifications at the 
different harbors on the sea coast will be seen from 
the report of the chief engineer. The means for 
these purposes having been appropriated at the ex- 
tra session of congress, but little time has been given 
for their employment. Still, it will be seen that the 
works have been vigorously prosecuted, and that pro- 
bably more than was contemplated has been accom- 
plished. 

It will be seen that some of the most important 
works for the defence of the harbor of New York 
cannot be continued, for want of the appropriations 
that were recommended at the late session. It is of 
the utmost consequence, to the protection of that city, 
that prompt and decisive action should be had upon 
the subject. 


The same report shows what has been done toward 
the completion of the various improvements, and the 
continuation of roads heretofore undertaken by the 
government, and in charge of the engineer depart- 
ment. The want of appropriations has arrested these 
works and exposed some of them to the inevitable 
injuries consequent upon their being left in an unfi- 
nished state. Every consideration of policy and 


justice seems to require that these should no longer 


remain, either as memorials of any improvidence in 


! 
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undertaking them, or of an instability of purpose 
which refuses to prosecute works of unquestioned 
usefulness. If any of them are of such a character 
that they ought not to be completed, they should be 
discontinued directly and unequivocally; and those 
which are worthy the enterprise of a liberal and pa- 
ternal government, should be vigorously prosecuted 
and finished. 

The conditian of the military aca lemy at West 
Point is exhibited in the report of the chief engineer 
and in that of the board of visiters, selected from the 
different portions of the United States, to scratinise 
all its affairs. There is great reason to congratu- 
late the country upon the success which has attended 
the persevering efforts of congress to furnish the 
means of military instruction to our youth, and of 
preserving and improving that science upon which 
our safety in war must at all times depend. In an 
age remarkable for the extent to which human inven- 
tions, in all departments, have been carried, and in 
which the art of war has undergone essential modi- 
fications, from the introduction of new agents and the 
improvement of those previously existing, it would 
indeed be a reproach to the intelligence of our coun- 
try, and a reflection upon the tendencics of our free 
institutions, if we refused or neglected to avail our- 
selves of the only means by which we.can give to 
the bravery of our citizens the aid of that science 
which is alone necessary to render them equal to the 
skilful cohorts that may be sent to our shores by a 
European nation. The time has long since passed, 
if it ever existed, when mere valor could compete 
with discipline and science. If education be ne- 
cessary to prepare for any profession, surely that 
of arms cannot be an exception. As it is, in its nature, 
one that cannot derive any support from private in- 
terests or individual employment, but is wholly pub- 
lic in its uses, the provision for aus A must be 
made by the government, or it will not made at 
all, or not in a manner and to an extent adequate to 
the exigency. 

By imparting the highest degrec of military science 
to the young men who are annually sent forth from 
the academy, the country gains not only a large num- 
ber of accomplished individuals, but the information 
which they possess becomes diffused among the body 
of our fellow citizens, and furnishes aliment for 
the improvement of the militia. Indeed, that sure, 
ultimate resource, in any conflict in which we may be 
engaged, will be indebted forits advancement more to 
the establishment of an institution in which the mili- 
tary knowledge of the world is collected, preserved, 
and taught, than to any one other cause. The spirit 
which would denounce such a reservoir of science 
and seminary of instruction, would proscribe the 
books, the maps, charts, mathematical instruments, 
and all other means and appliances by which the 
greatest amount of efficiency is given to physical force 
and intellectual strength. 

The improvements recommended by the board of 
visiters, which are within the competency of this 
department, will receive the careful consideration 
to which the high source from which they emanate 
entitles them. Those which depend on the action of 
congress, it is hoped, will meet the favor of that body. 

The suggestion that provision be made for an addi- 
tional instructer, who may relieve the chaplain from 
some of his present dutics, that he may devote more 
time to the moral instruction of the pupils, will com- 
mend itself to every mind that reflects on the dangers 
to which they arc exposed in consequence of their be- 
ing “separated from the wholesome restraints of 
friends and kindred, and deprived of parental guid- 
ance.” 

The remarks of the visiters on the indispensable 
necessity of new and enlarged barracks, as well for 
the health as the intellectual improvemeut of the 
cadets, present the subject so strongly as not to ad- 
mit of any further observations in their support, 
ra the expression of the decided concurrence 
this department in a recommendation that has alrea- 
dy been strenuously urged upon the attention of eon- 
gress. 


The course of instruction at West Point is, how- 
ever imperfect in one essential particular—the means 
of acquiring practical knowledge of the duties of 
sappers, miners and pontoniers. Although it is not 
e able that, in any war in which this country may 

c engaged, we shall have occasion to attack man 
other fortifications than such as may be captured 
from us by an enemy; yet, while the knowledge re- 
ferred to would be indispensable even for such a pur- 
pose, the defence of such places equally requires 
that we should understand the ean by which they 
would be assailed, that we may be prepared to coun- 
teract them. Butin any warfare which should be 
carried on upon our territory, the most effectual 
means of crossing streams by the construction of 
bridges, or otherwise, with the greatest expedition, of 
embarrassing an cnemy in his march or retreat, ang 
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of protecting our own forces, would be elements of 
the greatest importance, and like all other operations 
of human agency, they are to be improved and per- 
fected only by the combination of science with prac- 
tical experience. It is earnestly boped that these 
considerations, with those so powerfully stated in the 
report of the chief engineer, and those so repeatedly 
urged by my predecessors, will induce congress to 
make the necessary appropriation for the establish- 
ment, at West Puint, of a corps of sappers, miners, 
and pontoniers. 

The report of the officer having charge of the bu- 
reau of topographical engineers, affords us the most 
satisfactory evidence of the great ability and useful- 
hess ofthat corps. Having been very recently orga- 
nized, and not being turnished with means for any 
extensive operations until within the past year, its 
capacity and utility, are now, for the first time, fully 
A The surveys of the mouth of the Suwa- 
nee, of tbe boundary line between us and Texas, from 
the mouth of the Sabine to Red river, and of the Des 
Moines and lowa rivers, have been completed, while 
the most difficult part of the boundary between 


camp and garrison equipage on hand and purchased 
during the year, the quantity issued and the balance 
on hand. ere is also a statement of the compara- 
tive cost of the different articles of clothing, &c. for 
the last three years, from which it appen there has 
been a reduction in the cost of nearly all of them 
during the last year. 
Deeming the establishment of a clothing bureau at 
the city of Washington, in conflict with the provision 
of the act of May, 1826, by which the quartermaster’s 
department is charged with the duty of receiving from 
the purchasing department, and distributing to the 
army, all clothing and camp and garrison equipage, 
i it bas been discontinued, and its business will here- 
l afler be conducted under the supervision of the quar- 
termaster general. By this arrangement a more ef- 
fectual accountability 1s secured. 

From the report of the commissioner of pensions, 
'it willbe seen that during the last year, the number 
-of pensioners on the rolls has diminished more than 
‘one third, the greatest proportion having occurred 

among the invalids, the revolutionary pensioners un- 
der the act of 1818, and the widows of certain per- 
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By a joint resolution of congress, approved Febru- 
ary 13, 1539, the secretary of war was authorised to 
contract for the purchase of the island at the conflu- 
ence of the St. Peter’s and Mississippi rivers; and to 
report his proceedings to congress, subject to their 
approval or rejection. Onthe 12th March, 1839, the 
contract was made, and the sum of $12,000 agreed to 
be paid. As the property is deemed necessary for 
military purposes, being adjacent to Fort Snelling, 
an estimate for an appropriation for its purchase has 
been submitted, in a form which will relieve the sub- 
ject of all difficulty respecting the title to the land, 

y leaving it to the proper department to ascertain 
the persons entitled to the purchase money. A com- 
munication of my immediate predecessor to the 
speaker of the house of representatives, on the 2d 
September, 1841, will furnish all the information on 
the subject in the possession of this department. 

Pursuant to the appropriation in the act of Septem- 
ber 9, 1541, for defraying the expenses of selecting a 
suitable site on the western waters for the establish- 
ment of a national armory, a board of officers, con- 
sisting of Brevet Brigadier General Armistead, Lieu- — 


Michigan and Wisconsin has been finished. The sur-' sons who served in the war of the revolution, under | tenant Colonel Long, of the topographical engineers, 


veys of the lakes, and that of the northeastern boun- 
dary, are in progress. The measures preparatory to 
active operations for the removal of the Red river raft 
are detailed in the report, and that important work 
will be prosecuted with vigor. 

It will be perceived that the works for the im- 
provement of harbors already authorised have been 
arranged into two classes: first, those of great impor- 
tance and immediate necessity; and second, those of 


the act of 1838. The whole number of all descrip- 
i tions, on the rolls at the date of the last annual re- 
‘port, was forty-four thousand three hundred and 
Ninety-four. The whole number at present is twen- 
| ty-six thousand five hundred and thirty-one, of whom 
| two thousand six hundred and five are invalids; threc 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight receive pen- 
sions under the act of 1818; four hundred and thirty- 
six under the act of 1828; sixteen thousand six hun- 


| 


and Surgeon General Lawson, has been appointed to 
make the necessary examinations. They are now 
engaged in that duty, and their report on the subject 
will be laid before you, as soon as it shall be received. 

The report of the commissioner of Indian affairs 
presents much valuable information concerning the 
very important matters in charge of that bureau.— 
The absence of the commissioner in the negotiation 
of a treaty, when the undersigned was called to the 


perhaps equal importance, but in respect to which dred and cighty-two under the act of 1832; two thou- , department of war and for some time afterward, toge- 
there. are no peculiar circumstances so urgent for ' sand three hundred and three under the act of 1836;; ther with the very short time allowed for the exami- 


speedy action as in the first class. The plan of pro- 
ceeding gradually, with a due regard to economy and 
the condition of the treasury, and with reference to 


and five hundred and forty-seven widows under the 
act of 1838. 
The vexatious operation of the act of 1838, which 


the just and equal claims of the different portions of requires pensions, unclaimed for eight months, to be 
the country, will it is believed, be more likely to ac- returned to the treasury, has heretofore been pre- 
complish a greater amount of the desired improve- sented to the consideration of congress, and I cannot 


ment than any other mode. 7 

The total estimates for the works of the first class 
is $575,000, while the very moderate sum of yaad 
is asked to preserve those of the sccond class from de- 
cay. It should not be inferred that any intention ex- 
ists of abandoning many most valuable and important 
works, for which no specific estimates are submitted. 


i but concur in the recommendation for its repeal. 

| I cannot refrain from calling attention to the case 

_of the wounded Cherokee Indians, to whom the faith 

. of the nation was pledged by the 14th article of the 

treaty with the Cherokees, of the 29th December, 
1835, to provide pensions to such as were engaged on 

‘the side of the United States, in the late war with 


i 
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nation and consideration of the various and compli- 
cated relations with the Indian tribes, will account 
for the omission, in this report, of views and opinions 
which might be otherwise expected. Believing it to 
be a branch of the public service requiring peculiar 
attention and mature deliberation, it will not cease to 
engage the most strenuous efforts to improve its ad- 
ministration, and promote the interests of the help- 
less people who are the objects of its care; and, if 
occasion should require any suggestions for those pur- 
poses, they will hereafter be the subject of a special 
report. 

he amendments made by the president and senate 


On the contrary, the very recommendation to pre- , Great Britain and the southern tribes of Indians, and | to the treaty with the Miami tribe, were assented to 
serve them proceeds from a desire for their comple- who were wounded in such service. The few who! by them in the month of June last; thus extinguishing 
tion at the proper time, and in due course, in refer- | remain have applied in vain to the pension office for! the Indian title to lands throughout the whole state 


ence to the principles before stated. 

The works for which specific estimates are submit- 
ted are upon the Atlantic and lake coasts, of which 
by far the largest amount is for the former. 

While justice is thus done to the maritime frontier, 
in the improvement of its harbors and in the provi- 
sions for its military and naval defences, the exceed- 
ingly important and rapidly increasing commerce of 
the lakes is fairly entitled to consideration and assis- 
tance, by rendering accessible the harbors universal- 
ly obstructed by natural impediments, and by afford- 
ing light houses for a hazardous navigation. At the 
present time, this commerce, based on the produc- 
tions of seven states and one territory, must annually 
exceed $25,000,000; and as it expands and increases 
it will give additional value to the public domain, 


the promised remuneration; but it is to be hoped that 

"justice, although tardy, will now be rendered to them. 
From the report of the late first clerk of the boun- 

ty land office, it appears that about twenty claims 

for warrants, for revolutionary services, have been 

; filed and duly established since the Ist day of Janua- 
iry, 1840, on which day the last law for extending the 
i time for issuing warrants of that class expired; and 
: that one hundred and fourteen claims for warrants on 
| account of services rendered in the late war with 
Great Britain, have been deposited and established, 

although the act authorising such warrants expired on 
: the 26th day of May, 1839. By the report from the 
‘same officer, for the year ending 30th September, 
| 1839, it appears that thirteen claims of a similar cha- 
racter were presented and substantiated in that year, 


which will soon add its tributary streams to the great | after the expiration of the act; and by a like report, 


tide of internal trade that tlows from Lake Superior 
to the Atlantic. 

Having now two corps of cfficers, composed of gen- 
tlemen cf the highest scientific acquirements, com- 
bined with much experience, there can no longer be 
any reasons for making appropriations to improve 
harbors or rivers, in the absence of full and accurate 
information from those equally competent and disin- 
terested. I concur, therefore, entirely in the remark 
made by a predecessor in 1839, that the whole system 
may be brought into deserved disrepute, unless ex- 
aminations are directed, and reports had, previous to 
ga cab a a for such purposes. 

he report of the paymaster general and the act- 
ing surgeon general, show the operations of those de- 
partments and the activity that prevails in them. 

The reports of the commissary general of subsis- 
tence exhibits several gratifying results. The ex- 
pense for subsistence will be considerably diminished 
the ensuing year. There has been great promptness 
in the rendering of their accounts by the disbursing 
officers, and in the settlement of those of the army 
and special contractors; and not a cent has been lost 
during the year through the regular disbursing ofi- 
cers of the department, or its temporary agents. 

The report of the commissary of purchases con- 
tains the usual statements of the quantity of materials 
of clothing on hand and procured during the year, the 
quantity made up, and the balance remaining; the 

uantity of each of the difterent articles made up at 
the clothing establishment and issued, and the quan- 
tity on hand; and the quantity of clothing, and of 


for the year 1840, it appears that seventy-six claims 
were exhibited and established during that year, un- 
der the same expired act; making the total number 
thus established, up to the 15th November last, two 
hundred and three. The authority for issuing these 
warrants having expired, it is difficult to perceive on 
what ground the claims have been received and in- 
vestigated, or the legal validity of any proofs that 
may have been taken since that authority ceased. 

The same remark applies to the claims for services 
rendered in the war of the revolution. The attention 
of congress having been repeatedly calJed to the fact, 
that the laws on the subject of both these descrip- 
tions of claims had become obsolete, and no act re- 
viving them having been passed, the utility of main- 
taining a distinct bureau for their examination was 
not perceived; and whatever business remains to be 
done, has been placed under the supervision of the 
commissioner of pensions, with his assent. 

It would be a dereliction of duty to omit calling 
the attention of con to a subject to which it has 
been so often invited by a predecessor in this depart- 
ment, namely, the insecurity ang inconvenience of 
the buildings in which, for want of room in the war 
office, the offices of the payee general, of the 
ordnance bureau, of the chief military engineer, of 
the topographical engineers, and the commissioner o 
pensions are kept. odels, rey maps, reports, 
and various documents of incalculable value, belong- 
ing to those bureaus, are imminently exposed. Some 
immediate provision for a suitable building seems in- 
dispensable. 


f | thus expended being taken from other funds. 


of Indiana. An arrangement has also been made 
with the Saganaw Indians, by which certain omis- 
sions in the treaty of 1837 have been supplied, and 
the cession of their lands intended to be embraced in 
it, has been completed. 

Since the adjournment of congress, a treaty has 
been concluded with some of the bands of the Sioux, 
for lands not included in any previous negotiation, 
and another has been made with the half-breeds of 
the Sioux, for a session of the lands set apart to them 
by the 9th article of the treaty held at Prairie du 
Chien, on the 15th of July, 1838. 

A treaty is now negotiating with the Wyandots for 
their lands in the state of Ohio, which, it ìs belicved, 
will soon be brought to a conclusion. The attempt 
to negotiate with the Sacs and Foxes has utterly 
failed. As the causes of this failure are believed to 
be temporary, or such as may be removed by arrange- 
ments with other tribes, a renewed effort will be 
made when a propitious occasion shall offer. 

It is a source of regret that the information respect- 
ing the stute of the Indian schools is so scanty and 
imperfect. Few subjects commend themselves more 
strongly to all our sympathies as men and Christians, 
than the cducation and civilization of the Indian 
tribes; and so far as depends on this department, the 
obligations resulting from the provisions made in va- 
rious treaties for that purpose, and from the appro- 
priations by congress, shall be faithfully discharged. 

The recommendation of the commissioner to revive 
the investigation into the claims arising under the 
14th article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 
and that proposing that authority should be given for 
the sale of lands at once, upon their being ceded, on ` 
which buildings have been erected, or improvements 
have been made by the United States, are respect- 
fully commended to the consideration of congress. 

The condition of the accounts of the disbursing 
agents demands prompt attention. There appear to 
be large balances against some of those agents, who 
are supposed to be entitled to credits of equal amounts 
for expenditures, but which credits cannot be allow- 
ed under existing laws in consequence of the sums 
Some 
law like that suggested by the commissioner, autho- 
rising transfers of appropriations, seems indispensa- 
ble; and the interest of government as well as of the 
agents, requires that it should be passed as speedily 
as possible. 
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Measures have been taken to execute the act of 
1834, in relation to intrusions on Indian lands, for the 
purpose of preventing the sale of liquor and unlicens- 
ed trading, which it is hoped may prove successful. 

‘Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN C. SPENCER. 

To THE PRESIDENT. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 

December 9. Mr. Woodbridge, of Michigan, ap- 
peared in his séat. 

On motion the 34th rule of the senate was so far 
suspended as to admit the chair to appoint the stand- 
ing committees. 

The senate then adjourned to Monday, 12 o’clock. 

December 13. Mr. Sevier, of Arkansas, appear- 
ed in his place to-day. 

A message was received from the president of the 


On pensions—Mr. Bates, chairman, Pierce, Allen, 
Graham, Sevier. 

On the District of Columbia—Mr. Bayard, chairman, 
Clayton, King, Kerr, Rives. 

On patents and the patent office—Mr. Prentiss, chair- 
man, Forter, Henderson, Mouton, Sturgeon. 

On the public buildings—Mr. Kerr, chairman, Ful- 
ton, Evans. 

On engrossed bills—Mr. McRoberts, chairman, Mil- 
ler, Sturgeon. 

On enrolled bills—Mr. Porter and Mr. Williams. 

On library— Messrs. Preston, Tappan and Choate. 

On the contingent expenses of the senate—Mr. White, 
chairman, Tappan, Evans. 


Memorials and petitions were then presented and 
referred. 

The following bills were introduced on leave, read 
a first and second time, and appropriately referred: 

By Mr. Prentiss: a bill to establish a board of com- 
missioners to hear and examine claims against the 
United States. 

By Mr. King: a bill to establish an additional land 


United States, covering a report from the secretary of | district in the state of Alabama. 


war, made in compliance with a resolution of the se- 
nate of the 3d of March last, showing the compara- 
tive condition of the public defences. Laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

The president of the senate laid before that body 
a report from the secretary of state, made according 
to law, showing the incidental and contingent expen- 
ses of that deparment ending on the 30th September, 
184]. Also, from the secretary of the navy, exhibit- 
ing the contingent expenses of the secretary of the, 
navy and navy commissioners’ offices; which were 
severally laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Mangum gave notice that on to-morrow he 
would introduce a resolution in relation to the ap-, 
pointment of a committee to investigate or regulate 
the public printing. i 

A message was received from the house of repre- | 
sentatives, stating that it had passed a resolution ap- 
pointing on its part a committee of three members to- 
direct the expenditure of all moneys appropriated | 
for the purchase of books for the library of congress. ! 

Mr. Clayton moved that the resolution be concurred 
in; which motion was adopted. 

Mr. C. expressed at the same time a desire that 


part of the senate, as he desired to be relieved from 
the duties. He would move that the chair appoint 
the committee; which motion was concurred in. 

On motion, the senate proceeded to the election of 
chaplain. Whole number of votes given, thirty-four; 
of which number the Rev. Mr. Tuston received 29; 
the Rev. Mr. Gurley 3; the Rev. Mr. Clarke 2; and 
Rev. Mr. Bulfinch 1. The senate then adjourned. 


By Mr. Williams: a bill to provide for settlement 
with the state of Maine for her claims for the ser- 
vices of her militia. 

By Mr. Pierce: a bill to provide for the payment 
of the invalid pensions of certain Cherokee warriors, 
under the 14th article of the treaty of 1835. 

By Mr. Fulton: a bill allowing drawback upon fo- 
reign merchandise exported in the original packages 


to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, in Mexico. 


By Mr. Berrien: a bill to provide for the payment 
of the claims of the state of Georgia, for the services 
of her militia, called out in cases of emergency to 
suppress Indian hostilities. 

By Mr. Woodbury: a bill for increasing the pay of 
certain officers of the revenue cutter service when 
serving in the navy of the United States. 


Mr. Mangum said, in accordance with the notice | 
he gave yesterday, he would now present the follow- | 


ing resolution: 
Resolved, ‘That a standing committee of the senate be 
appointed, to whom shall be referred every question on 


| printing of documents, reports or other matter transmit- | 


ted by either of the executive departments, and all memo- 


The following members also appeared: Messrs. C. 
J. Ingersoll, Elisha H. Allen, David Bronson and 
John Thompson Mason. 


Mr. Fillmore rose and submitted resolutions pro- 


viding for the distribution of the message to the pro- 
per committees, upon which some debating ensued 
which led to no material issue. He urged the im- 
portance to the 4 nae of knowing what select com- 
mittees were to be raised. 

Mr. Gilmer said that every member knew what re- 
gular standing committees must be raised. On that 
point, therefore, there was no difficulty. He desired 
that the speaker should first announce the standing 
committees, and the house could then better judge of 
the propriety of appointing special committees with 
a view to particular subjects. 

A message was received from the senate by A. 
Dickens, esq. secretary, stating that that body had 
passed a resolution providing “that two chaplains, of 
different denominations, be elected to congress dur- 
ing the present session; one by each house, to inter- 
change weekly,” and asking the concurrence of the 
house therein. 

A message in writing was received from the pre- 
sident of the United States, by the hands of Ro 
Tyler, esq. his secretary. 

Mr. Clifford rose and addressed the chair, when 
the speaker reminded him that debate on the resolu- 
tions of the gentleman from N. York (Mr. Fillmore) 
was not in order, they not having been received. 

Mr. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, then rose and ad- 
dressed the house as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker: Irise to perform the melancholy 
duty of announcing to the house the death of a re- 


i spected colleague, the hon. Henry Brack, late a 


member of this house from the state of Pennsylvania. 
He died on the 28th of November, of apoplexy, at 


| his residence in Somerset county. 


Buta few months have passed away since my col- 
league from Adams was called upon to announce the 
death of the predecessor of Judge Black, the hon. 
Charles Ogle. Tosupply the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Ogle, Judge Black was elected by a 
very large majority of the people of the district. He 
‘ook his seat in this house during the late extra ses- 
sion at an advanced stage of the session, but still in 


| rials, petitions, accompanying documents, together with ! time to participate in most of the important measures 
he might not be appointed on the committee on the all other matter, the printing of which shall be moved. ex- | passed upon by congress during that period; and al- 


cept bills originuiing in congress, resolutions offered by 
i 


any senator, and motions to print, by order of the stan 


ing committees of the senate, of reports, documents or : 
other matters pertaining to the subjects referred to such ' 
committeee_ by the senate; and it shall be the duty of. 


guch committee on printing to report in every case, in 
one day, or sooner, if pricicable. 
‘Mr. Mangum said that he supposed the resolution 


would lie upon the table one day. He had made 2!Ways open to reason. 


though the time allowed to him here was too short 
to form a general acquaintance with all the members, 
still all who knew him must have been favorably im- 
pressed with his deportment. He was mild and ami- 
able in his temper, modest and unassuming in his 
character and intercourse, unyielding in his integri- 
ty, with principles firmly established, yet with a mind 
Honored in early life with 


DecemBer 14. The president of the senate laid some alteration in the resolution, whieh made an ex- | the confidence of the people of his district, he was 


before the body a report from the secretary of the’ 
treasury, made in compliance with the act of 2d 
March, 1831, in relation to certain insolvent debtors 
of the United States. 


penditures of the contingent funds of the department: 
and its offices for the year 1841. 

The president of the senate announced the follow-| 
ing as the standing committees of the 2d session of 
27th congress: 

On foreign relations—Mr. Rives, chairman, Preston, 
Buchanan, Tallmadge, Choate. 

On finance—Mr. Evans, chairman, Berrien, Wood- 
bury, Mangum, Paroni 

On commerce—Mr. Huntington, chairman, Wood- 
bridge, King, Barrow, Wright. 

On manufactures— Mr. Simmons, chairman, Archer, 
Miller, Buchanan, Morehead. 

On agriculture—Mr. Linn, chairman, Bates, Bar- 
row, Sturgeon, Simmons. 

On military affairs—Mr. Preston, chairman, Mer- 
rick, Benton, Archer, Pierce. ° 

On the militia—Mr. Phelps, chairman, Fulton, 
Smith, of Indiana, Williams, McRoberts. . 
. On naval affairsx—Mr. Mangum, chairman, Archer, 

Williams, Choate, Bayard. 

On public lands—Mr. Smith, of Indiana, chairman, 


Tallmadge, Walker, Huntington, Prentiss. 

On private land claims—Mr. Henderson, chairman, 
Linn, Tappan, Fulton, Dixon. 

On Indian affairs—Mr. Morehead, chairman, White, 
Sevier, Phelps, Benton. 

On claims—Mr. Graham, chairman,Wright, Wood- 
bury, Woodbridge, Phelps. 

On revolutionary claims—Mr. Dixon, chairman, 
Clayton, Smith, of Connecticut, Allen, Cuthbert. 

On the ue Berrien, chairman, Clayton, 
Prentiss, Walker, Kerr. , 

On the post office and post roads—Mr. Merrick, chair- 
man, Simmons, McRoberts, Mouton, Miller. 

On roads and canals—Mr. Porter, chairman, White, 
Young, King, Cuthbert. 


ception in favor of all the regular business, reports’ 
of bills, resolutions of the standing committees, peti- ; : 
| Was appointed a judge of the court, where he re- 


tions, &c. The design of this resolution was to sub- 


chosen as a member of the legislature of his native 
state, where he served with honor. Subsequently he 


mit to the committee, to be appointed, such matters i mained until his destiny was changed by those who 

Also, a report from the secretary of war, made as came from the departments. It was not courteous: delighted to honor him,” by giving him a seat on 
agreeably to law, acompanied by abstracts of the ex- to the standing committees that such matters should | ‘his floor, where he has filled the measure of his pub- 
be referred, and for that purpose the appointment of | !i¢ Service. 


a standing committee had been moved. The object 


Mr. Speaker, while, in common with my collea- 


was to cut off that branch of printing, a great deal of: Sts, I feel deeply sensible on the occasion, yet I 


which was done, and which was unnecessary for the 
country. 

Mr. King suggested that it lie over and be printed; 
which was agreed to. 


Mr. Linn submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the comimicdee on commerce be in- 
strucied to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
propriation to improve the navigation of the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, by the removal of enavs. 
sunken trees, and other obstructions in their beds, which 
annually destroy a great number of steamboats and other 
water craft, and a vast amount of produce and merchan- 

ise. 

Mr. Mouton submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
ed to inform the senate what amuunt of public lands are 
now surveyed and- prepared fur market in the state of 
Louisiana. Also, wh 
have been advertised for sule by proclamation, and the 
sales afterwards suspended. : 

And then the senate, after a short executive ses- 
sion, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspar, Dec. 9. [The following members at- 
tended on Wednesday, in additicn to those previous- 
ly announced as having attended, viz: Messrs. Saun- 
F P.C. E, Ferris, McKay, S. H. Butler, 

allory, John Hastings, King, W. Butler, Spri 
Baker and Egbert.] j P Bai 

The hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, member elect from 
the state of Pennsylvania, vice the hon. John Ser- 
geant. resigned, being introduced to the house by 
Mr. Toland, was qualified and took his seat. 


at amount of lands in said state | h 


stand in a relation to the deceased peculiar to myself. 
He was the companion of my boyhood, my acquain- 
tance in riper years, my friend in private and my as- 
sociate in public life. [knew his worth, and I feel 
his loss. 

The day previous to his death he was in the enjoy- 
ment of usual health, witha fair prospect of a vigor 
ous old age, surrounded hy his family and friends, 
expecting shortly to exchange the sweets of domes- 
tic enjoyment for the bustle of public life. But the 

ecree had gone forth; another day, and he is in the 
world of spirits. 

Thus suddenly has his family and numerous friends 
been plunged into deep distress by the loss of an af- 
fectionate husband, a tender parent, and a devoted 
friend. , I will conclude by offering for the considera- 
a the house a resolution which I hold in my 
and: 

Resolved. That this house has heard with deep regret 
the announcement of the death of the hon. HENRY 
Brack, of Pennsy.vania, late a meniber of this congress, 
and that the members of this house will testify their re- 
spect for his memory by wearing crape on the left: ann 
for thirty days ” 

Which being adopted the house adjourned. 

Frivay, Dec. 10. The speaker stated that there 
were several executive communications on his ta- 
ble, which, with the consent of the house, he would 
now proceed to Jay before it. 

The speaker presented a communication from the 
navy department, on the subject of the expenditures 
therein, but suggested that on reflection it would be 
better to let the communications remain as they 
were, until the committees should have been appoint- 
ed, which suggestion the house adopted. 
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The speaker announced that the first order of busi- . the army, forts, and navy of the United States, and for, 
testing improvements and models in arms for the na- 


ness would be the presentation of petitions. 


Mr. Cave Johnson was understood to inquire of the tonal defence, and to report by bill or otherwise. 


speaker whether the special order (being the consi- | 


deration of the report of the select committee on 
the rules) would not come up first in order. 

The speaker said that that Dunes would be strict- 
ly in order. 

Mr. Wm. Cost Johnson moved that the said report 


Mr. sìrnold asked the yeas and nays on the motion 
to lay on the table, which were ordered, and, being 
taken, were as follows: yeas 96, nays 88. 

Mr. Cave Johnson, with a view, he was understood | 
to say, to give the speaker an opportunity of appoint- ; 
ing the committees, and thus completing the organi- 
zation of the house, moved that when the house ad- 
journ it adjourn to meet on Monday next; which mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. Cushing moved, therefore, that the house now 
proceed to the election of chaplain. 

Mr. Lewis Williams then moved that the considera- 
tion of the motion to go into the election of chap- | 
lain be postponed until Monday next. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, and 
being taken, were- yeas 108, nays 95. 

Mr. Fillmore then offered the tollowing resolution: ' 

Resolved, That, for the better organization of the 
house, in addition to the standing committees provided 
for by the rules, the spenker appoint the fullowing select 
committees fur the session, to consistof nine members 
each, to wit: 

A select committee on the plan of finance recom- 
mended in the president’s message. 

A select committee on the appointment of repre- 
sentation to congress. 

A select committee on the Smithsonian legacy. 

Mr. Cave Johnson submitted that the resolution 
was not now in order. 

The speaker decided that it was in order. 

Mr. Cave Johnson appealed from the decision, and 
asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

When the question, ‘shall the decision of the 
chair stand as the judgment of the house,” was ta- 
ken, and decided in the athrmative: yeas 101, nays $1. 

The question then being on the adoption of the re- 
solution offered by Mr. Fillmore— 

Mr. Stanly rose and said, that with great reluc- 
tance he would move the previous question. He 
should refuse to do so hereafter in the ordinary 
course of business, but this was a different state of 
things. The house had not yet organized, and they 
had had warning enough in the fifteen days that 
were consumed last session in its organization to 
avoid a repetition of such a course. He had desired 
to reply to observations that had been made, but he 
forebore, and, reserving for another occasion an an- 
swer to some remarks made by the gentleman from 
Indiana, (Mr. Preffit), he moved the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Wise wanted to get a little information before 
he voted on this matter, and appealed to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Stanly) to withdraw 
his call for the previous question, pledging himself to 
renew it before he took his seat. 

Mr. Stanly declined a compliance with the request. 


The question then being on seconding the demand 
for the previous question, and tellers having been 
called for, Messrs. Cave Johnson and Talliaferro were 
appointed tellers, and the demand for the previous 
question was seconded, by yeas 1U1, nays 8). 


The question, “shall the main question be now 
put?” was then taken, and decided in the affirmative 
without a division. 

The question then being on the main question, (i. 
e. the aduption of the resolution.) 

Mr. Wise asked for a division of the question, so 
that the house might vote on the formation of each 
of the select committees separately. 


The question having been accordingly divided, 
and the yeas and nays having been called and order- 
ed on. the first division, viz: that providing for the 
appointment of a select committee on “the plan of 
finance recommended in the president’s message,” 
the question was taken, and decided in the affirmative 
as follows: yeas 113, nays 83. 

So the first division of the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Wise here said, unless some other gentleman 
desired it, he would withdraw his call for a division 
of the question, so that the vote on the remaining di- 
visions might be taken together; which having been 
done, the question was taken on the appointment of 
select committees on the apportionment of represen- 
tatives and on the Smithsonian legacy, and decided 
in the affirmative without a division. 

Mr. Win. Cost Johnson, in pursuance of notice pre- 
viously given, submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, Tint a select comniitee ot nine be appoint- 
ed by the speaker on the subjeci of estabiishing a national 
foundry four the tabrication of ordounce for the use of 


t 


be laid on the table. | 


ich was adopted without a division. 
Mr. Weller moved that the house adjourn; which 


motion prevailing, the house adjourned to Monday wood, Benj. Randall, Charl 


at 12 o'clock. 


Monpar, Dec. 13. The speaker announced the fol- | 


lowing standing committees. 


Committee of elections—Messrs. Halsted, Blair, Cra- 
vens, Benj. Randall, Borden, Barton, Turney, Hous- 


ton and Reynolds. 

Committee of ways and means—Messrs. Fillmore, 
Botts, Samson Mason, Wallace, T. F. Marshall, J. 
R. Ingersoll, J. W. Jones, Atherton and Lewis. 

Committee of claims—Messrs. Giddings, Osborne, 
Cowen, Tomlinson, Arnold, Hubard, Burke, J. W. 
Williams and Medill. 

Committee on commerce—Messrs. Kennedy, Win- 
throp, Toland, J. C. Clark, Rayner, Allen, S. J. An- 
drews, T. W. Williams and Ferris. 

Committee on public lands— Messrs. Morrow, Lewis 
Williams, Truman Smith, Gentry, Bronson, Howard, 


,; Casey, Brewster and Jacob Thompson. 


Committee on the post office and post roads—Messrs. 
Briggs, Joseph L. Williams, Russell, Brockway, Ows- 
ley, Hopkins, Andrew Kennedy, John G. Floyd, and 
Plumer. 

Committee for the District of Columbia—Messrs. Un- 
derwood, Summers, Alex. Randall, Powell, Richard 
W. Thompson, John Campbell, Ward, Dawson and 
Bidlack. v r; z 

Committee on the judici essrs. Barnard, Trum- 
bull, Pearce, Maa Thomas F. Foster, Milton 
Arow, Charles J. Ingersoll, Roosevelt and Saun- 

ers. 

Committee on revolutionary claims—Messrs. Hall, 
P. G. Goode, Triplett, Thomas J. Campbell, May- 
nard, Washington, James, Parmenter and W. O. 
Goode. 

Committee on public expenditures— Messrs. Shepperd, 
Linn, Hudson, John T. Stuart, Meriwether, Green, 
Clinton, Littlefield and McClellan. 

Comniltee on private land claims—Messrs. Moore, A. 
H. H. Stuart, John Young, William C. Johnson, R. 
D. Davis, Cross, Turney, Payne and Charles Brown. 

Committee on manufactures.—Messrs. Saltonstall, 
Tillinghast, Randolph, Slade, Hunt, Henry, Haber- 
sham, Aaron V. Brown and P. C. Caldwell. 

Committee of agriculture.—Messrs. Deberry, Ridg- 
way, Simonton, Mattocks, Doig, Shaw, Edwards, 
Partridge and John Hastings. 

Committee on Indian affairs.—Messrs. Cooper, Ca- 
ruthers, Chittenden, Sollers, W. Butler, Watterson, 
Harris, Weller and John C. Edwards. 

Committee on military affairs.—Messrs. Stanly, Pen- 
dleton, Goggin, William B. Campbell, Stokely, Wm. 
O. Butler, Sumter, Miller and J. T. Mason. 

Committee on the militia.—Messrs. Keim, Coles, 
Ward, Boyd, S. H. Butler, Reding, Alfred Marshall, 
Sweeny and Houston. - 

Committee on naval affairs. —Messrs. Wise, King, 
Calhoun, John C. Clark, Burnell, Fessenden, Gra- 
ham, Mallory and Clifford. 

Committee on foreign affairs.—Messrs. John Q. 
Adams, Cushing, Everett, W. C. Johnson, Granger, 
Gilmer, Hunter, Rhett and Profħt. 

Committee on the territories.— Messrs. Pope, Christo- 
pher H. Williams, Garret Davis, Sollers, Gates, 
Green, Caldwell, Hays, Dean and Charles A. Floyd. 

Committee on revolutionary pensions.— Messrs. Talia- 
ferro, Rodney, Staley N. Clarke, Mathiot, L. W. 
Andrews, Babcock, Matthews, Fornance and Wm. 
Smith. 

Committee on invalid tons.— Messrs. Morris, Ay- 
crigg, Baker, Gordon, Stratton, Isaac D. Jones, Doan, 
Santord and Augustus Young. 

Committee on roads and canals—Messrs. Lawrence, 
Lane, John B. Thompson, W. W. Irwin, Sprigg, 
Steenrod, Wood, Daniels and Riggs. 

Committee on patents— Messrs. R. McClellan, Crans- 
ton, Gerry, Ramsey and Sanford. i 

Committee on public buildings and grounds— Messrs. 
Boardman, Ward, Augustus Young, Cranston and 
Bowne. 

Committee on revisal and unfinished business—Messrs. 
Eastman, Beeson, C. A. Floyd, Jack and Mattocks. 

Committee on accounts—Messrs. Marchand, York, 
Carey, Staley, N. Clarke and Joseph L. Williams. 

Committee on mileage—Messrs. Thomas W. Wil- 
liams, Meriwether, John C. Edwards, Westbrook 
and Egbert. 

Committee on the li 
Messrs. Tillinghast, Aycrigg and Sumter. 


Select committee on the apportionment of representa- 
' tines—Messrs. Everett, Childs, Caruthere, Saa 
Pearce, John T. Stuart, Bidlack, Cross and Weller. 
Select committee on the Smithsonian bequest—Messrs. 
J. Q. Adams, Habersham, Truman Smith, Under- 
es J. Ingersoll, Hunter, 
i Houston and Bowne. 
|__ Select committee on the national foundry—Meessrs. 
Wm. C. Johnson, Samson Mason, King, Randolph, 
Mallory, Hunt, Keim, Parmenter and Cave Johnson. 
| Mr. Briggs offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously: 
“Resolved, That the clerk of the house pay the funeral 
expenses of Col. John W. Hunter, late assistant door- 
keeper of this house. 
Mr. B. then offered the following resolution: 
Resolved ‘That the office of assistant doorkeeper is not 
necessary for the service of this house, and that the same 
ie hereby abolished. 
Mr. Cave Johnson asked the yeas and nays on the 
adoption of the resolution, which were ordered, and, 
_ being taken were: yeas 177, nays 23. So the the re- 
solution was adopted. 


Mr. Taliaferro offered the following resolution, 
which was read for information: x 

Resolved, 'l'hat the several memorials, petitions and re- 
solutions presented to the house of representatives at the 
„last congress, and which were not finally acted on, also 
‘all bills which were reported, acted on, and lost in the 
senate, and such bille as were referred to committees 
and not reported on, be again referred to the committees 
.to which the same were respectively referred at the last 
, Congress, a written request to that effect being handed b 
any anember tu the clerk of the House, whose duty it shall 
' be to enter the same upon the journal as if presented in 
‘the house. 

And the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Underwood desired to offer the following re- 
solution, which was read for informatjon: 

Resolved "hut the speaker engage the services of tour 
stenographers, at a compensation not exceeding $8 per 
day for each, to be paid out of the contingent fund of 


the house, whose duty it shali be to report the debates 
and proceedings of the house daily, and truly, fur inser- 


tion in the newspapers published in this city. The ste- 
nographera so enzaved shall regulate among themselves 
the tine which each shall employ in taking short-hand 
notes af the debutes and proceedings, and preparing the 
same for the press. They ehall furnish the public prin- 
ters, with all practicable despatch, a copy of tneir reports 
for insertion i their paper, and such printers shall pub- 
lish the same at length in the newspaper edited and 
published by thein without charge to the government; 
and, in cage thev decline doing so, the reporta of the 
stenographers shall be delivered to such other printer or 
editor as the speaker may designate who will insert the 
reports in his paper. Any stenographer so employed 
may be removed by the speaker at any time, and ano- 
ther employed in his place The speaker shall locate 
the stenographers so emploved in such place in the hall 
as he may decin proper. The stenographere shall make 
known to uny member which of them reported any 
speech attribused to such member. 

On motion of Mr. Barnard, the house proceeded to 
the election of chaplain, (viva voce, as required by 
the rule). 

The Rev. John N. Maffitt received 133 votes, the 
Rev. Mr Hawley 12, and the Rev. Mr French 53. 

So the Rev. Mr. Maffitt, having received a majo- 
rity of all the votes, was declared duly elected chap- 
lain on the part of the house for the present session. 

The speaker presented to the house sundry execu- 
tive communications, among which were the follow- 
ing: 

1. A Ictter from the secretary of war, transmitting 
a report of the number of small arms of every kind 
which belong to the United States, and are in the se- 
veral arsenals and al including those in the use 
of the army; the number lost or destroyed annually; 
and also the number annually manufactured at each 
of the national armories, &c.; made in obedience to 
a resolution of the house of representatives of the 2d 
September last; which letter and report was ordered 
to lie upon the table. 

2. A letter from the secretary of state transmittin 
statements of the expenditure of the contingent fund 
of the department; referred to the committee on pub- 
lic expenditures. 

3. letter from the secretary of the treasury, 
transmitting a T in relation to certain insolvent 

| debtors of the United States; ordered to lie on the 
' table. 

4. A letter from the clerk of thé house of repre- 
sentatives, transmitting the statements of the expen- 
ditures for the preceding year from the fund appro- 
priated for the contingent expenditures of the house; 


onthe part of the house— referred to the committee of accounts. 


5. A letter from the secretary of the navy, trans- 


The speaker also announced the following select : mitting the accounts of the expenditures on account 


last 


Roosevelt, Profit, McKay and Wm. W. Irwin. 


committees, appointed under the order of Friday 


Select committee on finance and the currency—Messrs. 
Cushing, John P. Kennedy, Gilmer, G. Davis, Wise, 


of contingent expenses of the offices of the secretary 
of the navy and the navy commissioners for the year 
ence September 30, 1841; which were laid on the 
table. 
| On motion of Mr. Barnard, the house adjourned. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Arrica. By the Atlanta and William, intelligence 
from Africa has been received to the 1st of October. 

Another outrage has been committed on an Ameri- 
can vessel by a British cruiser. We understand that 
her majesty's brig Dolphin boarded the William, whilst 
she wus at Gallinas, and whilst her officers were below. 
The seamen of the Dolphin broke open the hatches of 
the schpoper ane oer nue the cargo, using insulung 
language to all on boar 

y an from “Africa’s Luminary,” of the 30th of 
August, that her Britannic majesty’s vessels of war cruis- 
ing upon this coast are instructed by their government to re- 
frain from searching vessels papera under United States 
colors, and having ican pa 

Rev. Jabez Aiken Buron A t- M. principal of the Li- 
beria Mission Conference society in Monrovia, is dead. 

In consequence of the death of Thomas Buchanan, 

overnor of Liberia, Joseph J. Roberts, esq. by virtue of 
Bo lieutenant governor, 13 thereby charged with the 
executive authority of that commonwealth. 

Salt and fresh vegetable and animal food continued to 
be very scarce at Liberia. Rice makes its appearance 
slowly; flour was out of the market, and the common 
niarket products were doled out with a sparing hand. 

A large emigration has lately left Sierra Leone for 
Kingston, Jamaica. Also a considerable number from 
the same place for Trinidad. 


Bang items. The bank of Louisiana, N. Orleans, re- 
sumed specie payment in due form on the 6th instant.— 
Others of the banks in that city are expected to resume 
likewise in afew days. Sume othera have to postpone 
the periud—if they ever resume. 

In the lower house of the Virginia legislature, on Tues- 
day, a resolution was considered and Tejected, 60 to 65, 
which went to relieve the banks in that state from the 
liability to pay 12 per cent. per annum on their notes 
which are not redeemed in specie. Although the sus- 

ension act authorises suspension till the lst of April, the 
poe are only relieved from the 12 per ct. penalty until 
the Ist of January. 


Coxsut. Wm. Vogel has been recognised as consul! 
for Oldenburg at the port of New Orleans. 


Cusa. Aletterin the U. S. Gazette dated Havana, 
Nov. 17, says: “Several slave vessels have been fitted 
out in the most public manner, and have sailed. The 
famous brig Venus is one of them. Government is very 
hard up for cash to remit to Spain, and also to pay some 
heavy acceptances for English account. The queen’s 
rail road to Guinez, is offered again for sale, but under 
Buch restrictions, that no company will venture a pur- 
chase, and it yields nothing up to the present time, al- 
though well patronized. A new captain general has 
been named to relieve General Valdez. The new one is 
General Gamba, and is shortly expected. The English 
consul has interested himself very mnch about the slave 
question. A claim has been made by the British go- 
vernment, for some negroes as English subjects. They 
are on an estate near Cardenas, and have been, since 
lone before the emancipation of slavery in the British is- 
lands; but they speak English, and some time since found 
means of communicating their situation to Dr. Madden, 
formerly of the British commission. 

Business continues dull. The coffee crop has failed; 
not having rain in proper time. 


Canapa. We took notice, a few days ago, of a de- 
fect in one of the acts of the late Canadian ‘legislature, 
by which no person but the governor of the province 
was sulhersed to make the new-arrangements for the 
district courts. The Quebec Gazette expressed the opi- 
nion that, in consequence of the death of Lord Syden- 
ham no such arrangements could be made, but the act- 
ing governor, Sir Richard Jackson, has taken the re- 
sponsibility of arranging the ney districts i2 a proclama- 
tion which has just been issued. 


Excuances. New York bills on London 8393; on 
France 5f. 2502735 on Boston 3; Philadelphia 6ia63; Bal- 
timore 4044; Washington, D.C. 43; Richmond 773; 
Raleigh 53; “Charleston iła2; interior of South Carolina 
rere Augusta 5; Macon 11; Columbus 123; Savannah 

se) Mobile 123; $; interior of Alabama 14; N. Orleans 63; 
Louis 124a16; Louisville 10; Cincinnati 13; Nasu- 
“ile 15. 


Fires. St. John, N. B. has again been visited by fire. | & 
The total number of buildings consuined by the recent 
fice at St. John is stated in the St. John papers to have 
been thirty-nine. and the aggregate loss is estiinated b 
the News at $1,200,000. Only four vessels were burned, 
although many ‘others were in great peril, as the tide was 
oul. Most of the sufferers were without insurance. 

The large wooden factory building, belonging to the 
Union manufacturing co. situated in Claremont, N. H. 
was entirely destroyed by fire on Saturday evening the 
14th inst. together with most of its machinery and con- 
tents. qbo is estimated at about $20,000,—$10,000 is 
insure 


Kentucky. The Green River Gazette says—“We 
congratulate the citizens of this part of the state upon the 
opening of the navigation upon Green and Barren rivers. 
We learn that boats can now run at any time and can 
pass any lock and dam upon those rivers. We are now 
in expectation of the boat from Louisville of T. Quigley 
& Co. treighted with groceries, salt, &c. &c. It 1s ex- 
pore that it will regularly ply between this place and 
uisville, St. Louis and New Orleans. Our fariners 


and planters should note this fact and speedily be pre- 
pared with their tobacco and other cxports. 


LavGHLIN Foxp. The trustee J. V. L. McMahon, 
has published a statement showing that the amount 
ruad h for the relief of the widow and children of Tho- 
mas H. McLaughlin was $3,269 59, of which there have 
been expended in advance to Mrs. McLaughlin $175, 

urchase of’ city stock, $2,230, purchase and re air of 

ouse, 764—total 3, 219° 00. Leaving a balance of 
which will be given to the widow as she may require x 
in aid of her income. 


Tse Marex ApseL. In the circuit court on Thurs 
day, Chief Justice Taney gave his decision in the case of 
the Malek Adhel, confirming the decision of the district 
court, condemning the vessel, and ordering the cargo to 
be returned to the claimants. [ Balt. Patriot. 


Motiny or Sraves. The brig Creole, Captain En- 
son, with a cargo of tobacco, five passengers, and 135 
slaves as steerage passengers, from Richmond, bound to 
New Orleans, saed from Hampton Roads on the 27th 
of October. On the evening of the 7th November, the 
slaves rose in mutiny, murdered Mr. Hewell, a passen- 
ger, and owner of most of the slaves, desperately wound- 
ed the captain and several others, and compelled the se- 
cond mate and crew to navigate the vesselinto a British 
port. That this horiid affair was not the effect of a sud- 
den outburst of passion, appears clear, from what was 
acknowledged by sure of the culprits on their examina- 
tion at Nassau, that Mr. Bourn, Baptist preacher Ws 
Richmond, had instructed them as to the mode of 
cedure, before they left. The further particulars wil ba 
found in the following letter, which, being open we were 
permitted to copy on board the Creole. [N. O. Bul. 
Copy of a letter from the American consul at Nassau, to 

the New York Journul of Commerce, dated Nussau, 

Nov. 14, 1841. 

“Brig Creole, Captain Enson, of Richmond, with a 
cargo of tobacco and 135 slaves, and five passengers, 
for New Orleans sailed from Humpton Roads the 27th, 
all well; on the 7th, at eight o’clock P. M. the brig was 
hove to, supposing they would not make Abaco; next 
day, after the passengers and crew not on duty had 
turned in, about half past nine o’clock the slaves rose on 
them and murdered a passenger, Mr. John Hewell, 
owner of a portion of them, by siabbing him with a bowie 
knife; wounded the captain and one of the hands dan- 
gerously, and the chief mate and one of the hands seve- 
rely. But little defence could be made, as they were not 
poe for such an attack, asthey had but one mus- 

et on board, while the slaves had pistols, knives and 
bludgeons, made by cutting up handspikes. They were 
under no more restraint than is usnal with steerage pas- 
sengers, and it is more than probable that the whole thing 
was arranged before they left Richmond and Norfolk. 
Having obtained possession, they broke open the trunks 
and ransacked the whole vessel. They spared the lives of 
the passengers and mate, and others, on condition that the 
vessel should be taken to Abaco or an English Island. 
Under these circumstances they arrived here un the morn- 
ing of the 9 

The EA consul immediately had the captain 
and eleven of the crew taken on shore, and their wounds 
dressed, and also those on board. to prevent the slaves 
from going on shore, he well knowing, if this was noi 
done, it would be impossible to secure those guilty of the 
murder, This was complied with, and an investigation 
ordered to be taken by two magistrates. The consul 
also has taken tcstinony uf the passengers and crew. 
Nineteen slaves wers identified as faving’ taken an active 
partin the mutiny and tnarder, and confined until further 
orders, the governor refusing tosend them to America for 
the present, and the remainder of the slaves, with the ex- 
cept ion of five, were liberated. 

y the interference of her majesty’s subjects and tho 
authorities of the colony, they were considered and treat- 
ed as passengers, with the right to go on shore in boats 
whenever they pleased. While the consul contended, 
they were, under the circumstances of the case, as much 
a portion of the cargo as the tobacco; the British govern- 
ment had not the right to interfere in any manner that 
would procure their liberatiun. 

The captain is convalescing, and will probably recover, 
though it will be very slowly; the other wounded are | 
ing well. On their liberation, a vessel was immediatel 
put up for Jamaica, advertising for emigants, passage 
ee and a number of them have entered their names to | 

Yours, J. H. B. 

"The N.O. Picayune, in publishing this account adds: 

Forty of the slaves cn tke Creole were owned by 
Thomas McCargo, of Richmond; the balance belonged 
to Johnson and ‘person. Mr. Hewell was the agent of 
McCargo, and was well known in this city. Three of 
the slaves were killed in the affray, and anoiher died of 
his wounds after his arrival at Nassau. Five more—four 
females and a boy—refused to accept their freedom, and 
came to this port in the Creole. It is worthy of remark 
that a dog, belonging to the captain, fought furiously 
against the negroes, agd bit several of them seriously. He 
was finally killed. 

We have some interesting particulara in relation to the 
conduct of the British authorities at Nassau. That the 
entire scheme was resolved upon before the brig left Rich- 
mond, is evident from the fact, that the negroes boasted 
at Nassau that they expected to encounter the brig Long 
Island and Orleans, which saled from Richmond in com- 
pany with the Creole, with cargoes of slaves. Both of 
those vessels, however, are safe in port. A full investiga- 
tion of this case, we doubt not, will present some very 
strange developements. 
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Hezextan NILes, midshipman. Truly a ee ee ee is the 
uty of announcing the deathof this promising young 
officer, son of Wm. Oupen Nixes, esq. lute editor of this 
bore.” and grandson of him whose venerated name he 
re. We derive the following from the Baltimore Ame- 
rican 
Died on the 10th ult. at Fort Simmons, East Florida, 
midrhipinan Hezextan Nixes, of the United States navy, 
in the 21st yearof his age. He returned to that post 
9 | from an expedition to the Everglades and Jupiter Inlet 
on the 5th, and was to have atarted again in pursuit of 
the enemy on the ensuing day, but the arduous duties 
and privations which he ha ' performed and endured 
during the preceding two weeks, exposed as he had been 
at a sickly season of the year to the deadly influence of 
a pestilential climate, had already implanted the seeds of 
the disease of which in four short days he died. ‘Though 
he died in a distant land, tar removed from his relatives, 
it willbe a consolation to them to know, that every at- 
tention was paid to him in his illness, and that in his 
medical attendant he found an old classmate, whose 
indness and skill were both exerted in his behalf. With- 
out in the least disparaging the c of others, the wri- 
ter of this will say, that he has not left behind him inthe 
navy an Officer of his grade of superior ment. He was 
intelligent, innocent and dauntless, and commanded the 
respect and esteem of his brother officers and love of 
the men on board of every ship on which he had sailed. 
He had been nearly four yeats in the service, and with 
the exception of three weeks, and during his passage a 
few months since from Rio to this port, had never been 
off duty. Those of his brother officers who have served 
with him will receive this intelligence of his death with 
heart-grief, for to know him was to love him; but iftheir 
sympathies are thus awakened, what will be the agony 
which the sad tidings will convey to the bosoms of his 
parents, who loved as parents only can love—what the 
pangs that will pierce the bosoms of his sisters and bro- 
thers, who idolized him as the dearest and must chenah- 
ed object of their affections? Would that the writer of 
this could console them in_ the hour of their desolation; 
but he will not attempt it; for were he to do ao, it would 
be but an ineffectual essay to arrest the currents of those 
holy feelings, which in the hour of grief are cunsecrated 
to virtue and love. 


RemovaL oF Rep RIVER Rart. The Alexandria 
Whig states that there appears to be some hope at last, 
that the raft of Red river will be finally removed, and 
the immense agricultural country above it be brought 
near to market by reason thereof. Messrs. Vawier and 
Williamson have made a contract with government to 
the following effect, we understand. For the sum of 
$64,000 these geutlemen have contracted to remove the 
ruft and keep the channel open for the space of five 
years. There can be but little doubt now that this work 
will be speedily accomplished; for the gentlemen engag- 
ed init are thoroughly acquainted with the covntry, are 
acclimated, and possess all the intelligence and active 
business habits essential to success in an undertaking of 
such magnitude. Mr. Williamson is already at the 
rait, busily at work, and contemplates having it opened 
by the Ist of January next. Laborers are in demand to 
work on it at $25 per month. 

We would be glad to hear of some such contract 
made to keep the Mississippi and Missouri elear of 
snags. Thousands upon thousands have been spent on 
the Red river, of which we do not complain, whilst the 
reat and growing trade of the Mississippi and Missouri 
ave been wholly neglected. 


STEAMBOATS OWNED IN St. Louis. It appears from a 
statement published in the Republican, that the number 
of steamboats owned in St. Louis is sixty-two, valued at 
$558,500, and their first cost at £837,750. Ten boats are 
nuw building for this trade, which ‘will inérease the en- 
tire tonnage to 12,562. The loss by the sinking of steam- 
boats in this trade, from the first of January last, ìn- 
cluding their cargoes, is estimated at about $700,000. 


There has been very little variation in the 
rice of stocks since our last quotations—In New York, 
U = eat shares sel] at 33; N. York 55’s 823; Kentuc ‘ky 
; 50,000 Indiana 5's 294227; 27,000 Lhnois 6's 274 


Stecks. 


oa 
Souta America. New Grenada. Despatches had been 


y| received at Maracaybo on the 27th November from the 


English minister in_Bogota, to be sent to Santa Martha 
and Carthagena, offering the mediation of Great Britain 
to bring the parties of that republic to an amicable un- 
derstunding. 


The two houses of the legislature have 
The senate still refuse to 


TENNESSEE. 
not elected a U. S. senator. 
meet the house. 


Texas AND France. It is now ascertained that the 
difliculiies between these two nations have not been re- 
moved, notwithstanding the plausible remarks of Presi- 
dent Lamar in hs late mess to the Texan congress. 
In reply to a note from the Texan charge d'affaires at 
Paris, demanding the recall of M. De Saligny, the 
French government despatches an official letter in severe 
language, refusing to accede to the request. ‘The con- 
duct of M. De Saligny was considered not only justifia- 
ble, but necessary; and much indignation was ex 
at the proceedings of the Texan cabinet. The Pick 
government contends that reparation is due it for the in- 
dirnities to which its representative was subjected. 

The accession of Gen. Houston to the presidency of 
Texas, it is thought, will be the means of bringing aout 
an amicable sedlen ment of this difficulty. [A mer. 
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Proceepines IN CONGRESS. 
CE 

We have preferred giving the exchequer report and 
bill submitted by the secretary of the treasury toge- 
ther, to the exclusion of hisannual report on the finan- 
ces of the country,as they reached us too late to get 
all three in type for this number. From the latter we 
ascertain that the receipts into the treasury for the 
first three quarters of this year, including $7,481,636 
70 in treasury notes and $3,229,946 3G of the loan, 
have been $23,467,072 52. ' The estimated receipts of 
the 4th quarter are $6,943,095 25; total 31,397,512 80. 

The disbursements ascertained, of the first three 
quarters are over 24 millions and the total of the year 
are estimated at $32,025,070 70. 

The expenditures for the ensuing year including 
seven millions to redeem treasury notes, are estimated 
at $32,791,010, and the receipts are estimated at 
f19,200,000-—deficiency, 614,213,570. For this the 
oan authorised at the extra session will, supply 
$6,500,000, and he proposes to reissue treasury nutes 
to the amount of five millions. The balance of 
$2,718,570 as well as two millions deemed always 
proper to have in the treasury for exigencies, he 
proposes shall be raised by additional duties upon 
imports. 

Upon the subject of the rarırr the secretary is 
orthodox, as we conceive. He argues in favor of 
discriminating duties for the purpose of ensuring an 
equality with other countries in trade and commerce, 
. and repudiates the idea that we should allow free 
trade to such countries as either interdict or unmerci- 
fully tax our commodities. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The steamer Columbia reached Boston on the 21st 
inst. with Liverpoot dates to the 4th inst. 

Queen Victoria is out again, convalescent. The 
queen Dowager remained in a hopeless state. 

No late news from China. 

American stocks remained in bad credit. U. States 
bank shares sold at £1. 

Cotton without variations of price, and moderate 
demand. 

Wheat had declined 3 to 4 shillings per quarter. 

Flour in limited request—prices bonded 30 to 31 
shillings. 

Money market without material change. 

The 50th and 9sth regiments were preparing to 
embark for China. Distress made recruits plenty. 

The potato crops had failed in Ireland, and great 
suffering is apprebended. 

From France nothing of importance. The oppo- 
sition predict a change of ministers. 
_ The regent of Spain returned to Madrid from the 
north on the 24th November, and was received in 
great style. 


There had been severe fighting in the mountains of | 


Syria, between the Druses and the Christians—num- 
bers killed on both sides. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


In preparing this bill, ıt has been his intention to 
keep within, and to fill up, the general outline of the 
measure, as proposed in the message of the president 
at the opening of the session; but he docs not flatter 
himself that it will be found so perfect in its details 
as not to require modifications and careful revision 
by the two houses of the legislature. 


As this measure has, necessarily, been for some 
time under the consideration of the president and 
his constitutional advisers, the undersigned is direct- 
ed by him to accompany the bill with a general ex- 
position of the views entertained by him, and con- 
curred in by them, respecting it. 


In what manner and under what securities the pub- 
lic money shall be kept; in what manner, or whe- 
ther in any manner, this government shall attempt to 
supply a sound paper medium for payments to the 
treasury, and for the general uses of the people; in 
what manner, or whether in any manner, it shall at- 
tempt to benefit the general business of the country, 
by funishing facilities of exchange, are questions 
which have not ceased to agitate the community for 
eight years. Upon these questions much opposition 
of opinion has prevailed, and ardent and intense po- 
litical controversies and struggles have been found- 
ed. It is time that this state of things were brought 
to an end. It is time that such provisions were 
made for the custody of the revenue, as that the peo- 

le may feel that the public treasures are safe. It 
is time, too, that, in relation to the currency and ex- 
change, individuals may know what they have to ex- 
pect, or whether they may expect any thing from the 
measures of government. Doubt and uncertainty in 
this respect constitute the worstof all conditions. 
They affect every man’s means of living, and, in- 
stead of giving encouragement, and applying a sti- 
mulus to individual exertion and effort, check the 
hand of industry, oppress the spirit of enterprise, 
and bring stagnation and paralysis apon the produc- 
tive powers of the country. On subjects so vitally 
connected with man’s personal and domestic welfare, 
the people have a right to require that what is to be 
done should be done without farther delay, in order 
that they may accommodate themselves to the poli- 
cy of the government, whatever that policy may be, 
and be prepared to give a corresponding direction to 
their own industry and business. 


The great want of the country is the want of con- 
fidence: confidence in the steadiness and stability of 
the policy of the government; confidence in that 
which regulates the value of property and the wages 
of Jabor; and confidence in the establishment and 
preservation of the necessary and ordinary means of 
exchanging production against production, and of 
buying and selling with security, so that the inter- 
course between different parts of the country may 
be carried on with its former activity and useful- 
ness. The object of the plan suggested to congress 
in the president’s message, and now presented for its 
consideration in the form of a bill, is to establish | 
this confidence, and to give the country tranquillity: 
It is designed to terminate contentions of long stand- 
ing, and to restore the peace, quiet, and satisfaction 
with the state of public affairs, without which men 
cannot pursue their vocations either with cheerful- 
ness or with success. Amidst the conflict of widely 
differing opinions, a measure is recommended which 
avoids extremes on both sides. It proposes less, far 
less, than many think it desirable that government 
should do, or altempt to do, and at the same time far 


A DREADFUL EARTHQUAKE took place on the 2q |More than others are ready to recommend. It aims 
. ry . tie so 


September at 6 A. M. A number of towns were de- èt 2 just medium, a common ground, on which those 


A l ; EF ; may ecnsistently stop who might yet wish to go fur- 
stroyed, and the city of Cartage was totally ruined i ther, and to which they may advance without self- 


in a second of time, 
ple killed. 
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and an imimense number of peo- 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


| 


i 


reproach, who would nevertheless have desired to 
fall short of it. Itdoes not attempt to collect a ca- 
pital by private subscription, for the general pur- 


| poses of loans and discounts, and therefore does not 


-—-—-—— (nthe other hand it does not 


| 


propose to perform the ordinary functions of a bank. 
propose to lock up the 


, currency or exchange, and entirely contenting itself 
the draught ' with securing specie payments into the treasury. In 


of abill for the establishment of a board of exche- | these respects it differs from the sysrem established 


quer, at the seat of government, with 
several states and tcrritories. 
Vor. Xl—Sic. 17. 


agencies in the | by the law, now repealed, generally called the sub- 
: treasury act. 


public moneys from the time of collection to the 
| 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


It is not intended here to discuss the respective 
merits of these two systems, which may be regarded 
as extreme opponents of each other. But it may be 
proper to say, in regard to a Bank of the U. States, 
that if there were in no quarter any constitutional 
objection to the creation of such an institution, it 
would nevertheless not have been recommended to 
congress, in the present condition of things, asa 
measure likely to afford relief to the country. Such 
is the condition of the currency, in many of the 
states, such the deplorable depression of general cre- 
dit, produced by that condition of the currency and 
by other causes, and such the existing pressure in 
the money market, arising, as is believed, in a great 
degree from want of confidence, that there is little 
probability that private subscriptions, payable in spe- 
cic, would be obtained to any bank with an ordinary 
charter. This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that six per cent. stocks of the United States, now 
in the market, go slowly and heavily into private 
hands; and although this is doubtless partly attributa- 
ble tothe short period within which those stocks 
are made redeemable, yet the general fact concurs 
with other reasons in producing a full conviction 
that it would be useless, at the present moment, to 
attempt the creation of a bank, with a capital to be 
furnished principally by private subscriptions, and in- 
tended to discouut, through its branches, bills and 
notes in all parts of the country, even if constitu- 
tional objections were outof the way. And inre- 
gard to the sub-treasury system, it is perhaps enough 
to say that it is supposed a return to that system, at 
any time hereafter, is an event highly improbable. 

Between these—a bank on the one hand, and the 
system of the sub-treasury on the other—the present 
plan is offered, seeking to avoid the objections which 
exist to cach, and to accomplish, to some extent, the 
good designed by both. The plan, such as it is 
will be received and considered, it is not doubted, in 
a spiritof candor and conciliation, and with a dis- 
position, not so much to persist in the pursuit of what 
may be unattainable, as to turn to the greatest prac- 
ticable advantage of the country the use of al] those 
means the employment of which may be expected to 
meet the general concurrence. 

The bill now submitted may be considered as hay- 
ing three principal objects in view: 

Ist. The safe keeping of the public moneys. 

Qd. The furnishing, as well br safe and conveni- 
ent payments to the treasury as for the use of the 
country, a paper circulation always equivalent to 
gold and silver, and of universal credit. 

3. A provision for supplying, to some extent, the 
means of a cheap and safe exchange in the commerce 
between the several states. 

Of the high importance of the first of these ob- 
jects, no one can entertain a doubt. The public mo- 
neys are received by government, from the People, 
for the necessary uses of the country, according to 
the constitution, and ought ever to be esteemed a 
sacred trugt. They are earned by the industry of 
the people; and while safely guarded, and applied 
only to really necessary and constitutional Purposes, 
will be cheerfully contributed by a patriotic com- 
munity. The people have a right to be as safe as 
good laws anda faithful administration can make 
them, against both waste and loss. It was the re- 
mark of the late president, ea | by its brevity us 
well as its truth, that every dollar lost by unfaithful- 
ness in office tends to create a new charge upon the 
people; and this truth cannot be kept too fully or too 
constantly in view. 

Debts and dues aecruing to the the United States 
are paid, in the first place, into the hands of the a 
propriate collectors and receivers. In these hands 
the safety of the funds is supposed to be secured by 
the integrity and care of the officer, and the sufficien- 
cy of his official bonds, and by the enforcement of a 
strict system of frequent accounting. In the early 
history of the government, and sometimes at more 
recent periods, when public moneys were to be us- 
ed for their proper purposes, the drafts of the trea- 
sury have been made directly on these first recipi- 
ents. Atother times, and when there has been a 
bank of the United States in existence, the law has 
required that thoso moneys should be deposited in 
such bank. : 

By the act of June, 1836, it was provided that pub- 
lic moneys should be deposited in certain state banks 
called deposite banks; and, finally, by the sub-treasu- 
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ry act, they were to be kept by the mint and its loss be so clear and so great as to overbalance the 
branches, and by certain officers called receivers evident and certain benefits. And it is to be borne 
general. in mind, also, that although the present measure has 

In all these modes of securing, or attempting to not profit to government or augmentation of revenue 
secure the safety of the public treasures, it is ob- for its object, yet that the operations of the exchequer 
vious that the main reliance, after all, has dedala expected to result in some amouut of earnings; 
placed in the honesty and integrity of public officers; so that, if oceasiona! losses should occur, such earn- 


there Cone upea , however, in the case of de- | ings may make them good. 
poe wi | 


banks, the guaranty supposed to be af-| The board of exchequer, it is to be presumed, will 
orded bY their capital; and in the case of individuals, | be composed of men of high character, known to the 
a panera) by the execution of official bonds, with | country, and possessing its confidence. 

responsible securities. But in none of these modes,| It will be their duty to superintend and watch over 
any more than in any thing else which becomes the the conduct of those who pay out and receive money 
subject of human trust in human hands, could it be ‘fram day to day, and to demand from all such agents 
attirmod that the funds were absolutely secured, and proper bonds, with responsible surcties; and it will 
sate beyond all- possibility of loss or danger. Com- ‘be their duty, also, to prescribe and enforce a system 
mitted to the care of the deposite banks, to the skill ' of regular and prompt accounting, which shall know 
of their officers and the peire of their capital, we: neither indulgence nor delay. At the principal board, 
know from experience that the public money was'and at each agency, the business of every day may 
not safe. Deposited with a bank of the U. States, be closed, and each subordinate officer called on to 
although no loss ever actually happened from such | account for his reccipts. before the day itself closes. 
deposite, we now see enough to know that there was , Over this board the secretary of the treasury will 
danger, and that the safcty of the public money de- | exercise a superintendinz power, by the right of call- 
pended upon a degree of discretion in the manage- | ing for al) accounts, general and particular, as often 
ment of the institution, of the existence and con-ias he pleases. And, finally, the absolute authority 
tinuance of which we had not, and could not have , of congress will exist over the whole. Congress will 
perfect assurance. And, under the operation of the jhave created no corporation; it will have conferred 
sub-treasury law, every thing resolved itself, at last, ; no privileges or benefits, except on the public; it will 
into confidence in the honesty and integrity of agents, ; havo granted no vested rights to individuals; it will 
and the sufficiency of their bonds. There were, it is | have parted with no portion of its own power; but its 
true, chambers and vaults, with thick walls andj authority will remain to amend, to supervise through- 
strong locks; but human hands held the keys. Under | out, or to abolish altogether the system, at all times, 
that system of public custody, the same temptations . according to its own pleasure. 

existed which surround men of doubtful principles 
or wavering integrity in cther institutions of public 


If entire trust may not be reposed in an institution 


: thus guarded, it can only be because human bein 
i „it c y aus gs 
trust; and, if the system had continued, these temp- lcan never be the objects of absolute confidence, nor 


tations were as likely to have shown their power ; aee ade i 
_ ever those employed undcr it as they have jon in oe ie occ ae eee deere ieeccomplsnment 
others casés. e i Nor is the plan justly liable to the objection, that 
It is confidently believed that the present bill con- | it creates a unien of the purse and the sword, by giv- 
tains all that is practicable, and can be useful, to- | ing to the executive the custody or control of the 
wards establishing a safe custody or place of keeping! public money. Far otherwise. The president can- 
of the funds of the government. The system which | not touch a dollar of the public money, by his own 
it proposes will evidently possess some eminent ad- j authority, nor change its custody. The secretary of 
vantages of safety over a bunk. In banks, excessive | the treasury cannot touch a dollar, nor change its 
loans, and a disposition, often prompted by their | custody, except to meet the occasions of the public 
own interest, to carry their accommodations to quite . service, and by a public official act. Whoever shall 
unreasonable lengths, are a great source of danger. icome to the exchequer for money, must show the 
The board of exchequer wiil be free from this. It Jaw of congress under which he comes; and no pay- 
is to make no loans, and to give no accommodations. | ment can be made but in compliance with such law. 
Operations in exchange, when founded in real busi- | Until appropriations are made by law, the president 
ness transactions, are usually safe in well conducted | will have no more authority than any other indivi- 
banks. Indeed, regular deaiing in exchange is the ,dual in the country to take a farthing from the ex- 
safest of all banking transactions, and, in this respect ' chequer. "i 
the present measure promises still greater safety than] The purse, then, is effectually severed from the 
attends the same business in banks, from the strict li- ; sword; the executive power is confined to its proper 
rnitations imposed on it, and the absence of all mo- function of executing the laws of congress, and dis- 
tive to run mto excess. Banks, too, as we have seen, charging its other high constitutional duties; and the 
are sometimes induced to depart altogether from public funds will be in their proper place, entirely 
their proper sphere of business, 
themselves with commercial speculations. But into; propriate them to their destined purposes. Prom 
no such speculations will the board of exchequer | that time they will go into the hands of disbursing 
enter. 
There is plainly, therefore, less danger in the jstill by official responsibility and adequate bonds, 
system now proposed than ina bank, so far as danger | and still beyond any interference by the executive 
arises from thes manner in which the public funds, power. In the exchequer, therefore, the public trea- 
may be used; while in all other respects its advan- | sures will be safe—sate azainst the usual causes of 
tages are equal to those of the best conducted bank- | loss and danger, and safe frum executive control. 
ing institutions. i But the exchequer is expected to do more than 
It may be said that it is hazardous, in ail cases, to merely to keep safely the public money. 
suffer the public funds to be employed, ih any de-i Its second objectis to furnish a sound paper circu- 
gree, in exchange or other dealing. If it be admitted | lation, in which debts to the government may be 
that this objection is not without its force, it must | paid, and which may also be useful to the commerce 
be acknowledged, at the same time, on the otber/and gencral business of the country. The first of 
hand, that these funds would be used, not only for ] 
purposes of exchange, but, in general accommoda- 
tion loans, and to a great and often dangerous ex- 
tent, by any bank in which they should be depusited. 
But if, after all, it be regarded as possible that oc- 
casional losses may happen from dealing in exchange, 
with the jimitations provided in the bill it will then 
be for congress to decide, whether the danger so con- 
tingent shail induce it to reject the bill, and to pre- 
fer a system which locks up from all use every dol- 


lity of such a paper medium, in certain exigencies of 
the country, may becoine indispensable to the exer- 
cise of the highest duties of government. 


some things as settled and certain. Among these, 
one of primary i:aportance is, that a paper circula- 
tion exists in the country, and that there is not the 
least probability of its ceasing to exist. 


and to entangle | beyond his reach or control, until congress shall ap- ; 


agents, as the public service may require, protected | 


i 


| 


In so reasoning upon this subject, as to come to; in which payments may be made to government of 
any practical conclusions, it is necessary to consider , all debts and taxes. 


The states | 


lar of the public money, from its receipt to its dis- | possess the power of creating banks of circulation; | 


bursement. As the evil of thus withholding so large : they exercise this power, many of them derive not 
a portion of the circulation from the general uses of | unimportant revenues from its exercise, and some of 
society, by retaining it until wanted for disburse- 
ment, is manifestiy a great evil 


| 
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unquestioned. But, from the very nature of things 

their credit is and must be local only. It can never 
be universal. The people are acquainted with the 
institutions of their own respective states, and gene- 
rally understand the ground of the claims of such in- 
stitutions to confidence and respect. They pay at- 
tention also to whatever is established by the general 
government, because they have an interest in the 
laws which it passes. Butthe people, that is to say,. 
the great mass of the productive carners of one state 
cannot, generally speaking, be acquainted with the 
moneyed institutions of other and distant states. In 
most cases, they do not even know such institutions 
by name. How, then, can they give them their cop, 
fidence? We see they do not give it, even where it 
might be most safely bestowed. They ahead the pa-. 
per of their own banks, though they know it to be 
depreciated, to the paper of other banks, because 
they have confidence in the institutions of their own 
state, and because they know the amount of depre- 
ciation on the paper of such banks, whereas, of the 
value of a note of a distant bank they are wholly ig- 
norant. But this knowledge, which the great mass 
of the community does not possess, brokers and mo- 
ney dealers do, and they use it skilfully to their own 
advantage. A farmer of Virginia will lresitate to 
receive in payment a New York note. He will pre- 
fer Virginia paper, although he knows it is not equi- 
valent to specie, because he can form some opinion 

of its value, while of the New York note he knows 
nothing. But the holder of the New York note, at 
the same time, is able to dispose of it at the first bro- 
ker’s office at a large premium. 

Every man in the habit of observing what passes 
around him must see every day the existence of this 
state of things; and its inevitable consequence is, 
to throw the loss of depreciation on the laborious 
and productive classes. Wherever bad paper circu- 
lates, it is the industrious and the hard-working who 
suffer first, and suffer longest, and suiter most. But 
it is not intended to pursue this part of the subject 
further than to illustrate and confirm the truth, that 
no state bank, founded on whatever capital, adininis- 
tered by whatever degree of fidelity and skill, can 
obtain that familiar character, and that established 
and well-known credit, which shall give its bills cir 
culation through all clasess, in any amounts, and in all 
parts of the country. 

. Now another most important truth, equally well 
settled by experience, is, that paper issued for circu- 
lation, under the authority or with the sanction of 
the government of the United States, does acquire 
and retain this advantage of known and unquestioned 
character and universal confidence. No matter whe- 


ther the note or bill present itself in Maryland or- 


Missouri, Maine or Georgia, if it promise payment 
in specie, on demand, and that protaise be supposed 
to be guaranticd by the character and creait of the 
government, it springs immediately to a value equi- 
valenttospecie. The impress of the national govern- 
ment, connected with the fact of its immediate con- 
vertibility, stamps the paper with a mark of perfect 
and universal reliance, because all the peopie, in all 
the states, are alike interested inthe general govern- 
ment, alike acquainted with its proceedings, and have 
like faith in paper to which it gives its sanction. We 
seem to be calied upon, therefore, to act on this sub- 
ject with three important truths made clear before 
us: first, that a paper circulation will continue among 


us; second, that no paper circulation cf universal, 


credit can ever be furnished by state banks; third, 
that such a paper can be furnished under the autho- 
rity of the government of the United States. 


It is under the influence of these realities that it is 


these functions is purely fiscal; and the instrumenta- | now proposed to issue, to some extent, a paper cur- 


rency, according to the provisions of this bill. Its 
uses are expected to be two fold. In the first place, 
as already stated, it will furnish a safe paper medium, 


Few persons, perhaps, are suffi- 
ciently impressed with what would be the value of 
this, in certain emergencies. 

Debts to government are now to be paid in specie, 
or the notes of specie-paying banks. Jet us suppose 
that some exigency should come suddenly upon the 
country, requiring the iminediate assessment of heavy 
taxes, and that the same exigency should compel alt 


J them even have established banks, of which they are | the state banks to suspend specie payments. In such 
, especially if the | themselves proprietors. No man can reasonably ex-| a posture of aflairs how could taxes be paid? Of spe- 


funds thus withdrawn be in the precious metals, it | peet to see the day when they will relinquish this | cie there would be little to be had; of the bills of s 


ought not to be suffered to cxist, unless the danger 
ma tho adoption of another systetn be equally ma- 
nifest. 

A plain, practical and im 


power, or refrain from its exercise. 


cie paying’banks none. Government would be dri- 


In the next place, experience has confirmed the | ven by absolute necessity to the use of paper resun 
truth, beyond the possibility of doubt or question, ' on its credit, and created for the occasion. 
portant public good ought | that aper of state banks cannot be of universal cire! have no other resource. All must sce how vastly 


It woul 


not to give way to dangers of doubtful occurrence, | culation and credit; there never has been, and there! useful the system now proposed would be, upon the 


or likely to be slight in ceerce, 
cur. Some risks must be run, w! 
important is attempted in regard to revenue aud f- 
nance, as well as in other business of life; and the 
true question must always be, whether the danger of 


parts of the country. 


are perfectly sound, are well administered, and their’ come familiar to the | 
credit in thcir own neighborhood entirely good and ` tion to its specic and its own cstablished charaoter, 


if they should oc-! is not now, any one state bunk whose notes pass rea-; happening of such an emergency. The exchequer 
cnever any thing | dily from hand to hand, as equivalent tospecie, overall | would be found in operation, und in possession of a 
Mans of these local institutions certain quantity of specie; its notes would have be- 


ublic; it would have, in addi- 


». 
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the amount of revenue, whatever that amount might | same reason all specie-paying banks ought to cease 


be, to sustain its circulation. 
for disbursement, and receive them for taxes. 


It would furnish notes | specie payments. But the truth probably is, that 
With | these states and companies find Jess difficulty in light- 


these means, and by faithful and skilful management, | ing on some convenient mode of remittance than on 
though it might be embarrassed by the prostration of ;commanding at the present moment the means of 
other institutions around it, it would still retain its | making remittances in any form. The general de- 
own credit; and that credit would be a vivifying and | pression, with the co-operation doubtless of other 
fructifying germ amidst general blight and barrenness. | causes, has suspended the power of obtaining such 

But this part of the bill has another purpose equal- | means. We must continue to hope that, under a bet- 


Pi or still more important. 
or the people as well as the government. 


The measure is intended | ter state of things and in better times, this power will 
The is- | revive, and when it shall, we must look to our crops, 


. sue of treasury notes always redeemable in gold or | to our freights, and to the general earnings of our in- 
silver, and the use of them in payments from the | dustry, to enable us to meet the claims of creditors 


treasury and in the purchase of exchange, cannot but 
be beneficial, it is conceived, in a high degree, to the 


abroad. In the mean time, since neither states nor 
companies can obtain loans of treasury notes, nor 


whole commerce and all the business concerns of the | otherwise possess themselves of them than by buying 


country. 

In this part of its operation the system presents it- 
self as beneficent and productive of essential good. 
It seeks not government emolument or government 
convenience only, but the public good, the good of 
the people, in the largest and most comprehensive 
sense. Its effect is to give to the people, to their la- 
bor and their internal trade, the activity of funds 
which would otherwise be locked up, and to give 
them, at the same time, good money. It employs 
those funds to sustain credit, to supply a sound cur- 
rency, and to favor useful intercourse between the 
states. And it does this without assuming undele- 
gated powers, without alarming the jealousy or 
wounding the pride of the states. 

- Yet it cannot with any justice or propriety be call- 
ed a government bank. The essential elements of a 
bank are still wanting to it. Government seeks not 
to fillits own coflers by discounts, or to make gains 
by the use of its own credit, or to make the issues of 
the exchequer a substitute for revenues in order to 
meet its own necessities. Nor does it propose to in- 
flict on the people the evils and the scourge of an ir- 
redeemable government paper, because no paper is 
to be issued which is not payable in gold or silver on 
demand—all paper thus resting on the double basis 
of immediate convertibility and the public faith. It 
is not easy to conceive how any paper intended for 

circulation could be more safe or more useful for the 
purposes of commerce; and it is believed that it is 
he such a paper as the wants of the country now 
oudly demand. 


The extent to which this paper may be issued and | 


circulated is, it must be confessed, in some dcgree 
uncertain. 
venues collected and disbursed, and on the degree of 
success which may attend the operations provided 
for by another part of the bill. But, whether the cir- 
culation of the notes of the exchequer be larger or 
smaller, it must, so faras that circulation shall ex- 
tend, be favorable to all interests. It cannot but con- 
duce to the public welfare that there should be, in 
every part of the country, some one institution, or 
some one agency, which shall be of undoubted credit; 
and whose issucs, be they great or small, shall be 
equivalent to coin. 

If the circulation of the notes of the exchequer 


from hand to hand, in the common business of life, | discretion, to what extent that augmentation shall be | 


and paying for them, we need not distress ourselves 
with apprehensions of runs on the exchequer from 
that quarter. 

It remains to say something upon that part of the 
bill which authorises the exchequer and its agencies 
to buy and sell domestic exchange, under certain li- 
mitaltions and restrictions. ; 


That an institution founded on a more extensive 
plan, with a larger moneyed capital, which should 
deal in exchanges on a broad scale, buying bills at 
long dates, or accepting bills on security, in order to 
enable drawers to anticipate their means, and thus 
afford capital and credit, as well as exchange, strict- 
ly speaking, might, but for the dangers attending it, 
produce more benefit than that now proposed, may be 
safely admitted. But such a scheme involves the 
idea of making loans and advances, of venturing 
largely on the strength of personal security, and en- 
tering in no small degree into the hazards of com- 
merce. 
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No such purpose is intended by presenting | others 


ety 
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ee 


It is not intended to say that the proposed measure 
will of itself be able to arrest the progress of the 
great evil of excessive bank issues, or that govern- 
ment may not be obliged, hereafter, to adopt other 
measures. On the contrary, as already suggested, it 
is Pp e that these evils may E imperatively 
call for other remedies. | But it is believed that it 
will have a considerable effect, should its opera- 
tions be as successful as is anticipated, in checking 
and limiting whut it may not be able entirely to sup- 
press. pe. , 


But there is another very important consideration 
connected with this part of the subject. One great 
object of the whole measure is to furnish a sound 
currency, in the form of treasury notes, redeemabie 
on demand im specie. These notes can get into cir- 
culation, and be kept in it, only in two ways; first, 
by payment in such notes of debts and demands on 
the treasury; and, second, by buying domestic ex- 
changes. And it is the last of these modes which 
is most confidently looked to as furnishing an active 
and continual circulation of this paper. When is- 
sued in government pomers at distant points, the 
general tendency of the notes will be from those 
points to the great Atlantie cities, according to the 
course of trade; thus leaving the placo of their first 
issue without the benefits of their circulation. But 
it is evident that if the agencies at those distant 
points shall be authoriscd to purchase bills of ex- 
change, a new source for the issue of sound circulat- 
ing paper will be opened, and the exchange thus bouglit 
would be remitted, wherever the demands of trade 
should call for it. 

Ina country of such varied productions as the 
United States, some parts being highly commercial, 
manufacturing, and others yielding vast 


the present bill to the consideration of congress. On {amounts in raw material, the current and course of 


the contrary, the utmost concern has becn felt to 
guard the proposcd measure against all tendencies to 
such a system of exchange operations. 


In all its purposes, it looks to currency and to ex- 
change, not to lending or to discount. And it may 
well be a matter of serious consideration, whether 
such large powers of discount can be safely lodzed in 
private institutions, with the power of making such 
discounts by the use of their own notes. 

The supervision and regulation of currency belong 
to government; the business of commerce and the 
borrowing and lending of money to individuals. And 


This must depend on the amount of re- ! perhaps no conviction is more rapidly taking posses- | 


sion of the minds of enlightened men, than that go- 
vernment should not commit the hish and important 
function of superintending and regulating the curren- 
cy of a country to the hands of those whose occupa- 
tion consists in making loans and discounts, whether 
on promissory notes or bills on time. Whenever a 


bank inakes a loan, or a discount, by the issue of, 
bills, it adds so much to the circulating medium of 


the country; and, in the absence of all other regula- 
tion or restraint, several hundred banks, whose pal- 
pable interest it is to increase the amount of circula- 
tion, are to decide, each in the exercise of its own 


exchange has periodical changes. It flows one way 
or the other, or in the same way with more or less 
force, according to the seasons. Nor is this course 
always direct, bat on one contrary often circuitous, 
winding itself through several distant markets. Com- 
moditics in many parts of the west seek a sale in the 
south, not expecting payment in southern products, 
'but in means availabe in the north and the cast. 
pine happy diversity of products, and these useful 
! ramifications of internal trade, demand imperatively 
‘not only a currency satisfactory to all, but the means 
‘ulso of easy, cheap and safe dealing in exchange. 
‘And these two objects assist each other. A good 
;currency cnables him who needs exchange to buy 
iit, and he who has exchange to sell, to sell it. 
Good currency and safe exchange being thus mutual- 
ly convertible and acting together, all under proper 
limits and securities, form the most perfect system 
jof paper circulation. The power to deal in exchange 
seems essential to any considerable circulation of 
treasury notes in the south and west. And it may 
be added, that nothing would tend more to counter- 
act the concentration of moneyed affairs, at one or a 
i few points, than the ability of buying domestic ex- 
change with good paper, redeemable at the place of 
purchase. Commercial transactions, and the con- 
sumination of pecuniary engagements, naturally con- - 


should be found to be small, that fact will arise from jcarried. That to such a system there must be some | Contrate themselves in places where the currency is 
one or the other of two causes, or from the combined oak, or that, in the ahsence of all such check, the good. ‘here is no remedy against this concentration 
effect of both. If the amount issued should be small, ! emission of paper will be continually tending to ex- | 20 sovereirn as the supplying of a good currency 
then of course it can oniy fill the channels of circula- | cess, must be manifest to every reflecting mind. Jt!" 7 a 


tion to a limited extent. And while the paper of the | is not proposed to enter fully into this subject at pre- | enery Wilere: f exch ket, 
state banks shall continue depreciated and yet remain = but as it has already in other countries, so it A safe system of exchange, though po more ex- 
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in circulation, treasury notes, it is highly” probable, | must necessarily ere long in this, command the most | tensive than is contemplated We this bill, will poet 
will often be taken out of the general circulation and | serious attention of government. great use to the commerce of the country in other 


used for the purpose of remittance. This limited ci] Jt jg hoped that the measure now proposed to con- Desay ees CU Ye Le eae cl A se 


. i A : . : 4 one i rood currency in circulation. The more direct ad- 
; culation in such a case would arise from their supe- gress will have some effect, at least, in connteracting | a ao. Paes from awe nek incona derible. Al: 
rior value in comparison with the value of other pa- |; anlaxes 5 . 


; the tendency to excess in bank issues. While it may | el eke eek : . 
per. lt would not be owing to want of confidence in | not acean lih all that is to be desired, it is helieved Totals ect Ue not to supply capital or credit 
them, but to their possessing the highest degree of | 4 «iil. ; , : ‘for the purposes of trade, or to make advances, al- 

> po g S g it will effect something. To the extent of its means hough i hole artem is imied to exchances 
confidence. on employed, its operation will be calculated to restrain | OUS we Wi y fii afford : x t 
But if such use of treasury notes should take place, “ad strictly, yet it cannot fail to afford very importan 


issues et excesses; because, in the firs elo ; x 
and should diminish the amount, circulated in daily | place, AAR AEA el ee ee ea ee of much general be 
_ transactions from band to hand, yet that use itself | eral mass, tends cither to render the bad worthless, | ae f 
would confer a general benefit of great importance, | so that in time it shall all give way to a better, or to! The power or faculty of reaching funds already 
inasrouch as all‘such remittances perform the office compel those who issue such bad currency to raise accumulated in a distant part of the. country, and of 
of furnishing safe and cheap exchange, and co-ope-| its value by preparing for its redemption. If good , bringing them home immediately, and without loss, 
rate directly with the results hoped to be produced ‘currency could be put into circulation in such quan- ‘js a power or faculty of no mean importance, in the 
by onother provision of the bill. But if the exche- | tity as to meeithe uses of the country, it must of | hauds of those whesc business leads them to form 
quer and its agencics be allowed to deal in exchange, | course expel the bad, or brinz about a chance of its Commercial connexions in such distant parts. This 
this usc of its notes, although it migi:t exist to some , character; although it is equally true that, while the power or faculty the measure under consideration 
extent, would be far less cousiderable. great mass be bad\and while it yet cirenlates, not | proposes to confer impartially on all, to the extent 
Among possible objections to the issue of redeem-! having become entirely worthless, it is difficult for a of its ial es bie acity for stags artnet 
able treasury notes, one may be, that they will be re- | small amount of good currency to share in the genc- | 3S confidently le h R Les a Gan most com- 
turned on the exchequer for specie for exportation. iral circulation, since it is liable to be selected from | practical ra as Bey TON 
States and companies, it is known, owe heavy debts the mass for purposes which that mass will not an- | petent to decide. . 
in Europe, and these states and companies it may be ' swer. And, in the second place, the exchequer will As to any dangerous conseqnences from untoward 
fancied will obtain treasury notes, harass the treasu-; act beneficially in this respect, by holding all state influences in buying or selling exchanges, it is to be 
ry by demands fer srecie, and send the specie thus banks with which it may have dealings toa punctual | again ohserved that the exchequer can lend money 
obtained abroad in discharge of their own obliga- ' performance of their obligations, and bringing them ‘to nobody, it can furnish capital to no one to begin, 
tions. A few words may dispel such imaginations. -toan immediate scttloment for such of their bills as carry on, or uphold his buainess;eit only seeks to en- 
In ‘the first place, the argument, if it prove any | may find their way into it, or into any of its agen- able any one to place his furidé where he needs 
thing, proves too much; for it proves that for the cies. 


lthem, and this, as it-will be seen, is Lo be done under 
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such restrictions as that all idea of accommodation, 
and therefore all idea of partiality or favor to in- 
dividuals, is effectually repelled. All real borrow- 
ing and lending is excluded, and bills are to be 
taken on such time only as is necessary for ordi- 
nary notice, and the usual transmission of intelli- 
gence. , 

Over operations, begun and completed in so short 
a time, and which are to be carried on in the face of 
the commercial community—operations which allow 
so little of favor or accommodation to apy—it is not 
likely that unjust or partial local influences, far less 
likely that any pernicious central influences, will ex- 
ercise control. 

It may be objected to all dealing in exchanges, that 
parties on bills will become debtors to government; 
that in case of any general pressure they will peti- 
tion for relief, aad thus embarras government, as 
well by neglect of punctuality of payment as by im- 
portunity for indulgence. It is readily admitted that 
the delicate relation of debtor and creditor should 
be avoided, as far as may be between government 
and the people. But in many cases it must exist. 
The imposition of every tax creates that relation; 
every custom house bond creates it, and it is found in 
many other forms. But a better answer to this ob- 
jection is, that the credit, so far as any may arise 
under the operations of this bill, will be a commercial 
credit, of all others the most unlikely to be violated; 
of afew days continuance only, existing between 
the government and each individual, by himself, out 
of which no common cause, no common interest 
in delay, no common importunity for relief, can well 
arise. 

As the great object of the whele measure is to put 
an end to controversies, and give repose, it is left to 
the states to prohibit the practice of private depositcs 
and dealing in exchange within their respective 
limits, if any of them shall so see fit. Of such pro- 
hibition no apprehension is entertained, yet the less 
scruple has been felt in recommending the provi- 
sion, as it may avoid difficulties, by manifesting a 
disposition neither to tread on any questionable 
ground, nor to give rise to unnecessary differences of 
opinion. 

The plan will present itself to all the states and 
all the people. It proposes general benefit to all; 
and no fear is entertained lest cither the states or 
the people should examine it with too close a scru- 

iny. 
i The section which anthorises the secretary of the 
treasury to issue, if found necessary, fivé millions of 
stocks, is designed as a provision against contingen- 
cies incident to the fluctuations of trade. In an agent 
of government, such as is now proposed to be creat- 
ed, it is proper that there should exist every security 
for the maintenance of its credits. Misfortunes may 
fall on private institutions, in the revulsions of com- 
merce and business, and they may be compelled to 
stop payment; but whatever js identified with the 
character of government should be placed on the 
safest possible foundations. As the means of the 
country are most ample, its credit high, and the bur- 
dens of l l j 

the exchequer the power of immediate resort, in case 
of necessity, to the unstained and unquestionable 
faith of the nation. There should be no hesitation, 
no scruple, no lingering doubt, about the ability of 
the institution now proposed to be established, to ful- 
fil with punctuality all its engagements, under any 
occurrences, not of force, to disturb the government 
itself. 

Such are the general views of the important mea- 
sure which now invites the consideration of the le- 
gislature. ; 

The extremes of public sentiment on the subjects 
embraced in this bill, are embodied in the system of 
the sub-treasury on the one hand, and in a bank of 
the United States on the other. The great problem 
now propounded to practical statesmanship is, whe- 
ther repose and reconciliation of opinion can be at- 
tained, whether an end can be put to distressing 
doubts and exasperated controversies, touching the 
policy of the government, by the adoption of an in- 
termediate system; a system exercising no ungranted 
power, establishing no monopoly, bestowing no inde- 
feasible rights, atlempting no divorce of the govern- 
ment from the people; but, on the other hand, con- 
verting the most austere, though the most indispen- 
sable and plainly constitutional duty of the govern- 
ment, the collection of the taxes, into the very means 
of sustaining the industry, interchanging the commo- 
dities, and increasing the gains of those by whom taxes 
are paid. 9 

This intermediate position, the plan struck out in 
the president’s message proposes to occupy. On the 
one hand, it performs one grand function which the 
sub-treasury could not and did not seek to perform. 

It asserts and recognises the constitutional duty of 
cherishing and sustaining the commerce between the 
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the people light there is wisdom in giving to | 


: in proper books. 
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states by all proper and constitutional means, and į public moneys received, from whatever sources, 
turns away from nothing within the limits of the con- į shall, under the same directions, be paid into the 
stitution which may support general credit. said exchequer or its agencies, and the principal ofi- 

It admits the impolicy and impracticability, with- | cers employed in such agencies shall give bonds to 
out violence to the business of life, of coercing an the United States for such amount and in such form 
entire substitution of the precious metals for that|as the secretary of the treasury shall prescribe for 
convertible currency which has come to occupy their| the faithful performance of their duties. And the 
place. said board of exchequer and its several agencies 

But, on the other hand, it is not a corporation; it} shall pay all warrants, drafts, or orders made there- 
alarms nobody by the assertion of power to enter the | on by the treasurer of the United States, and by all 
states, to engross local business, or grasp at local; disbursing officers and agents of the government 
| gains, exempt from liability to local burdens. having authority to make such drafts or orders. And 


If a measure may ever be accomplished, as the | every such payment shall be made, at the option of 
good sense, the fraternal sentiments, and the business a a Agila it, in gold and silver 
i necessities of the American people must lead them j 
ardently to desire, by which esate elements of dis-| _ Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said ex- 
cord shall be withdrawn from national politics, and chequer and its officers shall perform the duties of 
ithe country be suffered to enjoy tranquillity in things | COMMIssioners of loans, in receiving subscriptions, 
|nearly affecting men’s daily labor and daily bread, it transferring stock, and paying dividends and interest 
is confidently believed that it may be matured, by the | thereon, under the directions of the secretary of the 
wisdom of the lezislature, out of the general provi- | treasury, and shall render to the treasurer of the 
‘sions of the bill now submitted to its consideration. | United States dll necessary facilities for enmig 


W. FORWARD E the t ry, | and disbursing the public funds as shall be requi 
p SELL aN Y oe Kreaetiry by him, and shall perform all the duties of pension 


agents under the regulations prescribed by the secre- 
tary of war, and shall render and perform all other 
duties and services in relation to the collecting, keep- 
ing, and disbursing of the public funds as shall be 
prescribed by law or by the secretary of the treasury. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the exchequer at the seat of government, 
and its several agencies, to receive on private deposite 
gold or silver coin or bullion, the property of indivi- 
duals, to be held as in other cases of deposites made 
by individuals for convenience and security; and to 
issue certificates of the fact of such deposite having 
been made, which certificates shall always be redeem- 
ed on presentation at the agency where issued. But 
the amount so deposited shall never exceed in the 
whole fifteen millions of dollars, to be distributed by 
the board among its several agencies according to 
the extent of their business respectively; and for is- 
suing such certificates no higher premium shall be 
demanded than shall be sufficient to indemnify against 
moyed from office, except for physical inability, in- | the hazard of loss and remunerate for the safe keep- 
competency, or neglect or violation of duty; and in! ing the deposite, and in no instance to exceed the 
case of any such removal, it shall be the duty of the | one-half of one per cent. But paper issued by the 
' president to lay the reason thereof before the senate. | board and its several agencies, whether in the form 
_And on the first organization of the board, one of the | of bills or of certificates of deposite, shall be re- 
three commissioners shall, by the members thercof, | deemable only at the place where issued, unless the 
'be elected president, who shall hold the office for; board shall sce cause to order otherwise. 
two years, when a new election shall be made; and| Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be 
‘in hke manner a new election shall take place after- | the duty of the said board of exchequer, within three 
wards at the end of each successive period of two] months after its first organization, tu establish such 
_years. And the secretary of the treasury shall have | by Jaws and rules of proceeding as it may judge ex- 
‘authority to appoint all such inferior officers as in| pedient and proper for the regulation of its concerns 
ithe judgment of the board the transactions of its | and the government of its agencies; aud copies of alk 
business may require, the amount of their respective į existing by laws and regulations shall be laid before 
‘compensations to be fixed by the board, who may | congress every year at its annual session. 
itake bonds for the faithful discharge of their duty] Sec. 7. Ind be it further enacted. That the secretary 
‘for such sums and in such manner as the secretary of! of the treasury is hereby authorised and directed to 
ithe treasury shall direct. And cach of said com-| cause to prepared treasury notes of denominations 
| missioners shall receive an annual salary of not less than five dollars nor exceeding one thousand 
ollars. dollars which notes shall be signed by the treasurer 
| See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said| of the United States and countersigned by the pre- 
| board of exchequer shall have power to establish | sident of the board of exchequer, and made payable 


| A BILL 
| AMENDATORY OF THE SEVERAL ACTS ESTABLISHING 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


See. 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the United States of eImerica in congress as- 
isembled, That there shall be, and hereby is, created 
and established in the treasury department, at the 
| scat of the government of the United States, a board, 
to be called the exchequer of the United States, to 
be composed of the secretary of treasury for the 
time being, the treasurer of the United States for the 
| time being, and three commissioners, to be appoint- 
‘ed by the president with the advice and consent of 
‘the senate; one of the said commissioners first ap- 
| pointed, to be appointed for two years, one for four 
‘years, and one for six years, and vacancies subse- 
quently occurring, to be so filled as that one vacan- 
ey shall regularly occur at the end of every period 
of two years; the said commissioners not to be re- 


| 


agencies or offices in such of the citics or towns of| to the order of the principal agent at cach agency, 
the states and territories of the United States as it} and shall be by him endorsed when issued at such 
may judge expedient, not exceeding two in any] agency, and which noies shall be redeemable and 
I state or territory, and also wherever congress may | shall be redeemed in gold and silver, on demand, at 
‘by law require the same to be estiblished; and such | the agency where issued; and the treasury notes in- 
officers and agents as may by the board of exchequer | tended to be issued by the board of exchequer at the 
| be thought necessary for the management of such | seat of government shall be in like torm, and shall 
agencies, and the transaction of their business, shall! be payable to the order of commissioners, and shall 
be appointed by the secretary of the treasury on the | be endorsed by some one of them when issued, and 
‘recommendation of the board of exchequer; and the | shall be redeemable and redeemed, at said board, on 
said board shall have power to fix the amount of the | demand, in gold and silver; and exact and perfect 
respective compensations for such officers, and tof lists of all notes so signed shall be kept at the trea- 
sury, and all treasury notes issued under the autho- 
rity of this act may, when redeemed, be re-issued by 
the board and its agencies respectively. 

Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That the amount 
of treasury notes issued and outstanding siall not, et 
any one time, exceed the amount of firteen millions 
of dollars unless otherwise ordered or provided by 
law; and the secretary of the treasury is authorised 
And any of the officers of: from time to time, on the application of tue board of 
the said agencies may be removed by the secretary | exchequer, to furnish for its own use and that of its se- 
of the treasury for physical inability, or incompe-; veral agencies a suitable amount of such notes, to be 
used in the transaction of its business; and all dues 
to the United States, or any oficer and department 
thereof, may be paid in gold or silver coin, in treasu- 
ry notes issued under this act, or in the notes of banks 
which shall be immediately convertible into specie 

See. 3. Ind be tt further enacted, That the said ex-! at the place where received. 
chequer and its officers shall be the general agents of) Sec. 9. And be tl further enacted, That the board 
the government of the United States for receiving, | of exchequer at the scat of government and each of 
sufc-keeping, and disbursing the public moneys, and | its agencies shall settle weekly, or tener, with all 
transferring and transmitting the same under the; banks in their neighborhood wiose paper they may 
direction of the secretary of the treasury; and all, have received, and pay or collect, as the case may 


t 


provide regulations for the government of such agen- 
cies, the trausaction of their business, and the ren- 
dering accounts of all their procecdings. And in 
such regulations they shall so as-ign and arrange the 
duties of the officers of the said agencies as that one 
of those officers shall be a check and control upon 
the other, and for that purpose they shall require 
that the accounts and proceedings of each shall be 


tency, or neglect or violation of duty, but it shall be 
his duty to state every removal of any principal ofti- 
cer of any agency, with his reasons therefor, in his 
general annual report of the transactions of the board 
of exchequer. 


— 


be, all balances between it and said banks; and no 
individual shall be allowed at any time to stand as 
debtor to the exchequer or any’ of its agencies in ac- 
count, and it shall be the duty of the said board of 
exchequer, and each of its several agencies, at all 
times so to limit its issues that its gold and silver on 
hand shall be equal to one-third the amount of such 
_ issues outstanding. . 
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Seco rari 
Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, Thatifit shal 
any time become necessary to bring suit -on any 
of exchange or other debt or liability arising ou 
any transactio 
such suit may 
States in any circuit court of the United States, or 
any state court having competent jurisdiction. 

Soc. 16. Andbe it further enacted, That the neces- 


lat 
bill | 
t of 


Sec. 10. dnd be it further enacted, That the said | sary rooms and vaults for the safe-keeping of the pub- 


r 


board of exchequer may draw bills or‘d 


of its agencies, and ma autho ise any agency 


draw bills or drafts on ‘ie board or any other agen- 


cy, and may sel! snd authorise its agencies to sell | Washington, and in the c 
such bills or drafts for a premium not exceeding the | mints, and 
fair cost of remitting specie to the place of payment, | United States, so far as the 
and in no case to exceed two per centum on the | without detrim 


amount of such il) or draft. 


“ats on any | lic moneys and fo 
to | the board of exchequer e 
vided by the treasury department at the city ofi p 


r the transaction of the business of 
and its agencies shall be pro- 


ustom houses, mint, branch 
buildings belonging to the 
same can be furnished 
ent to the public service; and where 
the same cannot be so furnished, the said board may 


other public 


Sec. 11. Jad be it further enacted, That it shall be | provide others. 


lawful for said board of exchequer and each of its 


agencies 'o purchase domestic bills of exchange, sub- | jaw 


ject tC, the following rules and regulations: 
3. No bill of exchange shall 


bought which is | state in cases w 


Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
ful for the said board of exchequer to appoint as 
agent for the board any specie paying bank in °",y 
ere it may not be deemed e~ pedi- nt 


ayable in the same state or territory in which it is | to establish an office or agency of the gaja” 
k y bill ble within less than ——— r ad: bu no, Sa ooard, as 
rawn, nor any bill payable within less than —- hercinbefore provided; but such Yanl- Jai) not be au- 


- miles of the place of drawing. 


9, Bills drawn on places not more than five hun-| chase or sell bills or 2raft: 
dred miles distant from the place of drawing shall) exchequer. 


not be drawn for a longer time than thirtv days from 
date; and bills drawn on places more than five hun- 
dred miles from the place of drawing shalt not be 


drawn for a longer time than thirty days from sicht. | 


3. In no instance shall more be demande“ fror; the 
seller of such bill, by way of interest or exchange 
than an interest not exceeding six rer cent. per an- 
num for the time which the said bill has to run, and 
a rate of exchange never exceeding the cost of remit- 
ting specie, and in no case to exceed two per cent. 
And it shall not be lawful for the board of exchequer 
or any agency, to purchase any bill drawn by or upon 
any member or ofticer thereof, or in which such 

~ member or officer shall in any way be interested; nor 
to receive any deposite of any money belonging to 
any such member or officer. And no bill shall be 
purchased or draft sold at any agency, without the 
assent of at least two of the officers of such agency; 
nor by the board of exchequer without the assent of 
two of its members. 

Sec. 12. 2nd be it further enacted, That no agency 
established in any state under the provisions of this 
act shall, contrary to any law which such state may 
enact, receive any other deposites than those of the 
United States, or make or sell drafts, or purchase 
bills, other than such as shall be necessary in the col- 
lection, transfer and disbursement of the public funds. 

Sec. 13. .dnd bg it further enacted, That if at any 
time it shall be found necessary to carry on the ope- 
rations of the exchequer board, and its agencies hereby 
created, the secretary of the treasury may cause to 
be prepared, issued, and delivered to the exchequer 
board certificates of stock of the United States, in the 
usual form, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 
five per centum per annum, to an amount not exceed- 

- ing five-millions of dollars, the interest of which shall 
be payable semi-annually, and the principal shall be 
redeemable at the pleasure of the government after 
the expiration of twenty years from the issue there- 
of. And it shall be lawful for the said exchequer 
board to sel] and transfer the said stock for gold or 
silver coin, or bullion. And it shall be the duty of 
the exchequer board to provide for the punctual pay- 
ment of the interest on the said stock as it shall be- 
come due, and for the reimbursement of the princi- 
pal from the profits and other means and resources 
of the board and its agencies. But the faith of the 
government, nevertheless, shall be pledged for the 


payment of the interest and the principal of such 
stock. 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the board R 


- of exchequer and its several agencies shall keep sc- 


parate and distinct sets of books, for the purpose of | __ 


- entering and recording, in one set, all transactions re- 
specting the collection, kee 
por revenue, and transmitting the public moneys 
rom place to place for the service of the govern- 
ment, and in another, all transactions and accounts 


arising from dealings in exchange and other transac- | 
tions noton government account. 


And all profits accruing from dealing in exchange 
on individual account and from private depusites shall 
be applied in the first place to pay all salaries and 
compensations, and to defray all expenses incurred 
under the authority of this act, and the residue there- 
of shall be placed semi-annually to the credit of the 
treasurer of the United States: Provided, nevertheless 
That the said board may defer allsuch credits to the 
treasurer, until the amount of profits aforesaid be- 
yond expenses shall exceed two millions of dollars 
and may retain said amount of two millions as a fund 


to meet all contingencies chargeable on the exche- 
quer and its agencies. 


| to 4, 


ping and disbursing of the! p 


. . À en * a g 
thorised in any event to receive Jeposites or to pur- 


on account of the board of 
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See, 18. -2nd be it further enacted, That full and ex- 
Pdt accyjunts of the proceedings of the board and its 
eeyeral agencies shall be furnished to the secretary of 
the treasury as often as he may prescribe; and it shall 
be the duty of the said secretary to lay abstracts of 
the same before congress at the commencement of 
each annual session, and to furnish full and particular 
accounts and statements of the transactions of the 
board and its agencies when required by congress; 
and the amount of treasury notes outstanding at the 
end of every quarter shall, so soon thereafter as the 
same may be ascertained, be published by the secre- 
tary of the treasury. 


Sec. 19. Ind be it further enacted, That if any mem- 
ber of the exchequer board, or any officer or clerk 
employed in its business or any of its agencies, shall 
convert to his own use, in any way, any money or se- 
curity deposited with or belonging to the said board 
or any of its agencies, or belonging to the United 
States, or any other person or persons dealing or de- 
pee with the said board or any agency, he shall 

e deemed guilty of felony, and, on conviction there- 
of before any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term not less than nor more than years, 
and to a fine equal to twice the sum or value of the 
property embezzled. 


Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That if any offi- 
cer or member of the board of exchequer, or any of 
its agencies established under the provisions of this 
act, shall give or sign a false certificate of a depo- 
site having been made with any agency, or shall is- 
sue or deliver any draft or bill of exchange without 
having received the full amount thereof, and cause 
the receipt of the same to be duly entered in the 
books of the said agency, or shall be guilty of any 
other mal-practice by which any responsibility of 
the said agency, or of the board of exchequer, or of 


the United States, shall be improperly created or in- 


creased, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdeineanor | 


and, on conviction thereof in any court ef = 


a eae ee a une Uni 

Sa nese, sain al be son 
ee a iora term not Jess than one 
ar hor MOTe than seven years, and to a fine equal 

e amount of the false certificate so given, or of 

the bill or draft so issued or delivered, or to the 


amount of the responsibility so created or increased. 
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EPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENE- 
RAB 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Nec. 2, 1841. 
O THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
In the discharge of the duty of reporting to you 
the condition of the general post office, I have to re- 
gret that my recent induction into office will prevent 
me from giving you that full develapement at this 
time so necessary toa clear understanding of the 
various and extended operations of a department so 
important and interesting to every class of our fel- 
low citizens. 

Unlike the other departments of government, 
which derive their support from the national treasury, 
the general post oflice looks for the means to con- 
tinue and extend its operations to the income derived 
alone froma successful administration of the laws 
prescribing its duties and privileges. 

The general post office, at first almost the creature 
of administrative discretion, necessarily so remains, 
to a great degree, at the present time. In its infan- 
ey, it required the constant and vigilant superinten- ' 
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dence of its head to direct its affairs in such manner 
as to extend the sphere of its usefulness, commensu- 
rate with the increase and extent of population and 
siness. Equal, if not greater, vigilance 1s demand- 
at the present day. l N 
It is to be desired that, in the general administra- 
tion of the government, as little of discretion as pos- 
sible should be left with those charged with public 
trusts; and I regret my acquaintanee with the etails 
of the department, at this time, 18 80 limited as not to 
qualify me to suggest more specifically those m 
rovements in the laws pertaining to It, whereby 
much of that discretion, heretofore exercised, might 
be restrained and profitably regulated by legislati 
onactments. The properiety of these remarks wi 
be fully demonstrated by a recurrence to the history 
of the post office operations, from their commence- 
ment to the present time. f 

In 1790, the whole number of post offices m a 
Unite? States did not e~ ceed seventy-five; the eat ae 
of miler or post road, 1,875; the revenue, $3420 5 
432,140. 


In 1840, it will be seen 

i ted 
that the whole number of t offices in the Uni 
States was 13,483; 


er of miles of post road, 
155,739; the gross revet 


ue for the same ye a 
l anditure was $4,159,110. 
4,539,265, and the expr far as practicable, by 
he necessity of guarding, as . -t of income an 
specific legislation, such an amoun. of so many 
expenditure, and the duties and liabilities . 
agents, must be apparent. 

As has already been remarked, the origins. 
sign in the establishment of the post office depa, 
ment was that its income should be made to sustain 
its operations. That principle ought never to be 
abandoned. Whilst the department should not be 
regarded as a source of revenne to the nation, it 
should never become an annual charge to its treasury. 

Upon assuming the discharge of the duties per- 
taining to the office of postmaster general, my first 
object was to investigate its financial condition; and 
it becomes my duty to inform you that I did not find 
it in that prosperous state which the demands upon it 
require. 

The income of this department is always liable to 
be affected by the fluctuations of the business of the 
country. It is increased or depressed in proportion 
to the increase or depression of that business. 

Besides this cause of fluctuation in its income, 
other causes of a reduction, more or less in every 
year, may be found in the increased facilities whic 
the travel upon rail roads and steamboats furnishes 
for the transmission of letters and newspapers by 
private conveyance; sccondly, in the great extension, 
to say nothing of the abuse, of the franking privi- 
lege; thirdly, in the recent establishment of what 
are called private expresses, upon the great mail 
routes of the United States; fourthly, in the frauds 
practised upon the department, in evading, by va- 
rious devices, the paymentof the postage imposed 
by law. While all these causes operate to lessen the 
revenue of the department, the expenses of trans- 
porting the mail are not affected or lessened by them; 
and I respectfully suggest whether the evils to which 
I have referred do not deserve the ser K 
of congress, so far as to call fo~ a 10US oe 
legislation, whereny they | “4 e more specific 
ee : 7 | may he removed or sup- 


| 
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The tatal gross revenue of the post office for the 
scal year commencing on the Ist of July, 1840, and 
terminating on the 30th June, 1841, was $4,379,217 
78; the total expenditure for the same time was 
$4,567,238 39. In this year the expenditures ex- 
ceeded the revenue by the sumof $187,920 61. A 
, Statement of the expenditures, more in detail, will in 
| due time, as required by Jaw, be reported to congress. . 
The precise income and expenditure of the gene- 
ral post 4ffice cannot be known in any one year, un- 
til the close of the fiscal year, and the settlements of 
all accounts have been completed. Consequently, 
any statement of expenditure and income, for the 
present year, is liable ta the fluctuations and changes 
always incident to the peculiar character of the 

service. i 

The expenditures and income of the department 
for the current year may, upon estimate, be stated 
in round numbers as follows: ` 
Total amount of revenue derived from 
postages, fines, and all other sources ` $4,380,000 


Expense of mail transportation 3,145,000 
Commission to postmasters, if the rates of l 
per centage remain unchanged -1,015,000 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters 20,000 
Incidental expenses, including blanks, i 
stationery, printing, &c. 310,000 
Total estimated expenditure 4,490,000 
Total estimated incom 2 4,330,000 


$110,000 
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Thus it will be seen that the probable amount of 
expenditure will exceed the amount of revenue, as 
estimated, by $110,000. 

With this deficit presenting itself so palpably to 
my mind, I have essayed to infuse into the adminis- 
tration of the service a rigid economy; vet, with all 
the savings which it may be possible to make by the 
most rigid economy, I am satisfied the expenditure 
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-of the maijs and the expense of transportation, with- 
out a corresponding remuneration to the department. 
The great number of these large publications which 
have been sent by the mail from Baltimore to Wheel- 
ing has mainly contributed to the frequent irregular- 
ities of the western mails for the last twelve months. 
] respectfully inquire whether it is just that the U. 
States mail shall be compelled to transport one of 


[j 


cannot be reduced within the income, without either | these papers, weighing nearly a pound for a cent and 
reducing the transportation of the mail below the | a half, from Boston or New York to Louisville, Ky. 
Just wants of the community, or in some other mode | to a factor, to sell for the benefit of the publisher, 


increasing the revenue of the department. 

To continv,e the present amount of service, and 
extend it with the growth and spread of our popula- 
tion, particularly in the west, the present revenue, 
with its “ormer charges, is evidently inadequate; and 
à reduc tion of that service greatly below its present 
standard would have to take place, unless congress 
mae an appropriation from the public treasury, 
W hich I neither ask nor desire to sce made. 

Upon a view of all the circumstances, and with a 
poe sense of the delicate responsibility assumed. 

have felt myself imperiously called upon to exer- 
cise a power vested by the act of 1825 in the post- 
master general, and have readjusted the commissions 

' heretofore allowed to deputy postmasters. By this 
regulation, a copy of which is annexed, there will 
be added tothe nett annual income of the depart- 
ment about $100,000. I thought it better to do this 
than either to ask congress for an appropriation or 
to reduce the transportation of the mail below the 
just wants of the community. 

When it is known that this reduction has been 
made to enable the department to send intelligence 
among the people, by continuing and extending 
mail facilities, and not in a spirit of parsimonious 
economy, the liberal and enlightened of all sections 
will, {am persuaded, approve what has been done; 
and I will not allow myself to believe that those 
whom it most immediately affects will view it in an 
illiberal spirit. ` l 

Should congress, however, not approve of this 
measure, they will have it in their power, before the 
order takes effect, to arrest its force; and will no 
doubt adopt the necessary measures to require the 
reduction of mail service, or to provide the means of 
paying the balance which will be due to contractors 
at the end of the year. | 

The annexed report of the auditor of the post 
office department (marked B) will exhibit the pro- 
gress which has been made in the adjustment and 


liquidation of the accounts of postmasters since the 
4th of March last. | | 


It is to be expected that among 14,000 deputy 
poma appointed generally without a personal 
nowledge of the individuals or then’ securities) 
there will be found some who will prove faithic.% to 
‘their trusts, and whose securities are not good for 
‘the amount due the department. In view of this, I 
>have instituted a rigid inquiry, not only into the fit- 
ae and business qualifications of the postmasters, 
oe solvency of their “securities, from which the 
s results may be anticipated. This operation, 
~erformed in part by the special agents of the de- 
partimen" under the letter of instructions annexed, 
(marked U), and the prompt settle™ -t of the ac- 
counts of all postmasters. m anore-cilectualty guard 
the department’ „rum losses by defaulting postmasters. 
“rhe reduction of the postage upon letters isa 
subject which bas engaged the public attention for 
years, and is one of great interest to the whole com- 
munity. . 

It is contended by many, whose opinions are enti- 
tled to respectful consideration, that the reduction of 
postage would give an increase of revenue. With- 
out undertaking to discuss this question at present, I 
am not prepared, from the present financial condi- 
tion of the fleparument, to recommend a reduction of 
the rates of postage, as now fixed by law, but invite 
a modification of them so far as to make them con- 
form more generally to the smaller coin of the U. 


States, and solicit a reyision of the laws regulating the 
Son mewa papers. I do not desire that the 


stage on newspapers proper should be in- 
ei i urh much might be saved to the depart- 
ment if the principle of pre-postage was applied to 
newspapers, provided such regulation was deemed 
acceptable to public opinion. I must, however, 
earnestly invite your attention, and hope you will 
call that of congress, to the necessity of the enact- 
ment of some Jaw by which a just discrimination 
may be made in the imposition of postage on news- 
papers proper and those mammoth periodicals which 
assume the shape and name of newspapers, but which 
are, in faot, the republication of books, reviews, 
and novels, sent through the post office, not always 
to subscribers, but in large masses to agents, to vend 
in the markets of the more distant cities, towns, and 
villages, which greatly increase the size and weight 


while the letter of friendship or of business is taxed 
with twenty-five cents postage between the same 
points. 

I have already alluded to the estab!ishment of what 
are called private expresses, for the carrying of let- 
ters, packages, and newspapers, upon the postroads 
of the Unitcd States, for pay and compensation, as 
one cause tending greatly to the reduction of the re- 

venue of the department. I must beg leave again to 
bring the subject more particularly to your notice, 
under a hope that you will invite that of congress to 
the necessity of some further legislation, more ef- 
fectually to protect the interests and the rights of 
the general government in its post office department. 

If there is any grant of exclusive power to con- 
gress upon which all unite in opinion, it is the pow- 
er to establish post offices and post roads; and it may 
fairly be assumed as an admitted principle, that 


t 
established a postroad, the right of a state, or the 
individuals of a state, to establish lines of transpor- 
tation, for letters, packages, and newspapers, upon 
and over the same roads, for compensation, cannot be 
successfully maintained. 

How far this usurped power has been exercised by 
individuals, and to what extent, I am not fully in- 
formed; but the information communicated to the 
departinent induced me to avail myself of the ser- 
vices of the first assistant postmaster general, while 
on a temporary visit of business to Philadelphia, to 
collect and report to me such information upon the 
subject as his other engagements would permit; and 
I have the honor now to submit to you his report. 

Another report from the first assistant postmaster 
general, herewith submitted, will present you with a 
detailed statement of the amount of mail service for 
the year ending the 30th June, 1841, and the rate of 
cost for the same in each state and territory, distin- 
guishing between each character of service. By 
this report it will appear that the U. States mail was 
transported on rail roads and steamboats 3,946,450 
miles, at the cost of $585,843; on horse and in sul- 
keys 12,088,862 miles at a cost of $781,807; in 
stages and coaches 18,961,213 miles, at the cost of 
$1,791,635; making a total aggregate of annual 

i transportation of 34,996,525 miles, at the rate of 
l ccst of $3,159,375. 

"he act of 1838 declares that “each rail road with- 
in the limus Of the United States which now is or 
hereafter may be completed shall be a post road;” 
and in that law, and the act o1 1839, provisions limit- 
ing the amount beyond which the postmaster general 
is prohibited from paying for the transportation of 
the mail on railways will be found. 

Great embarrassments to the department have 
arisen in the making of contracts for the transporta- 
tion of the mail with many of the rail road compa- 
nies, ander the laws now in force. These embar- 
rassments arise mainly from two causes: the one, 
that the price which the department is enabled to 
pay, whether in reference to its means or the maxi- 

mum fixed by the legislation of congress, has been 
deemed inadequate by many of the principal compa- 
nies. The other arises from an unwillingness on the 
part of some of the companies to run by a schule 
prescribed by the department; preferring to run at 
such times as will best suit the travel upon the road; 
regarding, as it is natural for the:n to do, the carry- 
ing of the mail as secondary to the transportation of 
assengers. ‘The latter evil has been particularly 
elt in the great southern mail, on its transit from 
Washington city to New York. The mail going 
south from New York is necessarily thrown upon the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore rail road in the night, 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore; and the south- 
ern mail for New York is compelled to lic over 
twelve hours in Baltimore, unless the Philadelphia 
company can be induced to run that trip also in the 
night. This they have declined doing, unless the de- 
partment would pay them a compensation greater 
than is authorised by the laws of congress. Under 
a hope that some arrangement could be made—to 
last during the session of congress, if no longer—I ad- 
dressed to the presidents of the rail road companies 
concerned in the transportation of the mail between 
the city of Washington and New York a letter, a 
copy of which, and the report of the first assistant 
postmaster general upon this subject, are herewith 
submitted. 


when se aa in the exercise of that power, has. 
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An anxious desire to effect some permanent ar- 
rangement with the rail road companies for the 
transportation of the mail, upon a basis which shall 
be both just and uniform, considering the nature of 
the service performed by each, induced me to invite 
a meeting of the presidents of the different compa- 
pies, in the city of Washington, on the Ist of Janua- 
ry next; and I am gratified at the prompt manner in 
which all who have been heard from have consented 
to attend, and a hope is cherished that some arrange- 
ment, satisfactory to all parties and beneficial to the 
public, may yct be enectual. 

The improved mode of intercommunication by 
rail road and steam, operating under chartered rights 
granted by the states, and over which it is not pre- 
tended that the general government, much less the 
post office department, can exercise any control, im- 
poses upon congress, in my opinion, new duties and 
obligations, which can only be cancelled by the 
adoption of some measure whereby the post office 
department may, upon adequate consideration, se- 
cure by compact the right to transport the mail in the 
cars of rail road companies, and at the same time 
give to the department the power to control the de- 
parture and arrival of the same. 

There is now paid to the different rail road compa- 
nies, annually, over $400,000 for the service, without 
power in the department to regulate the travel, arri- 
val and departure of the mail; and constant and fre- 
quent difficulties, both in entering into and the exe- 
cution of contracts, are presented. 

It has occurred to me that the present was a most 
favorable period for the adoption of some measure 
by congress, whereby to secure to the United States 
the right to transport the mail upon these roads in all 
time to come, free of any annual charge upon the 
post office department, by the advancement of a sum 
in gross, which may be agreed upon, to each of these 
companies, or such of them as may be willing to con- 
tract. Many of the rail road companies, and some 
of them constituting most important links in the great 
chain of intercommunication between Boston and 
Charleston, owing to the great derangement of the mo- 
netary concerns of the world, and the depression of 
all state and company stocks, find themselves labor 
ing under embarrassments and difficulties, which the 
aid of the general government, applied in the way 
proposed, would effectually remove, and at the same 
time secure to the United States the advantage and 
the ample equivalent of transporting the mail upon 
these roads. 

The credit of the United States to an amount not 
greater than the sum necessary to produce, at five 
per cent. interest, the amount paid by the post office 
department to these companies annually, would, I 
have no doubt, be suflicient to accomplish this desi- 
rable end. The prompt and favorable action of con- 
gress upon this subject at the present time would ef- 
ectually secure the government against the danger 
of being called upon for occasional and large appro- 
priations to meet the balances due by the depart- 
ment. 

Do I ask the United States to do more for the 
post ofice department than justice would seem to 
emand, especially when it is remembered that the 
whole expense of the official correspondence of the 
government and the public, and private correspon- 
dence of those entitled by law to the franking privi- 
lege, is sustained and paid by a tax upon the corres- 
pondence of the community? Åf by this arrangement 
the department is relieved from the heavy annual 
charge as now rated, (and it has neither the power to 
lessen it nor to prevent its increase), it may be hoped 
that the object so much demanded by considerations 
of public justice (that of reducing the tax upon the 
friendly and business correspondence of individuals 
will be attained, and, at the same time, the useful- 
ness of the public mail greatly enlarged and extend- 
ed to those portions of the union hitherto measurably 
denied the necessary mail facilities. 

If the government was required to pay postage 
upon official correspondence, and if the franking pri- 
vilege was abolished or reduced to proper limits, the 


revenue of the department would be increased to an 
the debt to be incurred by the proposed arrange- 
ment, and liquidate the principal in less than thirty 

I respectfully submit to the president the pro- 
e of communicating to congress the views which 

Some embarrassments to the free transit of tha 
United States mail ccaches over that part of the 
state of Virginia have been experienced during the 
present year, ivcidcnt to a right assumed by the au- 
transporting the mail. i 

‘In the act of congress proposing a tession of all 


amount sufficicut of itself to pay the interest upon 
years. 

entertain and have here expressed upon this subject. 
Cumberland road which lies within the limits of the 
thorities of that state tu impose a tax upon Lhe coach 
right which the United States claimed over said road, 
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other nations, appears to have been properly sustain- 
ed by this squadron; a due support and countenance 
have been atforded to our mercantile interest, and the 
amicable relations of ourcountry with foreign nations 
have been respected and preserved. 

In the Pacific ofean the frigate Constitution, Cap- 
tain Turner; the sloop of war St. Louis, Commander 
French Forest; the sloop of war Yorktown, Com- 
mander Aulick; the sloop of war Dale, Commander 
Gauntt; and the schooner Shark, Lieutenant Bige- 
low; the whole under the command of com. Alex- 
ander Claxton. Commodore Claxton died at Talcu- 
ahana in March last, to the great loss of the service 
and the just regret of the country. Upon that event, 
the chief command of the squadron devolved on 
captain Daniel Turner, who returned to the United 
States with the Constitution on the 31st of October 
last, the time of her cruise having expired.. Com- 
modore Thomas Ap C. Jones, having been appointed 
to the command of that station, will sail in the frigate 
United States in the course of the next fortnight. ‘The 
sloop of war Cyane, Commander Stribling, sailed for 
the same station early in November. Upon the arri- 
yal of Commodore Joncs, the squadron in the Pacitic 
will consist of the frigate United States, the sloops of 
war St. Louis, Yorktown, Cyane and Dale, and the 
schooner Shark. 

Orders were given to Commodore Claxton to em- 
loy one of his vessels in cruising in the Gulf of Ca- 
ifornia and along the northwest coast of America, 

and, if circumstances should permit, to despatch ano- 
ther to visit the Sandwich and Friendly islands, in 
order to afiord protection and assistance to our citi- 
zens engaged in the whale fisheries. In obedience to 
this order, the sloop of war St. Louis, commander 
French Forrest, was ordered to cruise in the Gulf and 
along the western coast of California. This duty 
was performed in a manner highly creditable to Com- 
mander Forrest. The atrocities committed on Ame- 
rican and English residents at Monterey and its neigh- 
borhood, by the Mexican authorities, are well knewn. 
Under the unfounded pretence of a conspiracy among 


upon certain conditions, to the states through which 
it passed, it was expressly provided that no toll upon 
the stages, coaches, &c. conveying the United States 
mail should be imposed. With this, among other re- 
servations and exceptions, the states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio, accepted the ces- 
sion and assumed the control over so much of the 
road as is within their respective territories. It ap- 
ars that, by a subsequent act of the Virginia legis- 
ature, so much of the act, by which she accepted 
the road, exempting the stage, coach, &c. conveying 
the Untted States mail from the payment of tolls, 
was repealed, and a tax was authorised to be, and 
was, imposed upon the same. Without detaining 
you with a further narrative upon this Subjects: sub- 
mit the letters aud correspondence of the department 
in relation thereto, and the documents accompanying 
the same. Though the amount charged and exacted 
at the single gate in Virginia is inconsiderable, yet, 
if she have the right to impose the toll, the other 
states have an equal right, and will, most unquestiona- 
bly, assert it; and thus an additional annual burden 
of near $9,000 will be added to the transportation of 
the United States mail over that road, which. is al- 
ready the most expensive mail-coach service in the 
United States. 

It is proper I should inform you that the prosecu- 
tion instituted against the agent of Virginia, before | 
was called to the discharge of the duties of this de- 
partment, for obstructing the passage of the United 
States mail on said road, by closing the toll-gate 
against the free passage of the coach conveying the 

- mail, has, upon my suggestion, been suspended, for 
the present, under a hope that, upon a full represen- 
tation of this subject, by the poer authority, to the 
state of Virginia, all cause o difficulty might be re- 
moved, without the necessity of a penal prosecution. 

I submit, for your information, the report of the 
chief clerk of the post ofice department, in reference 
to the expenditure of the appropriation, made at the 
extra session of congress, to pay the debts due to 
contractors and others, for services rendered prior to 
the 31st of March, 1341. l 

There are other matters of detail, connected with 
the service of this department, which by law are re- 

ired to be reported to congress; and it is therefore 

eemed inexpedient to bring them particularly to 
your notice in this communication. 

I have the honor to be, with respectful considera- 


tion, your obedient servant, 
i C. A. WICKLIFFE. 
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REPORT OFTHE SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY. . 


California. For these services 
expression of the thanks voih of American and n- 
glish residents. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, DECEMBER 4, 1841. 
TO THE PERSIDENT OF THE Unitep States: Peru, it was deemed proper to despatch the Shark, 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following re- Pi 
rt: 
a The navy of the United States is composed of— 
_ Eleven ships of the lino, of which onc is rated for 
120 guns, and ten for 74 guns. 

Fifteen frigates of the first class of which one is 
rated for 44 guns, and 14 for 44 guns. 

Two frigates of the second class of thirty-six guns 
each. 

Eighteen sloops of war, of which eleven are rated 
for twenty guns, two for eighteen guns, and five for 
sixteen guns. 

Two brigs and four schooners, rated for ten guns 
each. 

Four steamers; besides 

Three store-ships, three vessels used as receiving 
vessels, and five small schooners. 

At the date of the last annual report from this de- 

artment, the ships in commission were employed as 
follows: 

In the Mediterrancan, the Ohio, of 74 guns, Cap- 
tain Lavallette; the Brandy wine forty-four guns, Cap- 
tain Bolton; and the Cyane, of twenty guns, Com- 
mander Percival, who was relieved on the account 
ill health, and succeeded by Commander Latimer; the 
whole squadren under the command of Commodore 
Hull. ‘he Cyane was rejjeved by the sloop of war 
Preble, Commander Voorhees, and returned to the 
United States in May last, her cruise having been 

rformed. The Ohio returned on the Lith of July 
ast, and the Brandywine on the 8th of May last. 
The return of the Brandywine was owing to parti- 
cular causes, not connected with the original pur- 

ses of ber cruise; and, as her presence in the Me- 
iterrancan was important, she was ordered back, 
under the command of Captain Geisinger. In July 
Jast, the sloop of war Fairfield, Commander Tattnall, 
sailed for the Mediterranean, taking out commodore 
Charles W. Morgan, who now commands the squa- 
dron on that station. The squadron consists at pre made by an intelhgent gentleman lately retured from 
sent of the Brandywine, Fairfield and Preble, e | the Pacific, there are at this time not less than forty 
ita intercourse with those of | millions of dollars engaged in the whale fisheries alone, 
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and well timed, and the delicate trust reposed in 


ly satisfactory to this department. The property of 


witnessed the operations of the Shark were inspired 


low, as well as Commander Forrest, extended the 
protection of our {lag to the citizens and subjects 
of other countries as well as to thise of our own. 

In further execution of the orders of the depart- 
ment, the sloop of war Yorktown, Gommander Au- 
lick, was despatched in May last to the Sandwich and 
Friendly islands, with a view to render such assis- 
tance as night be necessary to our whale fishers and 
other citizens trading in that part of the Pacific. No 
intelligence has been received from her since she left 
Valparaiso. 

The conduct of this squadron, as well under the 
command of Commodore Claxton as under that of 
Captain Turner, has been highly satisfactory to the 
department. No disorder nor failure in duty has yet 
been reported to me, calling for my censure or dis- 
approbation. On the contrary, the strictest regard 
appears to have been paid to the honor of the tlag, 
and to the duties which it owed to the country and 
its citizens. Captain Turner very properly availed 
himself of an opportunity to show respect toa friendly 
power, by receiving on board the Constitution, at Cal- 
Jao, and conveying to Rip, the Brazilian charge d'af- 
faires. For this act of courtesy he received the 
thanks of the imperial government. 


I would respectfully solicit your attention, in a par- 
ticular manner, to the situation of American inte- 
rests in the Pacific ocean. According to an estimate 


honor of the flag, in 


at ' J aA bee ote 


the foreigners to wrest the country from Mexico, and 
to set up a separate and independent government of 
their own, they were attacked by armed soldiers ìn 
the night, wounded, beaten, imprisoned, sent in chains 
to a distant place, and their property destroyed, with- 
In the midst of these 
Commander Forrest arrived upon the coast, 
and, by his prompt and spirited interposition, vindi- 
cated and secured the rignts not only of American 
citizens, but of British subjects residents in Upper 
Commander Forrest 
received, and appears to have well deserved, a formal 


In consequence of the civil disturbances in Upper 


under the command of lieutenant A. Bigelow, to 
cruise upon that coast. The movement was judicious 


Lieutenant Bigelow was discharged in a manner high- 
merican citizens, exposed to the rapacity and law- 
less violence of contending factions in the midst of 


civil war, was ellectually protected, whilst all who 


with increased respect for the American flag. It is 
highly gratifying to observe, that Lieutenant Bige- 


| 
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of which the greatcr partis American. I have great 
confidence in the accuracy of this eatimate; but, even 
if it be too large, there will remain, after all reason- 
able deductions, an interest of vast magnitude and 
importance. American merchants have formed es- 
tablishments in different parts of the coast, from Chili 
to Columbia river, some of them very extensive and 
important, and all of them worthy the. attention of 
government. In Upper California there are already 
considerable settlements of Americans, and others 
are daily resorting to that fertile .and delightful re- 
gion. Such, however, is the unsettled: condition of 
that whole country that they cannot be’ safe, either 
in their persons or property, except under the pro- 
tection of our naval power. This protection cannot 
be alforded in proper degree and with suitable prompt- 
ness by so small a squadron as we haye usually kept 
in that sea. To cruise along so extensive a coast, 
calling at all neccesary points, and at the same time 
to visit those parts of the Pacific in which the pre- 
sence of our ships is necessary for the protection and 
assistance of our whale fisheries, requires twice the 
number of vessels now employed in that service. It 
is Dish desirable, too, that the Galf of California 
should be fully explored; and this duty alone will give 
employment for a long time to one or two vessels of 
the smallest class. For these reasons I have caused 
estimates to be prepared for a large increase of the 
Pacific squadron. . 

I also respectfully submit to your consideration the 
propriety of establishing, at some suitable point on 
our territory bordering that ocean, a post to which 
our vessels may resort. Many positions well adapt- 
ed to this object may be found between the mouth of 
Golumbia river and Guayaquil, which, it is presumed, 
may be procured, if they be not to'be found on our 
own territory. Our public vessels cruising in that 
ocean are generally absent from the United States 
not less than four years; within which time they ne- 
cessarily require a varicty of supplies which cannot 
now be obtained without very great difficulty and ox- 
pense. Any considerable repair is almost impossible, 
with all the means which can be furnished by all the 
nations of the coast. Sucha would also be of 
incalculable value as a place of refuge and refresh- 
ment to our commercial marine. need not enlarge 
on the many and great benefits which might be ex- 
pected from the establishment of ‘some general ren- 
dezvous for all our vessels trading and cruising in this 
distant sea. a> ee 


In addition to this, a naval depot at the Sand- 
wich islands would be of very great advantage. It 
isa central point of the trade carried on in the Pa- 
cific, and possesses many peculiar recommendations 
of climate and local conveniences and accommoda- 
tions. . 

On the coast of Brazil, the frigate Potomac, of 44 
guns, Capt. Storer; sloop of war Concord, Comman- 
der Boerum; Marion, Commander Belt; Decatur, Com- 
mander Ogden; and schooner Enterprise, Licutenant 
Goldsborough; all under the command of commodore 
Charles G. Ridgely. | 
Commodore Ridgely, having desired te be reliev- 
ed, in consequence of ill health, and having been in- 
formed that his successor would soon leave the Unit- 
ed States, returned home in the Constitution, leaving 
the squadron under the command of Captain Storer. 
This was in nowise injurious to the service; and the 
reasons assigned by Commodore Ridgely for his re- 
turn before the arrival of his successor are altoge- 
ther satisfactory tc the department. On the Ist No- 
vember, the Deiware of 74 gums, captain C. S. Mc- 
Cauley, having on board commodore oe Mortz, 
left Hampton Roads for this station. On her arrivar 
the squadron will consist of the Delaware Potomac, 
Concord, Marion, Decatur and Enterprize, all ander 
a Sd of Com. Morris. 

othing of particular inte i 
arera of pis s j best bas cecurted m fhe 
of our country with the government of the coast 
have been strictly maintained, and the rights of our 
citizens have been duly respected by the local autho- 
rities. 

In the West Indies, the Macedonian, of thirty-six 
runs, commodore Jesse Wilkinson; the sloops of war 
Levant, Commander Fitzhugh; and Warren, Com- 
mander Jamesson. This squadron was ordered to 
return to the United States, to avoid the hurricane 
season in the West Indies, and is still here. The 
sloop of war Vandalia, Commander Ramsay, will 
take the place of the Levant, and the whole squadron 
will be ordered back to its station as soon as the ves- 
sels can be supplied with crews. — 


In the East Indies, the frigate Constellation, of 
thirty-six guns, commodore Laurence Kearny, and 
sloop of war Boston, Commander Long, all under 
the command of Commodore eo The latest de- 
spatches from this squadron are dated at sea, off the 


ques woes 


cape of Good Hope, 31st July, 1841. At that time the 


officers and crews of both vessels were in good health, 
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and they were making the best of their way to the 
place of their destination. 

_ The expioring squadron, under the command of 
lieu’ enant Charles Wilkes, consists of the sloop of 
war Vincennes, commanded by that officer; the Pea- 
cock, Lieut. Hudson; the brig Porpoise, Lieut. Ring- 
gold; and the schooner Flying Fish, as a tender to 
the squadron. : 

Intelligence down to the 6th of April, 1840, has 
been communicated in previous reports from this de- 
partment. At that time the squadron was in New 
Zealand. In further prosecution of his cruise, Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes visited the Feejee islands, and succeed- 
ed in establishing useful regulations of trade and in- 
tercourse with some of the principal chiefs. His sur- 
veys of this group were prosecuted with great care 
and industry, have served to ascertain the posi- 
tions of a large number of dangerous reefs, and to in- 
dicate many secure and convenient harbors. This 
will be of great value to our citizens trading with that 
group, and particularly to the whalers. In many of 
the harbors, in which hitherto it was considered too 
dangerous to enter, whales abound, although very few 
are to be found.an the neighboring sea. 

The mgtbeftholy tragedy which has already been 
annuqysiced in the public journals was enacted at this 
g@forip. Lieut. Joseph A. Underwood and midship- 
man Wilkes Henry, while engaged in surveying, were 
treacherously assailed by the natives, and, after a 
brave but ineffectual resistance, were murdered, be- 
fore it was possible to relieve them. Their bodies 
were rescued and properly interred, and Lieutenant 
Wilkes inflicted on the offending savages a severe 
chastisement, which will probably deter them from 
similar outrages in future. He was also fortunate 
enough to capture a noted chicf, who instigated the 
massacre of a greater part of the crew of the brig 
Charles Dagget, of Salem, in 1834. This chief he 
La ea to bring to the United States, to be dealt 
with as the government shall direct. 

At the last dates, 24th November, 1840, the squad- 
ron was at the Sandwich islands, undergoing repairs. 
It was the intention of Licutenant Wilkes to visit the 
northwest coast of America, and to return to the U. 
States early m the summer of 1842. 

A squadren of small schooners, under the command 
of lieutenant John T. McLaughlin, has for some time 
been co-operating with the army in Florida. This 
force has been increased, since the last annual report 
from this department, by the addition of three reve- 


-— hue cutters, placed under the direction of the depart- 


ment for that purpose, PY the secretary of the treasu- 
TY, and a new schucmer built under the direction of 


the war A e The whole force now consists 
of seven schooners. 


Important assistance has been rendered dy this lit- 
tle squadron in the military operations in Florida. It 
has furnished the means of penetrating the interior of 
the country and attacking the enemy in his fastnesses. 
Lieut. McLaughlin has manifested great bravery, en- 
„ergy and zeal, and much credit is due to him, and to 
the force under his command, for the ‘handsome man- 
“ner in which.they have acquitted themselves. 

In obedienve to the act of July, 1840, the brig Con- ! 
sort, under the command of Lieutenant Powell, has | 
.been diligently engaged in the survey of the coast, 
from the bay of Appalachicola to the mouth of the, 
Mississippi. This survey was completed in June last, ; 
and Licutenant Powell has since been engaged in the 
survey of the South shoals of Nantucket, 


Whe brig Dolphin, Commander Bal! and schooner 


Many additional precautions, however, are necessary, 
in order to protect the crews from the fatal diseases 
of the climate, and thus to enable the squadron pro- 
perly to discharge its duties. 1 have taken measures 
to obtain the requisite information upon this point, 
and hope to be able to avail myself of it when a new 
squadron shall be appointed to that service. 

The operations of these vessels have been highly 
valuable in protecting the rights of our citizens en- 
gaged in trade, and in preventing the traffic in slaves. 
They have performed all that could have been rea- 
sonably expected of so small a force. An additional 
number of vessels, some of which should be of larger 
size, will undoubtedly be necessary for the security 
of our increasing trade in that quarter, and for the 
effectual suppression of the slave trade. This trade, 
I regret to say, is still carried on to a considerable 
extent, notwithstanding the vigilance of our cruisers, 
aided by the active co-operation of those of England. 

Representations having been made to the depart- 
ment of an act of unlawful violence committed against 

American citizens on the coast of New Grenada, the 
brig Dolphin, under the command of Lieutenant Mc- 
Kean, was despatched to that quarter in September 
last, with such instructions as were deemed necessary 
to redress the wrong, and to guard against the com- 
mission of similar outrages in future. Intelligence 
has been received as Jate as 15th October, at which 
time she had reached her place of destination. The 
particular outrage complained of was not committed 
upon an American vessel; but the presence of the 
Dolphin was nevertheless considered by our consular 
agent highly advantageous to American interests, in 
the then disturbed state of the country. 

The steamships Missouri and Mississippi, built un- 
der the act of 3d March, 1839, the former at New 
York, and the latter at Philadelphia, are nearly ready 
for service, and will form a part of the home squad- 
ron? 

Orders have been given for the construction of 
three steamers of medium size, under the act of 3d 
March, 1841, one at New York, one at Philadelphia, 
and one at Norfolk. In addition to these, captain R. 
F. Stockton is superintending the construction, at 
Philadelphia, of a steamer of 600 tons, to be propel- 
led by Ericson’s propeller; and Lieutenant W. W. 
Hunter is engaged in like mannerat Norfolk with one 
of 300 tons, to be propelled by submnereed water- 
wheels invented by himself. Very valuable results 
are anticipated from these experiments. 

Orders have heen given to build a first-class sloop 
and three small vessels of war, and to finish the fri- 
gates Cumberland, Savannah, Raritan and St. Law- 

rence. 

The balance in the treasury to the credit of the 
navy hospital fund is $217,907 53. This fund is gra- 
dually increasing, from the assessment of 20 cents 
per month upon the pay of officers, seamen and ma- 
rines, so that a continuing surplus may be expected. 
I recommend that authority be given to invest these 
surpluses, as they accrue, in some interest-bearing 
fund. So much of its annual increase as may not be 
needed for the particular purposes of the fund may be 
advantageously applied, in other forms, to the com- 
fort qf our seamen. The average annual increase of 
this fund, from the Ist January, 1836, has been 
$27,223 67; which, if it had been invested in 6 per 
cent. stock, would have added to the amount $57,482 
04 on the Ist of January next. 

Of the appropriation for the “suppression of the 


‘Grampus, Lieutenant Paine, returned, the former in slave trade,” there remains unexpended the sum of 


May, and the latter in August last, from their second 
eraice on the coast of Africa. These vessels have | 
been actively and efficiently engaged in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, and in the protection of our 
in -=narod in commerce on that coast. Ire- 
QUIZES enges — apne ' erews have suffered 
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to dispense with a squa ae 
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erce of our citizens with all parts of the 
a is rapidly increasing, and already employs a very 
large capital. ‘This trade is an object of so pee 
importance, and is contended for jn so strong cane 
of rivalry by traders of different countries, t rat the 
presence of national vessels is absolutely neces to 
protect them in ee Sor Gas : ie 
outrages, unfriendly to the ^i oe 
phic are often driven by the thirst of gain. 
Nee rors of consideration, that the presence of 
our public vessels is of great vaporo e to our ae 
~ nists, by giving them consequence in the eyes o as 
eae native tribes. These views give gre 


tion to the jnteresting 
trade, which could pot 


nterest to this squadron, and render it desirable that 


$4,365 14, which has been carried to the surplus 
fund. I recommend that it be reappropriated, and 
the further sum of $3,000 be added, in order to meet 
outstanding liabilities of this fund, 

Under the head of “conting-ncies not enumerated” 
there remains, of the appropriations of the last. three 
years, the sum of 69,246 76; of which $3,246 76 will 
se Carried to the surplus fund on the Ist of January 
next, if not 
of tue fund. 

For the condition of the “navy 
spectfully refer you to the annexe 
missioner of pensions. 


The operation of the apprentice system continues 
to be highly encouraging. Complaints are occasion- 


previously applied to the proper purposes 


poon fund,” I re- 
report of the com- 


ally made that the pledges of the government are not ' proper 
sedcemed: but no sufficient evidence has yet reached | tures preser! 
the department of the existence of any serious abuse. pO 


Great interest is felt in thé success of this experi- 
ment, and every effort 1s used to secure to the appren- 
tices all the benefits and advantages promised by the 
terms of enlistment. The vigilance of the depart- 
ment will be constantly exerted to guard against all 
abuses, and to introduce into the system every prac- 
ticable improvement. 
now enlisted is about 1,000. This is not so favorable 
a result as might have been expected. An extension 
of the system is contemplated, so as to give to boys 
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it should be placed upon the most effective footing.— | in the interior of the country an opportunity to join 


the service, without subjecting them to the expense 
of a journey to the rendezvous on the seaboard. 

Great difficulty is experienced in the enlistment of 
seamen. To what cause this should be attributed I 
am unable to say; and, consequently, Iam not pre- 
pare to suggest any remedy. Itis, however, proba- 

ly true, that the mere seaman is of too little conside- 
ration in the general estimate of the service. Laws 
and regulations securing to him the enjoymept of his 
just rights, liberal wages punctually paid, and a strict 
application, if not an extension, of the benevolent po- 
hey which provides for him or his family when he is 
disabled or killed in the service, would probably se- 
cure for our ships of war the preference in most cases 
over those of the merchant service. 

Experiments in gunnery and projectiles, which 
have been conducted for several successive seasons, 
under the direction of captain M. C. Perry, in the 
vicinity of New York, have been continued on board 
the United States steamer Fulton, captain John T. 
Newton, but under the general control of Captain 
Perry. In testing a gun in the usual mode, it unfor- 
tunately burst, killing several men and woundin 
others. I have caused the subject to be investiga 
by a court of inquiry, whose finding shows that, how- 
ever distressing and deplorable the accident may have 
been, no just censure can-be attached to the officers 
who sonducied the experiment. 

Measures have been adopted, and are now in pro- 
cess of execution, for supplying the navy with the re- 
sea guns. Less progress has been made than was 

esirable, because of the great pains which have been 
taken to obtain the best guns which could be procured 
in the country. In a short time they will be furnish- 
ed of the various descriptions used in the service, in- 
cluding the Paixhan guns. 

Under the appropriation of the last session, for the 

urpose of “making experiments to test the value of 


-| improvements in ordnance, in the construction of 


steamers and other vessels of war, and in other matters 
connected with the naval service and the national defence,” 
nothing has yet been actually paid. Some experi- 
ments, however, have already been authorised, and 
others are now under the consideration of the depart- 
ment, from which very beneficial results are confi» 
dently anticipated. It is not proper, however, to 
make them public at this time. So many scientific 
and practical men throughout the country are now 
turning their attention to the subject that we may 
reasonably expect great advantages from a judicious 
use of this appropriation. 

l have, under your directions, taken measures for 
the construction of asteamer on Lake Erie, in com- 
pliance with the act of 9th September, 1841. 


I regret to say that the measures which have been 
adopted for the preservation of live oak and red cedar 
timber, under existing laws, have not been attended 
with the desired results. Whether this is owing to 
the inefficiency in the laws themselves, or to want of 
due vigilance and fidelity in the agents employed, I 
am unable to say; but | have the most conclusive evi- 
dence that the timber is daily taken in large quanti- 
ties from the public lands, without authority and con- 
trary to law. ‘This is a serious mischief, and one 
which calls for prompt remedy. ft is confidently be- 
lieved that the agencies now authorised by law will 
not answer the purpose. The lawless bands who are 
engaged in these denredations pay no respect to the 
unsupported authority of the agents; and, as it is al- 
most impossibie to bring them to justice through the 
siete forms of trial, they are left to plunder unre- 
strained. The presence of a military force, charged 
with ‘nat especial duty, is believed to be absolutel 
n&cessaay to preserve this most valuable timber. 
very small force would answer the purpose. A single 
steamboat, with her ordinary crew and a few ma- 
rines, under the command of an active and judicious 
navy officer, would be able to pass rapidly from point 
to point, and extend full protection to every timber 
district which is accessible by water. The co-opera- 
tion of revenue cutters night be afforded, if required. 
This would be at once the most etiectual and the 
cheapest expedient. Agents might still be employed 
to watch the interior districts, and to give notice of 
all trespasses committed on them. Power should be 
given to arrest offenders, and to bring them before the 
tribunals for trial. ‘The penalties and forfei- 
bed by the acts of 1817 and 1831 are sup- 
sed to be sufficiently severe; the only difhculty now 
is to detect offenders and bring them to justice. Ad- 
ditional legislation, also, is Pouey necessary, to 
define accurately the limits of the reserved districts, 
and to prevent all interference with private rights.— 


| The whole subject is respectfully submitted as one 


which claims the early and serious attention of con- 


The number of apprentices 8T€8S- 
| _ Every effort has been made, in compliance with 


the law, to obtain water rotted American hemp for 
the use of the navy, but—hitherto without success. 
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One contract has been made, but the contractor has of the secretary of the navy, for certain purposes. 

We are,| He has no anthority to employ any other agents for ` 
therefore, for the present, thrown upon our former | those purposes. ‘ 
resources for a supply of this article, but I shall con- | under the second section of the act, “by and with the 


been unable to comply with its terms. 


tinue to use all possible exertions to carry out the 
wise policy of congress upon this point. 

That reform is necessary, in every part of our na- 
val establishment, is on all hands admitted; and it is 
a Subject of general regret that it has bagn so long 
delayed. The delay has been in the highest degree 
injurious to the service, and is daily rendering reform 
more and more difficult, as it becomes more and more 
indispensable. Impressed with this truth, and anx- 
ious that no time should be Jost in commencing this 
important work, I respe 
at the earliest day. i do not propose, however, to 
present at this time more than the mere outlines of 
the many important subjects to which I desire to in- 
vite vour attention. Itis presumed that congress, if 
it should act upon the subject at all, will refer it to 
committees of their own body, before whom I ho 
to be prepared to lay all the information that may 
required. 

‘he first step ought to be the preparation of a full 
code of laws and rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the naval service. Without this, every 
other measure of reform will be unavailing. It is of 
the essence of free government that the rights, the 
duties, and the responsibilities of all men, in all con- 
ditions, should be ascertained and accurately defined; 
and it is of the essence of tyraany that men should 
be punished for imputed offences, or at the arbitrary 
discretion of their judges. This truth applies with 
peculiar force to those who are engaged in military 
service. The strict discipline which that service re- 
quires renders necessary a great variety of rules 
which would be useless in the ordinary conditions of 
society, which involve no moral or social crime, but 
which, nevertheless, it is often necessary to enforce 
by the most rigorous sanctions. jt is in the highest 
degree unjust in itself, and violative of the spirit of 
our institutions, that these new and peculiar respon- 
sibilities should be in any respect uncertain. And 
yet itis in many cases cxtremely difficult to deter“ 
mine, according to existing rules, what is and what 
is not an offence in our naval service; and in a great 
variety of cases it is altogether uncertain and depen- 
dent upon the arbitrary will of courts martial in 
what mode and to what extent offences, real or im- 
puted, shall be punished. A short review of our le- 
gislation on this subject will serve to present it in its 
proper light. 

By the act of congress approved 23d April, 1800, 
certain general rules and regulations were enacted, 
embracing the most prominent and important sub- 
te relating to the service. ‘These are still in force, 

ut, although they are of a character to apply to the 
navy, in whatever condition it may be placed, and 
were deemed altogether sufhicient for it in its then 
infant state, they are too few in number, and enter 
too little into details, to answer their purpose at the 
present day. Acting upon this idea, the board of 
navy commissioners, soon after its establishment in 
1815, compiled “rules, regulations, and instructions 
for the naval service of the United States,” “with 
the consent of the secretary of the navy, in obedience 
to an act of congress passed 7th February, 1815, en- 
titled an act to alter and amend the several acts for 
establishing a nav§ department, by adding thereto a 
board of commissioners.” This cempilation, com- 
monly called the Blue Book, is still practically in 
force, and, together with the act of 1800, constitutes 
the only systein of rules and regulations for the go- 
vernment of the navy. 

By the act establishing the board of navy commis- 
sioners it is provided “that the said board of com- 
missioners, by and with the consent of the secretary 
of the navy, be, and are hereby, authorised to pre- 
pare such rules and regulations as shall be necessary 
for securing an uniformity in the several classes of 
vessels and their equipments, and for repairing and 
refitting them, and tor securing responsibility in the 
subordinate ctħicers and agents; which regulations, 
when approved by the president of the U. States, 
shall be respected and obeyed, until altered and re- 
voked by the same authority; and the said rues and 
‘regulations, thus prepared and approved, shall be laid 

betore congress at their next session.” Whether or 
not the Blue Book (which derives its authority from 
this law alone) was ever approved by the president 
of the United States, or laid before congress, 1 have 
Lo means of ascertaining. ‘The probability is thatit 
was not approved, as the book itself contains no evi- 
dence upon the subject. But, even if both these 
formalities were observed, it is altogether clear to 
my mind that the commissioners acted without au- 
thority in prescribing many of the rules and regula- 
tions contained in that book. 

The obvious intention of the act of congress is to 

inake the navy commissioners the ministerial agents 
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that is altogether imperfect and inadequate. 


30th of the following month. 
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would respectfully suggest that the preparation of 
rules and regulations for the government of all elass- 
es and grades in the navy ought not to be entrusted 
to any one of them exclusively. A mixed commis- 
sion, embracing the civil as well as the military de- 
partments of service, would, it is belicved, be best 
execution of the specific duties therein assigned to qualified to adapt to every partof the service the 
them, and for “securing responsibility in the subor- proper laws and rules for the government and regula- 
dinate officers and agents” employed in those duties. | tion of it. Such a commission might, with the aid 
There is nothing in the terms of the act, and nothing of the rules now submitted, easily report to congress 
in its plain purpose and intention, to authorise the in time for its action during the present session. 


commissioners to prepare a general code of rulesand! The evils resulting from the want of a proper na- 
regulations for the government of the navy. They | yal code are of the most serious character, and will, 
were strictly confined to the purposes mentioned in if not remedied, ultimately ruin the naval service of 


Among other things, it is their duty, 


consent of the secretary of the navy, to prepare such 
rules and regulations as shall be necessary.” in the 


etfully bring it to your notice i the act, to wit, “securing an uniformity in the several . our country. What can be expected of a communi- 


classes of vessels and their equipments, and repairing ty of men, living together under circumstances tend- 
and refitting them. For these purposes and for no iing to constant excitement and collisions, with no 
other, they had authority to prepare, by and with the | fixed law to govern them, and where even rank and 
consent of the secretary of the navy, such rules and station are imperfectly defined? The necessary con- 
regulations as they might deem proper; and, as a , sequence of such a state of things must be, disputes, 
necessary incident of this authority, to prepare addi- ' contests, disorder, and confusion. Sometimes unau- 
tional rules for securing responsibility in their subor- i thorised power will be assumed, and at other tiines 
dinate agents. lawful authority will be disobeyed. It 1s impossible 

That this is the true meaning of the act of con-!that a wholesome discipline can prevail in this un- 
gress is so apparent that I deem it wholly unnecessa- | certain condition of official rank and authority. T'he 
ry to enter jnto a more critical examination in order | same uncertainty prevails in regard to punishments. 
to prove it. The unbounded latitude of discretion allowed to 

But the Blue Book is not confined to these objects. | courts martial in this respect is of most evil conse- 
It contains a great variety of rules and regulations ' quence, and calls loudly for correction. It invites to 
applying, to every department of naval duty, and to, the indulgence of prejudice and favoritism—suhject- 
every officer and man connected with the naval ser-| ing light offences to undue punishment, and suffering 
vice. It is designed asa general code of rules and | great offenders to escape with trivial penalties. And, 
regulations for the government of the navy, and, as even if no such improper bias could be supposed to 
such, it is universally received, and daily acted on. | exist, it is not to be expected that all courts will 


Under this code, thus questionable in its authority, look upon all offences with the same eye. Men of 
and altogether insufficient in itself, the navy has been | lenient and indulgent feelings will punish lightly the 
governed for twenty-three years! There is, in truth, |S8™e offences which those of a different character 
no law upon the subject+no obligatory rule what. | Will punish with the most rigorous severity. Hence 


ever, except what is found in the act of 1800; and : 2" inequality of punishment will prevail, odious in 
itself, calculated to excite discontent, to bring courts 


martial into disrepute, and to destroy the just intlu- 
ence of their sentences, as a means of preserving 


pe : the honor and discipline of the service. To prevent 
dent to constitute a board of naval officers, to be | these evils, to remedy the disorders which now pre- 


composed of the navy commissioners | and two post | vai}, and to place the navy in a healthy and efficient 
captains, whose duty it should be, “with the aid and | condition, it is absolutely necessary to provide for it 
err se ie Praise saat E a pate } a code of Jaws and rules which shall accurately de- 
Be AKG ew to aden, spina irs present and fir ! fine rank and authority, plainly prescibe duties and 

p . | responsibilities, and ascertain crimes and their pun- 
ture exigencies of the service; which rules and regu- , ishments. And I would respectfully urge upon the 
lations, when approved by him and sanctioned bY | proper departments of the government the indispen- 


congress, should have the force of law, and stand in | Sable necessity of entering upon this important Work 
lieu of all others theretofore enacted.” The board Without losoi time 


thus constituted convened in November of the same | The subject next in importance is the reorganiza- 


year. In A orca) they ay age tie re~ tion of the navy department. I have had but a short 

sult of theip labora to MERCED tary OL tie Davy; and | experience in this department; but a short experience 

on the 23d of the following month the rules and re- | j enough to display its defects, even to the most sn- 

eae thus prepared were approved by the presi- perficial observation. It is, in truth, not organized 
e 


ut of the United States, and submitted to congress. | at all, The labor to be performed must, under any 
On the 7th February, 1834, the chairman of the na- | cireumstances, be great and onerous; but it is render- 


val committee of the house of representatives moved ed doubly so by the want pf a proper arrangement 
that 1,000 additional copies be printed, which was and distribution of duties. At present, a multitude 


directed on the following day. On the Ist May, of duties are imposed upon the head of the depart- 
1834, the president submitted to congress “certain | ment, which any one of its clerks could discharge as 
proposals for amending the present laws in relation | well as himself, but which, from their pressing na- 
to the naval service.” Whether or not these were | ture, he is not permitted to postpone. Hence, his 
the same proposals which he had previously submit-| whole time is occupied in trifling details, rendering 
ted, (viz: on the 23d December, 1833), 1 am not in- | it impossible for him to bestow the requisite attention 
formed, nor is it of any importance in itself. The: upon more important subjdets, involving the grêat in- 
probability is, that some amendment of the rulesori- | terests of the service. These details are indeed so nu- 
ginally prepared was presented in May, 1834. On | merous and multifarious as to constitute in the:nselves 
the 8th of the same month, the chairman of the na- |an amount of dutics fully equal to the powers of any 
val committee of the house of representatives re- | one man. In addition to this, the present want of 
ported a resolution for the printing of 1,000 addi- proper arrangement is extremely unfavorable to that 
tional copies of the amended rules and regulations for | direct individual responsibility which it is so neces- 
the government of the navy. No further action was sary to impose on every public officer. The same 
had upon the subject, and congress adjourned on the | cause occasions delays in the operations of the depart- 
ment, by rendering necessary a variety of tedious of- 
ficial forms, and consequently preventing that prompt- 
ness of action which is indispensable to its due cfħici- 
ency. And it is not the least among the evils of this 
state of things that the precise condition of the seve- 
ral branches of the service cannot be ascertained 
without much time and labor; thus adding to the cost 
with all proper zeal. Such, however, was the pres- | of the department, while it diminishes its usefulness. 
sure of other duties upon the board, that it was im- | These inconveniences and embarrassments, and many 
possible fur them to attend to the revision of the na- | others which are daily felt, in the administration of 
val code, as Mr. Paulding desired, until December, | the department, would in some degree be removed by 
1840. On the 19th of February, 1841, they sub-|a mere rearrangement and proper distribution of the 
mitted their report to the secretary of the navy, | labor now employed in it; but additional labor is ab- 
who approved thereof, but did not lay it before con- | solutely necessary, in order to enable it to discharge 
gress, as the act of 1032 directed. Neither was this , its functions in the manner required by the interest of 
done at the called session of May last. I have now | the service. It would not be proper to enter into all 
the honor to Jay this report before you, and to ask the details of the subject in this report. At is already 
that it be submitted to congress. before congress, and wiil doubtless receive the early 

l cannot recommend the approval of these rules | attention of that body. A resolution was adopted by 
and regulations. l believe them to be objectionable | the house of representatives on the 19th February, 
in many important respects; and, as the further ac- | 1839, directing the secretary of the navy to “report 
tion of congress in regard to them is necessary, I re- | to this house, at the commencement of the next con- 
commend that they be again submitted to revision. I gress, a plan for the reorganization of this branch of 


This subject was brought before congress in 1832. 
A law was passed in that year authorising the presi- 


From this statement it appears that this important 
subject has been before congress ever since the year 
1832. and that nothing effectual has yet been done to 
accomplish the object of the act of that year. Soon 
after the appointinent of Mr. Paulding as secretary 
of the navy, he took the subject up, and urged it 
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the public service, adopting as the basis of his plan 


the division of the duties now performed by the board | our part. 
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necessary that we should make similar preparation on 
In proportion as other countries multiply 


of navy commissioners, and their assignment to scpa- | the means by which they may annoy us, we ought, in 


rate bureaux.” 


Paulding, the then secretary, submitted, on the 30th 
December, 1839, a Jong and elaborate report, “based | 


on the principle presented in the resolution.” To this 
report Í respectfully refer. In most of its views, and 
in all of its more important conclusions, I fully con- 


cur. Ido not, however, adopt his plan preciscly as | 


- he has proposed it. Some change in the principles, 
cand sume additional provisions, will probably be ne- 


In obedience to this resolution, Mr. | common prudence, to add to our own defences and to 


our own mcans of resisting insult and injury. Any 
other course will only invite aggression upon our 
rights, which will continue to increase so long as we 
shall patiently bear them, and which must ultimately 
force us to resistance, at the precise time when we 
are least prepared to make it successfully. 

Free governments, which are necessarily more em- 
barrassed in their councils, and slower in their action, 


cessary, Which the experience of the department will | than those which are not bound to observe the neces- 
$ ? 


enable it to suggest, in arranging the details of the ` 


‘ 


law. I earnestly invoke immediate attention to the 
subject, firmly believing that the proposed reform is 
? 


indispensable to the due administration of the depart- ; 


sary forms of free government, have a peculiar inte- 
rest to guard their soil from invasion. The nature of 
our institutions presents a very strong appealupon this 
point. A war between the United States and any 


mert, and that it cannot be longer delayed without | considerable maritime power would not be conducted 


Serivus injury to the service. 


There is reason to believe that it is now the settled ' 


policy of the government, to increase the navy as ra- ! 
pidly as the means at its disposal will admit, and it) 
may therefore be unnecessary that I should offer any , 
suggestions upon that subject. _I should not feel, how- 
ever, that my duty was properly discharged, if | should | 
fail to add whatever influence my own recommenda-_ 
tion may possess, to the many considerations which | 
sugyest this as our true policy. f 

We may safely estimate the mercantile property of | 
our citizens annually afloat on the ocean, and employ- | 
ed in foreign trade, at not less than one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars; and to this is to be added | 
the value of the vessels in which that properly ts con- 
veyed, and the value of American interests vested in 


American trade. The coasting trade, not inctuding 
such articles as are exported, cannot be accurately 
estimated, but it certainly amounts to many millions 
of dollars. ‘T'aking the aggregate of all property an- 
nually exposed to an enemy on the ocean, on the 
Jakes, and our principal bays and rivers, it will pro- 
bably be found that it does not fall short of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. So large an inte- 
rest is entitled to demand, and justly expects to re- 
ceive, the most certain and ample protection. ‘This 
is due alike to the citizen whose property is thus ex- 
posed, and to the government whose revenues are de- 
rived principally from the duties which that property 
pays. But that protection can be found only on the 
ocean. Trade is never secure unless it can, at all 
times and in all places, appeal for support to tne na- 
tional flag; and it,ought to feel that it is safe where- 


ver that fag is displayed. 


mercantile establishments abroad, and dependent “ 


“Every nation engaged in foreign commerce to any 


valuable extent provides, as a part of its established 
policy, an adequate military marine. Our own coun- 
try is far behind all the considerable nations of the 
world in this respect. As compared with England 
and France, the two principal commercial nations of 
Europe, it is found that England, with much less than 
twice our foreizn tonnage, has more than eight times 
as many vessels of war, exclusive of her steamships; 
France, with only one-third of our foreign tonnage, 
has more than five times as many vessels of war. The 
comparison might be still further extended, scarcely 
Jess to the disailvantage of our own country. Jt may 
well excite surprise that, with so large an iatcrest at 
stake, and with a certainty that it will rapidly in- 
crease from year to year, so little preparation should 
have*been made for its protection and security; and 
this surprise will not be diminished when we reflect 
on the vast interests which are connected with, and 
dependent upon, our foreign commerce, and which 
musi necessarily flourish or decay along with it. The 
farmer, the planter, the mechanic, the manufacturer, 
and even the day laborer, depends, in a greater or less 
degree, upon this for the success of his own peculiar 
branch of industry; and even the fine arts themselves 
are not exempt from the same influences. Commerce 
may be regarded as our principal interest, because, 
to a great extent, it includes within it every other in- 
terest. 


Wars often arise from rivalry in trade, ard from | 
the conflicts of interests which belong to it. ‘The pre-| 
sence of an adequate naval force, to protect com- , 
merce, by promptly redressing the injuries which are ! 
done to it, is one of the best means of preventing these | 
disputes and collisions which are so apt to interrupt ; 
the peace and harmony of nations. | 

But these views, although sufficiently important in. 
themselves to justify and require a very large increase | 
of our naval force, are by no means the most interest-_ 
ing which the subject suggests. Ranking in the first 
class of nations, we are under an absolute necessity 
to regulate our policy, in some degree, by that of 
othe: countries, so far as their policy may affect us. 
All the considerable maritime powers have, within 
late years, added greatly to their naval forces, and are | 
at this moment actively engaged in the same work. 
This fact alone would seem to render it absolutcly | 


fat this day as it would have been twenty years ago. 


It would be a war of incursions, aiming at revolution. 
The first blow would be struck at us through our own 
institutions. No nation, it is presumed, would expect 
to be successful over us for any length of time, ina 
fair contest of arms upon our own soil; and no wise 
nation would attempt it. A more promising expe- 
dient would be sought, in arraying what are supposed 
to be the hostile elements of our social system against 
one another. An enemy so disposed, and free to land 
upon any part of our soil which might promise suc- 
cess to his enterprise, would be armed with a four- 
fold power of annoyance. Of the ultimate result of 
such incursions, we have no reason to be afraid; but, 
even in the best event, war upon our own soil would 
be more expensive, the more embarrassing, and the 
more horrible in its effects, by compelling us at the 
same time to oppose an enemy in the field and to 
gard against attempts to subvert our social systems. 

Heretofore we have found in the shallowness of 
many of our waters security, to a certain extent, 
against intasion by sea. “So long as maritime wars 
were conducted in vessels of large size and great 
draught, we had little toapprehend from them except 
at a iew points, and those were susceptible of ade- 
quate defence on land. But this security can no lon- 
ger berclied on. The application of steam power to 
vessels of war, and the improvements which have re- 
cently been made in artillery, are destined to change 
the whole system of maritime war. Steamboats of 
light draught, and which may be easily transported 
across the ocean in vessels of a larger class, may in- 
vade us at almost any point of our extended coast, 
may penetrate the interior through our shallow ri- 
vers, and thus expose half our country to hostile at- 
tacks. The celerity with which these movements 
could be made, the facility with which such vessels 
could escape, and the promptness with which they 
could change the point of attack, would enable an 
enemy, with a comparatively inconsiderable force, to 
harrass our whole seaboard, and to carry all the hor- 
rors of war into the securest retreats of our people. 
The effect of these incursions would be terrible every 
where, but in the southern portion of our country 
they might, and probably would, be disastrous in the 
extreme. 

Itis obvious that a war thus conducted must be 
successful to a very great extent, in spite of all the 
defences on land which we could contrive. Nothing 
less than the conversion of half our country into a 
military garrison could protect us against it. Such is 
the exposed condition of our country, such is the cha- 
racter of our institutions, and such the position of our 
people, that a population of twice our present number, 
under the best possible military organization, would 
avail us but little. Whilst the combined powers of 
the world could not subdue us, even a secondary na- 
val power could avoid our land defences, set our ar- 
inies at defiance, and prosecute against us a war in- 
tolerably harrassing and disastrous. 


The single question, then, which we have to decide, 
in reference to this subject, is, where and by whom 
shall those battles be fought, which may hereafter be- 
come necessary in defence of our property, our insti- 
tutions, our honor, and our lives? Shall we mect the 
enemy upon the ocean, with men trained and disci- 
plined for the contest, or sutier him to land upon our 
shores, trusting to a scattered and harrassed: people 
to expe] him from their farms and their firesides? 
This question admits of but one answer. But it is 
worse than idle to suppose that all those high inte- 
rests to which I have alluded can be adequately pro- 
tected by our present naval force. Four thousand 
miles of exposed sea and lake coast, a foreign com- 
merce scattered through the most distant seas, and a 
domestic trade exposed alike upon the ocean and upon 
our interior waters, are, in efiect, surrendered to the 
enemy, when they are entrusted to the protection of 
some twenty ships in commission. 

If these views be not altogether deceptive, the po- 
licy of increasing our navy, without further delay, is 
obvious. Jfow far it shall be increased, the wisdom 
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if nut the only adequate defcnoe of our country against 
those wars of incursions from which so much evil is 
to be apprehended, I respectfully suggest that we ean- 
not safely stop short of half the naval force of the 
Strongest mariiime power in the worid. Our policy 
is peace, and we do not propose to ourselves a war 
of aggression in any case, except so far as may be ne- 
cezsary as a measure of defence. It is not probable 
that anygpation could detach from other service more 
than one-fourth of its whole naval force, to attack us 
upon our coast; so that, after deducting such part of 
our own force as we could not employ at all, and such 
part as we should be compelled to cmploy elsewhere, 
we might reasonably hope to repel from our shores 
any maritime power, with only halfits force in ships. 
With Jess than this, our fleets would serve only to 
swell the triumphs and feed the cupidity of our ene- 
my. It is better to have none at all than to have less 
than enough. J am aware that this great increase of 
our naval power cannot be efivcted in any short time. 
I propose it only as the object at which our polic 
ought to aim, and towards the attainment of whi 
your measures ought to be steadily directed. An an- 
nual appropriation, as liberal as the means of the trea- 
sury will allow, will in a few ycars accomplish all 
that is desirable. 

Of what description of vessels our navy ought to 
be composed, is a question of great importance, and 
one which we are compelled to decide with reference 
to the practice of other countries. Doubtless a very 
large part of it ought to consist of steainships. Ex- 
perience has shown that these vessels may be ren- 
dered perfectly safe at sea, and that they may be so 
constructed as to adapt them, in other respects, to 
purposes of war. Of their great usefulness the world 
has had a striking proof in the recent operations of 
the British squadron on the coast of Syria—troops 
were transported a distance of two thousand miles 
over the ocean, and were engaged in battle in Asia 
Minor on the sixteenth day after leaving England. 
This and other facilities afforded by this class of vessels 
were so great and elfective that the admiral declared 
that ‘‘his success was owing to the efficiency of his 
steamers.” We may well profit by tho Jessop thus 
taught us. I respectfully suggest, however, that it 
would not be wise in us to engage very extensively 
in the construction of steamships of war of the lar 
gest class at this time. Imitating the example of 
England, our wisest policy would be to aid the pri- 
vate enterprise of our citizens in constructing packet 
ships, to ply between this country and forcign ports. 
These should, of course, be so constructed as to fit 
them for war purposes, and should be held subject to 
the demand of the government, upon equitable con- 
ditions. There will, in all probability, be enough of 
such vessels to answer all the purposes for which 
steamships of the largest class would be required, 
and they would be furnished at a ‘comparatively small 
cost to the government. Improvements are daily 
made, not only in steam machinery, but in the pro- 
pelling power applied to steam vessels. Experiments 
are now in progress which promise important results 
in these respects, and it would probably be judicious 
not to expend large sums in the construction of steara- 
ships for distant cruises until these results shall be 
made known. But the same reasoning does not ap- 
ply to steam vessels of a smaller class, destined for 
the defence of our own coast and harbors. These 
ought not, under any circumstaaces, to be delayed. 
They would be particularly useful on the lakes and 
in the Gulf of Mexico. On the lakes they might be 
advantageously employed, under proper regulations, 
in the revenue service. They would be peculiarly 
adapted to the Gulf of Mexico, in consequence of 
the calms and currents which prevail there, and of 
their greater facility in making harbor in the violent 
tempests which are common in that latitude. There 
is, in truth, but the single harbor of Pensacola im 
which a ship of large draught can find shelter, al- 
though there are many which affurd sufficient depth 
of water for steam vessels of the proper size. These 
vessels should be built of white oak, reserving the 
live oak for those of a different class. 


Steamships have been built in Europe altogether 
of iron. As far as the experiment has been made, it 
is understood to have been successful. I recommend 
that it be madc here also, with at least one vessel of 
medium size, sufficiently large to afford a fair test 
without exposing too much to the hazard of failure. 
The great abundance of that material found in all 
parts of our country affords us every facility which 
can be desired; and our workmen will soon acquire, 
if they do not now possess, the requisite skill in con- 
verting it into vessels. We may thus acquire a cheap 
and almost imperishable naval force, while, at the 
same time, we afford encouragement to some of the 
most useful branches of our home industry. 

In my opinion, there is no necessity at present to 
increase the number of our line of battle ships. Some 
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of those which we now have would be more useful if | civilities with those of other countries on fo 


eut down to frigates of the largest class. There 1S, 
‘even in the present condition of the service, a press- 
ing demand for sloops of war, brigs and schooners; 

` and I recommend that a suitable number of them be 
immediately built. Not less than ten are necessary, 
even in the present condition of our navy. One of 
them should be kept in commission and ready for 
service at each of our principal ports; and this may 
be done without any considerable additional expense, 
because they will always be prepared to perform a 
variety of duties for which the government now pays 
high prices to merchant vessels. Moreover, they 
may be built of such timber as is rejected in the con- 
struction of larger vessels. It is proper that we 
should have some of our vessels always ready for 
sudden emergencies, and none are so cheap or so 
convenient us brigs and schooners. 

In view of any considerable increase of the navy, 
a large addition to our frigates of the first class ought 
to be made. Our present 44 gun frigates would not 
encounter, upon equal terms, the modern frigates of 
the first class of England and France. To enable us 
to contend successfuly with these, the principal ma- 
ritime powers of Europe, we must not only increase 
our general naval force in proportion a3 they in- 
crease theirs, but we must also build vessels of cor- 

“responding size and description with those which 
they will use against us. 

I renew, with anxious desire for its success, the 
recommendation so often made by my predecessors 
for the establishment of higher grades in the naval 
‘service. This will be absolutely necessary if the 
navy should be considerably increased, and would be 
highly useful even in its present condition. The 
rank of admiral is known in all the navies of the 
world except our own; it has existed through a long 
course of past azes, and has been fully tested in the 
experience of all nations. It still exists, and is still ap- 
proved. l can perceive nothing in our peculiar situa- 
tien to prevent us from profiting by the lesson thus 
afforded. That which has been found valuable in 
the naval service of other countries, we have good 
reason to believe, will be equally valuable in our 
-own. But, apart from this view of the subject, there 
are many reasons of a positive character why we 
should no longer delay to place ourselves upon an 
equality, in this respect, with all the considerable na- 
tious of the world. 


-It is, as a general rule, wise and politic to establish 
as many grades as possibic in all military service. 
The officer should always have before him some sta- 
tion, yet to be reached, and worthy of a high and ge- 

` nerous ambition. He who hath attained all that is 
attainable hag no need of any further exertions than 
just enough to sustain him where he is; all beyond 
this is supcrerogatory, for he is not permitted to mee 
that cither the utmost exertions of his powers, or the 
most gencrous self-sacrilices in the public service, 
will ever raise him one grade higher in the ranks of 
his countrymen. 

A captaincy in the navy is of very difficult attain- 
ment, according to our slow rate of promotion; yet 
-all those who are fortunate enough to reach it, con- 
tinue to feel, in no less degree than bcfore, the de- 
pressing influences to which I have alluded. They 
daily see in the navies of other countries, men, not 
older in the service than themselves, nor more worthy 
‘in any respect, filling higher stations, and enjoying 
more distinguished proofs of the confidence and gra- 
vtutude of their country. They also sve men, of equal 
grade with themselves, cheered and encouraged by 
the hope of a well-deserved preferment, to whic 
they know that their own country does not permit 
them to aspire. What can be’ more natural than 
that they should feel disheartened and mortified, and 
ultunately be forced to compare, disadvantageously 
to their own country, its naval service with that of 
otucr naticns? 

It is considered wise and proper in the army to 
raise the rank of the officer in proportion to the num- 
ber of men subjected to his command. There are 
in that service nine diiferent-grades of commissioned 
ofucers, while in the navy they are but threc; hence 
it is very dithicull to arrange the comparative ranks 
Of the two services. Indeed, it is impossible to do it 


‘without supposing pew ranks in the navy, unknown | 


to the law.” This, though not a very serious evil, is 
an inconvenience which it is desirable to avoid; and 
60 far as the good of the service is concerned, it is 
„Det perceived why a captain in the navy should be 
considered better adapted to the command of a fleet, 
than a brigadier general in the army to the command 
„oÍ a division. ‘The two serviccs equaily require 
rank according to the extent of command. It is true 
there is no necessity for 30 many grades in the navy 
„as in the army; but the difference is in the lower 
grates only, and not in the higher. 

, Our naval officers are often subjected to serious 
Giticulties and embarrassments in the interchange of 
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tions. The admiral of England, France or Russia, 
is not willing to admit that he is of no higher grade 
than the post-captain of the United States. Our com- 


reigu sta- , he is required to know as a naval commander. 
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small ficet properly employed, will afford such a 
school to pupils enough to supply a large one. We 
should not therefore wait to build new ships, be- 


manders, in order to enforce from other countries the {fore we begin to train their officers.. We have at 


same respect which they themselves are willing to 
pay, are compelled to insist that the highest grade of 
service in the Uuited States, by whatever title it is 
distinguished, is equal to the highest grade of service 
in any other country; and of course that an American 
post-captain is of equal rank with the admiral of any 
other country whose commission is not of older date. 
This claim is at least very questionable. Rank is a 
positive thing, and, by the consent and usage of na- 
tions, is indicated in the naval service by the flag 
which the commander wears. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the admira!s of Europe should refuse 
to recognise as their equals in rank the captains of the 
U. States, whose very flag affords conclusive proof 
that their own country regards them as inferior. It is 
true this claim of equality has in some instances been 
allowed, but it is generally denied; and hence that 
interchange of friendly courtesies, so useful in pre- 
serving the harmony and good understanding of na- 
tions, has often been prevented. In war the incon- 
venience would be stil more serious. Whatever con- 
cessions might be made in time of peace, from feel- 
ings of respect and courtesy, no just claim of rank 
would be yielded in time of war. The American 
captain, called to act in concert with the admiral of 
a friendly nation of a yonnger date would necessarily 
be compelled to yield the honor of the chief com- 
mand, or to contest it at the price of that harmony 
which would be necessary to the success of their 
joint enterprise. It is not to be supposed that na- 
tions, whose systems have heen so long established 
and acted on, will yield in this respect to the peculiar 
views and wishes of the United States. - The incon- 
veniences resulting from our anomalous position are 
seriously felt, and ought, jn my opinion, to be re- 
moved, by placing our officers on a ground equally 
advantageous with that which is occupied by those 
of other countries and corresponding commands. 

Additional ranks in the navy would be eminently 
useful as an instrument of discipline. The post cap- 
tain of to-day is precisely equal in rank to the oldest 
post captain in the service. He fecls his equallty from 
the first moment that he attains it, and at the same 
moment the disinclination to be commanded and con- 
trolled by his equal rises with him. He will not wil- 
lingly submit te learn, as a scholar, what his own po- 
sition authorises him to teach. He looks to a sepa- 
rate command for himself; he begins to lay down sys- 
tems of his own, and turns a deaf ear to the lessons 
of experience imparted by older heads, because they 
cannot claim any higher rank. The respect and de- 
ference, so necessary to discipline, are rarely felt, 
except where there is a difference of rank; and they 
are most strongly felt where that difference is great- 
est. In this way the creation of higher grades would 
be advantageously felt through all the grades below 
them. It would be particularly beneficial in its in- 
fluences upon the younger classes of officers, upon 
whom it is so important that correct impressions 
should be made. 7 


There is yet another encouragement which should 
be held out to our navy in.a much more liberal spirit 
than has heretofore been manifested. Advancement 
in the service has been so slow, as to render it almost 
hopeless to a large number of our most promising of- 
ficers of the lower grades. Many would long since 
have retired from it in despair, but for the fact that 
their education and pursuits unfit them for profitable 
occupations on shore. Surely an officer who has 
faithfully devoted to his country twelve or fifteen 
years of the prime of his life, and at the expense of 
all qualification for other pursuits, is entitled to be 
advanced at least one grade in the ranks of her ser- 
vice. I respectfully submit that it is not wise in us 
to place ourselves in a position to be compelled to 
entrust to age and imbecility the duties which re- 
quire the vigor and energy of younger years; and yet, 
under the systems which have heretofore prevailed, 
there are tew who can hope to attain the higher com- 
mands, until they have also attained a period of Jife 
at which the best powers of man begin to decay. 

If it be our purpose to increase our naval force, we 
cannot too soon begin to train a suitable band of offi- 
cers to take charge of it. It isto be borne in mind, 
that although we can build a good ship in a few 
weeks, it requires twenty years of arduous service, 
of active instruction, and of strict discipline, to qualify 
an officer to command her. If, therefore, we would 
be prepared for tho exigencies of the next twenty 
years, we must begin our EG ata to-day. It is 
mere prodigality to build ships if we have no officers 
to command them. There is no school for the sea 
officer but the ship itself. The theory which he may 
acquire on shore, although a necessary part of his 
education only prepares him to begin to learn what 
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present not enough for our navy, if all our ships 
were in commission. Those ships, if actively en- 
ployed, together with such as shall be built from 
time to time, even under the most restricted scheme 
for the increase of our naval force, will alford all 
necessary means of employing and training twice the 
present number of our ofticers of every grade. 


There is an absolute necessity for a large increase 
of the marine corps. On this subject I refer to the 
accompanying letter of Colonel Henderson, and the 
tables which he has prepared for the information of 
this department, (No. 16.) From these it will be 
scen that nothing less than three times the present 
number of marines will answer the exigencies of the 
service, even without any increase of our present ni- 
val force. Requisitions are frequently made for ma- 
rines, with which it is impossible to comply, however 
necessary their services may be. In-some cases of- 
ficers in command of important posts have felt it due 
to themselves to inform the department that they 
could not hold themselves justly responsible for the 
safety of the public property entrusted to their charge, 
for want of the force necessary to protect it. At 
present citizens are employed as watchmen at navy 
yards, at prices greater in some instances than the 
wages of marines; and as they aro not liable to mar- 
tial law, and are frec to quit the service when they 
please, great inconvenience is frequently experienc- 
ed, and the public property is not always duly se- 
eure. A suficient force for all such purposes ought 
to be provided, of men belonging to the service, and 
amenable to the Jaws which regulate it. 


Of the importance of marines in the naval service, 
but one opinion is now entertained. The principal 
maritime nations of the world, witb the exception of 
ourselves alone, have within late years greatly in- 
creased this part of their force. T respectfully suz- 
gest that there should be provided for each ship not 
less than one marine for every gun, besides a sufficient 
number for the police of naval stations on shore. A 
still larger proportion of marines would in the opi- 
nion of experienced officers, be highly valuable in 
the service. 


The laws and regulations for the government of 
the marine corps are extremely imperfect, and re- 
quire amendment. A new code has already been 
prepared by a board of officers constituted for the 
purpose, which it is proposed to incorporate in the 
general revision of the naval code, hereinbefore re- 
commended. 


The propriety of establishing naval schools has 
frequently been submitted to the consideration of 
congress. I again respectfully bring it to your no- 
tice, as a subject of increasing interest to the navy. 
The use of steam vessels in war will render necessa- 
ry a different order of scientific knowledge trom that 
Which has heretofore been required. If our navy 
should be increased by the addition of any consider- 
able number of steam vessels, engineers will form an 
important class of naval officers. It will be neces- 
sary to assign to them an appgopfiate rank, and to 
subject them to all the laws of the service. Great 
care should be used in the selection of them, because 
a great deal wil] depend on their skill and com- 
Peeve: hence it is necessary that they should pass 
through a prescribed course of instruction, and that 
the government should have the proof of their com- 
petency which an examination, conducted under 
their own rules, would afford. This important ob- 
ject can be best attained by the establishment of 
naval schools, provided with all necessary means 
of uniting practice with theory. The advantages 
Which the army has derived from the academy 
at West Point afforded a sufficient ‘proof that a si- 
milar institution for the navy would produce like re- 
sults. 


In connexion with this subject, I would ask your 
attention to the situation of the professors of mathe- 
matics now employed in the service. This useful 
class of men have no permanent connexion with the 
navy, but are called in only as their services are need- 
cd, and are not paid except when on actual duty. 
The consequence is, that they cannot rely on this em- 
ployment for support, and are often reluctantly driven 
to other pursuits. It is to be presumed that men 
whose talents and attainments qualify them to be 
teachers in the navy, are equally qualified to be teach- 
ers on land; and, as this latter is the less precarious 
position, the best qualitied will be the most apt to seek 
it. Hence the department cannot rely with any as- 
surance on being able to command suitable professors 
at all times when their services may be required. It 
is, I think, of great importance that some provision 
should be made upon this subject. 1 also recommend 
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that a certain rank or position be given to the pro- 
fessors, which will relieve them from the necessity 
of messing and sleeping with their pupils. This close 
and constant association is well calculated to weaken 
the respect and influence which their relation to the 
oung officers ought to inspire, and which is abso- 
utely necessary to give due effect to their instruc- 
tions. l doubt whether their services upon the pre- 
sent system are worth the money which they cost, 
although they would be highly valuable under proper 
regulations. 

It will be perceived that the estimates for the en- 
suing year are much larger than they have heretofore 
been. It is confidently believed, however, that noth- 
ing has been asked for which is not necessary, and 
that nothing which is deemed necessary has been over 
estimated. 


such macnitude and value should be bounded on all 

‚Sides either by water or by a public street, so as to 
|attord the greatest possible security against danger 
from fire. The present is a very favorable time for 
the purchase of the additional ground necessary to 
the attainment of this object. I recommend this sub- 
ject to your consideration before any large additional 
expenditure shall be made for permanent improve- 
ments under the present arrangement. 

A suit has been commenced, by an individual, for 
the recovery of cight or ten acres of land attached to 
the navy hospital at Norfolk. So much of that land 
as is unclaimed by individuals, has now growing 


upon it a grove of flourishing trees, which would, if 


properly protected, afford great comfort and refresh- 
ment to the invalids, while it would add much to the 


Pane recommended a large increase in most of {beauty of the grounds. At present, however, it is not 


our squadrons, it followed, of course, that I should ask 
the requisite appropriations to support them. Pre- 
suming that government does not build ships without 
designing to use them, it would appear to be the ob- 


enclosed, and consequently is subject to depredations 
which there are no means of preventing. These de- 
;predations will in a short time destroy the whole 
growth. A very small expenditure would protect it, 


vious duty of this department to keep as many of and would be very beneficially applied to that object. 


them in constant service as can be profitably employ- 
ed. This is, indeed, the true economy. Some of our 
finest ships have decayed to a serious extent, while 
yet upon the stocks, and still more have, after having 
teen launched, required expensive repairs before they 
have been sent to sea. This is the necessary conse- 
quence of keeping them in our docks. Ships in actual 
service are generally clean, tight, dry, and properly 
ventilated. A careful guard is kept over them, su that 
slight decays are immediately detected, and repaired 
Without any considerable expense. It has frequently 
happened that our vessels have been found, alter their 
return from long cruises, in better order for service 
than when they left the docks. On the other hand, 
when they are kept in port without crews, they decay 
rapidly, for want of the care and altention necessary 
to preserve them. It may well be doubted whether 
the aggregate of losses sustained and repairs rendered 
necessary, by non-use of our vessels, has fallen very 
far short of what it would have cost to keep them in 
commission. 

But this is the least part of the evil. While our 
vessels are unemployed, our officers are idle. They 
thus lose the opportunity of acquiring a due know- 
ledge of their profession, and naturally fall into those 
injurious habits which idleness always engenders.—- 
It would not be surprising if they should forget, in 
some degree, their respect for the flag which they are 
so rarely permitted to hoist, and lose in indolence and 
despondency, the lofty spirit and generous aspirations 
to which the navy owes its past renown. [am hap- 
py to assure you that its present personnel does not de- 
serve this neglect. At no previous time has it been 
able to boast of so many able officers of the higher 
grades, or of so many young officers of fine spirit, 
good attainment, and fair promise. Nothing is requir- 
ed but to brush off the rust of idleness by giving them 
employment, and to hold vut to them the encourage- 
ment of a reasonable hope that a life devoted to the 
country, in the arduous service of the sea, may claim, 
at least, the reward of that country’s notice and re- 
spect. 

foue reasonsYfor,g the present increased estimates 
will be found in the report of the navy commission- 
ers, which I herewith present. Their statement is so 
minute and specific, and at the same Lime so condens- 
ed that it conveys all needful information upon this 
poit, in as few words as I could use for the same pur- 
pose. I content myself, therefore, with a simple re- 
ference to that document, remarking, at the same 
time, that it meets my entire approval. on 
lt will be perceived that a very small appropriation 
is asked for continuing the necessary work at the na- 
vy yard at Pensacola. The great importance of that 
yard is fully appreciated, and every etiort will be used 
to complete it in as short a time as possible. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the appropriation now asked is 
as large as can be advantageously used during the 
next year. | shall not hesitate to ask an additional 
appropriation, should it hereafter appear to be neccs- 
sary. 

I invite your attention, in an especial manner, to 
the navy yard at Brooklyn. Should the government 
proceed with the construction of the dry dock at that 

lace, it is believed to be absolutely necessary to cn- 
arge the yard to a very considerable extent. ‘There 
is not at present a sufficient water front for the ac- 
commodation of half the number of vessels which 
will probably be assembled there at one time, nor is 
there within the yard space enough .for couducting 
advantageously the necessary mechanical operations 
of such an establishment. It is also worthy of con- 
sideration that the safety of the yard is much endan- 
gered by the adjoining private buildings, one of which 
is a turpentine distillery, and nearly all of which are 
built of wood. In case of fire on that side of the yard, 
it would be extremely difficult to save the public pro- 


You will perceive that the commissioners ask for 
additional clerks. Fully convinced that these are al- 
together necessary, I should strenuously urge the 
subject upon your attention but for the hope that the 
wants of the entire department in that respect will 
be provided for in the re-organization of it, which I 
have herein so earnestly recommended. 


Additional marine barracks are required, and, if 


that corps should be considerably increased, will be 
absolutely necessary. 

Permit me to express my entire approval of the sug- 
gestion of the commissioners in relation to a suitable 
depot for the charts and nautical instruments belong- 
ing to the navy. ‘These have been procured at great 
labor and expense, and are indispensable in the naval 
service. The small expenditure which wil! be neces- 
sary to preserve them in a condition always ready for 
usc, is not worth a moment’s consideration when com- 
pared with the great purposes which they are design- 
'ed to answer. They are a necessary part of a naval 
establishment worthy of the present and growing 

greatness of our country. 

In the administration of this department, it will 
ever be an object of great solicitude with me to prac- 
tise a prudent economy in all things. But I have not 
souglit to save the public money, by simply declining 
to apply it to its most valuable public uses. Believ- 
ing it to be an object of the first importance to place 
our navy upon the most efficient establishment, I 
have not expected to effect that object at any smalt 
cost. The saving which exposes the country, in a de- 
tenceless condition, to hustile attacks, will not be re- 
commended by me. The spirit which pauses to cal- 
culate the cost of measures rendered necessary for 
the support of the honor and glory of our country 
will never, it is hoped, display itself in this depart- 
ment. I have felt it to be my duty to place the alter- 
native fairly and fully before the country. An effici- 
ent navy cannot be built and supported without very 
great expense; but this expense is more than repaid, 
even in tine of peace, by the services which such a 
navy canrender. In war, it will be worth to us all 
the value which we place on the safety of our expos- 
ed scacoast, on the security of millions of our people, 
and on the well-earned glory of our naval flag. Jt is 
cnough that a necessity for this expenditure can be 
shown; the amount of it will be a secondary conside- 
ration with a people who truly love their country and 

roperly value its institutions. All which is respect- 

fully submitted. A. P. UPSHUR. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Decemper 15. Messrs. Calhoun and Preston ap- 
pearcd in their seate. 


Mr. Wright presented memorials from citizens of 
Niagara county, New York, praying congress, so far 
as they may consider it wise and cxpedient, to inter- 
cede with the British government for the liberation 
of the American citizens now prisoners at Van Die- 
man’s Land. 

Mr. King presented the joint resolutions of the le- 
gislature of Alabama, requesting the establishment 
of a land office in that state for the disposition of the 
lands acquired under the Cherokee treaty. Also, 
joint resolutions from the same body, in which eom- 
plaint is made of the great inconvenience resulting to 
the community from the present rates of postage, and 
‘requesting that congress will conform the same to the 
small coins issued from the mint. 

Mr. Merrick introduced a joint resolution providing 
for the transfer, to the company, of the stock held by 
the United States in the Chesapeake and Ohio canal; 


‘which was read a first and second time. 


‘committee on finance. 
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perty. Prespectfully suggest that an establishment of ; 


Mr. White introduced a bill making appropriation 
for the continuation of the Cumberland road through 
the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. , 

Mr. Pierce introduced a bill to settle the claims of 
New Hampshire against the United States; and a bill 
to equalize the pay of the army of the United States, 
and for other purposes. , 

Mr. Mouton introduced a bill to authorise the legis- 
lature of Louisiana to sell the lands herctofore appro- 
priated for school purposes in that state. j 

Mr. Linn introduced a bill creating a new land dis- 
trict in Missouri, and changing the boundaries of the 
southeastern and western land district in said state. 

Mr. King introduced a bill authorising the settle- 
ment and payment of certain claims of the state of 
Alabama against the United States; a bill for the re- 
lief of settlers on the public lands, who were depriv- 
ed of certain benefits under the pre-emption law of 
June, 1834. 

The bills above named were severally read a first 
and second time, and appropriately referred. 

On motion of Mr. Bayard, it was | 

Resolved, That the committee on naval affairs be im- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the 
revenue cutters and of employing a part of the navy in 
that service. 

The resolution introduced yesterday by Mr. Men- 
gum, was taken up, and being amended at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. King by inserting, after the words “reso- 
lutions offered by any senator,” the words, “and com- 
munications from the legislatures of the respective 
states,” was agreed to, and the committee ordered to 
consist of three members, to be appointed by the 
chair. 

On motion of Mr. Burrow it was 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury inform the 
senate what amount vf public lands has been surveyed 
and is for sale in Louisiana; and, also, what quantity has 
been advertised by proclamation, and alterwards sus- 
pended, and the reason theretor. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, it was 

Resolved, That the committee on commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
propriahun for improving the navigation of the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, by the removal of snags, 
trunks of trees, und other obstructions in their s, 
which annually destroy a great number of steamboata, 
and other water craft, and a Yas: amount of produce and 
merchandise. 

Various portions of the president’s message were 
on motion referred to the committees on foreign re- 
lations, on naval affairs, on manufaetures, on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and on the post office and post 
roads. 

Mr. Woodbury submitted a resolution, which lies 
over, instructing the committee on naval affairs. 

The senate then adjourned. 

DecemMBeER 16. A message was received from the 
house of representatives, announcing that they had 
passed a bil] making appropriation, in part, for the 
support of the civil department of the government for 
the year 1842. 

The bill having been read, was on motion of Mr. 
Evans referred to the committee on finance. 

The president laid before the senate the annual re- 
port of the secretary of the senate with regard to the 
contingent fund. 

Mr. Barrow introduced a bill to increase the com- 
pensation of the judge of the United States district 
court for the state of Louisiana; and a bill to provide 
for the payment of the balance due to the state of 
Louisiana, for raising and equipping a regiment of 
volunteer militia, mustered into the service of the 
United States in 1836, for the Florida war. 

Mr. Linn introduced a bill to authorise the adop- 
tion of measures for the occupation and settlement of 
the territory of Oregon, for extending certain por- 
tions of the Jaws of the United States over the same, 
and for other purposes; and, on his motion, the bill 
was referred to a select committee of five members, 
to be appointed by the chair. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, introduced a bill to confirm 
to the state of Indiana the lands selected by her in 
lieu of the lands ceded ‘by the reservations under the 
treaties of 1837 and 1839, with the Miami Indians. 

Mr. King introduced a bill for the relief of the Sel- 
ma and Tennessee rail road company. 

Which bills were severally read a first and second 
time, and appropriately referred. 

Mr. Berrien presented a communication from pur- 
sers in the navy, asking that their accounts may be 
settled under the circular of the secretary of the navy. 

Mr. Evans moved that so much of the message of 
the president as relates to tinance, be referred to the 
In making this motion, he did 
not wish to be understood as wishing to embrace that 
part of the message relating toa fiscal agent, because, 
if senators desired, it could be referred to a select 
committee. The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Berrien, 30 much of the message 
as relates to the judiciary, was referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary. 
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Mr. Adams moved that the petition be referred į the first seven sections of the act entitled an act to 
to a select committee of nine members, with in- distribute the proceeds of the public lands and to 


structions to reporta resolution repealing the said | grant pre-emption rights. 

Mr. Linn gave notice that he would, to-morrow, rule, but afterwards modified his motion so as to sim- Mr. Cross gave notice that, as soon as by the rules 
introduce a bill to repeal the act for the distribution ply refer the petition to a select committee of nine of the house the opportunity is offered, he will ask 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and | members; and asked the yeas and nays on that mo- leave to introduce a bill to establish a board of com- 
to grant pre-emption rights. tion. missioners to hear and examine claims against the 

Mr. Preston submitted the following resolution,| Mr. Meriwether moved to lay the moton to refer on | United States; a bill to increase the jurisdiction of 
which was agreed to: the table, and the question being taken, his (Mr. Me- the United States district court for the state of Ar- 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed | ritether’s ) motion was rejected, yeas 87 nays 92. kansas and for other purposes; and a bill to authorise 
to communicate to the eenale, with as litle delay asposei-| And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. | the legislature of the state of Arkansas to sell the 
ble, the plan of a fiscal agent of the government mention- | Adams to refer the petition to a select committec. lands heretofore appropriated for the us@of schools 
ed in the presidenv’s messige comuiunicated at the coni- in that state. 
mencement of the present session uf congress. Mr. Rhett moved a call of the house; which was i E 2 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Wood- ordered; and the roll being called, 183 members an-| Various petitions were presented, in the “order of 
bury yesterday, was taken up and adopted: swered to their names. he names of the absentecs the states, in relation to private claims, in improving 
"Resolved, Thar the commit ee on naval affairs be in. | were then called, and 193 members appeared to be harbors among others Oak Orchard creek in Orleans 


structed to inquire into the expediency of fixing, by law, present. county , New York; Havre de Grace In Maryland; 
the number of officers in rank, of men, and of soldiers in Mr. Calhoun moved that all further proceedings on and Atchafalaya in Louisiana; also petitions in re- 
commission, suitable for a peace establishment of the | the call be dispensed with. lation to slavery, Hayti, removal of seat of govern- 
navy, ang of regulating this establishment like that tor) . The yeas and nays on that motion were called, and, | ment, hospitals on western waters, communications 
the army, 80 as not 10 be changed, except under express | being taken, were: yeas 90, nays 90—a tie. And the in relation to silk, testimony relative to the Caddo 
ovisions made by congress. , ‘ speaker voting in the affirmative the vote stood yeas treaty and other topics of various import. 
During the day, petitions and memorials were pre- | g9] 90 ? : ; 
ted. and ou motion of Mr. Young, it was , hays sv, ; ; Mr. Cushing, from the select committee on the 
sented, an enon. 5» So further proceedings on the call were dis ensed | plan of fi ded in th ident? 
Resolved, That the committee on commerce be direct- | with P ngs P pane finance recommended In the president's mes- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making an appro- Wi . ’ . cM sage, introduced the following resolution, which was 
priation for removing the obstructions in Rock river an And the question recurring on the motion 0! r. | adopted: ; 
the Desmoins rapids. Adams—Mr. Meriwether rose and avowing his inten- Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be requir- 
The senate then adjourned till Monday next- tion to debate the motion of reference, made by Mr. | ed to communicate to the house the plin ot finance re- 
Adams. terred to and recommended in the message of the pre- 
s dent of tre United States at the present cession of con- 


enea 


— 


On motion of Mr. Preston, 50 much of the message 
as relates to military affairs, was referred to the com- 
mittee on military affairs. 


raed 
SO aaa i i titi ; : 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. a re a decided that the petition would lie ovet a 
And the house adjourned. 


Monpar, Dec. 13, continued. A message was re- 
ceived from the president of the United States, trans- | abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, or,| THURSDAY, Dec. 16. On motion of Mr. Fillmore, 
mitting a report from the secretary of state In an- | as the alternative, for the removal of the seat of go- | a committee on enrolled bills on the part of the house 
swer to a resolution of the house of representatives | yvernment was ordered to be appointed. 
of the 4th Scptember last, requesting information! The speaker having decided that, under the rule,| Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, gave notice that he 
ouching the relations between the United States and|the first part of the petition could not be received— | would to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill to pro- 
oe repu of Texas. Referred to the committce on) Mr. ‘Adams moved the reference of the alternative | vide for the construction of the Cumberland road 
es ee portion of the petition to the committee on the judi- through the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
kovano o foim e Eere of war) ciary. Petitions and memorials were then called for and 
navy. ami oe cis ace ai publie poii with| Mr. Barnard suggested a select committee, with no | subinitted, among which were several resolutions of- 
statements of various accounts, expenditures and con- | desire, he said, to be himself a member of it. ‘ered DY ae Levy, in relation ae arious. iaiprover 


Mr. Adams also presented a petition praying for the 


tracts. M : i 
: ; : r. Meriwether moved to lay the motion on the ee Bi id: 
The s eaker also appointed the following commit- | table. y a E and also to Florida lands, and re- 
tees, ad itional to those cnumerated on page 255. Mr. Adams asked the yeas and nays; which were re- i ’ j , l 
a a N in Me See ane fused. M a ered the ATE araon 
essrs. John Van Buren, New York, Charles ttut- Mr. A. asked for tellers; which were iuiered. . Resolved; That so much the annual m.svage O 
son, Massachusetts, William M. Oliver, New York,| And the vote, being taken, stood: ayes 66, noes 47. monr P Nee AT A s relates, 10 


John H. Brookway, Connecticut, William 8. Hast- 
ings, Mass. 

Committee on the expenditures of the treasury depart- 
ment—Messrs. A. Lawrence Foster, N. York, Sam- 
son Mason, Ohio, Samuel Partridge, N. Y., Isaac D. 
Jones, Maryland, James Irwin, Penn. 


[No quorum voting; but the motion to lay on the} the subjects of controversy and negotiation between this 
table was understood to be decided in the afirma- | government and Great Britain, an alao so mach thereof 
tive. ] as relates to our relations with other foreign nations, be 
Mr. Fillmore, on leave given, introduced a bill mak- referred to the cominittee on foreign affairs. 


ing appropriations for the present session of congress; ə. Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
suppression of the African slave trade, and so much 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
ihereot as relates to the removal of causes involving our 


Committee on expenditures in the war depariment— i 

< i committee of ways and means. ; AAA l . 
Messrs. James J. Mckay, North Carolina, Thomas Mr. Lewis, on leave, offered le following resolu- e o a ae state io the ulen 
À. Tomlinson New York Peter Newhard Penn. : r ; judiciary, and also So muc erco us relates to the re- 
, ’ ’ ,| tion, which was adopted: gulation and restraint of executive power In removals 


John H. Brockway, Conn. Archi ; ‘i ven 
Y i B ays : bald L. Lynn, New| Resolved, That the use of this hall be granted t? the | from office, be referred to the committee on the judiciary. 
ork. , agricultural convention on tusmorruw evening, the 1d:h| 3. Resolred, ‘That so much thereof as relates to the 
Committee on expenditures tn the navy department— | instant, at 4 u'clock. sixth census, and the apportionment of represcrualives 
Messrs. Thomas Jones Yorke, New Jersey, William And then, the house adjourned. to the house, be referred to a select committce. 


Simonton, Pennsylvania, Nathaniel B. Borden, Mas-| . . 4. Resolved, That s0 much thercof as relates to the 
sachusetts, Alexander li. H. Stuart, Virginia, Willis Wepnespar, Dec. 15. The following members aP- | finances of the government be referred to the committed 


> i i ts 

Green, Kentucky. peared in their saats. 

. . . From N. York—Mr. Henry Van 

Conunittee on ET enditures in the post office d lment 3 . è 

—Messrs. a A. Lowell post ofl Christopher Georgia—Mr. Roger L. Gamble. From 8. Carolina— | tar.ff be referred to the co:mnmitiee on manuluciures. 

Morgan, New York, William i Washin isa Norii Mr. James Rogers. From Alabama—Mr. Reuben 6. Resolved. That so much thereof as relates to the 
? i ; gen C i currency, exchanges and a fiscal agent, be relerred to 


Carolina, Linn Boyd, Kentucky, Henry S Lang, In- E 
: : -> la select comntlec. 
diana. Mr. Randolph asked to be excused from service aS| 7, Resolved, That 80 much thereof as relates to the 


Committee on expenditures on the public buildings— a member of the committee on retrenchment, assi6h | ariny, torufications, and the Florida war be referred to 


Messrs. Cave Johnson, ‘Tennessee, Seth M. Gates, ing as his reason for the motion the fact of his beng j| the cummmivee on mibtary affairs. 
a member of two other committees, which would im-| 8. Resolved, That 8o much thereof as relates to the 


New York, Benjamin A. Bidlack, Pennsylvania, f i } z 
Samuel Stokely, Ohio, Jacob Houck, jr. New York. | pose Upon him arduous and laborious duties. The| navy and maritime defences of the country be referred 
Numerous petitions were also presented, in re- motion being agreed to, Mr. R. was excused. ty the comuitee on naval affairs. 

} 9. Resolved, That so much thereof ag relates to the 


By general consent, Mr. Fillmore, from the com- ; 

i ~ | post oftice -atablishment be referred to the committec on 

mittee of ways and means, reported the following | He ast office and post roads. 

resolution: 10. Resolved. That 59 much thereof as relutes to the 
Resolved, That the commitice of ways and means be | Sinithsonian legacy be referred to a select committee. 


authorised 10 employ a clerk fur said commitice. ii. Resolved, That 80 such thereof as relates to the 
The question on the adoption of the resolution was’ District of Columbia be referred to the committee on the 


der of the states and territories. then taken and decided in the affirmative. District of Columbia. ae 
Mr. Lowell gave notice that he would, as soon as it On leave, Mr. Fillmore, from the committee of Mr. Wise desired to make an inquiry of the chair 
should be in order to do so, ask leave to introduce a | Ways and means, reported a bill making appropria- | man of the committee of ways and means (Mr. Fili 
bill to provide for the payment of the claim of the tions in part for the civil department for the year j more) as to the jurisdiction which that gentlema 
state of Maine for the services of her militia in 1342; which was read twice, aud referred to the: prescribed to the committee of ways and means an 


defending the northeastern frontier of the U. States committee of the whole on the state of the union. to the selececommittee on the subject of finance.— 
in the year 1839. By the resolution raising the select committee th 


Mr. Fillmore said that this bill contained only pro-| | ded by th id i 
Mr. Cushing gave notice that he would ask leave vision in part for the expenses of the session; and, plan of finance Eo A i Sy ent by 
hereafter to bring in a bill fur the relief of claimants | as there were no funds on hand in either house, he alone sutinirter. i inquiry | | wisne Ng a 
for French spoilations prior to 1800. - - |hoped the house would indulge him by going into a whether t a E A ia Pid a 
Mr. ‘Adams (among a vast number of petitions) pre- committee now and passing it. The suggestion, a Ka ne e plan su mit ed by 


sented a petition from sundry citizens of Hamilton | having, without a murmur, been acceded to, the 
county, Ohio, praying the repeal of the Qist rule; | house resolved itself into committee of the whole ou) Mr. Fillmore said he supposed that if there shou 


which said rule is inthe following words: the state of the union, (Mr. Pope, of Kentucky, in | be any conflict between the two committees th 
“No petition, memorial, resolution, or other paper | the chair.) The bill being read, and no amendment | woul necessarily have to refer the matter to t 
raying the abolition of slavery in the District of | having been offered thereto, the committee rose and | house for its decision. His own impression was tl 
Columbia, or any state or territory, OF the slave trade reported the bill to the house; when by unanimous’ the resolution, as now submitted, only referred tot 
between the states oF territories of the United | consent, it was read a third time, and passed. | committee of ways and means that part ot tuem 
States in which it now cxists, shail be received by Mr. Thompson gave notice that he would hereafter , sage which related to the condition of the financ 
this house, or enicrtained in any way whatever.” ask leave to introduce a bill entitled an act to repeal the receipts and expenditures. 


Jation to as many topics and appropriately disposed 
of. The house adjourned. 

Tuespay, Dec. 14. Messrs. McKeon and Oliver, 
representatives from the state of New York, appeared 


in their seats. 
Petitions and memorials were called for in the or- 
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‘and to a discrimination of duties with “reference to ; laying duties for revenue be referred to the commit- | be. 
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Mr. W. C. Johnson suggested to Mr. Fillmore an 
amendment in the resolutions, providing that all such 
arts of the documents accompanying the message, as 
referred to the establishment of a national foundry, 
be referred to the select committce already raised on 
that subject. Mr. Fillmore said he had no objection. 
Mr. Briggs hoped that the resolutions would be 
taken np regularly in their order. 

Mr. .Ithertor called for the reading of the resolu- 
tion which proposed to refer to the committee on 
manufactur®s so much of the message as related to 
the tariff; which having been read, Mr. Atherton said 
he supposed a tariff was to be laid for the purpose of 
revenue, und not for the purpose of protection; and 
he believed that this question had always come up in 
tle first place on the disposition of this part of the 
message. Those who were willing to go for a tariff 
for protection, to lay duties for the express purpose 
of protecting manufactures, and not for the purpose 
of revenue, bad generally been in favor, so far as he 
understood, of referring that part of the message to 
the committee on manufactures; while those who 
supposed that a tariff was only to be laid for the pur- 
pose of revenue, had voted fora reference to the 
committee on ways and means. 

Fle moved, therefore, to amend the resolution, by 
striking out the committee on manufactures, and in- 
serting the committee on ways and means. 

Mr. Ercrett submitted to the speaker, as a question 
of order, that the resolutions must be taken up in their 
order, and the question put upon them; the speaker 
said that the question would be taken on all the reso- 
lutions untess a division were called for. 

Mr. Rhett called for a division on each resolution, 
which was ordered. 

The question was then taken on the first resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

And the question was taken on the second resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

And the question being on the adoption of the 
fourth resolution, to wit: 

4 Resolved, That so much thereof as reins to the fi- 
nances of the government, be referred to the committee 
of ways and means. 

Mr. Cushing moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out the words “so much as relates to the fi- 
nuances,” and insert, “so much as relates to the state 
on the treasury and the ways and means.” 

Much discussion hereupon ensued upon the respec- 
tive limits of the jurisdiction of the committees on 
ways and means, and the special committee on fi- 
nance, and also upon the definite limits of the special 
committee and whether they were to be restricted 
rigidly to the plan of the president and his secretary, 
whereupon Mr. Everett suggested to Mr. Fillmore to 
insert in the resolution the words “except the plan 
of finance recommended by the president.” 


Mr. Fillmore said he would accept the modification. 

The question then being taken on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Cushing, it was taken and decided in 
the negative, without a division. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring on the original resolution, 
as modificd by Mr. Fillmore at the suggestion of Mr. 
Everctt the resolution was adopted. 

The fifth resolution was then read, and is as follows: 

5. Resolred, Vhatso much thereof as relates to the 
taiiff be referred to the committee on manufactures, 

Mr. Atherton moved to strike out the word “manu- 
factures” and insert “ways and means.” He said the 
chairman of the committee of ways and means in- 
tended to reserve to that committee only so much of 
the message as related to the receipts and expendi- 


tures of government. This also belonged to the com- ; tures. 


(Mr. T. then read the rule defining the duty of the 
committee of ways and means, of which the follow- 
ing is the material extract: ‘To take into considera- 
tion all such reports of the treasury department, and 
all such propositions relative to the revenue, as may 
be referred to them by the house; to inquire into the 
state of the public debt or the revenue, and of the ex- 
penditure, and report from time to time their opinion 
thereon; to examine into the state of the several pub- 
lic departments, and particularly into the laws mak- 
ing appropriations of money, and to report whether 
the moneys have been disbursed conformably with 
such laws; and also to report from time to time such 
provisions and arrangements as may be necessary to 
add to the economy of the departments and the ac- 
countability of their officers.”} 


It appeared from this rule that this subject did not 
belong to the committee of ways and means; and there 
was no committee in this house to which the subject 
could properly be referred but the committee on ma- 
nufactures. The committee on manufactures was 
appointed for the purpose of ascertaining, when it 
was decided that revenue was wanting, how it might 
be most conveniently, least injuriously, and most 
profitably raised, to the manufacturing interest of the 
country. He hoped the subject would not be with- 
drawn from that committee, to which it was proposed 
to be referred in the original resolution. 

Mr. Wise was very glad that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. .#therton) had made this mo- 
tion; if he had not, he (Mr. W.) should have moved 
it. It had always been the test question—the ques- 
tion of reference—bectween the tariff and anti-tariff 
parties. Those heretofore in the history of the tariff 
eee who had gone for,protection per se, had gone 

or the reference to the committee on manufactures, 

and those who had gone for a tariff for revenue to 
supply the wants of the treasury, had voted a refer- 
ence to the committee on ways and means. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Tilling- 
hast) had said there was a portion of this message 
which recommended protection to manufactures—a 
tariff of duties for protection —he said that the gen- 
tleman had alleged that the president had recom- 
mended protection. There was nothing in the mes- 
sage which suggested ary such thing. He then quot- 


ed various passages from the message, showing, as he. 


contended, that protection was not intended, but that 
reference was had to fiscal objects—to treasury ob- 
jects alone—to revenue. The message recommend- 
ed a tariff of duties for revenue; it admitted a right 
of discriminating for the object of revenue; and with- 
in the line of revenue, gentlemen might ascribe to 
themselves the right of protection if they pleased.— 
Not one inch beyond a tariff of revenue did it go.— 
The question was, whether the principle should go- 
vern the reference, or a mere incident. The gentle- 
man proposed to make the incident govern the prin- 
ciple, and carry this whole subject to the committee 
on manufactures, to raise a tariff for the protection 
of manufactures. 

Mr. Foster advocated the reference to the commit- 
tee of ways and means. 

Mr. Rhett should merely make a few observations. 

The speaker said that the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. Foster), being a new member, had been indulged 


|in a debate not in order, and suggested that the de- 


bate be confined to the strict question of reference? 
Mr. Rhett said he did not understand the message 
as recommending protection itself, or a tariff with a 
view to protection, but distinctly for revenue. He 
must confess the message did also intimate that dis- 
crimination might so be made as to protect manufac- 
When a duty was made for the purpose of re- 


mittee of ways and means; but if so much of the tariff; venue, could it induce to protection? The only way 


were referred to the committee on manufactures, it. 


would be taking from the committee of ways and 
means their gd aie shee business, and countenancing 
the principle of protection to its fullest extent. 


in which the domestic producer could be benefited 
must be by having his manufactures consumed, in- 
stead of the foreign manufactures which would come 
in. That was the only way in which he could be 


Mr. Mallory called the yeas and nays on the mo- | benefited; and, in this point of view, how was it pos- 


tion; which were ordered. 


sible to combine a duty for revenue and protection? 


Mr. Tillinghast said the portion of the message | Precisely where one interest commenced the other 
which the gentleman from New York (Mr. Fillmore ) | ended. If the two objects were incompatible and in- 


intended to refer to the committee on manufactures 
belonged to them; and this would appear tè the house 
from an examination of that part of the message.— 
He should prefer to have the resolution modified so 
as to read as follows: 


consistent with each other, as he contended, what 


did they propose by the imposition of duties? Unless 


duties were laid for the protection of the manufactu- 


rer, and for the destruction of commerce+—unless that 
was the mad design of the house, duties must be in- 
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Mr. Fillmore said the first objection that had been 


made to the reference of this part of the message to 
the committce on manufactures was, that this com- 
mittee had no specific duties assigned to it in the rule. 


He had taken some little trouble to look into the his- 
tory of that committee, for the purpose of seeing, as 
he found it had no specific duties assigned to it by the 
rule, what duties had been assigned to it by the usage 
of this house. He found that this committee was 
raised in 1819, and that, as often as the general ques- 
tion of the tariff had been up since that time, it had 
been invariably referred to that committee. [He then 
went into an historical account of the existence of 
the committee, in connexion with the various tariff 
bills since its origin, showing that the question of the 
tariff had uniformly been referred to this committee}. 

It had been said that the committee on manufac- 
tures was unconstitutional. It was strange that a 
committee which was unconstitutional had peen in 
existence, and charged with important duties, for 20 
years, and nonoi had before discovered its uncon- 
stitutionality. as it of the least importance from 
what committee a bill came? If the house saw fit to 
order this subject to the committee of ways and 
means, he, for one, was willing to devote all the time 
possible to this subject. He was willing the house 
should do as they saw fit. [A modification of the re- 
solution had been presented to him, which he was 
about accepting, when, at the request of scveral 
members, he declined to do so, leaving the resolution 
in its original form]. 

Mr. Briggs said that the appropriate duty of the 
committee of ways and means was prescribed; there 
were no duties particularly laid down for the com- 
mittce on manufactures; but every body knew that 
it was selected for the purpose of affording, as faras 
possible, the greatest amount of information on this 
great subject of manufactures. They talk of laying 
duties for protection. There was no such proposi- 
tion in the message, and consequently none before 
this house. The president of the United States had 
told them that, in imposing duties for revenue, go- 
vernment has a right to discriminate so as to protect 
the manufactures of the country. If a discrimina- 
tion were to be made, they wanted to know what 
branch of industry most needed it, so as to discrimi- 
nate wisely and judiciously. And whence would 
they get this information? From the committee of 
ways and means, who are supposed to have no par- 
ticular knowledge on this subject, or from the com- 
mittee on manufactures, who are appointed with re- 
ference to this very subject? This question necded 
no answering: the formation of the committees an- 
swered it at once. 

The gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Foster) had 
asked why the object of former bills had not been 
avowed to be for the protection of manufactures? 
He (Mr. B.) would say, if that had been the object, 
they had a high and noble example for it. The se- 
cond act passed by the American congress was for 
this purpose—and passed by those who knew their 
duty, and did not hesitate to do it. : 

Mr. Meriwether referred to the remarks that had 
been made by his colleague (Mr. Foster) as to the 
unconstitutionality of the committee on manufac- 
tures, This had been spoken lightly of, but he would 
thanë gentlemen to put their finger on the clause 
of the constitution which authorised the appointment 
of this committee. He would ask the gentleman 
who introduced the resolution, what justice there 
was in committing this whole question to the charge 
of a committee who had supervision of one interest 
alone? He (Mr. M.) advocated its reference to the 
committee on ways and means who had supervi- 
sion of the whole subject, and understood it ee 
He agrecd with the gentleman from S. Carolina (Mr. 
Rhett) that protection ceased when revenue began. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, went into an historical ex- 
amination of the existence of several committecs, 
showing that, before the committee on manufactures, 
its duties had been performed by the committee on 
commerce, together with the present duties of this 
committee. When the spirit of protection began to 
manifest itself, the committee on manufactures was 
made; end now the question was, whether the com- 
mittee on manufactures, for the purpose of protec- 
tion, should be recognised as in the power of con- 

ss. If the power of protection were unconstitu- 


“That so much thereof as relates to manufactures, | tended for revenue; and why should the question of | tional, clearly the committee on manufactures must 


The question then was, whether this house meant 


| cvnsiderations of domestic p connected with our ; tee on manufactures? The time had now come when | to look to a tariff only for revenue, or for protection? 
to 


m Ẹvnufactures,” be referre 


the committee on ma- 
nu ectures.” e 


agitated on this floor. 


this question must be settled; nine years it had been/If for revenue, what use was there for the com- 
While they were about legis- i mittee on manufactures? 


Its powers could he em- 


‘I'le business of the committee of ways and means ; lating on the first step, he urged them to be careful! braced, as formerly, under the committees of com- 


did not embrace the “discrimination” which was ito commit the subject to the committee to which it' merce and wavs and means, and the committee 
pointed to by the president in his message, and which | belonged. If the house intended a duty for revenue, | was altogether unnecessary. "He would surest the 
they had got to dispose of by reference to some cow- | or incidentally for protection, the subject should go’ propriety of layine on the table this resolutson, that 
mittee. The subjects to be referred to the committee to the committee of ways and means. If the princi- the remsining parte of the message might be refer- 
of ways and means were expressed by the rule de- | pal beucfit was for protection, the subject should go to ' red, and he would then offer a resolution on which 
ecribing their duty. the committee on manufactures. | the question might be raised. The question must be 
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settled by this congress whether, under the constitu- 
tion, they were to protect domestic industry, or whe- 
ther they were to look to the tariif as a means of re- 
venue. He moved to lay the resolution on the table, 
with a view to offer a resolution abolishing the com- 
mittee on manufactures, and giving hereafter to the 
committee on commerce the power over commerce 
and manufactures. 

Mr. Wise said he hoped his colleague would with- 
mia the motion, for it would lead to no practical 
The speaker said it would require a vote of two- 
thirds to bring the resolution before the house, if ob- 
jection were made to it. 

Mr. Smith then withdrew the motion. 

Mr Profit thought it was very immaterial, except 
as to principle, whether this subject went to the com- 
mittee on manufactures or ways and means, for their 
composition was but little dificrent. From principle, 
it ought to go to thè commitice en ways and means. At 
the last session of congress, the question of the tariff, by | 
a unanimous vote of that (the whig) party, was re- 
ferred to the committee of ways and means; and now 
it was said to be improper to refer it to the commit- 
tee of ways and means. In looking on the composi- 
tion of the committee on manufactures, he wis com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to vote against its reference 
to. them. There was not asolitary member on it 
from west of the Ohio; while on the committee of 
Ways and means there would be one or two to protect 
the interests of the west in this matter. His views 
coincided with those of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia on this matter. Ile did not believe it was 
intended by the president to countenance a tariff for 
protection, but thathe would be found on the side 
of atariff for revenue, and that alone. The refe- 
rence ought to be made to the committee of ways and 
means. 

Mr. -W. W. Incin (in reply to the declaration of 
Mr. Proffit) said there was a member of the com- 

mittee of ways and means from northwest of the 
Ohio. He did not intend to debate this question, al- 
though, when proper, it could be shown that every 
apes of the United States, in some form or other, 

ad advocated the doctrine of protecting domestic 
industry. ‘The message of the present president said, 
that, while we ought to contine the duties imposed 
by this government to the purposes of revenue, and 
whilst it is advisable to adopt moderate counsels 
on this subject the manufacturing interests might 
seek within this provision protection. ‘The early 
presidents and congresses went further than the 
mere doctrine of protection; they went for encou- 
ragcment as well as prutection of domestic manufac- 
tures. 

[Mir. I. then cited from the history of their lezis- 
Jation some instances in support of this ground, par- 
ticularly referring to the second bill passed by con- 
gress, which countenanced this principle, and was 

assed by 41 yeas, to 8 nays, among the yeas be- 
ing the name of Jamrs Mapison. He also brief- 
ly noticed the history of the committee on manutac- 
tures. 

But now had a party sprung up, and been recog- 
pised not only in South Carolina, but had spread its 
ramifications into other sections of the union, that 
not only condemned the protective system, direct and 
incidental, but went agaiust a discrimination of duties, 
within a tariff of revenue, for the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures. They went further, and de- 
sired by discriminating against them, to break down 
the industry of this country: and they bad now 
within that party a member from Georgia, a whig 
member, from whom he was much surprised to hear 
such sentiments as he had to-day uttered, which were 
in violation of the pledges given by the great Harri- 
son party; made by their chief, who openly and 
above board declared himself in favor of the com- 
promise act, bnt within that, for all the protection 
that could be afforded domestic industry. He called 
on southern whigs to fulfil that pledge. The domes- 
tic industry of the country must and would be pro- 
tected. 

He called on the democratic party of Pennsylva- 
nia to say whether they were prepared to avow this 
doctrine—for the first time published in the Globe— 
of discriminating against manufactures. To what 
committee, he asked, should this part of the message 

o? Let it be admitted that they might incidentally 
darni, for the purpose of affording all the pro- 
tection they cou'd within the compromise act, and 
where was the subject to gu if not to the committee 
on manufactures? 

The spcaktr gave the floor to— 

Mr. Jones. of Virginia, who yielded to a motion that 
the house adjourn. 

And then the house adjourned. 


Faraway, Dec. 17. On motion of Mr. Ward, it wasi the labor—yes,, the free and the slave labor—of this 
resolved that when this house adjourn, it adjoury to j country, 


meet on Muaday next. 
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The unfinished busincss of yesterday was the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Fillmore: 

Resolved, That 80 much thereof, [i. e. of the presidenv’s 
message), as relates to the tariff be referred to the cun- 
mittee on manufactures. 

Which resolution Mr. Atherton had moved to 
amend by striking out the words, “committee on 
manufactures,” and inserting the words “committee 
of ways and means.” 

And the pending question was on the amendment. 

Mr. Jones, of Virginia, who was entitled to the 
floor, addressed the house at some length in favor of 
the amendment, and Mr. J. then examined into the 
duties of the committee of ways and means, as pre- 
scribed by the rules—contending that the bare enu- 
meration of those duties show, at the first glance, 
that the whole subject of revenue and of finance was 
intended to be committed to their charge. 

If this were a proposition to lay a tariff for pro- 
tection, he was not prepared to say that its direction 
to the committee on manufactures would not be the 
proper one. But did any gentleman of this house ask 
the imposition of duties for the purpose of protecting 

omestic manufactures? The idea was disclaimed 
on all hands. Was such the recommendation of the 
president of the United States? He, (Mr. J.) bad 
only to appeal to the history of the past political life 
of the president to find the most ample refutation of 
such a position. Was that a fair construction to be 
placed upon the communication of the president’ 

By examination, they would be able to sce the 
inducements which operated on the mind of the pre- 
sident to bring this subject before the house. The 
president was giving information to conzress, (as it 
was his duty to do), in relation to the condition of the 
treasury. He was going on to show the resources 
of the government for the year, and to show its lia- 
bilities for the same period. In this connexion it 
was that the subject of the tariff had been introduced 
by the president; and Mr J. would call the attention 
of the house to that particular branch of the subject. 

Mr. J. commented: upon the expenditures untavo- 
rably to the administration, &c. read from the meos- 
sage the statement of receipts and expenditures, for 
the purpose of repelling the inference that the object 
of the president in his communication was the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactnres. The president, 
never throughout these points of the message, lost 
sight of the word revenue, thus clearly showing the 
object to be to impose duties for the purpose of re- 
venue alone. 

Mr. J. did not very clearly understand what was 
intended by the president in that part of the mes- 
sage in which he said: “So also the government may 
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be justified in discriminating, by reference to other, 


considerations of domestic policy connected with 
our manufactures.” If the president meant to assert 
the opinion that congress possessed the constitutional 
power to lay discriminating duties with a view to 
protect domestic manufactures, then he differed with 
him toto calo, and for the reason which appeared to 
him sound and incontrovertible, that at the precise 
point where complete protection commenced, re- 
venue ceased. The very object for which protecting 
duties were imposed, was to exclude from the coun- 
try the commodities on which the duties were laid, and 
on which revenue depended; while duties laid for 
revenue were for revenue alone. The ctiect of the 
one was to promote commerce, to raise revenue to 
replenish the treasury. The effect of the other was 
certainly to cripple, if not to destroy, both the com- 
merce and revenue of the country. 


But if, on the other hand, the president meant to 
advance the opinion that incidental protection to do- 
mestic manufactures might result from discriminat- 
ing duties laid really for the purpose of revenue, 
then the question was presented in wholly a different 

oint of view, and in one certainly less objectiona- 

le. In no view that he, (Mr. J.) had been able to 
take of this subject, had he been able to perceive any 
sufficient reason why it should be taken from the 
committee of ways and means. 

Mr. Hunt, remarked that, from the commencement 
of this debate, he had deprecated it; because it scem- 
ed to him that the gentlemen were unnecessarily an- 
ticipating a subject which must, sooner or later, 
come up for the action of the house at the present 
session. 

He was a member of the committce on manufac- 
tures, and were he to consult merely his own ease, he 
would be desirous that this subject should be refer- 
red to the committee of ways and means. But, from 
the course which this debate had taken, he could nol 
but understand that gentlemen were desirous of draw- 
ing out on this floor an expression of opinion as to 


the fact whether there was any constitutional power 


or right in this house or this government to protect 


labor of Europe. 
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in the debate which had sprung up, it was to elicit 
an expression of opinion on this point. 

He had had no idea of entering into the argument, 
and should not have done so but that some obscrva- 
tions had been made by the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, (Mr. Jones), which he could not suffer to pass 
without a remark. He had repeatedly, year after 
year, made the declaration here, that so far as re- 
garded himnself—and he spoke the sentiments of a 
constituency partly agricultural, partly commercial, 
and partly manufacturing, and one of the most 
wealthy constituencies in his state—there was no 
disposition to drive this subject of the tariff to an 
extent that any patriotic gentleman from the sou 
would not assent to, to an extent offensive to en- 
lightened and patriotic gentlemen from the south 
acting under the compromise act. His principal 
object in rising had been to ask gentlemen on all 
sides of the house, tariff or anti-tariff, whether com- 
ing from the north or the south of Mason and Dix- 
on's line, to put aside from their contemplations the 
charm of protection on the one hand, and revenue on 
the other, and to come up like sensible and patriotic 
men, like Americans, to. the question of the protec- 
tion of American industry, slave or free—from the 
north or the south of Mason and Dixon’s line— 
against the legislation, the orders in council, and the 
restrictive regulations of forcign countries. That 
was what he asked. He asked gentlemen to do this 
in a spirit of compromise—of patriotism—as Ameri- 
can citizcns, without reference to geographical divi- 
sions. 

As to what might be the specific meaning of the 
president of the United States in that portion of his 
message which related to this subject, he should at 
all times treat the executive with the propriety, re- 
i spect and decorum due to his station, still, as an in- 

dependent legislator here, he would never consent 
to look to the white house, nor to reports of Mr. 
Hume, nor to any other quarter, for lights to influ- 
ence him on the question. of protecting American in- 
| dustry from foreign restrictions and regulations.— 
He would never consent to take the president’s re- 
commendation as a rule of action by which his own 
couduct or vote was to be governed. If things were 
to come to that, better would it be to abolish this as 
well as the other house of congress. Mr. H. ad- 
ı verted briefly to the complexion of the two com- 
mittees, and contended that, so far as affected the 
final action of the house, the result would be the 
same whether the report came from the one commit- 
tee or the other. | 

The manufacturers, like all other classes of men, 
were seltish—no more so than merchants, or plant- 
ers, or agriculturists; and that was all he meant to 
say. But they were essentially selfish. Their inte- 
rest required them to beso. As such, and looking 
to them mercly as manufacturers, he owed this class 
of men nothing, cither as a legislator or asan Ameri- 
can citizen. But when gentlemen looked at that 
class of men as connected with the agricultural and 
‘commercial interests, and with government in all its 
departments, could they as politicians or as patriots, 
looking to the United States and to the protection of 
the ecommerce, the agriculture, and the labor of our 
own country, say that this great class of men were 
to be neglected? And not only so, but that discrimi- 
nating duties or in other words discriminating legis- 
lation against them, was to be adopted by an Ameris 
can congress? 

Mr. Hi. expressed the hope that this portion of the 
message might go to the committee on manufactures, 
that having heretofore been the usual course of re- 
ference. 

Mr. Randolph, being one of the committee on ma- 
niufactures, aud representing a people largely inte- 
rested in the subject, rejoiced that the debate had 
sprung up thus early in the session. It would arouse 
the country to the importance of the subject, and 
awake from their fatal slumbers the numerous class 
of citizens whose interests were at stake; for they 
had been shimbering on the very brink of destruc- 
[N as if all were safe or all was lost. 
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Mr. R. was also happy that this debate had not as- 
sumed a political cast. The south, of all parties, 
had come out against the manufacturers; and he 

i thought this ought to show to the north, the middle, 
| and the west, that they should bury party distinctions 
| and unite upon an opposite course. He called on the 
; iron-handed democracy of Pennsylvania, as well as 
their political associates in other portions of the un- 
' ion, to go with him in sustaining the interests of their 
‘own domestic igdustry. If ever there was a ques- 
tion paramount to mere party considerations, this 
, was one. It rude and should ride triumphantly above 
‘all such distinctions. And if the question now be- 
fore us is to be a test, as alleged by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), let all north and west be 
arrayed on the true side. But there was no occasion 
for making it a test: the subject had always been re- 
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ferred to the committee on manufactures, and there 
it should go. But if it be a test—of what is it? We 
are ready to meet it, and the test question is between 
a horizontal ad valorem tariff and one of discrimina- 
tiun. Between these two systems was the test, and 
on this question he understood the president as going 
with the north. He says: ‘So also the government 
may be justified in so discriminating, by reference to 
other considerations of domestic policy connected 
with our manufactures. So long as the dutics shall 
be laid with distinct reference to the wants of the 
treasury, no well founded objections can exist against 
them.” He adds: “It might be esteemed desirable” 
not to affect the land bill. Thus he does not even 
limit the discrimination to 20-per cent. 

Mr. R. said he was aware that a certain newspa- 
per, claiming to be the organ of the president, had 
put a different construction on the message; he sup- 
posed, however, that the country must look to the 
message itself, rather than to the organ, for the pre- 
sident’s views, unless there were some on this floor, 
as rumor said there were, who were authorised to say 
that the president, in the message means not what 
Mr. R. and others contended it did. Were any so 
authorised? No answer. Then there are none. 
The language of the president must be taken as 
broad as it stands, and his acts conform accordingly. 
The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Rhett) had 
said that a tariff for revenue and one for protection 
were inconsistent, and the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Jones) had this morning dwelt on the same 
point. Mr. R. thought, with deference to those 
gentlemen, a greater fallacy was never uttered. It 
arose from not distinguishing between a duty that 
was prohibitory and one that was not. The duty of 
three cents a pound on cotton was prohibitory. It 
was purely a protective, and not in the Icast are- 
venue duty, whilst the duty on iron, woollens, silks, 
&c. not being so high as to be prohibitory, operated 
both for revenue and for protection. The increase 
of the duty increases the revenuc, though, by de- 
creasing the importation and enhancing the price, it 
at the same time creates or increases the protection. 
The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Meriwether) had 
talked about the exploded idea of a protective tariff. 
Exploded! When, where, how, or by whom? asked 
Mr. R. The first petition on record, and the second 
statule passed under the constitution, were for pro- 
tection; and from the period that act was passed to 
the present, through all the phases of party, every 
congress had, in some shape or other, recognised the 
doctrine of protection. Other gentlemen had bat- 
tled against the rule authorising a committee on ma- 
nufactures. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Smith) had offered a resolution to expunge it. Mr. 
R. regretted that he had withdrawn the resolution. 
The country would like much to have seen the vote 
on it; they would like to have known who were for 
thrusting from congress the large class of citizens 
interested in manufactures. Another gentleman had 
considered the rule a wooden horse introduced into 
the house. If so, it has been here a long time, more 
than twenty years, and has carried many a good! 
burden. He believed almost every tariff bill had 
been presented under that rule. But (Mr. R. said) 
he did not intend to go further into the debate. This 
was nol the time to discuss the principles of a tariff. 
He would content himself, therefore, with simply 
assigning his reasons why this portion of the mcs- 
sage should be referred to the committee on manu- 
factures. In the first place, the rule and the com- 
mittee were created for the express purpose; this 
was the committee to whom the subject had usually 
been referred. The committee of ways and means 
had such a multiplicity of business before them that 
they could not possibly give this subjecf the atten- 
tion which it required. And, lastly, this was the 
appropriate committee, because the only question 
Was, how you shall discriminate; and as any discrimi- 
nation must be for the benefit or injury of manufac- 
tures, of course the committee on that subject should 
take cognizance of it. 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll said he would show, first, that 
the committee on manufactures had a valid existence. 
it had been contended here that it had not, or ought 
notto have. This argument could not exist were it 
hot that a particular duty was not assigned to it. If 
a judicial eye should pass over the parts of the mes- 
sage that had been quoted, it would see that the in- 
tcntion of the president was to unite in theory the 
reconciliation of increased duties, of an augmenta- 
tion of duties, with the protection of domestic ma- 
nufactures. It was not to be overlooked that the le- 
gal adviser of the president on this point was a citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania, a state where the doctrine was 
perfectly orthodox that such a reconciliation may 
exist. Let the president’s own language be its own 

exponent. There could be no doubt of the intention 
Of the president. He apprehended the president 
was entircly right in his idea of the possibility of a 
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reconciliation between these two things, that gentle- 
men had deemed inconsistent. 

Whenever a change was made in the revenue plan 
of the country, there was not an instantaneous, magic 
change from one state of things to another; but there 
was a transition state. So with manufactures: when- 
ever, with moderation and judgment, the duty on ar- 
licles was inercased, the interest of the manufacturer 
was bencfitted by bringing into demand his manufac- 
tures, and bringing into use the resources of the 
country. How would it be with foreign articles? He 
then referred to various articles, which, a few years 
since, it was thought, must be imported; our manufac- 
ture of which had now arrived to such a degree of 
perfection that the American articles are preferred 
over the English. There was, therefore, whenever 
an increase of duties took place, a great abundance 
thrown on the American market by the foreign capi- 
talist, which at once pays the amount Of increased 
revenue, cheapens the articie in our market, and ena- 
bles the manufacturer of our own country—the home 
manufacturer—to sce in the rainbow of hope a pro- 
mise of the future excellence and advantage of his 
articles that foreign manufactures cannot surpass. 
The two things, therefore, were perfectly reconcila- 
ble. 

They had been told, in the course of the present 
debate, that there was nothing found in the constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to manufactures. 
Press the argument home, and the constitution would 
deny not only the committee on manufactures the 
exercise of any power, but to the committee of ways 
and means the principal part of their duties also. 
Two or three gentlemen had referred to the carliest 
tariff; it was important to press the facts connected 
therewith on the house, inasmuch as it had not only 
the sanction of the revolutionary patriots, but was 
framed by the same individuals that hag a framed 
the constitution of the United States, and was found 
in the statute in immediate juxtaposition with the 
law which went before it, requiring of the officers of 
the general and state governments that they should 
take oaths to support the constitution; and immedi- 
ately came the preamble to the tariff of duties refer- 
red to, which were levied for the support of the go- 
vernment; to pay the debts of the government; thirdly, 
for the encouragement and protection of manufactures; 
and are introduced as circumstances worthy the con- 
sideration of the present day, and entitled to the re- 
spect of posterity. 


Mr. Stanly said, had he not known this house as 
well as he did, he should have been surprised at the 
range of debate taken on the mere question of refe- 
rence. But he understood the object. They had 
seen the enemies of the whig party—and he welcom- 
ed them to the strife—led on by the honorable gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Atherton), who 
with a zcal—a hasty zeal—for which he as a south- 
ern man did not thank him, was endeavoring to 
protect the south; and really the discussion had 
been quite amusing. He had been amused to see 
how the ‘‘corporal’s guard” had taken sides in this 
matter. There was the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Irwin), who yesterday made one of the most in- 
genious, non-committal speeches, for a protective 
man, he had ever heard. He had said the message re- 
commended a protective tariff, and did not recom- 
mend it; while another southern gentleman disclaim- 
ed for the president all idea of encouraging domestic 
manufactures. It was not for him (Mr. S.) to settle 
this dispute between the two pares: he would let 
them discuss it among themselves. He thought it a 
little unkind for the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
note with such emphasis that a southern chig, from 
Georgia, had been among the first in attacking a pro- 
tective tariff. He ought to recollect that his own 
peculiar friends were taking the lead of southern 
whigs in opposing a protective tariff. 

The gentleman from Georgia had said that the 
committee on manufactures had no duties by the 
rules of this house. [Mr. S. here referred to the 
journal of the house, showing that in 1795 a commit- 
tec appointed for that purpose had reported to the 
house the necessity of the committee on commerce, 
among others, and that this committee was expressly 
created to have in charge commerce and manufac- 
tures; and that it so continued til) 1819, when the 
eu n were separated, and the committee on ma- 
nufactures appointed]. It was no new thing. The 
framers of the constitution in 1795 established the 
committee on manufactures. And who now propos- 
ed to knock it away? A southern whig? No; one 
(Mr. Smith) who never claimed that title, and did 
not want it, from a district of Virginia, near this 
place. Let that fact go to the people of Pittsburg. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania had called on 
southern whigs to come up and stand by their stand- 
ard. He (Mr. 8.) did not know what standard they 
had in Pittsburgh; the southern whigs in his country 


had some oftheir own, and he should like to call the | at 12 o'clock. 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania to come and stand by 
his side in rejecting abolition petitions, the next time 
they come up. Let him come and help us. 

But the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Jones), the 
ex-chancellor of the exchequer of this house, had 
made one of those mild, gentle speeches here; who, 
with all his ability, one of the most plausible insinuat- 
ing gentlemen, sometimes put a deceptive statement— 
he would not say intentionally—before the public. 
He (Mr. 8.) said again he welcomed the strife with 
the gentleman from Virginia—for with all his loco- 
focoism, he (Mr. S.) took pleasure in calling him a 
friend, and he was as much so, he was willing to ad- 
mit, as a locofoco could be. He (Mr. Jones) commen- 
ces an attack on this administration, and taunts us by 
asking “where is this great reduction of expenditures 
you promised us!" Behold how soon a plain tale shall 
put him to the blush. The gentleman had said that 
the expenses of government this year for the first three 

uarters amounted to $24,734,346. _Why could not 
the genticman state that from the Ist of January to 
the 4th of March, 1841, $4,027,166 were expended? 
That ought to be deducted from the expenses of this 
administration, as it was expended before they came 
into power. The expenses for the last quarter of 
this year were estimated at seven millions. Takin 
away from the $24,734,346 the $4,027,166, le 
$20,707,180; to which adding $7,290,723, the esti- 
mated expenses for the last quarter of this year, it 
amounted to $27,997,904. In the first place, he asked 
ithe gentleman from Virginia to compare this with 
ithe thirty-nine millions expended during Van Buren’s 
administration. How did this thirty-nine millions 
compare with the twelve and a half to thirteen mil- 
lions’ expenditure of the “outrageously profligate” 
‘administration of the venerable gentleman from Mas- 
‘sachusetts, (Mr. dams?) Did he come into power 
with his friends professing retrenchment and reform, 
land stay in power twelve years? Did it come in 
good grace for gentlemen in power twelve years, 
controling this house and the nation with an iron rod, 
to taunt us—not having been in power one short 
year—and with misunderstanding enough and trou- 
ble among ourselves, so that we hardly know where 
we are—to taunt us with inereasing the expendi- 
tures? And this is created by the appropriations 
which he (Mr. J.) and his party made. How did 
: this twenty-seven millions come up? Who appropri- 
‘ated the money? Did these appropriations come from 
us at the extra session of congress—from any in- 
crease of the army? No; that was done under Van 
Buren. His venerable friend, formerly at the head 
of the committee on military affairs, ought to give 
them some account of this. These appropriations 
outstanding on the 4th of March last were more than 
thirty-one millions of dollars, and were the work of 
the last congress and the last administration, when 
these gentlemen had a majority; and it was for them 
to account for these appropriations showing so large 
an increase. 


During the last session (continued Mr. S.) of last 
congress, When the reign of Van Buren ceased, Mr. 
Woodbury makes his estimates, and tells us we must 
not exceed them; and yet, before the session is out, 
the chairman of the committee of ways and means 
admits that they were exceeded by nearly two mil- 
mions of dollars. Was there in those estimates of 
Mr. Woodbury’s any estimate for the Florida war? 

[Mr. S. then read from document No. 70, 26th 
congress 2d session, a letter from the secretary of 
war to Mr. J. W. Jones, chairman of the committce 
of ways and means, in which, speaking of the ar 
rearages due to the Florida troops, he says: “This 
pay is now due;” and with this letter of December 
17, 1840, a statement received from the paymaster 
general's office, November 13, 1840, of dues to the 
Florida troops, amounting to $250,690 10.] 

Mr. Woodbury, in submitting his annual estimates, 
kept out of view not only the money wanted, but 
debts due; among others, this debt of $250,000, aud 
thus the whig party must be saddled with charges 
which the Van Buren administration made! Was it 
kind, fair, or generous for the genJeman from Virgzi- 
nia to impose on the country in this way? Take 
away the twelve miilion of dollars publie debt, and 
we should be able to reduce the expenditures some 
ten or twelve million dollars. These appropriations, 
therefore, were to pay the debt created by the last 
administration, and not by the whig congress, or 
since the whig party had been in power. He (Mr. 
S.) requested the gentleman from Virginia, therefore, 
to postpone his censure until there was a fair trial, 
tosee what the whiz party would do; he trusted they 
would be able to give a good account. If they could 
nut, let them be scouted out of power and sank as be 
trusted they (the late administration) had, in public 
indignation. 

Mr. Slad: obtained the floor, and moved that the 
house ad journ, and the house adjourned to Monday, 
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CONGRESS. | 

In the senate on Tuesday, the bill to postpone the 
operation of the bankrupt law, having its second 
reading, Mr. Berrien moved that it be referred to 
the committee on the judiciary, on which some de- 
bating ensued, in which Messrs. Benton, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Mangum, Clay, Buchanan, Henderson, 
Huntington, and Tallmadge partook. The question 
being taken was decided as follows: 


YEAS—Mevers. Bates, Berrien, Clay, of Kentucky, 
_ Clayton, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Morehead, Porter, Simmons, Southard, Tallmadge, 
Williams, Woodbridge—15 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen. Archer, Bagby, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Man- 
um, Mouton, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 
mith, of Connecticut, Smith. of Indiana, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, Young—25. 


So the motion for reference was negatived. 


AMENDMENTS PROPOSED To THE ConsTITUTION.— 
On Wednesday Mr. Clay introduced three resolu- 
tions, which having had a first and second reading, 
were on his motion made the special order for Wed- 
nesday the 12th January. They propose to amend 
the Constitution, the first, by prohibiting a senator 
or representative from being appointed to any civil 
office under the U. S. government during the term or 
fraction of the term for which he was elected; the 
second, by rendering the veto in-operative in case 
a majority of both houses shall again pass a bill 
after reconsideration of its objections; and the third, 
by electing viva voce, by a joint vote of the senate 
and house, the’secretary of treasury and the treasu- 
rer of the United States, who are also to be remova- 

‘ble only by the concurrent vote of the two houses. 


Tue Excueqver Birt. On the same day Mr. 
Preston, asked the attention of the senate to the re- 
port of the secretary of the treasury, giving the plan 
for the establishment of currency. He was of opi- 
nion that something must be done, but there were 
certain portions of the plan which staggered him a 
good deal. He concluded by moving that the report 
of the secretary on the subject of an exchequer board 
be taken up for consideration. Mr. Tallmadge mov- 
ed that it be referred to a select committee of nine 
and being indisposed accompanied his motion with 
but few remarks. Mr. Buchanan arose and express- 
ed his opposition to the plan of the secretary and 
could regard it only as a great government bank.— 
Mr. Calhoun briefly expressed some of the reasons 
that would induce him to oppose the motion to com- 
mit, and concurred in the objections of Mr. Bucha- 
nan. Mr. Rives replied to the arguments of both; 
he did not consider it a government bank, appealed 
to them not to make up their minds in Opposition un- 
til the bill had been modified in committee, and re- 
gretted that they had resolved on Opposition, before 
they knew the shape the proposed measure would 
assume. Mr. Mangum having then obtained the 
floor, yielded to a motion for adjournment, and on 


. Thursday delivered his speech in opposition. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


American Ministers. His excellency, Edward 
Everett, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, arrived in London on 
Thursday evening, November 18th, and had an in- 
terview with the earl of Aberdeen at the foreign of- 
fice by appointment. : 

Mr. Everett left London for Paris on the 25th, for 
the purpose of rejoining his family on their way to 
London. 

Col. Todd, our minister to Russia, arrived at St. 
Petersburg on the 7th of November. 

The Iltustrious, seventy-four, having on board sir 
Charles Bagot, the governor general of Canada, sail- 
ed on Tuesday the 16th, put into Falmouth on the 
20th and sailed again on the 24th of November. 


STEAM NAVIGATION To Iwpta. At the first annual 
meeting of the proprietors of the Peninsular and Ori. 
enta) Steam navigation company, which was held at 
London, it was stated, as not altogether improbable, 
that in a short period a more frequent communica- 
tion than a monthly one might be established, in 
which case the grant of £100,000 made to this com- 
pany by the East India company would probably 
merge into a contract for the mail service. The 
opening of a transit by Mehemet Ali for merchandise 
to and from India, &c. through Egypt, was announc- 
ed, and a vote of thanks to the pasha was oarried 
with acclamation. 


The ceremonial of the baptism of the young prince, 


will, it is rumored, not take place until the month of 


February next. 

Sir Francis Chantrey, the most celebrated English 
sculptor, died of an apopletic fit on the 25th of No- 
vember. This great artist was considered, during 
his life time, second only to Thorwaldsen, the Dane. 

The French chamber of deputies was convoked by 
royal ordinance for the 27th of December. 


The steam frigate Kamschatka, which was built at 
New York for the Russian government, arrived at 
Cronstadt on the night of the 10th November, in per- 
fect order. It is said that the emperor and empress 
had intended to make an experimental trip in the 
Kamschatka, in order to compare her powers with 


those of the Bojotia, considered the finest war steam 


vessel in the Russian navy, but on the 12th the Neva 
was closed by ice, and, the navigation for the season 
being ended, the Kamschatka was hauled into dock, 
and those of the crew who wished to return home 
were just enabled to get out of port. 

The earl of Elgin, well known for his depredations 
in Greece upon the remains of ancient architecture, 
formerly British ambassador at Constantinople, and 
one of the representative peers of Scotland, died in 
the early part of November. 


The American minister at the Hague is exerting 
himself to arrange the case of the American captain 
(Hatch) who was the cause of the death of a sailor 
at Rotterdam. 

On the 31st of October, the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the festival of the reformation was cele- 
brated at Wirtemberg. In the evening a number of 
the most respectable persons in the town formed 
themselves into a procession, and walked to the sta- 
tue of the great reformer, Martin Luther, where they 
sang a hymn. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


The hon. Daniel Jenifer, minister plenipotentiary 
to Vienna, Thomas H, Morris, esq. secretary of le- 
gation, and Mr. James C. Jenifer, attache, took pas- 
sage in the packet ship Westminister, which sajled 
from New York for London on Monday, 20th De- 
cember. 
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CONSULS. The president of the United States 
has officially (Dec. 22), recognised Stevenson Forbes 
as consul for Netherlands for the state of Alabama 
and the territory of Florida, to reside at Mobile; and 
Saag Dec. 29th), J. G. Lyz as consul of Switzerlana 

or Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, to re- 
side at Philadelphia. 

Charles James Hunt is officially recognised by the 
president as vice consul for Sweden and Norway to 


reside at Boston for the states 


N. Hampshire. 
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of Massachusetts and 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE UNIT- 


ED STATES. A meeting of the friends of agricul- 
ture from the different sections of the United States 
was held, 

the house o 
ber, 1841. 


parruan to public notice, in the hall of 
representatives, on the 15th of Decem- 


After organizing with the appointment of the hon. 
James M. Garnett, of Virginia, as president, they 
adopted a constitution, resolved to petition congress 
to set apart the Smithsonian bequest to carry out the 
appointed a committee, 
kera, to serve until the 
first general meeting, and exhibition on the 4th May 
next. l 

President—James M. GARNETT. bi 

Corresponding secretary—Jobn S. Skinner. 

Recording secretary—Jobn F. Callan. 

Treasurer—Edward Dyer. ° 

Board of control—Levi Woodbury, Elisha Whit- 
lesey, Alexander Hunter, John A. Smith, W. J. 
Stone. 


Vice presidents—Maine, George Evans; N. Hamp- 
shire, Isaac Hill; Massachusetts, B. F. French; Con- 
necticut, Eli Ives; R. Island, Gov. Fenner; Vermont, 
William Jarvis; New York, C. H. Bement; N. Jer- 
sey, C. S. Greene; Pennsylvania, George M. Keim; 
Delaware, J. W. Thompson; Maryland, Thos. Emo- 
ry; Virginia, Edmund Ruffin; N. Carolina, Edmund 
Deberry; S. Carolina, Wade Hampton; Georgia, W. 
Lumpkin; Alabama, Dixon H. is; Louisiana, 
Alexander Mouton; Arkansas, Archibald Yell; Ten- 
nessee, F. H. Gordon; Mississippi, M. W. Philips; 
Kentucky, Chilton Allen; Missouri, Lewis F. Linn; 
Illinois, A. W. Snyder; Indiana, Solon Robinson; 
Michigan, Isaac E. Crary; Ohio, John Hastings; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H. L. Ellsworth; Florida, R. W. 
Williams; Iowa, Timothy avis; Wisconsin, Henry 
Dodge. 

The vice presidents of Virginia, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania and Delaware are ex-of- 
ficio members of the board of control. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the promo- 
tion of science, formed about a year and half ago, 
held a meeting at Washington on the 13th December. 
Their proceedings were interesting and cheering. 
Colonel P. Force presided and previous to adjourn- 
ment, it was determined to request the hon. J. Q. 
Adams to deliver for them the next anniversary dis- 
course. 
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THE ARMY. 

Resignations. Bvy'’t major James A. Ashby, 2d dra- 
goons, 15th Dec. 1841. 

Ist lieut. Fayette Robinson, Ist dragoons, 31 Dec, 
184]. 

2d licut. Joseph B. Boyd, 3d artillery, 31 Dec. 
1841. [Army and Navy Chron. 

AM 
THE NAVY. 

Tne HOME seuanron will probably leave port in 
a few weeks. Its sailing has been thus long delayed, 
as we understand, partly in consequence of the scar- 
city of seaman, but more from the heavy character 
of the work required to be done on the steamers, 
two of which are attached to the force to be employ- 
ed on this service. The squadron will consist of 

The Independence, razee, capt. Gallagher. 

The Columbia, frigate, capt. Parker. 

The Missouri, steamer, capt. Newton. 

The Mississippi, do. capt. Salter. © 

The Vandalia, sloop of war, commander Ramsay. 

The Falmouth, do. . com. McIntosh. 

The Grampus, schooner, Jieut. com. Van Brunt. 

_ The Dolphin, do. . lieut. com. McKean. 

These vessels are fitting at different navy yards, 
and will probably rendezvous at some given point, 
when arrangements will be made for their fiture 
operations. — [Nat. Int. 


The steam frigate Mississippi (lately launched at 
the Phitadelphia building yard) arrived in the harbor 
of Newcastle, from Philadelphia, on Christmas eve, 


The U. 8. ship Macedonian, Com. Wilkinson, 
bound to the West Indies, sailed from Hampton 
Roads yesterday. She was passed off Willoughby’s 
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Point light boat last evening. by the steamboat Pora- : uncond 


hernias. UNo Berean. Dre, 20. 


Ata marine general court mariial, held at the ma- 
rine barracks, commencing on the 23d N ovember, 
1841, first lieutenant Gcorge F. Lindsay was tried 
upon charges furnished by lieutenant. A. G. Gordon, 
of the U. S. navy, and found not guilty. The finding 
was approved by the proper authority on the 10th 
December. i 7 | 


Exptorine EXPEDITION. The Peacock, captain 


Hudson, was: expected to arrive at Fort George 
about July J; the Vincennes, captain Wilkes, ex- 
pected to arrive at the same place July 15; and the 
Porpoise August 1. : 
All these vessels were at the northward in pursu- 
ance of the objects of the expedition; they had pre- 
viously been at Fort George, at the mouth of Colum- 
bia river, where every attention was paid them by 
the governor and officers of the Hudson Bay com- 
pany. From Fort George it was believed the squad- 
ron would sail for Singapore, and from thence home. 
The above information is from an officer belonging 
to the squadron, who remained at Fort George while 
the vessels went north, waiting for their return. The 
lastest information direct from the squadron left all 
well. (N. FY. American. 


U. S. brig Consort put into Holmes’s Hole on the 
2d ult. on her way, from Norfo!k to Portland. She 
is commanded by lieut. Lewis. 


OOV ETE EE LL E OES 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The 27th, 2th and 29th of December were the 
days for voting on the question of the adoption of the 
constitution lately in part proposed. 


MARYLAND. 

The legislature convened on the 28th ult. In the 
senate, Richard Thomas was chosen president and 
J. H. Nicholson chief clerk. Jn the house, J. C. Le- 
grand was chosen speaker and J. N. Watkins chief 
clerk. The two former are whigs. The annual 
message of the governor was transmitted on Wednes- 
day the 29th. : 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The legislature adjourned sine die on the 17th in- 
stant. Among the 27 acts passed during its session, 
were the following, viz: 

An act to prevent the citizers of New York from 
carrying slaves or persons held to service out of this 
state, and to prevent the escape of persons charged 
with the commission of erime. 

An act to prevent the emancipation of slaves and 
for other purposes. 

An act to incorporate villages, societies and com- 

anies, and to renew and amend certain charters 
ieretofore granted, and to establish the principles on 


isdn aes of incorporations will hereatter be 
granted, whereby all corporations hereafter created, 


shall be subject to impeachment, trial and correc- 
tion, before the power which. creates them, the re- 
presentatives of the people. . 

An act to make the unlawful whipping and beating 
of a slave an indictable offence. 

An act to reduce all acts and clauses of acts in re- 
lation to the militia Jaw of this state, with sundry 
amendments, and an act to modify the prison bounds 


Jaw. o , 
Resolutions were adopted hostile to the land distri- 


bution bill of congress, previous to adjournment. 


GEORGIA. 

LecisLaTuRE. The general assembly of the state 
f Georgia, adjourned sine die on the 9th instant, hav- 
mg been in session little less than six weeks—being 
the shortest as well as most laborious session that has 
been held in many years. They passed nearly 200 
laws. Of these the governor vetoed six, one of 
which was to direct the Central bank to pay the in- 
tercst on the public debt, and another to reduce the 
taxes of the state 20 per cont. They left the hanks 
pretty much where they found them—considering, 
erhaps,that they could manage their own affairs best. 
The ill for coercing the banks, with its various 
amendments, was lost on a re-consideration—the 
Central bank has some of its restrictions removed,and 

is authorised to put out $300,000 in small bills. 

The bill to aid the Monroe rail road company was 
lost. The Darien bank, we underatand, is to be 
wound up, and its assets turned over to the Central 
‘bank. 

ALABAMA. 

The legislature have adopted resolutions against 

the land distribution bill. They have also repealed 
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ton of pepresentauves toa eonyret. Gn the genera: 
teket system. 

; LOUISIANA. ° 

The legislature convened on Monday Dec. 13. W. 
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C. C. Claiborne was elected speaker of the house of | 


representatives. Gov. Roman's 


message was trans- 
mitted the next.day. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Strate Bonps. The state loaned her bonds toa 
larze amount, to create and sustain her Real Estate 
bank. Of these bonds $500,000 were endorsed over 
to the North American Banking and Trust company, 
of New York, to raise funds upon. The North Ame- 
riran Trust company pledged them to Messrs. Hal- 
ford & Co. London brokers. Thus they stand: the 
North American Trust has gone out; the Real Estate 
bank and the state of Arkansas refuse to pay cither 
principal or interest, alleging in bar, the frauds of 
their agent, the North American Trust company. 


OHIO. 
DECISION OF SUPREME COURT. 
Jucustus L. Perrilland others, l Franklin supreme 


vs. court in Chance- 
The Columbus Insurance Co. LA 

lst. On the 4th day of March, 1840 a Joan was 
made by defts to complainants, of the sum of 
$3,200. Ten per cent. was reserved, and the ba- 
lance of the $3,200 paid to complainants.. 

Complainants executed a promissory note under 
seal, payable in New York on the Ist of May, 1840, 
for $3,200. Also a power of attorney dated 6th 
March, 1840, authorizing the confession of a judg- 
ment for the amount of the note, and interest, and 
costs. 

Qnd. On the 16th of July, 1840, complainants 
paid to defts on account of the note, $1,225 42. 

3rd. On the 12th September 1840, defts caused 
a judgment to be confessed against complainants for 
the sum of $3,224 64; being $24,64 more than the 
amount of the note after having received $1,225 42 
on the 16thof July. 18340. | 

4th. Ap execution was issued upon the judg- 
ment, and complainants paid the whole amount of 
the note for $3,200, with interest at six per cent. and 
all costs, calculating the payment on the 16th of 
July, 1840, and filed their bill of injunction against 
the residue. Complainants paid the excess of 4 per 
cent. reserved at the time of the loan, as it was 
their contract. 

5th. Defendants claimed the right to charge 10 per 
cent. intercst on the note, after it became duc till the 
payineat or till the judgment, and also 8 per cent. 
exchange, and these were the two items in contro- 
versy. 
6th. The defendants’ charter authorises them to 
loan money generally, without fixing any rate of in- 
terest, and they claimed, that they had the right to 
charge as mch interest as they pleased. 

Cumplainants claimed, that by their charter defend- 
ants could only claim 6 per cent. interest and that no 
rate being authorised they were bound by the genc- 
ral law of the land. 

The court granted and decreed a perpetual injunc- 
tion, deciding both points in favor of complainants 
and against the company. [Daily Freeman. 

INDIANA. 

The legislature have passed a joint resolution, and 
which, having been approved by the governor, is now 
a law, postponing the “sale of persunal property on 
execution now levied and advertised, or which may 
be levied hereafter, and before the first day of Feb- 
ruary next, until some day to be fixed by the proper 
officer, and after the first day of February next.” 

‘The lower house has passed, by vote of seventy to 
twenty-seven, an act requiring that real estate under 
execution should sell for two thirds of its appraise- 
It will probably pass the senate. 


The senate passed the greater part of the 15th inst. 
in discussing the joint resolution fixing upon the 15th 
of January next as the time for the resumption of 
specie payments by the banks. The resolution was 
referred to the committee on the state bank, and this 
committee was finally instructed to report it back so 
modified as to require the state bank to commence 
redeeming her five dollar notes, and all notes under 
that sum, with gold and silver, on 


per branch, on or before the first day of April nest; | 


the ten dollar notes and under, on or befere the first 
day of June next; and all other denominations on or 
before the first day of August next, with provisos. 
Resolutions have been introduced into both houscs 
“repudiating so much of the state debt of Indiana a3 
has been incurred by the sale of state bonds for 
which no cousideration has been reccived, in conse- 
quence of the failure or fraudulent conduct of the 


but without effect. 
could consult his people at Ta 


itionally the law which provides for the eer- - purchacers ‘herent; hut, at the same time, arknaowe 
Tedeing. in all time 


to ceme, the valid obtieution of 
ail her habeidies outstasdiag, for which sue has re- 
ceived the proper consideration agreed upon. One 
of the resolutions provides for the asccrtainment, by 
the fund commissioner, of the numbers, dates, 
amounts and other descriptions of the bonds referred 
to, and for their publication in certain cities of the 
union and of Europe, as repudiated bends.” 

There is a bill before them authorising the re- 
demption of the fifty dollar treasury notes now in 
circulation, by a new issue of five dollar treasury 
notes, payable two years after date. At the last ac- 
counts, both branches of the legislature were busily 
at work upon the project, which is now assuming a 
tri-form character. It is proposcd— 

Ist. To. issue 45 treasury notes, in amount suffi- 
cient to pay the debt of the state to the state bank. 

Əd. To issue $500,000 of treasury notes annually, 
for four years, for the purpose of completing the 
northern canal to the feeder-dam in Noble county, 
the rail road to Indianapolis, the White-water canal 
to the national road, and the improvement of the 
Wabash rapids. 

3d. To issue 45 treasury notes for the purpose of 
redeeming the $50 treasury notes now in circulation. 

We have lost sight of the movements in reference 
to the first class of these issues. The resolution, to 
instruct one of the committees to report a bill pro- 
viding for an issue of the second class, was laid upon 
the table, in the senate, on the 15th inst. by a vote of 
39 to 11. The bill authorising the issue of the third 
class was ordered to be engrossed in the house on 
the 16th, 82to14. | 

The Vevay Western Statesman of the 23d inst. 
says that the report of Noah Noble, esq. present 
fund commissioner, to the legislature of that state, 
is perhaps “one of the: most startling official docu- 
ments ever presented to the people of this or any 
other state. The extentof the tratids against the 
state, and the boldness with which they were perpe- 
trated by the late fund commissioner—to say nothing 
of the immense sums actually lost through his erimi- 
nally stupid management—are without a parallel in 
the financial history of any state.” 


Suspexpep pent. A public meeting has been 
held in Washington county, and another in Shel- 
by county, at each of which resolutions were passed 
expressing the opinion of the meeting to be, that the 
legislature should refuse to pay all state bonds for - 
which the state had not received a bona fide conside- 
ration. 


eS 


ILLINOIS. š 

Convextroxs. The Van Buren cofivention at 
Springfield nominated A. W. Snyder as their candi- 
date for governor; and on the 6th ballot, John Moore, 
of McLean, was nominated for the office of lieut. 
governor. Forty-three counties were not represent- 
ed in convention. 

The whigs have decided not to hold a convention 
to nominate state officers, as,on a comparison of 
views, it is found that they are all for gen. Joseph 
Duncan for governor, There is some disagreement 
yet with regard to lieutenant governor, but it is be- 


lieved that all will be harmonized without a conven- 
tion. í 


The editor of the Alton 
Telegraph, writing from Springficld, says, that on 
inquiring at the auditor's office, he was informed 
that no official record whatever had been kept of the 
amount of bonds issued, the purposes for which is- 
sued, nor of their numbers, and that the only means 
of obtaining the information desired, was by exami- 
ning the reports vhich, from time to time, have been 
made to the legislature. 


FLORIDA. 

Walcahoosy has come in at Filatka with 37 In- 
dians, and the Creeks have had a talk with Colonel 
Garland; they have all promised to come in under 
their chief Octaoocee. Eighteen Mickasukies have 
remained, and they say will not come in at all, but 
will fight it out. They have killed two of the dele- 
gates from Arkansas, in the vicinity of Canncassasay. 

Two Indians who were sent from Fort Fanning on 
the 19th of November, were found dead on the road 
leading towards the Esteen-hatchee river, by a dœ 
tachment of the 3d infantry, which arrived at Fort 


AMOUNT OF BONDS. 


demand at the pro- | Fanning the 27th. From the appearance of the bo- 


dies, they must have been murdered on the day after 
they departed from the fort. 

Tiger Tail is at Fort Fanning—efforts were made 
to excite him to revenge the murder of his two men; 
He would do nothing till be 


mpa. 
The expedition of lieut. G. Ww Patten to the head 
waters of the St. John’s, after an absence of ten days, 
returned to Fort Melicn on the 8th inst. The coun- 
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try south of Lake Harney was inundated, and it was 
next to impossible to ascertain the true channel. The 
consequence was that the canoes were frequently en- 
tangled amid intricacies from which it was difficult 
to liberate them. Lieut. Patten examined several 
laces, on two of which he discovered fields contain- 
ing sweet potatoes, Lima beans, peppers, &c. which 
the Indians had planted during the summer. The In- 
dians, however, had left the islands, probably to join 
the forces of Sam Jones or Halleck Tustenuggee. 
Lieut. Col. Riley had arrived at Fort Pierce, and 
was daily expected by the land route to Fort Mellon. 
[Savannah Republican. 


a _ 
THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Transmilling a report upon the state of the finances. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Dec. 20, 1841. 

Sır: In obedience to the directions of the act of 
congress of the 10th of May, 1800, entitled “an act 
supplementary to the act entitled ‘an act to establish 
the treasury department,’ ” the secretary of the trea- 
sury respectfully submits the following report: 

I. Of the public revenue and expenditure. 

The balance in the treasury on the Ist of January, 
1841, (exclusive of the amount deposited with the 
states, trust funds, and indemnities, and the amount 
due from banks which failed in 1837), was, as stated 
in the report of the secretary of the treasury submit- 
ted to congress of the 3d day of June last $987,345 03 
The receipts into the treasury during the first three 

quarters of the present year amount 

to $23,467,072 52 


Viz: 
From customs $10,847,557 44 
From lands 1,104,063 06 


From miscellaneous and 


incidental sources 90,691 69 
From bonds of Bank of U. 

States 662,049 47 
From banks which fail- 

ed in 1837 51,127 30 


From treasury notes, per 

act 31st March, 1840 1,524,703 80 
From treasury notes per 

act of 15th Feb. 1841 5,956,932 90 
From loan, per act of 

21st of July, 1841 3,229,946 86. 
The receipts for the fourth quirter, it 

is estimated, will amount to 


$6,943,095 25 
Viz: 


From customs 4,000,000 00 
From lands 350,000 00 
From miscellaneous and 

incidental sources 30,000 00 
From bonds of Bank of U. 

States 10,215 23 
From treasury notes 230,000 00 
From loan— 


Received $2,202,780 02 
Estimate for 
balance qr. 100,000 00 
——-—— 2,302,780 02 
Making the total estimated receipts for 
the year $30,410,167 77 


And, with the balance in the treasury 
on the Ist of January last, an aggre- 
gate of 31,397,512 80 
The expenditures for the three first quarters of the 
Been year have amounted to $24,734,346 97 
iz: 
Civil list, foreign inter- 
course and miscella- 


neous 84,615,363 81 
Military service 10,834,104 45 
Naval service 4,229.986 94 


Treasury notes redeem- 

ed, including interest 5,027,811 13 
Public debt 27,030 64 
The expenditures for the 4th quarter 

are estimated, on data furnished by 

the respective departments, at 

Viz: 

Civil, miscellaneous, and 

foreign intercourse $1,581,205 44 
Military service 3,169,773 54 
Naval service 1,966,560 80 


7,290,723 73 


Interest on Joan 70,000 00 
Principal and intercst on 
treasury notes 503,183 95 


Making 


And leaving a deficit to be provided for 
on the Ist January, 1842 


failure in effecting more than a portion of the loan 


authorised by congress at tts last session, shonid be 


32,025,070 70 


) $627,557 99 
It being essential that this deficit, arising from the 


vided for by means that might be at once availa- 
e, it is recommended that an immediate issue of 
treasury notes be authorised, to meet the emergency. 
I. Ofthe estimates of the public revenue and expenditures 
- for the year 1842. 
The receipts for the year 1842 are estimated as 
follows: 
From customs 419,000,000 09 
(Arising from duties accruing in 
184], and payable in 1842 $3,400,000 
From duties accruing and payable 
in 1842 415,600 00). 
Treasury notes 
Miscellaneous sources 


50,000 00 
150,000 00 


19,200,000 00 
rom which deduct the estimated de- 
ficiency on the first of January, 1842 627,559 90 

: PERES 
Leaving this amount applicable to the 
service of the year 1842 
The expenditures for the year 1842, 
including $7,000,000 for the redemp- 
tion of treasury notes, are estimat- 
ed at 


18,572,440 10 


32,791,010 78 


Leaving to be provided for this amount 14,218,570 68 
The receipts from the customs for the year 1842 
depending for their amount upon the action of con- 
gress at its present session, in the adjustment of the 
tariff, it is not practicable to form estimates of the re- 
venue which may be derived from that source with 
much precision. Those now submitted have in view 
the present rates of duty, and their final reduction to 
20 per cent. ad valorem after the 30th of June next. 
The scale of duties thus established, has been neces- 
sarily assumed as the basis of calculation for the re- 
mainder of the year 1842, estimated with reference 
to the anticipated importations of that year, compar- 
ed with the average importations of former years. 

In the estimated receipts, the amount which will 
come into the treasury from the sales of the public 
lands in 1842 has been excluded, as the act of con- 
gress of the 4th of September Jast directs its distri- 
bution among the several states and territories. 

With regard to receipts from the loan already au- 
thorised by law, it is to be remarked that, owing to 
the short period which is to clapse before it becomes 
redeemable, together with the unsettled state of the 
money market, it would not be safe to expect that 
any considerable portion wil] be obtained, for the ser- 
vice of the year 1842, before the expiration of the time 
limited for effecting it. 

The law authorising the issue of treasury notes 
also expiring early in 1842, not more than $50,000, 
it is supposed, can be made available from that 
source. 

In estimating the expenditures of the year 18492, it 
is assumed that no other appropriations will be made 
than those now submitted in the estimates from the 
several departments; and that the balance of those 
appropriations unexpended at the end of the year, 
1842, will be equal to that at the close of the present 
year. 

It is proper further to remark that estimates of ex- 
penditures can only be made for such as may be re- 
quired under existing laws, and arise in the ordinary 
operations of the government. The power of appro- 
priation, as well as the power of raising revenue, be- 
ing at all times in the hands of congress, this depart- 
ment cannot found estimates upon its own sense of 
what the public interest may be thought to require, 
especially at a time when the condition of the coun- 
try may be supposed to call for more than ordinary 
means of defence and security. 

The amount required for surveys of the public 
lands, and the compensation of the officers employed 
in that branch of the public service, being payable 
out of the procceds of the sales of those lands, 1s not 
included in this estimate of expenditure. 

To meet the deficiency in the year 1842, amount- 
ing to $14,218,570 68, it is respectfully recommend- 
ed congress to authorise— 

1. An extension of the term within which the re- 
sidue, not yet taken, of the loan alrcady authorised 
shall be redeemable, amounting to, say $6,500,000. 

2. The re-issuc of the treasury notes heretofore 
‘authorised by law, amounting to $5,000,000. 

3. The balance still required, of $9,718,570 68, 
together with an additional sum of 92,000,000, (a 
surplus decimed necessary in the treasury to meet 
emergencies of the public service), to be supplied 
from imposts upon such forcign articles imported as 
| may be selected, with due regard to a rigid restric- 
tion in amount to the actual wants of the govern- 
ment, and a proper economy in its administration. 

HME Readjustment of the tariff. 

The last reduction of duties on imports provided 
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limmadiately after the 20th June noxt. From ihat day 


bnd 


for by the act of the 2d March, 1833, will take effect 
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no duty will exist on any imported article excecding 
twenty per cent. ad valorem; and certain other legal 
provisions of the same act, of great importance, are to 
come into operation at the same time. 

One of them is the enactment which, after that pe- 
riod, requires all dutics to be paid in ready money; 
thus putting an end to the system of credits which has 
prevailed from ‘the first establishment of this go- 
vernment; a system which, however necessary or con- 
venient in the infancy of our commerce, when the 
mercantile capital of the country was inconsiderable, 
and a strong desire was felt to foster and encourage 
forcign trade by all practicable means, may at the 
present day well yield to the important objects to be 
secured by cash payments. __ 

Another, deemed at the same time an essential pro- 
vision of the act, is that which declares that, after 
June, 1842, all duties on imported articles shall be 
assessed upon the value of such articles at the port 
where the same shall be entered, under such regula- 
tions as shall be prescribed by law. Hitherio, 
throughout the whole history of the government, the 
cost or value in the foreign market has been assumed 
as the basis for the calculation of ad valorem duties, 
and to this cost or value certain additions have heen 
made, supposed to be equivalent to the charges of im- 
portation. But undervaluations abroad, frauds, real 
or supposed, in invoices, and the unjust advantages 
which were believed to exist in the hands of forvign 
manufacturers, who had become, in fact, themselves 
the importers into the country of a large proportion 
of the manufactured goods from Europe, led congress 
to look to a home valuation for security as well to the 
American importing merchant as to the revenue, 
and to the producers of similar articles in the United 
States. : 

The legal effect of the act of 1833 would seem to 
be, to abolish the practice, after, June 30th, of asses- 
sing duties upon invoices or foreign valuation; and, 
therefore, if congress shall not at this session pre- 
scribe regulations for assessing duties upon a valua- 
tion to be made at the port of entry, or puss some 
law modifying the act of 1833, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether any ad valorem duties can be col- 
lected after the 30th of June. The language of the 
law seems explicit. It is that, “from and after the 
day last aforesaid,” (June 30th, 1842), “the duties 
required to be paid by law on goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, shall be assessed upon the value thereof at 
the port where the same shall be entercd, under 
sirch regulations as shall be prescribed by law.” And 
it is further declared, that so much of any other act 
as is inconsistent with that act shall be and is re- 
pealed. 


The assessment of duties, after the day limited, 
on the basis of the foreign cost or value, is in- 
consistent with the act; and the law authorising it 
must therefore, as it would secm, be considered as 
repealed. 

The act of 1833, as must. be obvious to all con- 
templates no other than ad valorem duties after June, 
1342; for although, in a given case, a specific duty 
may not amount to 20 per cent. on the cost of the ar- 
ticle, yet that fact cannot be ascertained without re- 
ferring to price or value—things constantly fluctuat- 
ing—and much uncertainty, and perhaps confusion, 
would arise, as changes in the market price of arti- 
cles might carry the duty beyond the limit at one pe- 
riod, thouch within it at another. 

Indeed, there can be little room for doubt that it 
was in the contemplation of congress, at the passing 
of the act, that no duties on imports should exist in 
the country after June, 1842, but ad valorem duties. 
Tt must be admitted that this was avery important | 
chance in the whole system of imports into the Unit- ; 
ed States, since it has heretofore been regarded as ` 
the dictate of high prudence and the teaching of ' 
long experience, that, for the prevention of frauds | 
and the security of the revenue, duties ought, as 
far as practicable, to be made not ad valorem, but 
specific. 

Of the essential or peremptory provisions of the 
act, there are two, which, it is not to be disguised,, 
were intended to stand towards each other in the ree 
lation of equivalents or mutual considerations. These 
are the reductions of all duties to twenty percent. ad.: 
valorem, and the assessment of those duties upon a; 
home valuation. It is impossible to read the act ite! 
self, and stil] more impossible to advert to the histo 
ry of the times, without arriving at the most perfect 
conviction that the home valuation was resorted to 
for the purpose of guarding the revenue aguinsi fraud, 
and protecting American manufactures against under 
valuations. There could be no other possible objec 
in this provision. It isa part of the act, therefore, 
connected with another part, and inserted for the pare 
pose of qualifying essentially the operation of thag 
otber part. 1 
But it is highly proper to look at the circumstancad 
which led to the passage of the act of 1833, and 
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record the motives in which it appears to have hady Tt is unquestionably truc, and well worthy of re-, The undersigned is of opinion that the condition of 
its origin. It was the reami of a spirit of compro- | mark, that the act of 1833 was avowedly conserva-|the treasury and of the country demands an augmen- 


mise and conciliation, at a time when considerable 
agitation existed and much diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed. If events shall appear to make it necessary 
to reconsider or readjust the provisions of that law, 
all proceedings towards that end should be conduct- 
ed under the influence of the same spirit. The un- 
dersigned is most deeply impressed with the force of 
these convictions, while offering suggestions to con- 
gress on the subject. He is constrained to admit 
that it has appeared to him that the interest of the 
country required some modification of the act of 
1833. In support of this opinion he would first men- 
tion the great, if not insurmountable difficulties of 
' establishing a home valuation at our various ports, 
without incurring the risk of producing such 
sity in the estimates of value as should not only lead 


to great practical inconvenience, but interfere also, | the experience of other nations, than that the aug- 
in effect, with the constitutional provision that duties | mentation of duties does not augment, in an equal de- | interest, while the debt shall continue, a 


di ver- | ple itself. 


tive in ils objects and character, and, while it was 
designed to remove what was esteemed a grievance 
by one part of the country, it was not intended that 
the interests of any other should be sacrificed by it. 
On the contrary, a reasonable security was intended 
for all. Its true spirit, therefore, will be but carried 
out by acting, under any new state of circumstances, 
with reference to the same great objects, and doing 
justice alike to all. The great principle of that act 
was moderation and conciliation, and this should ne- 
ver be lost sight of. But the measures proper and 
necessary to carry out that principle may be changed, 
if the altered circumstances of the country call for 
such change, without any departure from the prin@- 


tation of the revenue. It cannot but be the true po- 
licy of government to extinguish the amount of debt 
now existing as soon as practicable, and to avoid in- 
creasing it. The creation of debt, by loans and other 
resorts, for revenue to supply deficiencies of regular 
income, cannot but be regarded, in a time of peace, 
as injudicious and objectionable. The general credit 
of the government, always good, has been greatl 

raised, both at home and abroad, by the fact that it 
has fully paid off and discharged the debt created by 
the revolution and by a subseqnent war with Eng- 
land, and wars with the Indian tribes. The preser- 
vation of this high credit is of the utmost importance. 
It must be the necessary reliance of the government, 
if, in the vicissitudes of human affairs, sudden war 
should come upon us, requiring large and immediate 
expenditures. Exact punctuality in the payment of 
its pay- 


Nothing is more established by our experience, and 


on imports shall be equal in all the states. If such ‘gree, the cost of the article to the consumer. In‘ ment so soon as the time of payment arrives, as well 


should be the opinion of congress, then it is clear that i many cases it appears not to increase that cost at all. 


some equivalent is to be provided for the home va- 
luation, or else the whole basis upon which the act 
was expected to rest, as a measure of compromise 
and adjustment, is taken away or displaced. There 
ceases, in that event, to be the mutuality or compro- 
mise of interests evidently intended to be produced 
by placing home valuation as an equivalent against a 
reduction of ad valorem duties. It remains for the 
wisdom of congress to determine whether such equi- 
valent can be found. 

But, in the second place, if congress should be of 
opinion either that home valuation is practicable, or 
that some equivalent and proper substitute may be 
found for it, the undersigned will not disguise his 
opinion that it cannot be regarded as wise, by any 

rtion of the country, as a permanent system of po- 
liey. to augment the amount of revenue, when fur- 
ther exigencies may require such augmentation, by 
raising duties on all articles, including those of abso- 
lute necessity, to the full extent of twenty per cent. 
and preserving that limit, at the same time, as a fix- 
ed barrier against higher duties on any article what- 
ever, even those of mere luxury. Such a plan of 
revenue, if to be regarded as a settled system, appears 
to the undersigned to be unnatural and inconvenient, 
and such as is not likely to promote the best interests 
of the country. , 

The probable effect of the future operation of the 
act of 1833 upon the manufactures and mechanical 
nebati , particularly if no home valu- 
ation be established, and no equivalent for such home 
valuation found, gives rise to inquiry too important to 

rerlooked. 

age fully acknowledged that all duties should be 
laid with primary reference to revenue; and it is ad- 
mitted, without hesitation or reserve, that no more 
money should be raised, under any pretence what- 
ever, than such an amount as is necessary for an 
economical administration of the government. But 
within these limits, and as incidental to the raising 
of such revenue as may be absolutely necessary, it 
js believed that discrimination may be made, and du- 
ties imposed in such manner as tbat, while no part of 
the country will suffer loss or inconvenience, a most 
beneficial degree of protection will be extended to the 
labor and industry of large masses of the people, while 
the whole country will be rendered more prosperous 
in peace, and infinitely stronger and better prepared 
if foreign war should come upon us. The principle 
of discrimination has obtained from the period of the 
foundation of the government. In many cases it 
may be found to be indispensable to the interests of 
the revenue itself; and if, in fixing a system of duties, 
it consists with the best interests and true policy of 
the country so to apportion them among the various 
species of imports as to favor our own manufactures 
at the same time that the revenue itself is benefited, 
and no injustice done to any, it would seem proper 
and wise to reject arbitrary limits and the idea of a 
forced and unnatural uniformity, 

The undersigned feels no difficulty in admitting 
that a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, assessed 
upon the value of imported articles in our own ports, 
would in many instances be a rate sufficiently high 
for the benefit of the revenue, and also afford reason- 
able encouragement to home producers of the same 
articles. As to those, therefore, the object of the 
act of 1833 will be accomplished, if its provision for 
home valuation be carried out by congress. But he 
stil] supposes that there are several descriptions of 
imported manufactures and produce, which would 
well bear a higher duty than twenty per cent. upon 
the home value, and thus yield a greater revenue to 
the government, while, in regard to some of them, it 
will be found that, without such increased duty, the 
labor of large classes, engaged in PoE similar 
. articles, wil) be greatly depressed, if not entirely sup- 
planted. 
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as the known ability and honor of the government, 
are the means of inspiring that general confidence 
which shall at all times enable it to use its credit to 
the greatest advantage. 

e estimated expenditures of the government for 
the coming year will exceed its probable income by 
$14,213,570 68. Should congress authorise a reissue 
sioned prices to fall lower than they were before the | of treasury notes to the amount of $5,000,000, and 
increase of duties was laid. the balance of the loan be disposed of, there will re- 

This result in the operation of trade and business | main a deficit of $2,718,570, for which provision must 
might readily be traced to its causes; but a full expo- | be made by law. But it is not supposed that rape aes 
sition of those causes, and the modes of their opera- | will deem it advisable to restrict the income of the 
tion, would too much swell this report. Suffice it to government to the precise amount of its expenditures. 
say that, when an additional duty is laid on an article į There ought to be a surplus of at least two millions, 
in a country in which that article is extensively con-|to meet unforeseen emergencies in the public ser- 
sumed, the burden always falls in part, and some- i vice; and, should even the proceeds of the sales of 
times, as experience has shown, altogether, upon the | the public lands be withdrawn from the states, a re- 
foreign producer. The foreign producer must sell; ' ference to the receipts from that source in the last 
and if, in the place of sale, he finds an article produ- | and present years will show that a deficiency in the 
ced on the spot which comes into advantageous com- | revenue, to meet the wants of the government, must 
aes ion with his own by reason of paying no duties, | still remain. 
ie still must sell, and, for the sake of being able to do! The state of the national affairs, the disposition of 
it, he must be content to bear the burden of the du- | the government, in which, it is believed, the people 
ties himself. The duty borne by the forcign produc- i fully participate, to put the country into a respectable 
er in such cases is like the charge for transportation |state of defence, and especially to support and 
—it is something which is necessary to bring him into | strengthen the military marine, all appear to suggest 
the market of competition. Analogous instances oc- | the propriety of such increase of dutics on articles 
cur in domestic trade. The wheat grower of Indi- | carefully selected as, while the amount shall not bear 
ana, who incurs heavy expenses in conveying his | hard on individuals, by limiting their customary en- 
flour to an Atlantic port, expects no higher price for | joyments, nor oppress nor derange the general busi- 
it when it arrives there than is paid fur flour of the ; ness of the country, shall yet supply the treasury, not 
same quality to producers in the immediate ncigh- | extravagantly or excessively, but yet Ea and 
borhood. The cost of transportation, therefore, does | justly for all the great purposes of national defence. 
not operate so much to raise the price at the place of , Economy, that great public virtue, which is so essen- 
sale as to diminish it at the place of production.— | tially proper to be practised by republican govern- 
Now, the great law which regulates prices, by de- | ments, would be but half exercised if, while on the 
mand and supply, is sternly observed in cases of fo- one hand it avoids al) unnecessary expenditure, it 
reign importation, as in this instance of domestic | does not on the other make a reasonable and judici- 


Very often the price to the consumer is kept down, 
notwithstanding an increase of duties, partly by the 
greater supply of the home production, and partly by 
the reduction of the price in the foreign market. It 
is believed, indeed, that there have been cases in 
which the joint operation of the two causes has occa- 


trade. The undersigned cannot forbear to add, that | ous provision for such expenditures as are unavoida- 
vastly the Po proportion of the agricultural po- ble. All which is respectfully submitted, 
pulation of the United States is obliged to rely main- - W. FORWARD, 


secrelary of the treasury. 
Hon. J. White, speaker house of representatives. 
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Jy upon the home market for a sale of its products, 
although a large part of those products (wheat, for 
instance) is such as often enters extensively into the 
consumption of the world. The quantity of flour and 
Indian corn exported from this country is altogether 
inconsiderable, in comparison with the quantity con- 
sumed in the large cities and manufacturing towns, 
which have either entirely grown up or added large- 
ly to their population under the influence of Jaws of 
congress, passed since the end of the last war, upon 
domestic labor and industry. The immense inter- 
change of products, all being the result of labor, 
which now takes place betwecn the producers of sub- 
sistence and the population above mentioned, shows 
the advantage which one class is to the other, and the 
essential importance to both of preserving their ex- 
isting relations. If the consumption of flour and 
grain in the manufacturing districts, especially the 
north and east, decline, to that extent there is an ab- 
solute loss to the wheat and corn grower, since the 
quantity consumed by them will find a market no- 
where else. To say nothing, in this connexion, of 
the incalculable importance of a home market to the 
peace of the great article of cotton, and limiting 

is remarks to the grain growers alone, the under- 
signed cannot but persuade himself that all will see 
and acknowledge the great value to that class of pro- 
ducers of the northern and eastern market—the only 
considerable market, indeed, which is permanently 
open to them upon the face of the earth. 


So long as the policy of other countries shall con- 
tinue to exclude the products of our agriculture from 
their ports, and thus deny to us the advantage of a 
fair reciprocity in trade, it would appear to be equal- 
ly the dictate of policy und of justice to our people 
to secure to them, as far as may be reisan oly and 
properly done, a market of consumption for their 
produce in their own country. 


SENATE. 

DecemBerR 20. The president announced that the 
select committee on printing consisted of Messrs. 
Mangum Merrick and Young. 

Mr. Mangum respectfully asked to be excused from 
serving upon the committee, but subsequently with- 
drew his request. 

Mr. Wright presented a memorial from a large 
number of merchants of the state of N. York, pray- 
ing for certain amendments to the bankrupt law, 
passed at the last session of congress; which was re- 
ferred to the committce on the judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Mr. Calhoun presented the memorial of the cham- 
ber of commerce of the city of Charleston, adverse 
to the general bankrupt law; also, a memorial of the 
chamber of commerce of Charleston, relative to steam 
vessels of war; also, a memorial asking for a post 
route from Charleston to Memphis. . 

Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, asking for several important 
alterations in the bankrupt law; and requesting a re- 

eal of the act if the amendments shall not be made. 

e said that he was extremely happy to find that this 
inestimable class of individuals had at length found 
it to be proper to have a bankrupt law applicable to 
banking institutions. ; 

Mr. Buchanan presented the memorial of the cham 
ber of commerce of Philadelphia, asking for the osta- 
blishment of a light on the break-water in the Dels- 
ware. 


a cn 


Mr. Barrow presented the resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Louisiana, with regard to increasing the sa- 
lary of the judge of the United States district court 
of that state; also, in relation to the military defence 
of New Orleans, and the propriety of the general 

vernment sending a steam ship into the Gulf of 

exico, for the purpose of protecting the commerce 
of the Mississippi. A 

Mr. King presented a memorial from the citizens 
of Alabama, designating the Falls of Tallapoosa as 
the most eligible site for the proposed armory on the 
western and southwestern waters. 

Mr. Siurgeon presented the petition of Jonathan 
Wright and. others, of Spring Garden, Philadelphia, 
praying that the canstitution of the United States may 

e so altered as to entitle al] men to liberty and hap- 
piness. 

On the motion of Mr. King the petition was laid 
on the table. . 

Mr. Woodbury presented the preamble and resolu- 
tions of a meeting held at Halifax Court-house, Va. 
expressing disapprobation of the late extra session of 
congress, and a strong doubt whether the measures 
then passed furnished the relief which was intended; 
and asking for the re-enactment of the sub-treasury 
law and a repeal of the distribution act. 

Petitions and memorials were further presented. 

-~ Mr. Mouton said that, at the extra session, the me- 
mortal of Monsieur Gonon, relative to the system of 
telegraphing, was referred to the committee on mili- 
tary affairs. As the subject was one of vast import- 
ance to the country, he would suggest that the com- 
mittee again take up the subject; and he expressed 
a hope that it would be found worthy their earliest 
attention. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, submitted a resolution, which 
was adopted, instructing the committee on finance to 
inquire into the expediency of making an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses arising out of the treaty 
between the United States and the Miami Indians. 

Mr. Wright introduced a bill to amend and conti- 
nue in force an act to incorporate the inhabitants of 
the city of Washington. He said that he presented 
this bill at the solicitation of gentlemen who consti- 
tuted a committee on the part of a number of the ci- 
tizens, and he was directed by these gentlemen to ask 
that the bill be referred to the committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that it be printed. 


Mr. Evans, from the committee on finance, report- 
ed, without amendment, the house bill making an ap- 
propriation for defraying, in , the expenses of the 
government for the year 1842, and asked the senate 
to consider it at this time. 

Mr. King inquired, whether he understood the se- 
nator as saying that he had reported the bill without 
amendment? If so, he objected to its consideration, 
because he could sce no propricty in paying them- 
selves while others were neglectéd. He observed 
that they all knew it would be much surer to amend 
this bill and pass it through, than to get a second bill 
passed. He knew that the task of preparing amend- 
ments to this bill would be laborious, but he felt him- 
self bound to undertake it. He, however, believed 
that no good could result, unless by ah amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. Woodbury said that attempts to have appropri- 
ations made in accordance with the views of the se- 
nator from Alabama, had often been made, but al- 
ways failed. He apprehended that the views of both 
the senators could be accomplished, and that congress 
could now make appropriation for what was actually 
due; and before more became due, they could make 
another appropriation. 

Mr. Teppan hoped that the bill would be postponed 
80 as to enable the senator from Alabama to prepare 
his amendment; and, with that view, he would move 
that the bill be Jaid on the table. ) 

_The question was‘ then taken, but the motion was 
disagreed to; and the bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

The following bills were reported back to the se- 
nate from the committees to which they had been se- 
verally referred: 

_ Mr. Smith, of Indiana, from the committee on pub- 
lic lands, reported a bill to establish an additional 
land district in the state of Alabama; a bill for the 
relief of the Selma and Tennessee rail road company; 
and a bill to authorise the state of Louisiana to sell 

c lands heretofore appropriated for school purposes. 

Mr. Huntington, from the committee on commerce, 
Teported a bill allowing drawbacks on goods export- 

a in original packages from the United States to 
Chihuahua and Santa Fe. 

r. Pierce, from the committee on pensions, re- 
ported a bill to provide for certain Cherokee Indian 
Pensioners. 

_ On motion of Mr. Huntington, the senate then went 
into an executive session and, after some time spent 


therein, the doors were opened, and the senate ad- 
Journed. 


Decemser 21. Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, ap- | 


peared in his seat. z 

Sundry petitions respecting slavery were present- 
ed, and on motions to receive them ordered to lie on 
the table. l l 

Mr. Linn, in pursuance of notice, introduced a bill 
to repeal the act to distribute the proceeds of the 
public lands among the states, and to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights, and to appropriate the revenue from that 
source for the defence of the country. He was not 
certain that it should be referred to the committee on 
public lands, as that committee were adverse to the 
project; he would prefer its being sent to the com- 
mittee on military affairs. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, said that at the last session 
the subject had been referred to the committee of 
which he was chairman; he had reported the bill, 
and it had become a law. Should the bill be refer- 
red to the committee on the public lands, he would 
do his duty, but his mind must undergo a radical 
change, which he did not anticipate, or he should re- 
commend that the bill be reported back to the senate 
with the recommendation that it do not pass. ‘The 
distribution law had not yet taken effect, and he felt 
willing to see its operation before he acted on the 
question of repeal. He spoke for himself, and not 
for the other’members of the committee on the pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr. Linn then moved its reference to the commit- 
tee on military aftairs. 

Mr. Calhoun said the law of parliament went so 
far as to say that no committee should have charge 
of a subject who were opposed to the measure to be 
considered. [t had been deemed even as in violation 
of the law to appoint one member upon a committee 
who was known to be opposed to the whole measure. 
Mr. C. therefore suggested that the bill should be 
referred to a special committee of five or seven, he 
should prefer seven. There was, he said, no more 
reason for referring the bill to the committee on mi- 
litary affairs than to the committee on finance. He 
would make the motion himself, but tbat he prefer- 
red that the senator from Missouri (Mr. Linn) should 
be placed at the head of the committee. 


Mr. Linn said that he bad much to do in looking 
after the interests of his own constituents; but if the 
senator thought proper to refer it to a select com- 
mittee he should not object. By taking from the 
treasury the means which the distribution bill placed 
there, we atforded but little means of relief to the 
states themselves. 

Mr. L. hoped the senate would take the subject up, 
and reconsider it. He wanted acool, deliberate in- 
vestigation of this subject, and other great and lead- 
ing subjects connected with it. The nation demand- 
ed this at our hands. Mr. L. said further, in regard 
to war, that he thought there was great and serious 
danger of its coming upon us, and he begged that the 
country would prepare herself to meet the danger, 
come when it might. 

Mr. Pierce said that from the tone of the pubtic 
press every where, there was a demand that the 
country should be placed in a condition of defence. 
He had heard it stated by gentlemen of great expe- 
rience in the land and naval service of the country, 
that the country was not now in as good a condition 
as it was at the commencement of the late war. He 
hoped the bill would go toa select committee. 


Mr. Allen hoped that the senate would not act upon 
this matter before acting upon a matter of prior 
consideration—the apportionment of representatives 
among the people. Many of the state legislatures 
were now in session, and unless congress acted on it 
speedily it would be necessary for them to convene 
an extra session of the state legislatures for the pur- 
pose of acting upon the apportionment of congress. 
He hoped congress would act upon this subject now, 
and the distribution question afterwards. 


Mr. Calhoun hoped again that it would be referred 

to a select committee. The military committee re- 

| presented one branch of the defences of the country; 
the naval committee another branch, and the bill be- 

fore the senate embraced objects beyond the province 

of either of those committees. It involved questions 

of finance, caiculation, &. He would suggest that 

‘the cominittce be composed of one member of the 
committee of military affairs, one from the commit- 

tee on naval affairs, one from the committee of finance, 

and the majority favorable to the proposition. 


Mr. C. also said that he felt a deep solicitude upon 
this subject. The state he represented had made a 
unanimous movemeut upon this subject. They had 
pronounced the bill unconstitutional, and had refus- 
cd by a large vote in the popular branch of the legis- 
lature to receive the quota apportioned to South Ca- 
rolina. The senate, by as large a vote, would second 
the action of the popular branch of the legislature. 
For these reasous he felt a deep solicitude in the 
question. 
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Mr. Preston said he was utterly averse to the re- 
ference of this subject to the committee on military 
affairs. It was not germain to that committec. He 
could see no reason why the senate should not act 
upon tbe bill without any reference. In regard to 
what had been said by the senator from New Hamp- 
shire, (Mr. Pierce), he was ready to second any ef- 
forts thich could be carried into effect. We should 
remember, however, in our wish to gain physically 
more strength than we have, that we do not destroy 
that vigor necessary to sustain the internal strength 
of the country. Our treasury presented a most ex- 
traordinary condition, and by the report before us, it 
might be seen that the deficit of the coming year 
would be fourteen millions, and that we should want 
more than we could get from commerce, from the 
public domain, and from all the sources of revenue 
in our reach. With all this, we should be compelled 
to borrow. In regard to the principle of distribution, 
he regarded it as unwise. Unconstitutional he did 
not believe it; but, being unwise, he agreed with his 
friend from Missouri, that the senate should retrace 
its steps as soon as it could. 

Mr. Buchanan advocated a reference to a select 
committee, but regarded it as a little matter to what 
committee it was referred; for, go where it would, 
unless senators materially changed their minds, it 
went to its death. Like the senator from South Ca- 
rolina, Mr. Buchanan said that he too had been shock- 
ed at the condition of the treasury as shown in the 
report of the secretary of the treasury. We found 
ourselves fourtecn millions minus our wants; and yet 
in this condition of the treasury it was proposed to 
give the states the miserable pittance which they 
would receive under the distribution bill. Mr. B. 
said he agreed with the senator from South Carolina 
in another thing also; and that was, that the finances 
of the country should be in a good condition before 
there could be a vigorous prosecution of a war with 
any power. The finances of the country should be 
in a healthy state, if we would have the country ina 
Ste condition in the way of preparation -for war. 

onomy was necessary; and, he was surprised to 
see the postmaster general proposing a debt of eight 
millions to bring the rail road companies to terms. ' 
The report of the secretary of the navy had proposed 
also to increase our navy to half the size of the Bri- 
tish navy, when, as was well known, the expense in 
our service for every man and every gun was two- 
fold what it was in Great Britain. i 


Mr. Linn withdrew his motion to refer to the com- 
mittee on military affairs, and moved its reference to 
a select committee. | . 

Mr. King expressed himself gratified at hearing 
what had been said by the senator from South Caroli- . 
na (Mr. Preston) in regard to the distribution bill. 
He took pleasure in saying that the little state from 
which he came would not acccept this bounty from 
the general government. They believed it belonged 
to the general government; was necessary for its de- 
fences; would save us from a high tariff, and there- 
fore should not be received. He hoped the senator 
would carry out the views of the people, and repudi- 
ate the bill which they had repudiated. He had no 
doubt that the senators who voted for this bill, voted 
for it honestly, and in the belief that it would mate- 
rially relieve the states. In reference to the question 
of the defences of the country, he would not consent 
to vote for stinted appropriations because the finances 
were embarrassed. In the present aspect of affairs, 
when the nation was threatened, he was for making 
liberal appropriations for the common defence. By 
neglecting them, when the danger came, more might 
beelost in a single night than the expenditure of years. 


Mr. Mengum denied that it was parliamentary to 
refer a question like this to acommittee the majority 
of whom were favorable to the proposition. The 
uestign presented was the naked one of repeal. 
here was no question for any reference; or, if an 
one was required, it was proper that the bill should 
go to the committee on public lands. In regard to 
what had been said by the senator from Alabama, he 
denied that the public mind had been expressed ad- 
versely to this object. He stood here for one, in fet- 
ters, as it were, upon this subject. Mr. Mangum also 
expressed himself strongly upon the subject of war, 
which had been irrelevantly alluded to by many se- 
nators. He beKeved there was no danger of war, 
and it was only the visionary ideas of glory which 
prompted men to talk of this subject as they did. 
Men who desired to gain eclat by their reports, who 
wished to draw attention to the great matter of war, 
were exciting the public mind by these inflammatory 
appeals. 

Mr. Barrow advocated a reference to the select 
committee, and the formation of such a committee as 
would give those who called themselves democrats 
the majority. He should vote against repeal, and he 
wanted no better argument to sustain his own side of 
the question than just such an argument as would be 
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parliamentary manual which required a paar nae The memorial presented a state of facts to the senate |ready unanimously expressed by the senate in the 
‘The rule, according to Jetferson’s manual, would re- which ought to excite alarm, and which called for | case of the kaieret b 
quire that the select committee should be composed such action on the part of congress as would place | newed expression of opinion, the committee would 
of a majority of the friends of distribution. If the the country in a proper condition of defence. I 
rule was regarded, nothing else could be done. The. Mr. Preston said the chairman of the committee on 
only benefit of commitment would be to get a select foreign relations was accidently absent. He had no | ferred to the committee on foreign relations. 
committee to make a report favorable to the question doubt that he should speak the sentiments of that; Mr. Preston asked leave to introduce a resolution 
of repeal. Mr. R. denied also the truth of the re- committee, for the chairman, and as a member of | to appoint a joint committee to superintend the plac- 
mark laid down by the senator from Alabama, that that committee. The subject had been long before j ing of the statue in the rotundo, and to direct the 
the public judgment had been given against this mea- the government. The course which this government | details of the pedestal. In presenting this resolu- 
sure. If that senator could convince him that what had adopted, and which the British government had | tion, he took occasion to say that the present posi- 
he said was true, he would retrace his steps. His: adopted also, required some new action in the way j tion of the statue exhibits it ina most unfavorable, 
mind was unbiassed upon this matter, and open to of diplomacy. He did not believe the case presented | and indeed painful point of view, being directly un- 
conviction. The only position favorable to a fair- to the senate could be a serious cause of collision be- | der the centre light, throwing the countenance and 
and candid discussion was to discuss it in committee tween the two governments; and for this obvious rea- | neck into a cross shadow, which is removed at no 
of the whole. | Son, that the ground which the British government) time of the day. Besides, the pedestal is so hi 
In regard to the report of the secretary of the trea-' had taken was in direct violation of the law of na-|that a just point of view cannot be obtained while it 
sury, which had been alluded to ina manner to create | tions. The opinion of a former ministry he believed | occupies the centre. It is known that the artist 
a panic in the public mind, he thought that exagve-' would be reversed by the present ministry, who were | never intended it for this central position, and it is 
rated notions had been advanced. This $14,000,000 ' known to be liberal and enlightened. He cherished | due tohim,to the subject, and to the public taste, 
deficiency grew out of the issue of the treasury notes an earnest desire to continue the amicable relations | that every advantage of position be given to this 
authorised by the late administration, and the inabi- between the two governments, and did not believe | monument of national gratitude and national art. 
bility of the department to negotiate the loan autho- that the case would necessarily create a state of col- | He did not pretend to any skill in matters of taste or 
rised at the special session of congress. , | lision between the two governments. When thejthe fine arts, and could estimate such productions 
Messrs. Archer and Prentiss, who spoke very briefly, case was properly presented to the British govern- ; only by the effect produced upon his natural sensi- 
took the same view of the case, and opposed not only ment, he believed they would act in a spirit of jus- | bilities; and, estimating this statue in that way, he 


the reference to either of the standing committees, tice, and in respect for the law of nations. 
but to a select committce, or to any committee what-: Mr. Rires said he should not say much on the pre- 
j ‘sent occasion, not regarding an incidental question į 


ever. 
The debate continued until half past three o’clock, ' like the one of reference the proper occasion for 

when the question recurring upon: r cference to a se- sneh remarks. He considered that the present ela 

lect committee, it was decided in the negative as fol-; tions between this government and the government 


lows: ‘of Great Britain as i 

l c precarious, and made so by the 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Buchanan, | action of the British government in reference to the 

Calhoun, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton,’ recent acts of that government in a case of an insur- 


. = a ye oye = Poio Y. . I . 
oe Fappan, Wiliams, Wood rectionary movement. These cases, that of the Ca- 
33 n * 


NAYS—Messre. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, | roline, and that involving the right of search of our 
Choate, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, vessels on the coast of Africa, all admonished us to 
Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Morchead, Phelps. Porter, , be prepared for any emergency that might happen. 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmona, Smith, of Indiana, Jn regard to the memorial presented, he thought that 
Southard. White, Wood bridge—24. no immediate action should be expected, as a sub- 

Mr. Huntington, from the committee on commerce, sequent case would come up—that of the Creole— 
reported a bill increasing the pay of officers of reve-, which would throw open the whole subject anew, 
nue cutters, when employed in the navy, with certain | and doubtless lead to new negotiations upon the me- 
amendments. — f rits of the whole question. 

The vice president laid before the senate the com-| Mr. Calhoun regretted that so much had been said 


munication from the treasury department, giving in i nN 
detail the plan of a fiscal agent; which, on motion of | ob peace and war, bul as otier gentemen Dar pi 


abe : ` | pressed their opinions he would express his. He did 
eae wae daid on Hie taple, Apa ormered te DE iat believe, then, that there was any immediate dan- 


And then the senate adjourned ger of war. There would be none if the proper 


et ae grounds were taken by this government. There were 
Decemper 22. Mr. Henderson, of Mississippi, ap- | strong peace parties in both countrics, and the in- 
peared in his seat. 


terests of both were for peace. Ifthe questions gt 
Mr. Barrow presented the memorial of the New! issue were properly met, there would be no danger. 
Orleans insurance company, representing that they! He had heard it stated that the country was net in s0 
are the insurers of a number of slaves, the property | good a condition for war now as it was in 1812. He 
of a citizen of the United States, who were rescued; believed nothing of this; but, if it was true, what a 
from the wreck of the vessel in which they were: picture of facts did it present to this nation? We 


l ies of the place, whereby they 
r compelled to pay the amount of their policy; and 
praying that measures may be taken to obtain re- 
s3. 
a Barrow said that it would be seen that the 
uestion presented was a most important one. The 
ritish government claimed a power which we at 
the south deny that our own government possesscs. 
They claim the right to search our own vessels, to 
take from them our own property, and to dispose of 
it as they see fit. It was time this question was met 
and contested by this government, so that we might 
know what we had to expect. Mr. B. moved its re- 
ference to the committee on foreign relations. 

Mr. Calhoun seconded the motion. ‘The case was 
that of the Creole, he believed. 

Mr. Barrow. No; of the Formosa, which occurred 
eight months since, the property being that of a gen- 
tleman removing from 

Mr. Calhoun. It involves the same principle. It 
would be remembered that some years since he pre- 
sented resolutions to this body, which,.atter due con- 
sideration, were unanimously adopted. ‘Those reso- 
lutions expressed the opinion of the senate, and he 
would not pursue the subject at this time. Before 
the session closed the case of the Creole would, no 
doubt, come up, and the whole principle be again 
laid before congress. He trusted the committee on 
foreign relations would give the subject an carly and 
careful consideration, so that we might know where 
we stood upon this momentous subject. 

Mr. King said the subject had before been brought 
to the attention of the senate in the resolutions of 
the senator from South Carolina. Step by step 
since then the thing had gone on, until recently, as 


seen by the newspapers, slaves in a state of mutiny | from which these vessels came. ‘The case ho had | 


| 
irginia to Louisiana. man who had an American heart in his bosom, whose 


tele taken to a British port, and there set at li-! must begin by administering the government proper- 


ly at home. The property of the country must be 
better taken care of than it was. For twenty years 
past the government had been badly administered, 
and mainly growing out of extravagance which ex- 
travagance grew out of the tarif of 1828, which 
made money as plenty as dirt. 

He was‘sorry to see, too, that the present se- 
cretary of the treasury had presented us a tariff re- 
port—a protective report, filled with all the slang 
which had been written upon this subject for many 
years past, and which showed the secretary of the 
treasury to be very far behind the times. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. C. expressed himself strongly in regard to 
the Creole case. He considered the outrage as one 
without a parallel. He believed when fairly pre- 
sented to the British government the case would be 
one which would show so great an outrage that it 
would be redressed. Jf it was not, there was nota 


hand would not be raised against it. 

Mr. Barrow wished the case he had presented to 
be acted upon its own merits. He wished the senate 
to speak, and the house of representatives also, that 
the nation might hear, and the governinent of Great 
Britain know, what were our opinion and our de- 
termination upon the subject. Great Britain had un- 


dertaken to draw a distinction between property in 


a, e a a 


would take upon himself to say, that, having seen 
most of the standard worksof ancient and modern 
sculpture, he had hardly ever been impressed with a 
deeper conviction of the power of the art, or a 
greater admiration of its achievements, than by this 
sculpture. In short, (said Mr. P.) I consider it as a 
very noble work, worthy of the national gratitude, 
which it is intended to commemorate, and of the 
illustrious subject which it represents. There is a 
sublimity almost awful in the general a ea 
and the details are of such high and exquisite finish 

that if any mutilated portion of this majestic statue 
were exhibited in the workshops of Europe, as hav- 
ing been dug up in Italy or Greece, it would be as- 
signed to the Drightest names of antiquity. With 
this opinion of the work, Mr. P. said he could not 
but be anxious that all the accompaniments and inci- 
dents should, as far as possible, conform to and illus- 
trate it; and therefore le proposed the following re- 
solution which was unanimously agreed to: 

“Resolved, That a juint committee of three members 
to be appoin:ed by the senate and an equal number by the 
house, be appointed, to arrange the placing of the statue 
of Wasiting:un in the rotundo, and to direct the details 
of the pedestal.” 

On motion of Mr. Woodbridge, 

Resolved, That the committee on foreign relations in- 
quire into the expediency of entering into some arrange- 
ment with the government of Great Britain, reciprocal 
in its provisions, for the arrest of fugitives escaping over 
the northern or weetern boundary of the U. Siatea, 
charged with the cominission of any crime or crimea, 
and for the surrender of such fugitives upon reasonable 
requisition to the authorities of the- state or province 
from which such fugitives may have fled: Provided, 
such arrangements do not conprebend cases of pohtcal 
offences mere'y. but be restricted to those which are in 
themselves criminal. 

On motion of Mr. Woodbury, 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
ed to report to the senate a general statement of the 
whole of the exports and imports during the year end- 
ing the 30th Sepiember, 1841, furnishing estimates for 
those ports froin which the returns are not yet complete. 

On motion, the senate adjourned. 


DecemBer 23. Memorials and petitions having 
been disposed of, among them one from the board of 
health of the city of Washington praying the erec~ 
tion of a hospital in that city, 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 

Resolved, 'Vhat the committee on the poea be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
salary of the district judge from the sum of $1,000, his 
present sulary, to that uf $1,500, the salary of the :upe- 
rior judge of the state. 

On motion of Mr. Tappan, l 

Resolved, That the seeretary of the treasury be direct- 
cd to report to the senate the amount of the puike debt 


cat this time and on the 3d March last, and the particu- 


lar iteins of such debt. 
On motion of Mr. Benton, : 
Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be di- 
rected to communicate tothe senate a stateinent of the 


slaves and other property, goods, wares and mer- | imports and exports ol gold and silver ena and builion 


chandise. 


was not now safe. If contemptible British officers 
were permitted to trample under foot the law of na- 


The south would be the last who would : 
submit to this distinction. Property at the south | 


annuaily, and ve far back as the records of the treasury 
will permit te game to be niade up; also the annual 
amount of cold and silver coinage in the mint and 


‘branch mints of the United States since the esiablish- 


mentof the mint; also the annual exportation of gold 


tions, and this nation refused to throw its broad man- | and silver coinage of the mint of the United States, with 
tle over us, we should be compelled to fit out crui-|a Jeter of recapitulation, showing the aggregate ander 
sers, and go and destroy Nassau and all those ports j each head. 


Mr. Linn submitted the following: 


Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
edio make a report tothe senate, showing what wonld 
have been the operation of the land distrib-rtinn bill if it 
had been in operation during the vear 1341, and how 
much would have been the distmbutive shares of each 
siate and terntory and the District ot Columbia under 


said biil, aecordime tu the ascertained and estuuated pro-: 


duct of the land sales fur the year. Also. the distribu- 
tive share of cach individual, provided the said revenue 
should have been divided out by the head to the entire 


population of the anion according to the census of 1840; ' 


and how much wonid have been the distributive shares 
of the states, territories, and District of Columbia, and 
individuals, provided all the proper costs and charges 
upon the lands, consisting of Indian annrities payable 
during the vear, and the current purchases of lands 
from Tadians, in addition to other costa and charges, 
named in the di-tribution act, were first deducted before | 
the disuibution should be made. | 

On motion of Mr. Preston 3,000 extra copies of ` 
the report of the plan of the fiscal agent were or-! 
dered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Calhoun, the senate adjourned | 
to meet on Monday next. ! 

DecemBeR 27. The hon. Arthur P. Bagby, se-; 
nator elect from the state of Alabama, in the place 
of Clement C. Clay, resigned, was qualified and took ' 
his seat. 

Mr. Wright presented a petition, signed by a large | 
number of the merchants of New York, praying that | 
a law may be passed to suspend the operation of the | 
bankrupt law, passed at the Jast session, for two 
years from the Ist of February next. He remarked 
that the petition was sent to him by mercantile firms 
of that city, and that the reason why they made this 
request was, principally, on the ground that if the 
law should be put into operation on the Ist of Fe- 
bruary, (so great was the depression and tightness of 
the money market at this time), that property would 
be thrown into market to such an extent as must in- 
evitably cause a great sacrifice of assets. le als» 
stated that the memorial was signed by the presi- 
dents of five several banks. 

Mr. Young introduced a bill to amend the act dis- 
_tributing the proceeds of the public lands among the 
states and to grant pre-emption rights; and a bill 
granting to the state of Illinois an additional quantity 
of land for the completion of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan canal, which was read a first and second time, 
and appropriately referred. 

On motion of Mr. Henderson, 

Resolved, ‘That the conmnittee on the judiciary be in- 
structed tu inquire into the necessity and propriety of 
providing by law for the appointment of a district judge 
of the state of Mississippi, and to assign the present in- 
cuinbent the northern district of area. and to in- 
crease the salary to be received by the judge of each 
district. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, 

Resolved, That the president of the United Sintes be 
requested to inform the senate, if in his opinion it may 
be done wiinout detruanent to the public interests, whe- 
ther any proposition has been made to or received from 
the Brush government since tne 4th March, 1540, re- 
lative toa mutual rehi of search; and, if so, to lay betore 
the senate all che coirespondence, together with any in- 
structions that inay have been given since that ame by 
this goverment io our niinister at Engiaud relating :0 
this subjcet. 

The chair laid before the senate a communication 
from the treasury department, containing the annual 
statement of the commissioner of the land office. 

On motion of Mr. Sinith, it was referred to the 
committee on the public lands. 

Mr. Benien suid, agreeably to the notice he had 
given on Wednesday last, he would ask leave to 
bring in a bill to postpone the operation of the bank- 
rupt law. 

Ir. Benton said that he held that congress had no 
right to pass any such act as it had passed. It was 


nothing but a law for the general abolition of debts ‘the state courts laws which belonged to them, and 


at the will of the debtor. It was one of the acts of 
the extra sessiun, and carried through this chamber 
upon the high-pressure principle. Not an ¿i was al- 
lowed to be dotted, not a ¢ to be crossed, without the 
consent of the friends of the measure. It was a bad 
measure in itself, passed in a bad way, and carried a 
bad meosure along with it. It would receive its de- 
struction from the judiciary or the voice of the peo- 
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' In conclusion, Mr. Benton said if congress would 


proper law, for great reasons—what should be the | 
provisions of the bill. In other countries every bank pass a bill for including corporations, he would go for 


was included which was not specially excepted by it; if not, he would not support it; and he should pre- 
statute, and he apprehended there were not more than | fer to see the present bill repealed. . 

a dozen exceptions in seven or eight hundred institue| Having concluded his remarks, Mr. Benion was 
tions. The extent of the operations of the bill, in- | about to introduce his bill, and the chair to propound 
eluding as it did foreigners and all others, he regard- | the question for a first reading, when Mr. Henderson 
ed as one of the great objections to the bill. Under; briefly replied to the senator from Missouri; and he 
‘our act the debtor was the plaintiff, and procecd-: remarked that, so far from the bill having its origin 
ed against the creditor. If he did not appear and {in influcncing the recent elections, it was introduced 
' prove it up, he lest his debt, and if he did, in the | several years ago by a friend of the senator, (Mr. 
end he lost his debt by the debtor receiving the | Norvell,) and, although the bill underwent many mo- 
certificate of a final discharge. Another thing to, difications, whatever honor was attached to the mea- 
‘which he objected was, that the debtor had an op- {sure belonged to the senator from Michigan. But 
‘portunity to select his time. In England, a man who | the senator from Missouri did not feel himself will- 


luntike the law of Great Britatn. 


lived foolishly, a stoek-jobber, a stock-cambler, and 
one who did not live according to his circumstances, 
could not obtain the benefits of the bankrupt Jaw. 
The act of 1800, in the United States, contained 


similar provisions, which were not included in the 


bill of the extra session. The kind of property which 
might be surrendered was also a matter optional with 
the debtor; and here the law was disadvantageously 
There would be 
an army of assignees, and every thing conceivable 
was to go into their hands. The expenses would 
eat up the profits of the creditors. The expenses 
being in the federal courts, must be enormous, and 
the debtor paid nothing of them. The debtor was the 
honored character throughout the bill. In order also 
to help the debtor, and make a general debt delivery, 
it was prescribed that the act should be as prompt 
and simple as possible. Again, all presnmptions un- 
der the art were to be regarded as favorable to the 
debtor and against the creditor; whatever he said was 
to be regarded as true, until objections were filed 
and proved. The notices of the act were also re- 
carded as mest objectionable. The press and the 
newspaper were to be the agents of the debtor, and a 
letter and newspaper paragraph, if not attended to 
by the creditor, though at tbe antipodes, was valid 
and binding, and liberated the debtor. 

When the matter came to the final certificate, the 
bill was particularly objectionable, and unlike all 
bankrupt bills in other countries. 

Under the bil itself, the federal courts were to per- 
petnally stand open to the debtor. Like the gates 
of hell, they were to be open forever. The banks 
could be benefited as far as the bankrupt bill extend- 
Ed benefits, and were subjected to none of the exac- 
tions of the bill. 


When the framers of our constitution authorised 
the passage of a bankrupt bill, they had in view the 
bankrupt system of all countries, and particularly of 
Great Britain. They did not mean that such a bill 
should be passed, in all the leading features of the 
measures, and this he could prove from the Madison 
Papers and the contemporaneous history of the times. 
They meant that the bankrupt system should be the 
model, The bill was a mere thing, and no more a 
bankrupt system, within the meaning of the constitu- 
tion, than it was a bill of azriculture. It was, in its 
best aspect, a property law, but such a property law 
as no state in this union ever lad, or ever would 
adopt. Property laws had been regarded as immo- 
ral, and been pronounced unconstitutional by the ju- 
diciary, but no state had ever conceived of such a 
law as this of the feneral government. It was anin- 
solvent law, to all intents and purposes, and we haq 
no right to pass insolvent laws. The states had that 
power, but the general government had not. The 
“bill, for this reason, was unconstitutional; and ano- 
ther reason was, that it was a mere property law, and 

‘dota bankrupt Jaw. It invaded the rights of the 
| states by expunging state laws. 

It was unconstitutional, too, because it took from 


not to the federal courts, to execute. 


The system was called a voluntary system of bank- 


ruptey. He denied it. 
or tuur-years ago, aud when il was believed ther 


tem of bankruptey known before. 


i Which applied to banks alone! 


were five hundred thousand people in the United j 
States who would reecive the benefits of the bill.— ; the banking 
Never since the world began was the voluntary sys- such thin 
He had studied | 


ing to abide the decision of the country, and for this 
reason he was prepared to introduce a real bankrupt 
bill; and while he insisted that this act did not cor- 
respond with the Euglish system of bankruptcy, he 
thought that the country would be satisfied with one 
Now, the law which 
was passed at the last session included bankers, as in 
the English Jaw, and in the same language. It ap- 
plied to persons who acted as bankers. There was 
no ditference between them, and the senator would 
search in vain to find in the English bankrupt law a 
clause applicable to corporations. The senator had 
placed himself in a position here to advocate the 
rights of creditors in Europe, yet no one was more 
anxious than he was, on some occasions, to show how 
little those creditors were entitled to. 

Mr. Benton denicd the assertion, out and out. 

Mir. Henderson asked, on which point? He under- 
stood the senator as arguing that the bankrupt law 
would operate oppressively and unjustly on creditors 
abroad; and he thought that the senator occupied dif- 
ferent ground when he denounced English creditors 
in this country. 

Mr. Benton again denied the assertion, and called 
for specifications. 

Mr. Henderson would make no particular specifica- 
tion; but he would remark that, on different occa- 
sions, the senator had denounced their system of le- 
gisjation. He apprehended that the senator would 
soon be found on the side of the banking corporations, 
who were now asking congress to repeal this law. 
Many of the banks would oppose this law, for it would 
soon expose the rotten condition of their affairs, and 
their small assets without a real foundation for their 
issues. He therefore expected to see many of the 
moneyed corporations of the country opposing this 
law, and asking for its repeal. They had already 
seen such an application this morning in the petition 
presented by the senator from New York, (Mr. 
Fright), and that too under no other guise or speci- 
fication than that a sacrifice of property must ensue 
from the operations of the law. the effects which 
must go into insolvency, would, no doubt, be great; 
and he felt confident that a dishonest man had no 
more to gain under this law, than an honest man had, 
notwithstanding the senator from Missouri had main- 
tained a position to the contrary. He was not now 
prepared to answer the labored arguments of the 
senator; but when the bill came up, he would, if 
no other gentleman should feel disposed to do so, go 
into a response with regard to the constitutionality of 
this law. 

Mr. Benten understood the senator from Mississippi, 
as saying that he was, on former occasions, opposed 
to paying Europe creditors. This was not so.’ It 
was truc that he objected to the proceeds of the pub- 

lic lands being applied to that ne but, on other 
! accounts, they were fairly entitled to a settlement of 
i their debts. 

Mr. Wright said that, because he had presented a 
petition this morning and stated that it was signed by 
the presidents of five of the banks of the city of New 


York, an inference had been drawn that those banks | 


The act was drawn up three | Were unsound, and were unwilling that their unsound- 
e : ness should be exhibited. Now he was not to be plac- 


ed jn any position beyond his own choice in defending 
institutions of the country. If there were 


sound and rotten? He entreated that no effort would 


le. The act was not a bankrupt system within the: the bill in the interval between the extra and regular abe ee 
P ` krupt systes a l i ‘be made to the prejudice of the petitioners, whose pe- 


meaning uf the constitution. 
rupt systern is to enable creditors to save something 


be saved. 


ditors, either in the whole or a great majority, to 
sign a.certificate consenting to the final dechon: of 
the debtor. The bill of congress reversed every 
proposition belonging to a proper bankrupt bill. By 
the mere operation of law, and the decision of the 
coyrt, the debtor obtained his discharge. H was not, 
thepelore, such a Jaw as congress had a right to pass, 
Wigbin the meaning of the constitution of the United 
Stgtes. de belvuged ty the creditor to say—under a 


The design of a bank- i sessions of congress, and had not studied it at the 
His full convie- it è 
out of a debtor's estate while something is there to; tions now were that the bill was unconstitutional.— Jeet as business men, 
The bill itself was as much worse than the act of justice. 


time of iis passage in the summer. 


t 


tition he had presented; but let them look at the sub- 


gs as suund banks, what was to become of : 
the business community if they were to be called un- , 


aud with a becoming sense of 


' 


There is not a bankrupt system in the: 
world which does not require the consent of the cre-! 1800 as old federalism was worse than modern whig- | 


Mr. Henderson remarked that he did not attempt to; 


gery. The act of ISOU was passed the last year of specify any particular banks as eni ene ote 
aucient federalism, and repealed the first year of the | had meant to say rh it be hreck ! ie t te Ha + 
democracy. This act was passed the first year of | veut bankers would oppose the ill rather than ba- 
modern federalism, and would be repealed the first | ance accounts with their creditors. 
ear of the democracy. He did not believe that any `r. Calivun agreed in almost every word uttered 
Fakri law Was necessary in our are. The ten- by the senator froum Missouri; for he held the banka 
dency of the ave was the ober way. He was against rupt uct to be flagrantly unconstitutional, and th 
ithe system in the geucral, and utterly against it im mest unconstitutional law e passed in favor of 
"the detail. > fraud and oppression. But ho rose tosay that he 
t 
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hoped the senator who asked leave to introduce this 
bill, would push the matter. 


it was his intention, when the bill came up, to move | from the nature of the case, to involve the conside- 
| 


to repeal the law, instead of proposing to amend it. 

A few days ago, he presented the memorial of the | 
chamber of commerce of the city of Charleston, 

adverse to this law; and, in obedience to that, and 

his own convictions, he would pursue the course 

which he had first suggested. 

The bill was then read a first and second time, 
and referred to the committee on the pariy 

The president pro tem. (Mr. King) laid before the 
senate the following communication, viz: 

1. From the state department, stating that the re- 
turns of the sixth census, or enumeration of the peo- 
ple of the United States, had been printed. 

2. From the war department, in pursuance of a 


taining a list of all such persons as have made ap- 
plication for pensions, or for an increase of pension, 
and a statement of the names of those who ought to 
be placed upon the pension roll. ee 

3. The annual report of the commissioner of the 
general land office. l 

4. From the secretary of the treasury, transmit- 
ting, in compliance with a resolution of the senate, a 
statement exhibiting the value of imports and ex- 
ports during the year ending the 30th of September, 
1841, as follows, viz: 
IMPORTS— 
Value of merchandise free 

of du 


5 464,785,449 
Value of do. paying duty, 


59,381,934 


124,167,333 
EXPORTS— 

Foreign merchandise, viz: 

Value of merchandise free 


of duty, $10,798,451 
Value of do. paying duty, 4,303,175 
15,101,626 


Value of domestic produce, 106,059,685 
———— $121,161,311 


Note. The valuc of imports and exports for the 
3d quarter, ending 30th September, 1s partly on 
estimate. _ 

Mr. Woodbury remarked that, from the statement, 
it would be perceived that the imports exceeded the 
exports more than three millions, contrary to the 
impressions which had gone abroad upon the subject. 

e report was ordered to be printed, and then 
the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monpary, Dec. 20. Mr. Weller moved to suspend 
the rules with a view to pass over the resolution now 
pending for the reference of that portion of the mes- 
sage relating to the tariff. His object was to take 
up the resolution for the reference of the subject of 
the apportionment of representatives under the sixth 
census. 

After various objections and explanations from 
Messrs. Solers, Briggs, Weller, and the speaker, it 
was stated by the clerk that the resolution for the 
reference of the apportionment was passed last Thurs- 
day, and had been sent to the select committee ap- 
pointed on that subject. 

The house then resumed the consideration of the 
resolution to refer to the committee on manufactures 
that portion of the message which relates to the 
tariff. 

Mr. Slade, Who was entitled to the floor on this sub- 
ject at the last adjournment, said that he would not 

ave said a word on this subject, if the speaker had 
not placed him on the committee on manufactures, 
and were it not more especially for the fact that he 
represented a constituency deeply interested in this 

uestion, and who, of course, looked to him to de- 
end their interest whenever it was brought under 
consideration. He felt also compelled to say some- 
thing, from the fact that the legislature of the state 
which he in part represented had passed resolutions 
on this subject, which furnished an excellent summa- 
ry of the arguments which should be urged in favor 
of the protective system; and, as he desired to make 
these resolutions a part of his speech, as well us the 
reasons which he wished to address to the house, he 
would ask that they might be read. The resolutions 

see present vol. p. 182), were here read by the 
clerk, and Mr. 8. proceeded It would seem that he 
was thus requested, by an authority he was bound to 
respect, tọ use his best endeavors to obtain the pass- 
age of laws for the purpose of protecting domestic 
manufactures. This he should endeavor to do, not 
only by voting, byt, on al) proper oceasions, so far as 
he was able, by giving the reasons which influeoced 
his votes. 

Under ordinary-circumstances, a mere question of 
reference would not naturally and properly involve 


joint resolution of the two houses of congress, i appropriate channel, and to give ita new one. 


—_ 


_ er e aD 


the whole merits of the question. 


ration of its merits. He was not surprised, there- 
fore, at the range which the debate had taken. 
the question arose how, for the first time, what di- 
rection should be given to the subject of manufac- 
tures—whether the house should raise a committee 
on manufactures or raise a committee of ways and 
means, to consider the subject, that would be ano- 
ther thing; but they were not in that position. They 
had a committee on manufactures, and they had a 
committee ot ways and means, not only established 
by the rules of the present session, but which had 
their foundation in the long-settled policy of the 
country. And yetan attempt was now made to di- 
vert this subject from its long-accustomed, natural, 


This could not be done under existing cireumstances, 
without sending abroad an impression over the coun- 
try that the protective policy was, in point of fact, 
altogether abandoned. It would in fact amount to 
the abolition, if he might so speak, of the committee 
on manufactures. There was, therefore, a peculiar 
reason why the friends of the protective system 
should take their stand upon this question of refe- 
rence. 

This consideration was strengthened by a refe- 
rence tothe appropriate duties of the two commit- 
tees. The house had a committee of ways and 
means, and it had a committee on manufactures. 
They found, from the very face of the rule, that the 
committee of ways and means had necessarily and 

| properly nothing to do with the subject of manufac- 
tures—that the range of their inquiries did not ne- 
cessarily touch this subject. And yet gentlemen 
desired to foist upon the committee of ways and 
means a setof duties never contemplated by the 
house. . 

But there was another still stronger circumstance 
in favor of this view. There was another rule of 
the house which provided for a committee on manu- 
factures; so that we had not only thenegative testi- 
mony arising from no such specifications of duty in 
the rule establishing the committee of ways and 
means, but we had positive testimony in the estab- 

| lishment of the committee on manufactures, the 
very name of which sufficiently indicated the range 
of its duties. 

Mr. S. enlarged on this view of the case, contend- 
ing that under the rule, or under the view of the sub- 
ject given in the message of the president, (from 
which he quoted), the committee of ways and means 
could not take into consideration the subject of 
manufactures, unless specially instructed so to do. 

' Where were these special instructions? Let the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire. (Mr. Atherton), if he 
were disposed to abolish the committee on manufac- 
tures, (and it amounted to that), bring forward a re- 
solution instructing the committee of ways and 
means to consider not only what he (Mr. Š.) had 
read from the president’s message, but also the sub- 
ject of discrimination not only for the purpose of 
mere revenue, but for the purpose of protection. 
Would the gentleman do that? or did he suppose that 
the committee of ways and means would consider 
the subject for a moment, if that was not done? Mr 
S. considered the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, if it should prevail, as tantamount 
to a declaration on the partof this house that it 
would have no examination at all into this question. 
He appealed to gentlemen on all sides, from the east 
and the west, the north and the south, of all parties, 
to say whether the house was prepared to come to a 
vote which should speak such a language as that. 
He did not know but what gentlemen from New 
Hampshire might be prepared even forthat. To 
refer the subject to the committee of ways and 
means would be in eflect to say that there should be 
no examination into it; and what then was to be- 
come of al] the petitions which had been sent here 
in relation to it? Did gentlemen suppose that in the 
present state of the question of tariff and protection 
the pene were going to remain silent? It could 
not be. 


But it was in the highest degree unparliamentary 
to refer this subject to the committee of ways and 
means. The parliamentary rule —that was to say, 
the spirit of the parliamentary rule—was, that a su 
ject should be referred to such a committee as would 

favorable to the object prayed for; because, if this 
was not done, the child, (to use the language of par- 
liamentary commentators), was put into the hands 
of a nurse that would strangle it. The object was, 
that the case should be exhibited by the committee 
in such a way as to present to the legislative body a 
fair view of the desires of the petititioners. And if 
it had been understood, at the commencement of the 
session, that the committee of ways and means were 
to take cognizance of this subject, it would have 
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But the question | been differently constituted—and he would now sa 
If that should be done, | of reference was so presented now, as very properly, , that if the committee on manufactures was, (in e 


fect), to be abolished, the committee of ways and 
means ought to be reorganized. The committee on 


If manufactures had been organized with a view to 


this particular subject. It was composed of six mem- 
bers in favor, (Mr. S. was understood to say) of the 
protective system, and three opposed to it. This 
was as it should be. 

After dwelling on the position that the reference 
to the committee of ways and means would amount, 
in effect, to an abolition of the committee on manu- 
factures, Mr. S. went into an elaborate historical 
review of the origin of the protective system—trac- 
ing its subsequent progress from the origin of the go- 
vernment, as sanctioned by the recommendations of 
every successive president, from Washington to Jack- 
son. For this purpose, and in fllustration of his views, 
and to show that the protective system had been re- 
commended and followed up as the permanent and 
enduring policy of the couctry, he quoted largely 
from executive communications, laying especial 
stress on those proceeding from Jefferson and Madi- 
son. 

Mr. S. concluded by an urgent appeal to the house 
to send to the appropriate committee on manufactures 
this great subject of protection to American manu- 
factures—a subject which, he said, had now arrived 
at a most critical and eventful period in its history. 
If ever there was a time when it needed examina- 
tion and investigation, that time was the present. 

Mr. S. spoke about two hours and a half, during 
which he read largely from various documents illus- 
trative of his positions. 

Mr. Sollers took the floor. 

An adjournment being called for, Mr. Sollers gave 


way. 

Before the question of adjournment was put, Mr. 
Stanly—by request—moved that his colleague, Mr. 
Sheppard, be excused from serving on the committee 
of expenditures on account of ill health. Granted. 

The speaker communicated the annual report of the 
secretary of the treasury. Referred to the commit- 
tee of ways and means, ordered to be printed, and 
10,000 extra copies. 

Then, at a quarter before three, the house ad- 
journed. 

Tuespay, Dec. 21. Mr. Warren, of Georgia, at- 
tended in his place. 

The house resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution offered by Mr.‘Fillmore to refer so much of the 
president’s message as relates to the tariff to the com- 
mittee on manufactures. 

Which resolution Mr. Atherton had heretofore mov- 
ed to amend by striking out the words “‘committee on 
manufactures,” and inserting the words ‘committee 
of ways and means.” 


Mr. Sollers, of Md. expressed his surprise that on 
a simple question of reference between two standing 
committees of the house the entire policy of a protec- 
tive tariff should have been drawn into discussion, 
and an effort made to control the votes of members 
by their general views for or against such a policy. 
For himself, he should be governed in his vote not by 
the general question of the constitutionality or expe- 
diency of a tariff for protection, but simply by the 
nature of the functions assigned, respectively, to the 
two committees in question. The committee on ma- 
nufactures had originally been raised for the conside- 
ration of the question of protective duties, and the 
whole subject of the tariff had always been referred 
to that committee, and never to the committee of 
ways and means. He was indisposed to depart from 
the established practice of the house. Mr. 8. said 
that although a tariff debate did not legitimately be- 
long to this simple question on reference, yet as gen- 
tlemen had succeeded in eliciting, to some extent, an 
expression of opinion in different quarters of the 
house, he wag not disposed to conceal what were his 
sentiments in relation to it. Some gentlemen had 
taken the ground that even an incidental protection 
of domestic industry was unconstitutional, yet our 
most enlightened statesmen had held and ably defend- 
ed the opposite sentiment. And it.was absurd to 
maintain that this government was so powerless, so 
utterly nerveless and inefficient, as to be unable to 
extend protection to the industry of its own citizens. 
He declined going into the constitutional argument; 
but insisted that, on a mere view of expeliency, no 
period could ever be so favorable as the pẹsent to 
regulate and peace on a permanent basis the wotec- 
tive policy of this country. It could now hb: done 
with less of collision and difficulty than in or; past 
period. Our treasury was empty; the governnt 
was compelled from unavoidable necessity to d 
a system of taxation to supply the deficiency in ? 
revenue, and it might with comparative ease be nf 
so arranged that while the direct purpose of reye# 
was secured; incidental protection might at the sz 
time be extended to such interests as needed it. } 
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S. contended that this was the idea intended by the 
president in that clause of his message which related 
to the subject of duties on imports; and so believing, 
he rendered the president his thanks for the recom- 
mendation. By a short but conclusive and convinc- 
ing argument, the executive had shown that this could 
be effected. 

Here Mr. S. went into some severe comments on 
the adverse doctrines of free trade and a “horizontal” 
tariff. So far as he could understand the gentleman 
from South Carolina and others who advocated such 
doctrines, they maintained that in laying duties for 
revenue regard might not constitutionally be had even 
to incidental protection: a more absurd position he 
never had heard advanced. Carry out the principle, 
and impose one uniform rule of taxation without any 
discrimination, and a tax that would utterly prostrate 
and destroy some sources of revenue would leave 
others scarce at all affected: and thus, in etfect, gen- 
tlemen’s boasted principle would, in practice, create 
that ery bugbear they so much dreaded, a protec- 
tive tariff. 

Mr. S. next directed his attack against what is call- 
ed “the forty-bale theory” —a theory which first made 
its appearance in the house in the shape of an illus- 
tration, by Mr. McDuffie, of the anti-tariff scheme of 
South Carolina, viz: that the producers of exports 
were the payers of the whole dnty on imports. This 
dogma contained the substance of the whole theory. 
Mr. S. utterly denied that it was true in fact, and 
facts, being utterly against it, were sufficient to upset 
the whole superstructure, however ingenious. He 
would prove the theory false by a reductio ad absur- 
dum. If the positian of this forty-bale doctrine were 
true, then it must follow that South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, and a few more of our 
southern states, paid one-half of all the duties levied 
in the United States, because they raised onc-half the 
exports of the country: and then it would follow that 
these were the only states that consumed foreign lux- 
uries. But was the fact so? Was it not true that 
_ the non-slaveholding states consumed more of them 
than the slaveholding states? Was it customary to 

ive these luxuries to the slaves? He believed not. 

ut he would carry the proof still further: if the doc- 
trme were true, then the 7th congressional district of 
the state of Maryland ought to consume the whole of 
the foreign luxuries imported into the state; but to 
his certain knowledge this was not so: for he believ- 
ed the city of Baltimore alone consumed more of them 
than the whole state beside—ay, and more, he sus- 
pected, than the whole of South Carolina put toge- 
ther. A more ridiculous theory never was broached 
by the mind of any man than this far-famed forty- 
bale scheme. Mer. S. spoke with warmth against the 
notion that the ingenuity, skill and patient labor of 
our own countrymen were not to be protected against 
_ the injurious competition of foreigners. So long as 
an American heart should continue to beat in his 
bosom he never could yield himself to so revolting a 
doctrine. He trusted to see the products of that skill 
and industry multiplied a thousand fold, and furnish- 
ing materials for a commerce which should whiten 
with its sails every sea, and spread itself to the re- 
motest limits of the world, To witness such a result 
our true policy was to cast a shield over the industry 
of our own people. This the government could do: 
this it was bound to do. 


Mr. S. here adverted to the absurdity of the policy 
which would throw open our ports to the manufac- 
tures of all the world, while, at the same time, our 
own products were carefully and systematically ex- 
cluded from admission abroad. And on this topic, 
he adverted to the duties levied on American tobacco, 
which he characterized as openly insulting to the go- 
vernment and people of this country. With many 
expressions of disgust and indignation, Mr. S. here 
went into some details to show the actual state of 
things on this subject, as fixed by the revenue laws 
of different countries in Europe, commenting as he 
proceeded on the enormity of exacting such a tribute 
rom the agriculturists of the United States to fill the 
exhausted treasuries of the aristocratic governments 
of the old world. He showed that the tobacco ex- 
ported amounted to seven millions, and the imposts 
of the European governments amounted to upwards 
ef thirty millions. It was a condition to which the 
American people could not longer submit without 
dishonor. . And here he took occasion to do justice to 
a late administration which had used every effort, by 
negotiation and remonstrance, to effect the redress of 
this great national injury, but in vain. In support of 
this position, he referred to and quoted communica- 
tions from Mr. Stevenson, our late envoy to Great 
Britain: from which it appeared that, in reply to his 
remonstrances and representations, the British minis- 
try could not but admit the injustice and hardship, 
and even the impolicy, of the case, but pleaded in re- 
ply the delicate and hazardous nature of the task, es- 
‘pecially in the present position of that country, of at- 


tempting a reduction of foreign duties. The maxim 
of that government seemed to be that of the dying 
miser to his son: “My son, get money; honestly, if 
you can: but, my son, get money.” 

Mr. S. again adverted to the doctrine of the advo- 
cates of free trade. They saw and were compelled 
to admit the flagrant injustice and injury thus done 
to us by other governments, yet they could not give 
up their darling maxims: the theory must be carried 


ration of law, were the owners of the soul of a man? 

Mt. Stanly here interposed and called Mr. Linn to 
order. Mr. Wise hoped there would be no interrup- 
tion of the freedom of debate. Mr. Stanly. There 
shall be, if such language is persisted in, whatever 
may become of any hopes to the contrary. 

Mr. Rhett wanted to inquire what southern man 
had ever contended, on that floor, for the doctrine at- 
tributed to southern gentlemen by the gentleman from 


out at all hazards and at every expense. He hoped! New York? Who had ever made such an issue as he 


the house would be governed by no such wild theo- 
ries, but would take the proper means to put an end 
to a state of things which was degrading and dis- 


graceful to our country. 
Mr. 8. here adverted to the desire professed by 
Mr. Slade, in his speech of Monday, to have protec- 


tion extended alike to all the industry of the coun- 
try, whether free labor or slave labor. He trusted 
the gentleman and his friends would not “keep the 
promise to the ear and break it to the hope.” He 
trusted when the law came to be framed that they 
would not turn about, and, having their own interests 
protected, give the go-by to every other section of 
the union. If they acted like true men, he would go 
with them to the last; but he should reserve himself 
to see what their course would be. He never would 
consent to protect one interest of the country, and 
leave another, which far more needed protection, 
wholly unprovided for. 
this. He never would do it. 
have her cotton goods protected, and Vermont her 


stated? 

Mr. Linn PH ae that he had not charged southern 
gentlemen with actually asserting this; but it was to 
this that their principles led. But he had expressly 
stated that this question of north and south, of slave 
and of free labor, was a collateral question, not per- 
taining to the debate; and his object had been to show 
that the true i eee might be debated without 
touching it at all, and that it ought to be wholly 
avoided. He protested against any geographical con- 
sideration of the tariff. He trusted the subject would 
be looked at in its important connexion with the in- 
terests of our national industry, both at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. L. here adverted to the effect of a proper ad- 
justment of the tariff, as likely to do more toward the 
regulation of the currency and the exchanges of the 
country, to prevent ruinous fluctuations, and check 


Gentlemen need not expect | extravagant speculations, than all the fiscal agencies 
Must Rhode Island | that ever could be devised. 


Mr. L. said the house had been told that the pre- 


sheep, and Pennsylvania her iron, and every state in | sent was to be a test question. If the clause in the 


the union be attended to, and the tobacco of Mary- 
land be passed by? He trusted not. If that was the 
policy of gentlemen, it could not be known too soon. 


Mr. Linn, of N. Y. said that ultra partisans on each | P 


side must yield something, and consent to take some 
middle ground; if not, the common sense of the peo- 
ple would before long do it for them. The high tariff 
gentlemen must content themselves with merely dis- 
criminating duties, and the hair-splitting theorists of 
the south must consent that a tariff for revenue might 
be so shaped as incidentally to answer the purpose of 
protection. These gentlemen insisted on a general 
principle, specious in appearance, but unsound in its 
practical application: they contended that, where pro- 
tection began, revenue must end. As an illustration, 
take the manufacture of iron. Suppose the country 
to be dependent on importation for its supply, and 
suppose it to be necessary for the wants of the go- 
vernment to raise 450,000. Congress lays a tax on 
foreign iron which will amount to $100,000. Foreign 
manufacturers cannot stand this—no iron comes in, 
and of course no duty is collected. Very true. But 
the rule was too broad. There was a protection 
short of tiris, which in its practical operation would 
increase consumption, and not destroy revenue. 

If gentlemen had put their maxims in these words, 
“where prohibition commences revenue ceases,” they 
would have spoken the truth; but that alteration 
would tumble their whole specious theory to the 
ground. The just and proper protection of our home 
industry would be effected by DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 

Mr. L. observed that he was not unaware that 
there was a collateral question, which was apt to in- 
terpose itself, and which operated as an impediment 
to fair debate. It was that which drew the line be- 
tween north and south; which perverted the judg- 
ment by mixing up local prejudices with what ought 
to be kept wholly distinct from them; which went to 
guide the decisions of a statesman and a legislator by 
chain and compass, and make him pursue the direc- 
tion of geographical lines. In the views Mr. L. took 
of the general subject, he repudiated all such consi- 
derations; his judgment was guided by general and 
national views alone. He went for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. He was opposed to that le- 
gislation in which each law-maker looked only to 
himself and his own immediate region of country.— 
He did not like to intermeddle with the interests and 
feelings of the south. Jt was not a desirable distinc- 
tion of the labor of our country into “free labor” and 
“glave labor.” He desired to hear no such distinc- 
tion. But, if gentlemen insisted on making it, if this 
discrimination must be forced upon the house, that 
Mr. L. never could consent so far to endorse slavery 
as to put the labor of a slave ona par with that of 
the freeman. If the question was forced upon him, 
he must go for the free; if he could not stand on neu- 
tral ground, where he desired to stand, then, upon 

neral principles, he must give the preference to the 

ree labor of the north. It was against reason, against 
the nature of things, to expect that the slave was to 
be placed upon the footing of the freeman, whose la- 
bor was expended in tilling his own soil. Did gen- 
tlemen expect such a man was by law to be reduced 
to be level of a slave? Did gentlemen think by any 
legislation to effect a result like this? Could they 
imagine that the freemen of the north would ever 
submit to be put on a par with thosc who, in conside- 


president’s message in relation to the increase of du- 
ties was referred to the committee of ways and 
means, then the nation was to understand that no 
rotective tariff was to be looked for. This was an 
My Sian political clap-trap, set for catching birds of 
different feather. It was expected to catch the north- 
ern loco focos, because it was thought, whatever 
might be the interests and wishes of their respective 
constituents, they never would be able to resist the 
political bait here held out to them. And it was cal- 
culated no less sanguinely that this same trap would 


catch the whigs of the south, who would peck at the 


same bait. 

Meanwhile, he invited the southern whigs pro- 
per to do nothing which would not subserve the con- 
stitution, and promote the true interests of their 
country. 


Mr. Rayner said that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Linn) might affect to scout the idea of its 
being a test question, yet such it must be. It was 
purely a test question. Else, how did it happen that 
all the gentlemen who had advocated a reference to 
the committee on manufactures, and approved and 
advocated a protective tariff, made an issue between 
the north and the south, and Jugged the subject of 
slavery into the debate, uninvited by any southern 
man? He hoped not to hear on this occasion the in- 
solent charge repeated that southern gentlemen in- 
vited and pressed on the house a comparison of the 
merits of free and slave labor. That could not be 
said now. The south stood on the vantage ground 
this time of the party attacked. 

If the proposed increase of duties on imports was 
to be strictly to meet the exigencies of the treasury, 
growing out of a deficit in the revenue, then Mr. R 
said he was willing to go not merely to the utmost 
limits of the compromise act, and lay a duty of 20 
per cent. but he would increase it to 30, to 40 to 
100 per cent. if the honor and the actual wants of 
the country should require it. He would stop at 
20 per cent. only on condition that more was not 
necded for an economical administration of the go- 
vernment. What an economical administration of 
A a was every man must decide for him- 
self. 
But if the increase of the tariff was intended sole- 
ly for the protection of domestic manufactures, then 
he was utterly opposed to any such measure. And 
he warned gentlemen now, however his warning 
might be disregarded, and perhaps laughed at by gen- 
tlemen who were determined to stick to their plan at 
all hazards, that the act would be resisted in its in- 
ception, in its progress, and in its consummation. He 
did not utter this in a vain gasconade—in fact be 
had heard so much spouted here in the Bombastes 
Furioso style that he felt almost afraid of speaking 
above his breath—he spoke it in all truth and sober- 
ness. 

Should this part of the message be sent to the 
committee on manufactures, he should receive it, and 
he believed the country generally would receive it, 
as evidence of a wish on the part of a majority of 
this house to protect the northern manufactures. 
it could not go to the fiscal committee of the house, 
why not- send it, as well, to the committee on com- 
merce, whose peculiar province it was to foster the 
the interests of commerce? Why not ta the com- 
‘mittee on agriculture, who were equally devoted tọ 
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the interests of agriculture? Not because either com- 
mere or agriculture stand in Poe need of protec- 
tion, but because there is a deficit in the treasury? 
He would appeal to every man of candor—why raise 
this question of a protective tariff because there was 
a deficit in the treasury? If the object was to supply 
revenue to meet the deficit, why not apply to the com- 
mittee of ways and means, whose express duty it was 
to do that very thing? 

But it was insisted that although the direct object 
was revenue for the treasury, yet taxes for revenue 
might be made discriminating so as to give an in- | 
cidental protection to manufactures. A most ab- 
surd position. It went to sacrifice the main ob- 
ject in view, to an object remote and incidental 
merely. Suppose the advocates of the tobacco in-, 
terest should _urze-eeed- insist on counteracting duties | 
on silks and wines, on German linens and British 
broadcloths, and should therefore imsist that the sub- 
ject should go to the committee on agriculture? Or 
suppose the representatives of the cotton growing 
interest should insist that the duty on imports in cX- 
change for American cotton was equal to an export 
duty on their staple, (a doctrine Mr. R. did not en- 
dorse, and on which he now expressed no opinion: 
he did not, like the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Sollers) understand them however as saying that all 
the imports were consumed by the produccrs, but 
that the exports were decreased in value to the: 
amount of the tax on corresponding imports), and | 
should insist on its going to the committee on npa 
merce. Either of these demands would be just as! 
plausible as that which insisted on sending it to the | 
committee on manufactures. Now, gentlemen might, 
disagree on subordinate points, but the main object, | 
viz. Revenue, should be ever kept in view. ‘They 
might as well refer a clause touching the increase of 
the army to the committec on the territories, because 
more troops might protect the frontier. Gentlemen, 
should remember that their argument cut both ways: 
it was a two-edged sword, and they should be careful 
how they handled it. 


The gentleman trom New York (Mr. Linn) had} less this was resisted, that house would at length be- 


disclaimed all hostility to the south, and had express- 
ed himseif as opposed to drawing lines between 
north and south. Mr. R. entirely agreed with him; 
but unfortunately the gentleman’s premises and his 
conclusions were wide apart. The only tenable 
ground in this matter of duties was to have ail the 
various interests of the country to rely on their in- 
dividual exertions. If they protected tobacco, they 
would find themselves striking at some other inte- 
rests. The gentleman from Maryland es Sollers) 
had looked at the national honor; but if he looked a 
little closer into his heart perhaps he would find 
there self-interest overruling all other consideratigns. 
That gentleman had been for high duties on silks and 
wines, on cloths and linens; now possibly he might 
find that his northern friends who went so strong tor 
protecting home industry would not relish very high 
duties on these things, because they did not compete 
so much with domestic manufactures. ‘They would 
probably prefer taxes that more directly protected 
themselves. Thus it was, the moment we legislated 
for one we came against another. Let gentlemen ra- 
ther refer the matter to a committee which went for 
neither, but was supposed to be unbiassed. 


The tariff was to be raised to supply revenue: this 
was the ground taken by all. Now the first question 
was, how much is needed for this purpose? And how 
would the gentlemen get at the answer? Fron the re- 
port of the secretary of the treasury. And to what 
committee had that report been referred? ‘Io the 
committee on manufactures? No; but tothe cominit- 
tee of ways and means. The requisite information was 
now before that committee, and the subject should go 
where the information was. 

But the house had been told that this subject should 
go to the committee on manufactures because the 
committee of ways and means had so much business 
before it. 

Va some explanations passed between Mr. R. 

and Mr. Fillmore, chairman of the committee, who 
denicd having ever refused to take charge of the sub- 
ject. 
f Na doubt the gentleman’s objection, from the 
mass of business, had arisen from his great modes- 
ty; bnt would the house relieve the gentleman aud 
his committee from the more weighty subject, that 
they might have time to attend to what was of less 
moment? 

As to the argument from precedents, it had little 
weight. Admitting that the subject of the tariff had 
always heretofore gone to the committee on manu- 
factures, we were now under a new political dispen- 
sation. All previous tariff laws, from 1819, when 
this committee was first raised, down to 1533, had 
been tariffs for protection. ‘True, this idea was kept 
outof sight in the titles of the bills; and the exis- 
tence of a national debt furnished a ready excuse for! 
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passing them; but the debt was under speedy liqui- , said that slate was occupied by a few heretical theo- 
dation, and all those laws were clearly for protec-: ries; but he had not examined them; he had declar- 
tion of manufactures. Under such circumstances, | ed. in simple denunciation only, that the opinions en- 
it was rizht to send the tariff to the committee on tertained in South Carolina were ridiculous and ab- 
manufactures; but since then a compromise act had surd. He had not only not examined the character 
passed, and it looked to the ultimate abandonment of and principles of South Carolina, but he had misre- 
the whole principle of protection; and it proposed a: presented them. There was no party in South Caro- 
uniform duty of 20 per cent. unless more should be: lina that was hostile to manufactures, or disposed to 
needed for an economical administration of the go- ; destroy or demolish them. They were as friendly to 
vernment. The great question now was this; shall: manufactures as any portion of this country; but not 
we adhere to the principles of the compromise act, ! so friendly to them as to be willing to have their in- 
or shall we return to the doctrine of protection? iterests taxed for the benefit of ianufactures—as to 
Mr. R. was opposed to discriminating duties for, be willing to see manufactures forced into existence 
protection. He did not envy the manufacturing in-| by destroying all other interests. They were willing 
terest, nor would he deprive them of the incidental: to see manufactures live and flourish, and no people 
protection which they must unavoidably derive from; would rejoice more at it; but they were unwilling to 
a uniform duty. They, and they alone, would be | see it done at the expense of their interests. Gen- 
protected by that duty. If 20 per cent. was noti tlemen had taken occasion to allude to the course of 
enough for the purposes of revenue, he would ro | South Carolina on this subject in such a manner as 
for 50 per cent. and manufactures would get the; clearly proved that they did not understand her prin- 
whole benefit. At least, it was a mooted point whe-| ciples. If, in the examination of the course that 
ther other interests would derive any protection; buti has been taken by South Carolina, they attacked her 
that manufactures must was palpable. principles, let it be done with fair argument and rea- 
What the views of the president actually were on | soning, and not with denunciation. 
the matter, he knew not and cared not. Thathe! The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Slade) did not 
seemed to be for discriminating duties every one not| understand the principles of South Carolina, or ap- 
blind must see. [Here he quoted the message]. But; preciate her patriotism or devotion to the interest of 
whether he really was so, he must leave to the pre-; the whole union. That gentleman had taken for 
sident’s friends. The advocates of protection were | his text certainly a very isolated fact, that the mes- 
welcome to his aid. But what had the house to do | sage of every president of the United States since 
with his personal views in the matter? How often|the organization of government had. favored pro- 
must this opinion of the president be lugged into f tection; and on that had brought up an argument 
that house? How far would the subserviency ofi that manufactures were to be protected. He (Mr. 
some gentlemen carry them? Must the views of the; B.) had listened with great attenjion to hear either 
executive be consulted on cvery trifling matter, even | gentleman say what he meant by protection: and he 
to the question of referring a paper to a committee?) had not heard it alluded to vet. Did they mean to 
It ill became the representatives of a free pcople | carry the duties beyond twenty per cent.—or lay the 
and a great party, whose motto had been resistance | whole burden on a few articles, and leave others 
to executive dictation. He admitted the president: free? If they did, he protested against it. So far as 
was for protection—not that exactly—but that he they were concerned in South Carolina, they would 
said he was; but he denied that therefore this sub-! not discriminate against manufactures, nor in favor 
ject must go to the committee on manufactures. Un-| of manufactures: they were disposed to have the 
manufacturing, agricultural, and commercial inte- 
rests stand on their own footing; they were unwilling 
to be taxed to support any class of manufactures. 
Allusion had been made to one subject he had 
hoped would have been kept out of consideration. 
One gentleman had said that in any question in 
which slave and free labor might be concerned, he 
would make a discrimination in favor of free labor? 
He (Mr. B.) would not regard this otherwise than 
robbery. The highway robber never uttered a 
broader principle of plunder and robbery than this, 
from gentlemen knowing that they (the south) were 
guarantied by the constitution of the United States 
in the full possession of this property, and that this 
property should be secure to them; that they were 


come a mere “bed of justice” to register executive 
edists. 

One word to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
from the Pittsburgh district. That gentleman had 
done his best to convert this matter of reference into 
a party question. He had called on the whig party 
—a partyin which the gentleman had, it seemed, 
lost all confidence—to protect domestic industry. 
He would ask that gentleman whether the whig par- 
ty alone in Pennsylvania were for protection? Or 
whether there was not a great democratic party who 
advocated it in Jackson’s day, and afterwards ran a 
man for president who had voted for the high pro- 
tective tariff of 1823? And whether he had been 


defeated? to be allowed the same privileges under the constitu- 
Had the whig party ever pledged itself, as a par- | tion, and that was the ground on which this constitu- 
ty, in favor of protection? - But there was one | tion was ratified by South Carolina, that they (the 


picdge which it had openly made in every state, and 
county, aud city, and hamlet of the land—a pledge 
to give the country a fiscal agent, and to reform the 
currency. He called on the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Irwin) to come up to his pledge—to 
retorm the currency—and that without regard to 
executive dictation. Was the gentleman ready to 
redeem that pledge? When he had done that, it 
would be in somewhat better taste to call on the 
whigs to protect domestic industry. But the gentle- 
man was mistaken. The tariff never would or could 
become a party question, and so he would find. 


The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Linn) had 
spoken not very respectfuily of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, (Mr. .dtherton), who had moved 
this resolution. ‘Though that gentleman was not of 
Mr. R’s party, he thanked him heartily for the mo- 
tion he had made. Jt would show, if the gentle- 
man’s subsequent course corresponded to it, that this 
could no more be made a party question than could 
abolition. 

In conclusion, Mr. R. disclaimed to “speak for the 
south”—he had heard that done till he had been often 
diszusted—but’ he would say that he believed there 
was a large portion of the people of these United 
States who while they did not themselves ask for 
protection of any kind, did not intend to submit to 
unequal and onerous exaction. 

Mr. Butler, of S. Carolina, considered it of very 
little importance to which committee the reference 
of this portion of the message should be made. So 
far as the composition of the two committees was 
cuncerned, there was little difference in them; but, 
on the ground of principle, all questions relating to 
revenue should properly be referred to the commit- 
tee of ways and means. 

The gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Sollers), had 
a very summury method of disposing of all particu- 
lars inthe way of his conclusions. He had made 
allusions to the state of South Carolina. He bad 


north) had with respect to their frec labor. And 
now the unblushing effrontery was exercised by the 
gentleman, to come on this floor. and say that he 
would disregard all these obligations, and destroy 
their property, sooner than his favorite interests 
should not be protected. 

Mr. Linn requested the floor for an explanation; 
which being granted, he said that the gentleman from 
South Carolina had been either very inattentive, or 
had entirely forgotten what he, (Mr. L.) had said. 
He did not in the first instance, or finally, make the 
distinction between siave and free labor. He had 
expressed his regret that this issue was so unneceg-.- 
sarily made before them on this and kindred ques- 
tious; and had then said if this issue inust be made— 
if in the adjustment of the tariff the question was, ` 
which system Shall you support, the free or slave 
system? he felt bound, in conscience, to go in favor 
of the free system; and he trusted, as an American 
citizen, he might be permitted to avow these princi- 
ples on this floor. 


Mr. Butler continued. He had not misunderstood 
the gentleman. The gentleman had put the condi- 
tion that if this question were raised, he should take 
the side which he said he was bound to take in phi- 
lanthropy; it was against this sentiment that he, (Mr. 
B.) had contended—a sentiment which common ho- 
nesty, good faith, and all regard to constitutional ob- 
ligations would never sanction. No man who had 
watched the course of things in this government and 
the circumstances in which the constitution was ra- 
tified by the states, could deny the fact that slave 
lahor came into this government exactly on the very 
footing with other labor. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. Randolph), 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Jrwin), 
had called on the whigs of the south to rally under 
their standard, and support protection. He, (Mr. B.) 
as one of the whig party, never appeared with such 
@ standard; he recognised none such, he had come 
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forward to correct the abuses of this government, | the amount needed by the exigencies of the treasury, 
which they, (the whigs), believed had crept into|could there be any question that the committee on 
evcry crevice and department of this government; | manufactures was the appropriate committee to which 
but he had never expected to be hailed by gentlemen | to send the portion of the message containing such 
from the north, in this bold and barefaced eftrontery, | recommendation. 
to come forward and assist them in laying taxes on | There could be nothing so fatal to the peace and 
the south for the benefit of northern labor. Gentle- | to the union of these states as the agitation of ques- 
men had said they were for protecting domestic la- | tions in which the interests of slave labor should be 
bor, meaning to exclude slave labor. ‘They would |set in opposition to those of free labor—in which a 
say, as a gentleman had remarked yesterday, that | line was drawn between different sections of the 
South Carolina might be considered in this country | union, as if their interests were hostile to each other. 
under peculiar circumstances, but not when the ques- } And the idea was attempted to be established that 
tion of free and slave labor was considered. All du- | the government of this country could not exert the 
ties laid by this government on foreign articles were | power conferred upon it by the constitution to esta- 
to that extent a benefit and assistance to domestic bitish a uniform system for the regulation of commerce 
manufactures, whether the duty was ten, fifteen, | without arraying one-half the country against the 
twenty, or twenty-five per cent. The moment they | other, and bencfiting the one at the expense of the 
carried the duty to such an extent as to prohibit | other. Mr. M’s views of the general subject were 
the introduction of forcign articles, it was exclusive- | widely different. The fact that slavery prevailed in 
ly a duty for protection aud not for revenue, and the |a portion of the land, and not in another portion, ta- 
very object of government would be directed to the | ken in connexion with the diversity of products and 
protection of manufactures. As understood, the ques- | of pursuits among different portions of the country, 
tion now submitted was, whether, in this adjustment | had always struck him as one of the strongest possi- 
of the tariif, they would contine it to the purpose of | ble cements øf our national union. What furnished 
raising revenue necessary for the most economical |a more certain foundation for the interests of com- 
administration of government. merce than such a diversity? Or what has proved a 
Thus far he was as willing to go as any body; he 'surer basis for peace and amity among different na- 
was in favor of such a tariff, but the moment they | tions of the world? 


transcended it, they carried duties so high as not] In theory the doctrine of free trade was, he con- 
only to destroy revenue, but exclude foreign articles, | fesced, very imposing. And if theory and philosophy 


and this he could never sanction. had the remodelling of all the states and governments 
Allusion had been made to the protection the south | of the world; if a political economist were set up by 


receives on her cotton; but he had heard no gentle- | common consent as judge over all the earth; if all 
man pretend to intimate that this was not mercly a | national rivalries, and national antipathies and enmi- 
nominal duty. Whence might the south expect to! ties and prejudices could be softened down by the 
meet competition for her cotton? It had been said, | mere force of reason, then indeed it might do to 
from the East Indies; but this was not now the case, | adopt the maxim that industry and capital must be 
and it was not probable it soon would be. ‘The duty | let alone—that capital would’ find out such invest- 
on cotton was merely a nominal duty. - The gentle- | ment as was most profitable, and industry would disco- 
man trom Vermont, (Mr. Siade), had gone into dis- | ver that application of its powers which was most 
tant futurity, and prognosticated what would be the ' productive, and legislation might look on with folded 
state of the case hereafter. He had difered with ' hands and admire the free working of the system.— 
some in one particular; he had not definitely fixed | Yes, it would be a beautiful spectacle; we should 
the time when the event would happen, but had said ' have a perfect Utopia of a world. True, one nation 
“the time was not far distant” when the south would | would still be richer than another, from mere natu- 
appear in this hall with appeals for the protection of | ra) advantages of position, of extent, of climate and 
manufactures. He, (Mr. B.) could not say whether i of soil. But, alas! political economists were unable 
the gentleman was correct, but he now saw no indi-| thus to arrange things. No mere theorist was set up 
cations of the kind whatever, |- ag umpire to settle all questions among the nations. 
One question that had arisen in this discussion | Nations, ever since their existence, had been con- 
was, whether the president, in his annual communi- | tending, struggling for pre-eminence, and they were 
cation, had favored protection or only recommended jat it still. If we went to the English authors, they 
a tariff for revenue. This was perfectly immaterial. ; would inculcate upon us the fair and beautiful doc- 
So far as he, (Mr. B.) was concerned, he professed .trines of free trade, and to hear them one would sup- 
to be governed by no opinion the president might de- | pose that no other policy had ever been thought of in 
clare here or clsewhere. If the former history of: Britain, But, when we looked at the actual policy 
his, (the president’s life), had becn against protec-j of England, did we find free trade? Did England 
tion, Mr. B. should regret that since his elevation to | jeave capital and industry to seek their own channels 
the presidency he should have changed his opinion, į and find their own investment? How had that empire 
and fallen into the councils of other people, so that | attained to her present vast height of prosperity and 
they might not have the benefit of his aid in opposi- | power? By giving every practicable protection and 
tion to protection. f encouragement to the industry of her people; by at- 
Mr. Butler having concluded, on motion of Mr. tracting and domesticating to her utmost ability the 
Soilers, the house adjourned. manufactures of the whole world. No sooner did a 
Weovxesnay, Dec. 22. Mr. Cushing rose and gave i new branch of manufacture rise up in any part of Eu- 
notice that he would hereafter ask to bring in a bill ! rope, than England tempted those who practised it, 
regulating commercial intercourse with the port of , by protective duties, by bounties, by personal rewards, 
Cayenne, in the colony of French Guiana, and to re- ; by ee aa ee means within ie ma DoS 
mit certain duties. 'in England. And no sooner was the exotic plante 
The house resumed the consideration of that branch ‘on Hee shores than it was sure to receive the foster- 
of the resolution of Mr. Fillmore, providing for the ing parental care of the government, till it had struck 
reference of the annual message of the president, its roots firmly into the soil, and attained a firm lux- 
Ba oe ee er tae moved to gute ear ae te by this Hee aay! ave 
Mr. Marshal! observed that it did not seem to him to 'she had risen to her present national strength an 
involve any difficulty, or justly to authorise the ex- | greatness. 
tent of debate to which it had given rise: itwasa| But we were exhorted to throw open our ports to 
simple question of reference, which, in itself, involv- !all the world; we were to welcome the products of 
ed no declaration of principle in relation to the me- | every foreign nation, to receive all they chose to send, 
rits, either on one side or the other, of the much de- | while at the same time they excluded, with watch- 
ae Jeo of the tariff. It ash a mere ee aH ee Jann, A one of a Lean 
of parhiamenta ropriety, as between two of the | whenever they had any similar ones of their own to 
sandie saruni ie: of ihe house, to which of them | foster. This was a pretty system of FREE TRADE!— 
a certain portion of an executive communication ' America has a staple, for example, which she would 
should be sent. To Mr. M. it appeared that an exa- exchange with Great Britain for British manufac- 
mination of the language employed by the president ; tures; but Britain hermetically scals her ports against 
in the communication referred to must at once scttle it, and we are still to go and buy of her, and call it 
the matter. [Here he quoted from the message the | “free trade.” ‘The theory of these political philoso- 


` passages referring to an increase of duties.} In these phers might come nearer the truth had all nations, 


passages he understood the president as intending to’ in the race of commercial rivalry, started at once; 
intimate it as his opinion that, although duties should , but when we entered on the course, we found Great 
in no case be laid beyond the amount of revenue ac- | Britain, with a capital the growth of centuries, guard- 
tually needed by the government, yet in the imposi- , ing her own manufactures by every possible legisla- 
tion of them congress might legitimately have an es- tive device, strengthening the arm of her power at 
pecial eye to the protection of the domestic industry , home, and covering her domestic labor by the strong 
of the country, and might so frame its legislation ! arm of government, in every case where it could 
that the taxes needed by the treasury might inciden- come in competition with that of foreigners engaged 
tally contribute to thatend. If that was the opinion of in the same occupations. Under such circumstances, 
the president, and congress was called upon by him would gentlemen preach to us the theories of frec 
to lay revenue duties with a view to guard the do- trade? dt was vain to say that capital and industry 
Mestic industry of the people, without transcending , would ever flow into the channels of manufacturing 
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production of themselves, unaided by the protection 
of legislation, without governmental protection in 
their incipient stages, manufactures never could exist. 
Our soil might be fully opened and cultivated, and a 
large redundant population might grow up upon our 
soil, yet these extra hands never could become ma- 
nufacturers unless under the safeguard of legal pro- 
tection. And why? Because the moment they should 
commence any branch of domestic manufacture, the 
foreign capitalist, whose capital was invested in that 
manufacture, and who had heretofore supplied our 
own market, would put forth his whole strength to 
crush the infant rival, and crushed it must be unless 
the arm of government intervened to shield it. 

Mr. M. wanted to sec the day when, under the 
protecting arms of the government, extended over 
every branch of our own domestic industry, (and here 
he knew the danger of running his head against the 
“compromise act,’’) all that could be produced to meet 
the wants of this nation should be produced here— 
upon her own soil. The home market was the best 
of all markets. When we bartered with forcieners, 
a portion of the profit, perhaps the larger portion, 
went into the pocket of the foreigner. But if we 
traded with our own pcople, the profit was .4merican, 
all around. If we traded with an Englishman, half 
thegprofit went to England; but when a man of the 
sou traded with his brother in New England, Amc- 
rica got the whole—double the amount was made and 
saved to the nation. 


Ay, but how would all this interfere with the com- 
promise act? And what was the compromise act? It 
was a law passed in 1833, fixing a uniform~duty of 
twenty per cent. on all imports after a certain day, 
but very gercrously leaving it in the power of con- 
gress to fix the rate higher or lower, if the necessities 
of the government should require or permit, accord- 
ing to the excess or the depletion of the treasury. 
Why so much sensibility had been exhibited in 
connexion with this law Mr. M. had never been able 
to understand. For his own part, even if the law had 
contained no such saving clause, no such reserve of 
power to the government to vary the rate of duty, he 
should deny its authority in toto as a rule to bind the 
legislation of congress. He denied the power of any 
one congress to clothe a law of its enactment with a 
constitutional sanction and sacredness for all future 
time. As a temporary expedient—as a means of 
soothing and allaying political and sectional exaspe- 
ration, it might be all very well; it might even have 
been wise for the time then present. South Carolina 
held toward the general government an attitude al- 
most of open hostility; and the executive of that day— 
than whom, in popularity and in power, there never 
had lived a greater upon ecarth—had put his hand 
upon his sword, and threatened to turn its edge upon 
the south. Great men, on cither side, were identified 
with the controversy, and its progress had involved 
the whole country in a state of high and alarming ex- 
asperation. It was feared by good and wise men 
that the peace of the union might be endangered; and 
under such an ominous juncture of circumstances this 
compromise bill became a law. As a measure of 
policy, as a preventive of evil, it was wise, consider- 
ing the times, But, to meet us at this day, in 1842, 
and tell us that a law passed in 1833 has power to 
bind this government to all eternity, as a compact— 
as an organic, fundamental law—was to advance a 
proposition to which Mr. M. never would yield his 
assent. He never would recognise the power of that 
act so to bind the congress of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the fluctuations of circumstances, of policy 
—yes, even of public opinion alone—that law was 
repealable; the power of congress to repeal it was in- 
disputable. 

Mr. M. did not say that he was in favor of laying 
duties beyond the amount required for revenue, for 
the mere purpose of protection. The propriety of 
that was a debateable question; and much might be 
said, and had been said, on both sides. The power 
to regulate commerce had been absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally confided to this general government. And 
when we would inquire what ecmmerce was, we 
must refer to the universal sentiments of the nations 
of the earth. And why granta power to “regulate” iV? 
The history of the world would prove that the most 
arduous struggles had in all ages taken place in re- 
ference to it, and that the sword had often been drawn 
to settle the controversy. The framers of the consti- 
tution were well acquainted with the history of the 
past; and when preparing a frame of organic law for 
this young, this nascent naiion—the long vista of fu- 
ture grandeur, power and wealth, the fruit of success- 
ful industry, rose before their view, and with a wise 
forecast they inserted this provision as a means of 
arming the goverument with power to resist the at- 
tacks of foreign rivalry; and the government must 
have been powerless without it. But for this, and 
Great Britain would at this day be the regulator of 
the commerce of this nation. Nothing could havg 
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prevented or resisted it. 


tant of all our great national interests would have south. 


ET 


been in tho bands, and subject to the will and plea- 
sure, of a foreign government. i 

If it should so happen that Great Britain should 
get some country to furnish her with the staples of 
the southern states on better terms than they can— 
should she open for herself a better and a cheaper 
supply of cotton, for example, so as not only to be 
able to meet the want of her own looms, but actually 
to bring it here and undersell those states in the Ame- 
rican market—he rather imagined the doctrines of 


‘drawn by a Yankee finger; and they had followed out 


i the feeling and acted on the same principle from that 
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And thus, the most impor- of the people of the cotton growing regions of the 


He knew that southern men called them 
Yankees;” but they were Americans, our brethren 
and fellow citizens. With some southern people the 
term “Yankee” was but another name for “enemy.” 
But who had shed the first blood in our struggle for 
freedom? The first trigger that ever had been drawn 
in this land in resistance of British tyranny had been 


had repeat- 
ad conform- 


time to this. 


The policy of the cous 
shifted, but the New England man 


ed] 
southern gentlemen on this floor would be a little ‘ed himself to its several changes, and had thriven un- 
changed, (as they had been changed several times | der them all. He had worked so hard and lived so 
heretofore). Oh, how easy it would then be to prove ; economically, and conducted his business so prudently 


that it was the duty of government to protect our 
home industry! Yes: should Britain ever become in- 


| that the government could not crush him, do what it 


would; and its course had sometimes looked very 


dependent of this country for her supply, how quickly | much as if it was intended to accomplish that very 


would southern philosophers discover it to be the 
easiest thing in the world to prove that the industry 
of the south should be protected by government! 
Mr. M. was himself from the south. He came from 
a slave state; aud he supposed he should, in that case, 
be told by his northern friends, ‘This won't do: we 
can get cotton as good and cheaper from England: 
we must have free trade: we must go where we can 
buy the cheapest. If you compel us to buy cotton in 
the southern states, you tax us unjustly for t 
benefit: we never will submit to it.” And what 
would he do? Admit their doctrine? No. He would 
answer them, “No, gentlemen: the south must not be 
left to perish. She constitutes a glorious part of this 
great confederacy. Her lands must not be left to 
run to waste; her slaves must not be left in idlencss; 
her gentlemen must not be broken down and ruined. 
No: you shall buy at home—you must get your cotton 
from Charleston, and Savannah, and Mobile. You 
shall not break one-half this union, to throw all the 
profits of your business into the hands of a foreign 
nation.” That was what he would say to New Eng- 
land in such a case. And if southern gentlemen 
would consider it sound reasoning then, why was it 
not equally sound now? 

Now their cry was, “Let us alone—let us buy 
where we can buy cheapest—you force us to buy 
from a home market, when we prefer a market 
abroad—you violate free trade—you tax us for the 
benefit of Yankee manufactures.” That was now the 
argument—that was now the southern doctrine. And 
Mr. M. said be thought he had gone a good way to 
say that, admitting their position to be correct, he 
was willing to “go the whole hog,” and compel New 
England to protect their cotton. But such was not 
the true doctrine of protection. The Yankees, owing 
to their peculiar national character and condition, 
were as well calculated to become a manufacturing 
people as any in the world, and they could furnish 
to the south whatever the south needed on better 
terms than any body else; and protection extended to 
them was merely protecting private and domestic 
capital against the hostile policy of foreign govern- 
ments. Manufactures, if they were to flourish, must 
at first be nourished, guarded, courted, fondled dur- 
ing their childhood. Mr. M. would here assert that 
there never had been a nation on earth which had 
succeeded in establishing manufactures among its 
people without making their protection the business 
of (heir le rislation, and a part of their national policy. 

England. had, at this day, the finest marine perhaps 
in the world, And look at her celebrated ‘“naviga- 
tion act,” a law in which, with the most jealous anxie- 
ty, she fostered the interest of her own naval archi- 
tecture against that of all other nations. So obvious, 
so palpable was the benefit to her of such a policy, 


end. New England had at one time possessed a great 
and flourishing commerce. 

Our neutrality during the convulsions of Europe 
threw the carrying trade into her hands, and it prov- 
ed a rich harvest to her. But at last this government 
had itself gone to war, and all this trade óf the enter- 
prising Yankee was at once prostrated; his profits 
ceased, and his ships were left to rot at the wharves. 
Well, what did he do? Despair? No; you did not 
catch the New England man despairing. The country 
had at that day no manufactures. He conceived the 
idea of attempting to supply the want; and from very 
small and fecble beginnings the system of New En- 
gland manufactures ee up and prospered under a 
war to which the New Englander had been utterly 
opposed. At length peace came and found the Yan- 
kee growing fat on his manufactures. (But here, 
said Mr. M. let it not be understood I agreed with 
him about the war; oh no; I was awar man; the 
Lord forbid that any body should think me other- 
wise)! [A laugh.) But peace came and there was 
a system of manufactures. The jealousy of Great 
Britain at once awoke; she saw arising rival, and 
prepared to destroy it. The manufacturers asked 
the protection of government. But then was in- 
stantly heard the same cry now so loudly raised. 
Our own labor must be crushed; it must be aban- 
doned to its fate; it would be the very essence of 
tyranny to protect the infant against the attack of 
the full grown and powerful rival; for it is a part of 

ine state rights doctrine to withhold the protecting 
aid of government in any shape, under any circum- 
stances. 

Oh! exclaimed Mr. M. if I should live to see the 
day when all things that are needed for human use 
and comfort shall be produced, and bought, and sold 
within the United States—when all our mines shall 
have been opened, all our rich mountains explored 
and covered with shecp walks for the use of our own 
manufacturing establishments—when every Ameri- 
can citizen, let him eat, and wear, and consume, 
and use whatever he desires to make him happy, shal] 
find it all here—here, upon our own soil, within our 
own boundary! Then, though the wrath of God 
should be tet loose upon the nations of the old world— 
though Europe should reel and tremble beneath his 
blows, and Britain’s fast anchored isle should go 
down, and sink in the mighty deep, and we remain so 
unmoved, so self-supplied, as not to feel the loss— 
this, this would be, to me the very realization of Ame- 
rican independence and prosperity. But this country 
is not and never can be truly independent, so long as 
our own labor and our own Capital. are left unprotect- 
ed. Never: so long as it is the darling object of our 
own government to crush the industry and dash 
down all the enterprise of those it should protect and 


that even Adam Smith himself, the great advocate of | foster. 


free trade and its kindred doctrines, even he was 
compelled to admit that the policy of that act was 
sound, and went to make Britain the first maritime 
nation of the world. Yet her carrying trade might 
have been conducted on cheaper terms in Dutch bot- 
toms; but she was wisely content to pay that small addi- 
tional difference for the sake of insuring permanent 
greatness, and making her marine the envy and admira- 
tion of the world. This was the course of G. Britain. 
All nations were made stipendiary to her. It was 
her unvarying maxim never to buy any thing she 
could Make. She was for manufacturing every thing, 
ay, and for raising the raw material also where she 
could do it. Hence it was that she had grown to 
such a stupendous height, and seemed endeavoring to 
stretch her arms and encircle the globe itself in the 
embrace of her power. 

The question of protection, Mr. M. considered as 
virtually the question of national independence.— 
Without this, England would keep us dependent upon 
her forever. 

Mr. M. said he was no enemy to southern labor 
when advocating the protection of the labor of the 
north. He never, for his part, had been able to look 
upon the people of the north as the natural cnemics 


If to hold that, is advocating a protective tariff—I 
can’t help it: no—I can’t help it. If Iam a sinner, ] 
am at least a bold sinner. If to feel the glow of one 
common nation in my bosom—if to hold that the man 
who resides at the extreme north is as much my bro- 
ther as the cotton planter of Georgia—if this is hosti- 
lity to the south, then I am her enemy. 

But, as to southern rights, let no man lay his hands 
upon them. My observation in life has taught me to 
believe that in all domestic quarrels there are usual- 
ly faults on both sides. And I will say to my north- 
ern friends. Why be eternally striking at that sore 
which, God knows, is sore enough without blows 
from you? Why keep up this eternal turmoil and 
excitement about abolition? I can conceive of no 
other or better reason for it than the man gave for 
beating his wife—“because I am able to do it.” It 
was dangerous, he knew, to attempt to prophccy, but 
this he would venture to predict: if ever this gorge- 
ous, this glorious temple to human freedom, should 
be pulled down, or consumed, that was the thing that 
would do it. 

When Americans spore of dissolving the union, 
they spoke of what they should not—the idea was 
unnameab'e. The Greek legislator gave it for a rea- 


son for providing no punishment for pario de oal 


such a crime ought never to be mentioned; but if 
northern gentlemen chose to use their strength for 
such an end as abolition, this union must crumble, 
come what might. To attempt such a thing was to 
violate the original compact of all the states. The 
slave states were slave states before this union existed. 
They wereslave states when the Cavaliers of the south 
first joined the northern Presbyterians to drive back the 
assaults of oppression. When Greene and Marion 
fought side by side in the ranks of armed freemen 
for the protection of their rights, the southern states 
were slaveholding states, and their rights as slave- 
holders were among those for the protection of which 
the sword of the revolution was drawn. Southern 
institutions were solemnly recognised by the organic 
law of the confederacy: and yot gentlemen now 
came forward and insisted that, because they were 
the stronger party, they might do what was express- 
ly forbidden by the original compact that held us 
all together? If they should attempt this, it would 
be an act of lawless violence—an act which could 
not, which ought not, and which would not be 
borne. 

On this subject of slavery, Mr. M. said he might 
pursue what policy he pleased; his state was sove- 
reign and could act her pleasure. For himself, be 
had done his part in her legislature to prohibit the 
introduction of slaves within her borders, and the 
exertions of himself and others on that subject had 
been hitherto successful. So far as Kentucky was 
concerned the domestic slave trade was at this hour 
absolutely prohibited. Would God it might ever re- 
main so! But that was their affair: it belonged to 
themselves, and to them alone. The constitution had 
thrown its consecration round the rights of the mas- 
ter, and, thank God, no power on carth could Jaw- 
a interfere with it. 

hy, then, must the northern and the southern 
states be forever waging war upon each other He 
must believe, himself, there were faults on both 
sides. As a southern man, he looked upon New 
England as an essential part of this great national 
union, entitled to liberty and the enjoyment of all 
her social rights. To crush her, to attempt to strike 
her down, to diminish her capital and ruin her ma- 
nufactures, was to sin against the union. Every 
blow struck at her was a blow at the United States. 
But, on the other hand, he spoke what he knew 
when he warned her, by all her responsibilities to 
that God whom New England men were so proud to 
acknowledge and to believe in, by all their sacred 
responsibilities to posterity, to beware how the 
stirred a fire which, when once fully enkindled, 
would burn to the utter desolation and destruction 
of all that was dear to us all. They knew not what 
they did. Men who had been born and lived all their 
lives at the north, knew nothing about the actual 
state of things in a slaveholding state, or in the south 
generally. 

If Mr. M. had rightfully read the greatest and the 
best of books, slavery had been permitted and en- 
Joined by the God of the Jews, the great Jehovah; 
and it had existed by his teleration as far as the hu- 
man race had existed. The mere abstract question 
was not worth debating. 

Mr. M. said that no power had been confided to 
the general government which was not a power over 
the whole union. And if it could not exercise its 
power of regulating commerce without injuring some 
great local interest, then the union itself ought never 
to have existed. | 

Mr. M. concluded by a brief reference to the hos- 
et of the letter writers against him. 

r. Rhett, having obtained the floor, offered the 
following as an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Atherton. ) 

“With instructions that, should it be in their opi- 
nion expedient to lay additional duties, they shall 
so Jaid as not to discriminate in favor of any particu- 
lar class of industry in the United States.” 

And the question now being on the amendment to 
the amendment. 


Mr. Rhett said the observation had been made that 
he had stated he did not understand how a tariff for 
revenue could be laid compatibly with a tariff for 
protection. He had said this in distinct bearing on 
the proposition before them, and that-if a duty for 
protectiun was incompatible with a strict tariff for 
revenue, and if the object of the house was to lay a 
duty for revenue, it would appear that the message 
should go to the committee of ways and means; but 
if, on the contrary, the two were compatible, it might, 
without any great violation of propriety, be sent to 
the committce on manufactures. He had thrown 
out this one reason, which he thought should govern 
the house in sending it to the committee of ways and 
means. Gentlemen who had examined this propo- 
sition had discussed it in the usual way with those 

; Who were unable to meet an argument; they had re- 
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sorted to simple denunciation. The geutleman from 


| Maryland, (Mi. Sellers), had said it was ridiculous, 


, of them had met the proposition and endeavored to 


< welfare;” and others who claim 


show, either by facts or reasoning, that it was unte- 
nable. He, (Mr. R.) believed it to be strictly true. 


There were those who contended that government 


has the the power in itself of laying a protective 
duty on the ground of providing “for the general 
d this as an incident 
to the power of protecting commerce; but the ground 


, that had been taken in justification of protective du- 
. ties by all who had preceded him, except two gen- 


- tween protection and prohibition. 


tlemen, was that the power of laying duties for pro- 
tection was incidentally included in laying duties for 
revenue. The gentlemen from New York, (Mr. 
Linn), and New Jersey, (Mr. Randolph), had said 
his, [Mr. R’s) proposition was absurd, and proceed- 
ed from the crror of not properly discriminating be- 
They held that 


_ while you cannot lay a duty for revenue that pro- 


duces prohibition, you may lay a duty which pro- 
duces protection. [He here read extracts from the 
reported speeches.] [twas admitted by them, if the 


- duty was pushed up to prohibition, it would ean 
alf, 


revenue. Suppose you prohibit importation one-h 
one-third, or one-fourth, he asked, was not thus re- 


_ venue destroyed in that ratio? ‘Therefore, taking the 


' of the supply, and would increase gradual] 


+ 


‘strike down the commerce of the country. 


gentlemen’s proposition that prohibition did necessa- 


_ rily destroy revenue, ane therefore a duty proposing 


it was incompatible with revenue, their reasoning 
that protection and revenue were compatible was 
false. Why did not practical gentlemen go into de- 
tails and facts to test the truth of their principle?— 


= He would take the proposition of the gentleman, 


(Mr. Linn), and go through the process of protection 
and prohibition. 


The gentleman had supposed that, if a tax was 
laid on iron of §100,000, the foreign manufacturer 
could not stand it. Why? Because government 
would in this manner make the price of the commo- 
dity so high that he could not bring it here and sell 
it,and the domestic producer would be enabled to 


`- undersell him. Prohibition did not at once go into 


effect; it was only gradually that entire prohibition 
accomplished its object. He exemplified this prin- 
ciple by instancing the article of iron, on which, if 
a duty of 50 per cent. were laid, the manufacturers 
of this country would not be able at once to pro- 
duce the domestic article in sufficient quantities; at 
first, they might not produce more than one-quarter 
until 
they produced cnough for the demand, when the sale 
of foreign iron would cease, and revenue entirely 
cease; and he asked gentlemen if, when entire pro- 
hibition produced destruction, the destruction was 
not in proportion to the degree of prohibition? Gen- 
tlemen need not call the part protection, and the 
whole prohibition; it was prohibition from its inci- 
piency up to its consummation; the moment they be- 
gan protection, they placed a lever by which the 
oreign article must be worked out of our markets. 
What was prohibition? To keep out the foreign arti- 
cle; and, if they kept out one-fourth or one-half of 
it, it was prohibition. 
and prohibition was protection. Let gentlemen meet | 
the proposition boldly and fairly, but not come here 
with the humbuggery that a tariff for revenue is in- 
consistent with a tariff for protection; if they went 
for a tariff for protection under the commercial pow- 
er, or the “general welfare,” let them do so; it was 
the old ground. This high national question should 
be argued, not with mere words, not against facts, 
but on the broad principles of the constitution. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) this morn- 
ing had claimed from the commercial power—the 
power to regulate commerce, which was one depart- 
ment of industry—a power over every department. 
Was not his (Mr. M’s) argument that it was unbe- 
coming for us to become dependent on any foreign 
nation? He (Mr. R.) would like to hear by what 
sort of sophistry it could be shown that we were 
subject to foreign nations, and they not to us; but 
that was his argument, and he would have this coun- 
try entirely self-supplied; in other words, would 
make it a new specimen of the Chinese empire. Ac- 
cording to the theory of certain gentlemen, as soon 
as we shall get into that predicament, the other na- 
tions of the world would turn on us and cut us to 
pieces for drawing to ourselves an independent pow- 
er. Did not the gentleman from Kentucky know that, 
under the very clause of “regulating commerce,” 
the power had been assumed to interfere with our 
slaves, and hinder us from carrying them fromone 
port to another? This was a striking commentary 
on the looseness of his construction of this power. 
The power was given by the states to congress to 
“regulate commerce,” to secure communication be- 
tween different parts of this country, and not to 


: the constitution, as sacred as the union. 
. and some other member that it was absurd; yet none | 


Protection was prohibition, | 
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This was not a local question, but was as wide as 

Uf the con- 
stitution did not on either of these broad crounds 
justify the protecting of manufactures, then the is- 
sue presented was, shall the protective policy or the 
constitution prevail? If the protective policy were 


tac arm of the government was fetched to the sip- 


port of any iaterest, prices never conid and never 
“would be as cheap as otherwise. 
‘confidence in the growing greatness of our country 
. as any one. 
‘a protective policy, but from her free institutions. It 


He had as much 


Great Britain had not grown great from 


ersevered in, the constitution would come to an end. | was the liberty of Great Britain, as far as it existed, 
e held that congress had no power to lay duties | which had given her her impulse—which had quick- 


with a view to an 


particular interest; the power, ened her industry. Our progress to wealth and 


was to lay duties for general purposes, and not for | prosperity had been impeded by the millions and 


special reasons alone. 


millions of dollars paidto manufactures. Were we 


The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) ito continue this course of tribute? It was nothing 


had referred to the compromise act. ‘This act had 
no constitutional sanctions; they could repeal it 


else. 
This thing called protection was nothing less than 


when they pleased. The question now was, shall! plunder; the taking property from one man and giv- 


you renew the protective policy in 1842, or adhere 


are productive of the best interests of the country? 
Who are the parties to this controversy? He would 
turn to the census of the country, and see how many 
of its inhabitants compose the manufacturing interest. 
Formerly, it had been said that banks were the peo- 
ple; now the same thing was repcated, and the pro- 
tective policy was said to be the people. The total 
population of the United States was something over 
seventeen millions, and those engaged in manufac- 
tures and trade were seven hundred and ninety-one 
thousand, and he was informed that in this number 
were included all mechanics and day laborers of 
every kind, and almost half the peasantry of New 
England. These should be deducted, and then they 
would see how many were directly engaged in ma- 
nufactures. The agriculturist was taxed for every 
thing he wears for the benefit of the manufacturers, 
this small proportion of the people of the U. States. 
What right had government to tax one man for the 
benefit of another? Jt was contrary to every princi- 
ple of just government; and he called on those who 
professed to legislate for the people, and to be op- 
posed to despotisms, no longer to legislate for the 
few, but to carry out the great principles of equal 
legislation for the benefit of the many. 

They were told by gentlemen who held these doc- 
trines that they were legistating for the south. It 
was very true that they intended to make us pay for 
some thirty years higher prices than we otherwise 
would, but they intended to make prices cheaper in 
the end; and for this purpose the present generation 
was to be bound dowr under the weight of oppres- 
sive taxation. When had the world witnessed such 
an anomaly as this? The very object of gentlemen 
was to make articles dear; the manufacturing inte- 
rest could not live without taxation; they lived on 
the oppression of the country; and still gentlemen 
said they were legislating for the labor of the coun- 
try, and that those who oppose them are acting 
against the interests of the country. These inte- 
rests sprung into existence amid the convulsions of 
war and the distress and suffering of the country. 
The gentleman from Kentucky had represented this 
government as hostile to the manufacturing interest, 
and said that manufactures sprung up without the 
help of government. This was not so. This go- 
vernment, if it had legislated for any section of the 
union, had legislated for New England alone. He 
(Mr. R.) was willing that these interests should re- 
ceive all the benefits resulting from a fair construc- 
tion of the constitution; he was no enemy to them; 
but when they were called for the benefit of these 
interests to submit to unconstitutional taxation, at 
war with every principle of right, it was asking too 
much. | 


Where originated the doctrine of the unconstitu- 
tionality of a protective tariff? In the south? No; 
the time was when New England was affected by it 
in the same manner as the south, and she then op- 
posed the doctrine. He here referred to the former 
opinions of judge Story, of Daniel Webster, and 
others, in favor of the unconstitutionality of pro- 
tection. The very men who formerly maintained 
the unconstitutionality of a protective tariff now 
urged iton us. He did not think, as had been inti- 
mated, that this government had no right to discrimi- 
nate in laying duties for revenue; on the contrary, 
he had said at the last session that he did not think 
the duty on silks should be 20 per cent.; but in lay- 
ing duties for revenue all the departments of indus- 
try should be equally benefitted; and as large manu- 
facturing establishments had grown up under tbe po- 
licy of this country, he was still less willing to make 
a discrimination against manufactures. ` 

The gentleman from Kentucky had called on 
them to say when an interest had flourished, except 
by the intervention of the strong arm of the govern- 
ment? He (Mr. R.) referred to Switzerland, and 
other countries, were the manufacturing interest 
had flourished without the protection of government. 
Protection, so far from making commodities chea 
er, as had been contended, made them dearer. It 
was a law of commerce and competition, that when 


' South Carolina was occupied b 


‘ene [ ; l ; , mg it to another; nothing less than making one sec- 
to principles laid down in this compromise, which ; tion of the country tributary to another. 


Gentlemen 
could not deceive the people as to the practical re- 
sult of this whole policy; it was to tax the many for 
the benefit of the few. He had and still did indulge 
the hope that this congress would adjust the question 
in such a way as that all portions of the country could 
stand together. It was not his desire that the differ- 
ent portions should stand in opposition. Ifthe voice 
of one who was no enemy to the union would not be 
disregarded, he would say, if the course now threat- 
ened to be pursued was persisted in, they would force 
an issue between the different portions of the country 
and destroy our union. 

He had seen it suggested in an abolition paper 
that, on the question of the tariff, a distinction was to 
be drawn between slave labor and free labor. When 
gentlemen rose on this floor, and, on a question of 
taxation, held that the free labor is to be protected 
against the slave labor, they put the torch to the con- 
stitution. 

The doctrine of equal rights was the doctrine of free 
trade; the doctrine of free trade was the doctrine of 
christianity; and the doctrines of christianity those of 
peace. Under the influence of these our destiny was 
a glorious one: “the sword would be beat into the 
ploughshare,”-we should “know war no more,” and 
all portions of the union would progress in harmony; 
but if the opposite principles were broached here, and 

rsisted in, war must come, and with it oceans of 

lood. But should we not hope that our destiny was 
higher and holier? should we not take warning from 
the fate of other nations, and, adopting the principle 
of equal rights, move on united? It was said that 
heretical theories; 
but all these great theories which lay at the founda- 
tion of American liberty and the constitution, he 
would hug to his heart; he would not give them for 
the sceptre of Cæsar. Our destiny, he repeated, was 
a great and glorious one, because it was “‘to do to 
others as we would they should do to us,” and our 
course would be onward with liberty and prosperity; 
but let the interests of one portion of the country be 
regarded as opposed to those of another, and Ameri- 
can liberty and glory would set, and set forever. 

Mr. Rhett having concluded Mr. Atherton obtained 
the floor; but yielded to Mr. Weller, who moved the 
house do now adjourn. And the house adjourned. 


Tuvurspar, Dec. 23. Mr. Thompson, of Missis- 
sippi, iritroduced his colleague, Hon. Mr. Gwinn, re- 
presentative elect from that state, who was qualified 
and took his seat. 

On leave given, Mr. Fillmore, from the committee 
of ways and means, reported A bill for the exten- 
sion of the loan of eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
and for an addition of five million dollars thereto. 

The bill having been read twice by its title, was 
referred to the committee of the whole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Cushing, it was resolved that 
when the house adjourn, it adjourns to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The unfinished business of yesterday was the 
amendment offerred by Mr. Rhett, to the amendment 
offered by Mr.: Atherton, to the resolution offered by 
Mr. Fillmore. 

Mr. Atherton remarked, that although the present 
state of the treasury and of the public expenditures 
was in a considerable measure connected with the 
question now before the house—which question was, 
whether the subject of the tariff, as referred to in the 
the President’s message, should be committed to the 
committee on manufactures, or to the committee on 
ways and means—yet he would not have gone into 
the subject if it had not already been introduced by 
other gentlemen in the course of the debate. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jones) had ad- 
verted to a portion of the message which estimated 
the expenditures of the present year, at upwards of 
thirty-two millions of dollars, and had remarked that 
here was seen the difference which frequently pre- | 
vailed between profession and practice. 

Mr. A. then adverted to the debt which he said, 
it was charged had been “bequeathed” to this admin- 
istration by the last. Gentlemen would recollect the 


various amounts at which that debt has been estima- 
ted by gentlemen of the whig party on this floor. 
And all would recollect that in the report of the late 
secretary of the treasury a peculiarly surprising mode 
was taken to swell the amount of debt; that was, in- 
cluding expenditures that were to be incurred, and a 
balance that was to be raised for the purpose of being 
kept in the treasury. He (Mr. A). could conceive of 


no other method of ascertaining the debt existing at ' 


the coming in of the present administration except 
by the treasury notes outstanding. The treasury 


ane outstanding on the 3d March last, if he recol- 
-. Ale 


cted were a little upwards of five millions of dol- 
lars. Had that debt been paid by the present admin- 
istration? Mr. A. here proceded to contend, by re- 
ference to figures, that the present administration, 
instead of having paid off this small debt of five mil- 
lions—the only debt, he said, which was left to it— 
had increased that debt to the sum of seven millions 
of treasury notes and about five and a half millions 
of loan; making a total of twelve and a half mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Something also had been said in the course of 
this debate in relation to the expenditure of the sum 
of thirty-nine millions yearly during Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s administration. Now, there were documents 
which could be referred to, and which would show 
the amount of expenditures proper of that adminis- 
tration for each and every year. This was nota 
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Vermont (Mr. Slade) had said the people of New it. (Laughter.] No; it was the gentleman’s own 
Hampshire had been long ina bad school. Well, administranton: it had merely changed hands. It was 
they had not been educated in the anti-masonic school, | true, the people thought they had effected a great re- 
nor in the national republican American system school | volution in 1840. They had hurled Van Buren from 
nor did (Mr. A). conceive that an enlarged patriotism | power with scorn, contempt and indignation—more 
consisted in applying the torch of the incendiary to | so, perhaps, than any man was ever hurled from the 
the glorious temple of our union. residential chair; and there the matter ended. He 
Whether he represented the interests of his con- | had thought they had effected a revolution; the great 
stituents or not was 2 matter between him and them; ! mass of the people through the country had thought 
‘but if he believed, or had had any evidence to show |so. But an unfortunate stroke of Providence avs 
him, by an election held since his own, that he mis- | on us, and taking the Jamented Harrison from us, ha 
pened his constituents, he would scorn to hold | thrown this government instantaneously, at the mo- 
his seat. Whether that was the case with the gentle-| ment of that venerable patriot’s decease, into the 
man from New York (Mr. Linn) he (Mr. A.) could; hands of modern democracy again; and when a whig 
not know. | congress had been paralyzed in every effort by the 
He concluded by the declaration, that if the ob- ; executive, who now stood surrounded by modern de- 
revenue, this portion of the message ought, ; mocracy on every hand, modern democracy rises here 
| hich had | and runs a parallel between the expenditures of Van 
Buren’s administration and the administration of John 
| Tyler, who was a worse loco foco than Van Buren! It 
was most extraordinary. Could a man listen to it with 
Mr. Reynolds said for a few moments he would | patience? No; sick as he was, he could not. [ Laugh- 
throw his drop into the bucket of free trade. The|ter.] ‘They, (the whigs), were not accountable, and 
subject was extremely important to the country, in | did not intend to be, to this administration. The gen- 
all its consequences. His constituents in southern; tleman talked about a revolution. Yes; there had 
| Minois believed in the principles of equality. All| been a revolution, and one that this country would 
the taxation in the state of Ilinois, under their con- ! long feel, which began at the day of the demise of 
stitution, was laid according to the distribution of | William Henry Harrison, whom they had elected. 
property. He was not prepared to say that his peo- | Were they accountable tothis administration? Where 


ject was 
in his judgment, to go to that committee w 
jurisdiction of the subject, and not to any commit- | 
tee which was bound to look to any particular inte- 
rest or any particular class. 


mere computation or estimate, but it was derived | ple would be willing to go for direct taxes; but this | was Harrison’s cabinet? Only one of them was left, 
from actual facts, as they were known to exist—for | was the proper mode, aud before ten years had pass- | and he was in so questionable a shape that he had a 
on this point the past at least was secure. It could , ed we should see this government supported by direct | mind to speak to him: And was that a revolution? 
be demonstrated by figures what these expenditures į taxation, because it was on the principle of equality. | What was there in any of the great measures of the 
were. Mr. A. then proceeded to draw a parallel | The president’s message was right in one thing in: late session that, as the gentleman told them had 
between the expenditures of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- ,discrimination,and wrong in the other. It was wrong; been condemned? He knew, from the indications 
ministration and those of the present administration, | when it went to protect certain branches of industry;,he had seen in the public prints, that they who 


drawing strong deductions in favor of the economy ; but it was right when it went to discriminate accord- 
of the former, and culogizing the plans of reduction : ing to the principles he had laid down—according to | 
which, Mr. A. said were in successful operation, and ; the property of the individuals consuming these ar- 
contrasting them with the plans and propositions of ticles. That was right, to saddle the tax on the in- 
the present “reforming administration.” {dividuals who had the most money. Tiat was dis- `’ 
It had been said that the expenditures which had ; eriminating duty, and that was all that ought to be | 
been incurred were attributable, in part, to the votes ‘diseriminated. If he could demonstrate that to pro- 
of the Van Bnren party. Was that the fact? Did | tect manufactures was to prostrate all equality, then | 
the Van Buren party cause the vast expenditures of | he would call on them to come over and vote for} 
money attendant on the especial session‘—a session j equal principles. Was it right to tax ninety-nine 
which that party regarded as having been so unne- | out of one hundred individuals for the benefit of the 
cessarily called. The time, Mr. A. said, during | remaining one, who could sustain himself without it. 
which the whigs had held power was exceedingly | When you give one man -a privilege, of necessity 
short; but time was sometimes measured by the lapse ‘ you must take it from another nan. Ele wanted not 
of events as well as of years, or months, or days. ‘to depress manufactures, but to place them on the 
And the time had been long enough to hold an extra i same ground with other branches of industry. 
session in; and lessons of misrule had been hurried | The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wershall), 
into that brief period of time which, ordinarily speak- ' yesterday spoke of the glory of England. He brought 
pected to have | up, as lawyers usually do, the good side only. Eng- 


è 


ing, years could not have been ex 
brought forth. Mr. A. then alluded to the results of , land was the most powerful nation on earth; but did : 
late elections; remarking that these results must have it become so by protection? Were there not there 

taught the most obdurate that victory had returned : thousands of poor individuals starving for want of 

to its accustomed standard, and that the glorious de- 
mocratic banner, temporarily stricken down, now 
fioated over the land in triumph upon every breeze. 


him of the fable of the fly and bees.. The fy came | 
every day to the bee hive to teach the bees music.— | 
But to come more immediately to the subject be- | The fly was poor, cold and hungry. The bees said ` 
fore the house. The sole question was, as he con- ito this fly, bo hence; your profession has brought | 
ceived, should the object of a tarif be to raise reven- | you to this condition, and we do not want to learn | 
ue or to afford protection? That, he considered, was | your business. Could not this be applied to England? 
only question involved in the issue before the | One great means of England’s power arose probably 
ouse. 
who suggested that the doctrines of free trade were 
designed for the exclusive benefit ot.the south did in- 


shod over the poor Chinese, simply because they re- 
fused to eat opium. England was also doing us in- 


bread? Was that an example for us? This reminded | 


And he must be permitted to say that those | from doing what it had been doing—running rough- ! 


were the whig party proper on this fluor were to be 
paralyzed at the white house. He knew that when 
they came here they were to be hardly tolerated in 
this house; that there would be an attempt to ride 
over them roughshod; and they had this day witness- 
ed the be sinning of that attempt from the great, lofty 
and gizantic state of New Hampshire. i 


As the gentleman from New Hampshire had taken 
such hasty offence at what the gentleman from Ver- 
mont had said, he (Mr. .2rnold) could do him the fa- 
vor to give him his opinion of New Hampshire—of 
the natural, moral and political state of New Hamp- 
shire. le should give his opinion on all these heads 
befure he sat down. He knew that the whigs who 
were left here were hardly to be tolerated this ses- 
sion, and they had scen the beginning of it this morn- 


jing. They had seen it held out in the official paper 


here—he called it the official; to be sure there was a 
little split apparently on the subject of the ‘‘fiscali- 
ty,” but on all other things he looked on the Globe 
more as the official organ than any paper except the 
Herald, and that had been twitting them, and telling 
them how modest the great whig party were who had 
passed the “gag rule; that they felt the rebuke the 
people had given them. He would teach the Globe, 
if his life was spared, before this session closed, how 
much he had refurined—how much he had changed 
his opinions since the called session. The modern 
democracy was perfectly intoxicated at its apparent 
success at the recent elections at the east, the west, 
north and south; and were coming here and giving 
notice that they wonld repeal this biil and that.— 
Beautiful, indeed! A revolution! [Laughter]. What 


« we y siv m . a 1 a . n? 4S, Å ir P a on, i . 
Justice to those expansive, enlarged, and liberal doc- | juries. His maxim was, “an honorable peace, or a | produced this revolution? Did the ery of the “gag,” 
trines. decided war.” In his state there were but two ma-| of the “one | le” Did he 
For his own part, he considered that these doc- | nufactori Was it right to tax all tl I le ls ee ene roe ee ee 
pare ara a ee AS At regat to tax all the other people | six or eight hour speeches here at'the called session, 


trines were well calculated todo justice to all por- 
tions of the union; he fconceived them calculated, 
he would not say to protect—because that word had 
been so much misused—but to give free scope to in- 
dustry, and to encourage every class of society. They 
were calculated to prevent special legislation for spe- 
cial interests, and for particnlar sections; and this 
he regarded as their great merit. 


Reference had been made to the state which he in 
part represented—made, too, in a somewhat unkind 
manner—by a gentleman from New York and a gen- 
tleman from Vermont. This reference he thought 
uncalled for. The legislature of the state of New 
Hampshire had, on various occasions, passed resolu- 
tions expressive of their opinion both as to the un- 
constitutionality and inexpedicncy of a protective 
tariff—resolutions couched in strong language. Those 
resolutions emanated from representatives who ex- 
pressed the opinion of a large majority of the peo- 
ple of that state—inhabitants of a state which, 
though sterile in soil, had converted it into an expanse 
of territory containing probably as much general 
comfort, intelligence, coinpetency, and education as 
universally dittused as any other section of country, 
of similar extent, in the United States. But he be- 
lieved that they understood their own interests, and 
did not need to be reminded of them by gentlemen 
from New York or Vermont. The gentieman from 


of the state for their benctit? When the working peo- 
ple of the country saw they were oblized to be taxed 
for the benefit of the manufacturers, they would give 
it up, and go against the system of protection. | 
Mr. Arnold said he had been advised by some of | 
his friends to speak upon this question. They had 
said that perhaps a speech would have some benefi- 


when the nation was bowed down and mourning un- 
der misery and wretchedness? Was the tone hour 
rule” the cause of the great revolution of which they 
spoke? He said it was not. The American people. 
s) far as he had been with them—the intellizent of 
all parties, said that the “one hour rule” wasa great 
2 and a glorious rule; and they hoped to see it inserted 
cial eticct on him. They were afraid, by his silence |amoag the rules of this house as a permanent rule, 
at this session, that he had accumulated rather too Decais they say one hour is long enough for a man 
much steam, and he had better let it off, so that he! of sense to speak, aud a great deal too long for a foal. 
might get relief. He bad had no idea of doing this | Was it the rule to take a bill out of committee that 
until’he heard the ranting, raving speech of the little | they might come toa vote on it, which they had bor- 
gentleman from New Hampshrie, (Mr. Ath:rton ), but rowed from the democrats, that had caused this re- 
the very facetious—-he must not say the ridiculous ’yolution? That was not original with the whigs.— 
specch of the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Reynolds), ; The only original measure was the “one hour rale.” 
had almost put him out of the notion of speaking;. The takinz a bill out of committee originated with 
but, as the gentleman hailed originally from the same | the modern democracy; and if that would produce a 
section of country from which he came, he would ' revolution in this country, it was a most extraordina- 
endeavor to answer one or two of his positions.— ry state of things. What was it that had produced 
Phey had beard an extraordinary speech from the: the revolution? Was it the distribution bil? That 
sentieman fron New Hampshire. He had come up had net yet gone into effect. Was it the bankrunt 
and assailed this administration, running a parallel law?—that law of humanity in favor of the poor over 
between the expenditures of this administration and whom the modern democracy shed so many crocodile 
those of the late administration of Mr. Van Buren. tears, and which provided, when you had wrung 
It was a most extraordinary position. Whose ad- every thing from him, for the relief of an unfortunate 
ministration was this? Was it a whig administration? ‘and honest poor man—for he must be honest ber sre 
a ee it was. he can take the benefit of this law, which was a law 

g nes about ef humanity, of kindnosa and gentleness? Could it be 
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that the pennie had been revelutionized on aceount of 
this law? PE was notso. Modern demoeracy may 
cease to laugh on this subject. The revolution of 
which they speak is all imagination. It had been 
created by the apathy of the whigs—by the smoke 
from the artillery atthe other end of the avenue.— 
Theirown guns, which the whigs had mounted and 
charged, bad been turned upon them. . 


offices, too—at a salary of $6,000 per year. 


ee ete ae 


, When Mr. C. He Williams, of Tennessee, followed and 
did modern democracy ever give up an office? When spoke for about half an hour; taking the ground, that 
she was choked off, and not otherwise. (Lauzhter.] a high protective tariff was now entertained by no- 
[He here further referred to the course of modern body on the fluor of congress. He denounced the 
democracy in Tennessee]. president and called for greater economy and re- 
He did not intend to discuss the question of the ta- : trenchment. 
riff at present. He merely wanted to answer the de-| Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, then addressed the 
magogical cant of the gentleman from New Hamp-| house in a long and argumentative speech, supporting 


He intended to have stopped this debate until the 
- question could have come up fairly on the remodifi- 
. cation of the tariff} but on the question of reference 


shire. What was New Hampshire, that she should | its reference to the committee on manufactures and 


furnish a lever in politics, that must get up here and , at 3 o’clock, gave way to a motion for adjournment, 
dictate to what committee this reference should be ; and the house adjourned. 


the whole matter had been opened, and they had gone 

o and con into the merits of Van Buren’s and Ty- 

er’s administrations; and the modern democracy 

were railing at Tyler’s administration! That was the 
greatest hwnbug that he had heard; that the whigs 
were to be held accountable for this administration! 
Harrison was going to turn out the rogues and ras- 
cals of Van Buren’s administration, while he allow- 
ed the clever fellows to remain in office. He (Mr. 
A.) was against proscription. He had said here 
and every where that he was opposed to it.— 
His district would tell what his feclings were. But 
the American people expected that the dishonest 
and incompetent part of the office-holders were to be 
turned out. And what was the unquestioned fact? 
Tyler had not only kept in office some who were 
considered most dishonest, but worse than that, the 
very dishonest knave that the sound patriot Harrison, 
who never removed an officer without cause, had put 
out of office, John Tyler, this modern locofoco, had 
- put into otlice again. And here was modern loco- 
focoism getting up, and telling us, “Justify your ad- 
ministratioi:!” 

He had thought that this system of burning treasu- 
ry buildings would be stopped, but how would it be 
if Tyler kept in office these very rogues. Tyler had 
not only kept such men in office, but those whom 
General Harrison, who was never known to do any 
man injustice on the face of the carth, had turned 
out, Tyler had reinstated. And now the gentleman 


made? What was New Hampshire? A most barren 
and sterile piece of earth. He never could think of 
New Hampshire without thinking of black chilly 
rocks, of the screeching owl and prowling wolf.— 
Was she advancing in population? He belicved not. 


She was the only state in the union that had taken a | 


retrograde movement; or, at least, she advanced in 
population less than any other state. Sh® was in fa- 
vor of free trade! 
Hampshire had to trade on? [Laughter.] On poli- 
ties; that was all; it had been her trade for years.— 
He was told there was one manufacturing town in 
the state, and that was in the gentleman’s district— 
he did not know but the very residence of the gentle- 
man—and that gave a large majority against him.— 
He would like to know if this was so. 

Mr. Atherton said there was a great number of ma- 
nufacturing towns in his state: they were interspers- 
ed almost throughout the whole state. The state 
was as much interested in mannfacturing as any por- 
ticn of the union. In some of the manufacturing 
towns there were majorities for him, and in same, 
against him. He said that there had been for a few 


years past a majority against him, not of five or six: 


hundred, as had been intimated, but of from less than 
one hundred to two hundred, and perhaps a little up- 
wards. And, for four or five years iu succession, 
there had also been large majorities in his favor. 
Mr. Arnold inquired whether that was recently? 
Mr. Atherton replied that it was within cight or ten 


He would like to know what New | 


Tvuespar, .Dec. 28. The house having met, Mr. 
udson, resumed, and concluded his remarks. 

Mr. Payne, of Alabama, then took the floor, and 
maintained that the government had not the power to 
‘discriminate for the purpose of protection. 

Mr. Burke, of New Hampshire, followed and de- 
fended his state against the remarks of Mr. Arnold, 
‘and was succeeded by Mr. Eastman, of N. H. who 
also advocated the reference to the committee of ways 
‘and means and was continuing, when on motion, the 
: house adjourned. 


Wepyespay, Dec. 29. Mr. Giddings, from the 
committee of claims, reported the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the committee of claims be authorised 
to continue in employment their clerk, at the compensa- 
tien heretofore paid him. 

Mr. Care Johnson moved to amend the resolution 
‘by insérting the words “during the session of con- 
gress.” And the question on the amendment was 
then taken, and decided in the affirmative: yeas 90, 
‘nays 64. So the amendment was agreed to; and the 
! resolution as amended was adopted. 

Mr. Morrow, from the committee on the public 
‘Jands, reported a bill further to extend the time for 
issuing military land warrants to the officers and sol- 
-diers of the revolutionary army; which bill was read 
ithe first and second time, and committed to a com- 
‘mittee of the whole house to-morrow. 

‘ On motion of Mr. J. Q. Adams, it was ordered that 


H 


from New Hampshire says “your administration is! years, and since the manufacturing establishments the messages of the president referred at the last ses- 


so extravagant!” Should he (Mr. Arnold) sit by and 
hear these things, and not contradict them? and not 
let the country know the truth? He would not do it. 
The countzy should know the length, breadth and 
height of ‘I‘yler’s wickedness. He had nothing to 
„ask of him. We had asked to bave a modern loco. 
foco, who just before the close of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration whopped about and became a Van Buren 
man, removed from office, and a man much more 
competent, whom every whig member from the state | 
recommended, to be appointed in his stead, but John | 
Tyler and his secretary of state, between them, had | 
- kept in office the former incumbent against the una- | 
nimous recommendation of every whig member from 
Tennessee. ; 


! 


| 


| had sprung up there. 


Mr. Arnold thought the gentleman’s explanation 
rendered his position still more awkward. He had 


said his state was dotted alf over with manufactories, 


and yet had gone for free trade! It had always ap- 
peared to him most extraordinary to hear American 
citizens denouncing home industry, and wanting to 
ae our country to dependence on France and Eng- 
and. 

He concluded by remarking that he had been very 
sick, [laughter,} and had gone on longer than he had 
expected to have been able. But when the question 


i came up, he would show the Globe, and modern de- . 


mocracy throughout the country, if his lite was 
spared, that he had not changed. He regretted that 


if these locofoco principles were to be carried out, ! the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. W. C. Jchnson) 


+ 


Van Buren might as well have done it as any one; i had felt it his duty, in the organization of the house, — 


and he should intinitely have preferred this to its be- i to have moved the adoption of the rules of a (self- 
_ ing done by Tyler. When a gentleman “pitches and | styled) democratic congress. He (Mr. A.) had voted 
cooes,” to use a homely phrase), as the gentleman ; against them; he would have the “one hour rule” 
from New Hampshire had done to-day, he ought to} brought up again; and if gentlemen with their own 
remeinber that ail his elforts fall on the devoted head ' rule had taken bills out of committee of the whole, 
of Van Buren. Now, he acknowledged if there was. he would see how tly would now go. Let them 
a revolution—if, on account of the one-hour rule, or ; come forward with their bills to repeal the bankrupt 
the mode of taking hills out of the committee, the : law and the distribution bill, before it went into efect, 


American people had performed this great revolution ‘and then tell the people how these measures would - select committee 


against the whig party, and put the modern demo- ; 
© cracy in, that the American people were incapable | 
of seli-government. It was inconsistent with com-: 


mon sense. Why had not “petticoat Allen,” with ; 


twenty-five thousand voles against him in Ohio, re-' has been completed, and accompanied by a printed f 


signed his seat? Did the senators from Ohio regard 
the voice of the American people? No. Did the- 
modern democracy regard the popular vote? No; 
_ they set it atdecfiance. So it was in Ohio. How 
was it in Connecticut? Majority after majority had 
gone ugaiust the Connecticut senator. Did he resign? 
He called on onen to act up to their professions.— . 
Had Mr. Smith, of Connecticut resigned? No. How’ 
was it with Walliams, of Maine? Ife held on to the 
treasury teat ‘like a young possum.” (He wished 
this homely simile to be excused, for it was just suit- | 
ed to the suuject.) How was it with Mouton from 
Louisiana? | 

The speaker said it was not in order- to speak of; 
. senators by their names. 

Mr. Arnold said he did not know that those he had | 
spoken of were in the senate now; they might have , 
resigned—they ought to have done so, at least. How : 
was ìt in Tennessee? [He here referred to the incon- 
_ sistencies of the “modern democracy” in that state.) 
That was his great objection to modern democracy; 
they went for the party, and not tor the country. They, 
never had, and never would present the glorious, the | 
sublime spectacle of Harrigon’s cabinet. He looked 
at them as a bright, a glorious, a sunny light to this 
nation, they were found ready and willing, for the 
sake of their country, to lay down their offices—rich 


King, of Alabama, and Choate, of Massa 


ruin the country. 


The speaker laid before the house a letter from the 
secretary of state, stating that the sixth census, or 
enumeration of the irhabitants of the United States, 


copy of the said census; as also a particular census 
of all pensioners of the United States, with their 
names, ages, and residences. The statistics and 


‘other matters of information connected with the 


taking of the census the secretary states are yet in 


progress. 


O: dered, That the said letter, census and accompany- 
ing papers do lie on the table; and that the same num- 
ber ot copies of the papers in manuscript be printed as 
have been directed by haw to be printed of the censna. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house adjourned. 


Monpay, Dec. 27. Mr. Jeremiah Brown appeared 
in his seat. 

The following committee was announced by the 
speaker: 

Committee on the part of the house to arrange the plac- 
ing of the statue in the rotundo—Messrs. Granger, of 
New York, J. P. Kennedy. of Maryland, Pendleton, 
of Ohio, C. J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, and Mallory, 
of Virginia.. [Messsrs. Presten, of South Carolina, 
chusetts, are 
the committee on the part of the senate.] 

The debate on the reference of the tariff was then 
continued by Mr. Weller, who expressed himself in 
favor of referring the: subject to the committee. on 
ways and means and addressed the house for nearly 
an hour. 


‘sion to the committee on foreign relations, and not 
‘reported on by them, be referred to the committee 
on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Cushing, from the committee on foreign affairs, 
made a report upon the petition for indemnity for 
spoliations prior to 1800, accompanied by a bill to 
provide for the satisfaction of claims due to certain 
American citizens for spoliations committed on their 
commerce prior to the 31st day of July, 1801; which 
biil was read the first and second time, and committed 
to the committee of the whole house on the state of 
the union. 
: On motion fof Mr. Pope, the postmaster general 
“was requested to furnish the house with a statement 
of the amount paid for the use of rail roads and other 
: public roads in transporting the public mails to the 
diilerent parts and places in the United States as di- 
rected by law. 

Mr. Fillmore, proposed to go into committee of the 
‘whole on the state of the union, the secretary of the 
treasury having that morning communicated the fact 
‘of there being an immediate deficit in the treasury to 
the amount of $260,000. 
| Objections having been made, Mr. Stanly desired 
‘to know when a report might be expected from the 
on the currency. 

Mr. Cushing. I cannot give the gentleman a defi- 

‘nite answer; but the house would facilitate the ac- 

tion of the committee by the reference of the presi- 
‘dent’s message, which has not yet been done. 
Laughter. } 

Tne house then resumed the consideration of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Rhett, to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Atherton to Mr. Fillmore’s motion to 
‘refer the tariff to the committee on manufactures. 
Mr. Eastman, resumed and concluded his remarks. 
Mr. Merritcether, of Georgia, then took the floor, 
‘and denounced the system of speaking about every 
‘thing but the question. He defended the whigs, 

and at 3 o'clock, gave way for a motion to adjourn, 

previous to which, 

Mr. Lowell asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill providing for the settlement of the claims of the 
state of Maine for the services of her militia. 

The bill, having been read twice by its title, was 
referred to the committee on military affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Cushing made the following motions: 

That the message of the president of the United 
States of the 9th of March, 1840, concerning tonnage 
duties on Spanish vessels, be referred to the commit- 
tee on foreign affairs. 

That the message of the president of the United 
States of the 3lst of December, 1839, concerning 
French vessels from Guiana to the United States, be 
referred to the committee on foreign affairs. 

And they were accordingly: and the house adjourn- 
ed. 
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ADRIEN IN RUINS. A fire broke out on Monday 
night, in Adrien, which destroyed a large poruon of that 
enterprising village. Hh commenced in Crittenden’s 
grocery, in which a keg of powder exploded. There 
were thirty sufferere, and the total loss is estimated at 
$40,000. | [Detroit Daily Adv. 


ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE. The immense value of the 
anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania may be seen in 
the fact that the amount mined aod sent to market this 
year will exceed 1,000,000 tons, worth in the market 
35,000,000. In 1820 the first anthracite was sent to mar- 
ket, and then only 365 tons. It has been steadily in- 
creasing during the last 20 years, until it has at length 
reached. 1,000,000 tons. 

The following shows 


) the amount shipped from the 
several mining districts: 


° Schuylkill 587,157 tons 
Mauch Chunk - 140,127 do. 
Lackawanna 195,430 do. 
W yoming, about 47,000 do. 
Pinegrove 25,000 do. 
Shamokin 21,463 do. 
Lyken’s Valley 1,000 do. 

1,017,827 


We have at length reached a million of tons. This 
amount would have been greatly increased had it not 
been for several accidents. Next yenr 1,200,000 will be 
mined and sent to market. [Harrisburg Chron. 


Banx stock in some of the western counties of Mary- 
land continues to maintain its value, notwithstanding 
the depreasion in other quarters. For instance, Hagers- 
town bank stock ia selling at $26 15 per share for 825 
paid in; the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank of Frede- 
rick county sells readily at from 10 to 20 per cent. above 
par; aud Westminster bank stock sells at $18 per share 
for $25 paid in. 


BANK PROFITS AND BANK SUSPENSIONS. Within the 
fiscal yenr ending the Ist November, 1841, the state of 
North Carolina has received from the Bank of the State 
$31,250; from the Bank of C Fear $32,664. Indivi- 
duals have received from the Bank of the State, on 9,000 
shares $56,250, from the Bank of Cape Fear, on 9,556 
shares, 57,336, making the snug sum of $177,500, which 
they have divided as profits, among stockholders, and all 
the time in a state of suspension. [North Carolina. 


Boston anp ALBaNy Ratz Roan. The chain of rail 
road between Boston and Albany N. Y. ia at length en- 
tirely completed, and on Dec. 20, two locomotives ran 
over the entire route. The undertaking promises to 
yield immense advantages to buth states. 


Bria Creove.—Dates of the 7th December, from Nas- 
sau, State that Capt. Ensor has recovered so far, as to 


~ 


be the value of the productions of Virginia, and the resi- 
due belonging to North Carolina. ‘The value of the mer- 
chandize passing in the same period is stated at $626,115, 


ivided between the two states in the same proportion 


as the produce. | 


Drvwwenns. The Petersburg rail road company have 


declared a dividend of 3 per cent. for the last 6 months, 
The Planters’ bank, and the Marine and Fire Insurance 
bank, both of Savannah, have recently declared a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. for the last 6 months. 


Fiona. Colonel Riley returned to Pilatka on the 


Qist, from his expedition to the head wateré of the St. 
Johi’s. He had discovered no Indians. Col. Worth has 
just returned from his visit to the Everglades, not having 
found any traces of Indians. 


[Savannuh Republican. 


GREAT FIRE aT Watertown. We learn from the 


Jeffersonian extra, that the large woollen factory, owned 
and occupied by the Black 
was destroyed 


iver woollen company, 
y fire on the morning of the 22d inst. 
Loss estimated at 33,000 to $36,000; insured only for 
$11,000 in one of the Boston offices. 


THe Home League. We have already published the 
organization of a society established in this city under 
the above appellation, and now acting in concert with 


-branches in several states of the union. 


An auxiliary branch of this truly national association 
ig about to be formed for the state of New York. A 
convention met at the hall of the 4.merican institute, in 
the park, for the purpose of adopting a constitution and 
by-laws, and we sincerely hope that a full attendance 
may be given to this home concern by all our citizens, 
whether naturalized or native born, who are interested 
in honest free trade and our national rights. 

It is time to quit being Jealous among ourselves, least 
one trade or section of t 
the others. A unity of American fecling and true Ame- 
rican interest, aloof from party trammels, is all that is 
wanted. This is the protection, the only protection, our 
laborers, mechanics and manufacturers, ask for; anda 
home league, reaching throughout the country, moving 
with a continuous and united influence all interests in 
favor of our home union and independence, is one 
which surely all Americans should patronize. 

N. Y. American. 


A supesconvcrep. The trial of Samuel McHenry, 
late chief justice of Harmson county, Texas, took place 
on the 10th ult. before the district court for the parish of 
Natchitoches, Judge Campbell presiding. The charge 
against the prisoner was, that he with several others 
named in the indictment, (two or three of whom were 
convicted a year ago, and are now in the penitentiary), 
did forcibly carry off from the parish of Natchitoches, 
into Texas, nineteen slaves, two horses, and a bridle and 
saddle, the property of Mr. Anthony, of that parish.— 
I'he jury, after ten minutes deliberation, brought in a 
verdict of guilty. ‘This has a veryawkward appearance 
for the young republic. The eflect upon her reputation 


leave for New Orleans. Two of the mutineers had died | cannot but prove injurious. 


in jail from their wounds. ‘The following is the list of 

the owners of the slaves and the amount of the insu- 

rance: 

Thos. McCargo, in the Orleans Insurance Co. $20,000 
do do Merchants' do do 15,000 

Lumpkin & Locket do Fireman’s do do 


20,000 

o do do Merchants’ do do 10,000 
Jobnaon & Apperson do Ocean do do 15,000 
John Hagan, do do do 6,200 
Charles Hatcher, do do do 3,300 


The following are transcripts from the policies of in- 
surance issued from each office, sums and numbers 
omitted. 

From the Ocean's Policy.—‘On slaves valued as per 
list attached to application $ agninet all risks, and 
chiefy against that of foreign interference; warranted 
free from elopement, insurrection and natural death.” 

Fireman’s Policy —*On——slaves, names and ages 
as per application. The assurers are not liable for sui- 
cide, natural death, desertion or mutiny; but to take the 
risk of interference by foreign governments or their 
agents.” 

Merchants’ Policy.—The company not liable for sui- 
cide, desertion or natural death; but liable for risk of 
emancipation; desertion or seizure by foreign powers. 

The companies have refused to pay in each case. 
Three or four of the most distinguished legal gentlemen 
in New Orleans have offered to undertake the conduct 
of suits against them, for 5 per cent. if the money shall 
be recovered, or nothing if unsuccessfu 

The schr. Francis Cockburn, which had arrived at 
Kingston, Jamaica, from Nassau, brought 52 colored 
emigrants, including probably some of the slaves who 
were carried in there by the Creole. 

_ The passengers and crew have published a protest 
giving a minute detail of the circumstances dated from 
New Orleans Dec. 7. 


CurisTmas pay, in the afternoon, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, Chesnut street was crowded with a dense mass 
of human beings. The entire population of the outer 
districts seemed gathered there, eagerly gazing at the 
sights at the shop windows, and enjoying the excitement 


of the moving panorania. It is estimated that there were 
40,000 people on Chesnut street most of the afternoon. 


DismaL Swamp Canar. An abstract has been pub- 
lished in the Norfolk Herald of the amount of produce 
which has passed through the Dismal Swamp canal for 
the year ending on the 30th September, 1841, amount- 
ing to $1,237,859, six per cent. of which is supposed to 


JuptctaL Decision. At the sitting of the Philadelphia 
court of general sessions on Dec. 28, the judges deliver- 
ed their opinions on the motion to quash the present- 
ment of the grand jury against the officers of the Unit- 
ed States bank and others. They were ununimous in the 

inion that the presentment should be quashed. Each of 
the three judges delivered a separate opinion. 


LanpiIne OF THE Pitcrims. The 221st anniversary 
was celebrated by the Pilgrim society of Plymouth on 
December 22. The New Englapd society at N. York city 
also celebrated the day, being its 37th annual meeting 


MARRIAGE Licenses. A petition has been presented 
to the ony acted ‘Tennessee, praying that the marriage 
fee may be reduced. The petition represents the state 
of eingle blessedness as unnatural, and quotts Vattel’s 
Laws of Nations to prove that “no person in a state of 
celibacy can occupy a permanent place in sucitty.” The 
facts that the people are disappointed in not getting a nan- 
tional bank, that money is hard, that there isa heavy 
stock of girls on hand. and that many a gallant “Lo- 
thario” is obliged to gather chesinuts to pay for his mar- 
riage license, are urged as reasons why the marriage fee 
should be reduced. The petitioners also pray that pre- 
mums may be awarded to youth for their proficiency in 
study, and also tu the author of the best book “on moral 
character” tending to create a general taste for reading. 

Æg's. 

Missionaries. The rev. James Cook Richmond, a 
clergyman of the Episcopal denomination, ‘is about to 
sail from New York with a view of attempting to revive 
the Christian worship in the city of Constantine. 

The New Haven and New London papers contain 
accounts of the death of the rev. CoLeny C. Mrrcnen. 
and his young wife, in the interior of Syria. Mr. Mitchell 
was a native of Groton, Connecticut, and was ordained 
last fall as a missionary among the Nestorians of Eastern 
Asia; soon after he married Miss Richards, of New Ha- 
ven, and embarked with her for Smyrna, at which place 
he arrived some time in the spring. In August the 
youthful pair started from Beyrout for the interior, and 
alter travelling through that desert country for nearly a 
month, Mr. itchell broke down and died under the 
fatigues and privations of the journey, after a sickness of 
only one day, and was buried ‘in the sands hy the Kur 
dea, without shroud or coffin. Mrs. Mitchell was seized 
by the pains of premature paternity, and survived the 
loss but a few days! It is a most melancholy case, and 
the fate of both the sufferers will be mourned by every 


e country should get ahead of | published at Stamford, 1695; the Ipswich 


one who knew them. Mr. Mitchell wasa young ma?” 
of uncommon worth and fine talents, and has lef a mo- 
ther and sisters, whose bereavement may be imagined, 
but can never be described. “The wife was very young, 
and is represented as every thing that was lovely in wo- 
man—of ardent piety, and of the utmost devotion to her 
husband, and the cause in which they had engaged. 


Tue MISSOURI PENITENTIARY was destroyed by fire on 
the night of November 26. The loss is estimated at 


| $10,000. The Jeffersonian says— When it was disco- 


vered that it proceeded from the four story centre build- 
ing of the penitentiary, many horrible phantasies seized 
upon the minds of our heretofore peaceful and undis- 
turbed community. At a distance the dying tortured 
groans of upwards of one hundred poor wretches, im- 
mured in their dungeon celle, were in imagination dis- 
tinctly heard breathing their last gasp in hngering tor- 
ments. Ags the flames continued to ascend to the skies, 
and spread their red glare in stil more horrible forms, 
and it was ascertained that every convict had been re- 
leased from his cell und turned into the prison yard, 
another panic ensued. It was the fear of a general nias- 
sacre, at that dead hour of the night when the beas:s of 
the forest had gone to their lair and all nature was re- 
posing in conscious security. A requisition was imme- 
diately made on the quarter master general for a supply 
of arms, and our eitizens turned out to the rescue with 
alacrity. The cella, together with the warden’s house, 
were saved.” 


Aces or NEWSPAPERS. It ap ears from 2 compilation 
of Mr. P. L. Simmonda, of Chicbester, that the oldest 
existing London papers are the English Chronicle, or 
Whitehall Evening Pest, which was started in 1774; the 
St. James’ Chronicle, 1761; and the Morning Chronicle, 
1769. The oldest existing papers are, Lincoln Mercury, 
Journal, 1737, 
Bath Journal, 1742; Birmingham Gazette, 1741; Ches- 
ter Courant, 1733; Darby Mercury, 1742. The oldest 
newspaper in Ireland is the Belfast News Letter, which 
was commenced in 1747. In Scotland, the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, isthe oldest paper, having been pub- 
lished in 1705. l {Cork Reporter. 


POPULATION OF IRELAND. According to the census of 
the population of Ireland, taken in August last, the 
whole number of inhabitants was 9,879,715;.of whom 
7,966,396 were of the Roman Catholic faith, and 1,916,317 
of diflerent Protestant sects. In the year 1715, the po- 
| pulation of Ireland numbered 2,030,219 souls, of whom 
1,309,768 were Catholics, and 700,451 Protestants: so 
that in the period of 126 fears the population of that 
country las increased nearly five fold. 


Presipency. Many of the papers in the interior of 
Pennsylvania are out for James Buchanan for the next 
Presidency. | 


Tue Rocnresrer Aquepccr. The New York Sun 
says that ‘this is probably as splendid a work of the kind, 


extent and execution considered, as any in the union. 


Including walls, it is about 800 feet long, and from rear 
to rear of abutrnents, 444 feet. It is 223 feet high from 
the bottom of the piers to the top of the coping, and rests 
on a rock foundation in the bed of the Genesee river. It 
has six prersand two abutments, each 75} feet long, 10 
feet wide, and five feet high to the spring of the arches. 
It has seven circular arches resting on the piers and abut- 
ments, each 52 feet span, 10 feet risc, 683 feet long, 2} 


feet thick at the crown, and 3 feet thick at the spring 
The spandrel walls, reaching from crown to crown ot - 


the arches, and filling up the inside space between them, 
are each 62 feet long, 8 feet 3 inches high.” 


TENNESSEE. The state of Tennessee has subscribed 
to the various internal improvement companies within 
her limits $3,016,666, and hna issued her bonds on this 
subscription to the amount of $1,516,916. Charters have 


been granted to twenty-eight companies, of which twen-. 


ty-four have commenced the construction of roads. Six 
companies have completed their roads, and those of nine 
others will soon be finished. The resolt of the under- 
iakings by the other companies is very uncertain. 
talature. Qn the 7th December, after a session of 
five days, spentin vain efforts to carry into execution the 
joint resoiution of the two houses for electing U. States 
senators, the convention adjourned sine die. Resolutions 
have been introduced into the hoase, having in view the 
division of the state and the formation of a new one. 


Texas. Atlast dates some severe Censures were ex- 
pressed in congress against president Lamar for fitting 
out without authority, the expedition to Santa Fe. Ac- 
counts from Mexico confirm the capture of its advance 
guard of 100 men by the Mexicans. - ae 


Toris on THE Canars. ‘The followirig comparative 
statement of tolls received on_the New York canals, 
since the vear 1820, when the Erie canal was first parti- 
ally opened E navigation, will be read with interest: 


Year. olls received.) Year, Tolls received. 
1820 85.437 34/1831 1,223,801 98 
1821] 14,383 47/1832 1,229 483 47 
1829 64,072 40|[833 1,463,715 22 
1823 152.958 33/1834. 1,339,799 36 
1824 340,761 0711835 1,548,972 @9 
1825 566,112 9711836 1,614,680 38 
1826 762,003 60/1837 — ` 1293.129 80 
1827 859,058 48|1838 : 1,583,847 87 
1827 838.444 65/1839 1,610,382 02 
1829 813,137 45|1840 1,775,747 57 
1830 1,056,922- 12}1841 2.033504 27 


| [Troy Daily Whig. 
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CONGRESS. 

Jn the house of representatives, the series of reso- 
lutions offered by Mr. Fillmore was finally disposed 
of on Monday last. The subject of discrimination 
was referred to the committee on manufactures. 

In the senate, the exchequer scheme continues to 
be the unfinished business of debate. On Thursday, 
Mr. a rer Areaan its reference to a select 
committee, r which, a motion for adjournment 
over to Monday next, prevailed. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES | 
CUBA. 


the nineteen monasteries existing in the island, and 
sequestration for the benefit of the state of the entire 
church property, excepting that of the nunneries, 


CANADA. 

Governor Generat. The British ship of the 
line Illustrious, having on board sir Charles Bagot, 
arrived at New York on the 29th December. He 
remained in the city a few days, having left for Mon- 
treal on the 4th of the present month. 


A ES AA 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 
OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 

Collectors. Wm. Walston, Folly Landing, Virgin- 
ia, vice Samuel C. White. Wm. B. Easton, Nantuc- 
ket, Massachusetts, rice Martin T. Morton. 

Surveyor. John G. Watmough, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, rice G. Washington Tyson. 

iser. Samuel I. Bridge, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, vice E. A. Raymond. 
, LAND OFFICERS. 
isters. John H. Kensie, Chicago, Illinois, vice 


TREASURY NOTES. Treasury department, Ja- 


nuary, 1842. Amount of treasury notes issued un-| Frigate Brandywine, 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Express at Havana, der the provisions of the acts of congress of 1837, ; Sloop Fairfield, 


December 15, says: On the 9th instant the Intendant | 1838, 1839, 1840 
published an order forthe suppression of eleven of 


Redeemed of that amount 25,361,673 83 


Leaving outstanding 
Issued under act of February 15, 


amounting to several millions. For the support of | 1841, viz: 


the monks he has assigned them a small pension, and | Prior to the 4th of March, 


also a fixed sum to be paid annually by the state to 


1841 673,681 32 


different churches for the maintenance of religious | Since the 4th of March, 5,624,575 38 


26,681,337 53 | Sloop Prehle, 


$1,319,663 65 | Sloop Boston, 


Captain J. T. Newton. 


Steamer Missouri, 
« W. D. Salter. 


Steamer Mississippi, 
Sloop Vandalia, Commander W. Ramsay. 
Sloop Falmouth, J. M. McIntosh. 
Brig Dolphin, Lt. Com. W. W. McKean. 
Schooner Grampus, « G.I. Van Brunt. 


BrazıL station—Commodore Charles Morris. 
Ship-of-the-line Delaware, Captain C. S. McCauley. 
Frigate Potomac, « — G. W. Storer. 
Sloop Marion, Commander W. J. Belt. 
Sloop Decatur, “ 
Sloop Concord, i 
Schooner Enterprise, 

West Inpia station—Commodore Jesse Wilkinson. 

rigate Macedonian, Commodore J. Wilkinson. 
Sloop Levant, Commander A. Fitzhugh. 
Sloop Warren, as C. L. Williams. 


Paciric starion—Commodore Th. Ap C. Jones. 
Frigate United States, Captain J. Armstrong. 


Sloop Yorktown, aS J. H. Aulick. 
Sloop St. Louis, Commander F. Forrest. 


James M. Strode. John L. Yantis, Lexington, Mis-| Sloop Cyane, ae C. K. Stribling. 
souri, rice Finis Ewing. Samuel C. Wheat, Wash-| Sloop Dale, a C. Gauntt. 
ington, Arkansas, vice George Conway. Schooner Shark, s T. A. Dornin. 
7 =—— MEDITERRANEAN 8TATION—Commodore Chas. W. 
Morgan. 


aptain D. Geisinger. 
Commander Tatnall. 
E R. Voorhees. 


East Inpta station—Commodore L Kearny. 
Frigate Constellation, Commodore L. Kearny. 
Commander J. C. Long. 

In addition to the above, there are seven small 
schooners on the coast of Florida, under the com- 
mand of lieut. J. T. McLaughlin, co-operating with 
the army in its efforts to restore peace to that disturb- 
ed frontier. 


The Expriorine Expepition, under the command 
of Lieut. Wilkes, consisting of the sloops Vincennes 
and Peacock, and the brig Porpoise, is still employed 
in that service, but is expected to return to the Unit- 
ed States in the course of the ensuing summer. 

[Nat. Intel. 


The U. S. frigate United States, Captain Arm- 


worship. The begging orders are prohibited asking . me eee 

alms in the street, as they would thereby have an Making 6,298,256 70 

advantage over the other orders whose property has| Returned to the treasury 

been sequestrated. Those monks who secularize are| of that amount 777,197 05 

to have a pension one-fourth greater than those who ———— 9,521,059 65 

retain their habit. All the sacred vessels are to be : eee en oe 

distributed among the poor churches. Of these | Leaving the aggregate outstanding 1st 

nineteen convents, seven are in the city, containing| instant $6,840,723 30 

one hundred and thirty-four monks and novices. But W. FORWARD, sect. of the treasury. | strong, bearing the broad pendant of Com. Jones, 
a dropped down to Hampton Roads, on December 3lst, 


three convents are left; and, as their rents are taken te 

away, most of the monks and all the novices will NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. The Bangor | and if the wind continue favorable, would proceed to 

secularize. Another measure in agitation by our Whig states that Maj. Graham, who has been charged i sea on the morrow. She is destined for the acific, but 
resent intendant is a reduction of the tariff. Hej| With the arduous service of surveying the north-| will touch at Rio de Janeiro, and carries out the 

E appointed a commission to take the subject into | eastern boundary line, having closed the survey for | hon. Jon. S. Pendleton charge d’affairs to the republic 

consideration, and has invited, through the press, the | the winter, passed through that city on the 28th ult. | of Chili. 

merchants and all who feel interested in the subject | on his way to Augusta, and thence to Washington.| The U. 8. brig Dolphin arrived at New York on 

to address him their views. It is rumored that he| He has had during the last summer about one hun- | Dec. 31, from Carthagena. 

has already decided on the abolition of duties on ex- men in bis employ. The trees upon the line 

rts. These alterations, however, will not proba-| have been removed, on the tops of the hills to a 


ly go into operation before the middle and perhaps | space of about one hundred feet, and lessening in 
end of next year. width down the valleys, and the whole line cleared 
MEXICO. and bushed. The survey has been continued a few 


The N. Y. American of Jan. 3| miles above the Grand Falls, very near which the 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. 

Richard S. Pinckney, to be a commander in the 
navy, from the 8th Sept. 1841, to take rank next after 
commander D. G. Farragut. 


VESSELS OF WAR. 


says, that two fine schooners, which, for some days, | line is found to run. The old line has been found 
have been laying off Jersey city, apparently intended | Very crooked, and the new running, with the straight 


Navy department, 4th Janua , 1842. 
The board of naval surgeons recently convetied at 


for revenue cutters, and destined for Mexico, were | line, takes in several houses in the country below | Philadelphia, for the examination of assistant sur- 
‘detained peace! by order of the government on Grand Falls, and in some instances portions of the geons for promotion, and of candidates for appoint- 


the groun 


the statute, insuch cases made and provided. 


The revenue cutter was directed to anchor be- | sixty miles of the line, through an unbroken forest, 


of being designed for vessels of war, and | Cleared ficlds of the farmers there. 
fitted out, armed, manned and equipped contrary to | Would, at times, get exasperated at these proceed- 


Some of them ment as assistant surgeons, has adjourned sine die. 


Assistant surgeon A. J. Wedderburn was passed 


ings, but most of them were rather calm. About| for promotion. 


tween them, and forbid their departure. The ves- | Still remains to be surveyed. 


sels are commanded, the one by capt. Howard, who 
took out one of the steamships of war built here last 


year for Mexico, the other by capt. Martin. 


men. 


t ‘The vessels were built by Bell & Brown, and cost 


$68,000. We 
carried to the district court of the U. States. 
TEXAS. 


Letters from the far west confirm the rumors of 
the capture of the army sent for the invasion of the 
province of Santa Fe. The prisoners have been sent 
towards the seat of the Mexican government and 
The American consul at| Razee Independence, 


their fate is yet unknown. 
Santa Fe,has left his post and arrived in Missouri. 
VoL. Xl—Ste. 19. 


THE ARMY. 


Major general Gaines has been authoriscd to re- 


If, as in the case of thosc steamships and the Rus- | main in Washington, having public duties and pri- 
sian frigate Kamskatcha, these schooners had not| vate interests requiring his attention for two months 
been armed and manned, they would not have been | from the 23d December, 1841. 
in jeopardy of the law; but each of these vessels} rary absence of gen. Gaines, the command of the 
has a heavy Paixhan gun amidships, and its com- | Western division is devolved on brig. gen. Atkinson, 
plement of carronades, together with a crew of fifty the officer next in rank therein. His bead quarters 


are at Jefferson Barracks. 


[Army and Navy Chron. 


eRe 


THE NAVY. 


tive service, January 1, 1842. 
Home squapkon—Cammodore Charles Stewart. 
Captain J. Gallagher. 


Frigate Columbia, “ F.A. Parker. 


During the tempo- 


2d dragoons. Five companies left Mount Vernon 
resume the case will be immediately Arsenal, Ala. Dec. 13, for Baton Rouge. 


The following is a list of the candidates reported 
for appointment as assistant surgeons in the order in 
which they stand: 

1. Morris B. Beck, of Virginia. 

2. J. Francis Tuckerman, of Massachusetts. 

3. Oscar F. Baxter, of North Carolina. 

4. Lewis J. Williams, of Maryland, and 

5. Marius Duvall, of Maryland. 
asses 


STATES OF THE UNION, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The New Age, of Providence, gives the following 
as the returns of the late election. “For the people’s, 
or the suffrage party’s constitution, as it is called, 
freeholders 4,019, non-freeholders 7,905; and the 


Disposition of the naval force of the United States, in ac- | vote was not yet all in.” There are in Rhode Island 


less than eight thousand freehold voters, under the 
present state of things; and by this result a majority 
will be found in favor of repudiating the charter and 
adopting the constitution. 


290 


NEW YORK. 

THE LEGISLATURE convencd at Albany on the 4th. 
Lieut. governor Bradish took the chair in the senate. 
In the house the vote was for speaker, 


Levi S. Chatfield (V. B.) 93 
Geo. A. Simmons (W.) 32 
Blanks 2 


The message of governor W. H. Seward was then 
transmitted, of which the American says: The mes- 
sage is exceedingly well written, and direct and 
manly in all its suggestions. We have only had 
time to run very hastily over it, but were struck with 
nothing in which we do not concur with the governor, 
except in his view of the public school question, 
whieh agitates this city. In that, both as to causes 


and remedy, we differ from him utterly. 


The exhibition he makes of the vast and untared 
resources of our great commonwealth; of the pro- 
fuse receipts from all its sources of revenue, (that 
of the canals having almost doubled in ten years), 
and of the consequent duty and ability to perse- 
vere with discretion, but energy in the path of inter- 
nal improvements, is excecdingly gratifying and well 
put. 

Not less creditable is the lofty language in which 
he inculcates the inviolability of the public faith. 
There speaks New York as she has ever been, as she 
ever will be, we trust, without quibble and beyond 
reproach. But we must close. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Leoiscature convencd at: Harrisburg on the 
Ath. James R. Snowden, Venango, was elected spea- 
ker of the house of representatives by 63 votes, 
against Isaac Lightner, of Allegany, 33. 


Banx or tHe U. Sratrs. At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania “Bank of 
the United States,” held on the 3d inst. a report on 
the state of the affairs of the bank was read; after 
which the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the books, papers, accounts and do- 
cuments of the Bank of the United States be exhibit- 
ed, and remain open for the inspection and examina- 
tion of any stockholder, his agent, attorney or other 
representative: Provided, That the same shal! not in- 
terfere with the ligitimate business of the bank. 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this meeting, 
the assignments by the board of directors of the Bank 
of the United States, dated the 7th day of June and 
the 4th day of September, 1841, were executed in 
violation of the true intent and spirit of the acts of 
assembly incorporating the bank, and the supplements 
thereto, passed the 4th and 5th days of May last. 

Resolved, So far as the stockholders have the pow- 
er to act in the premises, and to assert their opinion, 
they do hereby declare that the said assignments are utterly 
null and void, subject to the approval or disapproval 
of the meeting to be held on the third Monday in Fe- 
bruary next. 

Resolved, That it is expedient for the Bank of the 
United States to make a general assignment of the 
real and personal estate, goods, chattles, rights aud 
credits, whatsoever and wheresoever, of the said cor- 

ration to five persons, for the payment or securing 
the debts of the same, agreeably to the provisions of 
the acts of assembly of this commonwealth, passed 
the 4th and 5th days of May, 1841. 

Resolved, ‘That the stockholders of the said bank 
will adjourn to meet the third Monday in February 
next at ten o’clock A. M. at the banking house, to 
elect five persons as trustees for the purpose stated 
i olution. 

Osa Thal the stockholders resident in other 
parts of the United States be earnestly requested to 
take measures to be represented at the adjourned 
meeting to be held on the third Monday of February 
a e That a Cee of a sia natty 

i report to the adjourned meeting, on 
pe arda Fn February, how the assignment 
of the property of the bank may be made, so as to 
give no undue advantage to the judgment creditors. 


Exection. The election held in the 
Siac deiri (Pa.) on the 2st ult. for a repre- 
sentative to congress in place of Judge Black, ( 3 
deceased, resulted in the choice of Mr. Russell, (W. 


[ore 


LOUISIANA. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
stizens of the senate 

PEINER A house of representatives: 

The duty imposed upon you by the constitution to 
a oe f aag fourth year the representatives of 
the: state according to the census of qualified elec- 
tors, affords me the opportunity of offering you, at an 
earlier period than usual, my congratulations on your 
meeting in general assembly. Your predecessors 


have already failed in several attempts at the re- 
apportionment, from the difficulty of so distributing 


the number of representatives, which has already 


attained its constitutional limits, as not to deprive 


some of the parishes of the representation hitherto | 
had by them. This difficulty, which I trust, you will, 


be able to overcome, is, however increased by the 
want of census from some of the parishes, the re- 
turns of which have not been made to the secretary 
of state. You will no doubt see the propriety of in- 
stituting an enquiry as tothe canses of such an omis- 
sion that the blame consequent to such neglect of du- 
ty may attach to the public functionarics guilty of it. 
[PUBLIC TREASURY, FINANCES, DISTRIBUTION BILL.] 

During your last session I called your attention to 
the situation of our public treasury. No measure 
having been adopted by you to check the evil dis- 
closed by me, I deem it my duty to invite you to de- 
vote during this session your chief labors to this im- 
portant subject. You are fully aware that the in- 
come of the state is considerably below its expendi- 
tures. Our debts are annually met by new loans, the 
interest on which added to the capital and the appro- 
priations at each session of the legislature present 
every year a heavier deficit. Our loans from the 
banks which in 1839 amounted to $75,000 had reach- 
ed $850,000 in the beginning of this year—and by 
the report of the treasurer you will perceive that 
they now amount to $1,100,000 including $30,066 
paid for matured interest on $500,000 of bonds grant- 
to the Port Hudson and Clinton rail road company, 
and which that institution during your recess found 
itself unable to meet; this issue of bonds had taken 
place by virtue of a law which I refused to sanction 
and which was passed by a constitutional majority of 
te predecessors. Happily,of all the numerous 

ills for the issuing of bonds and appropriations of 
public monies which have passed the legislature, and 
to which I refused my sanction, this was the only one 
that became a law notwithstanding my objections. 

It becomes indispensable as I have before stated to 
place the income of the state in harmony with its 
expenses. During the current year these expenses 
have exceeded our income $192.000 and the deficit 
for 1842 will probably reach $200,000. To meet 
such a deficit it will be necessary to observe all the 
economy possible, to retrench all public expenses as 
far as it can be done without impairing the good ad- 
ministration of the state, and to increase at the same 
time the taxes so as to effectually bring our income 
to a level with our expenditures. I have already 
had the honor to suggest to you measures, the adop- 
tion of which would in my opinion lighten the bur- 
den of the new taxes required. Permit me now, 
only to repeat that new loans made with a view to 
retard the day when taxation shall have to be sub- 
mitted to, can be productive of no other effect than 
to increase the disorder in our finances. 

It will no doubt be as painful for you to order an 
increase of taxation, as it is for me to propose it, 
but the view I have given you of the melancholy 
condition of our finances must bring you to the con- 
viction that such a measure is now inevitable. Your 
constituents cannot fail to perceive that the blaine 
that may attach to this new burden ought not to be 
incurred by those imposing it, but by those who 
have made it necessary, by creating a debt without 
providing at the same time for the meansof its gra- 
dual redemption and of paying the current inte- 
rest thereon. 

When you shall have brought the income of the 
state and its expenditures to a proper balance, the 
law lately adopted by congress for the distribution of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, will 
afford you the means for the creationof a sinking 
fund, which together with the amount likely to be 
recovered from the Nashville rail road company will 
cover our debt in a few years. 


To meet the burden thus brought upon the state 
by the Port Hudson and Clinton rail road company, 
in addition to that by the Nashville rail road compa- 
ny, we have not only the amount that may be reco- 
vered from the first of these institutions but also our 
interest in the Bank of Louisiana, one half of whose 
stock belongs to the state. Our interest already ac- 
cumulated in that institution will be more than suffi- 


! zens have been altogether disappointed. The presi- 


| dent, notwithstanding the decision to the contrary of 
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to compel a recusant state to pay its debts, the honor 
of the people will he prompted, by that very difficul- 
ty, to observe conscientiously and religiously ats 
pledged faith. 

[BANKS OF THE 8TATE.] 


I had hoped that on mecting you again it would 
have been in my power to announce to you a re- 


‘sumption of specie payments by our banks and the 


restoration to sound principles of our monetary sys- 
tem. Deeply I regret to say that my expectations as 
well as those of a large majority of our fellow citi- 


the supreme court of the United States, has thought 


| himself obliged to pronounce as unconstitutional, a 


national bank which would have relieved the circula- 
tion of the country from the discredit into which it 
has for so long a time fallen: and a majority of our 
local banks no longer fearing the control of an insti- 
tution, whose first act would have been to coerce the 
payment of their notes in specie, have decided that it 
would be dangerous to the country, not to continue 
the suspension. The state of prostration in which 
our monetary institutions are placed is calculated to 
excite to the highest degree the solicitude of the le- 
gislature. The derangement of business and the de- 
preciation of all kinds of property, are not the only 
evils produced by this state of things. A prolonged 
p is an illegal and continuing violation of 


contracts. When institutions whose most important 
functions is to require rigid punctuality in the per- 
formance of promises to pay, refuse on their part to 
fulfil the same obligation, and public opinion seems 
to support them in their refusal, individuals are apt 
to think more lightly of the violations of their own 
engagements. A general neglect of the true and 
honorable fulfilment of contracts takes place, and the 
demoralization of society is the inevitable conse- 
quence. While we were warranted in expecting the 
intervention of the federal government you may have 
had reason to think your inaction justifiable; but 
now that it ıs evident that we have nothing to hope 
but from our own exertions, we are bound to enquire 
whether we may not lessen the evils of our position, 
without trespassing beyond the limits of our consti- 
tutional duties. 


In discussing so momentous a question, do not for- 
get, fellow citizens, that all personal interest should 
be renounced and all party spirit thrown aside. The 
fate of the banks is intimately connected with the 
interests of the commerce, the agriculture and the 
industry of the country. Our object is not to de- 
stroy these institutions, but to protect them, by pre- 
venting any perversion of their privileges which may 
lead to their own ruin and strike a fatal blow at the 
interests of the state. 


When our banks suspended payment in 1839, it 
was not because they had suffered losses which com- 
pelled them to it, but only because they feared to be 
drained of their specie in consequence of the sus- 
pension of which the Pennsylvania banks had set 

the example. This measure met the general appro- 
bation of the public, who thought they saw in this 
| cessation of action on the part of our monied insti- 
| tutions the means of preserving their strength and of 
i keeping them ready to resume their legal direction 
| and duties, as soon as the resumpticn of the other 
, banks would permit it without danger. The confi- 
dence hitherto felt in them was not impaired by this 
| events their paper was never ata greater discount 
| than two or three per cent. and forms a great part of 
the circulation of the neighboring states. Aftera 
suspension of more than two yearsa majority of the 
banks, just as the legislative session was about to 
commence, have decided to continue this state of 
things until November, 1842. There would perhaps 
have been more propriety in awaiting your determi- 
nation, for- the question of resumption is more of 
| your competence than of theirs. ‘The right of emit- 


| ting paper money has been granted them by the 


| state on 


yon the express condition of their always 


! maintaining it at its par value by paying in coin, and 


their charters are forfeited the moment they have 


aves in fulfilling this obligation: these institutions 


are now at the disposal of the legislature, who can 


cient to redeem the bonds issued in favor of the. direct suc h measures as may be proper for liquidat- 
above named corporations, the payment of which as ‘ing their affairs, or may prescribe the conditions 
found advantageous to the state, may be anticipated. | upon which the forfeiture shall be remitted, and the 
And thus if our guarantee has been granted to in- ; continuance of their existence allowed. 
stitutions unworthy of it, alone, we shall suffer for | Experience has fully established the falsity of the 
our error by being deprived of means originally in- i doctrine, that a resumption cannot be permanent, un- 
tended for public improvements. But as to those less it be simultaneous with all the banks of the 
who advanced money upon our faith, they will never | union. Boston and New York demonstrate that 
have to repent their confidence inthe state. The every city in which a Jarze amount of trade centers, 
resources afforded by the inexhaustible fertility of, can with its own means sustain within itself a good 
our soil and by a position which makes us the great circulation, as long as its banks are really solvent and 
mart for the produce of the Mississippi, will enable are well administered. New Orleans can and ought 
us honorably to meet our engagements, and no where to do what these two cities have done. She possesses 
18 it better felt than in Louisiana, that if it is dificult. a more extended commerce than Boston, and to sus- 
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tain ber specie ents she has the advantage over 

New York of Eo: two products of the soil 
which, as long as Europe pays in coin, represent year- 
ly from thirty tg forty millions in specie. 

There is no doubt of the soundness of our banks in 
the aggregate. A statement of their situation lately 
published and which was laid before the meeting of 
their presidents, shews that upon comparing the 
amount of their cash liabilities, with the assets appli- 
cable to their Paena; the situation of the banks is 
more favorable than it was in December, 1838, when 
they resumed specie payne Their objection to 
resumption now, is founded upon the inability of 
some of them to provide the available means to meet 
the payment of such of their cash liabilities as may 
be immediately demanded of them, whilst their cir- 
culation is now only sustained by the confidence in- 
spired by its being received at the other banks. i 
have already at two former sessions suggested to you 
the necessity of adopting measures for liquidating 
these weaker banks. It is now admitted on all hands 
that the difficulty of supporting their credit is the on- 
ly obstacle in the way of the others resuming their 
regular course of operations. It was to relieve these 
institutions in their distress, and to give them time to 
improve their situation that the board of presidents 
has thought proper to advise the postponement of the 
resumption one year. But whatever means they may 
eventually have of meeting their engagements, it is 
evident that their active capital is insufficient for le- 
gitimate banking purposes. A comparative statement 
of their situation at the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and in the month of October last will give 
you an idea of what they have to hope from the pro- 
ongation of their suspension. 

2d NovemBer, 1839. 
Discounts. Cash assets. Cash linbilities. 


Exchange bank, 891,889 312,325 818,042 
Atchafalaya “ 627,826. 838.007 304,320 
Orleans ee 646,995 229,565 181,265 
Carrollton “ 1,257,707 445,776 358,739 
Improvement * 747,079 133,289 605,818 

1,208,962 2,368,184 


On THE 2d Ocroser, 1841. 
Discounts. Cash assets. Cash liabilities. 
743,230 5 


79,829 768, 


Exchange bank, 


Atchafalaya ‘“ 906,000 149,082 603,268 
Orleans t 873,109 109,740 317,276 
Carrollton “© 1,395,173 147,176 308,066 
Improvement “ 1,193,348 228,309 1,155,786 

$909,136 3,153,256 


Two- years of suspension have diminished their 
available means $300,000 and increased their imme- 
diate liabilities more than $780,000. Thus it is clear- 
ly seen that the evils the country is laboring under, 
far from being remedicd by the sp ng are yearly 
aggravated by its continuance. Five banks now 
confess their inability to sustain themselves without 
assistance. In a year more the number will probably 
be doubled, for the aid demanded would considerably 


reduce the means of the stronger banks without re- | 


storing the others to a much healthier condition. 
Those institutions which are now unable to resume 
will be still less able to do so hereafter. The depre- 
ciation in the valuc of our products and of real es- 
tate, resulting from the disorder in our currency, re- 
acts on the port folios of the banks by diminishing the 
pecuniary abilities of those who are indebted to 
them. Already they have ceased to rely with confi- 
dence upon the punctual payment of the paper they 
have discounted, and the amount of protested paper 
already considerable, cannot fail to increase ina 


frightful manner by a longer continuance of the sus- ! 


psion. Having lost the advantages of their bank- 


ing privileges by the suspension, those corporations | was reduced to nine. 


attempted to be established between banks that can- 

not fulfil their engagements and banks for which the , 
state has pledged its credit and its faith. Resump-: 
tion must press heavily upon the community for a 
while, but this pressure cannot be avoided. We! 
cannot permit the value of our property to be sete he 
represented by a paper money furnished by banks , 
who do not pay their debts. A resumption must take | 
place sooner or later and it cannot take place with- 

out a momentary shock. While we delay this crisis, 

we weaken our power of resistance, and we increase 

its intensity by the additional number of institutions 

that must succomb. 

CRIMINAL LAWS]. 

The numerous frauds committed against different 
banks in this city, shew the insufficiency of our pe- 
nal laws against this species of crime. The act of 
February 10th, 1821, reaches the officers and servants 
of the banks who shall have unlawfully converted to 
their use its funds, or those who have aided to com- 
mit this offence; but the law does not extend to those 
who obtain money by drawing checks on banks where 
they have no funds; they cannot be punished unless 
they are accomplices of the officers or clerks of the 
institution, and of this it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain sufficient proof. Crimes of this kind have during 
your recess, occasioned to some of our banks losses 
to the amount of some hundred thousands of dollars; 
and for protection for the future they look to your in- 
terposition. 

e penalty for the crime of bigamy is far too le- 
nient, a fine of not more than five hundred dollars, 
and imprisonment not longer than two years, is a 
punishment no ways commensurate with the gravity 
of this offence. 

The law against duelling has become a dead let- 
ter. The slight regard paid to it by juries, even 
when the testimony is undeniable, shews that its exe- 
cution is impossible so long as the country adheres to 
its present manners and prejudices. Laws which 
cannot be executed should be repealed or modified. 
If the punishment of death were replaced by impri- 
sonment, if the survivor and seconds were rendered 
jointly and severally liable for the debts of him who 
falls, if the guilty were besides liable for large da- 
mages to be recovered before a civil iribuital by the 
heirs of the deceased, the end the legislature had in 
view would probably be better accomplished. 

[STATE LANDS. ] 

At the commencement of your last session I thought 
it my duty to lay before you some observations on the 
public lands granted to the state for the benefit of 
colleges and primary schools. I beg you to allow me 
to bring them again to your consideration. A law for 
the sale of the school lands will probably be passed 
at this session of congress; if early instructions be 
sent to our delegation, you will be able to dispose of 
these lands with the consent of congress, in such a 
manner as to create a permanent fund for public 
education. 

The act for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands, passed at the extra session of congress, 
requires that you should fix the manner in which 
the five hundred thousand acres granted to this state 
within its limits, for interna] improvement, should be 
selected. 

[PUBLIC SCIIOOLs.]} 

The gross negligence displayed by the greater part 
of the administrators of public schools relative to the 
transmission of the returns which the law requires 
them to make to the secretary of state, renders it 
impossible for you to Jearn the number of indigent 
children who receive the benefits of education, 
through the liberal appropriations yearly made for 
this object. In 1839 only eleven parishes made their 
returns at the time fixed by law—in 1840 the number 
The end of this month is the 


find themselves deprived of their ordinary profits, | time fixed for their reception, yet up to this day only 


whilst the public are left without the facilities they ‘two have been received. 


had aright to expect. In January 1837 the capital 


of the banks which had laid before the legislature a: 


statement of their situation amounted to $33,300,000 


and their discounts and loans to $43,400,000, more. 
than $10,000,000 beyond their capital paid in. In 


November last the capital paid in together with the 
accumulated profits, not divided, amounted to 
9,900,000—and the discounts and loans to 45,400,- 

, id est $4,500,000 below the capital. 


Some of the banks have expressed their desire to, 


resume immediately and two now pay their circula- 
tion in specie: no doubt the legisiature will see the 
necessity of sustaining this return to the fulfilment of 
contracts. By forcing all to perform the duties pre- 
acribed to them by their charters or to enter into li- 
quidation, you will be adopting the only effectual 
means to rid the country of institutions destitute of 


banking means and who thereby paralyse the ac- 
tion of the others whilst they keep their paper in cir 


eulation. I can perceive no other way to put an end 
to the reprehensible and illegal solidarity which is 


The absence of all infor- 
mation on this important subject should convince 
you of how much abuse a system is susceptible, where 
large sums are disbursed without the legislature be- 
ing able to judge of the extent of the benefits which 
the mass of the people derive from it. 


The sums appropriated every year for the support 
of schools and colleges prove that the legislature feels 
the necessity of allurding to the people that degree of 
education necessary to fit them for our form of go- 
vernment, but it should not be forgotten that these 
appropriations are useless, unless employed so as to 
attain the important end for which they were de- 
signed. J have on different occasions observed to your 
predecessors, that one of the principal causes of the 
want of success attendant on our system of primary 
instruction is, in my opinion, to be attributed to the 
great repugnance felt by many families to send their 
children at the public expense to school where there 
are other pupils whose parents pay for their educa- 
tion. Inthe messages I transmitted to the legisla- 
ture in 1832 and 1833, to which you will pormit me 
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to refer, I have explained upon what plan the prima- 
ry schools of New York were established, and ad- 
vised the abandonment of the plan whigh we have 
followed so long without beneficial] results to substi- 
tute common schools “where the sons of the poor 
and of the rich man are alike admitted without any 
other distinction than that which depends upon them- 
selves to establish by their application and their ta- 
lents.” It appears to me now that I can do no better 
than to repeat the same recommendation. The law 
poe at your last session to create schools of this 

ind in New Orleans, induces me to hope that you 
will feel the advantage of establishing them through- 
out the state. 


(PENITENTIARY. ] 

A fire which happened in the penitentiary at Ba- 
ton Rouge, on the 4th of last month, has occasioned. 
a loss which it will require near ten thousand dollars 
to repair. An attentive examination of this establish- 
ment has convinced me that the only means of enabl- 
ing ıt to pay by the labor of the convicts, the 30,000 
dollars it annually costs the state, will be to employ 
ali the prisoners in the manufacture of coarse cotton 
and woollen goods, which has been put in operation 
there within the last two years. The additional ap- 
propriation which would be uired for the 
chase of machinery and the erection of the buildings 
would, I am confident, be repaid to the treasury 
within three years, by the profits of this branch of 
industry. 

A very considerable number of old convicts are 
annually sent back to the penitentiary. It seems but 
just that those whose violation of the laws is repeat- 
ed should be sentenced to a greater punishment than 
is incurred by a first offence. l 

[SLAVE TRADE. 

Twenty-four slaves convicted m Virginia of hei- 
nous crimes, but whose punishment had been com- 
muted to being carried out of the limits of the U. 
States, were imported and seized in this city. By the 
law of the 29th January, 1817, they should be sold, 
and the price divided between the state and the in- 
former. As there was no informer in this case, the 
slaves belonged entirely to the state; and the attor- 
ney general has by my advice, postponed the sale 
until after the meeting of the legislature. It was no 
doubt an inadvertence that led the legislature to or- 
dain that convict slaves whose importation is prohi- 
bited under the penalty of fine and confiscation, 
should after their importation be sold in the state, 
and thus cause the very evil from which it was the 
object of the law to protect our fellow citizens. The 
opportunity now presented of making the first appli- 
cation of this law, allows you to correct its evil ef- 
fects, by enacting that these, as well as all such 
others as may hereafter be imported and seized under 
similar circumstances, should be employed for life, 
under strict guard, upon the public works of the 
state. ‘The men of color condemned to hard labor, 
the mixing of whom with the white convicts in the 
penitentiary seems to me, as I have already observed 
to you, in opposition to our institutions, could also 
during the term of their sentence be advantageously 
transferred to our public works. 


[COLONIAL ARCHIVES. ] 

Having learned that there existed in the archives 
of the French government a great many manuscripts 
relative to the colonial history of Louisiana, I have 
obtained through the obliging exertions of General 
Cass, our minister near the court of France, the per- 
mission to have them examined and copied. One of 
our fellow citizens who was at Paris at the time, un- 
dertook that task, and has prepared a catalogue of 
the manuscripts, with a short synopsis of the con- 
tents of each. This work which has required much 
time and labor, will soon be laid before you. The 
first in date of these documents is the process verbal 
of taking possession, by Lassalle, in 1682, of the 
country to which he gave the name of Louisiana, and 
the last is the account of the trial of the Louisiani- 
ans, executed in 1760, by order of O'Reilly. Some 
of these papers cast a new light upon many pages of 
our annals, which the then government of France 
and Spain did not think politic to make public. It 
will appear, for mstance, that the true object of the 
conspiracy which O'Reilly deemed it his duty to ex- 
tinguish in the blood of its chiefs, was not as then 

roclaimed, to restore the colony to the dominion of 

rance, but to establish a republican government 
under the protection of England. So that Lafreniere 
and Villere were the first martyrs of American liber- 
ty, and poured out their blood in the attempt to es- 
tablish a republic in Louisiana, eight years before 
the Declaration of Independence of 1776. As no 
correct history of Louisiana can be written without 
the aid of the information contained in those manu- 
scripts, you will doubtless PPPOP m l aia 

sum necessary to have them copied. 
Ba i A. B. ROMAN. 
New Orleans, December 13th, 1893. 
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OHIO. 

Tue Governor’s MESSAGE, after the usual preli- 
minary acknowledgements of the beneficence of di- 
vine providence, proceeds to the subject of the com- 
mon schools of the state and submits to the legisla- 
ture the propriety of devolving the duties of their ge- 
neral superintendence upon one whose exclusive bu- 
siness it shal] be to discharge them, as was formerly 
the law, instead of leaving them as at present to be 
performed by the secretary of state. It then pro- 
ceeds to the 

[PUBLIC WORKS AND STATE DEBTS. | 

The public works in which the interest and true 
glory of the state are deeply involved, have been 
prosecuted with as much rapidity as could have been 
anticipated, from a view of their condition at the 
opening of the year. The faith of the state having 
been pledged to the completion of the Wabash and 
Frie canal, within a given time, and the work being 
one of great importance to a neighboring state with 
whom a compact existed on that subject, the legisla- 
ture very properly authorised the commissioners of 
the canal fund, to loan money for that object without 
restriction as to the interest on such loans. At the 
time of the passage of the law of the last session au- 
thorising loans, the debts then due to contractors on 
all the public works were estimated at about 
$581,000. This debt, with a very small abatement 
In amount, had all accrued prior to the meeting of 
the last legislature, and should have been paid with- 
in the last year. The commissioners of the canal 
fund being limited to loans at 6 per cent. and such 
being then impossible to be obtained, the debt was 
sufiered to accrue, and had to be provided for out of 
the resources of the present fiscal year. To dis- 
charge this debt, the commissioners were also em- 
powered by the act of the last session to borrow mo- 
ney without restriction as to the rate of interest on 
the loan. The balance of the loans authorised by 
law were expressly limited to the payment of inte- 
rest at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 


The whole amount of loans of all classes autho- 
rized the past year, was $2,100,000. The amount 
loaned up to this time is stated at about $1,800,000. 
These loans, owing to the peculiar condition of the 
money markets both at home and abroad, have been 
chiefly of a temporary character; but in no instance 
have they been obtained at a rate of interest exceed- 
ing six per cent. although the act of the last session 
would have authorised the loan of over one million 
at a higher rate. 

It will be nE e for the reasons already as- 
signed, that the debt due on the public works, for la- 
bor done during 1840, amounting on accurate ascer- 
tainment to about $600,000, and the amount necessa- 
aa complete the Wabash and Erie canal, on which 
about $582,417 have been paid during the current 
year, making together over $1,000,000, were of a pe- 
culiar character, and such, as in good faith, the state 
was bound to see promptly obtained and disbursed. 
The great declension in the price of state stocks, 
those of the most unquestionable character, for the 
last goar is well known .to all, and presented to the 
canal fund commissioners difficulties of the most for- 
midable character. Permanent loans of large sums, 
at any reasonable rate of interest, could not be had, 
either in Europe or the Atlantic cities of the U. States. 

Actuated by a laudable zeal to preserve unsullied 
the good faith of the state, hitherto so proudly main- 
tained through every vicissitude, the fund commis- 
sioners, as the best that could be obtained, negotiated 
a loan of about peut a early in the last spring, 
from two of the banks of Ohio. By the terms of this 
loan, the notes of the banks making it were received 
at par, and the interest is tobe paid at the state treasu- 
ry semi-annually, in current money of the state, at 
the rate of six per cent. per year. 

The interest on the public debt during the year has 
been punctually paid; and the various public works 
of the state have been provided with funds to carry 
them forward as rapidly as could be desired. The 
Muskingum improvement has been completed, and is 
now navigated by steamboats the entire distance from 
Zanesville to the Ohio at Marietta. The balance 
due for labor on this work, is estimated at $80,000. 

The Hocking canal is finished to a point within 
ten miles of its termination, and about twenty-five 
thousand dollars are supposed to be due for labor al- 
ready done on that line. The cost of its entire com- 
pletion is estimated at $50,000. 

The debt due to contractors on the Wabash and 
Erie canal, for labor during the present year is esti- 
mated at about $50,000. Assuming the estimates 
sent to the legislature by the board of publie works, 
during the last session, as a safe guide, it may be 
considered as probable, that this work can be com- 
pleted by a further expenditure of about $200,000. 

The amcuet now due for labor on the Miami ex- 
tension 18 estimated at $100,000 and according to the 
estimates furnished in the report of the board of 


-a a Ee a a ne a a 


public works, at the last session of the legislature, an 


additional sum of about $900,000 will be required to 
complete that work to its termination. 

From these data, not professing to be minutely 
exact, but which, I doubt not, are a near approxima- 
tion to truth, it will appear that the debt owing at 
this time, for labor, done, with the estimate for the 
work not yet finished, and a part of which is not un- 
der contract, will together amount to about 
$1,355,000. Of the Miami canal and extension, (be- 
ing one hundred and ninety-one miles, including a 
navigable feeder), there remain eighty-cight miles, 
to complete the navigation from Cincinnati on the 
Ohio, to the Maumee bay. When this work,shall be 
finished, there will be seven hundred and ninety- 
three miles of canal owned entirely by the state, and 
including one hundred and twenty-one miles of ca- 
nals, constructed by companies in which the state 
has an interest, there will be nine hundred and four- 
teen miles of navigable canal, within the limits of 
Ohio. These enduring evidences of enterprize and 
wealth, traverse the state in such directions, as to 
draw to them the productions of the richest agricul- 
tural and mineral regions of the state, and bring 
markets to the door of the farmer and mechanic, for 
the products of their labor. 


The amount paid into the treasury from these ca- 
nals during the present year, is $484,758 18. When 
the route through the valleys of the Miami and Mau- 
mee shall present an unbroken communication from 
the Maumee bay to Cincinnati, and the Muskingum 
and Hocking canals, now quite finished, shall be in 
full operation, it is obvious, that at the present rate 
of tolls, the receipts into the treasury will enable 
the legislature greatly to diminish the taxes. The 
amount (as I have shown) necessary to the comple- 
tion of all contemplated works, now unfinished, will 
add comparatively little to our existing debt; and 
that sum is necessary to enable us to use those works 
on which large expenditures have been made; cx- 
penditures which must be quite unproductive until 
the works to which they were applied shall be com- 
pleted. In the existing state of the money market, 
the derangements of the currency, consequent embar- 
rassment of trade, it is not probable that loans to any 
extent can be made during the present year by sales 
of stock, on fair terms, either in the Atlantic or Eu- 
ropean markets. Should any favorable change he 
eflected by the action of congress upon the currency, 
during the present session of that body, its influence 
would undoubtedly be felt in an increased facilit 
given to age department of business, and in that 
case a sale of stock on terms more advantageous to 
the interest of the state, might be expected. In the 
present condition of the national councils, any mea- 
sures in that quarter, tending towards relief from the | 
evils that have so long operated with malignant energy 
upon the currency, are scarcely to be hoped for, and 
certainly not to be at all relied upon as a basis of our le- 
gislation. Should the sound banks of this state 
whose charters will expire in 1843 be rechartercd, 
or their capital be transferred to any new scheme of 
banking which the legislature may enact at this ses- 
sion, there is good reason to believe that loans might 
be obtained from that source, the interest on which 
would be payable in our own state; and thus we 
might be enabled, from our own capital, to carry on 
to final completion our own public works. Other 
means there are, undoubtedly, by which the sums 
necessary for carrying forward our public works 
might be raised, which the wisdom of the legislature 
may devise, but the foregoing has occurred to me as 
most safe and practicable, upon the supposition that 
some general scheme of banking shall be adopted at 
this time. 


[LAND DISTRIBUTION BILL.] 

_ In contemplating the future operations of the state 
in the management of her public debt, we should not 
forget the late act of congress making distribution of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the states. The amount to be received by Ohio under 
this bill, must of course depend upon the quantity of 
public lands which shall be annuaily sold. The best 
conjecture upon the subject, would probably give at 
least $300,000 to Ohio annually, for the next four or 
hive years, and when the large amount of new lands 
held by individuals shali have been sold, the dividends 
to the states, may be expected to increase, with the 
increasing sales of the publicdomain. Under the act 
of congress, the first distribution is to be made on the 
first day of June next. 

I regret to observe a desire manifested in various 
ways to effect a repeal of this most salutary Jaw; one 
that has so often been passed by both branches of 
congress, and alter having been arrested by executive 
power, was fortunate at length, in gaining the appro- 
val of the present chief magistrate of the union. 
Should this law remain, and the state be able to com- 
per its public works during the next year, it cannot 

doubted that the dividend coming to Ohio, and the 


proceeds of the canals, would in 1843 fully pay the 


interest of the entire public debt of the state. This 
would enable the next legislature to reduce the taxes 
now pressing heavily upon the people. All taxation 
for canal purposes would be unnecessary. When 
the public works of the state shall have been fully 
and fairly operating for a few years, and the receipt 
of tolls should be such as to enable us, without in- 
creasing the taxes, to withdraw from the payment 
of interest on the public debt, our dividend arising 
from the sales of the public lands, in part or in whole, 
then it would become not less the policy than the 
duty of the state, to devote the whole of that fund to 
the extinguishment of the principal of the public 
debt. Thus posterity, for whom it has been some- 
times imagined our internal improvements were forg- 
ing chains, would find themselves, by the wisdom and 
energy of their fathers, the inheritors of an estate 
free from encumbrance, yielding an ample revenue 
for all public purposes; with nearly a thousand 
miles of navigable canals, traversing it in all direc- 
tions, bearing to their destined markets all the pro- 
ducts of their labor, and bringing to them in return 
the necessaries, comforts, and if they wished them, 
the luxuries of the civilized world. 
(PENITENTIARY, HOSPITALS, &c.] 

The operations of the penitentiary for the last year 
have been conducted ina manner creditable to the 
warden and tothe state. Improvements in machinery 
and workshops, during the past year, account for the 
fact that the nett proceeds of the institution are less 
for this, than the preceding year. After, however, 
defraying all expenses, the balance paid into the 
treasury the present year is $23,700. In the year 
1839 the number of convicts sent from all parts of 
the state to the penitentiary was 172; in 1840, 137, in 
1841, 121, shewing, notwithstanding our population 
has been constantly and rapidly increasing since 
1839, a decrease of crime in three years of about 
thirty per cent. 

The institutions for the deaf and dumb, for the 
blind, and the lunatic asylum, have all, during the 
past year, given additional proofs of the wise philan- 
thropy which dictated their establishment. most 
earnestly recommend to the consideration of the le- 
gislature the propriet of erecting additional build- 
ings connected with the lunatic asylum. 

[Geo.oGicaL scrvey, &e.] 

By a former act of the legislature, a geological 
survey of the state was commenced. The result was 
the collection of a variety of soils and minerals from 
various districts in the state which for some years 
had remained without being classified, stored in a 
room for that purpose. At the last session a small 
appropriation was made, to be applied, under my 
direction, to pay the expenses of labeling and ar- 


| ranging these specimens for preservation here, and 


for distribution to the literary institutions of the 
state. Soon after the adjournment of the last legis- 
lature, far the purpose of executing the law, I pro- 
cured the services of Dr. Mather, who has nearly 
completed the arrangement. The specimens designed 
for the literary institutions of the state, are now rea- 
dy for distribution. The arrangement of the whole 
will be completed by the first day of January next. 
The specimens intended to remain permanently at 
the capitol are cased and Jabeled, and, together with 
the apparatus belonging to the statc, are now in a 
room prepared for that purpose, on the public grounds 
in this city. In connection with this subject, I can- 
not forbear to press upon your attention the proprie- 
ty of continuing on a limited and economical scale 
the geological survey of the state, especially in re- 
ference to the agricultural interest involved in the 
subject. The most productive lands in the state are 
well known to be declining in fertility each succes- 
sive year. The means of reviving the productive 
powers of such soils must either be learned by the 
farmer by experience, which we know iu some coun- 
tries has failed, or it must be made known by that 
science which teaches the nature and quality of 
soils, and which is itself but the embodied and suc- 
cessful expreriments of those who have turned their 
minds particularly to the subject. If by the labors 
of a geologist, so appointed, one bushel of wheat 
more than is now produced should be raised on each 
acre of ground in the state, occupied in the growth 
of that grain, it would pay the salary of such an of- 
ficer, twice told, for many years to come. 


(BANK, CHARTERS, SUSPENSION, TARIFF.) 

In a communication which 1 had the honor to ad- 
dress to the legislature at its Jast session, I then 
urged upon that body the imperious necessity for ac- 
tion on the subject of the bank charters which will 
expire in January, J843. That session, however, 
passed, and no definite action was had on this, the 
most difficult, and the most important question of 
state policy which will occupy your attention. The 
final settlement of the question can be delayed no 
longer. This great duty is devolved upon the pre- 
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sent general assembly, with a daily increasing ne- 
cessity for its prompt and permanent adjustment. 

The long continued suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks of some of the middle states, by 
those also of the southern, western and southwestern 
states, has brought with it all the evils of unnatural 
and fluctuating rates of exchange, usury to a most 
enormous extent, embarrassment in every branch of 
business, with a great increase of risk attending all 
commercial operations. This state of things, if not 
remedied soon, will make our currency, which should 
be a fixed measure of the price of property, itself a 
mere vendible commodity, more variable in value 
than most other common articles of traffic. It may be 
well questioned whether this most unhappy state of 
things admits of any permanent remedy, without im- 
portant changes in our existing commercial relations 
with foreign countries. This is a question over which 
the state legislation has no control; the national le- 
gislature alone is competent to decide it. Whilst the 
work Shops of England and France, filled with la- 
borers whose daily toil brings them only a subsist- 
ance, pour into our markets every variety of manu- 
facture, by the laws of their respective countries, the 
precious metals or cotton, (with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions), are the only equivalents they will receive 
from us in return. 

Except under duties so onerous, as to amount to 
prohibition, the bread stuffs, and other productions of 
much the largest portion of the people of the United 
States, can find no markets in the ports of France or 
England. It is obvious that under a system so ini- 
quitous and unjust towards us, in the fluctuations of 
commerce, balances against us must occur, and these 
must in such case be liquidated by an exportation of 
the precious metals. This drain, which no human 
sagacity can always foresee, must have the effect to 
disturb prices, even were our money purely meta- 
lic; should it be of the mixed kind, composed of coin, 
and paper convertible into coin on demand, then 
whenever the unfavorable balance was of sufficient 
amount, a suspension of specie payments would seem 
inevitable. As the laws now are, the revenues to the 
government of the union, must be raised by duties 
on foreign goods. It is within the power of congress, 
by a proper discrimination, in levying duties neces- 
sary for the ordinary expense of government, so to 
discriminate as to restrict foreign importations within 


imi l th ith wh traffic, | E28 
Barron ka ue ala ene and will atall times be found willing to pay the prin- 


cipal and interest of all debts by their state govern- 
ment fairly and lawfully contracted.” 


to open their markets to the grain grower, as well as 
the cotton planter, on terms of perfect reciprocity.— 
Whether congress will exert this power, when it 
shall be proper, as it soon must be to reconsider the 
subject, 1s a question which cannot now be consider- 
ed as settled with that certainty which is necessary 
to form a safe basis of statez legislation. The exist- 
ing state of things, and not the prospect of future 
national legislation, should be the basis of any policy, 
it may please the legislature to adopt, touching the 
subject of our currency. However divided the peo- 

le of this state may be in their opinions, as to the 
Form in which this question shall be settled, there 
cannot be a doubt but they are all united in the desire 
that it should be finally adjusted by the present legis- 
lature. The expiration of the charters of twenty- 
four out of thirty-seven banks of this state, in Janu- 
ary, 1843, demands this, not merely as a measure of 
sound policy, but one of absolute necessity. 

The interests and business of the people demand 
that the capital of those banks whose charters expire 
in 1843, if at all consistent with other leading conside- 
rations, should be retained in that business, in some 
form, to be prescribed at this time. A large portion 
of this capital is held by owners in other states. 
Should the capital of those banks be withdrawn from 
its accustomed uses, the portion of it owned abroad 
be taken home, and no means of similar investment 
provided, results must follow, more disastrous to the 
state, than any, even in the worst times, which it has 
hitherto encountered. I refer the legislature to the 
opinions and reflections contained in the communica- 
tion, embracing this subject, made by me to the last 

neral assembly, for any suggestions which it might 
Be my duty to submit at this time. 

Stringent measures, calculated to compel a re- 
sumption by the banks of our own state, whilst those 
of several of the Atlantic, and all of the western 
and southwestern states, remain in a state of suspen- 
sion, although they might accomplish much good, 
would undoubtedly be attended with many evil re- 
sults, too obvious to any one conversant with the sub- 
ject, to nced enumeration. The legal questions aris- 
ing out of laws, opcrating upon charters previously 

ted, tend also to embarrass this species of legis- 
tion. How far the legislature can go, in enforcing 
regulations upon private corporations, where provi- 
sion has not been made in the charter of such cor 
rations, for subsequent control is. a question which 
touches the fundamental doctrines of the social cam- 


pact, and is obviously one, which, in the end, can: 


only be decided by the judicial courts of the coun- 
try. Any law which the legislature might deem it 
proper to adopt, with a view to accelerate, the re- 
sumption of specie payments by the banks, should 
most carefully avoid any infraction of charters here- 
tofore granted, as in that evcnt, it would not be en- 
forced by the courts of the state. 


given to the representatives of the 
minion over the laws of the land, 
the restrictions contained in the constitution. 
executive pewer is with us, as completely disjoined 
from the legislative, as that of the judicial. 
perience for the last few years, has accumulated va- 
rious and many evils of a different system. Our.gra- 
titude should be unbounded to those, who, in forming 
our constitution, limited executive power to proper ex- 
eculive duties. 


fervent prayer, that the great lawgiver of the uni- 
verse ma 
may confer permanent blessings upon the state, and 
justly entitle yourselves to the applause and grati- 
tude of our common country. 


the state, on the 21st instant, the following preamble 
and resolutions were moved by the speaker, (Mr. 
Spalding:) 


valent that the independent states of this union will, 
at some future period, repupiate the payment of the 
debts by them respectively contracted with the capi- 
talists, both in Europe and America: and whereas 
such an opinion is at variance with every principle 
of patriotism, morality and even of common hones- 
ty: Therefore, be it 


That a 
claims o 
for honor and integrity, should effectually preclude 
our great state from entertaining the 
absolving herself from the claims of her creditors by the 
mere exertion of sovereign power. 


stances. 
ture we have reached a crisis in our affairs, dreaded 
indeed by many, but which it was hoped might be 
avoided. 
ceeded in paying the interest on her public debt, 
and at the last session ample provision was suppose 
to have been made for its payment this year, but cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the agents of the 
state, have rendered it impossible to procure the ne- 
cessary funds, and we are compell 


been sustained. 


Wisely and happily for us, the constitution has 
ple, ample do- 
unded only by 
The 


Our ex- 


I unite with the whole people of the state in the 


so conduct your deliberations, that they 


THOMAS CORWIN. 
Columbus, Dec. 7, 1841. 


Lecistature. In the house of representatives of 


“Whereas an opinion has become somewhat pre- 


“Resolved, by the general assembly of the state of Ohio, 
js! sense of right, independent of the high 
her citizens toa character distinguished 


notion of 


“Resolved, As the sense of this general assembly, 


That the citizens of Ohio respect the sanctity of their en- 


ements, whether of a public or private nature, 


These resolutions were agreed to, in the house of 


representatives by sixty-four yeas to six nays. 


INDIANA. 
The governor’s message at the opening of the pre- 


sent session of the legislature after reviewing the 
prosperity and blessings of the past year proceeds to 
the subject of the 


STATE DEBT AND PUBLIC WORKS. 
You bave met under peculiarly trying circum- 
Since the adjournment of the last legisla- 


Indiana, until this present year, had suc- 


to admit the 
unwelcome truth, that the credit of the state has not 


It now devolves upon the legislature to devise and 


adopt measures the best adapted to the exigencies of 
our situation. 


To do this, it becomes necessary to 
look over the whole ground—to examine our exact 
situation with the strictest scrutiny, and make the 
most correct estimate we possibly can of the liabili- 
ties, and means, and resources of the state. Inor- 
der that the whole subject may be fully presented 
and understood, I shall in the first place consider 
somewhat in detail the commencement and progress 
of those measures, the unfortunate issue of which 
has involved the state in her present difficulties. 

In the year 1827, the state of Indiana obtained 
from the general government a grant of land to aid 
in the construction of the Wabash and Erie canal, 
with a view to connect the Wabash river with Lake 
Erie. A portion of this grant was surrendered to 
the state of Ohio on the condition that she would 
construct the canal from the boundary of Indiana to 
the Lake. This canal has been completed, ready 
for navigation, from Lafayette on the Wabash, to the 
eastern line of the state. This work is not SEA 
ly regarded as forming a part of the general system 
of internal improvements, in the prosecution of which 
the state subsequently engaged in the ha 1936. It is 
now understood that Ohio will complete her portion 


of the line in 1842; by which an uninterrupted come 
munication will be opened between the Wabash and 
Lake Erie. 

In the month of January, 1836, the legislature 
passed an act to provide for a general system of in- 
ternal improvements, embracing a number of expen- 
sive works. The extent and present condition of 
these works, including the Wabash and Erie canal, 
with the total disbursement thereon, up to the pre- 
sent time, with the expenditure under every head, 
may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. The Wabash and Erie cana] from the state line 
to Tippecanoe, 1293 miles in length, completed and 
navigable for the whole distance, at a total expen- 
diture, including payments for every purpose, of 
$2,041,012. This sum includes the cost ob the steam- 
boat lock at the Delphi dam, now nearly finished. 

2. The extension of the Wabash and Erie canal 
from the mouth of Tippecanoe to Terre Haute 1044 
miles—total probable cost, $1,500,000 —amount ex- 
pended, $308,855. The navigation opened so far 
down as Lafayette, and a portion of the work per 
formed in the vicinity of Covington. 

3. The Crosscut canal from Terre Haute to cen- 
tral canal, 40 mites in length; estimated cost $718,672; 
amount expended, $420,679. No part of the work 
is navigable. 

4. The White Water canal, from Lawrenceburg 
to the mouth of Nettle ereek, 76} miles; total esti- 
mated cost,$1,675,738; amount expended, $1,099,867. 
Thirty-one. miles of this work navigable, extending 
from the Ohio river to Brookville. 

5. The Central canal, from the Wabash and Erie 
canal to Indianapolis, including the feeder dam to 
Muncietown; total distance, 124} miles; total estis 
mated cost, $2,299,853; amount expended, $568,046. 
Eight miles completed, other portions nearly done. 

6. Central canal, from Indianapolis to Evansville, 
on the Ohio river; length 194 miles; total estimated 
cost, $3,532,394; amount expended, $831,302; 19 
miles of which at the southern end, connecting with 
the Ohio river, is finished, and 16 miles, extending 
south from Indianapolis, nearly finished. 

7. Erie and Michigan canal, 1823 miles; estimated 
cost, aan amount expended, $156,324. No 
part of this work is finished. 

8. The Madison and Indianapolis rail road, 85? 
miles long; total estimated cost, $2,046,600; amount 
expended, $1,493,013. Road finished and in opera- 
tion for about 28; miles. Grading very nearly fi- 
ee on 27: miles in addition, extending to Edin- 

urg. 

9. Indianapolis and Lafayette turnpike road; 73 
miles in length; total estimated cost; $593,737; 
amount expended, $72,182, The bridging and most 
of the grading done on 27 miles from Crawfordsville 
to Lafayette. 

10. New Albany and Vincennes turnpike road, 
105 miles long; estimated cost, $1,127,295; amount 
expended, $654,411. Forty-one miles graded and 
McAdamized, extending from New Albany to Paoli, 
and 27 miles in addition partly graded. 

11. Jeffersonville and Crawfordsville road, 1643 
miles long; total estimated cost without metalling, 
$952,000; with metalling added, the cost would be 
$1,651,800; amount expended, $372,733; forty-five 
miles partly graded and bridged, extending from 


d | Jeffersonville to Salem, and from Greencastle north. 


12. Improvement of the Wabash rapids, under- 
taken jointly by this state and Illinois, one-half of 
the estimated cost of which is $102,500; amount ex- 
pended by Indiana, 9,539. 

There has also been paid for the general contin- 

nt expen:es of the board of internal improvements, 
or the purchase of instruments, &c. chargeable alike 
to all the public works, the sum of $35,564 41. 

By summing up the foregoing statement it will be 
seen that the whole length is 1,289 mules, 281 miles 
of which have been completed; aggregate estimated 
cost of all the works, $19,914,424; amount expend- 
ed for all purposes, up to this date, $8,164,528 21. 

The above estimates of the cost of the entire lines 
are based on the costof the work already, from 
which it appears it would require to complete the 
whole of the above works, $11,750,000. At the 

resent reduced prices it might take less, were it not 
for thè loss and dilapidation on the unfinished por- 
tions of the works.* 

Following in immediate connexion with this view 
of our public works is the amount of the whole pub- 
lic debt of the state. Including all our liabilities 
this may be estimated at #15,088,146. There is 
some difficulty in ascertaining the exact amount of a 


*The sum requisite to complete any particular work 
may he seen by subtracting the amount expended from 
the estimated cost. Appended to the message is a tabu- 
lar statement, (A) prepared from the most authentic 
vouchers and sources of information, from which the 
above was extracted, exhibiting the work done and the 


| expenditures in detail. 
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part of the items, but upon referring to the most ac- 
curate sources of information it is believed the fol- 
lowing statement will be found substantially correct. 


1. For the Wabash and Erie canal $1,727,000 
-9. For the establishment of the state bank 1,390,000 
3. For the enlargement of the capital of 
said bank 1,000,000 
4. Advanced to the bank in anticipation 


of the 4th instalment of the surplus 
revenue 

5. For bonds advanced to the Lawrence- 
burg and Indianapolis rail road 


294,000 


compan 221,000 
6. For bonda sold for the internal im- 

provement system of 1836 7,050,000 
7. Due the state bank for advances on 

the public works, including interest 693,146 
8. Amount of treasury notes outstanding 1,300,000 
9. For last July instalment of interest 259,000 
10. Hypothecated bonds sold 404,000 
11. Bonds now hypothecated 665,000 
12. Interest on outstanding treasury notes 85,090 


Total $15,088,146 
There has been advanced on the bonds now hypo- 
thecated $145,000 nearly. Should this sum be re- 
funded by the sale of state bonds, that item will be 
reduced to the amonnt of bonds sold to redeem those 
hypothecated. When the revenue of the year J841 
shall be paid into the treasury the amount of treasu- 
ry notes will be reduced perhaps to $350,000. 
That part of our liabilities usually called the sus- 
nded debt, upon which nothing has been received, 

n which aay be included the Cohen property, con- 

sists of the following: 

1. Due from the Morris Canal and Banking compa- 
ny for bonds sold to increase the stock of the 
state bank nearly $1,000,000 

2. From the same for bonds sold for in- en 
ternal improvement perposes , 146, 

3. From shen Companies 894,000 

4. Cost of Cohen property 341,000 

$3,331,000 


Total amount of the suspended debt 

By a joint resolution, in relation to money dus in 
eastern cities and states for state bonds disposed of, 
approved February 24, 1840, it was made the duty 
oF the fund commissioners to require collateral se- 
curity to double the amount of the bonds sold to the 
Morris Canal and Banking company, to raise money 
to increase the capital stock of the state bank, or 
require the payment of said bonds or the return 
thereof. By this transfer to the canal fund commis- 
aioners, the management of this debt was taken from 
the officers of the bank, and it has since then be- 
come blended with the debts contracted on account 
of the general internal improvement system. 


No correct opinion can be formed of the probable 
amount which will be realized from the suspended 
debt, nor of the value of the collateral securities taken 
at different times for its phyment; the securities are 
as various a3 can be well imagined, and many of them 
are doubtless scarcely worth the paper employed in 
conveying them to the state. A partof the debt may 
be recovered, but how much, or when, are questions 
jt is impossible to answer. One thing, however, js 

retty certain, that very little of it can be collected 
in time to be used for any immediate purpose. 

The public debt of the state may be arranged un- 
der three different heads: 

First. That part upon which the interest can be 
aid without a resort to taxation. This includes the 
ollowing loans, viz: 

lst. Original Joan to create bank stock $1,390,000 

9d. Advanced to the bank in anticipation 
of the 4th instalment of the surplus re- 
venue 

$d. Advanced to the Lawrenceburgh and 
Indianapolis rail road company 


294,000 
221,000 


Total $1,905,000 

Second. The treasury notes remaining in circula- 
tion. The whole amount issued up to the Ist of 
November, 1840, was $1,450,000 00. The amount 
which. has not been returned to the treasury is esti- 
mated at $1,300,000. These bear interest from their 
date until redeemed, at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. | 
= Third. This part of the public debt consists of 
a]l those liabilities of every description, exclusive of 
the treasury notes upon which the interest is de- 
mandable, and for the payment of which no adequate 
means are at present provided. 

These may be stated as follows: 
1. Bonds sold for the Wabash and Erie 

canal $1,727,000 
Q. Bonds disposed of for internal improve- 

ment a ari 7,050,000 
3. Principal due the state bank for ad- , 

vances on the public works 641,500 


4. Hypothecated bonds sold and unsold {1,069,000 
5. For bonds sold to the Morris Canal and 
Banking company, to increase the capital 
stock of the state bank 1,000,000 
Total $11,487,500 

This sum bears five per cent. interest, except 
$100,000 of the Wabash and Erie canal loan, and the 
amount advanced on the public works by the bank, 
which bear six percent.; and about €30,000 of seven 
per cent. bonds recently disposed of in payment of inte- 
rest. The annual interest on the above sum may be set 
down at $482,440. If we add to this the amount to 
be paid for exchanges, commission, expenses, &c. the 
least amount necessary to discharge the interest on 
the above part of the public debt will vary but little 
from $615,000 annually. 

To pay this amount of interest, the state 
the following means, which may be reli 
certainty: 
lst. The interest on the proceeds of sales of 

the Wabash and Erie Canal ; 
2d. Interest from surplus revenue 32,000 


Total $56,000 

Which being deducted from the preceding sum of 

$615,000, leaves the annual interest due under the 
third head at the sum of $559,000. 

The proceeds from tolls, water rents, &c. on the 
public works, will be absorbed in expenses and re- 
pairs for some time. And all other extraordinary 
sources of revenue brought into the estimates usually 
made, are too uncertain to be relied upon at present. 
But [ think it may be calculated safely, that in five 
years, should Ohio complete her portion of the work 
as soon as expected, the tolls and rents derived from 
the Wabash and Erie canal, when added to the an- 
nual interest received from the sale of canal lands, 
will be sufficient to pay the interest on the loan for 
its construction. 

It will be discovered from the foregoing statements 
that we have a twofold debt pressing heavily upon us, 
from which immediate relief cannot be expected, 
namely, the sum actually expended on the system of 
internal improvements adopted in 1836, comprising 
works which are not in a situation to yield any profit, 
and also the suspended debt upon which the accruing 
interest is to be paid, although the state has not re- 
ceived any part of the principal. 


It is due to ourselves, in this state of our affairs, to 
examine into some of the prominent causes which 
have produced the present embarrasaments. The 
first of these is doubtless to be found in the number 
of large and expensive works embraced in the system 
of internal improvements, and their simultaneous 
prosecution. Also, the unexpected increase in the 
prices of provision, labor and materials, was such 
that a sum much greater than the original estimates 
was required for the construction of the public 
works. Two great errors were committed in the 
progress of the system. The first was paying the 
most of the interest out of the money borrowed: This 
subjected the state to the payment of compound in- 
terest; and the people, not feeling the pressure of 
taxes to discharge the interest, naturally became in- 
attentive to the policy which was pursued. Had the 
legislature commenced by levying taxes to defray the 
interest as it accrued, its amount would have been a 
certain index to the sums expended on the works. 
This of itself would have done much to check extra- 
vagant expenditures. The second error was selling 
bonds on credit. This finally led to the most disas- 
trous consequences, and it constitutes a prominent 
cause of the failure of the state to progress with the 
general system of improvements, that those compa- 
nies to whom bonds had been sold on time did not 
comply with their contracts. During the summer of 
1839 several very important works were rapidly pro- 
gressing to completion. Loans had been negotiated 
with the Morris Canal and Banking company, and 
other companies of less note, amounting to nearly 
two millions of dollars, and, generally, the proceeds 
were to be paid to the state in monthly instalments, 
so as to enable the canal commissioners to meet their 
engagements with contractors on the public works. 
Every thing seemed to be moving forward as prospe- 
rously as could be desired until the month of August, 
1839, when these companies hecame unable to fulfil 
their contracts. Asa matter of course, operations 
on the public works ceased immediately, except on 
the Madison and Indianapolis rail road, for which a 
special laan had been made with a company in Ma- 
dison. In a very short time the situation of the 
country became such, that money to progress with 
the works could not be obtained from any quarter. 


But the enumeration of the causes which produced 
our present embarrassments does not stop here, par- 
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424,000 
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| the unsold (665,000) will not draw interest until 


sold yuder the liypotheeaiion, 


ticularly as relates to the non-payment of interest.— 
The legislature at the last session made provision for 
the payment of interest and the redemption of trea- 
sury notes, by authorising the sale of bonds, to bear 
not exceeding seven per cent. interest, and by direct- 
ing the levy of a tax of forty cents on each hundred 
dollars of the grand assessment. As is well known, 
the find commissioner could not dispose of bonds on 
the terms required by the legislature. Nothing could 
be realized in the collection of taxes soon enough to 
meet the July instalment of interest. But this is not 
all. The act of 1840, authorising the issue of treasu- 
ry notes, made them receivable for taxes, and it will 
be found, when the revenue of the present year shall 
have been paid into the treasury, the most, if not all, 
of it will be returned in treasury notes— which by 
law are required to be destroyed as they are received 
by the treasurer of the state. And the amount of these 
notes still in circulation must prevent us, for several 
years, from deriving any available means from the 
collection of taxes, with which to liquidate any part 
of the interest on the state debt. The condition of 
the sus pie ae is such that, although portions of 
it may be collected, yet we cannot ure it to 

interest as it falls due: nel rae 

Such is actually our condition; and candor and jus- 
tice to ourselves and to our creditors require us to 
acknowledge that we have neither under our control 
nor in prospect, for some time to come, the means to 
al e interest on the whole of our public 

ebt. 

It is true, we might, by the sale of bonds greatly 
below their nominal value, manage to meet our lia- 
bilities for the present; but, owing to the vast depre- 
ciation of our bonds, the debt of the state would soon 
be augmented to a sum so large that it would be im- 
possible, under the most favorable circumstances, to 
sustain its accumulated weight. Such a line of po- 
licy must in the end lead to a failure more disastrous 
and oppressive in its consequences, than to pause at 
the present period of our difficulties. Heavy sacri- 
fices to pay interest will add to the existing burdens 
of the state, without the most remote promise of ulti- 
mate relief, although this may not be true in respect 
of measures to secure the completion of some of the 
best works. The sum which it would be nece 
to lose in order to pay our interest at the present se 
ing price of our bonds, if properly and prudently ap- 
plied annually, would do more to relieve the state 
and calm the fears of judicious creditors, than la 
and continued sacrifices to meet the interest while 
permitting the works to decay. 

Nevertheless, it becomes us to leave no efforts un- 
tried to recover our former position. Indiana pos- 
sesses an eels and a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. The natural resources of the state, as they 
shall be devoloped by the industry of her citizens, 
will add continually to her wealth, and this very ad- 
dition will result in a constant relative diminution of 
the burdens of the public debt. It is our misfortune 
that we cannot preserve the faith of the state unim- 
paired. Still we should not despair of recovering 
from our difficulties while any means remain within 
our power with which we can work. Although 
whatever means, available at present, are insufficient 
to pay all the interest on our internal improvement 
debt, yet can we not with these and such other re- 
sources as can be reached, properly and prudently 
applied, place the state in a situation to pay her debts, 
and finally redeem her sunken credit? 


Unless infamy is to be sought in the suicidal mea- 
sure of repudiating the public debt, and we further. 
more adopt the destructive policy of abandoning all 
the public works comprised in the act of 1836, thus 
throwing away, at a dead loss forever, all that has 
been expended, the state could not do better than col- 
lect all her scattered means which can be made 
available, and with a determined effort endeavor to 
place some of the most valuable works jn a condition 
to become profitable. 

So far as it can be done consistently with the pub- 
lic good and the pledged faith of the state, and with- 
out granting privileges which may prove detrimental 
to the future interests of the citizens, the state would 
do well to secure the assistance of companies who 
may be willing to contribute towards the construc- 
tion of the public works. That companies can be 
found to embark to any great extent in an enterprise 
of this character Ido not belicve. Nevertheless, on 
some of the lines it is currently understood that asso- 
ciations of individuals can be induced to step forward 
and invest funds in the shape of stock to an amount 
which will afford efficient assistance in the comple- 
tion of those works. j ” oo ne 

[Here follows the paragraph inserted at p. 242 of 
this volume}. 

* > -e œ There is nothing pleasant in 
arriving at these conclusions, nor in expressing them; 
but while so much is said in a spirit of reproof, on the 
subject of Indiana protecting her credit under such a 
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complication of difficulties, we ask to have it remem- 
bered that some of those upon whom we relied for 
the means of progressing with our public works have 
not kept their faith with us. Howmuchsoever we 
may be obnoxious to censure, as a state, for the in- 
considerate manner in which the system of internal 
improvements was projected and prosecuted, itis our 
misfortune, and not through any dishonest intention, 
that we occupy our present position: Could we col- 
lect the whole, or even a moiety of the suspended 
debt, much could be accomplished in sustaining the 
faith of the state. It was the creation of this debt 
which put a stop to the operations on the public 
works, and its weight is now crushing the energies of 
those who are struggling to sustain the credit of In- 
diana. 

As to our own public agents identified with these 
transactions, so far as any of them have wilfully vio- 
lated their duty, they should answer therefor to the 
proper tribunals of the country. You will, of course, 
In justice to all concerned, give this subject a fair and 
impartial investigation, and, if necessary, direct such 
proceedings as justice and the interests of the state 
may demand. 

In presenting the preceding details, views and re- 
marks, respecting the condition of the affairs of the 
state, and of the suspended debt, 1 have found no 
eee: An imperious sense of duty has alone in- 

uced me to adopt the course I have pursued on this 
occasion. As regards the public works, the state 
debt, and our future prospects, it can subserve no 
useful purpose to ourselves nor to our creditors to 
conceal our real situation. When all know the 
ground upon which we stand, the wisdom of future 
measures can be fully appreciated, the object at 
which our exertions should be aimed can be more 
clearly perceived, and, fully understanding the pre- 
mises, the probabilities of a favorable result can be 
the more readily estimated by ourselves and those to 
whom we may look for assistance. 

[BANKS, RESUMPTION, TARIFF. ] 

The affairs of the state bank will claim your at- 
tention. As exhibited on the 30th of October, 1841, 
the condition of the bank was as follows: 

Means: 
Discounted notes and bills of exc’ge $3,708,158 06 
Balances due from, and notes of other 
417,040 82 
1,121,518 60 


banks, 
Specie, 

1,395,492 73 
erry j 
$6,643,210 21 
Liabilities. 


Other resources, 
$2,940,415 00 
251,966 41 


~ 


Notes in circulation, 
Individual deposites, 
Other liabilities, except 
those for the stock and 
its profits 294,794 46 
3,487,184 87 
Balance being amount of state and indi- 


vidual stock, and undivided profits, $3,161,025 34 


$6,648,210 21 

It is to be remembered that in the year 1839 the 
stat usede §641,461 00 of the means of the bank, upon 
which not even the interest has not been paid, and to 
this amount is restricting the power of loaning to the 
citizens. Asa matter of course, the bank, like indi- 
viduals, feels the pressure of the times, and it has 
become almost essential to the existence of some of 
the branches that this debt should be liquidated. 

The subject of resuming specie payments has been 
frequently pressed on the western banks. It is dif- 
ficult to foresee all the consequences of such a mea- 
sure, but one thing is certain that a change in the | 
times for the better, will not be fully established 
until there has been a return to specie paying cur- 
rency resting on a durable basis. Still the only per 
manent remedy of the present distress is to be found 
in the removal of individual indebtedness. Such a 
result must be produced mainly by the profits arising 
from the sale of the staple exports of the country, 
and the interchange and transfer of property, and the: 
surplus productions of labor in the payment of debts; , 
and a well regulated currency, and equal exchanges ' 
are most important signs in facilitating that part of. 
these operations, in which money is requisite in buy- 
ing and selling, or to pay debts at home, and especial- | 
hy abroad. | 


It must, however, be borne in mind that another 
erisis is before us, in which every kind of property 
will be liable to a further depreciation. Just as soon 
as the banks resume, whether immediately or at some | 
distant day, those banks, unable to withstand the' 
shock, must sink, the most, if not all of them never 
to rise again. As most of these have a large cireu- 
Ration, a vast amount of paper money depreciated in 
value, or proving worthless in the hands of the 
holders, will add to the disasters of the times. At 
the resumption of specie payments, the paper of al} 


those banks unable to redeem their liabilities in gold 
and silver, must suffer a depreciation which will ren- 
der it nearly valueless in the payment of debts until 
it shall have undergone the process of the broker's 
office. One matter which materially affects the pre- 
sent embarrassments, consists in the great declension 
in prices, the real effect of which is the same as if 
the entire indebtedness of the country had been in- 
creased ina similar proportion to the reduction which 
has taken place in the value of labor, and every kind 
of transferable property. A like result may be pro- 
duced by causing a depreciating of the circulating 
medium. Whenever the leading banks in the west 
shall have commenced paving specie, their paper 
must rise to the specie standard, the amount of their 
circulation will be rapidly diminished, and for self- 
protection not be thrown out again, until it has been 
clearly ascertained what banking institutions have 
survived. The paper which must depreciate, and it 
may include the treasury notes of this state, will re- 
main for the debtor, who will discover most unex- 
ctedly, that his debts have been in effect enlarged 
by the increased amount of such paper which it will 
y those debts contracted at home and 
abroad, seit referente to a more uniform state of the 
currency. Whatever consequences may spring from 
a resumption, I fear those will be deceived who urge 
the measure, under the belief that it will, unaided 
by other measures, prove an effectual remedy for the 
distracted condition of the country. The origin of 
the evil Jies further back, than the refusal of the 
banks to pay specie. The suspension is but one of 
the many consequences which have flowed from over 
banking, over trading, and from wild and reckless 
speculation, through which wealth was sought by 
new and untried schemes that have brought nothing 
but ruin aud bankruptcy to the projectors. 

The time for resumption should be selected with 
caution, and neither precipitated nor delayed, ex- 
cept for sufficient reasons. It, however may not be 
amiss to remark, if many banks of doubtful solvency 
continue increasing their circulation, which in all 
probability must prove worthless in the end, the 
sooner the resumption takes place the better for the 
country. When the banks shall uudertake to redeem 
their liabilities in specie, they must be sustained as 
far as possible, for a general failure in the effort, 
would but augment the disasters and difficulties, 
which have perplexed the trade, business and mo- 
neyed concerns of the-country for the last few years. 
In the meantime, if we wish to hasten the approach 
of better times we must live cheaper, pay our old 
debts as fast as our available means will enable us, 
even if some considerable sacrifice is required, pro- 
tect the industry of our own citizens against the 
ruinous competition of low prices and scanty wages 
in Furope, and secure a sound and equal currency 
for the trading and commercial operations of every 
portion of our common country. ; 

As respects the state bank of Indiana, it tan no 
doubt resume at the earliest day the leading western 
banks will name. Whether it can do so at an earlier 
period, without permanent injury to the bank itself, 
irrespective of the general welfare, is a question 
concerning which a more correct opinion can be 
formed, when the condition of the branches shall be 
exhibited through their annual reports to the legisla- 
ture. 

The act of authorising the issue of treasury notes 
provided that they should be issued of the denomina- 
tion of fifty and of five dollars, in an equal amount of 
each kind. ‘The larger notes have proved inconve- 
nient for circulation, and for the payment of taxes, 
and have suffered, and are still liable to a greater de- 

reciation than those of the less denomination. It is 
belived that it would be highly beneficial to the pub- 
lic generally, if provision were made by law for the 
state to take up the fifties, by substituting in their 
place notes of five dollars. As the state can lose 
nothing by the operation, no good reason can be con- 
ceived why this should not be done immediately, the 
more especially as it is now settled that they must 
remain in the hands of the people, until they can be 
taken up in the collection of the state revenue. Under 
existing circumstances bonds cannot be sold for their 
redemption, and it will require every exertion to pre- 
vent their depreciation. ‘Their value as a circulat- 
ing medium, for which they bave been used must 
now depend on the facility with which they can be 
applied to the payment of taxes, and the demand 
created for thein, by the. amount of taxes to be col- 
lected. 


require to 


[STATE TREASURY. ] 

From the report of the treasurer of state which 
will be laid before you, it will be seen that the 
balance remaining in the treasury on the 31st of 
October last, being the close of the fiscal year, is 
629,774 93. a 

The report of the auditor of state, which will be 
laid before you, shows the assessments of the pre- 


sent year from which the revenue of 1842 is to be 
derived. It appears that the whole taxable property 
of Indiana is valued at $95,518,763, showing an in- 
crease over the assessment of the previous year of 
45,762,978. The number of polls returned are 103,749, 
showing an increase in the number of polls, of 3,458. 
The revenue received the present year for state pur- 
poses will be $459,884 55. This amount is deriv- 
ed under the law directing an annual permanent 
tax of forty cents to be levied each year on the 
grand assessment for internal improvement pur- 
poses, and seventy-five cents on each poll to pay 
the current expenscs of the state government.— 
These expenses are estimated for the ensuing year at 
$92,750 00. | 

[STATE PRISON, ASYLUMS, EDUCATION, AND CONCLU- 

SION. 

The entire policy of its discipline, as established 
by law, cannot be too soon abandoned for the cha- 
racter of the state. The country has been full of 
rumors for many years, of mismanagement and want 
of proper attention on the part of the superinten- 
dents; but it needs only a hasty examination of the 
entire concern, to satisfy the most dull observer, that 
no man, or set of men, the best qualified that can be 
found, would be able to succeed in the management 
of the present prison, as such an institution ought to 
be conducted. The prison itself, is entirely too small, 
and the buildings are ill-designed and worse con- 
structed. : 

The location of the penitentiary on the Ohio river, 
in the immediate vicinity of a flourishing commer- 
cial city, furnishes every facility for the profitable 
employment of the convicts; and a removal to a dis- 
tance from Jeffersonville is not to be desired. The 
ineligibility of the present site, however, is very ob- 
vious. The prison is situated within the incorpo- 
rated limits of the town, with dwellings of the citi- 
zens near it. The practice has been for many years, 
and I apprehend it cannot be entirely changed until 
more room is obtained, to employ a part of the con- 
victs at labor without the prison, and it has been the 
cause of much just complaint on the part of the citi- 
zens of Jeffersonville, that they are ound compelled ` 
to witness convicted felons mingling with the popu- 
lation of the town. Situated where the prison is, its 
management must, and does frequently bring the off- 
cers of the institution in conflict with the police of. 
Jeffersonville. 

It is submitted to your consideration, whether 
it would not be expedient and proper to so far 
change the present situation of the prison, as to es- 
tablish it without the limits of the town of Jefferson- 
ville. 

When Indianapolis was established as the seat of 
our state government, upon lands granted by con- 
gress for that purpose, a lot of ample size was re- 
served by the state for the purpose of a lunatic asy- 
lum. Nothing has been done heretofore by the 
legislature to carry out the object of this reserva- 
tion. 

The question is left for your decision, whether and 
by what means the object of the above reservation 
shall be effected. 

The situation of the deaf and dumb in this state 
calls for some legislative interference. By the cen- 
sus it appears that there are in this state, 305 deaf 
and dumb persons, and our statute books remind 
us that no provision has been made for their instruc- 
tion. 

Our state constitution has imposed it upon the ge- 
neral assembly “to provide by law for a general sys- 
tem of education ascending in a regular gradation 
from township schools to a state university, where- 
in tuition shall be gratis, and equally open to all.” 
Although there has been much legislation, but little 
progress has been made in the perfection of such a 
system. 

ít is almost impossible to ascertain the amount, or 
condition, of the funds appropriated for the benefit 
of common schools. 

Until these matters are clearly ascertained, every’ 
system of common school education must necessarily 
prove inefficient. This consideration points to the 
propriety of appointing some agent or agents to ex- 
amine into and report the general condition of the 
school funds of the state, that future legislatures may 
be fully advised of the particular legislation, neces- 
sarv to accomplish the design of that admirable fea- 
ture in our constitution, to which your attention has 
been invited. ; 

The fines and forfeitures in criminal cases have 
been set apart asa fund for the establishment o 
country seminaries. How is it mangled or applied, 
is under the present laws, unknown to the legislature 
It is respectfully suggested that some plan should be 
adopted, by which the amount and mode of managing 
this fund in the respective counties, may be annually 


reported to the general assembly, | 
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The interests of the state university, endowed by 
the munificence of the general government, are en- 
titled to your especial attention. I am in possession 
of no facts, from which I can give any account of the 
progress of the institution during the past year. 


I have endeavored thus to lay before you the con- 
dition and wants of the state, as fully as the means 
within my power would enable me, with such sug- 

estions as seemed important for your consideration. 

here is, as you will perceive, little in the aspect of 
our affairs, upon which we can look with pleasure. It 
is difficult to foresee the result of the present state of 
things, and equally difficult to determine, what parti- 
cular remedy should be applied. The involvement 
of the citizens, while adding to the embarrassments 
of the affairs of the state, increases the amount of 
responsibility resting upon us. There never has been 
a time in the history of our state when a spirit of 
forbearance, firmness of purpose, and an entire 
abandonment of all selfish designs were more imperi- 
ously required of those entrusted with the manage- 
ment of her concerns. 


WISKONSAN. 

The new governor of Wiskonsan has sent his open- 
ing message to the legislature of that territory. We 
copy the following from it. 

or the purpose of encouraging the growth of 
wool I would respectfully recommend that a law be 
passed to exempt all sheep and their fleeces from 
taxation for a term of years; and that such other pro- 
vision as is required may be made, that wool may 
become one of the staple productions of Wiskonsan. 
The cost of transportation of a pound of wool to N. 
York or Boston is but little more than that of a 
coun of flour, pork or beef, while its value in mar- 

et is five times greater than either. 

It is well ascertained that the sheep which are fed 

n the high prairies increase in size and improve 
in health, and that their fleeces are more weighty 
than of those sheep which are confined to the pas- 
tures of the eastern and middle states. The exten- 
sive and rich prairies of the Wiskonsan Ridge and 
its branches, and upon which there is now no prospect 
of settlements being formed, we may expect, if the 
proper encouragement is given, will be occupied in a 

w years with flocks of sheep capable of supplying 
all of the manufactories of woollen goods in the U. 
States with wool. 

And I avail myself of this occasion to propose, 
that a system of premiums may be established for 
the best of such agricultural productions, (including 
stock), whose growth may be considered important 
to the interests of the territory; the amount of the 
premiums to be taken from the five per cent. fund 
which is required by law to be paid by every county 
annually into the territorial treasury. 

The protection of the business of mining and 
smelting of lead ore which has been heretofore af- 
forded by the United States by the duty on lead, has 
enabled the miners of Wisconsan to supply chiefly the 
consumption of the United States, and to furnish a 
considerable quantity for shipment to China and oth- 
er countries. The largest shipments of our domestic 
lead it appears have been made from Boston; and it 
is hoped that the intelligent and enterprising mer- 
chants of that cjty, who have thus obtained new mar- 
kets for an article of which Wiskonsan has this year 
produced over twenty millions of pounds, will re- 
ceive from this branch of our trade the reward to 
which they are so justly entitled. 

The fur trade of this country is prosecuted with 
foreign countries under the greatest disadvantages; 
and its interests appear to have been overloooked.. or 
disregarded by the government of the United States. 
While our furs and skins pay a duty in every port, 
all furs imported into the United States are admitted 
free of duty. The goods also, which are required 
for the trade, are manufactured in England and 
France, and pay a duty on their entry in hi 
States. The Bri 


ry to its mouth, or the Milwaukee and Rock River 


canal—with which it bas been heretofore identified : 


—shall be near its completion, or sooner if the 
means of the territory will permit. The right to 
improve the navigation of Peckatonik is now held 
by an incorporated company, as also the right to con- 
struct a rail road from Southport to Beloit. 

I understand that it is expected that an appropria- 
tion will be obtained from congress at its present or 
next session, to improve the navigation of the Platte 
and Grant rivers, and the river of the Four Lakes— 
and possibly some of the streams which I have named 
and I hope the effort may be successful. 

A rail road from the Milwaukee to the Mississippi 
has been several times proposed and the sum of ten 
thousand dollars in part expended for the survey of 
the route. If the land which was granted to aid in 
the construction of a canal near this route could be 
given to this object, it would be of much greater 
general benefit. If this change should be deemed 
expedient by the legislature, there can be but little 
doubt that congress would give its assenttoit. Whe- 
ther such a work should be undertaken by the terri- 
tory, or in any other manner, is a question to be de- 
termined by the legislature. But it is the general 
opinion as it is my own, that a rail or McAdamized 
road ought to be constructed on the most practicable 
route from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, from. 
and to those points which will afford the greatest fa- 
cilities to our trade and commerce. 


a OE ST PE TET 
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ADDRESS OF GEN. JAMES TALLMADGE, 


BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, AT NEW YORK, ON 
26th ocr. 1841. 

FELLow citizens: We rejoice to meet you on this 
14th anniversary of the American Institute. Jt has 
been our lot very often to meet you on these occa- 
sions; and always, on our part, with increasing sa- 
tisfaction. It is with exulting pride we find we have 
your marked approbation of our whole course. 

The American Institute was incorporated many 
years since, for the purpose of advancing the acri- 
CULTURE, COMMERCE, and MANUFACTURES of our 
country. It avows itself alike the champion of each, 
but in particular and especially of commerce. It is 
the interest of the country to do justice to her com- 
merce. Secure to that an open trade and unrestrict- 
ed enterprise, it will in return not only build upa 
commercial marine, and establish our naval strength, 
but will provide a market for agriculture and manu- 
factures, which will be sufficient, and all they ask, 
for their protection and indemnity. 

We have a country unsurpassed in its advantages 
by any other portion of the globe; and ‘blessed with 
a ‘government, soil, and climate, unequalled by that 
of any other. Look at the mighty prone we are 
making in internal improvements. lready this 
country, which led the way in canals, has 3,700 
miles of canal navigation, pouring in its abundance; 
and 4,500 miles of rail road. Thus we have about 
8,000 miles of these useful public works, equal in 
value to about $160,000,000, ex pended for the bene- 
fit and happiness of the whole people. No country 
on earth, ancient or modern, can produce amy thing 
in physical achievements at all comparable to this. 
How different, and how much better is this, than 
those monarchical and despotic governments which 
waste their revenues, and can boast only of their 
columns to heroes, pyramidsto kings, and marble pa- 
laces, standing as monuments of the oppression and 
subjection of the people from whom such abundance 
has been wrung. 

We have had, during the progress of the present 
fair, addresses delivered on various subjects of pub- 
lic interest, and especially on agriculture and the 
culture of silk. You have, on our previous anniver- 


, e United | saries like this, been addressed by the wisdom and 
itish trader opposes our own along! the learning of the land: by a Baldwin, a Burgess, an 


our northern boundary, with goods which have been | Everett, a Davis, a Kennedy, a Southard, a Webster, 
manufactured in the same shops in England as those ' and many others: in fact, orators have preceded us, 
in the ession of our traders, and he pays nodu-; and facts and circumstances have been adduced by 
ty. The American traders have more thana mil-j them, espousing and illustrating the principles of 
lion of dollars invested in this trade; it isa valuable encouragement and protection to the great interests 
interest to the country, and of sufficient magnitude | of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. They 
to entitle it to consideration. have so brought their eloquence and reason to bear, 
In the prosecution of the inland trade of Wiskon-; that I venture to say, there ís not a book extant, 
san the improvement of the navigation of the rivers combining at one centre, and containing so much in- 
by which it is traversed becomes an object of pri- telligence in the same space, on these subjects, as 
mary importance and I earnestly recommend the: the desk of the American Institute. 
adoption of measures at this session to render navi-| My purpose on the present occasion, is to call 
gable the Neenah (or Fox) and Wiskonsan rivers, as: your attention especially to commerce and its atten- 
this is the only route of communication by water be- dant consequences. It is perhaps sufficient for the 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, within this purposes of the country, and in gradual advance- 
territory. ment; but it is not what it oaght to be. The extent of 
The improvement of the Rock and Peckatonik ri- our country, its benign and varied climate, with its 
vers, can be undertaken, when Illinois shall have ren- exuberant and virgin soil, has fitted it for every 
dered the former navigable from the present bcunda- duction and every pursuit. The genius a 


pressible spirit of our people have a course that is 
onward. They aspire to active pursuits and deeds 
of enterprise as the price of success, and their claim 
to perity. 

nternal commerce is not what of right it ought to 
be. Our increasing population, and the superabun- 
dant productions of our land, push . it forward to a 
state of partial prosperity. But it bears no just pro- 
portion to the advance of internal improvements, 
and what the attendant circumstances of the country 
invited it to become. Providence has showered 
down blessings upon us. We have been spared from 
the great scourges of mankind; [either war, pesti- 
lence, or famine. Yet our country is desponding 
and suffering under embarrassments. 

Agriculture is abundant, but has no market! Ma- 
nafactures withering, and at a stand. Labor de- 
pressed. This strong arm of supply and defence is 
not employed and protected as it should be. The 
revenue is diminishing, the treasury exhausted. The 
currency deranged; and credit destroyed. Foreiga 
commerce is growing on us at an alarming extent. 

Is it not time that we should arouse the attention 
of the government to these facts, and warn it of our 
condition? 

The causes leading to such disastrous results, are 
worthy mature consideration. We cut the following. 
article from a city paper, we believe from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce of September. 


“The revenue law will go into operation on the 
ist proximo. It may produce changes in the state 
of our trade, of which the extent cannot yet be fore- 
seen. At present, our trade with the continent of 
Europe, and with France particularly, is in a condi- 
tion which, it would seem, unwise legislation can 
alone have brought about. It is almost altogether 
in the hands of foreigners. Of the packet-ships re- 
cently arrived from France, with very valuable car- 
goes, four-fifths of these, certainly, and perhaps nine- 
tenths, were for Ore account, or consigned to fo- 
reign houses here. ith the intelligence, industry, 
and enterprise of the American merchant, it is quite 
impossible that any equal competition should have 
shut him out so completely from the French trade; 
and therefore it is, we say, that unwise legislation 
must be at the bottom of it. 

‘In anticipation of the new duties on silks and 
other merchandise, the produce of France, now free, 
very large assortments have arrived and are arriv- 
ing. - So that the calculation of revenue from this 
source will, for the first portion of the current fiscal 
year, be disappointed, the country being stocked 
with free goods.” 

Yes, fellow citizeus, “unwise legislation” has crip- 
pled the energies and the resources of the country. 

Our trade is in condition which unwise legislation 
can alone have brought about. Nine-tenths of the 
importations from France are on foreign account. 
‘The same may be said as to Importations from Eng- 
land, and from Germany. We are advocates for 
free trade. We have opened our ports to the pro- 
ductions of foreign countries. We receive foreigners 
with open arms,%nd extend to them all our civil 
rights and privileges, but are not willing to become 
their inferiors in this land of our birth. This mono- 
poly by them of our dia trade, and of importa- 
tions, must have a cause. If it does not spring from, 
it is sanctioned and tolerated by, our own “unwise 
legislation.” It is high time our government placed 
us on a footing of equality with other nations. Fo- 
reign goods are imported on foreign account, accom 
panied by a foreign agent, or consigned to one pre- 
viously stationed here, to hold possession of the 
goods—to sell them—draw the specie, and remit the 
proceeds by the return packet. Our regular mer 
chants pay taxes and rents, and may look from their 
stores to witness what they severely feel, the facili- 
ties afforded to this process of foreign trade. The 
American importing houses have been superceded, 
and but few of them remain. This change in the 
course of the importing trade, is declared by foreign- 
ers to be necessary, as a consequence of our bad cur- 
rency and loss of credit. The diminution of our 
imports at the present time, compared with our ex- 
ports, comes not from any salutary measures, adopt- 
ed by our government, but arises from our former 

at indebtedness, and the present doubtful safety for 
urther liabilities. The most visionary nullifier, could 
not ask a better illustration of the effects of our late 
public measures, than these facts present. 

If our government did not before know, it was 
informed by despatches from the American minister, 
General Cass, Oct. 28, 1839— 

‘That in 1836, France imported into the United 
States, value, 238 millions of francs. She received 
as imports from the United States, value, 110 millions 
of francs.” The balance paid in specie. 

in: 
« AL the exportations from France to the United 


irre- | States, are manufactured articles; none of them giving 
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. mentous facts? 
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employment to American manufactures. The articles | ject of tobacco will be best disposed of by a refer- 


imported into France from the U. States, are in their 
natural state," —(raw materials). 

Again: 

“Two-thirds of all the importations introduced 
from France into the United States, are free of duty. 
Not one article imported into France from the United 
States is exempted from duty. The great American 
staple, cotton, imported into France, pays a duty of 
between four and five per cent. upon its value more 
than Egyptian cotton, thus far operating as a bounty 
in favor of the latter. Upon silks imported into the 
United States from countries east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, a duty of ten per cent. is Jevied, while 
French silks are free of duty: a regulation which 
has driven the India and China silks from the Ame- 
rican markets, and which operates as a bounty upon 
the introduction of French (and English) silks; a 
product constituting almost one half in value of the 
amount of the importations of the United States from 
France.” 

This despatch added—‘“‘It will be useless to pursue 
the matter in any other way, than by announcing to 
the French government at once, a determination to 
render the commercial intercourse between the na- 
tions, perfectly reciprocal, by countervailing regulations, 
and of adopting those without delay; if the concession 
demanded is not immediately made.” 

In a despatch of General Cass to our government, 
February 13, 1840, it is said: “We have no reason to 
expect any favorable charge in the system of tobacco 
administration in France, by which our tobacco can 
be admitted upon anything like a principle of reci- 
procity, unless we are prepared to change our mode 
of application; and to enforce, by our own laws, that 
equality of which we are deprived. I have endea- 
vored to give a general view of the commercial re- 
lations existing between France and the U. States, 
and to point out the inequality which exists—an in- 
equality resulting from the laws of France, and which 
is so great, that our exportations to that country do not 
exceed one half our importations, and the balance 
must be remitted in specie.” 

Again:—"The history of modern trade scarcely 
exhibits an instance of greater inequality, than the 
commercial intercourse which now exists between 
the United States and France.” 

It may be asked, what our government did, upon 
despatches containing such extraordinary and mo- 
The answer must be, NorHina!! The 
long and yet continued duty of 10 per cent. on China 
silks, as a bounty upon the importation of French 
and English silks, is matter for curious and interesting 
inquiry. 

As the greater portion of our commercial business 
is with England—we must proceed more particularly 
to speak of her; reminding you, that our commercial 
business and regulations with France and Germany, 


` are much upon the same disadvantageous condition 


as with England. She is the principal cause of the 
present inequality of our commercial intercourse 
with the nations of Europe. She is a sea-girt isle, 
and justly considered the gem of the ocean. Her 
unravalled position and her attention and superior 
commercial policy, have enabled her to hold her own 
trade; and she is busied to gain and supplant ours. 
We were once her colonies; but by the strength ef 
our arms, and the wisdom and virtue of a Washing- 
ton, we freed ourselves. She has since gone on co- 
lonizing the world by her commercial regulations; 
and by our own “unwise legislation,” she has again 
reduced us almost to a colonial condition. Her mea- 
sures have been, her corn-laws; (to name them is 
enough); her colonial system, and discriminating du- 
ties, to encourage her own commerce and depress 
that of other countries. All these procecdings have 
been left years past, by our government unresisted 
and without measures of retaliation. We have with 
her a treaty of reciprocal navigation; under which she 
has flooded us with her manufactures; and in return, 
takes little or nothing from us: she drains us of our 
specie and even of that obtained by other sources of 
trade; and yet prohibits, by rate of duties, every ar- 
ticle we can send her in return, but cotton. Politi- 
cal quacks may put plans of finance and currency 
upon paper as often as they please, and call them 
bank, sub-treasury, or any other name of delusion. 
No bank or currency ean stand: there is no conunercial 
condition ofa cotintry which can be sound and healthy, 
“unless we render Use commercial intercourse between the 
two nations equal, by countervailing regulations.” 

Let the treatment of American tobacco in the 
markets of Europe illustrate the condition of our 
trade in England, and which is also in substance the 
same with Franee and Germany. The duty in Eng- 
land on leaf tobacoo, is 3s. sterling per pound, which 
is about thirteen hundred per cent. on the cost. To- 
bacco stemmed and pressed in casks, is called ‘“‘ma- 
nufactured,” and the duty is 9s. sterling, or about 
two thousand per cent. on the cost. 


This whole sub-! 


ence to a “report on the regulation, etc. etc. of foreign 
countries on tobacco, by Joshua Dodge, lute special agent 
of the United States of America to Germany, March 16, 
1840.” The report coneludes with these astounding 
remarks: 

“Europe levies a revenue of about $30,000,000, on 
about 100,000 hogsheads of American tobacco, which eost 
in the United States about $7,000,000." “England 
alone levies about $17,275,700, on about 18,000 hogs- 
heads of our tobacco, in the form of duties, excise, licen- 
ses, etc.; being equal to about tico-thirds of the expenses of 
their nary; and about equal to the whole expenses of the 
government of the Uniled Slates of America.” 

Look at the article of rice. The cest being §3,25 
per cwt. the duty is 15s. sterling; and more than the 
value of the article. This is to encourage the rice 
of their East India possessions. 

With all due deference to nullification, the Ameri- 
ean Institute maintains, that the southern planters, 
who have tobacco or rice lands, are entitled to the full 
benefit of their production, andjought to be protected 
in a market; and the full benefit of their crops ought 
not, by the neglect of our government, to be given 
over, for such enormous profits, to foreigners. 

Flour is met by prohibitory duties. The article of 
salted pork is subject to a duty of six dollars per bar- 
re}; and fresh pork is prohibited; to aid their agricul- 
ture. Lumber is subject to a duty of prohibition, in 
American vessels, in order to support their shipping 
interest. Shingles are charged with a duty of $3,25, 
in American vessels; and, in many cases, trading ves- 
sels arc admitted from their own ports and colonies 
nearly duty free, and thus breaking up the fruits of 
the voyaze. 

In addition to such numerous facts, England is now 
busy endeavoring to render herself independent of us 
soon, in the article of corron. She will soon be en- 
abled to place it on the footing of tobacco. She has, 
about two years since, purchased our colton gins, and 
hired men from this country upon liberal salaries, to 
go out to India, to teach the natives how to raise and 
produce cotton. She sent out for this purpose, at 
one time, 105 barrels of cctton seed, obtained from 
this country, with steam engines and other necessary 
implements; she is also encouraging its gwowth and 
production in Egypt, in Brazil and in Texas. The 
climate and soil of these countries, are congenial to 
the production of cotton; and Great Britain is teach- 
ing them the art. Colombia, in South Ameriea, has 
sent to this city, orders for Sea Island cotton-seed; in 
hopes to rival South Carolina in that unequalled pro- 
duction of the world. The beginning results of these 
measures already appear in the late British price 
currents; we see it stated that 70,000 bales of cotton 
had arrived from India, and had lessened the price 
of cotton in the market. Another British price cur- 


rent states: 
Imports of American cotton, 792,230 
Last year, 1,116,202 


Decreasc—bales, 323.972 

The course of trade and commercial regulations, 
is the eause of our great indebtedness abroad; of the 
balances-of trade, almost uniformly against us, and 
the consequent continued drafts upon our specie. I 
took from a city print, the last of September, this 
notice: 

The specie shipped in masses, is as follows: 


Gladiator, for London, $230,000 
Louis Phillippe, for Havre, 346,000 
Great Western, for Bristol, 271,340 


Akbar, for Canton, via Liverpool, 250,000 
$1,097,340 

Although this shipment was for a single weck, it 
may, perhaps, be substantially correct to consider 
the drafts on us for specie, as equal to one milhon of 
dollars per month, and exhausting the specie we de- 
rive from other sources of trade. It is now asccr- 
tained that since July, seven millions of specie have 
been sent out to France and England, and almost en- 
tirely for untaxed luxuries. No currency, or banks, 
or agricullure, or manufactures, can stand up and prosper, 
under such a condition of commerce. 

Among the effects of those measures, are—the de- 
rangement of commerce, the drawing away specie; 
the depression of internal commerce; the destruction 
of labor; and, above all, the alarming and ruinous in- 
crease of American commerce, in foreign vessels. 

The Edinburgh Review, for July, 1840, endeavor- 
ing to show the interests which would be sacrificed 
in a war with the United States, says: 


“On the average of the last four years, the propor- 
tion which the tonnage of ships from the United 
States, entering the ports of the United Kingdom, 
bore to the tonnage of our whole trade inwards, (in- 
cluding coasters,) was as one lonine and a half. And 
the corresponding amount for the United States, 
shows that the tonnage cmployed in the trade with 


the United Kiagdom, is no less than one-fourth cf the 
whole lormage employed in the foreign eomumerce of the 
union.” 

The doeuments sent to congress on the 2d March, 
1841, show the tonnage and vessels which entered 
the United States in 1340: 

«American vessels No. 7,211 . ton. 1,576.946 

Foreign sf “S71 712,363.” 

Thus showing, ome third of the American com- 

merce, in number of vessels and tonnage, is in fo- 


| reign bottoms; and principally under the British fag. 


| This is by reason of the discrimination and advanta- 
ges of a market, given by other governments against 
our commerce and carrying trade. British vessels 
vist, with facilities, onr castern ports, and take our 
produce by way of Halifax and Brunswick, to foreign 
markets, which are closed, by high duties, against 
American vessels. It is thus that five-sixths of the 
commeree of Maine is in British vessels; as is also 


'two-thirds of the commerce of Georgia. The table 
of the tonnage of that state is: 
“American, ; . : 23,204 
British, . 2. . . 40,781.” 


In April last, I went up the Savannah river. There 
were then eleven large English ships lading with 
Georgia timber. No American vessel. 

If such an undue proportion of our commerce, car- 
ried on in foreign vessels, to the exclusion of the 
American flag, is beneficial either to the particular 
states, or to the nation; the Chesapeake, the Dela- 
ware, and the Hudson, ought to be opened to a par- 
ticipation of the benefits. But if not, the subject has 
long required the action of congress, and calls for a 
just protection to our own carrying trade. 

The commerce and navigation on the western lakes, 
exhibit a oase yet more extraordinary: 


“Lake Ontario. Vessels. Tonnage. 
American 599 63,517 
British 1,011 215,00 

Lake Erie. 

Detroit—American 7 593 
es British 155 12,000.” 


Buffalo, Cleveland, and other places, seem to be 
omitted; and the tables are too imperfect to state the 
commerce of the upper lakes. It is, however, mat- 
ter of public report, that sone of the principal flour- 
ing mills at Osirego, and other places, are grinding on 
Canadian account. One line of transportation had 
eighteen schooners, busily employed in carrying flour 
to Kingsten. Jt is there branded, as Canadian manu- 
facture, and passed down the Si. Lawrence, to be 
carried in British ships to a foreign and rival market. 
At Cleveland, it is known, there are several Cana- 
dian houses, and houses with Canadian partners, en- 
gaged in the produce brought by the Ohio canal. Their 
operations are so extensive, that many of them have 
steam engines to load from canal boats, and to reship 
in vessels for Kingston. One among the manv let- 
ters, appearing in the public prints, will best tell the 
course of the British business in American produce, 
and from which American vessels are excluded, by 
discriminative duties. , 

[Extract of a letter] 
“Cleveland, Sept. 26, 1841. 

«Six thousand barrels of western canal flour were 
sold here to-day, deliverable at Kingston and Pres- - 
eott, in Canada, by Oswego and Ogdensburg millers, 
on terms equal to S6, cash here. One thousand three 
hundred bushels wheat sold to-day at $1 15 which is 
the top of the market. The stock of wheat here 
must be large, but holders are not disposed to submit 
to heavy bosses yet. 

“P, S.  Evening—Two thousand barrels more Ox- 
wego flour sold, deliverable at Kingston, at a frac 
tion below the previous sales.” 


The store-houses in Kingston are not large enough, 
and shantees are built to hold the American produce, 
sent there to be reshipped and coinpete with our ves- 
sels and commerce in foreign markets. Much of the 
produce of eleven states and territories, bordering on 
the lakes and western waters, is thus diverted and 
sent down the St. Lawrence, checking the free coni4 
merce of this city and country, and goes to aggran= 
dize our naval and commercial rival. In vain did 
Perry fight, with matchless valour, for the mastery 
of the lakes. The one ship which “headed off,” trom 
the line of battie, and would not join in the fierce 

fight, must have been gifted with second-sicht, and fores 
saw the inutility of conquering in war, that mastery 
which was so soon, and so ingloriously, to be surren: 
dered in time of peace. l 
The toUs on the Welland canal suddenly rose from 
£12,000 to £50,000 sterling; and the tolls and freigzhi 
of the New York canals fell a corresponding amount 
after the treaty with England, which sacrificed to w 
the West India trade. That canal aided to diver 
much of the trade of the upper lakes; and her com 
mercial regulations have secured to England als >, thy 
transportation and market of this portion of America 
produce, l 
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It is one of the commercial regulations of England, 
that American produce, arriving at a port of her co- 
lony, is naturalized as colonial produce, and may be 
re-shipped in British vessels to the mother country, 
or to any other colony, or foreign port; while a like 
voyage is prohibited to an American vessel. It is 
thus that a large portion of the produce of the states, 
bordering on the lakes, on being sent across, to any 
British settlement, becomes naturalized; and is sent, 
by the way of the St. Lawrenee, to foreign markets, 
in British vessels;—thus encouraging ship-building, 
and the shipping interest of England, and furnishing 
an effectual nursery for British seamen. It explains 
why five-sixths of the commeree of Maine, and two- 
thirds of that of Georgia, and now nearly one-third 


of the commerce of the United States, is carried on, | 


and inercasing, in British vessels. It tells this coun- 
try, why her labourers and mechanics are unemploy- 
ed; why the amount of New York ship-building is 
lessening yearly; why many of those she has, are un- 


the advantages of her situation and enterprise. Add 
to these circumstances the countervailing and prohi- 
bitory duties of England against the agriculture and 
the commerce of this nation, all disregarded and su- 
pinely acquiesced in, by our own government, and 
the present depressed aud disastrous condition of the 
currency and the country cannot be misunderstood. 
The balances of trade against us the last six years, are 
nearly three hundred millions of dollars, for articles 
which could have been manufactured in this coun- 
try; to say nothing of the two hundred millions of 
state stocks sold in Europe in the same tine. How 
mysterious it is that our finances and currency are 
deranged. and business depressed!!! Congress and 
our government have been tinkering at the system of 
banks, while they shrink with dread from looking at 
the real causes. 

The injurious effects of these measures on New 
York alone, are worthy of consideration. In 1835, 
the frcight which came to tide water, on the New 
York canals, was 753,191 tons, and required over 
1,400 vessels, of 500 tons each, to transport it to this 
city and to a foreign market. It gave life and activity 
to our towns and cities, by a continued employment 
and an increasing demand for labor, materials and 
mechanic skill; and formed an important item in our 
domestic and foreign commerce. The tolls, business, 
and freight on our canals have been greatly lessened 
by this diverted trade. The diminution excceds in 
amount the growth and increasing prcduction of the 
west. 

The statistics of ship building, for 1840: 


Vessels. Tons. 
«Maine, there were built, 181 ss: 38,936 
Massachusetts, 113 17,811 
New Jersey 103 
Maryland, 111 
New York, 72 13,786” 


Thus showing the comparative condition of your 
commercial emporium. It has been diminished in 
amount for the last several years. How could it be 
otherwise, under the commercial regulations of other 
governments, and almost the abandonment of our 
own? In common with the nation, it has claims for 
” relief and protection in its just rights and pursuits. 

Sparx deems it correct and wise to follow illus- 
trious precedents. She too naturalizes the produce 
of other countries, in order to command its carrying 
trade in her own vessels. Our cotton is prohibited 
going to Spain in American vessels; while, if scnt to 
her colony of Cusa, it is there naturalized, and then 
shipped in Spanish vessels to the mother country, or 
a foreign market. A considerable commerce of this 
kind is now carried on from Havanna; to the loss of 
New Orleans and to American vessels. Our govern- 
ment yields to all this. It ought to support our trade 
and commerce, or withdraw like the Chinese, and be 
ready in our turn, to be murdered because we will 
not cat opium. 

The cotton of Teras and the Red River would come 
to New Orleans, as its port of business, deposite and 
shipment for market; but a duty amounting to prohi- 
bition against foreign cotton, as a protection of this 
staple of the southern states (and which oppose its 
extension to the staples of other states), compels it 
to turn aside into the Gulf of Mexico. New Or- 
Jeans suffers the loss of its business, and American 
vessels are deprived of its carrying trado. 


Much is said about free trade. England sends 
books on political economy for us to use, but not to 
be ea by herself. Our government has gone 
on giving free trade, without any return, till an empty 
treasury has compelled it to resume duties for the 
sake of revenue. 

In 1834, by the official statement to parliament, 
the quantity of leaf tobacco imported from the U. 
States was 37,904,871lbs. the duty on which, at 3s. 
sterling per lb. would amount to $27,219,507. Ac- 
cording to Mr. McCulloch, the discriminating duty 
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United States, is 3d. sterling, or 6 cents per lb.; being | 
equal to the price of Virginia and Kentucky tobacco 
in London market, (in bond), according to the same 
author, in 1834. 

The duty levied on pot and pearl ashes imported 
into Great Britain from the United States, is 6s. 
sterling, or $1 44 per ctct.; while from British colonies 

ashes are admittrd free of duty. The effect of this 
has been to drive the trade in ashes from the northern 
states to Montreal and Quebec, whence they are car- 
ried to England in British vessels. Thus in 1834 the 
imports of ashes from the British colonies, (Canada, 
&e.) were 84,937 ct. and only one ct. from the U. 
States. 

In 1838, England raised, by duties levied on coT- 
‘ron from the United States, $2,434,949, while she 
prohibits, or burthens with heavy duties, every article 
of our agricultural produce. Foreigners, and agents 


> for foreign business, may well huzza/! for such a 
employed, and her general prosperity ıs unequal to) FREE TRADE. 


It is according to the English book. 
Will any person with American feelings join in such 
clamor? 

It is not true that the American Institute, is an ad- 
vocate fora micH TARIFF. It maintains equality and 
a perfect reciprocity in trade. It proposes to offer to 
other governments, free trade, equality and recipro- 

icity. Our business is to offer to England and to 
‘France to come to some agreement, for a just and 
lequal trade; to take our tobacco and rice on equal 
terms; to make American productions free, and re- 
ciprocal: and if this is refused, to adopt countervail- 
jing regulations, as a defence against their unjust 
measures; and to put on their broadcloths, silks, and 
manufactures, the like duties they put on tobacco 
and the agriculture of our country. Their aggres- 
sions, to be our rule of resistance. 


It is the object and wish of America, to walk in 
the paths of peace. Give a clear deck, or an open 
field, and she will ask no favors of the world. But 
with our keen sagacity, and what with politics and 
president making, our country .is not going in ad- 
vance, as she ought, with all her natural advantages. 
With keen and vigorous governments abroad, careful 
of their interests; and with party rulers here at home, 
intent only on their places and party discipline, it is 
no matter for wonder that currency is deranged, com- 
merce depressed, and, in short, all the concerns of 
the country embarrassed. 


These things explain why, among other things, 
our commercial marine is languishing. Strife may 
come and find our marine deranged and our hardy 
seamen driven to other pursuits, and one-half of the 
trade of our country in possession of foreigners. War 
may come, and we may biow the trumpet, and call 
for these naval heroes in the hour of need, to “hold 
their steady march upon the mountain wave,” and 
they may not be within our call; and all this too, 
while it is the declared policy of our country to en- 
courage navigation; and especially long voyages as a 
NURSERY FOR SEAMEN. For this object a bounty is 
paid on the fisheries; and drawbacks allowed on the 
re-exportation of foreign articles. The amount does 
not appear in the table, but is believed to be nearly 
equal to one million of dollars. 


Inthe face of such facts, the last revenue bill has 
surrendered the China trade to British shipping! Tea 
from China, was before, and has been a long time, 
duty free, in American vessels; and ten per cent. du- 
ty if in foreign vessels. In the last revenue bill this 
little discriminating duty of 10 per cent. is repealed, 
and it enacts, that tea shall be duty free, ‘“‘from Chi- 
na,” ot “ANY OTHER PLACE.” This must be in favor 
of British shipping; and in compliment toa duty of 
two thousand per cent.on our tobacco, and duties 
operating as a prohibition acainst rice, flour, and the 
productions of our agriculture, unless diverted to 
those channels, giving the carrying trade to British 
vessels. The old stale teas of British stores, are 
now to be sent to this country in British vessels, duty 
Sree. 


While we gave to France a free trade in her silks, 
wines, and luxuries, as a reward for the embarrass- 
ments inflicted by her, on our commerce and agri- 
culture, we have yet continued the duty of 10 per 
cent. on silks from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
which operates as a tax on us, and as a bounty on the 
silks of France and England. 


With the protecting duty long since allowed on 
New Orleans sugar, a bounty was given, in the na- 
ture of a drawback on the importation, refining, and 
exportation of foreign sugars. When the duty was 
diminished, the bounty +venwined unregarded. This 
omission did not offend nullification, as it only great- 
ly increased the exports of Cuba, created a few mil- 
lionaire refiners in this city and in Boston; and pre- 
sented the rare circumstance of a bounty paid by 
this country for supplying Russia with West India 
sugar! The last congress, in mercy to the empty 
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between tobacco raised in the British colonies, or the i treasury, repealed this bounty, so far, as to be only 


equal to the duty paid. Such a state cf things could 
not have been the intention of any congress or any 
administration; but engaged and engrossed as they 
are in president-making, and in squabbles of party 
politics, it is only their heedless legislation. They 
have not had time to insist on equality and recipro- 
city in trade, and take the proper retaliatory mea- 
sures against the injurious commercial regulations of 
other governments. In olden times the messages of 
our presidents dwelt on the support and condition of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. In latter 
years, these subjects are deemed too unessential to 
gain admittance into such publie documents. 

We do not speak of any of these things as parti- 
sans. The American Institute belongs to no party. 
It censures all parties alike. Party spirit and the 
discipline of party, is the bane of our land, and the 
curse of our country. The Institute calls for sup- 
port to our agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, and to procure such legislation as will put us 
onan equality with other nations in al] our commer- 
cial pursuits. 

There is no defect in our institutions, or in the 
character of our people, which occasions the pre- 
sent depression of our concerns, foreign and domes- 
tic. e stand elevated in the eyes of the world for 
capacity to produce. If Russia wishes to buile a 
vessel, she sends to New York for one as a model. 
When she needs an imperial steam frigate, New 
York is employed to build it. Spain also sends to 
New York for steam vessels of war. Js a cotton 
factory or a steam sugar mill wanted, America fur- 
nishes it. Does Prussia need a flouring mill, she 
sends to Baltimore for machinery. An American is 
selected as engineer, while Dantzie sends her citi- 
zens to Rochester to learn the art of grinding wheat. 
Austria sends to Philadelphia for locomotives. The 
grand sultan sent here Dr our Eckford to instruct 
them in ship-building, and for our Porter, to impart 
capacity a valor for their defence. When Egypt 
wakes up from her Pharaoh sleep and finds that the 
hands of her subjects and her bullock-mills are not 
the most perfect in the world for digging canals, she 
too sends for tools and steam-engines. When Texas 
wants machinery, she sends to Lowell and Patterson; 
and England—even England herself sends to Phila- 
delphia for locomotives, for she can build E ar 
equal them. It is only in our own country, that 
American genius and enterprise are not sustained 
and ienored, 


Were there vouchsafed to us this free trade, or 
E which we ask, American productions, 
would meet the eye of the traveller in every country 
and.clime. Even now an American peace-maker, 
built by the inventor, frowns from ramparts of Con- 
stantinople. in saying a peace-maker, I do not 
mean a Quaker; their chaste and beautiful princi- 
pee ill accord with this degenerate age. I refer to 

ochran’s repeating gun, which must soon come in- 
to general use. While we have such weapons to 
defend us, we need not fear to assert boldly our 
claim to reciprocity and free trade. This is not the 
only instance in which members of the institute have 
been called abroad to superintend the building of in- 
ventions, the offspring of their own minds, and 
which will long stand as monuments of American 
skill. 

Having, perhaps, hereafter no better opportunity 
to express the deep obligations which the American 
Institute feels under to the U. S. naval officers on 
this station, I will improve it by saying that we 
should be most happy to reciprocate, and have look- 
ed about us for the means of so doing. 


We can only ofer you, gentlemen, in return, our 
sincere thanks, and the beautiful nautical instru- 
ments which are now before you, manufactured by 
members of this institute, which, by their near ap- 
proach to perfection, will give you greater confi- 
dence in crossing the mighty waters; and should 
these fail which wo offer with one hand, we hold in 
our other a Francis life boat to succor and to save 
in the last extremity. 

The president then announced the delivery 
of the premiums, commented upon various speci- 
mens and individual manufactures; and the affairs of 
the exibition closed with music from the naval band. 

*73>Tne memorable “armed neutrality” of the 
north, under the auspices of the empress CATHARINE, 
formed for the defence of “FREE TRADE,” was 
overthrown in the wreck of the French revolution. 

“Russia was prosperous in 1816, °17, 18 and 719; 
but, fascinated with the theories of Adam Smith 
and J. B. Say, she adopted a new tariff in 1818, on 
the delusive plan of letting trade regulate itself.* In 
this tariif she abrogated her prohibitions, and lawer- 
ed her duties. The country was immediately delug- 
ed with foreign goods, and in due course, drained of 


* Phe tariif did not go into operation till 1320, 
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its specie, as we have been in past years, to pay for 
the surplus of those imports, which far excceded its 
exports. The most disastrous consequences took 
place. Circulation was stopped. Distress and wrttch- 
edness overspread the land. The manufactures, as 
was the case in this country, first fell victims to this 
mistaken policy. Agriculture next felt the shock; 
and finally, bankruptcy swept a large pra of those 


The bill to postpone the operation of the bankrupt 
law having its second reading— 

Mr. Berrien moved that it be referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary. 

Mr. Benton asked the chairman of the committee 
the reason of such motion, not regarding it proper so 
to refer the bill. 

Mr. Berrien said that several memorials having 
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scruples of consistency to trouble him; the bill had 
been argued over and over again, and its difficulties 
were to be pointed out by experience and not be con- 
demed in advance. He was opposed to any repeal 
or postponement and thought that public opinion had 
not changed unless in gratification of its passage.— 
The defects if true will hereafter be pointed out in 
its execution. 


commercial houses whose cupidity had paved the way 


: been referred to the judiciary committee upon the 
or the misery of their country.” 


same subject, he regarded the motion the proper one 
The following statement of the sufferings of the to make in reference to a bil! of the same character. 
country is taken from a circular of the emperor of; Mr. Calhoun said he believed that there had been 
Russia, signed by count Nesse:rope:—(published a great reaction upon this question, and instead of 
1827:) there being a majority in favor of it, there was pro- 

“To produre happy effects, the principles of com- | bably an overwhelming majority azainst it. The bill 
mercial freedom must be generally adopted. The, was to go into force by the Ist of February, and those 
state which adopts, whilst others reject them, must con- |; who wish a modification or a repeal should have an 
demn its own industry and commerce to pay a ruinous opportunity afforded them. 
tribute to those of other nations. r. Linn and Mr. King were surprised to hear the 

“From a circulation exempt from restraint, and | motion to commit after the action of the senate the 
the facility afforded by reciprocal exchanges, almost | other day on the distribution bill. Mr. King said if 
all the governments at first resolved to seek the means ; the law was not repealed, it ought to be amended.— 
of repairing the evil which Europe had been doomed | No man would rise in his place and say that it ought 
to suffer; but experience, and more correct calculations, not to be essentially changed, even if it was not re- 
because they were made from certain data, and upon the pealed. He hoped the majority would be at least 
results already known, of the peace that had just taken | consistent in their action upon this question, and not 
place, forced them soon to adhere to the prohibitory sys- allow the bill to go to the committee. They had an 
tem oppor afforded to them to show what value they 
placed upon this principle. 

Mr. Mangum said, that he believed it did require 
great amendment. In its present form, he regarded 
it as impracticable and incapable of being carried 
into execution. He had understood that many mate- 
rial alterations would be required before the bill 
could be made at all useful. Mr. M. did not regard 
the reference to a committee as necessary to this ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Calhoun concurred entirely with what had 
been said by the senator from North Carolina; nor 
would he now move his amendment to repeal, to the 
bill proposing a postponement of the operation of the 
law, if allowed to be left upon the table to be acted 
upon without a reference. 

Mr. Clay said he was not in the senate when the 
bill in relation to the public lands was before it; but, 
in reference to the bill now before the senate, it was 


“England preserved hers. Austria remained faithful 
to the rule she had laid down, to guard herself against the 
rivalship of foreign industry. France, with the same 
views, adopted the most rigorous measures of precaution. 
And Prussia published a new tariff in October last, which 
proves that she found it impossible not to follow the exam- 
ple of the rest of Europe. 

«In proportion as the prohibitory system is extend- 
ed and rendered perfect in other countries, that state 
which pursues the contrary system makes from day to day 
sacrifices more extensive and more considerable. * * * 
It offers a continual encouragement to the manufactures of 
other countries— and its own manufactures perish in the 
struggle, which they are as yet unable to maintain. 

«it is with the most lively feelings of regret we 
acknowledge it is our own proper experience which 
enables us to trace this picture. The evils which it 
details, have been realized in Russia and Poland since 
the conclusion of the act of 7-19 of December, 1818. 
AGRICULTURE WITHOUT A MARKET, IN- 
DUSTRY WITHOUT PROTECTION, LAN- 
GUISH AND DECLINE. SPECIE IS EXPORT- 
ED, AND THE MOST SOLID COMMERCIAL 
HOUSES ARE SHAKEN. The public prosperity 
would soon feel the wound inflicted on private for- 
tunes, if new regulations did not promptly change the 
actual state of affairs. 

“ Events have proved that our AGRICULTURE and 
our COMMERCE, as well as our MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRY, are not only paralyzed, BUT 
BROUGHT TO THE BRINK or RUIN.” 


introduced with a view of material amendment, and 
for the purpose of adding a new and important fea- 


had passed congress. In regard to this question, he 


When he gave his vote for the bill at the extra ses- 


manded by the commercial sections of the country. 
In his own state there was no great feeling in regard 
to the measure, He had seen no evidence of change 
in regard to public opinion upon this measure. 
convinced, however, that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people were adverse to the bill, he was willing 
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SECOND SESSION. ed if the opinion that there was this change was 


founded on any good evidence. 

Mr. Buchanan said that twenty years since he had 
studied this question practically, and then became 
convinced of the bad effects of the measure. If there 
were 500,000 or 100,000 bankrupts in the U. States, 
it would be impossible, with the present judicial 
force, to carry out the bill. This was the great bar 
rier in the way of the execution of the law of 1800. 
Mr. Henderson said, if the power to pass a bank- 
rupt law had not been taken from the states and gi- 
ven to congress, he should never have urged the con- 
sideration of the subject by corgress. He did not 
agree with the senator from North Carolina that the 

resent bill was incapable of execution. He knew 
it would be of slow execution, but it would do some 
good, and could be so amended as to be more perfect 
and mere quickly executed. He agreed with no se- 
nator who said the bill could not be enforced; nor 
did he agree with the senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Calhoun), who said that the sound part of the 
community were not in favor of the measure, and 
who found in this fact a reason for opposing the mea- 
sure. He had always known thot the money-power 
of the jand was opposed to this bill; but, for one, he 
would never raise his arm to aid the strong against 
the weak, Nor did he agree with senators who said 
this bill had not been discussed. It was well known 
that the measure was matured at a session preced- 
ing the last. 
Mr. Huntington said he had but little interest in 
the question. ‘The questions in regard to this bill and 
the bill the other day were different. That wasa bill 
to change the whole of the appropriation. This was 
a bill proposing no such change, but an amendinent 
to the bankrupt bill. 

Mr. Tallnadge, having been absent the other day 
when the laud bill was under consideration, had no 


SENATE. | 

Decemsrr 28. Mr. Walker, of Mississippi, ap- 
peared in his seat. 

The president of the senate presented a memorial 
from the anti-slavery society of Pennsylvania, asking 
that congress would take measures for the removal 
of the seat of the general government to some non- 
slaveholding state. Motion to receive ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Clay gave notice of his intention to ask leave 
to introduce to-morrow a joint resolution (or joint re- 
solutions) for amending the constitution in regard to 
the veto power and in regard to the appointment of 
members of congress to office. 

` On motion of Mr. Linn, all the petitions and me- 
morials relating to the occupancy, &c. of the Oregon 
territory, presented since 1538, were removed from 
the files and referred to the select committee, 

Mr. King, presented a bill regulating commercial 
intercourse with the port of Cayenne; in the colon 
of French Guiana, and to remit certain duties, wit 
a recommendation that it do pass. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. Linn, 
asking what would huve been the operation of the 
land distribution bill if it had been in operation in 
1840, was taken up and adopted. 

Mr. AleRoberts, on leave, introduced a bill to estab. 
lish a port of entry at Chicago, in the state of Illinois. 

Mr. Bates gave notice he should move for leave to 
bring in a bill to refund the ascertained balance due 
to Massachusetts fdr disbursements during the last 
war with Great Britain. 

The bill to establish an additional] land office in the 
state of Alabama was taken up, on motion of Mr. 
Smith, of Indiana, and, after being discussed, was or- 
dered to be engrossed, 


| 
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Mr, Buchanan said, sixty days would prove it true 
that the bill could not be enforced. It would, for 
this reason, soon become unpopular, and then odious. 
The courts in New York would not be enabled to get 
throgh their business. 

Mr. Henderson said that the senator from Pennsyl- 
vania after pronouncing the difficulties of its execu- 
tion, did not point out also the manner in which they 
could be obviated. 

Mr. Benton said that in thirty days the law would 
be enforced unless postponed. He had moved the 
postponement as the simplest form, because he had 
foreseen, if he had proposed a repeal, which he pre- 
ferred, that it would bring on a contest which might 
go beyond the first of February. He had given his 
bill the mildest form he could, and yet found the mo- 
tion to commit persisted in. He must, therefore, re- 
gard this motion as decisive of the fate of his bill.— 
He would, therefore, move for the yeas and nays. 

The question was then taken and decided as fol- 
lows: yeas 15, nays 25, (for names, see page 273).— 
So the motion was negatived. 

The senate then adjourned. 

DecemsBer 29. Mr. Preston from the committee 
on military affairs reported a bill to settle the claims 
of Georgia for the services of her militia called out 
to suppress Indian hostilities, &c. without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Clay, agreeably with notice given yesterday, 
introduced three joint resolutions, the first restrict- 
ing the veto power; the second, transferring, in cer- 
tain cases, the power of appointment, from the pre- 
sident to the legislature; and the third, that no mem- 
ber of congress should have any civil appointment 
during the official term for which he was elected. 
Each of the three resolutions had in view the same 
object—the reduction of executive power within 

roper limits. To this great object he had unuer- 


roper that it should be referred. The bill had been! stood the whig party were pledged prior to the elec- 


tion of 1840; but, whether they were so pledged or 
not, he felt that he was individually pledged to this 


ture to those: already incorporated in the bill which | object, and now proposed to redeem it. 


The resolutions were then introduced, and had 


was most willing to be guided by public opinion.—_| their first and second reading, as follows: 


Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 


sion, he did so upon the broad ground that it was de- | the United States of America in congress ussemiled, (two- 


thirds of both houses concurring), That the folio «ing 
article be proposed to the legisiarures of the several 
states as an amendment to the constitution of she United 
States; which, when ranfied by three-fourils of the 
said ‘egistatures, shall be valid us part of the constitu tons 


No senator or representative shall, during the terin or í 


fraction of aterm tor which he was elected, be appointe 


to be guided by their action, and see it repealed.—/ed to any civil ofice under the authoniy of the United 
But he saw no evidence of such opposition, and doubt- | S:ates. 


?esolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America in congress assembled, (Wwo- 
thirds of both honses concurring), That when a bill 
which shall have passed the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the United States shall be returned by the 
pres'dent, with his objections to his approbation and sige 
nature, if, upon its reconsideration, it shall again pass 
each house by a majority ot allthe meimbers belonging 
to such house, notwithstanding the presidents objections, 
it shall become a law: and the requisition by the existe 
ing constitution of two-thirds of each house again to 
pass the bill in such case is hereby annulled. 

If any bill shall be presented to the president within a 
period less than ten days (Sundays included) from the 


termination of the sessicn of congress duriag which it 
shall bave passed, and shall not be returned by hinat 
that session, it shail be his diny to retura it within the 
three first days of the succeeding: session. If hie should 
not so return atthe bill shall become a laws and Hf he 
return it with his objections to his approbation mad sive 
nature within the time herein required, the two houses 
of congress shall proceed to consider inin hke manner 


naif jt had been returned during the session at whoct it 
had passed. And it, upon such reconsideration, it shail 
avain pass eaco house by a majortiy of all the nienibers 
belonging to such house, notwitustandiag the president's 
objections, it shall become a law. 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America in congress assembled, two- 
thirds of both houses concnrring), That the secretary, 
or other head, by whatever denomination h: may be 
called, of the treasury of the United States. and the trea- 
surer of the United S:ates, shall be, re-peelively, annus. 


lv appointed by a joint vote of the senate and house of 
representatives, by balot or tiva voce, as the two houses 
mav severally resolve. When appointed, erher of them 
may be removed by a concurrent vo'e of the two houses, 
sepurnaicly given, but neither of them shall be removable 


by the president of the United States. Congress may 
provide by Inw for the cause of a vacaney occuring in 
either of these offices between the periods of the annual 
appointments. 
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Mr. C. said he hardly thought it necessary to refer 
them to any committee; he would simply move to 
make them the special order for Wednesday, the 
12th of January next; which was agreed to. 

And, on motion of Mr. Mangum, they were order- 
ed to be printed. 

Mr. Preston asked the attention of the senate to 
the report of the secretary of the treasury giving in 
detail the plan for the establishment of curren- 
cy throughout the U. States. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved that the report be referred 
to a select committee of nine senators to be appoint- 
ed by the chair. | 

Mr. Buchanan delivered an address in opposition 
to the scheme. 

Mr. Calhoun, also addressed the senate in opposi- 


Mr. Huntington then gave notice of his intention 
to speak upon the question of reference before the 
vote was taken. 

The senate then went into executive session, and 
soon after adjourned. 

January 3. Various memorials were presented 
by Messrs. Wright, Benton, Buchanan and Caihoun, 


the bankrupt law. 

Mr. Buchanan presented a petition from certain 
citizens of Warren county, Pennsylvania, remonstrat- 
ing against the confirmation of the treaty with the 
Seneca Indians. 

Mr. Woodbridge presented a petition from citizens 
of Michigan, asking the intervention of government 
in behalf of the Americans held in durance in Van 
Dieman’s land. 

Mr. Barrow introduced a resolution, which was 
adopted, directing the committee on naval affairs to 
i Inquire into the expediency of regulating by law the 
appointment of midshipmen, so as to give to each 
state in proportion to its representation in congress. 

The resolution submitted on December 30 by Mr. 
Graham, in relation to the appoinment of cadets, was 
taken up and adopted. 

Mr. Bates, agreeably to notice, asked and obtained 


tion. He did not rise to oppose the motion to com- 
mit, but to express briefly the reasons of his opposi- 
tion to the plan proposed by the administration. 

Mr. Rives, replied to Mr. B. and Mr. C. and re- 
gretted that they should have expressed their hostili- 
ty before it had been modified in committee. 

Mr. Mangum obtained the floor, but yielded to a 
motion for adjournment, and the senate adjourned. 


December 30. The president of the senate laid 
before that body a message from the president, co- 
vering a communication from the department of state, 
in answer to a resolution of the 27th inst. asking ‘if 
any proposition had been made to or reccived from 
the British government since the 4th of March, 18.10, 
in relation to a mutual right of search,” stating that 
no proposition had been made by either government 
Since that day. 

Mr. Allen presented a resolution from the general 
assembly of the state of Ohio, desiring of congress 
early action on the subject of apportioning the num- 
ber to form the representation of the U. States under 
the census of 1840. 

The resolution was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Linn presented the preamble and resolutions 
of the legislature of Missouri, instructing their sena- 
tors to oppose any law for the repeal of the natu- 
ralization laws, and to resist all means designed to 
cause delay or dificulty in the attainment of natu- 
ralization. 

Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial of citizens 
of Warren county, Pennsylvania, asking that the 
treaty with the Seneca Indians may be annulled. 

Mr. Graham submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘nat the secretary of war be directed io in- 
form the senute what is the present number of cadets in 
the military academy at West Point from each stete and 
territory of the union, and froin the District of Columbia; 
what regulation, if any, exisis im the war departinent 
Tespecting the appointments of cadets, so as to apporuon 
them amoug the several states; Whether the whole num- 
ber of appointments has al any ume exceeded 250, and 
if so, at what time or times; and whether, when a va- 
cancy has occurred in the corps of cade:s frum any cause, 
a successor has been un tormly appointed in the game 
congressional district from which his predecessor had 
been selected. ; 

Mr. Barrow submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the secretary of the navy be directed 
to communicate to the senate alist of the names of the 
midshipmen appointed from, the Ist day of January, 
1337, tu the 20ih December, 1841, and a statement show- 
ing the places of nativity of all such midshipmen, and 
also their places of residence atthe ume ot their appoint 
ment. 

On motion of Mr. Barrow. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the committee on commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the necessity ot an appropriation 
being made by Congress at its present session tor the 
purpeses of cons rucung a new custom house in the city 
of New Orleans. 

The bill for the relief the Selma and Tennessee 
rail road company after having been advocated and 
explained by Mr. Smith, of Indiana, followed by Mr. 
King, was ordered to be engrossed. 

The bill to authorise the legislature of Louisiana 
to sell the lands heretofore appropriated for the use 
of schools in that state was ordered to be engrossed. 


The senate then proceeded to the unfinished bu- 
sincss of yesterday, being the motion of Mr. Tull- 
madge to refer the plan of fiscal agent to a select 
committee of nine, to be appoioted by the chair, 
when— 

Mr. Mangum, of North Carolina arose and ad- 
dressed the senate in opposition to the project of the 
secretary of treasury tor an exchequer board. After 
addressing the senate for some time, and then resuin- 
ing his seat, 

Mr. Benton arose and moved to lay the subject 
upon the table for a moment, in order to move that 
when the senate adjourn, it adjourn to meet again on 
Monday next. 

The resolution was informally passed over, and 
the motion put upon the question of adjournment to 
Monday, which was carried in the athrmative. 

Mr. Aing moved an executive ses3ion, which was 
ordered. 


leave to bring in a bill to refund the ascertained ba- 

lance due to Massachusetts for advances made by 

her during the iate war with Great Britain. 

The following bills were read the third time, and 
passed: 

A bill for the relief of the Selma and Tennessee 
rail road company. 

The bill to authorise tha legislature of Louisiana 
to sell her lands heretofore appropriated for the use 
of schools in that state. 

The senate then proceeded to consider in commit- 
tee of the whole, the bill allowing drawback on mer- 
chandise exported in the original package to Chihua- 
hua and Sante Fe, in Mexico. 

This bill having been advocated and explained by 
Mr. Huntington, followed by Messrs. King, Linn and 
others, was ordered to be engrossed. 

The bill to provide for the allowance of invalid 
pensions to certain Cherokee warriors, under the 
provisions of the article of the treaty of 1835 was 
considered in committee of the whole,.and having 
been advocated by Mr. Pierce, was ordered to be en- 
grossed. 

Mr. Benton said that he would avail himself of the 
first gap in business to call up his bill for the post- 
ponement of the bankrupt law. 

The question of referring the bill and report of the 
secretary of the treasury coming up for consideration 
as the unfinished business. 

Mr. Huntington, addressed the senate in opposi- 
tion, and analyzed the bill and accompanying report 
in order to demonstate that it was to be one of go- 
vernment power, government property, government 
influence, controlling the government, and controlled 
by the government; and would be destructive of the 
publie liberty. After concluding, Mr. Bates rose to 
continue the discussion; but there being a general 
wish to adjourn, Mr. B. yielded the floor for that 
purpose. And the senate adjourned. 

| 


January 4. Mr. Wright presented a petition from 
citizens of Buffalo, asking the interference of the go- 
vernment in behalf of the American citizens, prison- 
ers at Australia. 

Mr. Young, on leave, introduced a bill further to 
amend an act, entitled ‘“an act to appropriate the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant 
pre-emption rights.” 

The following bills, ordered to be engrossed, were 
severally read a third time and passed: 

The bill to provide for the allowance of invalid 
pensions to certain Cherokee warriors, under the 
provisions of the 14th article of the treaty of 1835. 

The bill to allow drawback on goods exported in 
original packages to Chihuahua and Santa ¥e, in 
Mexico. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury send to 
the senate a statement of the quantity of public lands in 
Missouri, reserved from sales in cases where the lines of 
private survey of claims derived from France ana Spain 
interferes with public surveys; and whether, in his opi- 
nion, such fracnonal parts of the national domain is lia- 
ble tothe operation of any pre-emptuon laws, and what 
injury would result to pubtic or private rights by extend- 
ing the benefits of such a law to the settlers on such frac- 
tions. 

Mr. Linn also submitted the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the president uf the United States be 
requested to give the notice to the British government 
which the convention of 1829 requires, in order to put an 
end to the treaty for the joint oecupation of Oregon, west 
of the Rocky Mountains, and which territory is now 
po-se-sed and used by the Briunsh Hudson Bay company, 
to the ruin of the Aimerican Indian and fur traders in 
that quarter, nnd conflicting with our inland commerce 
with the internal provinces of Mexico, 


praying the repeal, modification or postponement of 


On motion of Mr. Preston, 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire whether any further legislation be re- ° 
uiretl to define more eral the rights and duties of 
ve vice president and president of the senate, in case of 
death, resignation or removal; and the mode of succes- 
sion in case of death, resignation or removal of any ut 

those officers; and to report by bill or otherwise, 

The senate then procecded to the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, being the motion of Mr. Tallmadge 
to refer the plan of a fiscal agent toa select commit- 
tee of nine, to be appointed by the chair, when Mr. 
Bates arose and addressed a speech in opposition to 
the scheme and hoped that it would not be referred 
to a select committee. He hoped the adulterous 
progeny of northern federalism and Virginia abstrac- 
tionism might be strangled in its very birth. 

Mr. Morehead rose to continue the discussion, but 
an executive session was moved and carried; and the 
debate closed soon after two o’clock, and the senate 
adjourned. 

Janvary 5. The president of the senate laid be- 
fore the body a communication from the general 

ost office, showing the expenses of the contingent 
und for the year 1841. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and appropriately referred: 

By Mr. Buchanan: From A. W. Townsend, in fa- 
vor of a protective tariff. 

Also, from citizens of Warren county, Pennsylva- 
nia, stating that gross frauds had been practised upon 
the Tuscarora aud Seneca Indians, and asking that 
no appropriation may be made to carry the treaty 
into effect. 

Reports from committecs were presented by Mr. 
Linn from the committee on private Jand claims, 
without amendment, the bill to continue in force the 
act for the final adjust of private land claims in Mis- 
souri, approved J lye 1832, and the act supplemental 
thereto, approved 2d March, 1833. = 

By Mr. Preston, from the committee on military 
affairs, the bill to settle the claims of the state of 
Maine for the services of her militia. 

Also, from the same committce, asking to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the me- 
morial of Monsieur Gonon, in relation to a system of 
telegraphing. 

r. Mouton said he would prefer that the report 
lie on the table for the present; which was acceded 
to by Mr. Preston. 

The motion of reference of the report of the se- 
cretary of the treasury coming up as the unfinished 
business of the senate— 

Mr. Morehead delivered a speech in opposition to 
the scheme. Having concluded, Mr. Simmons, of R. 
Island arose and addressed the senate. He suggest- 
ed the propriety of framing some kind of an agent 
by alterations and modifications of the plan as pro- 


posed. 


Mr. Woodbury (Mr. Simmons having concluded) 
rose and expressed a desire to say something upon 
the subject; but, as the hour was late, an adjourn- 
ment was moved and carrid. And the senate ad- 


journed. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 30. The house resumed the un- 
finished business of yesterday, being the reference of 
the tariff, and 

Mr. Meriwether advocated its reference to the com- 
mittee of ways and means. f 

Mr. Winthorp followed in favor of the committee 
on manufactures, after which 

The house adjourned. 

Monpay, Jan. 3. Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, in- 
troduced to the house the hon. Mr. Russell,, member 
elect from the state of Pennsylvania, (vice Jud 
Black, deceased), who was qualified and took his 
seat. 

Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, gave notice of a motion for 
leave to introduce a bill to establish a port of entry 
at Chicago. 

The house resumed the consideration of the unfi- 
nished business of Thursday, being the amendment 
offered by Mr. Rhett to the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Atherton to Mr. Fillimore’s resolution to refer so 
much of the president’s message as refers to the ta- 
riff, to the committee on manufactures. 

Mr. Wim. C. Johnson, of Maryland, expressed at 
large the reasons that should induce him to vote for 
the reference of the subject to the committee on ways 
and means, and having concluded, 


The speaker gave the floor (there being many com- 
petitors) to : 

Mr. John C. Clark, who said that he did not rise to 
make a speech. God forbid (continued he) that upon 
this question, and at this time, I should indulge in 
any comments upon the great questions connected 
with this discussion. 


-~ — 
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It must be apparent to all gentlemen that this ques- 
tion, in some measure, blocks legislation. Many of 
the committees are inactive, waiting for the reference 
of those portions of the message which appropriately 
belong to them. The condition of the public treasu- 
ry, and many other sed aera considerations, call for 
and justify the motion I intend to make. 

I have not the slightest disposition to stifle debate 
in this house; and J would not make the motion, if 1 
were not aware that, upon the report of the commit- 
tee, an ample and wide field will be opened for gen- 
tlemen to indulge in any latitude of remarks which 
they may think proper. 

I therefore, under these circumstances, move the 
previous question; and I hope that no gentleman will 
appeal to me to withdraw the motion. I cannot do 
so. And I shall do gentlemen no injustice, because 
the time must soon arrive when this whole question 
must come up, and when they will have an opportu- 
nity to say all they may desire. 

nd the question being on seconding the demand 
for the previous question, 

Mr. Clifford said that, as this was an important 
question, he would move a call of the house; which 
was ordered. 

And the roll having been called, 190 members an- 
swered to their names. And the names of the absen- 
tees having been called, 198 members appeared to 
be present. 

Mr. Linn moved that all further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. Stanly desired to be informed by the speaker 
how many members were yet absent. 

The speaker replied, forty-odd. 

Mr. Stanly hoped, he said, that further proceed- 
ings under the cail would not be dispensed with. 
There were two many dodgers absent yet. 

And the question being taken on the motion of Mr. 
Linn, it was decided in the negative. 

So the house refused to suspend further proceedings 
on the call. 

The doors of the hall were then ordered to be 
closed. 

And some excuses were received. l 

When Mr. Lewis Williams, at the request, he said, 
of a number of gentlemen around him, moved that 
all further proceedings on the call be dispensed with. 

Which motion prevailing, all further proceedings 
were dispensed with. 

And the doors of the hall were again opened. 

The question recurring on the denand of Mr. J. C. 
Clark, for the previous question, 

Mr. Lewis Williams rose and said, he had a request 
to make of the gentleman trom New York, (Mr. 
Clark;) that he would withdraw his demand for the 
pean question, in order that he (Mr. W.) might 

ave an opportunity of saying a few words. He did 
not intend to make a speech. 

Mr. J. C. Clark said that at the request of his 
friend, (Mr. Williams), who proposed not to make a 
peera but simply to make a few remarks, he (Mr. 

.) would withdraw the motion, with the understand- 
ing that the gentleman would renew it 

Mr. Williams having pledged himself to do so, and 
the demand for the previous question being thus 
withdrawn; Mr. W. said, that if he had a speech to 
make, he would not make it on this question, because 
he did not believe it was debateable. He believed 
that the whole discussion was entirely out of order; 
but, as the speaker had justly remarked the other 
day, the debate had been allowed to go so far that it 
would be impossible to arrest it without an imputa- 
tion of partiality. 

The only remark he wished to make was this, that 
the question before the house was a question of re- 
ference solely, not involving in any degree the ques- 
tion of the amount of revenue. Suppose, sir, (con- 
tinued Mr. W.) that this subject should be referred 
to the committee of ways and means; and suppose 
that they should make a report laying an average 
duty of thirty per cent. Suppose, on the other hand, 
that the committee on manufactures should make a 
report, laying an average duty of twenty-five per 
cent. Which then will be the duty proposed for pro- 
tection? According to the theory of gentlemen here 
the committec of ways and means would be thecom- 
mittee to propose a high protective duty. I repeat 


that this is merely a question of reference; and as to” 


the question whether the duty shall be high or low, 
that question can arise only atter a bill is reported. 
If the committee on manufactures should report a 
bill proposing to lay exorbitant dutics, it will be in 
my power to vote against it just as easily and as rea- 
dily as if it had come from the committee of ways 
and means. 

I shall, therefore, vole to refer this subject to the 
committee on manufactures, believing, as I do, that 
the amount of duty is not at all involved in the ques- 
tion now to be decided. 

I renew the demand for the previous question. 


And the question being on that motion. 

Mr. Rhett remarked (as the reporter understood) 
that when he had offered his instructions as an amend- 
ment to the proposition of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Alherton ) he M. R.) had expressly 
declared that he did so with a view of opening the 
whole subject, and withdrew the same. 

So the instructions were withdrawn. 

Mr. Fillmore thereupon modified his resolution an 
accordance with a suggestion heretofore made by 
Mr. Samson Mason ) to read as follows: 

Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to discrimi- 
nating duties and domestic manufactures be referred to 
the committee on manufactures. 

When the question on seconding the demand for the 
previous question was taken, by tellers, Messrs. Sol- 
lers, of Maryland, and Taliaferro, of Virginia, acting 
in that capacity). 

And the speaker announced the vote as follows: ayes 
88, noes 88, [a tie.] 

And the speaker voted in the affirmative. So the 
vote stood ayes 89, noes 88. 

And there was a second to the demand for the pre- 
vious question. 

The question then recurred on ordering the main 
question. 

Rhett asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered. 

Mr. rnold rose and appealed to the house not to 
sustain the demand for the previous question. He has 
himself a great desire to make some remarks. He 
had been assailed personally in course of the debate 
and the state which he in part represented had been 
assailed. He hoped he would be allowed the privi- 
lege of reply. 

The speaker said the question was not debatable. 

And the question, ‘shall the main question be now 
put” was taken, and decided in the affirmative as fol- 
lows: yeas 101, nays 97. 

_ So the main question was ordered to be now put. 

And the main question being first on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Jtherton. 

Mr. Wood moved that the house adjourn. Mr. Fill- 
more asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 
And the names of a few members having been called, 
Mr. Wood, by general consent, withdrew his motion 
to adjourn. 

The question then recurred on the main question, 
being first on the amendment of Mr. Atherton to strike 
out from the resolution of Mr. Fillmore the words 
“committee on manufactures,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “committee of ways and means.” 

Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, asked the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered, and, being taken, resulted 
as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Atherton, Bowne. Boyd, 
Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Burke, Samson H. 
Butler, William Butler, William O. Butler, Green W. 
Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Cainpbell, Wiliam 
B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, 
Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniels, 
Richard*D. Davis, Dawson, Dean. Deberry, Doan, Doig, 
Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. 
Fioyd, Charles A. Floyd, Thomas F. Foster, Gamble, 
Gemry. Goggin, Wiliam O. Goode, Graham, Gwin, 
Habersham, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Hopkins, 
Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, William C. Johnson, 
Cave Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Lowell, Abra- 
ham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Altred 
Marshall, Mathews, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Payne, 
Proffit. Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Roose- 
velt, Sanford, Saunders. Shaw, Shepperd, William 
Smh, Steenrod, Alexander H. H. Stuart, J. T. S:uart, 
Sumer, Sweney, Taliaferro, Jacob Thompson. Turney, 
Van Buren, Ward, Warren, Washineton, Watterson, 
Weller, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Wood—95. 

NAYS—Messers. Adame, Allen, Landaff W. An- 
drews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Babcock, Baker, 
Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, Borden, 
Brivgs, Brockway Bronson, J. Brown. Burnell, Calhoun, 
Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, Staley N. Claike, 
Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens. Cushing, Garrett 
Davis, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, Fornance, A. Law- 
rence Foster. Gates, Giddings, Patrick G. Goode, Gran- 
ger, Green, Gustine, William S. Hastings, Henry, Hud- 
son, Hunt, James Irvin, William W. Irwin, Jack, James, 
Keim, John P. Kennedy. Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Mar- 
chand, T. F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mat- 
tocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Morris, Morrow, Newhard, 
Osborne, Owsley, Parincnier, Partridge, Pendleton, 

Plumer, ' Pope, Powell. Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, 

Alexander Randall, Ridgway, Rodney, Wiliiam Rus- 
sell, James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Simonton, Slade, 
Truman Smith. Snyder, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, Suni- 
mers, John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Til- 
linthast, Toland, Tomlinso, “Triplett, Trambull, Un- 
derwood. Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wee brook, Thomas 
W. Williams, James W. Willams, Lewis Williams, 
Winthrop, Augustus Young. John Young—104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

And the question recurring was taken on the mo- 
dified resolution of Mr. Fillmore, and it was adopt- 
ed without a division. 

So it was— 


Brewster, 
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“Resolved, That so much thereof [i. e. of the presi 
dent’s message] as relates to discriminating duties and 
domestic manufactures be referred to the committee on 
manufactures.” 

Mr. Briggs moved that the house adjourn; but 
waived the motion at the request of— 

The speaker, who laid before the house a letter 
from the secretary of the treasury, transmitting a re- 
port from F. R. Hassler, esq. superintendent of the 
coast survey, showing the progress made in the work 
up to this time. Laid upon the table and ordered to 
a daa 

t the earnest solicitation of Mr. dams, the house 
took up and adopted seriatim the following resolu- 
tions, composing the residue of those originally offer- 
ed by Mr. Fillmore, for the reference of the presi- 
dent’s message: 

6. Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
plan of finances be referred. to the select committee on 
that subject. 

7. Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
army, fortifications, and Florida war, be referred to the 
committee on military affairs; and that such parts of the 
documents accompanying the message as relate to the 
establishment of a national foundry be reterred to the 
select committee on that subject. 

8. Resolved, That s0 much thereof as relates tothe 
navy and maritime defences of the country be referred 
to the committee on naval affairs. 

9. Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
post office establishment be referred to the commniittee on 
the post office and post roads. 

10. Resolred, That so much thereof as relates to the 
Smithsonian legacy be referred to the select committee on 
that subject. 

11. Resolved, Thatso much thereof as relates to the 
District of Columbia be referred to the cominitiee on the 
District of Columbia. 

The following additional resolution was offered by 
Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, and adopted: 

Resolved, ‘Thatso much of the president's message and 
accompanying documents as relates to Indian affairs, 
also that so much of the presideni’s message as was refer- 
red to the committee on Indian affairs at the was extra 
i Session and not then acted upon, be again referred to said 

comuinittee, f 
ı And then, on motion of Mr. Briggs, the house ad- 
journed. 

Tuesnay, Jan. 4. On leave given, Mr. Lewis Wil- 

| liams offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the annual report of the commissioner 
of the ceneral land office be referred to the committee on 

‘the public lands, and that the maps accompanying the 
same be printed and attached to the copies of the report 
| already ordered for the use of the house, provided that the 
clerk cun procure, without additional charge, the use of 
the plates which have been procured and paid for by the 
senate. 

Mr. Hunt asked leave at this time to introduce a 
joint resolution providing for an amendment to the 
constitution of the United States, limiting the presi- 
dent to one term of office. 

The resolution having been read for information, 
: and objection having been made by Mr. Weller, the 
speaker said the question was not debatable. 

Mr. Flunt said he did not desire to debate it now 
But he would give notice that, when in order, he 
should, at an early day of the session, call it up foi 
consideration. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, the house proceeded t 
the consideration of a motion submitted by him jus 
previous to the adjournment of the house yesterday 

) print 300 additional copies of Mr. Hassler’s repor 
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of the coast survey for the benefit of Mr. Hassler. 
Mr. Hopkins would like to know, he said, before h 
voted, what would be the expense. 
The speaker was informed by the clerk, he sai¢ 
that the expense would not exceed $25. : 
Mr. Hopkins suggested that the motion should b 
so modified as to say “provided the expense does ne 
exceed $25.” [Laughter. ] 
The question was taken on the motion of M 
‘ldums, and was decided in the negative—ayes @ 
noes 81. So the cxtra copies were not ordered. 
Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, called for the orders ¢ 
the day, being petitious and memorials. 


An animated conversation tdéok place between M 
wIdams and the speaker as to the nature of the motie 
pending on a certain petition presented by Mr. A. ¢ 
Dec. 14, for the repeal of the 21st rule. [See Re 

. 269. : 

P And ie statement of the question being called fe 
it was stated to be on the petition of D. E. Nels 
and 39 citizens of Hamilton county, Ohio, against tl 
adoption of any rule, order or regulation impairis 
or limiting the constitutional right of petition, a 
against disparaging or stigmatizing abolition petitiog 
or placing them on a different footing from other g 
titions. 

And the question was stated to be on the motion 
Mr. dams, to refer the same to a select committe 
with instructions to report a repeal of the 21st rule 
w hich said rule is in the following words: 
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“No petition, memorial, resolution or other paper 

raving the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
abia or any state or territory, or the slave trade 
betwcen the states and territories of the United States 
in which it now exists, shall be received by this house, 
or entertained in any way whatever.” 

Mr. Meriwether (on whose intimation of debate the 

vestion had gone over ona former day) took the 
laor, and, after a few prefatory remarks, moved to 
strike out so much of the motion of Mr. Adams as 
proposes instructions for the repeal of the 21st rule, 
and to insert in licu thereof the following words: 

«With instructions to report a general system of 
rules, and to take into consideration the expediency 
of abolishing the previous question, to re-establish 
the one hour rule, and that bills may be taken out of 
committee of the whole on the state of the union at a 
convenient period.” 

Mr. Wise raised the question of the congruity of 
these instructions with the subject-matter of the pro- 
position of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
eldums). 

Mr. on here rose, and said that the clerk, in 
stating the question, had read only a part of the jour- 
nal of the day on which the subject was first up.— 
He had not read the fact that, on that day, the spea- 
ker objected to the instructions proposed by him (Mr. 
A.); and that he then withdrew those instructions, 
leaving simply a motion of reference to a select com- 
mittee; and that was now the question before the 
house. 

In that view of the case, he doubted whether the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Meriwether) was in order. These instructions pro- 
posed that another committee, such a committee as 
we had at the last session for the purpose of a gene- 
ral revision of the rules, should be raised. The house, 


Mr. dams said he had not withdrawn it; the spea- 
ker had misunderstood him. 

Mr. Wise said that if the gentleman from Massa- 
chuselts (Mr. Adams) had withdrawn the point of 
order, he (Mr. W.) would have rerewed it. . 

He had been listening for some time to try and find 
out what were the facts of the case, and what was 
the true question before the house. 

The speaker said if the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wise) would suspend his remarks for a moment, 
the speaker would state the facts, premising that he 
would only be governed in this case by his own re- 
collection, and the state of facts as they appeared on 
the journal. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, on a former 
day, had presented this petition, and moved, as the 
journal would show, that it be referred to a select 
committee, with instructions. Upon this question of 
reference with instructions, debate was demanded 
by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Meriwether), 
which, by the rule, threw the question over, and it 
had stood over to this time. The gentleman from 
Georgia now moved an amendment to those instruc- 
tions thus moved by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. 4dams;) and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts now raised the point of order whether this 
amendment could be received. The speaker decided 
that it ought to be reccived. 

Mr. Wise said he thought that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia was wholly out oftorder, 
and if the speaker decided that it was in order, he 
(Mr. W.) must vote against the decision. 
sooner vote for the original proposition of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, than for the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia. In the first place, it 
was out of order. It was upon a subject wholly dif- 
ferent from that embraced in the proposition of the 


he should think, would have had a sufficient intima- | gentleman from Massachusetts. The gentleman from 
tion of the advantages of such a committee, from the ; Massachusetts was aiming at what? To repeal the 


manner in which that report had been treated at this 
very session of congress—from the manner in which 


| 
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21st rule—to repeal a restriction on one particular 
subject, contained in the body of the rules; that was 
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Mr. rnold inquired of the speaker if it was in or- 
der to move a modification of the proposition? 

The speaker replied that it was not now in order. 

Mr. Arnold expressed the hope that the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Meriwether) would consent so to 
modify his proposition as to strike out that portion of 
it which related to the abolition of the previous ques- 
tion. With the modification he (Mr. A.) would vote 
ih favor of the proposition. 

The speaker said that if the motion to lay on the 
table should be voted down, it would be in the power 
of the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Arnold) him- 
self to move an amendment such as he had suggested. 

Mr. Arnold repeated his suggestion to Mr. Meri- 
wether. 

Mr. Wise called for the question. 

Mr. dams submitted to the speaker that the house 
had already decided once not to lay the question on 
the table. 

The speaker. Not in this shape. 

Mr. Adams. What is the ditference in the shape. 

Mr. Wise called for the question. 

Mr. Adams, said, not yet. He wished to go one 
step further back. 

Mr. A. was then understood to say, that he had 
not understood the speaker as deciding the proposi- 


tion of the gentleman from Georgia to be in order. 
And if the speaker said that he had so decided, he 


(Mr. A.) would appeal from the decision. The 
speaker hadSaid he had decided, but he had not. 
{Loud cries to order. ] 


Mr. Wise hoped the speaker would demand order 
in the house. 

The speaker said there was no difficulty between 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and the chair. 

Mr. Adams. The speaker said he had decided, but 
‘he had not. I certainly should bave appealed in- 
i Stantly. 

A conversation here arose SY ON HE 
‘facts, which was participated in by Messrs. 


the state of 
Wise, 


the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Johnson) had, in! the least, and he (Mr. W.) was about to say the last, i Adams, Fillmore, Winthrop and the speaker. 
the first place, moved to make that report the special ‘of the gentleman’s propositions. It was to raise a A ; k 
order of the day for Thursday, and for every day un- | committee on the general subject of slavery here and | motion of Mr. Wise to lay the whole subject on the 
til disposed of, and then, when the day came, moved ' elsewhere. And what did the gentleman from Geor- table. 


that it be laid on the table. [Laughter]. 


gia propose? A committee to report a general sys- 


The speaker. Does the gentleman from Massachu- | tem of rules. 


setts make the point of order that the instructions 


The speaker. Do I understand the gentleman to 


proposed by the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Meri- appeal from the decision of the chair? 


wether) are not in order? 


Mr. Wise said no; he understood the gentleman 


When Mr. James asked the yeas and nays on the 


And they were ordered. 

[A message in writing was received from the pre- 
| sident of the United States, by the hands of Robert 
Tyler, esq. his secretary. } 


Mr. Bidlack called for the reading of the proposi- 


Mr. Idams said yes. He objected to the instruc- from Massachusetts (Mr. .?dams) as making a point : tion of Mr. Meriwether; which having been read— 


tions as not being in order. 
ee 
ecided that his (Mr. A’s) instructions were out of 


\ 
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He objected on two of order, and he (Mr. W.) was sustaining and second- ; 
In the first place, because the speaker had ing it. 


The speaker. The gentleman from Massachusetts 


order; and, in the second place, because it appeared ' has not appealed from the decision of the chair. 


to him (Mr. A.) that a proposition for a general revi- 


Mr. Wise. I have not understood the speaker as 


sion of the rules was not a proper amendment to a. having yet decided. 


motion merely to refer a petition in relation to a sin- 
gle rule. 

‘The speaker said it had escaped his memory if the 
instructions offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. sddams) had been declared out of order.— 
The only resource which the speaker had in sucha 
case was the journal of the house; and the journal, 
in this instance, stated that the motion to refer was 
With instructions. 


Mr. Adums said that, whether it was entered on the 
journal or not, he bad been told that the question 
must be taken on the reference, and that the question 
on the instructions must be a separate thing after- 
wards; and, in that view, he had withdrawn that por- 
tion of the motion which contained instructions.— 
That, he repeated, was the fact, whether entered on 
the journal or not. He hoped that there were other 
members of the house who remeinbered as well as 
himself that sueh was the fact—that the question was 
reduced to one of simple reference, and that it was 
upon that question that a motion had been made to 
lay upon the table, which motion had been rejected. 
Then recurred the question of refcrence simply.— 
Then came the motion for a call of the house; and 
then the propensity to debate of the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Meriwether). [Laughter]. 

To him (Mr. A.) itewas a matter of indifference. 
He was wiliing that the question should be taken ei- 
ther with or without instructions; he cared for no- 
thing but for the decision of the house whether the 
petition should be referred to a select committee or 
not. 

The speaker considered that the issue on the point 
of fact was not very material. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. dams) might be correct, or the 
speaker might. 2 that was said upon the fluor was 
not and could not be heard by the speaker. 

The question now would be on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Wise said he had not yet understood that the 
spcaker had decided the point of order raised by the 
geuticman from Alassachusetts. 

The speaker. It is withdrawn. 


i 
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The speaker. The chair has decided that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Me- 
riwclher) should be received. 

Mr. Wise appealed, then, from the decision. The 
amendment in the first place was out of order, be- 
cause not one of the propositions contained in it 
touched the subject-matter of the proposition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Arnold inquired of the speaker, what the ques- 
tion was? Had an appeal been taken? 

The speaker replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Wise proceeded. He contended that the revi- 
sal of the general system of rules had nothing to do 
with the proposition of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 


What was the second point of the gentleman from 
Georgia? The abolition of the previous question. 
He (Mr. W.) had never been its advocate; he had 
always warred against it. But there was one thin 
which was worse than the previous question—an 
that embraced in the third point of the gentleman 
from Georgia; it was the abolition of the freedom of 
debate, the timing of men in the expression of their 
sentiments. What had that to do with the subject 
embraced in the proposition of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? And the next poiut of the gentleman 
from Georgia was to deprive the minority of the right 
of speech—of the propagation of opinion; of the ex- 
position of opinion, and of the charges and abuses of 
the government, when in committee of the whole on 
the state of the union. 

If the speaker could show that there was the least 
congruity between either one of these and the one 
embraced in the proposition of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, he (Mr. W.) would agree that the 
amendment was in order. And, if it were in order 
so to dv, he would proceed now to discuss the merits 
of cach one of these propositions. 

F The speaker said it would not be in order now to 
o 80. 

Mr. Wise. At the suggestion of a friend, I with 
draw my appeal from the decision of the chair, and 
move to lay the whole subjcct on the table. 


The question on the motion of Mr. Wise was ta- 
' ken, and decided in the affirmative by the following 
vote: 


| YEAS—Messrs. L. W. Andrews, Atherton, Barton, 
Beeson, Bidlack. Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Aaron V. 
Brown, Milton Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, S. H. 
' Batler, William Butler, Wiliam O. Butler, Green W. 
. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wiliam 
1B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, 
| Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Chaton, Coles, Daniel, Gar- 
rett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Deberry, 
; Doan. Doig, Eusiman, Joho C. Edwards, Bzbert, Fer- 
ris, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, 
Gainble; Gilmer, Goggin, Wm. O. Goode, Gordon, Gra- 
ham, Green, Gwin, Habersham, Harris, Jolin Hasunga, 
Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, 
Hunter, Jack, William Cost Johnson, Cave Johnaon, 
Keim, Join P. Kennedy, Lane, Abraham McClvilan, R. 
McClellan, McKay, A archand, Alfred Marshall, J. T. 
Mason, Mathews, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Moore, 
Newhard, Owsley, Parmenter, Payne, Pope, Powell, 
Profit, Reding, Reyner, Reynolds, Riggss, Saunders, 
Shaw, Shepperd, Snyder. S Alers, Stanly, Steenrod, Sum- 
mers, Sumter, Sweney, Tuhaterro, John B. Thompson. 
R. W. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Turney, Van Bu- 
ren, Ward, Warren, Washington, Waterson, Weller, 
Westbrook, James W. Williams, Lewis Williams, C. 
H. Wiluma, Joseph L. Wiliams, Wise, Wood—115. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Birdseye, Blair, 
Boardinan, Borden, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, J. 
Brown. Burnell, Calhoun. Childs, Chittenden, John C. 
Clark, S. N. Clarke, Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 
Cushing, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, 
John G. Floyd, A. Lawrence Foster, Gites, Giddings, 
P. G. Goode, Granger, Gustine, Hall. W. S. Has ings, 
Henry, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, Wiliam W. Irwin, 
James, Andrew Kennedy, Lawrence. Linn, Lowell, S. 
Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Mavoard, Morris, 
Morrow, Osborne, Pariridue, Pendleton, Plomer, Ram- 
sey, B. Randall, Alexander Randall, Raidolph, Ride- 
way, Rodney, Wiiliam Russell, James M. Russell, Sal- 
tonstall, Simonton. Slade, Traman Sinith, Stokely, Strate 
ton, Alexunder H. H. Stuart, John T. Stuart, Tih ghase, 
Toland, ‘Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wine 
throp, Angusius Young, John Young—$4, 

So the whole subject was laid on the table. 

The speaker said that there were on the table about 
twenty petitions, presented on the same day and on 
the same subject-matter as that just disposed of, and 
which, debate being demanded, had also been order- 
ed to lie over. No question had been raised, but dc- 


bate being demanded, they were left, suppesing that 
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the decision of the question just taken would dispose 
of them also. 

Mr. Gamble moved that they be all laid on the table. 

Mr. „Adams asked the yeas and nays on the laying 
the first of the series on the table, which were or- 
dered. And the roll having been called through— 

Mr. Stanly (pending the annunciation of the vote) 
rose and desired to be informed by the speaker at 
what stage of the proceedings it would be in order to 
more that gentlemen who had not voted should be 
ealled upon to do so? 

His object in making the inquiry was, that there 
were certain supporters of Martin Van Buren who 
had been desirous of making political capita) out of 
this question, who had not voted. 

The speaker said the gentleman was not in order. — 

Mr. Stanly said there were gentlemen on this floor 
—one from New York especially—who had not vot- 
ed. He (Mr. S.) had made the inquiry in order that 
these gentlemen might be compelled to vote. 

The speaker. The gentleman has a right to demand 
that any gentleman who was within the bar shall 
vote. 

Mr. Stanly. A representative from the city of N. 
York did not vote on this question, and I think he 
should be compelled. 

Cries—Name him.] 

he speaker, (addressing Mr. Stanly). 
gentleman give the name? 

Mr. Stanly. Yes; Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roesevelt (addressing Mr. Stanly) was under- 
stood by the reporter to say, “If you want my senti- 
ments on that question, you shall have them.” 

Mr. Stanly. No; | want your vote; for you have 
sometimes voted both ways. 

The speaker called to order, and read the 40th rule, 
(new edition) which is as follows: 

“Every member who shall be in the house when 
the question is put shall give his vote, unless the 
house, for special reasons, shall excuse him.” 

Mr. Stanly said he would not press the matter.— 
He only wished to call attention to the fact. 

Mr. Roosevelt. Lam happy to find that my vote is 
of so much importance to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Stanly said the gentleman's vote was of no im- 

rtance to him (Mr. 8.) that he knew of, nor to any 

ody else. 

‘Lhe Speaker then announced the vote, ayes 103, 

noes 87. So the petition was laid on the table. 

The petition of S. S. Sheldon and 361, others, of 
New York Mills, presented heretofore by Mr. Floyd, 
of New York, coming up in its turn— ; 

Mr. Adams (alter some conversation with the spea- 
ker) asked for a vote on ail the petitions seriulim, 
though, he said, he would not call the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Stanly asked the yeas aud nays; which were 
ordered. 

Mr. Roosevelt appealed tothe gentleman who made 
the motion to lay on the table to withdraw it fora 
moment, to enabie him to say a word in explanation. 

Mr. Gamble declined. 

The question was then taken, and decided as fol- 
lows: yeas 1U7, nays 83. (Mr. Roosevelt voting in the 
affirmative). So the petiticn was laid on the table. 

Several other petitions, of the same series, were 
laid on the table without a division; when 

Me. Arnold rose to make a motion which, he said, 
might perhaps gire offence to some of his friends. It 
was a privileged motion. He moved to reconsider 
the vote of yesterday on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. diherton), pro- 
posing to refer so much of the president’s message as 
related to the tarilf to the committee of ways and 
means. 

As he did not wish to detain gentlemen, and as this 
was a little matter between himself and two of the 

representatives from N. Hampshire, (Messrs. Burke 
and Eastman), aud as the usual dinner hour had near- 
ly arrived, and gentlemen might wish their dinners, 
he would merely tax the gentlemen referred to and 
the speaker to stay and hear what he had to say. It 
was due to himself that he should make this motion. 

Mr. Giddings inquired of the speaker if this motion 
was now in order? 

The speaker. It is a privileged question, and rides 
over all others except the question of adjournment. 

After some conversation between Messrs. Wise, 
Arnold and the speaker, on a point of order. 

Mr. Arncid said, as it was the pleasure of the 
house he would go on now; and he sheuld not feel 
slighted if gentlemen did not remain to hear him.— 
He had been assailed; he did not regard that, but his 

state had been assailed, and his constituents; and, 
which was the worst of all, his democratic constitu- 
ents were assailed by a democratice member on this 
floor. 

Mir. Arneld continued his address ina strain of in- 
vective, until Mr. Bowne called the genteiman from 
Tennessce to order. 


Will the 


TGS 


The speaker said that, strictly, the debate was not 
in order, nor had been much of that allowed on the 
main question. The debate had widened out by de- 
grees, and the chair did not consider himself, after 
the debate had gone on so far, at liberty to arrest it 
now. The question of order had been raised some 
days since by the gentleman on his left, (Mr. G. Da- 
vis), and the chair had not at that time felt himself 
at liberty to arrest the debate, so wide a range had 
been already allowed by the house. As long as the 
remarks were not personal, the chair could not ar- 
rest the debate. 

Mr. Wm. O. Butler appealed from the decision of 
the chair, and called the yeas and nayson the appeal. 

Excited debating ensued. 

Mr. Wm. O. Buller said, as the appeal would lead 
to a debate, he would withdraw it. f 

Mr. Bone renewed the appeal. 

The excitement and confusion continuing, Mr. 
Barton, of Virginia, obtained the floor, and remark- 
ing that he had been forty years in public life, and 
had never made the motion he now intended, and 
which he thought should be carried out of self-re- 
spect, moved that the house adjourn. 

Which motion prevailing, the house adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Jan. 5. The journal of yesterday 
having been read, Mr. .?dams moved to amend it as 
follows: 

“Strike out the instructions from the journal of 
yesterday, on his motion of December 14, as Mr. A. 
says he withdrew the instructions and only moved to 
refer, the speaker having stated, on that day, the in- 
structions were not in order, except by general con- 
sent, and Mr. Care Johnson having objected thereto.” 

Mr. Meriwether moved to Jay the amendment on 
the table. 

Mr. dams called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were: Yeas 99, nays 
78. So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr Briggs called for the orders of the day. 

The speaker stated the business before the house to 
to be tlre question on the appeal taken yesterday by 
the gentleman ‘from New York (Mr. Bowne) from 
the decision of the speaker: [by which decision the 
question of order raised by Mr. Bowne against the re- 
marks of Mr. Arnald was overruled, and Mr. A. per- 
mitted to proceed]. 

The appeal was briefly debated by Mr. Gentry, who 
appealed to the justice of the house to allow his col- 
league (Mr. Arnold) an opportunity of replying to the 
remarks that had been made by the gentlemen from 
New Hampshire, (Messrs. Eastmun and Burke), 
whose speeches, although out of order, having been 
allowed by the house, an opportunity of reply, which 
would, from the necessity of the case, also be out of 
order, should be given to his colleague. 


Mr. Hopkins was about submitting a remark, when 
he yielded the floor, and, Mr. Fillmore, from the com- 
mittee of ways and means, reported the following 
bill: 

A BILL to authorise an issue of treasury notes. 

Be it enacted, §c. That the president of the United 
States is hereby authorised to cause treasury notes, 
in lieu of those heretofore or hereafter redeemed, to 
be issued for such sum or sums as the exigencies of 
the government may require, but not excceding the 
sum of five millions of dollars of this emission out- 
standing at any one time, and to be issued under the 
limitations of other provisions contained in the act 
entitled “an act to authorise the issuing of treasury 
notes,” approved the twelfth of October, one thon- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and as modified 
by an act entitled “an act additional to the act on the 
subject of treasury notes,” approved the thirty-first 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty, ex- 
cept that the authority hereby given to issue treasury 
notes shall expire at the end of one year from the 
passage of this act, if not sooner terminated under 
the proviso to this section: provided, that the authori- 
ty hereby given to issue treasury notes shall cease 
and determine as soon as the loan authorised by the 
act of July twenty-first, one thousand cight hundred 
and forty-one, or which may be authorised by any 
other act, shall be negotiated and rendered ayailable. 


Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, moved to lay the bill on the 
table. 

Mr. IF. Cost Johnson said he would vote against 
laying the bill on the table, although he would be 
compelled to vote against the bill itself. 


And the question on the motion of Mr. Stuart was 
taken and decided in the negative, yeas 33, nays 163. 
So the motion to lay the bill on the table was re- 


jected. 
And on motion of Mr. Fillmore, the bill was re- 


ferred tothe committee of the whole on the state of 


the union, and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. MeKecn gave notice that when this bill came 


distribution act. 


Mr. Arnold said he believed his case now came up 
before the house. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Bowne demanded the yeas and nays on the 
question of appeal; which were ordered by the house. 

The speaker then stated the question. He had un- 
derstood the gentleman from N. York (Mr. Bowne) 
to call the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. sirnold) 
to order for irrelevant remarks. The speaker had 
overruled the point of order, deciding that although 
the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee were, 
strictly, out of order, yet he could not arrest them, 
after the debate had been allowed such a latitude by 
the house. From this decision the gentleman from 
New York had taken an appeal to the house; and the 
question was now on that appeal. 

The clerk then commenced calling the roll on the 

uestion, ‘shall the decision of the speaker stand as 
the judgment of the house?” and— 

Mr. .d/dams’ name having been called, Mr. A. said 
he understood the question to be, whether the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. Arnold) should be per- 
mitted to make a speech here in direct defiance of 
the rules of the house; and that the speaker had de- 
cided that he should proceed in direct defiance of the 
rules, because the speaker had already permitted 
others to speak in the same manner. He could 
not vote to sustain the speaker in that position; be- 
cause in doing it he must vote in annihilation of the 
rules themselves. He held the speaker responsible— 
the rule itself said he should be—for arresting any 
member the moment he gets out of order; and the 
speaker could not justify a subsequent decision for 
violating the rules of this house, because it had been 
done before. It was intimately connected with the 
existence of the rule itself; and therefore he could not 
vote to sustain the speaker's decision. 

The speaker remarked that he had decided yester- 
day in the hurry of the moment that this appeal was 
debatable; but from further reference to the rules he 
was satisfied that it was not, appeals on questions of 
irrelevancy and personality not being debatable. And 
he would add that as the gentleman (Mr. dams) in- 
sisted on the rigid application of the rules, he would 
call the gentleman to order. 


Mr. Adams. This is a new decision, is it! It stops 
me. I say, “no,” then, to the support of the speaker's 
decision. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
negative ds follows: yeas 67, nays 89. 

‘Thus the appeal from the decision of the speaker 
was sustained. 

Mr. Arnold said he supposed he might now be al- 
lowed to proceed in order. 


The speaker said that the gentleman from Tenn. 
(Mr. .drnold), having been called to order only for 
irrelevant remarks, would now be allowed to pro- 
ceed in order. 

he Irnold said he would endeavor to proceed in 
order. 

The speaker said, to avoid further difficulty, he 
would state to the gentleman that this was a mere 
question of reference, and now, after the decision of 
the house, the debate must be confined strictly to the 
limits of the rule. 


Mr. Arnold said he had been afraid of that.— 
[I.aughter.] He was of the opinion that the motion 
might be made to the house that he should be per- 
ee to reply to the gentlemann from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Gilmer wished to make a suggestion to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 


Mr. Arnold said he understood the proposition the 
gentleman wished to make, and could not agree to 
it. If it would not be in order to exhibit his statis- 
tics to the house and the country, and run a parallel 
between the misery, poverty and wretchedness of 
New Hampshire, and the prosperity, buoyancy and 
hope of Tennessee, this opportunity of speaking 
could avail him nothing. If he could not do this, he 
must die as gracefully as he could. Ile could not 
expect to die as gracefully as Cæsar did at the foot 
of Pompey’s statue; but he was situated a little like 
Cæsar, in this respect, that he might say to the ve- 
nerable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams), 
“Et tu Brute!” [General laughter. ] 


Under the circumstances of this case, he should 
unquestionably be justified before the world, and by 
his constituents, in writing out his speech and pub- 
lishing his statistics; he would be following the ex- 
ample of the vencrable gentleman from Masssachu- 
setts in one thing, and the bright and glorious exam- 
ple of the hon. gentleman from N. Hampshire, (Mr. 
Burke), whose speech was a written one. There- 
fore, as they secmed to apply the rules to him, he 
would withdraw the motion for reconsideration; and 


ihe supposed they would adjourn, go home, and take 
dinner. 
up he should otier an ame:.dincut to it, repealing the; 


Mr. Hcpkins then moved that the house adjourn, 
and the house adjourned. 
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CENTRAL America. Balze, December 4. General 
Murphy, of the United States arrived here yesterday 
in the Florida Blanco. He came on shure to the go- 
vernment house, under a salute of eleven suns from Fort 
George. We understand the general shortly proceeds 
on some diplimate mission to Guatemala. 


December 1. General Murphy took his departure for 
Guatemala on Thursday last under 8 salute frum Fort 
George. 


ve inserted in this day’s paper 
from “El Redactor Official de 
Honduras,” in which it will be seen that after two years’ 
negotiation there is little apparent prospect of the British 
claims on Central America being nearer a settlement 
now than there was then. We apprehend that if the 
Central American states will not listen to the represen- 
tuauuns of the British government conveyed through 
respectable and accredited agents, our ministers will re- 
sort to other measures than those of diplomacy to make 
themselves understued and atteneded to. 


Mr. F. L. Claiborne, 


November 20. We ha 
two documents, taken 


Tue Parers oF AARON BURR. lait 
formerly a member of congress from Mississippi, and 
now one ot the editors of the Natchez Free Trader, has 
been publishing some reminiscences of the treasons ot 
Aaron Burr. 


{ve find in then the tollowing information 
and promise: 


“When the interview took pla 
Mississippi commissioners, near t 
Pierre, he had those documents 
his remarkable words, ta reference to General Wilkin- 
son, have been already cited. “If I am sacrificed my 
portfolio will prove Aim to be a villain”? Had that port- 
folio embraced only the evidence ot his own design, it 
would have been then, or previously destroyed; but it 
contained matter deeply involving parties, who then, and 
since stood high in the country, and he no doubt deter- 
mined to preserve it as a guaranice 
These papers we have reason to believe, were deposited 
betore he went to Coles’ Creek, or perhaps, beture he met 
the commissioners, under seal, with the lace Judge Burin; 
they afterwards passed into custody of the late Benja- 
mine Ozmun, one of the securities on his recognizance, 
who bad entire faith in his integrity—at whose house he 
was last seen in the territory, and who supphed him with 
the facilities of escape. Why these papers were never 
reclaimed, or if they were never delivered, we have no 

i How they came into our posses- 


means of determining. 
gion, itis very easy to explain. Colonel Osmun was the 
neral Claiborne, and up 


nearest neighbor of the late Ge 

to the death of the latter, they remained most intimate 
friends, although differing widely in their estimate u 
Burr, Having no family, Colonel Osmun was lon 
the habit of keeping his most valuable papers at the do- 
micile of his friend, and he continued this practice up to 
the period of his own demise, When this happened, his 
executor, the late Judge Taylor (whose mind, however, 
was much inipaired, before ke entered upon his trust) re- 
moved, as was supposed, all the papers of the deceased. 
Many years afterwards, however, we found among a 
voluminous mass of documents collected by various pub- 
lic men, and deposited at the domicile of our late father, 
several packages of letters belonging to Colonel Osmun, 
and with them the papers of Aaron Burr. He had no 
living representative: Colonel Osmun had dicd without 
any known heirs; his executor, and two or three execu- 
tors and adminisirators in succession, had all been swept 
otf and we consider ourselves fairly entitled to the custo- 
dv and the use of so rare and valnable a deposit. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, they will explain much that 
has hitherto been conjectural, and will establish beyond 


ce between Burr and the 
he mouth of the Bayou 
in his possession, and 


the shadow of a doubt that if a former vice president of 
the Uniied States was engaged inan unlawful scheme of 


ambition, he had for his coadjutors some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the nation.” 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE CREOLE- A letter from New 
Orleans under date of 21st ult, says: 

“A passenger in the brig Susan, which arrived here 
on the 19dtinst. from Kingston, Jamaica, (left on the 
30ih ulti:no) says that three or four days belore he left, a 
amall schoonor arrived from Nassau, with about 80 or 
70 negroes. and he understood that they were a portion 
ot those taken into Nassau by the brig Creole—the in- 
habitants or authorities would not allow them to land— 
the schooner was anchored of the town—they were 
looked upon asa gang of urderers, and) the inhabi- 
tants did not appear dispesed to have any thing to do 
with them. 
with the negroes on board when he left.” 


COMMERCIAL EMPORIUM. On December 23th, a large 
mecting was beld at Niblo's, New York, to take into 
consideration the effects apprehended against the pros- 
perity of the city from the opening of the rail road be- 
tween Albany and Boston. Resolutions were adopted 
calling fur a strenuous prosecution of the Erie rail road. 


Deraware. The Delaware State Journal of the 4th 
instant says “It is a source of extreme gratification, 
while so many of the states of the union are so deeply in- 
volved in debt, that our own ‘hte Delaware’ is not only 
without debt, but has an actual surplus of halfa milion 
in the treasury. ‘The auditors account, presented to the 
legislature Just winter, shows the amount in the state 
treasury to be $313,693 92, including the school fund, 
which was $179,233 91. ‘I'he estmate of the expenses 
for the year 19341 was $16,414, and the state revenue 
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for their silence. ' gale of very good property. 


{ ed price of freiglit, i3 equ 
gin! 


The schooner was still lying at anchor 


for the same time $23,810: being an income of $7,396 
above the outlay.” 


Emiurants. Colonel Oakley, of Tremont, in the 
county of ‘Tazewell, alter spending the summerin Eu- 
rope, reached St. Louis on his way home last week, 
and is probably by this time in Tremont. In St. Louis 
he informed a gentleman, with whom we conversed, 
that he had received assurances of the emigration to Ili- 
nois, within the ensuing year, of about 50,000 souls from 
England alone. ‘Their removal is under the direction of 
an organized association, whose arrangements are near- 
ly all completed, so that the main fact here stated may 
be relied on. We suwa paragraph somewhat to this 
effect in circulation during the full, but supposed it to be 
exaggerated by the addition of one cipher at least, if not 
two. Mr. Oakley says the disposition in Germany to 
emigrate to the United States is equally general; but Mis- 
souri there seems to be the chief point o attraction. 

[Peoria (IU) Register. 


EmicRaTION FROM Great Britain. A public meeting 
was held in London on the 30ih of November, called by 
the lord mayor, for the purpose of considering the impor- 
tant subject of emigration as the great means of relief 
for the hundreds of thousands of nuemployed persons in 
vatious parts of the kingdom, and at the same time as a 
means of relief for the distress existing in almost every 
one vf the British colonies for the want of labor. Ic was 
said by the chairman that every 
their fellow subjects were expatriaung themselves to the 
United States, and it was the duty of the government to 
Bive a tendency to the tide of emigration to their own Co- 
onies. (Nat. Intel. 


A Denawars Farm. The Wilmington Republican 
says: “I'he demand for good farms in this county re- 
(mains unabated. We have just heard of the sale of 
Eliestie,the estate of the late Archibald Hamilton, esq. to 
a gentleman of Philadelphia, for $10,500. ‘This proper- 
ty is situated on the river Delaware, two and a half miles 
above the city, and contains less than 200 acres. Ag 
‘The purchaser intends to 
buildings and many 80- 


| embellish it with handsoine new 
‘lid improvements.” 


Iowa. The message of governor Chambers has the 
cummendable merit of brevity, if no other. The go- 
vernor recommends to the legislature a respectful but 
‘earnest appeal to congress for an appropriation to re- 
imove the obstruction to the navigation of the Upper 
Mississippi, and very justly insists that the river naviga- 
tion of the west is as rich entitled to the aid of the ge- 
neral government as the improvement of eastern har- 
bors, bays, and rivers. He says that the loss of property 
'on the Rapids during a tew years, added to the increas- 
al to the amount necessary to 
cut a channel through their whole extent. Appended 
to the message are the letters of governor Reynolds and 
governor Chambers upon the question of disputed boun- 
dury. The later declines,on the ground of a want of 
| power, to agree upon a case lo be taken up to the su- 
preme court of the United States for its decision of the 
matter in controversy. [Missouri Repub. 


Hay. The Wiscasset Intelligencer states that five 
ships have taken trom that port, the present season, 475 
tons of hay, at $14 per ton—making siz thousand siz 
hundred and fifty dollars, and 1729 barrels of potatoes, 
probably worth two thousund dollars. 


THE LEAD TRADE. Once of the most important items 
of western commerce is the lead from the Galena (Ill.) 
mineral region. We learn from the St Louis Republi- 
can, that in 1839 there were received in that city 375,000 
193, in 1840, 352,000; and in 1841, thus, far 395,000. 
I'hus nearly all goes to New Orleans. Acthe latter city 
there were received in 1839, 300000 pigs; in 1840, 
352,000, and in 1842, up to the middle of November, 
340,000. A pig of lead weighs about 69 lbs. The 
nimount reccived at St. Louis, this year, is, therefore, 
26,399,900 pounds, which estimated at 34 cents, gives 
he value of this trade alone at $917,325. 


MARYLAND. The house of delegates on the 31st ult. 
refused by a vote of 56 to 21, to grant leave for the intro- 
duction ot a bill to repeal the tax law passed at the 
last session. On the 3d of the present month, Francis 
Thomas was inaugurated as governor. 


A PROFITABLE RAIL Roav. A memorial to the legisla- 
ture of New York states that the nett protits of the Utica 
and Schenectady rail road for the last five years have 
been $233,537 per annum on an average, or 13, per cent. 
per annuin on the capital, aud prays the legislature to 
restrict the rate of fare to two cents per miie. 


Rar roan. The president, managers and officers of 
the Pinladelphia and Reading rail road passed over the 
line of their road trom Reading to Potisville, on the lst 
instant, returning at ten minutes past 2 o'clock P. M. 
They started trom Pottsville for Philadelphia and arrived 
at Peters’ Island Bridge ten minutes betore 8 P. M. 
Total time. including stoppages, 5 hours and 40 minutes; 


total running time 4 hours and 48 minutes. 


Santa Fe exvenrtion. The Missouri, (St. Louis) Re- 
porter has the_following account of the capture of the 
Texian Santa Fe expedison and of the subsequent out- 
raves. This statement differs in essential particulars from 
the news before received. 

The following is the Substance of the news brought by 
mail. We wait for authentic statements before giving 
further particulars of the affair. It :ppears that a part 
of eight Americans arrived at Independence on the 13th 


year fifty thousand of| 


CHRONICLE. 


instant, bringing inform 
body of troups sen 


ment. 


'Texian troops, the Mexican popu ; 
alarmed, and doubted not that the Texians would 


quer the province. On 


Howland, of the Texian arm 
ker, arrived at Santa Fe, an 


t to Santa — 
For several days previouiiy 
at 


ation of the capture of the ennre 
Fe by the Textan govern- 
to the arrival of the 
ion had been much 
con- 


. 


the 8th of September last, Mr. 
, with Rosebury and Ba- 
on the lliha Camanche 


brought news of the approach of the hostile force.— 


Howard was ordered not to leave for eight da 


s, but he 


and his companions escaped on the 12th— Three days 


after an Indian and a Mexican, 
and gave exaggerate 


peared 
tions and forces of the 


residents of Texas, ap- 
d accounts of the insurrec- 


Texians. The Mexican militia 


immediately were marched out to meet the enemy, and 


the foreigners ordere 
Archuletta at the 


who had under his com 
| attempt at negoctation on 


after an ineflectua 


d to contine themselves to Santa Fe. 
head of the Mexicans met colonel Cook, 


mand 90 men and officers—and 
the part of 


the T'exians, who stated that their object was to invite 


the New Mexicans to. 
sisted upon a surrender 


unite with Texas, Archuletta in- 
or a fight. In opposition to Col. 


Cook’s advice, the whole force under him inmediately 
surrendered without firing a gun, on condition of per- 


sonal safety. 
On the 7th 
of the surrender of 
my—200 in number. 
their property dis'ribut 
and all the papers fuun 
pile, 
were 


of October news was bronght to Santa Fe 
Colonel McCloud with his whole ar- 


The Texians were stripped and 
ed. The Texian proclamations 
d upon them were thrown into a 


and burnt betore the prisoners and foreigners who 
driven forward to witness the conflagration. 


Ken- 


dall, (the editor of the N. Orieans Picayune), and twelve 


traders were taken with Co: 


»k’s division—and their pass- 


ports destroyed with the other documen’s. The whole 


number of prisoners, 


marched off to the capital, a d 
d unprotected against the Severe cold. 
ker were taken and shot by the orders 
t—Roseburry was killed. On the 16th 


frozen ground an 
Howland and Ba 
of the governmen 


barefoot and half naked, were 
istance of 2,000 miies—over 


October the governor wrote to our consul, ordering all 


foreigners to remain in 


as the governor departed, his 


the city for twenty days. As soon 


nephew, who is his conf- 


dential secretary, accompanied by a mob, attacked the 


house of the consul and woun 
Americans were arrested and thrown in 


were released on the 
Mr. Alvarez, 


. Many 
go ie but 
he consul, 


ded him severely. 


governor’s return. 


was refused a passport, until the lateness 


of the season should render his journey to the Unied 


States imminently dan 
sixteen Americans an 


erous. At last, in company with 
taking 67 horses and mules, be 


set forward; but eight only reached the United States. 


Five parted from 


him atthe Arkansas, 


to make their way 


to Kort Gibson or Texas. 


The cause of this d 
said be the dissensions 
troops on the route. 
and the perpetrators of 
impunity. The Mexic 


isastrous 


r failure of the Texians is 
which had broken out among the 


Four Americans were murdered 


the crime suffered to escape with 
an Officers and people were par- 


ticularly vindictive towards the Americans, and seemed 


determined to break up 
for the natives. 


Specie. The 


N. Y. Express gives the followin 


their traffic, to secure a monopoly 


state- 


ment of the export of coin from that port for the last fif- 


teen months. 
Exports from 
24th Sept. to 31st Oct. 
Ist Nov. to 30th Nov. 
Ist Dec. to 3lst Dec. 
Ist Jan. to 3ts1 Jan. 
Ist Feb. to 238th Feb. 


Ist April to 30th April 
Ist May to 3lst May 
Ist June to 30th June 
Ist July to 3ist July 


4st Oct. to 3ist Oct. 
Ist Nov. to 30th Nov. 
lst Dec. ta 3ist Dec. 


or the season. We g 
operations, and when 
mage done to the cann 
ry last prevented boats 
dle of May, it will at 
commenced att 


year 1841, have been 


Wiley guilt 


Fredenck County ban 


was strongly recommen 
A bill of exceptions was filed by 


Ist March to 3lst March 


Ist August to 31st August 
Ist Sept. to 30th Sept. 


ScHUYLEILL NAVIGATION. 
pe work is now over, 


at the charge of receiving 


Silver. Gold. 
1,439 941 1,598 
1,315,253 41,992 

721871 38.218 

366,807 19,964 

462.653 35.299 

157.103 7,035 
85.653 22,041 

316,625 17,600 

417,942 66,291 

245,440 30.260 

616,585 12 2883 
2,192 717 31,465 
1,135,000 134,129 

§83,444 451 015 

203,785 39,245 

10,278,159 1,022,630 


The business on this im- 
and the canal. is now closed 
ive below the result of the year's 
itis recollected that that the da- 
| by the severe freshets in Janna- 
from running until afier the mide 
once be seen that, had business 


he usual period, the receipts would have 
exceeded those of any previous year. 


The receipts for toll on the Schuy 


ikill canal during the 
$560,035 6l 


In 1840 424 590 80 
1839 604,904 12 
1833 505.351 04 
1837 604,124 34 
1836 522,633 26 
1535 433.486 25 
1534 299,341 06 
1833 335.456 63 
1832 265,550 43 
’ (Phila. Amer. 
Justice Witty. The jury at New York have found 


. 


the money of the 
k, knowing it to be stolen. He 
ded to the mercy of the court.— 
his counsel- 
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~ CONGRESS. On Thursday the question was ta- 
ken in the senate on referring the report on the ex- 
chequer scheme to a select committee and decided 
in the affirmative nem. con. after which in conse- 
quence of the accumulation of business in the com- 
mittees, the senate adjourned to Monday. 

In the house of representatives on Thursday the 
treasury note bill after being debated in committee 
of the whole, was reported with amendments. 


SUPREME COURT. On Monday last the 10th, 
the supreme court began its annual session. The 
chief and all the associate justices are present. On 
Wednesday Mr. Legare made his debut as attorney 
general. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 
POSTMASTERS. 

James K. Gibson, at Abington, Virginia. Benja- 
mine W. Hale, at Newburyport, Massachusetts. Ja- 
cob Robbins, at Lowell, Massachusetts. William C. 
Beardsley, at Auburn, New York. James Cochran, 
at Oswego, New York. Andrew Palmer, at Toledo, 


Ohio. 
LAND OFFICERS. 

Register. R. K. McLaughlin, reappointed at Van- 
dalia, Illinois. 

Receivers. Henry Smith, reappointed at Vandalia, 
Ill. Armstead D. Cary, reappointed at Sparta, Ala. 
Samuel Cruse, reappointed at Huntsville, Ala. Ed- 
ward H. Haddock, at Chicago, llinois, vice Eli S. 
Prescott. 

James Lawrence Day to be “agent on the coast 
of Africa for receiving the negroes, mulattoes, or 
persons of color, delivered from on board vessels 
seized in the prosecution of the slave trade by com- 
manders of United States armed vessels.” 


THE TRADE OF THE LAKES. 

GENERAL TALLMADGE’s ADDRESS. We were much 
surprised by some of the statements in relation to this 
trade in the speech of Gen. James Tallmadge before 
the American Institute, New York, inserted in a re- 
cent number of the Register, but without leisure at 
the moment to examine them. An article in the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of the 29th ult. con- 
tests the accuracy of those statements. It says: “In 


alluding to the effects of the British system of high 
duties, upon American products when carried in 


American bottoms, as throwing a large proportion of 
that commerce into the hands of British owners, to 
be transported in British bottoms, Gen. Tallmadge 
makes the following statement, professing to be de- 
rived from the documents sent to congress 2d March, 
1841, showing the tonnage and vessels which entered 
the United States in 1840: ) 


“The commerce and navigation on the Western 
Lakes, exhibit a case yet more extraordinary: 


Lake Ontario. Vessels. Tonnage. 
American, 599 63,517 
British, 1,011 215,080 

Lake Erie. 

Detroit—American, 7 593 
s British, 155 12,000 


Buffalo, Cleveland and other places, seom to be 
omitted; and the tables are too imperfect to state the 
commerce of the Upper Lakes.” 

The figures here given for number of vessels, must, 
of course, be intended for entrances. 

Now what does this statement mean? Is it pre- 
tended, in the face and eyes of facts, that the com- 
merce of Lake Erie is almost entirely in the hands 

Vou. XI—Sre. 20. 


of the British, and carried on in British vessels? ; power to comply with the obligations of the state. 
The reverse of this is known to be the case by every | The assessment returns have not been received from 
man of common intelligence, who has ever heard of | all the counties, and the amount of taxable property 
the commercial transactions on our western waters! | in the state is not yet ascertained. It will probably 
To show the glaring error of Gen. Tallmadge’s | fall short of the general estimate, and in that case a 
statement, with regard to the business of Detroit, | higher rate of taxation, than is provided for by the 
we give the amount of tonnage registered at Detroit | bill of last session, will be required to meet the in- 
for the year 1839—all American vessels—derived | creasing demands on the treasury. 
from an official source. There were 22 steamboats,| The public debt is now fifteen millions two hun- 
36 schooners, 8 sloops, 1 brig, and 1 ship, with an | dred and thirteen thousand dollars, of which, about 
aggregate tonnage of 7,472 tons. Multiplying the; ten millions may be considered as bearing on the 
entrances of these craft by their tonnage, would |state. The subscription of three millions to the Bal- 
show the actual American tonnage entering the port | timore and Ohio rail road company, was paid in state 
of Detroit during 1839. The returns of 1840 must | bonds, which have not yet been‘sold, and are not yet 
show an increase over this result. So much for the | chargeable with interest. The previous subscriptions 
“7” entrances of American vessels, with the grand |to that work, amounting to one million of dollars 
total of “593” tons produced by their*aggregated bu- | have yielded a revenue more than sufficient to pay the 
siness! The number of British vessels on this lake, | interest on that portion of the public debt, The Bal- 
besides their armed steamers, we have no positive | timore and Susquehanna rail road company, having 
means of knowing—it cannot, however, much ex- | been compelled to apply its nett revenue to the pay- 
ceed half a dozen! On Lake Ontario the number is | ment of old debts, has been unable, till recently, to 
—we incline to think—somewhat larger than the | contribute any thing towards the relief of the trea- 
number of American vessels. sury. But its profits are gradually increasing, and 
The tonnage registered at Buffalo is now, in round | its debts are nearly extinguished. In September last 
numbers, 15,000 tons—at Cleveland nearly 10,000 | it paid seven thousand dollars to the treasurer and 
more—making some 33,000 tons of American tonnage ; there is very little doubt that the future profits of 
on this lake, registered at only the three principal | the work will supply the means of paying a consi- 
ports. We shall ere long be in possession of official | derable portion of interest on that part of the debt 
returns from the different ports of the lake, which | which was contracted for its use. On the loan of one 
will furnish when published a full exhibit of the dif- | million of dollars to the Tide Water canal company 
ferent craft now employed upon its waters. no part of the interest has been received since the 
Again ; Gov. Tallmadge says—‘‘The tolls on the | first of last January. The loans and subscriptions 
Welland Cana] suddenly rose from £12,000 to} to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company, amount- 
£50,000 sterling [Halifax] and the tolls and freight of ;ing to more than seven millions of dol ars, have 
the New York Canals fell a corresponding amount, i been the pricipal cause of the heavy embarrass- 
after the treaty with England, which sacrificed to us | ments in which the state is now involved; and until 
the West India trade.” that work is completed to Cumberland, the interest 
We should like to know at what time the tolls of | on the whole investment will continue to be a charre 
the Welland Canal were swelled to any such amount. | on the treasury. While it is therefore of the utmost 
The business done through that channel has been a: importance to finish the canal, it is evident that wo 
trifle larger this season than for any previous season, | have not the means of providing funds for that purposc. 
and the tolls received, up to the 31st October, was | It would be unavailing to attempt to borrow money 
but £18,583, Halifax. at present, on the credit of the state, or to force 
_ The great inaccuracy of General Tallmadge’s sta- | out a new issue of bonds, when those which have 
tistics, show that in his desire to make out his case, he already been offered for sale are rejected in every 
is not quite so particular about his facts as is desira- | market. 
ble to a right understanding of the whole ground.— | ` 
We certainly have not—and need not have—any 
anxiety to bolster up the business of our lake, and 
magnify its importance; but we desire that it be not 
so grossly misrepresented or misunderstood before so 
eminent and influential a society as the American In- 
stitute, as to be incorporated in its published proceed- 
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The banks of this state have persisted so long in 
refusing to redeem their notes, that there is no rea- 
son to expect that they will return of their own ac- 
cord to the path marked out to them by their char- 
pele It 5 now a gue for the legislature to de- 
; : ermine, ho . 
ings, and circulated throughout the world as a true | to leone c ners td hoe Peri 
record. i community. AE 
A PE TA ETAT The opinion may still be entertained, that the state 

MARYLAND. banks ean never be properly regulated without the aid 

of a national bank; and that as their present condi- 

tion is attributable to the want of such an institution 
no remedy can be provided by state legislation. A 
reference to the banking system of England will show 
how far a great monicd institution, connected with 
the government, has had the effect of limiting the 


number, or regulating the issues of local or private 
banks. 


Country banks began to spring up eyc 
England immediately after the ane of the Ce Taha 
and continued to increase till the year 1792, when í 
redundant currency and a general spirit of ‘specula- 
tion and dvertrading produced a violent reaction, and 
consequently “an extent of misery and bankruptcy 
which until then had never been known in that coun- 
try.” Three hundred and fifty banks had been in 
full operation; and of this number, one hundred sto 
ped payment, and upwards of fifty were entirely de- 
stroycd. 
aan 1797, another crisis occurred. 
of the previous year, heavy demands we 
the country banks; and some of these Riles: alcon: 
fidence was at an end, and the Bank of England was 
reduced to so great an extremity as to be compelled 
to suspend specie payments; which were not resumed 
ar ge Med 1819. 

n 1816 and the two previous years, tw - 
dred and forty country hanks ed se ay 
which number, eighty-nine entirely failed. One 
pound notes were then in circulation, and to use 
the words of the writer, from whom these state- 
ments are taken, “the failures that then occurred, 


affected the trious classes, swallowing up ia 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE EXECUTIVE, 
TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Gentlemen of the senate 
and of the house of delegates, 

The nature and extent of our pecuniary embarrass- 
ments are so well understood, that it is only necessa- 
ry, at the present time, to notice the new aspect 
which they have assumed since the last session of the 
legislature. The law, then passed, for assessing and 
taxing the whole property of the state, was intended 
to provide a permanent revenue, of sufficient amount 
to pay the interest of the public debt punctually as it 
became due. But as it was known that some time 
must elapse, before the proceeds of the tax could be 
collected and paid into the treasury, the commission- 
er of loans was authorised to borrow five hundred 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of supplying the de- 
ficiency in the revenue for the present year. Loans 
were obtained, principally from the banks, to the 
amount of about four hundred thousand dollars, which 
enabled him to discharge the interest of the public 
debt on the first of July and the first of October; but 
it was found impossible to borrow a sufficient sum 
for the next quarterly payment, and I regret to say 
that the state is without the means of paying the in- 
terest which will become due on the first of January. 
It will be understood however, both at home and 
abroad, that the legislature in laying a permanent tax 
for paying the interest of the public debt, and in 
authorising a loan for supplying the temporary defi- 
ciency of the revenue, did all that was then in their 
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an instant the fruits of a long life of laborious exer- 
tion.” 

In 1823 confidence had revived; and the banks be- 
an, as usual, to enlarge their issucs; and in the two 
ollowing years, the amount of their paper in circu- 

lation was increased nearly fifty per cent. Specula- 
tion, overtrading and extravagance immediately en- 
sued; which, in the year 1825,terminated in another 
scene of distress, bankruptcy and ruin. 

Nothing is more common than to ascribe public 
embarrassments to some other cause than the real 
one, and consequently to provide remedies which 
frequently aggravate the evil. Prior to the explo- 
sion in 1825, a bank partnership could not consist of 
more than six persons; and it was supposed that the 
mischiefs of the banking system were caused in a 
great measure by that regulation. Accordingly, joint 
stock companies were established, without any jini 
tation as to the number of partners. 

Three of these companies commenced operations 
in the year 1826; in 1835, the number had increased 
to fifty-six; in 1836 forty-five new companies were 
formed; and many of these having numerous branch- 
es, it was computed that two hundred joint stock 
banks were established in that year. They imme- 
diately commenccd the work of adding to a paper 
currency, already redundant, and continued to in- 
crease their issues till late in December, 1836; when 
the credit system having been strained to its utmost 
limits, suddenly gave way, and a change from arti- 
ficial prosperity to real distress such as invariably at- 
tends the excessive use of paper moncy, immediately 
took place in every part of England. 

This sketch of the English banking system shows, 
that the Bank of England, for half a century past, 
whether in time of peace or war, or during the con- 
tinuance of specie payments or a general suspension, 
has been unable to control joint stock or private 
banks, or to regulate their issues, or even to protect 
itself from the effect of their mismanagement. It is, 
therefore, difficult to conceive, how the banking sys- 
tem of the United States, pushed as it generally is to 
the very verge of bankruptcy, can be regulated by a 
national bank or a fiscal corporation. ‘There can be 
very little doubt, however, that the banks of every 
state may be controlled by the authority from whic 
they derive their charters. 

Whether the banks of this state ever intend to re- 
deem their notes is altogether uncertain; though there 
has been occasionally a rumor that they were ready 
to resume, whenever a similar movement was made 
by the banks of Pennsylvania, Virginia and the west. 
But to make resumption in Maryland dependent on 
the course pursued elsewhere, is to-postpone it to an 
indefinite period. If the banks of ack state were 
permitted to act as they pleased, till those of other 
states chose to comply with their obligations, the con- 
sequence might be, that instead of encouraging each 
other to resume they would enter into a general com- 
bination to prevent it. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the poople 
owe the banks, and the banks owe the people; and 
that if the first will pay the latter will do the same. 
Individuals, and not the people are indebted to the 
banks, and are often accommodated and indulged at 
the expense of the whole community. The great 
mass of the people, especially in the country, do not 
apply for bank loans, and could not obtain them if 
they did; but they all have an interest in the value of 
the paper which is daily passing through their hands. 

The reason, generally assigned by the banks for not 
resuming is, that it cannot be done without scrious | 
injury to the community. Individuals might give the 
same reason for not paying their debts, that is, that 
they could not collect the money which they had 
loaned out, without putting their debtors to inconve- 
nience. This excuse might be urged at all times, 
and if sufficient, would justify a perpetual suspension. 
It has also been urged, as a reason for not resuming, 
that the exchanges are too much in favor of the 
eastern cities. Baltimore notes are at a discount of 
three or four per cent. in New York, because they 
are not paid in specie. This is not the rate of : 
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change between the two cities, but a difference of 
value between the paper of their respective banks. 
And it is hardly necessary to add, that the deprecia- 
tion in the paper of our banks, having been caused 
by their refusal to redeem it, ought not to be urged 
as a reason for their continued suspension. 

Jt is supposed that the banks of this state find it 
more difficult to redeem their paper, because they 
are not permitted, like those of New York, to issue 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars; and 
thus the failure to comply with their promises is sug- 

ested as a reason for extending their privileges.— 
They would gain by the destruction of the small notes, 
in proportion to the loss of thé public; and this is the 
only advantage they could derive from their issue. If 
an inferior currency had not already banished specie 
from circulation, the banks might succeed in drawing 


it from the pockets of the people by means of their 
one dollar bills. But if they kept it in their vaults, 
they would gain nothing by the operation; and if they 
parted with it, their liabilities would be increased in 
proportion to the amount of their new issues. The 
risk of suspension would be increased in a much 
greater proportion; because the small notes would 
pass into the hands of a greater number of that class 
of persons, who suffer most from such issues, and 
who, for that reason, are more likely to make a run 
upon the banks. 

Admitting, however, that the privilege of issning 
small bills might he convenient to the banks, the pro- 
per inquiry is, whether it would be of any advantage 
to the community. The people are already tired of 
small notes, and that is their principal reason for 
wishing a resumption of specie payments. They wish 
to bring into circulation as much silver coin as will 
serve for change, and for the small purchases and 
payments which cannot be conveniently made with- 
out it. But paper and coin of the same denominations 
can never circulate together; and it is in vain to ex- 
pect any material benefit from a resumption of specie 
payments, while corporations and individuals are 
permitted to issue and circulate every description of 
small notes. To restore the currency of the state to 
its proper condition it is necessary to compel the 
banks to resume, if they will not do it of their own 
accord; to prevent them from issuing, receiving, or 
paying out, any notes of a less denomination than 
five dollars; to prohibit other corporations, as well as 
individuals, from issuing paper of any kind for circu- 
lation; and to get rid of the rail road orders, which 
the people are daily receiving in exchange for their 
property and labor. 

These orders are fast reaching the point of depres- 
sion, at which they will cease to be a currency; and 
it has been proposed to raise their value, by throwing 
upon the banks the responsibility of redeeming them. 
It is well to consider, whether the banks have a right 
to adopt the issues of the rail road company, and 
what would be the effect of such an arrangement on 
the general currency of the state. They were autho- 
rised, by an act of Jast session, to receive and pay out 
these orders, which they could not previously do 
without violating the laws. But they were not au- 
thorised to adopt them as their own currency, or to 
become answerable for their redemption, or to make 
good the losses which might be sustained by their de- 
preciation. If they havea right to use their funds in 
this manner for the purpose of raising the value of 
the railroad orders, they have equal authority to en- 
ter into an arrangement with the city of Philadelphia 
for redeeming the notes of the United States bank. 

But the banks could not assume the payment of the 
rail road orders, if they had a right to do it, without 
injuring their own credit, and increasing the difficulty 
of resuming specie payments. They are now unable 
or unwilling to redeem their own paper, reduced as 
it is in amount: and if they were to assume the pay- 
ment of a million and a half of dollars, in addition to 
their present liabilities, it would be immediately sus- 
pected, that they were in a state of insolvency, and 
their own notes, instead of being at a discount of three 
or four per cent. would probably sink to the level of 
the rail road currency. It is contended, that the 
proposed arrangement, if carricd into effect, would 
furnish the banks with the means of resuming specie 
payments, and give them the benefit of circulating 
the rail road certificates. The orders, however, if 
made equal in value to bank paper, would no longer 
supply the place of five and ten dollar bills; only a 
small portion of them would be required for change, 
and the rest would be returned to the banks. Whe- 
ther they were kept in circulation or not, the liabili- 
ties of the banks would be increased in proportion to 
the amount assumed, while their additional means of 
meeting them would consist of unavailable stock. If 
the adoption of the rail road orders would enable the 
banks to resume, it would at the same time prevent 
the people from deriving any benefit from specie 
payments. They want a real resumption, that will 
bring specie into circulation;—not a nominal and de- 
ee one, that will enable the banks to evade their 
obligations. 

The rail road orders were issued and received 
without the slightest expectation that the banks would 
ever be required to redeem them. The rail road 
company entered into contracts, in July, 1830, for the 
extension of their work from Harper’s Ferry to Cum- 
berland. They had previously consented to receive 
city stock to the amount of three millions of dollars, 
which sum the city of Baltimore had subscribed for 
the construction of that part of the road. But as the 
stock could not be sold without considerable loss, the 
plan was devised of making it the basis of a paper 
currency; which, it was said, would afford important 
advantages to the public, as well as the most undoubt- 
ed security to the holders. This scheme has enabled 


amount of one million five hundred thousand dollars, 


the rail road company to dispose of city stock, to the | 
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at its par value; and to transfer to the holders of their 
certificates the risk and loss, which they were not 
willing to encounter themselves of selling it in the 
market. 

The city of Baltimore and the rail road company 
have had all the benefit of the stock orders; the first, 
in saving the interest on an equal amount of stock; 
and the last, in obtaining the means of prosecuting 
their work. On the other hand, the banks were em- 
barrassed by the measures that relicved the rail road 
company. In 1839, they advanced five hundred thou- 
sand dollars on account of the city subscription, be- 
cause they were informed, that, without a loan to 
that amount, the commencement of the road, beyond 
Harper's Ferry, would be postponed; they"have since 
had a large portion of their own paper displaced and 
their profits diminished, by the circulation of the 
rail road orders; and now they are expected to repair 
the loss, which the depreciation of those orders has 
occasioned to the public. 

The banks are not in a condition to perform any act 
of supererogation. They ought to be compelled, 
promptly and unconditionally, to redeem their own 
paper, mect their own liabilities, and comply with all 
the conditions of their charters; but it would seem to 
be unreasonable and unjust to make them answerable 
for the acts of other corporations, or for the redemp- 
tion of any other paper than their own. 

A further TOdIRGAtiOn of the tariff, with a view 

to the protection of particular interests, has been 
made the subject of legislative resolutions in several 
of the states; and has been recently pressed upon 
public attention with so much earnestness, that I 
have been induced to submit a few observations, re- 
specting the probable effect of such a policy upon 
the interests of the agricultural states. 
The advocates of this policy complain of the hea- 
vy burdens, impused by other nations on our flour, 
grain and tobacco; and insist, as a proper measure of 
retaliation, that high duties should be laid upon such 
foreign articles as come in competition with our do- 
mestic manufactures. It is thus proposed to com- 
ensate the agricultural states, for the restrictions 
imposed on the sale and consumption of their pro- 
duce, by subjecting them to new burdens at home for 
the benefit of other sections of the union. It can 
hardly be expected that increased dutics at home 
will cause a reduction of duties in other countries, 
and it is well to consider the value of our present 
markets, before we incur the risk of making them 
worse. Great Britain, in pursuance of her own po- 
licy, which has been introduced into the country as 
the true American system, restricts the importation 
of breadstuffs with the view of protecting her agri- 
cultural interest. Her restrictions on our exports 
are not greater than ours have frequently been upon 
her manufactures; and we have noreason to com- 
plain, as long as she admits our products on the same 
conditions that are imposed on those of other coun- 
tries. In times of scarcity she admits our flour and 
grain, on the payment of merely nominal duties; and 
it must be recollected that her corn laws do not ex- 
tend to her colonial possessions; which furnish ex- 
tensive markets, not only for our agricultural pro- 
duce but also for our manufactures. In the year, 
ending the last of September, 1840, the domestic ex- 
ports from the Umited States to Great Britain and 
her dominions, exceeded sixty-four millions of dol- 
lars. In that amount the following agricultural pro- 
ductions are included: 

1,717,019 bushels of wheat, valued at $1,630,371 


1,817,229 barrels of flour 6,925,637 
386,611 bushels of corn 229,807 
132,099 barrels of corn meal 446,464 

49,193 barrels of rye flour 156,913 

Rye, oats, peas, and beans 76,604 

74,876 barrels of ship bread 299 167 

15,466 kegs do. 3 

33,122 hogsheads of tobacco 3,776,770 
495,366,332 pounds of cotton $41,983,922 
24,039 tierces of rice 418,577 

42,402,499 

455,937,232 


The remainder of the sixty-four millions is made 
up of the productions of the forest and sea, and of 
various articlesof domestic manufactures, such as 
hats, saddlery, coaches and other carriages, boots and 
shoes and household furniture. The manufactures 
of iron, and of iron and steel, amounted to nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars; and hence it may be 
seen how matcrially this branch of domestic indus- 
try depends on the admission of foreign iron ata 
low rate of duty. 

While our domestic exports to Great Britain and 
her dominions exceeded sixty-four millions, our ìm- 
ports fell short of forty millions. The domestic ex- 

orts to the rest of the world amounted to less than 
fifty millions, and our imports to sixty-eight millions; 
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and of the amount imported, six mi .ions were ex- 
ported to the British dominions. “ur exports and 
imports, of course, vary from yedr to year, but the 
statement now given will show, that ourtrade with 
England is of the utmost importance to the whole 
union, and especially to the agricultural states. It 
will show too, that if we give encouragement to fo- 
reign industry, by purchasing British manufactures, 
Great Britain gives encouragement to that immense 
amount of American industry, which 1s employed in 
the production and transportation of the cotton, to- 
bacco, flour, grain, and other articles which she re- 
ceives in return. 

It may be supposed that Great Britain will receive 
an equal amount of American produce, whether we 
increase the duties on her manufactures, or leave 
them at the present rate. To accomplish the pur- 
poses of the American system, it will be necessary 
to regulate the tariff in such a manner as to exclude, or 
materially diminish, the importation of foreign ma- 
nufactures, and give our own the benefit of the home 
market. Great Britain would then perceive that her 
export trade to this country was of very little value; 
and might be induced to give a preference to other 
nations, and exclude our bread-stuffs from her mar- 
kets. She could not procure an immediatésupply of 
tobacco from other countries; but, by means of dis- 
criminating duties, she might encourage the cultiva- 
tion of it in every climate adapted to its growth. 
Admitting, however, that a protective tariff would 
not diminish our exports, or deprive us of our pre- 
sent markets, the question arises whether it would 
not operate as a tax upon American industry, and as 
a discouragement to the various pursuits in which 
the nine-tenths of the people are now engaged, and 
which they think they have a right to follow without 
interruption from the government. It is impossible 
to state, in a message, all the objections that might 
be fairly urged against the protective system; and my 
suet is merely to point out some of its principal 
evils. 

High duties protect only such articles as are not 
produced in sufficient abundance to supply the home 
demand, and which, of course, are not sent to foreign 
markets. Such articles, as not only supply the home 
market, but are sent to other countries for sale, can 
receive no protection from duties and restrictions. 
In Englaud the landed interest is protected by this 
system, because the quantity of grain is not sufficient 

for the wants of the English people. The British 

manufactures receive no encouragement from it, be- 
cause they more than supply the home market, and 
are exported to other countries. The only protection 
they can receive is from bounties, and from free ad- 
ee of the foreign materials of which they are 
made. 

But those who are engaged in manufactures, com- 
merce and trade, and al) who are consumers and not 
producers of bread-stuffs in that country, are subject 
to a heavy expense and consequent diminution of 
their profits, for the purpose of protecting the landed 
interest; and they are compelled to pay an advanced 

rice, not only on the grain produced in England, 
ut on that which is received from other countries. 


In this country, the amount of agricultural produce 
is much greater than will supply the home demand, 
and the surplus is sent abroad to contend for the mar- 
kets of the world. The productions, whether of the 
land or sea, or of domestic manufactures, or mechani- 
cal labor, which are exported to foreign markets, re- 
quire no proren and can receive none, from a 
system of duties and restrictions. But all who are 
employed in producing the various articles, which 
now supply the export demand, would lose a part of 
their profits hy being compelled to pay higher prices 
for whatever they are obliged to use or consume; 
and their capital and industry would be taxed and 
discouraged for the purpose of ensuring greater pro- 
fits to those who have thought proper to engage in 
other pursuits, 

The protective policy diminishes the value of land 
in two ways, first by lessening the profits of cultivae 
tion, and secondly by diverting capital from agricul]- 
tural investments. 

it reduces the value of labor, by taxing the means of 
subsistence; and diminishes the amount of goods con- 
sumed, without lessening the amount of money paid 
for them by the consumers. 

It encourages smuggling, increases the number of 
revenue officers, and multiplies crimes and punish- 
ments. 

The protective policy in this country, operates un- 

ually on different interests and on different sections 


of the country; and falls more heavily on the business. 


of the country than of the towns. 

It shackles the commerce of the U. States, and ope- 
rates as a bounty on the trade of the neighboring Bri 
tish provinces. 

‘Jt causes a sudden extension of the manufacturing 
business heyand the existing eapital of the country, 


ri- | were encourageing the industry of other nations, 
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which cannot be immediately withdrawn from other in laying duties and imposts; and that is, to provide 
pursuits; and fictitious capital must therefore be sup-,a revenue for the defence of the country. The 
plied by new banks created for that purpose. New | greatest amount of revenue is derived from moderate 
companies, without skill or experience, and trading | duties, which neither give encouragement to smug- 
on borrowed capital, soon begin to be embarrassed; | gling, nor materially diminish the consumption of 
and then it is found that a new tariff is required to| the articles on which they are laid. The hope is 
remedy the defects of the old. The tariff of 1824 still entertained that the questions in dispute between 
was thus followed by the tariff of 1828; and the ef-| the United States and Great Britain may be amica- 
fect of these measures, upon various interests of the | bly adjusted; and that there will be no serious inter- 
country, may be inferred from the encouragement | ruption of the commercial intercourse and friend] 
then given to ship building; a branch of business | relations which are of so much importance to bot 
which gives employment and support to a greater|nations. But the grounds of controversy are be- 
number of mechanics, tradesmen and laborers, than; coming so numerous and complicated, that it is im- 
all the manufacturing companies of the United States. | possible to tell how soon a different state of things 
Previous to 1824, copper, iron, hemp, sail duck, and | may arise; and it is therefore the wisest course to 
other materials for ship building, were charged with | make preparations for defence, not with the view of 
oppressive duties; which were raised by the tariff of | bringing on hostilities with any power, but to meet 
that year to so enormous a rate, that it seemed to be | aggression from whatever quarter it may come. _ 
the determination of the government to drive our| Hitherto, we have trusted too much to the justice 
ships from the ocean. According to the statement | and moderation of other governments; and even now, 
made by Mr. Webster in his speech on the tariff bill, | while dangers appear to be thickening around us, we 
the duties on the materials used in the construction | are forming home leagues, not to repel foreign inva- 
and equipment of a ship of 359 tons, with copper} sion, but to raise the price of domestic goods: and 
fastening but not with a coppered bottom, amounted | the congress of the United States, having already re- 
to fourteen hundred dollars. This tax of nearly four | linquished the proceedsof the public lands which 
dollars a ton did not afford sufficient encouragement | might have been applied to puree of defence, are 
to other branches of American industry; and it ul ria, ea geri are Puente ta 
i i tari airing the revenu ; 
A pie eh ES TAE E Pr ielora of iron foundries, salt works, and manufac- 
It has been seriously contended, that the extensive | turing establishments to make a larger profit on their 
cultivation of cotton in the southern states is the ef- | Investments. ; 
fect of the American system; though no explanation| Measures of defence against a naval Ponti are 
is given, why a duty at home should create a foreign | perhaps of more importance to Sa an to any 
demand for it. The sugar of Louisiana has certainly | other state in the union. A hostile | o avin n 
been protected by the tariff, because the quantity | session of the Chesapeake bay, mien cut a e 
produced was not sufficient to supply the home de-| Whole of our trade, destroy our vi ages, an lay 
mand. Itis doubtful however, whether the sugar | waste a large portion of the state. a wou 3 e a 
planters have gained as much by the enhanced | possible to guard every part of DF ores, an e bi 
value of their crops, as they have lost by the higher | our forces were preparing to de a ) none por Fe ar 
prices which they have been compelled to pay for|spot, the enemy might land od a i ete arec te 
other protected articles. It is hardly necessary to plunder a whole neighborho ’ Fi Yeay D 
show that the duty on cotton is entirely inoperative; | to their ships. The injury sabi not Ba a 0 
and that no article, which is cheaper at home than| Maryland, or to the states border ak on T e 
elsewhere, and is sent abroad to find better markets, | peake. The inland trade between > = oe and 
can receive the least protection from duties, and re- | Southern states would be TARE $ ro ee a 
strictions. Cotton might be brought into the United | a large portion of the an vilti f meea 
States from Texas or Egypt, without affecting the |its most convenient outlet, the ity l iei h e PA 
interests of the southern states; because it would only | boring states would be eer yca eh ae nis 
be making a circuitous voyage to France or England, | homes, and the rae ,a i iie e ae a 
instead of being exported directly to those countries | Of the government from ot hi een ’ oe StL 
from the place of its growth. an unexpected attack in some distan guat ae e 
The main principle of the protective policy is, that | union. This is not mer ay a an ara h eaa 
every country ought to produce at home, whatever is | possibly happen, re ha escripuon ol w y 
required for the use of its inhabitants; and to pro- | occurred during the last war. 
vide a home market for the produce of its own in-| These evils, and the disgrace attending them, may 
dustry. If this principle were carried into practice, | be avoided by having, in addition to our regular na- 
all commercial intercourse between nations would | val force,a sufficient number of steam frigates to 
cease, the great cities of the world would be convert-| guard the Chesapeake bay. In case of war, they 
ed into ruins; ships would no longer he seen travers- | might be stationed in Hampton Roads, where they 
ing the ocean; and ignorance and barbarism would | would be ready to meet an enemy at the capes, or 
cover the face of the globe. It may be supposed, | assist in defending the fortifications at Old Point. 
however, that a policy, which would not admit of} They might follow a superior fleet, if their own 
universal application, might be beneficial to the; force was greater than that of the steam vessels 
United States, or any other country, whose diversity | which accompanied it, prevent it from landing troops 
of climate and resources enabled it, with proper en-| or ascending our rivers, and cut off its communica- 
courazement, to furnish all the necessaries and com- tion with the sea. But the probability is, thata 
forts of life. This is the policy which the friends of | fleet would not advance far into the bay, or attempt 
domestic industry so earnestly recommend. If it! to occupy a permanent position in our waters, while 
were adopted, and could possibly be carried into | we had a strong disposable force to check its opera- 
effect, our exports and imports would cease, our navy | tions and take ee of any accident or disaster 
and shipping would be destroyed; the principal source ' that might befall it. in calling the attention of tho 
of federal revenue would be cut off; the canals and legislature to this subject, I wish to be understood as 
rail roads leading to the Atlantic cities would be‘ only claiming for Maryland, that protection and de- 
rendered unprofitable and useless: agriculture, cam-' fence which it is the duty of the general government 
merce, and manufactures would perish from want of. to extend to every state in the unjon, 
support; the southern states would become a desert, WM. GRASON. 


and our eastern brethren might set out on a m pil ame 
grimage, and retire into some wilderness where the 
littleness of man had not been striving against the LOUISIANA AND THE TARIFF, 


providence of God. 


But it may be said that the advocates of a poa 
market and domestje supplies, only wish to apply i : i 
their doctrines to particular branches of our foreign| This subject has Ta ac hate a E 
trade; and do not intend to destroy it altogether. They , be, one of extreme dı ee J: based Fas re ale 
consider it specially desirable to provide a home mar-' on imports the nationa pas saree hee 
ket for the immense amount of cotton which is ex-| pended since its creation for the me arry 


ported to other countries; and to employ our own effect its RNA Pavided si eats de of 

citizens in manufacturing such articles as are ney | finds itself De cena ati E 
wed 3 ` raising a re ; , ; , : 

received in return for it. It would then be found, | B fay SE government. e question 


: : . : -' inherent to our i 
that in getting rid of one diffculty, we would encoun | with our legislators should be—are the people of 


ter another, for instead of exporting the raw material, ; 3 

we should be obliged to depend on foreign markets these United States ready for a albas Marra 

for the sale of it in a new form; and whether oup ex- ' ite expensive and vexatious Phere wards: dues on 

ports consisted of manufactures or agricultural pro- | If not, indirect taxes, or th X td ued to an amount 

duce, we should be compelled to receive e pro- | toreen et net the fodera] government. If 
; i arn: it mi j said, that we | adequa ame : i 

e oae ren ee and ; 80, where is the justice, In re-modelling the tariff, 


mers wn le against 
neglecting the interests of our own citizens. not to protect the uo eve Stas Pot Benjamin 


he present state of our foreign relations points | debasement by foreig 
out the ‘onty objec a$ bars Sashi io be kept in view Franklin seid “that it was the duty of government to 
a” ` . oe K! +t IE = b age z Poa PEN i. * ro: TON 
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encourage and protect industry in all shapes, in all 
instances, and by all means, and to root out indo- 
lence by every possible method.” Yet Franklin, if 
Iam not mistaken, was a disciple of the free trade 
school—so was Adam Smith, if not its very father. 
Let us hear him, page 8. 

“Whatever tends to lessen the number of artifi- 
cers and manufacturers, tends to diminish the home 
market, the best of all markets for the rude produce 
of the land, and still further to discourage agricul- 
ture.” 

This is sound doctrine, and in effect, what would 
become of England, if now, that by the loss of ten 
days’ food, perturbation is seen throughout her social 
order, she were by a free importation of grain, to 
debase her agriculture’ 50 per cent? Why, she 
would be transferring the power of feeding her own 
people to the Crimea, to the United States, or any 
other large grain country. 

The freedom of a pecple depends upon the pro- 
portion of necessaries of life they posscss within 
themselves—the larger the proportion, the greater 
the freedom. Complete freedom is where a people 
can live without their neighbor, when that neighbor 
shows himself unfriendly. Our union is free be- 
cause we possess within it every necessary of life, 
and that to preserve such neccssaries, we have only 
to guard them against foreign labor, by sustaining at 
the cost of production our agriculture and industry. 

France is said tohave twelve millions of opera- 
tives and laborers. Suppose that, allured by that 
popular word, “free trade,” she were to debase her 
agriculture and manufactures so as to compel the 
masters to reduce the wages of their servants 5 cen- 
times; it would be a reduction of the capital actual- 
ly required for subsistence to the extent of 600,000 
francs per day, which multiplied by three hundred 
working days, would make for the year 180 millions 
of francs. Let any one acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the working class of that country say how 
long such astate of things could last. The same 
rule applies to England and to every kingdom in 
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nopoly for her own operatives of the working power 
for the clothing of the human family; a monopoly to 
be achieved by the debasement of all foreign indus- 
try attempting competition. The plan was gigantic, 
and worthy of Great Britain. 

Russia was the first to be seduced by the popular 
and misapplied word “commercial freedom,” and 
she entered the arena full of hopes. Let her own 
minister of commerce explain the result, after a few 
years’ experiments: “It offers a continual encour- 
agement to the manufactures of other countries, 
and its own manufactories perish in the struggle, 
which they are as yet unable to maintain. It is with 
the most lively feelings of regret, we acknowledge, 
it is our own proper experience which enables us to 
trace this picture. The evils of which it details, 
have been realised in Russia and Poland, since the 
conclusion of the act of the 7th and 19th December, 
1818. Agriculture without a market, industry with- 
out protection, languish and decline. Specie is ex- 
ported, and the most solid houses are shaken. The 
public prosperity would soon feel the wound inflicted 
on private fortunes, if new regulatidns did not 
promptly change the actual state of affairs. The 
emperor, however, would not yield to representa- 
tions; he desired to try the new experiment during a 
longer period; but he was particularly and above all 
things desirous that the reproach of leaving his en- 
gagements unfulfilled, should not attach to him; 
moreover, he still flattered himself that less disas- 
trous years might compensate for the looses our trade 
had experienced at the first moment of the crisis; 
and it is only after losses have reached their height, 
that events have proved thatour agriculture and our 
commerce, as well as our manufacturing industry, 
are not only paralysed, but brought to the brink of 


tion,” &c. &e. 


ruin, that his imperial majesty formed the up 
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component of pħyluction, invariably moving with it 
in adverse or favorable circumstances, and sharing 
all its fluctuations as an indivisible whole. Thus it 
is that the British government, as the natural guar 
dian of the people: 

1. Protect the wages of their operatives and la- 
borers against debasement from foreign labor, by all 
means in their power. Hence the origin of their 
corn laws, which may serve as their definition of the 
free trade doctrine, as applied to themselves. 

2. Use every exertion to open new markets by in- 
culcating throughout the world their principles of 
free trade, as applied to foreign countries, that their 
operatives by debasement of foreign labor, may mo- 
nopolize such labor, in order to secure their surplus 
production against losses which would otherwise ren- 
der such surplus a dead weight. And so it is, that 
Great Britain not being able to compete with foreign 
agriculture for corn, prohibits foreign corn, that the 
products of her agriculture may be free from debase- 
ment by foreign labor; and thatas nothing but the aid 
derived from restrictive regulations and prohibitions, 
Sas McCulloch), will be effectual “to prevent the 

estruction of foreign manufactures by British ope- 
ratives in all markets equally accessible to both par- 
ties.” The free trade contemplated by her, as be- 
fore said, is the free introduction in all markets of her 
manufactures, whereby her operatives, by their superiority 
in the art, will be able to effect the total destruction of all 
competition. 
he British manufacturer, fecling safe at home 
against debasement by foreign labor, protects himself 
against over production and its sequence, debasement; 
by resorting to foreign markets for the disposal of his 
surplus, which surplus is there sold without any re- 
ference to its cost of production, as evidenced by the 
New York vendue sales throughout every year. 
The operation of this surplus is the same as that of 


The remedy applied by the emperor of Russia gold used by the besiezer to debase the besieged into 


was exactly that pointed out by McCulloch, to wit: 
restrictive regulations and prohibilions, with which the 
present Russian tariff abounds. And indeed that is 


| 
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a surrender, not otherwise obtainable; let the surren- 
der take place, and then the gold is made to be re- 
turned with compound interest. Our manufactures 


Europe. Can we then expect from Europe free) the true meaning of free trade. Home trade, judi- have not to compete with British manufactures at 


trade in exchange for our free trade? 

Indeed, if France were pee in this condition, ' 
that she had to sacrifice all her Parisian bankers, or 
debase her manual labor 5 centimes, I would say, 
without hesitation, sacrifice your bankers; because, 
on the part of the bankers, it would only be a loss of 
wealth, whilst on the part of the operatives, it would 
be a lossof subsistence. Society can live without 
wealth, whilst it cannot sustain itself without food; 
the one is a matter of vanity, the other a matter of: 
life. 


If the United States were to be reduced to the 
same alternative towards England, and she had to | 
part with her navy, or with her working power by | 
the effect of debasement, a mode of destruction as |! 
rapid as any other, if not more so, I would say again; 
give up our navy, however proud we may be of it; be- 
cause, without our working power, it would be a use- 
less expense, beyond our means to bear, and because 
we would have nothing worth keeping, our liberty | 
being gone; whilst, by retaining our working power, | 
we would soon be able to build another navy. | 

The theory of free trade, by Adam Smith, is a 
complete refutation of his own doctrine before quot- 
ed. In penning the one, he was the economist of 
Great Britain; in pennn the other, he was the 
economist of the world. Let usnow hear Eugland, 
through her McCulloch, page 419. 

“Our establishments for spinning, weaving, print- 
ing, bleaching, &c. are infinitely more complete and 

erfect than any that exist elsewhere; the division of 
abor in them is carried to an incomparably greater 
extent; the workmen are trained from infancy to in- 
dustrious habits, and have attained that peculiar 
dexterity and slight of hand in the performance of 
their several tasks, that can only be attained by long 
and unremitted application to the same employment. 
Why, then, having all these advantages on our side, 
should we not keep the start we have gained? Every 
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other people that attempt to set up manufactures, 
must obviously labor under the greatest difficulties, 
as compared with us. Their estalishments cannot, 
at first, be sufficiently large to enable the division of 
employments to be carried to any considerable ex- 
tent; at the same time that expertness in manipula- 
tion, and in the details of the various processes, can 
only be attained by slow degrees. It appears, there- 
fore, reasonable to conclude that such new begin- 
ners, having to withstand the competition of those 
who have already arrived ata very high degree of 
perfection in the art, must be immediately driven 
out of every market equally accessible to both par- 
ties; and that nothing but the aid derived from restrictive 
regulalions and prohibitions, will be effectual to prevent 
the total destruction of their establishments,” &e. 

Thus it is self-evident that the free trade contem- 


plated and her economists, was the mo- 


by 


ciously guarded against the debasement by foreign com- 


petition, whereby the labor of the operative is protected, 


his wages depending upon the value of his labor. And, 
this is in strict accordance with Adam Smith’s doc-: 


“that the home market is the most 


trine, for he says 
l markets; and that whatever tends 


important of a 


,to diminish the number of artificers and manufac- ; I 
| 1793—Iron, duty or protection to 


turers, tends to diminish the home market.” 
McCulloch, (page 443,) estimates the quantity of 


cotton consumed in G. Britain, at 240,000,000 Ibs. ` 


which, when manufactured, he values at €34,000,000 
sterling. 

This amount he distributes as follows: 
Raw material, 240,000,000 

Ibs. at 7d. £7,000,000 


spinners, bleachers, &c. 
Wages of 100,000 engi- 

neers, machine makers, 

smiths, joiners, &c. 


18,000,000 


Wages of 800,000 weavers, | 


ers, wages of superinten- 
dence, sums to purchase 
coals, &c. 6,000,000 
————. £34,000,000 
From which it is seen that of the above 34,000,000 
pounds sterling of manufactured cottons, the pro- 
ducers of that commodity receive 7.34 
The operatives thereupon, 21.34 
Whilst the masters for the interest on their 
capital, the expenses of superintendence, 
of coals, &c. only receive, 6.54 
The same proportions are applicable to the United 
States, not only for cotton, but also for all other ma- 
nufacturers. Ís it not then self-evident, that by far 
the largest interest involved in the tariff question, is 
that of our laborers and operatives, who, for politi- 


3,000,000 | 
Frofits of the manufactur- | 


cost of production, but with the surplus of those ma- 
nufactures at debased prices. Tie free trade advocated 
by Great Britain, is the gold of the besiegers. 

And now for the proposition that hizh prices are 
not a forced consequence of a taritf when judiciously 
laid, but the reverse. 

Examples: Niles’ Register, vol. 44, U. S. 


home operatives, $15 00 per ton. 
1816—Do. do. reduced to 9 00 . 
1824—Do. do. increased to 18 00 i 
1832—Do. do. do. to 22 40 sé 


1793—Current value per ton in the 
home market, $90a 95 per ton. 


1816—Do. do. do. 110a 120 “ 
1824—Do. do. do. 90 af 
1832—Do. do. do. 80 n 


From which it is seen, that as home operatives 
have been protected against the debasement of their 
labor, home prices have ruled low; that as that pro- 
tection has been decreased, home prices have ruled 
high. And the reason of this is obvious. 

Our great competitor is England. She enters fo- 
reign markets with her surplus production or labor, 
whilst at home we have to meet her with our full la- 
bor. She fights for conquest, we fight for freedom; 
if she fail, she only suffers in her surplus, her home 
labor remaining untouched by forcign labor. On the 
contrary, if she succeed, our home labor is prostrated 
or destroyed, and her operatives take the place of 
our operatives. Then she dictates her terms, and 
then the consumers are made to pay the expenses of 
the war witha vengeance, and their folly for swal- 
lowing the bait presented by the magic word “free 
trade.” The whole of this working is simple: sup- 

ose the cost of production of iron to be, both in Eng- 
and and the United States, $75 per ton, and the 


calor other purposes, are used by the designing to quantity required annually, for our home consump- 
throw odium upon the masters, the ruin of whom tion, 150,000 tons, all supplied hy our own mines and 
would immediately carry ruin to these very labor- workshops; suppose, also, the duly to be taken off or 
ers and operatives? , reduced to a trifle, England, with 10 to 20,000 tons 


The protection of home labor by a judicious tariff, ' 
does not produce high prices, but the very reverse, as 
is fully evidenced by our commercial history. 

A few examples become here necessary, but first | 
of all it is well that the modus operandi of the British 
manufacturer should be well understood. Home 
trade is the best, so says Adam Smith, and so is the 
truth, equally applicable to the American and British 
manufacturers. To the home market, therefore, the 
manufacturer looks for his profits, and to foreiga 
markets for his surp!us production. This surplus, 
the loss what it may, must be forced into consump- 
tion, for accumulation is death to production—to ; 
force consumption at home is to debase production in ' 
its best market—to debaso uction is to debase 
the labor of the operatives; being an essen! ai! 


at most, could debase prices $25, which would carry 
ruin to our workshops, and turn adrift our own ope- 
ratives, whilst opening a large field for her own. 

What is true regarding iron is equally true when 
applied to any other manufactured article in the U. 
States. Supply and demand must ever be the go- 
verning rule of prices; increase or diminish the su 
ply one per cent. and prices may fall or advance 
per cent. below or above the cost of production; 
which, the moment the equilibrium is deranged, 
ceases to influence prices, which are then ruled by 
speculation. 

Niles’ Register, page 7, vol. 42. 

1818—Plain cottons, made of yarn No. 14, phi 
ing 1)b. per 3 yards, 23 cts. per yard; 1841—de. 
do. do. do. 10} cts. do. 
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For the last ten years, our southern planters have 
not been paying, for the very same goods, which form 
the great bulk of cotton manufactures, required by 
the people, more than 10} a 11 cents; and they can- 


not be produced cheaper and of better qnality in Eng- 
land, for she can hardly compete with us in Mexico 
and South America, whose markets we enter upon a 
footing of equality. 

So it ig with all kinds of iron works. Our engines 
and locomotives not only take the lead in the West 
Indies, but also find favorable markets in Russia, for 
which we now hold large orders. Let the enquiry be 
applied to any other article of American manufacture 
or produce, and the same result will be arrived at. 

Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, in a speech to 
congress, in 1830, has maintained ‘‘that a tax on im- 
ports eventually falls on the producer of the exports, 
and is consequently equivalent to a taxon these ex- 

rts.” 

This proposition has been adopted by a large por- 
tion of the south as an incontrovertible truth—hence 
the war which has ever since been waged against the | 
tariff, to which it has become so popular to attribute 
all the distress of the agricultural interests, yet, con-| 
stituted as our government is, a little reflection would ' 
have shown how much akin is that war to that so| 
beautifully told of the “limbs against the stomach,” | 
and unfortunately for us, we have arrived at that pe- 
riod of our democracy, when we may deduce from 
our own history, the moral lesson contained in that. 
allegory. ‘Tacitus has said: 

“Pauci prudentia honesta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis | 
discernunt.” | 
How applicable these words of the great Latin histo- ` 
rian to our present would be statesmen! The dac-' 
trine of Mr. McDufe to be true would have requir- 
ed a correlative, to wit: That the producers of cot- 
ton, tobacco, &c. &c. should have been the only con- 
sumers of the merchandise received in exchange 
therefor. Is itso? Yet said the Southern Review 
for November, 1331, speaking of the position assum- 
ed by Mr. McDuffie: “We have never seen even a 
plausible attempt to answer it.” Why Mr. Review- 
er’ Because it required no answer—the proposition 
was false; it carried with it its own condemnation.— 
It is hardly necessary to say that the cotton planter 
selling $30,000 of cotton and consuming only $3,000 
of foreign commodities, and this is a very large al- 
lowance, pays only duties on $3,000, whilst the other 
consumers of the union pay upon $27,000. This is, 
however, assuming that high prices are a forced con- 
sequence of the tariff, to which I by no means agree. 
et us now enquire how far duties on foreign im- 
portations influence pricesat home. This is the text 
of most of the violent appeals to the passions of the 
people, by our stump orators, and by many and many 
of our great politicians in congress—indeed we have 
come to that, that it may be said, asin the time of 
Aristophanes, ‘‘do not touch that stump, an orator 
will jump out of it” The people are appealed to, to. 
put down the infamous duties upon those commodi- ' 
ties emphatically called ‘necessaries of life”—those 
taxes upon the labor of the poor—and the feelings of 
the ignorant are worked upon, in exactly the same | 


whilst for machinery equally good, and equally pow- 
erful, they have now only to pay from four to four 
thousand five hundred dollars—and all this has been 
brought about by that so much abused and so little 
understood tariff. Let any honest cotton planter, 
with Mr. McDuffie’s doctrine before him, take a full 
account of foreign manufactures used by him for his 
negroes and plantation utensils, and my word for it 
he will find the amount under $1,000 even with a 
ang of 100 hands—and supposing the value of these 
oreign goods to be enhanced 30 per cent. by the 
tariff, he will see that his contribution towards the 
expenses of the federal government is a mere trifle 
—and it is for this that the country must be agitat- 
ed—that the harmony of our union must be jeopard- 
ed—nay that our union itself is threatened to per- 
ish! 

Let us now see the operations of the tariff upon 
necessaries of life, or rather articles agreed to be so 
considered by habit; for I contend that, thanks to that 
monster, the very naming of which drives certain 
demagogues into hysterics, we could now live within 
ourselves, in the middle of abundance, if it became 
necessary so to do; and that is the only rational mean- 
ing of “freedom.” 

Niles’ Register, vols. 1, 5 and 44. 
1811—Cofftee—duty 5 cts.—Cur. pres. in the U. S. 16c. 

66 &¢ 


1813— “ —* si Qe, 
20 a 29, Tn 13 66 66 « “u Wc. 
99 a 30, “ (13 66 u rT) 12:c! 
1831 “* —“ Qs. E “o 12;e! 
1832— 6 K lct. rT} Z t 13c! 
1833— “ —“ free “ as «o 13e! 
33 4 4], (Z 66 “u & “ “«llal?że! 


These are not theories but facts! You anti-tariff 
men of all parties, answer this plain question. Did 
the free admission of coffee in the United States en- 
hance its value in Cuba, or diminish the cost of it to 
that good pcople to whom you devote all the power 
of your lungs? Had you given less freedom to 
your tongues and more time to your hands, you 
would have discoverd that the low prices of cof- 
fee, compared to the current value of sugars in 
1811, had induced the planters of Cuba to give the 
preference to the latter over the former culture; the 
natural consequence was a decrease of production 
and increase of price, which gradually attained the 
enormous rate of 27 cents. per pound. In the mean- 
time, however, coffee having become the golden 
article, planters returned to it, and its cultivation 
was increased to such an extent, that prices sudden- 
ly gave way as here shown, and have not since re- 
covered, notwithstanding its admission, duty free, in 
the United States—-and as to our would be popu- 
lace, they are paying as much for it as in 1830, 
when the government was collecting five cents. per 
pound. 

The excess of production of any commodity what- 
ever over the wants of consumption, carries with it 
a depreciation far beyond that excess. Prices must 
evcr be ruled by supply and demand, as exchanges 
by gold and silver, and whenever otherwise, take care 
of the squall, it may soon become a tornado. 


Despair is blind—South Carolina in its agricultural 
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Crops of the Mississippi Valley and Alabama. 
New Orleans, Circular 1st Oct. 
1840—New Orleans, 962,438 bales. 
Alabama, 446,807 bales. 


1,409,245 bales!!! 


1840—Total crop of the U. S. 1,171,293 bales!!! 
Imports of Great Britain—Holt’s Circular, lst Janua- 


ry, 1841. 

1820, 458,736 bales. 
1830, 793,605 bales. 
1840, 1,415,341 bales!!! 


A few plain questions here again naturally pre- 
sent themselves for the anti-tariff gentry. Was there 
no tariff when cotton in 1817, two years after the 
peace, was selling in Liverpool at 233d for uplands? 
Had there been any material change to that tariff, 
when cotton, in 1822, declined to 53a 8)? And when 
in 1824, it advanced to 9a 103, and 1825, to 16? a 
195? and when, in 1826, it receded to 6 a 83, and in 
1827 it fell to 41a 7;? What have you gained by 
the compromise bill—a bill, the very name of which 
ought to put the nation to the blush—a bill which is 
a flagrant violation of the constitution, for it cannot 
be put into operation without destroying the uniform- 
ity of duties? In 1832, cottons were selling in Liv- 
erpool at 5; a 8, and 6} a 9d; and in 1840, at 45 a 
8;, and 6 a 9d!! 

South Carolina did not study her interest, whilst 
she was preparing to resistthe federal government, 
she ought to have suddenly turned her forces against 
the cotton fields of Alabama, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, and destroyed some 5 or 600,000 bales of cot- 
ton, and then Uplands would have immediately ad- 
vanced in Liverpool to 23d, and even more! But to 
the point; the above tables shew: 


That the extraordinary increase in 1826 of our cot- 
ton crops, depressed prices for the 5 years ending in 
1830 to an average of 63. 

That the crops from 1831 to 1836 having presented 
Hg ene variation, average prices advanced 

That the large crops of 1837 and 1838 again re- 
duced prices, the average prices for these two years 


i having only been 7}. 


That the crop of 1839 having been a comparative- 
ly small one, prices again advanced to an average of 
83, notwithstanding the perturoation caused in Eng- 


| land by a short crop of grain. 


That with the large crop of 1840, again came de- 
preciation, average prices having receded to 7d. 
And all this is easily accounted for without touch- 


jing the unfortunate tariff: 1815 to 1820 were the 
i golden days of the cotton planter and manufacturer, 


both using their utmost exertions to work their mines, 
until at length debasement, inherent to over supply, 
, began to show itself. To meet this great destroyer 
‘of industry, the manufacturer applied himsclf most 
‘diligently and ingeniously to improve his machinery, 
and to increase his works s» as to invite consumption 
by lowering prices, quantities making up for dilte- 
rence of profits. In this his success was wonderful. 
‘On the other hand, the planter, to meet the depreci- 


manner as are those of the famished populace of old distress assailed its best friend, “the tariff”—that | ation i ; 

Era nn l hat | ation in the value of his cotton, applied h 
Europe, by designing politicians. Have we a popu-: friend which freed our beloved union from foreign ‘ increase his crops, that quantity might oe ae 
Jace? ls there not food here in abundance for every ' dependence—its real enemies were the lands of Ala- difference in prices—exhausted lands were abandon- 


man that will work for it? Are we not a people pos- ; 
sessing equal rights—equal privileges? É 
profession—one public office closed against the son 
of the humblest citizen? Are we not free? How is 
it then that the good people of these United States 


suffer themselves to be lowered down and assimilated . Crops of the United 
to the starving populace of Europe, by their stump i 


demagogues and congress speech spinners? 


Unfortunately, when party feelings predominate in į 1515 
a country, principles are soon made to make room ' 


for men—real patriots are discarded, and the ignor- 
ant becomes the tool of the designing—action, 
through rules deduced from experience, is réplaced 


by agitation and idle theories—the most palpable: 
truths are denied, and honesty, talent and patriotism ! 
are driven out of every public office by calumny and! 1823 
detraction. The demoralization in the government: 
carries demoralization among the people, until the! rae 


whole becomes a mass of corruption. 
But to return to the tariff and its influence upon 
prices in our home market—it has already been shown 


that the very same cotton goods fur which our cotton | 


planters had to pay 28 cents in 1818, have been cur- 
rent these last ten years at and under 11 cents. 
Coarse woollens have been declining in the same pro- 

rtion. Had it not been for the fostering action of 
the tariff, our cotton Planters would have had to pay 
for the engines they use for ginning their cotton 50 

r cent. more than they now pay for the very same 
article to our own manufacturers. It must be yet in 
the recollection of our sugar planters, that the first 
engines and mills used by them were imported from 


England, and that their cost was 9 to $10,000— 


- 


bama, of Mississippi and Louisiana. This is the 


cotton: 
Niles’ Regrister, vol. 44, Holt's Liverpool Prices 
Current of Ist January, 1841. 
Value of Upland in the 


. States. Live mar 
1814 17,316,479 lbs. 23 u3id. 
82,943,747 18 u25 
1816 81,747 116 17 al 
1517 83,649,328 20a 23} 
1818  92.471,178 194022 
1319 87,997.045 121019; 
"$820 127,560,152 or ab’t 319,665 bls. 11 a13; 
: 1821 124.893.405 10 all} 
11522 144 675,095 Ja 8 
173.723,270 6iu B 847103 
1324 142.369 663 7a 8} a10; 
| 76.419 907 6 a 9; 16319; 
8¥6 204.535.415 53a 62 6 a 8} 
1827 294,310,115 4ia 6} 63a 7 
' 1828 210,590,463 5'a 63 Gju 7} 
| 1329 261,937.186 43a 6f 5247 
1630 293,459,102 or ab’t 746,147 bls. 63a 7 63a 73 


Value of Upland tn the 


New Orleans — Valley 


of the Mississippi. Liverpool market. 
1831 428,876 b 5a74 63a 8d. 
153% 349,795 Bia 8 63a 9 
1533 411 104 6lu 9 93u14 
| 1334 461,647 73a10 gall 
| 1835 529,734 Gial2 Obal 4 
1836 495,610 7al? 94014 
601.346 4ła 7 Tial 
! 1833 739,246 5 a9} 64010 
| 1829 580.298 53a 8al 
1840 960,078 44a 83 6a 9 


ed for more fertile soil, and Georgia, Carolina, Vir 


there one’ proper place for a brief account of the workings of pinia and Maryland soon saw their working power 


pona removing to the virgin forests and rich al- 
luvial soil of Mississippi and Alabama, where it was 
soon ascertained that one hand could produce per 
annum 6 and in some places even 10 bales of cotton, 
. whilst 2, and at most 3, could hardly be obtained in 
| the best ficlds on the Atlantic shore. This really pros 
duced a revolution in the culture of cotton. 

The whole crop of cotton in the United States, as 


above shewn, amounted in 1820 to 319,655 bales. 
During the 10 years ending in 1830, 
it increased to 746,147 “ 


And during the 10 years ending in ; 


1840, it gradually reached 2,171,293 “ | 

The valley of the Mississippi alone, during the la 
year, producing upwards of 216,000 bales more tha 
the whole crop of the United States in 1830, an 
the Mississippi and Alabama together producing 
1,409,345 bales, or 1,089,990 bales more than thg 
total crop of the United States in 1820! and 663,094 
bales more than the total crop of the United Stated 
in 1830!!! i 


h 
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placed at its door—that depreciation has been the| That an over supply in 


natural consequence of excessive production—the 
same cause would have produced exactly the same 
eflect in any other exchangeable commodity, in gold 
itself; as before said, whilst 1 per cent. less than the 
quantity of commodities required for the consump- 
tion of the world, may produce an advance of 20, 
30, and even 50 per cent. on the cost of production; 
1 per cent. more may produce a debasement in ex- 
actly the same ratio. On the stability of the value 
of labor, depends the stability and well-being of 
a people. There can be no stability of the value of 
bor. without stability in the value of production, of 
which labor is a vital component. It is, therefore, 
an imperative duty with government to protect labor 
and production against all excess that may produce 
debasement. 

-Were British manufactures, freed from effective 
taxation, to be poured into our markets, so as to bring 
our own manufacturers to throw their hands upon 
agriculture, which ın its turn, would feel the morbid 
influence of debasement, the only effect would be to 
transfer the clothing power from our workshops to 
those of Europe, in lieu of the increased consump- 
tion, whereby the Carolina planter expected an ad- 
vance in his cotton of 50a100 per cent. The value 
of production can only advance in the ratio of con- 
sumption, and surely the placing in the hands of 
England of the working power of America, would 
not have added asingle consumer to the general con- 
sumption, but it would have produced this effect: 
England would have acquired a monopoly; cotton 
would have continued to be debased or to advance in 
the ratio of excess or short production, compared to 
consumption, and the great monopolist would have 
made us pay for the $50,000,000 of cotton manufac- 
tures we now produce for our annual consumption, 
20, 30, and even 50 per cent. more than we now pay 
to our own people. And, suppose, for argument 
sake, that Carolina could be benefitted 41,000,000 
by this transfer of power; well, England might pay 
her such a bonus, whilst she would be, thereby, se- 
curing to herself an annual profit, which, at pleasure, 
she might increase to 10, 15, and even $25,000,000. 
But what would be just towards the Carolina planter, 
would be equally so towards every other cultivator, 
and thus gradually the debasement in our manu- 
factures of all sorts would throw us at the mercy 
of Europe for the 4350,000,000 of merchandise we 
now manufacture for our own annual consumption. 
And to pay for this enormous sum, what would we 
have? Our cotton! We have it now, and Europe 
can no more do without it than without the coals of 
its mines. Tobacco! We are almost the exclusive 
suppliers of that article. Flour! England will not re- 
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1766, 1777, 17801782, 1792, 1803, 1804, 1819, 1824, 


1838, comp’d to 1837, of 415,081 1829, 1832, 1833, 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839; and that 


Produced a decline of 12 2) during 1837 and 1833, it was necessary to employ 
That a short supply in men to shove the dead bodies into the rapid part of 
1839, com’d to 1838, of 599,517 the Ganges; the polluted land was covered with car- 
Produced an advance of 11 i casses; the average destruction was 10,000 per month; 
That a short supply in it is doubtful if terminated at the present moment.” 
1840, com’d to 1839, of 724,764 Thus it is evident that the trade in India is a mono- 
Produced an advance of 18ttt poly—that its free cultivators have to give one-half 


of their yearly income to the government, to build 
forts to keep them in awe; and that the other half 
remains at the mercy of the ledger and sword mer 
chants, whereby the income of the poor cultivator is 
reduced to hardly 3 pence per day, about 6 cents, and 
famine is almost his constant visiter. 

And it was to carry out these mog philantropic 
views of Great Britain, that the would be philantro- 
pists of the United States were appealed to, and that 
the doctrines of free trade and abolition were placed 
in their hands for circulation! That American citi- 
zens have been found to remove to the East Indies, 
in order to teach to the free operatives of that cous- 
try the culture of cotton, and the art of separating the 
seed from the staple. Whata strange association! 
John Bull to employ the American cotton planter to 
destroy the American manufactures; and to employ 
the American abolitionists to destroy American cot- 
tons, and the whole of the diabolical plan to be in 
successful operation! What has become of the 
American feeling which in former days carried the 
American farmer to the heights of Bunker Hill? Are. 
we already arrived at the close of that glorious be- 
ginning? 

Another example, and one of great interest to 
Louisiana, to prove that supply and demand rule 
prices, and I have done. 

Average prices of Cuba Muscovado sugars during 
a period of 10 years.— ( Havana Prices Current). 
1830— 6 a 8 reals per arroba—3 a4 cents per lb. 

ry 6c «6 


Or 100 per cent. on the average prices of 1839tff 

And during the whole of the above period, the 
British tariff remained untouched for sugars, save the 
admission, in 1836, of Bengals for home consump- 
tion. What have you to say to this, anti-tariff ad- 
vocates? 

In 1833 the people of England received for their 
own consumption, from their own possessions, 
4,184,964 cwts. of sugars, for which they paid 
£6,850,566. 

In 1840, the emancipation of the West Indies re- 
duced the annual supply of Great Britain 954,286 
cwls. and the people had to pay for 3,210,678 cwts. 
about £9,385,115 st’g. 

Was this the effect of the tariff, or of supplies and 
demand? But, may say the advocates of free trade— 
let England admit foreign sugars, and that commodity 
will be as cheap as ever. But she will do no such 
thing, because— 

1. She would thereby complete the ruin of her 
West India proprietors. 

2. She would be thwarting her own prospects in 
the east. 

And even if she were to admit foreign sugars for 
home consumption, it would be under a heavier tariff 
than ever adopted in the United States and the effect 
of such a measure would be to advance the price of 
sugars by their being made scarcer in other parts. 
The free trade advocated by her, she has always taken 
and will ever take very good care not to put in prac- 


tice. She is too patriotic to act otherwise. This as i ' T 

doctrine she has launched forth to the world, that she CN Ha j “s ss 31039 “ a 
might, by debasement of foreign labor obtain the | 1833 4a 6 « s a3 “s « 
monopoly of the manufacturing power, (see McCul- | 1834— 524 7! “ T 21433 « “u 
loch, page 419) and her emancipation of the West! 1835— S'a gi T rr 4 a4: “ “« 
India slaves has had no other object than the destruc- | 189336—121a]4 “ “ Glag!!! « 6 
tion of the cotton power of the United States, that | 1837— 5.4 8 « “u Qag “ “ 
through her East India possessions she may obtain | 1838— 7 @ 8: “ & 3104! “ rr 
the monopoly of that important commodity. Do you | 1839— 614 gi u T a4 T “ 
doubt this? Read sir Robert Peel’s speech at Tam-| Importations of foreign sugars in the U. States dur- 


worth: “Our possessions,” (says the baronet), “inthe | ing a period of 10 years.—( Official reports to congress). 
1830 e a š : ; 


ceive it, notwithstanding her frec trade doctrines, and 
for a very good reason: it would debase her agricul- 
ture, and make her dependent on others for food; 
which is slavery in its worst condition. 

Sugar. This article furnishes another striking 
proof of the effects of supply and demand; and to it the 
attention of our representatives in congress should be 
specially called. 

“Report to the house of commons, 5th May, 1841. 
Importations for home consumption: 


sugar, the produce of slave labor.” 

What will be the action of the British government 
the moment they can obtain even a reasonable supply 
of cotton from their East India freemen? Why the 
British markets will be as effectually closed against 


W eee depo ae a tas ae American cottons, the produce of slave labor, as they 
e . . ° . ar t ` ’ 

1823—-3,655,612 599,352 41 84, 9 7 ribs ve A io against foreign sugars, the produce of 
1834—3,344,244 5, »400,104) And you, abolitionists, do you wish to know who 
1835—3,523,948 558,237 4,082,185! are those freemen of the east? D n McCulloch’s Dic- 
1836—3,600,517 497,303 155,229 4,250,049) tionary, which in the imperial house of commons, is 
1837—3,305,233 537,961 296,679 4,139,878 | considered as high authority, and there you will find 
1833—3,521,434 604,671 423,854 4,554,959 | the following lines under the head of ‘East India 

1839—2,823,931 612,586 518,925 3,955,442; company:” 
1840—2,202,833 545,009 482,836 3,250,618 The claims of the company are founded on mono- 
Ave’rge prices! poly of trade; it being necessary to maintain forts, 
Increase. Decrease. of W. India su-| factories, &c., under the Mahomedan government, 
gars in Sept. | the great produce of the soil was divided into equal 
cwi. cwt. each year. | shares between the ryots or cultivators, and the go- 
1833 32s. 103d. |vernment. We regret we are not able to say that 
1834 215,140 29 10} the British government has made any material deduc- 
1835 317,919 37 2 tions from this enormous assessment. Theculivators 
1736 167,864 3552 throughout Hisdostan are wretched—their only object 
1837 100,171 41 4} is subsistence—if they succeed in this they are satis- 
1838 415,081 N 2 fied. Indeed, Mr. Colebrook tells us that the condi- 
1839 599,517 40 2i tion of ryots is inferior to that of a hired laborer, who 
1840 724,764 58 2 derives the miserable pittance of 2 annas, or about 3 
Which shows an over sup- nce a day, wages. The company carries a sword 
ply in 1834, compared in one hand and a ledger in the other. In India, a 
to 1833, of . 215,140 cwts. commercial resident, with a large establishment of 
Produced a decline of 3s. id. | servants under him, some of them intended for coer- 
That a short supply in cive purposes, is stationed in all considcrable towns, 
1835, compared to 1834, of 317,810 and it has been stated, and by no less authority than 
Produced an advance of 7 11; the marquis of Wellesley, that the intimation of a 
That an over supply in wish from the company’s resident, is always received 
1836, compared to 1835, of 167,864 as a command by the native producers and manufac- 

Produced a decline of 8} turers.” 

That a shopt supply in Now turn over to Mr. O’Connell’s speech in the 
1837, comp'd to 1836, of 100,171 house of commons, of the 13th February jast, and 
Produced an advance of 103 you will see “that famine desolated India in the years 


East Indies, offer the means of acquiring a supply of $4,636,342 
sugar to an almost indefinite extent. În this case 1831 . ; : 4,910,877 
we need not run the risk of forfeiting the character) 1832 : ; : 2,933 638 
we have already acquired at such an immense sacri-| 1833 . : , 4,755,856 
fice, by the abolition of slavery and the slave trade,| 1834 f 5,538,425 
for we have a prop of an increased supply of su-| 1835 6,806,625 
gar from the West Indies, [doubtful] and a new sup-| 1836 , . 12.5147181 
ly from the East Indies, produced by free labor.) 3837 . N p 7,203,206 
hese considerations lead me to the conclusion that} 1838 . ; 7,586,825 
it is not necessary to open the markets of England to] 1839 . 6,970,240 


McCulloch estimates the total product of sugar annually 
to be 508,000 tons, say 1,143,000,000 lbs. The average 
product of Louisiana is about 70,000 hhds. or 70,000,000 
lbs. or a fraction under 6 1-5th of the whole product. Yet 
trifling as this appears to be, an early winter at the close 
of 1835 having reduced the crop of Louisiana to 25,000 
hhds. prices for 1836 immediately advanced from 5 to 6 
cents, the usual price in New Orleans, to 11 cents, and in 
Cuba, where the crop had been a large one, from 4 and 4} 
cenis, to 6! and 7 cents!! and the importations of foreign 
sugars into the United States that year amounted to 
$12,514,713!!! say $5,708,093 more than any previous 
year, for which the people had to pay specie, for the extra 
import from the West Indies could not have created there 
an extra demand for our provisions, and provisions are 
nearly the only articles takenin exchange for the coffee and 
sugar we import. The season from 1836 to 1837 was 


favorable to Louisiana; an average crop was produced, 


and again prices receded to 5a 6 cents in New Orleans, 
and in Cuba to 33 a 4 cents, and our imports from foreign 
countries fell short of the previous year $9,311,512, the 
difference being supplied by our own labor. 

Again, I repeat, what do you say to all this, anti- 
tariff advocates? It has been shown in a previous 
paper, that per statement in the house of commons, 
a short supply of 954,286 cwts. compared to the or- 
dinary supply of 4,184,964 cwts. required for the 
consumption of Great Britain, advanced prices near- 
ly 100 per cent. and it is now secn that a short sup- 
ply of about 45,000 hhds. compared to the ordinary 
crops of Louisiana, advanced prices in Havana about 
60 per cent. and in the United States for Louisiana 
sugars abont 100 per cent.!! and that to supply this 
deficiency the rak p of the United States had to ex- 
por pasina of specie to pay for the sugars re- 
quired. 


These are not idle theories but facts for the medi- 


tation of legislators! , 
The planters of Louisiana under the faith of the 


protection granted to home labor in 1816, and rely- 


ing upon a continuation of the same rate of duties, 
so long as it was necessary to raise a revenue through 
imports from foreign countries, s Gradually invested 
Jarge amounts in the culture of sugar cane—in 
1828 the number of estates then numbering 308— 
was increased to 698, which required a further out- 
lay of $16,000,000, making a total outlay of upwards 
of $50,000, voo. In 1832, the quantity of foreign 
sugars required for our home consumption, was re- 
duced to a little less than $3,000,000—a few years 
more and, Louisiana could have been able to supply 
the union with the whole quantity required for home 
consumption; but England, ever jealous of our pros- 
perity, was at work, and the compromise bill came 
upon the poor sugar planter as a clap of thunder. 
And what has been the effect? One hundred and 
fifty-six sugar estates have already been turned into 
rice and cotton fields, and the country is now paying 
nearly $4,000,000 more for foreign sugars per an- 
num. Let the work of destruction contemplated by 
those who considered our glorious union a secondary 
condition, compared to the attainment of their end, 
be carried into full effeet, and the consumers of su- 
gars, and the cotton and rice planters will be made to 
suffer with a vengeance for the madness of our theo- 
rists. The moment we become dependent upon the 
West Indies for our sugars, we shall have to submit 
to the old prices of 11 and 12 cents, and to export 
12 to $15,000,000, if not more, to pay for the same; 
and who can predict the decline in the price of cotton 
and rice, by the transfer from the culture of the su- 

r cane to that of these two articles of 40,000 

ands now employed in the sugar business? There 

is, however, no accounting for the folly of men. A 
representative of Louisiana in congress was scen 
during the last session to vote for the free admission 
of foreign sugars—and that at the very moment when 
in the chamber of deputies in Spain, a proposal was pend- 
ing for the closing of the Cuba and Porto Rico ports 
against the admission of our flour, which now pays a 
duty in those islands of more than cent. per cent over its 
cost of production, say $11 50 per barrel. 

It has often been asserted that the culture of the 
cane was not congenial to Louisiana; this is alto- 

ther an error. Our crops are fully as regular as 
in any partof the West Indians. If we have to 
contend against carly winters, the droughts so com- 
mon in those one are equally fatal to the cane. 
On an average, the Cuba planter produces 6 hhds. 
of sugar to cach working hand. There is nota 
well managed plantation in Louisiana, that does not 
yield on an average, an equal number of hhds. to 
each hand. The great advantage of the Cuba over 
the Louisiana planter, is not, as generally believed, 
in the climate, but in the difference of value of his 
hands and of expenses to support them. In Louisia- 
na, a good field hand is worth $1,000, and is provid- 
ed with two meals of beef or pork per day through- 
out the year, besides corn, whiskey, tobacco, and 
two suits of clothes per annum, the cost of all which 
is about ie on a well regulated plantation. In Cu- 
ba a good field hand only costs $400—requires little 
orno clothing, aud lives chiefly on roots and bana- 
nas, which are of a spontaneous growth. And this 
is the reason why sugar cannot be produced in Loui- 
siana below 5 cents. whilst 4 cents is said to be 
about the cost of production in Cuba. Indeed, it 
cannot be denied that the reduction in the duty on 
foreign sugars has been a bounty to slave traders. 
Let the slave trade be effectually put down, and then 
Louisiana sugars will require little or no protection, 
but until then it is needed, and whether considered 
in a national point of view, or a3 a matter of sheer 
justice to Louisiana, it cannot be refused without 
gross injustice. 


It appears to me, thatif party feelings could be 
made to yield to patriotism—if representatives could 
open their eyes to all-the evils grown out of our 
feuds—to the shattered condition of our constitution 
—to the disgrace attached to the American name 
throughout the world—if they could see how high 
we once stood among the nations of the earth, how 
low we now stand!—if, in fine, in presence of cala- 
misties so great, they could be made to reflect that a 
trust has been placed in their hands, awful, if be- 
trayed—partaking almost of divinity, if faithfully 
and nobly fulfilled: a nation’s welfare! 

They would soon arrive at the conviction: 

Ist. That to the benign influence of the tariff we 
owe our emancipation from foreign dependence, 
which is freedom. 

2d. That as a revenue is to be raised to carry on 
our government, the general welfare of the union 
requires that such revenue should be so arranged as 
to afford encouragement to our manufactures and 
agriculture, that our labor may not be debased by 
foreign Jabor. 

3. That by protecting our sugars against debase- 
ment by foreign sugars, we not only protect that 
branch of industry, but also cotton, rice, and all 


other agricultural products that c can be raised in the 
southern states; by the simple reason, that should 
the want of effectual protection compel our sugar 
planters to abandon the culture of the cane, the 
40,000 hands now employed by them would carry 
depreciation i in cotton, rice or any other agricultural 
product, by excess of production, whilst the union 
would be placing itself again in the dependence of 
foreign countries for a necessary of life already re- 
quiring 13 to $14,000,000 per annum. That effec- 
tual protection onthe contrary, so that 5 per cent. 
might be reasonably ga Vaal upon for sugars, 
would soon enable the planters of Louisiana to in- 
crease the culture of the cane to the full aunual de- 
mand of the country, say about 250,000,000 of 

ounds, which would require 60,000 hands more, at 
eae who being supplied by the producers of cot- 
ton or any other product, would reduce the excess 
of production in the latter articles,and advance 
their value accordingly. 

4th. That in fine there is not a branch of industry 
in our country which is not directly or indirectly 
benefitted by a tariff judiciously laid, and by far the 
greatest proportion of such benefit is derived by our 
own operatives and laborers. 

Conclusion:—A few queries having been put to the 
author of this paper on the workings of the tariff and 
other points connected with it, he takes this oppor- 
tunity of giving them publicity, together with his an- 
swers, which come as a conclusion of the subject he 
has attempted to treat: 

Query 1. “What are the advantages of cash du- 
ties?” 

In a moral and constitutional point of view, they 
are incalculable: there is not an article of traffic 
which cannot be brought to a fixed rule, as to quali- 
ty, capacity or value, ascertainable on every point, 
so as to work with uniformity. Duties being made 
specific, fraud on the part of the importers is effec- 
tually checked, and uniformity in the law can be 
secured. Duties ad val. on the oath of importers 
are ununiform in their operation, and. open such a 
door to fraud, that 1 venture to say more perjurics 
are committed in one day, in our customs, than 
in all our courts of justice, throughout the union 
in one year. It must be a well known fact to the 
treasury that the very same goods are entered in dif- 
ferent ports at different prices. It was a common 
practice in Manchester, some years ago, to invoice 
ad val. goods at 3 of their value for some of our cus- 
toms; an addition of 50 per cent. indicated the real 
cost to the importer. New York is much more in- 
debted to the ad val. duty and the local partiality of 
its revenue officers for its heavy import trade, than 
to its geographical position. 

Query 2. “What are the advantages of cash duties?” 

Cash duties will most effectually check over trad- 
ing, by putting a stop to excessive importations, 
made, not with a view to a legitimate profit, but for 
the purpose of getting rid of surplus production, 
which being sold without reference to its cost, works 
the debasement of our own labor, or of raising a ca- 
pital out of the credit granted on the duties; a system 
fraught with danger, and which must ever keep any 
commercial community following it, in a feverish 
condition—to this cause, mainly, may be attributed 
the fluctuations in our exchanges. 

Qvery 3. “What duty should be laid on foreign 

sugars?” 

3 Cents on Muscovadoes, and others in proportion. 
And this cannot be considered unreasonable when it 
is observed that by the compromise bill a duty of 25 
cts. on a valuation of 35 cents per square yard is now 
charged on all cotton goods, thus excluding most com- 
pletely from our markets all low goods, which form 
the ? of our cotton manufactures—for instance, sheet- 
ings “of the value of 5d in Manchester, per sq’re yard, 
are equal to the same goods manufactured in Lowell 
for 10 and 11 cents—on such goods the duty is 83 
cents! Our flour, in Havana, as before said, pays a 
duty of $11 50 per bbl. 


Remarks. By cash duties is meant, duties on the: 
delivery of the goods. Should the cash system be. 
adopted—the warehousing system should be at the | 
same time established, and three years be granted to 


the importers to dispose of their goods—the trade of 


the country would soon conform itself to this regula- 


and then duties would be paid by the consumers 
the goods as wanted, which would greatly tend to 
return to Jegitimate business. And as to the revenu 


the falling otf could only be temporary and ofa short ' 
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tion, as in Havana, England, France and other places, many goods were imported by way of the states, he 


a. ‘could arrive at some data as to the duties paid, and 
e, | not otherwise. 


811 
be raised in the modelling the tariff, the following inquiries should be 
made: 

lst. What are articles of luxury? 

2d. What are the articles competing with our 
home manufactures and agriculture? 

3d. What are the rates of duty required to insure 
a remunerating price to the manufacturer and agri- 
culturer, guarding the consumer at the same time 
against artificial prices? 

A tariff based upon such principles, it is believed, 
would soon restore harmony and confidence to the 
nation. 

Neto Orleans, 1st December, 1841. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 

January 6. Petitions, against a repeal of, or in 
relation to the bankrupt law, were presented by 
Messrs. Henderson, Porter, Berrien and Clay. 
Mr. White presented resolutions of the legislature 
of Indiana, asking an appropriation for the continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road. 
Mr. Phelps presented resolutions of the state of 
Vermont, instructing their senators to endeavor to 
procure such amendment of the constitution as will 
restrict the eligibility of the president to one term. 
Also, that the voting for electors of president and 
vice president may take place the same day. 
Also, one which Mr. P. said was of more practical 
importance to the people of the state of Vermont 
than any other, to wit, on the subject of the tariff, 
see Register p. 182, the two first of which were). 

Resolved, That labor, both mental and corporeal, is 
not only the most honorable means, but the only true 
source of wealth. 
Resolved, ‘Vhat it is the duty of our government at all 
times to protect and encourage the industry of our citi- 
zens, by making and enforcing such a tariff of protective 
duties ns will secure our home markets from the desper- 
ate and disastrous floodinys of foreign competition. 
Mr. P. moved that the resolutions be printed, and 
referred to the committee on manufactures. 
Mr. Calhoun said he had no objection to the refe- 
rence or reading of the resolutions which had been 
presented by the senator from Vermont. The first 
resolution affirmed a great truth, and the second was 
notatruth. It was indeed in direct contradiction of 
the sentiment in regard to labor. He hoped the com- 
mittee on manufactures, to which the resolutions 
were referred, would make one inquiry, and that was, 
whether one branch of business was to be protected 
at the expense of another. This was putting down 
one branch of industry at the expense of another, 
and he wished to know if this was to be the action 
of the government. Nothing could be more unjust. 


Mr. Phelps said it was no part of his object, in pre- 
senting the resolutions, to produce a debate in limine 
upon them. Such discussions never resulted in any 
sound or practical good. It was enough for his pur 
pose to discuss the propositions contained in the re- 
solutions at the proper time. He trusted the com- 
mittee on manufactures would give the resolutions 
due consideration, and that they would be enabled to 
report favorably upon them. hen they did this, he 
should feel ready, and even bound, to defend the 
principles contained in the resolutions which he had 
submitted. 


Mr. Calhoun said he was not disposed to debate the 
subject at this time. All he wisbed was this: that 
the committec on manufactures would reconcile the 
first of the principles laid down in the resolutions 
with the second. He denied that there was any har- 
mony in them. While I am up, (said Mr. C.) let me 
say, with great deference to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, that [ have a document in my pocket which 
proves that Vermont pays less than one per cent. in 
duties where other states pay twenty, thus showing 
the inequality of the present system of duties. 

Mr. Phelps, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, said that the 
books did not show the imports, and could not. The 
goods coming into Vermont were imported through 
: Boston and New York, and very few of them by wa 
‘of Lake Champlain. The amount of goods, inde 
which came from Lake Champlain was but a trifle 
of the whole. If the gentleman could ascertain how 


Mr. Clay, on leave, introduced a bill to amend an 


duration, when it would assume a regularity hereto-. act, entitled ‘tan act to amend the several acts relat- 
fore unknown—and all goods brought to the public ing to copy rights.” 


stores, and examined as delivered, a stop would be | 


The following bills were then severally considered 


effectually put to frauds which have of late years de- in committee of the whole, and ordered to be engross- 


prived the government of sums that would be more. ed: 
than sufficient to cover the whole of its present debt. | 


A bill to provide for the payment to the state of 


The people should be protected against their own Lousiana of the balance due said state for expendi- 
folly by taxation on all articles of luxury, and in re- tures incurred in raising, equipping and paying off a 


312 


regiment of volunteer militia, mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States, and employed in the Florida 
war in the year 1836. 

A bill for the relief of certain companies of Mis- 
souri volunteers, commanded by captains Stevenson, 
Pollard, Sconce, Atchison and Crawford. 

The unfinished business having been called for, viz: 
Be A ae board of exchequer, 

Mr. Woodbury arose and addressed the senate in 
opposition to the scheme. He was, however, in favor 
of referring the bill to a select committee. = 

Mr. Preston moved that when the senate adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

The motion prevailed; when, on motion of Mr, 
Evans, the senate adjourned. 


Janxvary 10. The president of the senate laid be 
fore the body communications from several depart- 
ments, some of which were in comphance with re- 
solutions adopted during the last week. 

The communications were merely laid on the ta- 
ble and motions made to print. 

The president also read a letter from the hon. Mr. 
Dixon, of Rhode Island, stating that his health was 
such as to preclude his attention to the business of 
chairman of the committee on revolutionary claims, 
and asking to be excused therefrom. 

Memorials and petitions for and against the bank- 
rupt law were presented by various senators. 

Ir. Buchanan presented a memorial from the 
chamber of commerce of Philadelphia asking an 
appropriation to be made for the purchase of the U. 
States bank at Philadelphia for a custom house. Mr. 
B. said it was represented to him that the building 
could be got, it was thought, for one-third less than 
its original cost. Mr. B. expressed a wish that the 
appropriation might be made as the building was the 
most chaste and elegant building in the U. States. 

Mr. Morehead presented a memorial from 400 to 
500 citizens of Louisville, asking that the bankrupt 
law might be repealed. Also, one from the citizens 
of New York, remonstrating against its repeal or 
postponement. | 

Mr. Walker presented several memorials against 
amendment or repeal. | 

Mr. W. said that on this subject his state had not 
been silent. They had instructed their senators to : 
vote for a bankrupt law, and those resolutions re- 
main unrepealed. He regarded instructions for the : 
bill equivalent to a vote against a repeal of the bill. ; 
He should, therefore, vote against a repeal. But, ' 
while he should do this, he should vote for amend- į 
ments. One amendment he regarded as especially | 
necessary, and that was to include banks. The et-' 
fect of this amendment would do more to regulate 
the exchanges than any thing else, and its incorpo- 
ration in the bill would do more to regulate the cur- 
rency than anything. The banks for four years had 
whipped the state legislatures. Now let us see if. 
they can whip the congress of the United States. 
He trusted that congress would maintain its dignity, ' 
and vote for an amendment. He hoped this would 
be done also in the form of a supplementary bill. 
Mr. W. said also that he had been greatly surprised 
to sce banks petitioning here fora repeal of the 
bankrupt law. Instead of being repealed, it should 
be enforced, if for no other reason, todo justice to 
the people in their conflict with the banks. The 
conflict now was between the people and the banks. 
Without further remark the memorial was referred. 

Mr. Clay presented a petition from pilots on the 
_ western waters, asking that no pilots may be employ- 
ed save those regularly admitted as such; that a 
great portion of the loss of Prom on these ‘waters 
was from the employment of unskilful and incompe- . 
tent pilots. 

Mr. Graham, on leave, introduced a bill to erect a 
monument to the memory of brigadier generals 
Nash and Davidson, of North Carolina. 


Mr. Calhoun submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the United Stu.es be 
requested to furnish to the eennte a copy of the officers 
and crew of the brig Creole on her lute passage from 
Richmond to New Orleans, should any such have been 
received, or any authenticaicd account which may have 
been received of the murder of a pussenger on board 
and the wounding of the captain and mate by the slaves 
on board, and of the occurrences which afterwards ! 
took place, particularly after the vessel was taken intu 
Nassau, New Providence; and also, to inform the Be: | 
nate, if in his opinion it could be done consistently with 
the public interesis, what step has heen taken by the 
executive in reference tothe transaction, having tor its 
object the punishment of the guilty, the redress of the | 
wrong se to our cilizens, and the insult olfered to the 
American flag. 

The bills Ordered to be engrossed, as mentioned 
in Thursday’s proceedings, were severally read a 
third time and passed. 

The unfinished business, viz, the bill proposing an 
exchequer board, being called for as the special or- 
der of the day, . 


+ 


ee 


| cou d be devised so 


—> m - 


Mr. Evans arose and addressed the senate. He 
himself was in favor of a national bank, but as that 
could not be expected, he thought that the best 
should be done that was possible in the circumstan- 
ces. The evils or benefits expected from this ex- 
chequer scheme, he thought had been magnified. Ac- 
tion was necessary and called for by the country. 
He thought that its uniting the purse and sword was 
more theoretical than practical. Every scheme that 
could be adopted would be liable to abuse and that 
therefore was no sufficient objection to the present 
one. He addressed himself in reply to many of 
Mr. Woodbury’s positions. 

The receipts coming into the treasury for some 
years tocome, Mr. E. thought, could not be estimat- 
ed at more than $18,000,000; and was there, he ask- 
ed, any reason to suppose that we should be able to 
make an importation of §120,000,000—the amount 
which, after June next, under the compromise law, 
would be required to place this amount in the trea- 
sury. Even such an importation would not be safe 
for the business of the country, for the reason that 
our exports and imports should be made to corres- 
pond as nearly as possible. Our everage exporta- 
tion for some years past was about $103,500,000. 
We could import about $120,000,000 without a drain 
of specie, because American shipping was employed 
in foreign commerce to the amount of about twenty- 
eight millions, and this returned to the country in 
the shape of foreign importations. Our exports, 
Mr. E. thought, were likely to fall short for the com- 
ing vear. The stock of cotton was large last year, 
and the quantity on hand was large. The decline of 
one penny a pound would be $12,000,000, and this 
would atfect the revenue very considerably. 

If then there was an importation for the few com- 
ing years equal to $18,000,000 he feared it would lead 
to an exportation of specie. In this state of things, 
as in every other aspect, we saw a pressing necessi- 
ty to do something. Besides, state stocks owned 
abroad were coming back to our government, and to 
be sold for what they would bring. Fifty millions 
of these would probably be brought back the present 
year, and these, sold at even 25 per cent. would 

ave great effect upon the revenues of the country. 
There was imminent danger, therefore, unless some- 
thing was done. But notwithstanding all this, we 
have been standing here discussing abstract princi- 
ples of government, instead of exerting ourselves to 
relieve the people. This ought not to be a subject 
of party dissensions, and it should be one on which 
we could and should sacrifice all personal feelings. 
We were launched in a common barque, and the 
ship of state was in danger. For one, (said Mr. E. 
I shall give my attention to this subject independent 
of any party considerations; not because it will help 
the administration, for I know not that I owe any 
thing to that, but because I hope to draw from it 
something which will establish a sound and uniform 
currency, and relieve the people. Nor do I oppose 
or support this plan because of its origin. I regard 
it independent of any such claims or considerations. 
It becomes us to make an effort for some institution, 
the best we can get, in order to obtain anything. The 
compromise act, which we looked upon almost as 
sacred as the constitution itself, was a matter of con- 
cession. We must give up points of minor character; 
and, while he would call upon no one to surrender 
constitutional scruples—to abandon their ground—to 
many present there were no such scruples, none in 
the way of relief. 

Nobody supposed the sub-treasury system would 
be now revived, or the deposite bank system, or a 
national bank, be established. What, then, should 
we do? For one, he should not denounce a plan 
which came to accomplish the objects which were 
obvious in this plan. He saw there an honest pur- 
pose to accomplish a great good, and he would try to 
adopt the good and to shun the evil. No scheme 
rfect that it would not be lia- 
ble to objections. He would take the best good he 
could get—the best to save the country—the best in 
the present cmergency. And if, said Mr. Evans, we 
would disregard men, look at the plan before us in 
this light, good sense and patriotism, wisdom and 
public virtue, would soon lead us to find in it the ge- 
nius of something beneficial to all. If this could not 
be done, he should think this government of ours af- 
forded far less security to public virtue and public 
liberty than he had hitherto regarded it did. But if 
we would look tothe government with this single and 
oe purpose, we might beable to accomplish the good 

esired. 


Mr. Evans was followed by Mr. Woodbury, ìn a 
word or two of explanation; when the question was 
taken and partly decided upon the question of refe- 
rence. 

At this moment Mr. Walker expressed a desire to 
say something upon the subject before it passed from 
the senate. 
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When, on motion of Mr. Merrick, the senate ad- 
journed. X 

Janvary 11. Petitions in favor of, against, for a 
modification of, postponement, &c. of the bankrupt 
law were presented by Messrs. Wright, Tallmadge, 
Smith, White, Porter, Simmons, &c. 

Mr. Preston gave notice that he would ask leave to 


bring in a bill to abolish the office of commissary of 


purchases. 

Mr. Linn said that the resolution which be had 
submitted some days since, in relation to Oregon ter- 
ritory, would if called up, lead to a discussion which 
might occupy more of the time of the senate than 
would be agreeable, when there was another matter 
pending. He would, therefore, move to make the re- 
solution the special order for this day week, and be 
should at that time give his views. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The case of the Creole. Mr. Calhoun’s resolution, 
offered yesterday, having been called up and read. 

Mr. Porter moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out “slaves” and inserting persons. 

Mr. Calhoun said that he should like to know the 
reason of the motion. - 

Mr. Porter answered that it was a word unknown 
to the constitution of the United States, and that was 
the reason. 

Mr. Calhoun said he believed there could be but 
one motive, and that was to deny the rights of the 
south in regard to slaves. If there was any other 
motive, he should like to know it. If there was more 
than one individual in the senate who held these views, 
he should like to know it. There was such a thing 
as slaves known to the constitution, and upon almost 
every page of it they were recognised. 

Mr. Berrien said that the mover had presented the 
subject without any explanation of his object. He 
was at a loss to comprehend the motive. The right 
of the south to hold property in slaves was not a 
question to be called into controversy here or else- 
where. 

He asked, then, what was the object of the mo- 
tion? Was it to deny the rights of the south to con- 
trol slave property, or to do with it as was thought 
proper. If it was, he should be glad to have it known, 
that the south might be prepared to meet the question 
whenever it was presented. 

Mr. Porter said the word “slaves” was not used in 
the constitution, and hence the form and purpose of 
his motion. Gentlemen, by looking at the acts of 
legislation of the country, would find that the word 
“slaves” was not used. I disclaim, said Mr. Porter, 
and must solemnly disclaim, the motives imputed to 
me by distinguished senators. I had no such object 
in view, and I am utterly incapable of understand- 
ing why such a motive should be attributed to me as 
has been by the senator from South Carolina. My 
object was to place the subject in the same light that 
the constitution had placed it, and to use the language 
of the constitution, which, in terms at ‘least, did re- 
cognise slavery. 

Mr. Calhoun said he could not deem it necessary to 
say many words upon this subject. But it was time 
to speak out; and he regretted that our ancestors had 
not spoken out, and unveiled clearly and ay the 
ideas they meant toconvey when they spoke of slaves. 
In regard to the amendment proposed, he would ra- 
ther his resolution should be rejected than to strike 
from it the term slaves. There had been manifested 
in certain parts of New York (continued Mr. Cal- 
houn) a bloodthirsty disposition upon this subject. 
A meeting had been held at Williamsburg, opposite 
to the city of New York, where rosolutions were 
adopted justifying the whole affair in relation to the 
Creole. A religious newspaper in New York had 
done the same thing, and recently he had seen with 
surprise an article of the same character in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. He named it that the 
south might be on their guard against such a paper. 
And now, in regard to the resolution, he wanted to 
see what senator would take ground in aiding Great 
Britain in such a construction of the constitution as 
would be given by omitting slaves and inserting 
sons. For this purpose, he would call the yeas and 
pays; which were ordered. 


` Mr. Preston hoped again that the amendment 
would be withdrawn. The amendment did not reach 
the case, and,if incorporated in the resolution, it 
would destroy the meaning of the resolution. He 
might say more on this point, but he trusted he had 
said enough; especially now, when a portion of our 
fellow-citizens, in a bloodthirsty disposition, had de- 
fended the act of mutiny on board the Creole. To 
what extent that had been done, Mr. Preston made 
known by reading the proceedings of the Williams- 
burg meeting. 
r. Porter said he had not seen any of those pro- 
cecdings, and of course had made his motion inde- 
ndently of them. The senator from ‘S. Carolina 
Mr. Preston) had said, too, that the term “persoas” 
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would not be applicable. Might not the murder 
have been committed by others than slaves?—and it 
was certainly most appropriate to the act. 

Mr. Phelps said, if the yeas and nays had not been 
called, he should not have said a word. When the 
resolution was introduced he was prepared to vote 
for it, because it was merely a matter of inquiry. He 
would have done it also from courtesy to the senator 
who had introduced the resolution. He understood, 
in giving that vote, that he did not at all compromit 
himself as to the questions in controversy between 
this government and Great Britain. He did not re- 

rd it as a matter of any importance how the reso- 

ution was worded. The senator had a right to use 

the phraseology he pleased. It expressed a word 
recognised and understood in all places, and as known 
at the south, and well understood there and else- 
where. If he voted forthe resolution, he did not 
consider he was exposing himself or committing 
himself to the subject. 

Mr. Clay said that it was extremely desirable that, 
upon a subject like this, we should present an un- 
broken phalanx; that all party movements should be 
laid aside; and that we should be united in whatever 
. was done. He rose simply to make a suggestion to 
his friend. Hehad seen the most authentic account 
of this transaction of the Creole, and he had read 
the whole affair with the most thrilling interest. He 
would add, and it was very creditable to the rela- 
tionship of servant and master, that but 19 of 135 
slaves on board the Creole took part in the mutiny. 
There could be no doubt, therefore, that it was the 
slaves who took part in this transaction. The is- 
sue, he had seen with the greatest regret, was what 
had been done by the British authorities on our 
coast. He hoped Great Britain would pause before 
giving her sanction to such enormities. In regard to 
the resolution the only doubt in his mind was that it 
was premature. He had preferred that the execu- 
tive had moved first; but, since the resolution was 
moved, he was prepared to vote for it. In regard to 
` the term to which the senator from Michigan ob- 
jected, it would be found that the term had been 
used, and the first article of the treaty of Ghent was 
cited as an example. There was no necessity for 
this cautious language, and he hoped, by general 
consent, it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Porter said his motion had not been under- 
stood or appreciated. His only object was to give 
to the language of legislation the language of the 
constitution. He could be governed by no other mo- 
tives. 

Mr. Graham said that since the discussion had 
been going on he had looked to several laws passed 
by congress, and found the'term ‘‘slaves’” used. It 
had been used in almost all the laws relating to slaves 
orslavery ìn any form. Several laws were cited. 

Mr. Woodbridge added his own request to that of 
the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) that his 
colleague would withdraw the motion to amend the 
resolution, particularly as the amendment did not 
change the principle. 

Mr. Porter said that, as well to tify his col- 
league as other friends who had made the request, 
he would do so; and by general consent (the yeas 
and nays having been demanded) the motion was 
withdrawn. 

And the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the 
exchequer bill, and Mr. Walker arose and said that 
he was in favor of the reference, whether in favor of 
the subject referred or not. The report which was 
before the senate, he would take occasion to say, 
was the work of a master mind, equal to any report 
which had ever emanated from any secretary of the 
treasury; and this was no slight compliment when 
so many distinguished gentlemen, excepting the one 
before the present, had been at the head or the de- 
partment. He believed the report was the report of 
the secretary of the treasury, and his alone, and that 
he would have scorned to put his name to any docu- 
ment of which he was not the author. Suggestions 
he might have received from others, but from what 
he knew of that gentleman, his style, and his ability, 
he knew that the report was his own. 


Mr. Walker said he did not agree with the gentle- 
men who characterised the plan submitted as aug- 
menting executive power beyond any plan which had 
before been submitted. It had great preferences 
over the bills of the extra session, and was much 
more limited in its power; and the differences be- 
tween the two measures (the fiscal bills and the pro- 

osed board of exchequer) were briefly pointed out 
by the senator. Gentlemen upon the other side had 
painted most graphically the etfects of those bills and 
of executive power, but they had painted their pic- 
tures with anti-bank and democratic paint. 

One feature of the proposed plan (that relating to 


the safe-keeping of the public money) he was wil ing 


to vote for, though regarding it less economical an 


giving more power to the executive than the sub-trea- 
sury plan. He would vote, by way of compromise, 
also, for another part of the bill, if it was modified 
to meet his views. He would vote for an exchange 
currency, if the certificates of deposite were issued 
dollar for dollar for specie deposited in the bank. He 
would not vote for any other issues; and he agreed 
with what had been said by the senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun), and the senator from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Benton), approving of the Bank of Ham- 
burg. As was well said, that bank had been made 
the specie-granary of the world. He had at the extra 
session of congress thrown out his views in regard to 
a deposite bank, and those views were read to the 
senate. With some improvements, he would be in 
favor of that system. In connexion with the sub- 
treasury, some plan might be devised, so that any 
creditor of the government could receive gold and 
silver, and pay it when a debtor for public dues, or 
certificates of deposite, instead of specie, where the 
depositor preferred to receive this to specie. He 
' would have these certificates of a denomination as 
low as fifty dollars. These would become bills of 
exchange, would be issued dollar for dollar, and 
would make a good currency. He would vote for 
some such plan in connexion with the sub-treasury 
act. He would not vote for it alone and he threw 
out his views very briefly for the consideration of the 
roposed special committee. A currency of 20 or 
0,000,000 of this kind would do more good and 
' have a better effect than $100,000,000 in bank paper. 
It would facilitate the exchanges, cheapen them, and 
be convenient in the transmission of public dues. 
But, in connexion with this, it would be absolutely 
necessary to have a bankrupt law for banks. This 
alone would prevent the accumulation of depreciated 
‘bank paper, improve the exchanges, and do great 
'good. Another thing that should be done, would be 
‘to impose a tax upon the paper issued by the state 
| banks. This would contro! these issues to a great 
‘extent. To impose such a tax, power was given in 
' the constitution, as there was power there also to 
' pass a general bankrupt law. 


Any plan which proposed an issue of paper money 
upon an artificial basis (Mr. W. said) could never 
receive his sanction or support. Adam Smith held 
the same views; so did Albert Gallatin, whose views 
were, that the only benefit derived from a bank of 
circulation was to put paper money afloat instead of 
specie. The gold, without a bank, would be in cir- 
culation instead of the paper money. Instead of pee 
ducing any benefit to the country, this produced an 
incalculable loss. Itdrove out specie from the coun- 
try for the purchase of foreign luxuries. Sixty mil- 
lions of specie were sent out of the country, and six 
millions in foreign goods were brought in. A delu- 
sive credit was supplied. It was the most direct as- 
'sault upon the manufacteres of the country. It 
! brought the country in debt also to the amount of 
fifty millions of dollars, and this, in the end, was a 
debt to those identical banks. lt produced a debt by 
the banks to the holders of their paper and individu- 
als. It made the country 460,000,000 less wealthy 
than it otherwise would be, and the $60,000,000 in 
circulation was but $60,000,000 of floating debt, be- 
cause paper money was not money. The banks, of 
course, had produced the convulsions which had fal- 
len upon the country. There were, Mr. W. said, in- 
vested in bank buildings alone in the United States 
thirty millions of capita!—this in the 850 banks—and 
all this was withdrawn from agriculture and other 
useful purposes. These banks employed, he sup 
ed, twelve persons each, or ten thousand two hundred 
in all—say ten thousand—and their services were 
worth between three and four millions of dollars. 
Then there were the directors, who gave their time 
to the value of one million, making, according to his 
estimate, a loss of four millions three hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand dollars in time. Time was mo- 
ney, all would admit. The losses to the country ex- 
ceeded the expenses of any government. 

(Mr. Benton, in his seat. They will support an 
army of two hundred thousand men.) 

Mr. Walker continued. A country without paper 
money would be more wealthy than a country with 
paper mouey. Hard-money countries were the weal- 
thiest. England borrowed money from France, and 
France from Holland, and in this ratio were the go- 
vernmants hard-money governments. In no sense, 
continued Mr. W. is the présperity of the country 
owing to the use of banks. The country is growing 
prosperous in spite of them, and would have been 
raul more so if there had been no banks. 

Mr. Wulker said a few years since he was unfortu- 
nate enough to point out the difference between Cuba 
and his own government, and particularly with the 
state of Mississippi. 
vance in wealth. Cuba last year exported 37,900,000 
dollars, and with a population of less than one mil- 
lion, usually computed at eight hundred thousand: 


Look at the comparative ad-; he h 
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This was because Cuba was not fettered with bank 
paper. He had recently made a visit to Cuba, and 
spoke with some knowledge. There wages of labor 
were higher than in any state of the union. One dol- 
lar and a half were paid to a common day-laborer, 
and not in depreciated bank paper, but in gold and 
silver. Bank despots had never stood at the door of 
Matanzas and Havana and established their bank ma- 
chines. Lands were higher, as wellas wages. Good 
farming lands brought one hundred dollars an acre, 
and uncultivated government lands brought thirteen 
dollars an acre,. Look also at their commerce. We 
were told that commerce could not be conducted 
without bank paper, and yct Havana had more com- 
merce than any state of this union, except N. York. 

By way of compromise, and in regard to exchanges, 
if gentlemen would take the sub-treasury system, he 
would consent to take these certificates of deposite, 
when issued dollar for dollar. But without this, ina 
few years exchange would not be more than one-half 
of one per cent. so many more would be the conve- 
niences for transporting gold and silver from one 
point to another. The only expense would he the 
expenses of vane specie. Exchanges between 
Havana and St. Jago de Cuba, a journey of twelve 
days around Cape Antonio, were but one-half of one 
per cent. 

Mr. W. in conclusion, said he had thought it his 
duty to present these views in advance of the ques- 
tion of reference, and having done so he would close. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Merrick, the senate went 
into executive session; soon after which 

The senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Trorspar, Jan. 6. Mr. Tomlinson, of New York, 
asked to be excused from further serving on the 
committee on expenditures in the war department, 
alleging as a reason the arduousness of his labors on 
the committee of claims. The request was granted 
by the house. 

Mr. Fillmore, from the committee of ways and 
means presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘Vhnt the committee of ways and means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a 
bill authorising appropriations for such necessary objects 
as have been usually included in the general appropria- 
tion, and which are without authority of law. 

And it was adopted without division. 

Mr. Moore, reported the following resolution which 
was shih to the committee on the post office and 

t roads: 

Resolved, That the committee on the post office and 
post roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of altering the rates of postage charged on steamboat 
postage. 

Mr. Saltonstall, from the committee on manufac- 
tures, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on manufactures be au- 
thorised to send for witnesses and take testimony on the 
subject of the present tariff laws, their operation upon the 
interests of the country, and the alteration which those 
interests mav require. 

The resolution having been read by the clerk, Mr. 
W. Cost Johnson said if the gentleman would so mo- 
dify it as to provide for the appointment of a select 
committee, he would vote for it. 


Mr. Saltonstall presumed that the committee on 
manufactures could as well attend to this subject, as 
they had to act on it, as any select committee. The 
most satisfactory mode of obtaining eviddnce of the 
highest nature was always by the examination of 
witnesses. The only objection to this mode was the 
expense. It would not lead to a great expense.— 
There was no necessity for the examination of a 
great mony witnesses; but one or two, in all proba- 
bility, would be necessary. if the committee found 
it necessary to examine twelve, fifteen or twenty 
witnesses, the expense would be trifling—trifling, in- 
deed, compared with the infinite importance of the 
subject to which it relates. One month of the ses- 
sion had ata gone by, and this bill ought to be 
fi pSt with all promptness; there ought to be no 
delay on the subject. ‘The committee had no dispo- 
sition to summon a regiment of witnesses. They 
wanted information—information to satisfy their own 
minds. There was no member on the committee who 
felt that he possessed sufficient information to go on 
and deal with this important subject. This course 
was not without precedent. In 1827 the committee 
on manufactures were authorised to send for per- 
sons and papers. He would only add, that in the opi- 
nion of the majority of the committce it was almost 
indispensable that the power sought by the resolu- 
tion should be granted. 

Mr. W. Cost Johnson observed that what had now 
taken place was precisely that course of things which 
foreseen and predicted when the reference of 
this whole tariff subject was made to the committeo 
on manufactures; it was urged as a reason for making 
that reference that the committee on manufactures 
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was the appropriate committee to whom the subject 
rightfully belonged: they were gentlemen perfectly 
familiar with the whole subject, and would be pre- 
pared to make an immediate report upon it: but what 
did we now witness? Here came that very commit- 
tee, who were said to be so thoroughly familiar with 
all the details connected with the tariff, and told the 
house that they knew in fact in nothing about it: they 
were no better acquainted with it, as it appeared, 
than the committee on ways and means: they came 
into court and pleaded ignorance: they must have 
wer to get testimony to aa dae their judgments. 
Vell,and if that was to be the ground of their ac- 
tion, could not the finance committee do the same? 
Could they not call witnesses and get a knowledge of 
facts in the same way? Or could not a select com- 
mittee inform themselves in the same manner? Could 
not the committee of agriculture—which, after all, 
was the appropriate committee to take charge of the 
subject, because they represented the great consum- 
ing interest of the country—could not they just as 
well send for testimony as the committee on manu- 
factures? The question being one Pe of re- 
venuc, the committee of ways and means had come 
into the house and reported a bill for five millions of 
treasury notes, expressly on the ground that the trea- 
sury was empty, and immediate legislation was ne- 
cessary for its relief, or the credit of the country 
must be sacrificed; and on the back of that came this 
resolution from the committee on manufactures, 
avowing the fact that they were profoundly in the 
dark; that they were wholly unable to act but by 
borrowed light, and therefore they must have power 
to send for testimony to guide them! Now, Mr. J. had 
no objection that such an inquiry should be gone into; 
he was in favor of a select committee to make the 
investigation; he was ready to vote for such a com- 
mittee who should be empowered to examine the 
whole subject in all its bearings; let them go thorough- 
ly to work and ascertain how a change in the taritf 
laws would affect the various interests throughout the 
country. Let them go into the whole subject. Let 
them push their inquiries in every direction—east 
and west, north and south: let them not be confined 
to the manufacturing interest alone: but let them 
embrace the cotton growing interests of the south, 
the grain growing and pork and cattle raising in- 
terests of the west and of the middle states—the great 
tobacco interest—and all the other leading branches 
of production in every quarter of the country. Let 
the committee be general in its character, embracing 
the whole union; and not special and limited, extend- 
ing its vision to one narrow, circumscribed interest 
alone, affecting not much over a million of our popu- 
lation, to the neglect of the remaining sixteen mil- 
lions; and summoning just such witnesses as might 
serve to strengthen the cause of that one particular 
class. Mr. J’s scope was broader: more general and 
extended. He was a friend to manufactures; decid- 
edly so: he was in favor too, of countervailing duties; 
but he was for protecting the raisers of corn, and 
beef, and bacon, and rice, and tobacco, as well as the 
manufacturers of cotton, wool and leather. He was 
unwilling to bring down the inquiry to so narrow a 
basis. And if the committee on manufactures should 
not speedily report a bill, he should move that the 
whole subject be referred to the committee of ways 
and means. Otherwise, what was the country to do? 
The government was in want of immediate relief; the 
treasury was empty; the public credit must suffer; and 
yet the subject o imposing duties to meet the exigen- 
cy had been taken out of the hands of the finance 
committee, and given to a committee who came for- 
ward and owned that they had not knowledge enough 
to report a bill, without sending for witnesses, and 
getting further information to guide them! He had, 
e repeated, foreseen just such a result. 


But the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Saltonstall), had urged the doctrine of prece- 
dent, and had reminded the house that the committec 
on manufactures had been empowered to make a si- 
milar inquiry in 1827. Yes, in 1827, and what was 
the result? The tariff bill of 1828, that “bill of abo- 
minations™ which raised such a political ferment 
throughout the country as brought it to the verge of 
a civil war; and then the party who had driven on the 
bill, and passed it at all hazards, were the first to aban- 
don it; yes, they ran away from it at the first blast of 
the trumpet of South Carolina, and took shelter be- 
hind the compromise act. Mr. J. was not prepared 
to follow any such precedents. He was not for 
placing the arrangement of the entire tariff of du- 
ties, to be paid by the whole country, in the hands 
of a committee representing only a single interest. 
No, let it go to an impartial committee—a commit- 
tee, general and unbiassed in its character, who should 
seck information alike from all quarters of the land, 
and when it was obtained would submit the whole to 
congress. He was not opposed to inquiry; far from 
it. On the contrary, he was earnestly in favor of it; 
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but let it not be at the discretion of the committee on 
manufactures. He must vote against the motion of 
his honorable friend. If that excellent gentleman 
would move for a select committee, Mr. J. would go 
with him. He had no manner of objection to see the 
honorable gentleman himself at the head of such a 
committee. Mr. J. had himself no wish to constitute 
any part of it, and, if appointed, should decline to 
serve; but le wished to see such a committee; he 
wished them to go into a general, fair, impartial in- 
vestigation, and let them report the result at the 
close of the present session or at the commencement 
of the next: for he took it for granted the thing would 
not end here; the subject would come up again here- 
after, and then this information would be of invalua- 
ble service in guiding the action of the bouse; but, in 
the meanwhile, let the committee of ways and means 
report a bill to meet the present emergency, and fur- 
nish the treasury with the means of getting on. 

Mr. Habersham opposed the resolution in commit- 
tee, and should now vote against it in the house. The 
same objections, to a certain extent, lay against the 
appointment of a select committee. But they appli- 
ed in all their force ‘to the committee on manufac- 
tures, on which committee the interests and wishes 
of the whole west were represented by a solitary in- 
dividual, and he residing on the southwestern corner 
of that vast region. 

Mr. Wise said he had been absent from the house 
when the reference of so much of the president’s 
message as related to a revisal of the tariff had been 
made; but on. learning that such had been the deci- 
sion of the house, he had been perfectly content and 
satisfied. And why? Because he knew that such 
being the case, matters would stand fairly and truly 
before the country. But had all the protection gen- 
tlemen of the house followed the wise and politic tac- 
tics of his friend from Maryland (Mr. W. C. John- 
son), and had voted to refer the subject to the com- 
mittee of ways and means, they might have played 
off, with some success, a grand hambag upon the na- 
tion, and in a certain degree disguised their real 
movements and designs. r. W. had felt great re- 
gret when a motion was made to reconsider the vote 
to which the house had come: because he felt appre- 
hensive that the friends of a protective tariff might, 
on reflection, perceive their misstep and correct it— 
he was afraid they might learn more political wis- 
dom, and send the subject to the finance committee. 
But they had been forestalled by the chairman of the 
committee, who informed the house that a tariff bill 
for revenue had already passed, and all that was now 
demanded was a tariff for protection; and accordingly 
he had boldly stepped forward and made the first 
movement in favor of the protective system by getting 
the subject referred to the committee on manufac- 
tures, and the suggestion had been followed up and 
carried out into action. Now another step was bold- 
ly, undisguisedly made, toward the same object—pro- 
tection—ay, protection, (to use a phrase which sel- 
dom failed to excite a smile), protection “per se.Y— 
{A laugh]. 

In this view, it wasto Mr. W. matter not of regret 
but of rejoicing, that the subject of the tariff had 
gone, not to the committee of ways and means, but to 
the committee on manufactures. If he was to meet 
an enemy, let it be in open field; let him see him; let 
him know him; let him measure his strength. If we 
were to have a protective tariff, let us know itas a 
protective tariff, and not mistake it for a tariff for re- 
venue. He should be better armed at home in com- 
batting it if pani seen; but if it came in the dis- 
guise of a tariff for revenue—if his constituents were 
misled by a reference of it to the committee of ways 
and means—if it came forth as a tarif exclusively for 
revenue, and not for protection—then it might re- 
quire some argument to satisfy his anti-tariff friends 
and constituents that it was not what it pretended to 
be; and no people in the country were more ready 
and willing to go for any tax that might be really 
needed for the fair purposes of revenue. He thanked 
the protective party for what they had done. They 
had strengthened his hands, for once. Now the par- 
ties would stand fair; now the country would under- 
stand the real question; now they would find that 
what he had all along been expecting—that what he 
had predicted a twelve month ago—had actually 
happened. ° 


The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Salton- 


tory steps which had led to the law of twenty-eight; 
an act whi¢h, at this day, was as much condemned 
by the large manufacturers and capitalists of the 
north as by the warmest anti-tariff men of the extreme 
south. He never would lend his support toa system 
which had once nearly exploded into a civil war. 

To look practically at this question: What was it 
that was now proposed to the house? To do now, 
whatit had expressly refused to do at the last session. 
It had then been proposed that a committee of inves- 
tigation should be empowered to sit during the recess 
af congress, with power to send for testimony in rela- 
tion to the tariff; and was this any thing more or any 
thing else? It was the same proposal revived. The 
only difference was, that now the inquiry was to be 
gone into by a standing committee, and then by a se- 
lect committee: that was all. And how long did gen- 
tlemen suppose it would take to investigate the entire 
subject? Could it be done in a month? could jt be 
done insix months? The bill to be proposed was not 
for revenue: it was to embody a permanent system of 
protection: it must be gone into with deliberation: it 
could not be parried: a multitude of witnesses must 
be examined,and brought here from various distances 
in all directions. How could it be otherwise, when 
there was nota duty that could be proposed that was 
not a bone of contention between opposite interests? 
If, for example, the committee proposed to on Oe pro- 
tective duty on woollen goods, immediately they ran 
foul of the interests of the wool-growers, aod here 
they would be beset by the wool growers on one 
hand, and the cloth manufacturers on the other, each 
producing their own witnesses—one to show the ab- 
solute necessity of a high duty on cloth, and the other 
of a still higher duty on foreign wool. And just so it 
must be on almost every item to be inserted in the 
bill. The grain growers would be against the manu- 
facturers, and the manufacturers against the grain 

wers. 

Did any gentleman imagine that the ablest com- 
mittee under heaven could hear and balance all these 
conflicting interests in less time than six months It 
would take at least two months to hear the testimo- 
ny. And in what proportion and in what relative 
time could the witnesses of the manufacturers and 
the witnesses of the southern agriculturists be brought 
uF to this city? The distance from Washington to 

ew York was in effect but thirty-six hours; to Bos- 
ton it took but forty-eight hours more; the testimony 
of the manufacturers lay at the door; it would be 
here in three or four days. But how long would it 
be before the witnesses from the sugar growers of 
Louisiana and the cotton growers of Alabama could 
be presented before the committee? Under such cir 
cumstances, could the investigation be other than ex 

te? It must be so, of necessity—it would, in fact, 

e in favor of one interest alone, viz: the manufactur- 
ing interest. The committee would have before 
them, almost exclusively, men who demanded a vio- 
lation of the compromise act, and called out loudly 
for excessive rates of protection. The policy the 
would clamor for was a policy not more at war wi 
the interests of the producers of the south than with 
those of the great capitalists of the north; for the ma- 
nufacturers, be it remembered, were at war among 
themselves. The anti-tariff interest understood the 
state of the case perfectly; it was very intelligible. — 
The large capitalists were able to stand and to thrive 
under very moderate rates of duty, because they then 
would have the field to themselves; but the smaller 
capitalists must have a higher protection, or they 
could not survive; and these two classes of men were 
as much at war between themselves, and both were 
at war with the agriculturists. But, then, the five 
thousand dollar fellows were much more numerous 
than the fifty-thousand dollar men; and hence they 
had more votes and wielded a larger amount of poli- 
tical power. And, accordingly, the bill would be so 
framed as to result in promoting the interests of this 
horde of smaller capitalists, a mass that was ever 
ready to spring up like so much fungus out of the hot 
bed of protection. A plan so constructed—a system 
which, for such an end, went to exert a disastrous 
influence over every great interest of the country, 
Mr. W. never would countenance, cither in its first 
step or its last step. 


Now, as he had always found the direct course to 
be the best, he had been ready to vote against the re- 
ference of the tariff to the committee on manufac- 


stall) had gone back to the precedents of 1827—ay, to tures; but still it gave him pleasure to witness the re- 


the year 1327—the year next before the abominable | 


sult: the measure would now stand naked, unveiled, 


of all abominations, the tariff bill of 1828. He had in all its true and uative deformity before the world. 
pointed to the footprints of the legislation of that day i It would be seen to be a measure not alone of the 


as precedents to be followed now! This, too, was 


just what Mr. W. had always said. He had always: 


told the house that on this matter of a protective tariff 
they would be carried back to the example of 1828. 
He would follow no such precedent. He was utter- 


ly and irreconcilably opposed to a tariff for protec- 


tion; and he would not take as his guide the prepara- 


few against the many, 
against the residue. 
they were in the open 
to abide their onset. 
And here he might present his views on the gene- 
ral subject of the true tariff policy, but he did not 
consider this as the proper time to do so. Ho should 


but of a portion of that few 
Let its advocates now come on; 
light of day, and he was ready 
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reserve himself until the house received from the 
committee a bill prepared with or without the light 
for which they now were applying. He was con- 
tent, for the present, that the house and the country 
knew how the subject stood—that the design was to 
impose on the country a protective tariff on the pre- 
cedents set us in 1828. 

Mr. Tillinghast, of R. I. said he was willing to have 
the general inquiry made by a select committee, but 
that would not be at all inconsistent with granting 
the power now asked by the committee on manufac- 
tures. On the contrary, all the friends of protection 
had been desirous of such an investigation, and his 
friend from Massachusetts had introduced a resolu- 
tion to that effect at the extra session, but it had been 
refused. He must consider it a great misfortune 
that that resolution did not carry; but the favorable 
opportunity then enjoyed had gone by, although a 
similar measure might now be adopted. He presum- 
ed that legislation on the subject of the tariff would 
not end with the present session of congress. The 
system would probably hereafter undergo revision; 
but'was it not obviously important that the committee 
now charged with a matter so important should be 
enabled to examine witnesses, each in his own trade 
or profession, or who resided in its neighborhood, and 
were thus acquainted with the facts of the case? 

Here the morning hour having expired, Mr. T. 
suspended his remarks. 

The speaker laid before the house sundry commu- 
nications from the postmaster general, sec. of state, 
of treasury &c. 

Mr. Fillmore inquired of the speaker if there was 
any other business before the, house; and, being an- 
swered in the negative, on his motion, the house re- 
solved itself into committee of the whole on the state 
of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, in the chair), 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill to au- 
thorise the issue of treasury notes; which was read 
by the clerk as follows: 

A BILL to authorise an issue of treasury notes. © 

Be it enacted, &c. That the president of the United 
States is hereby authorised to cause treasury notes, 
in lieu of those heretofore or hereafter redeemed, to 
be issued for such sum or sums as the exigencies of 
the government may require, but not exceeding the 
sum of five millions of dollars of this emission out- 
standing at any one time, and to be issued under the 
limitations of other provisions containcd in the act 
entitled “an act to authorise the issuing of treasury 
notes,” approved the twelfth of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and as modified 
by an act entitled “an act additional to the act on the 
subject of treasury notes,” approved the thirty-first 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty, ex- 
cept that the authority hereby given to issue treasury 
notes shall expire at the end of one year from the 


‘passage of this act, if not sooner terminated under 


the proviso to this section: provided, that the authori- 
ty hereby given to issue treasury notes shall cease 
and determine as soon as the loan authorised by the 
act of July twenty-first, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one, or which may be authorised by any 
other act, shall be negotiated and rendered available. 

Mr. Fillmore then rose and observed that he had 
but few remarks to make explanatory of the grounds 
of the bill which had just been read. He would very 
briefly state the reasons which had induced the com- 
mittee to report it. 

He then read from the report of the secretary of 
the treasury the statement of the deficiency for the 
present year, and expatiated upon the deficiency for 
the present quarter, and the deficiency now actually 
existing in that department. 

For himself, Mr. F. said he had, from the com- 
mencement, Dona voted against the issue of 
treasury notes, and it had been with the greatest re- 
luctance that he had brought himself to consent to 
the measure. He might be permitted to say, how- 
ever, that his opposition to it had never rested on any 
constitutional ground; it had always been directed 
against the expediency of the policy. After address- 
ing himself to those who would oppose it on the 
grounds of constitutionality he brought his remarks to 
a close. If a majority of the committee of the whole 
should think with the committee of ways and means, 
they would vote in favor of the bill. He trusted, for 
the honor of the country and the preservation of the 
public faith, Congress would do its duty in the pre- 
mises. 


Mr. Wise arose and said that the gentleman had laid 
down the proposition broadly, that whilst the general 
government had not gold and silver in its possession 
to pay its debts, yet treasury notes could not be re- 
sorted to; and that the government is bound to pay its 
debts in the only medium recognized by universal 
law, that of gold and silver. If he understood the 

entleman right, that was his proposition. He (Mr. 

.) repudiated that doctrine. He held that gold and 
silver was not the only legitimate currency of this 


government. It might be demanded, but the creditor 
might take (Mr. W. was understood to say) any me- 
dium that was offered to him. If the proposition of 
the gentleman were true, that the government can 
only disburse gold and silver, what followed? The 
harshness of the sub-treasury itself. If the Govern- 
ment must pay out alone gold and silver, it must col- 
lect alone gold and silver. 

The gentleman had talked about the unconstitu- 
tionality of issuing treasury notes. If the govern- 
ment could not get gold and silver to pay its debts in, 
was it not bound by the principles of common hones- 
ty, at all events, to give the public creditor evidence 
of its debt? Could not the government, as well as an 
individual, give its bond? Was a treasury note any 
thing more than evidence of debt? 

The gentleman had said that the government of the 
United States could not constitutionally pay its debts 
in treasury notes. He[{Mr. W.] concurred with him 
in this. A treasury note did not pay the debt; on the 
contrary, it established the debt, and that was its only 
object. It was a solecism in terms to speak of pay- 
ing a debt by giving a bond; the very fact of giving 
the bond was an acknowledgement of the debt. If 
the government did notowe a debt, he agreed that it 
could not issue treasury notes; but if it did owe a 
debt, it was bound, if it could not pay it, to give evi- 
dence of it. 

He had been no friend heretofore to treasury notes. 
It was only at the last session of the last congress that 
he countenanced them at all. When the government 
owed a debt and could not pay it, the question was 
then presented, as it was now, whether they would 
wait for the restoration of trade, or of revenue re- 
sulting from tradc, or resort to temporary means un- 
til real means could be obtained, or to a high tariff 
and funded debt; for that was the issue which was 
then presented and which now arose. The debt they 
contracted Jast session had done almost as much to 
destroy the credit of the government as the doctrine 
of repudiation itself. What did they now see? The 

overnment bonds refused in the market. And why? 

he fact ought to be known and sent to the people. 
When they were about to fund a debt, and negotiate 
a loan, they did not negotiate such a loan as it ought 
to have been. If they intended to have negotiated a 
loan, tbey ought tohave given a sufficient time for it 
to run. Three years only was given; the loan had 
entirely failed; the credit of government was dis- 
graced; and now it would require twice the time that 
it would have done four or five months ago, to obtain 
the same amount of money. He had been oppona 
to the loan, because he had expected or had feared 
that it would result as it had, and bring disgrace on 
the credit of this government. It was not his fault 
that this disgrace now attaches to government. If 
they wished to provide permanent ways and means 
for government, and they could not collect them from 
the revenue, let them come boldly before the coun- 
try, and say that they reqnired a loan; and, whether 
or not the government would require ten or twelve 
years to pay it, that time would be required to tempt 
an investment. If aman was honest in his public 
principles, he need never fear to avow them. If they 
owed money—if the public service required money 
—let them tell the people. He was for an enlarged 
public service in the various departments of govern- 
ment, especially in our navy. He was for paying the 
public debt, every dollar of it, and that rapidly; and 
for providing the ways and mcans to pay it; but in 
negotiating a loan for the mere scarecrow that would 
be raised of a funded debt, he would not skulk back 
from the eight years to three years for it to run, and 
disgrace the government. P 

If they required a loan, let them come out and fund 
the debt. He said to his constituents, from the prog- 
nostics now before him, he apprehended that this 

ublic debt was to run out to some forty or fifty mil- 
ions before it would be arrested; for, in the midst of 
this general bankruptcy—distribution on the one hand 
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Mr. Wise assured the gentleman from New York 
that he was the last man who would throw any thing 
in the way of meeting the demands of the treasury. 

Mr. Fillmore hoped the gentleman would withdraw 

the amendment, then; the treasury was now ex- 
hausted. 
_ Mr. Wise said he knew that. He had been wait- 
ing on the treasury since he first got here, and not a 
dollar had he got. The members of congress ought 
to be the very last to be supplied; they could not feel 
as others feel, unless they waited as others wait for 
their supplies. He would be glad to see a standing 
law that the legislative department, who are bound 
to furnish supplies, shall never be supplied until the 
people are paid; and with a view to facilitate this, 
and with no desire to hinder this Measure, notwith- 
standing the protestation of his friend, he would 
move the amendment. 

Mr. Arnold desired to make a single remark. He 
had been struck with a remark of the gentleman 
oe Virginia (Mr. Wise) on the subject of treasury 
notes. 

[The reading of the amendment of Mr. Wise was 
here called for by several voices, and it was read by 
the clerk. ] 

Mr. „Arnold then continued. He objected to the 
amendment as being entirely out of order; but he 
merely rose to make a remark in reply to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, ae Wise). The gentleman 
went for the issue of treasury notes; he (Mr. A.) 
went with him; but, although he went for them, the 
gentleman had said he would not receive one single 
dollar of them for his per diem bill. 

Mr. Wise denied that he had said this, and explain- 
ed his former remarks; but was not heard at the re- 
porter’s desk. 


Mr. Arnold said that amounted to the same thing 
exactly. The gentleman came before the country ad- 
vocating an issue of treasury notes, to be circulated 
throughout the land, but would not take them him- 
self. How could the gentleman reconcile this with 
honesty or honor? 

Mr. Van Buren asked if this was in order? 


Mr. .4rnold said he would proceed then in order. 
This might suit the gentleman from Virginia (he 
continued) very well; he might have credit, or other 
funds, and be independent of his per diem; but what 
sort of a predicament does it place us in, (said Mr. 
A.) who are exactly situated as this government is 
now—who have neither money nor credit? [Laugh- 
ter.) There were many of them who had to depend 
on their per diem before they could get their dinners 
—who were just like the government—who had 
neither money nor credit, and therefore must take 
treasury notes; and if the notes must be “shaved,” 
at we or five per cent. they had to pay it. (Laugh- 
ter. 

As to the point of order, he would say that there was 
no relevancy in any point of view in the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia: to the bill. It was 
one of the plainest questions of order ever raised be- 
fore the house, and the speaker must reject the 
amendment. 


Mr. Fillmore had hoped that the personal appeal 
he made to the gentleman from Virginia would have 
induced him to have withheld thisamendmentto some 
other occasion, because he was entirely satisfied, 
if they went into the discussion of the distribution 
bill, that they would nearly see doz-days before 
they provided for the present exigencies of the trea- 
sury. 

But if the gentleman persisted in the amendment, 
he (Mr. F.) made the point of order, and suggested 
if they could introduce an amendment to repeal the 
distribution act, they might also introduce the repeal 
of the bill for raising revenue generally from duties. 
They had a rule of the house which provided that 
no amendment to a bill was in order that did not re- 
late to the subject matter of the bill itself. Clearly a 


and taxation on the other, of short loans and dis-; bill relating to the distribution of the procreds of the 


graced credits—God only knew when it would end; 
and he gave notice that, as the first means, and one of 


Bin. lands had nothing to do with a treasury note 


ill. He hoped, therefore, that the amendment would 


the most important of providing ways and means in ; be rejected by the chair. 


this state of the treasury, he should, if the chair 
would entertain the proposition, and if no other gen- 
tleman proposed it, move that a proviso be added to this 
bill that the proceeds of the public lands which have come 
inlo the treasury since the operation of the distribution act, 
and that may come in hereafter, shall be applicd first to 
the payment of the public debt—and these proceeds would 
pay the debt—before any treasury noles are issued under 
this bill; providing, also, that when there are no proceeds 
of the public lands in the treasury, these treasury notes 
shall be issued. He moved an amendment to that effect. 


Mr. Fillmore desired to say, that if the design was 
to defeat this bill, and prevent the relief of the trea- 
sury by the supply of treasury notes it might afford, 
there certainly could be no more direct mode of do- 
ing it than by offering this amendment. 


| Mr. Weller moved that the committee rise. 
lers were called for, and the motion 

ayes 33, noes 64, the committee rose. 
-adjournd. 


Tel- 
revailing, by 
And the house 


Fripay, Jan. 7. Mr. Giddings presented a memo- 
rial from certain legal voters of Lenox, in the coun- 
ty of Ashtabula, and state of Ohio, praying congress 
to repeal the laws regulating or sanctioning the hold- 
ing or transportation of persons as slaves in vessels 
of the United States sailing coastwise from one state 
to another; and to pass laws protecting the richts of 
all persons elaid or held as slaves who may be 
constitutionally entitled to their freedom by going to 
sea, with the consent of their masters, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the state in which they are legally 

eld as slaves. 
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Mr. W. Cost Johnson objected to the reception of 
the petition, as prohibited by a rule of the house in 
relation to petitions for the abolition of slavery. _ 

Mr. Wise supported the objection, strenuously in- 
sisting that the memorial amounted to a prayer for 
the abolition of slavery on board any American ves- 
sel, whether public or private, in which a slave was 
carried three leagues out to sea—a new shape of the 
abolition question, and one that went beyond an 
thing heretofore attempted. He held that the dec 
of a merchant ship was a portion of the territory of 
the U. States, let her be in what part of the world 
she might. 

The chair, after taking some time to compare the 
words of the memorial with the words of the prohi- 
bitory rule, decided that the former part of the me- 
morial did involve a prayer for abolition, and there- 
fore fell within the rule; but that the latter portion, 
which prayed the passage of laws “protecting the 
rights of all persons claimed or held as slaves who 
may be constitutionally entitled to their freedom,” did 
not; whereupon, 

Mr. Giddings moved that this latter portion of the 
memorial be referred to the committee on commerce. 

After some debating and confusion, the speaker, in 
reply to an inquiry of Mr. Adams, said the question 
before the house was on the motion to lay on the ta- 
ble the question of reception raised on the latter 
clause of the petition, which was not rejected by the 
rule. 

Some excitement ensued, and the question being 
taken, the speaker declared the vote, (on laying on 
the table the sa pag of reception raised against the 
petition, which also carries the petition with it), 
yeas 104, nays 86. 

Mr. Giddings next presented a petition praying that 
the people of the free states be relieved from all ob- 
ligation to sustain the institution of slavery. 

Mr. Wise then objected to its reception, and mov- 
ed that the question of reception be laid on the table. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative; yeas 105, nays 86. 

Mr. Giddings then presented a petition remonstrat- 
ing against the admission of any new state into the 
union whose constitution tolerates slavery. 

Mr. Compbell, of South Carolina, moved to lay the 
question of the reception of the petition on the table; 
which motion, after a brief conversation, was carri- 
ed; yeas 100, nays 82. 

Mr. Giddings said that, to justify himself to the 
country, he would state that he held in his hand the 
petitions of some ten thousand electors; from various 
states of the union, but mostly from Ohio, among 
whom were members of the senate and house of re- 
presentatives of that state, and other gentlemen of 
the highest standing, praying to be relieved from the 
expense and disgrace of holding persons in slavery, 
and of the slave trade. But after what had passed 
to-day, he said he should feel justified in withholding 
them, and would submit the question to the people of 
the free states to say how far they will submit to 
these legislative indignities. 

Mr. .dndrews presented a petition, remonstrating 
against the adoption of any rule by congress stigma- 
tising petitions on the ey be of slavery, or placing 
them in any wayon a different footing from other 
petitions. 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, moved to lay the 
Petition on the table. 

On this motion Mr. Adams called the yeas and 
nays; which were demanded by the house; and, be- 
ing taken, resulted in yeas 99, nays 89. 

/ Thus the petition was laid on the table. 

Mr. Andrews, after presenting one or two other 
petitions of a similar character, on which the ques- 
tion of reception was raised and laid on the table, 
said that he had some fifteen petitions of the same 
nature, which he had been requested to present, but 
would forbear doing so, as he supposed from the de- 
cision of the house to-day they would be rejected. 

Mr. Weller presented several petitions on the sub- 
ject of slavery; which, on his motion, were laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Cowen said he had several petitions of this 
kind, which, although he was unwilling to occupy 
the time of the house by the taking of yeas and 
nays, he felt forced to present, to be disposed of as 
the house thought proper. He then presented a 
number of petitions, which were severally rejected 
or laid on the table. 


Mr. Stanly asked if it was in order to move a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the petitions pre- 
sentcd by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Weller), 
were laid on thetable. He merely called the atten- 
tion of the house to the fact, that, although the gen- 
tleman had voted for the adoption of the 21st rule, 
he yet felt himself bound to present abolition peti- 
tions. 

Mr. Weller said he had felt bound to present the 
petitions of his constituents; ad a;, from the recent 
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decisions of the house, they were rejected, he had 
moved to lay them on the table. 

Mr. Stanly said he wished it might be remember- 
ed that gentlemen who belonged to the whig party, 
and were opposed to the 2lst rule, who presented 
such petitions, were influenced by like considera- 
tions. 

Mr. G. Davis presented a petition asking for the 
repeal of the bankrupt law. 

Mr. Cravens moved the reference of the petition to 
the committee on the judiciary, with instructions 
to that committee to report a bill repealing the bank- 
rupt law, and on this motion called the previous 
question. 

Mr. Proffit raised a point of order that the resolu- 
tion must lie over one day, as giving rise to debate, 
and against the propriety of the previous question 
under the circumstances in which it was now mov- 
ed. He moved a call of the house. 

Mr. Chittenden moved to lay the petition on the 
table. 

Pending which motion, a motion was made by 
Mr. J. T. Mason that the house adjourn; which pre- 
vailing—the house adjourned. 


Saturday, Jan. 8. Mr. J. L. Williams presented 
the memorial of a convention recently held in Knox- 
ville, asking an appropriation for a survey of the 
Tennessee river with a view to the improvement of 
its navigation. 

Mr. Briggs, on leave, offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on public expenditures 
be instructed to inquire into the quality and amount of 
furniture purchased or contracted for fur the new cus- 
tom house in New York; whether it “is plain and sub- 
stantial?’ and whether a “proper economy has been ex- 
ercised in the matter,’ Also, further toinquire whether 
there hus been any reduction in the number of persons 
empluyed in the custom house in the city of N. York 
or any reduction of the expenses of the same during the 
Jast year, and what reduction may be made in the num- 
ber of persons employed in and expenses of said cus- 
tom house, without detriment to the public service. 

Mr. Lery asked leave to offer resolutions of inquiry 
of the secretary of war relative to the state of the 
Florida war; which were not received, objection be- 
ing made, and which are as follows: 

Resolvcd, That the secretary of war be directed to re- 
port to this house the canse of the recent unubstructed 
appearance of the hostile Indians in Florida in the midst 
of the settlements at Mandarin; what force was station- 
ed in that vicinity for the protection of the inhabitants 
east of the St. John’s, and what measures were taken 
for the pursuit and punishment of the marauders. 

Resolved, further, That the secretary of war be direct- 
ed to report to this house what measures are employed 
for the protection of the lives and property of the inhahi- 
tants oF Florida, and whether any and what, further le- 
gislution is necessary to enable the executive to provide 
for the due protection and for the suppression of the 
Indian hostilities still pending. 

Resolved, further, ‘That the secrerary be further direct- 
ed to report to this house what number of murders have 
been cutnmitted by the Indians in Florida since the dis- 
bandment of Read's brigade of volunteers, and of the 
causes which prevent such provision for the defence of 
the settlements in Florida as will give proper security of 
person and property to the citizens of said territory. 

Resolved, That the said secretary be further directed 
to report to this house what forces hnve been withdrawn 
trom Florida since the adjournment of the last session 
of congress, the disposition made of the force thus with- 
drawn, and the reason of its withdrawal. 

The house proceeded to the unfinished business of 
yesterday, which was the prosena on of petitions. 

Mr. Fillmore requested his colleague (Mr. Chitten- 
den) to withdraw the motion to lay on the table, as 
many who were opposcd to the repeal of the bank- 
rupt law would not vote to lay on the table; and that 
the question be taken on the instructions, as this 
would be a test question. 


Mr. Chittenden then withdrew his motion to lay on 
the table. 

The question then recurring on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question, Mr. Warren asked 
a division of the question, and moved to lay the in- 
structions on the table. 

After brief conversation on a point of order, the 
yeas and nays, having been asked and ordered, were 
taken, and resulted: yeas 89, nays 114. 

Thus the instructions were not laid on the table. 

The question now being on seconding the demand 
for the previous question; Mr. Lane appealed to his 
colleague, (Mr. Cravens), to withdraw his demand 
for the previous question, to enable him to make a 
statement in reference to his vote on the question 
now pending. l 

Mr. Cravens accordingly withdrew the demand for 
the previous question. 

r. Lane said that at the extra session he had vot- 
ed for the bankrupt bill, not in accoraance with his 
own judgment, but in obedience to instructions, those 
instrue:ions he considered still binding, and should, 
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as at present advised, vote against the repeal of the 
bankrupt law; but were it not for the instructions he 
should certainly vote for its repeal. 

(Cries of ‘‘order, order,” were here raised, and 
Mr. L. concluded by renewing the demand for the 
previous question. ] 

Mr. T , of Mississippi, appealed to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to withdraw his demand for the 

revious question, that he might state the reasons for 
his vote. 

Cries of ‘‘no, no.”] , 

e demand for the previous question was second- 
ed by the house. 

And the question being, “Shall the main question 
be now put?” 

Mr. Barnard asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered by the house, and being taken resulted as 
follows: yeas 109, nays 97. 

So the question was decided in the affirmative. 

The question then being the main question on the 
instructions to the committee to report a bill to re- 
peal the bankrupt law. 

Mr. Weller asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and the question decided in the affirmative 
as follows: l 

YEAS —Mess::. Landaf W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Bowne, 
Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, Wiliam 
Butler. William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick 
C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wm. B. Campbell, Thos. 
J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clif- 
ford, Clinton, Cowen, Cravens, Daniel, Garre:t Davis, 
Richard D. Davis, Deen, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John C. 
Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. 
Floyd, Fornance, Gamble, Gentry, Gilmer, Gogain, W 
O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Green, Gustine, Harrie, 
John Hastings, Haye, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Hous- 
ron, Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jack, Cave 
Johnson, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Lowell, A. 
McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Marchand. A. 
Marshall, 'T. F. Marshall, John Thompson Mason, Ma- 
thewa, Mattocks, Medill, Miller. Morris, Newhard. Ows- 
ley, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Plumer, Pope, Proffit, 
Ramsey, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riegs, Sanford, 
Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, William Smith. Snyder, 
Sollers, Steenrod, Alexander H. H. Stuart, Summers, 
Sumter, Sweney, John B. Thompson, ‘Triplett, Turney, 
Underwood. Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, 
Wes'brook, Jas. W. Williams, Christopher H. Williams, 
Wise, Augustus Youne—115. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Blais Boardman, 
Borden, [Brewster, prices Brockway, Bronson, Milton 
Brown, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, 
Staley N. Clarke. Cooper, Cranston. Cushing, Dawson, 
Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, 
A. Lawrence Foster. Gates, Giddings, Granger. Gwin, 
Habersham, Hall. William S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, 
Hudson, Joseph R. [ngersoll, James Irvin, William W. 
Irwin, James, W. Cost Johnson. John P. Kennedy, 
King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn. McKeon, Samson Ma- 
son, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard. Meriwether, Moore, 
Morrow, Oaborne, Pendleton, Benjamin Randall, Alex- 
ander Randall, Randolph. Ridgway, Rodney, Rovzevelt, 
William Russell, James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Simon- 
ton, Slade, Truman Smith. Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, 
J. T. Stuart, Taliaferro, Richard W. Thompson, Jacob 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Trumbull, Van Rena- 
sclaer, Wallace, Warren, Washington, Thomas W. Wil- 
liams, Lewis Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, 
Wood, Yorke, John Young—93. 

Thus the committce on the judiciary was instruct- 
ed “to report a bill to repeal the act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy.” 


Mr. Cave Johnson moved a reconsideration of this 
vote; and on that motion demanded the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was then ordered by the 
house, and the main question on the motion of recon- 
sideration was decided in the negative without a di- 
vision. 

The second division of the question, viz. on the re- 
ference of the petition was then carried. 


Mr. Marshall presented a memoria! from the cham- 
ber of commerce of Louisville, and also a petition 
very numerously signed from citizens of Louisville, 
praying for a repeal of the bunkrupt law. 

Mr. M. moved to refer these petitions to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, with instructions to that com- 
mittee to report a bill to repeal the bankrupt law 
forthwith; and on this motion asked the previous 
question. 

Mr. Stanly moved to strike out the word “forth- 
with.” . 


Mr. Marshall then modified his instructions by strik- 
ing out the word “forthwith,” and inserting ““Mon- 
a next.” 

he demand for the previous question was then 
seconded. 

Mr. Irvin moved an adjournment. 

On this the yeas and nays were asked and ordered, 
and the house rcfused to adjourn; yeas 38, nays 158. 

The question then being on the demand for the 
previous question; Mr. Marshall said he had just un- 
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derstood that the regular day of meeting of the Fe 
ciary committee was Tuesday, and he would there- 
fore modify his motion by inserting “Tuesday” in- 
stead of Monday.” 

The previous question was then carried without a 
division. 

And the question being on the main question, Mr. 
Barnard asked the yeas and nays which were ordered. 

The main question on the reference of the peti- 
tions to the committee on the judiciary, with instruc- 
tions to report a bill to repeal the bankrupt law, on 
Tuesday next, was then decided in the affirmative as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Barton, Bee- 
son, Bidlack, Birdseye, Bowne, Boyd, Anron V. Brown, 
Charles Brown, Burke, S. H. Butler, William Butler, 
Wm. O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Cald- 
well, John Cainpbell, William B. Campbell, Thomas J. 
Campbell, Curuthers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, 
Clinton, Cowen, Cravens, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Rich'd 

Davis, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John C. Ed- 
wards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Fioyd, 
Fornance, Thomas F. Fuster, Gentry, Gilmer, Goggin, 
Wm. O.Goaile, Gordon, Gruhain, Green,Gustine, Har- 
ris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, 
Houston, Hubard. Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jack. 
Cave Juhnson, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Lowell, 
Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mar- 
chand, Alfred Marshall, Thomas F. Marshall, John T. 
Mason, Matiews, Mattocks, Medill, Miller, Newhard, 
Owsley, Parinenter, Partridge, Payne, Plumer, Pope, 
Proffit, Roding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Sanford, Saun- 
ders, Shaw, Shepperd, Wiliam Smith, Snyder, Sullers, 
Steenrod, Alexander H. H. Siuart, Summers, Sumter, 
Bweney, Jolin B. Thompson, ‘Triplett, ‘Turney, Under- 
wood, Van Buren, Ward, Watiersoo, Weller, West- 
brook, James W. Williams, Christo. H. Williams, Wise, 
Augustus Young—112. 

NA YS— Mers, Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Babcock, Raker, Barnard, Blair, Boardman, 
Borden, Brewster, Briegs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton 
Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Chittenden, John C. Clark, S. 
N. Clarke, Cooper, Cranston, Dawson, Deherty, Fessen- 
den, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gamble; Gates, 
Granger, Gwin, Habersham, Hal, Henry, Howard, 
Hudson, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, Wm. 
W. Irwin, James, William Cost Johnson, John P. Ken- 
nedy, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, McKeon, Samson Ma- 
gon, Muthict, Maxwell, Maynard, Morruw, Osborne, 
Pendleton, Be jamin Randall, Alexander Raudall, Ran- 
dolph, R'dg way, Rodney, Roosevelt, William Russell, 
James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Simonton, Slade, Truman 
Smith, S aniy, Stokely, Stratton, John T. Stuart, Talia- 
ferro, R. W. Thompsvn, Jucub i pale Liinighaat 
Toland, Tomlinson, Trumbull, Van Rensselaer, al- 
lace, Warren, Washington, Thomas W. Wiliams, L. 
Willians, J. L. Wiliams, Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, J. 
Young—83. 

Mr. Gentry moved to reconsider this vote. 

Mr. Weller demanded the previous question on this 
motion. 

Without a division the demand for the previous 
was seconded; the previons question was carried; and 
the main question on the reconsideration decided in 
the negative. 

Mr. Campbell said this was a great national festival 
—the 8th of January. He therefore moved that the 
house adjourn. 

Mr. ‘riplett said he hoped that they would not ad- 
journ for this very reason. 

Crier of ‘‘order,” “order.”] 

fore the question of adjournment was taken; the 
speaker said he had received certain executive com- 
munications which he wished -to present to the house. 
He then laid before the house a communication from 
the secretary of war, transmitting, in obedience to 
law, a list of coutracts made by the various branches 
of the war department of the past year. 

Mr. Stanly called the yeas and nays on the motion 
to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordercd, and, being taken, 
the question was decided in the affirmative as follows; 
yeas 116, nays 80. 

The house then adjourned to Monday, at 12 0’clock. 


Monpay, Jan. 10. The rev. John N. Maffit, the 
elected chaplain of this house, appeared and made 
prayer for the first time. 


Mr. Fillmore rose and said that in the present em- 
barrassed state of the treasury, he felt it to be his 
duty to ask the unanimous consent of the house to 
dispense with further proceedings on the call of pe- 
titions for the present, that the house might proceed 
with the bill authorising the issue of treasury notes. 
He hoped this would be done. 

And he desired to state a single fact. He under- 
stood from the secretary of the treasury that the pow- 
er heretofore exercised of issuing treasury notes was 
now exhausted, and that unless some means could be 
supplied to provide for the wants of the treasury, 
Jrom this time warrants must cease to issue. Matters, 
therefore, were come to a point where the character 
of the nation was involved, and he did hope that the 
house would consent to take up the bill and dispose 
of it in one way or other, and on his motion, 


The house resolved itself into committee of the 


whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, of 
Virginia, in the chair), and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill authorising the issue of treasury notes. 

Before the question was stated from the chair— 

Mr. Wise rose and said thatgwhen the committee 
rose last Thursday, the pending question was on a 

int of order raised on an amendment introduced by 

imself providing for the repeal of the distribution 
law of the last session. 
amendment. 

Mr. Fillmore said that one or two slight amend- 
ments had been recommended in the bill, which he 
desired now to suggest. 

The first was, to strike out from the fourth and 
fifth lines the words ‘‘in lieu of those heretofore or 
hereafter redeemed.” 

The question was then taken and decided in the 
affirmative without a division. 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Fillmore said there was a corresponding amend- 
ment, merely verbal, which he desired to offer. It 
was to strike out from the end of the 11th line to the 
end of the 14th the following words: 

“And as modified by an act entitled ‘An act addi- 
tional to the act on the subject of treasury notes,’ 
approved the 31st of March, 1840.” 

hich amendment was also agreed to. 

Mr. Weller then proceeded to say that he had here- 
tofore, when the wants of the treasury required it, 
voted in favor of the issue of treasury notes for the | 
purpose of anticipating the accruing revenue of the 
country, (and Mr. W. alluded more particularly to 
his course on that policy). He was willing to vote ` 
for them now—but in issuing these notes some fund 
ought to be provided for their redemption. The bill 
before the committee required the recognition, on 
the part of this house, of a loan bill. He should, 
therefore, move to strike out that proviso in the 
bill, and when that was done, he was willing to vote 
for it. He could not bring himself to vote against | 
the bill simply becase the proposition came from an 
administration to which he was opposed—and most 
especially so, when the present state of the treasury 
was taken into consideration. 

He should offer his amendment not for the purpose 
of embarrassing the bill—for he was as anxious as 
any one that a vote should be taken—but for the pur- 
pose of having a vote on the question of restoring to 
the treasury that which had unconstitutionally been 
taken from It. 

Mr. W. then offered the following as an additional 
section: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of 
the act passed on the 4th day of September, 1341, 
entitled, “an act providing for the distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands and granting | 
pre-emption rights,” as provdes for the distribution of |! 
the said fund among the states and territorics and 
District of Columbia, be, and the same is hereby, 
suspended; and that the said fund shall be applied to 
the payment of the outstanding treasury notes as well 
as those authorised to be issued under this act. 

The chairman decided the amendment to be out of or- 
der, and the decision of the chair after some discus- 
sion was sustained, by yeas 92, nays 78. 


Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, warned the commit- 
tee that it was not his intention to inflict a long or 
set speech upon them; he rose but briefly to state the 
grounds on which he should oppose the bill now un- 
der consideration. He had heretofore, though under 
different circumstances, avowed his decided opposi- 
tion to the issue of treasury notes; and he had done | 
so because he believed that, as a means of supplying 
the wants of the treasury, it was insidious in its cha- 
racter, and tended to undue extravagance in the ad- 
ministration of government. So long as a govern- 
ment was able to relieve its wants by the emission 
of treasury notes, it would not be very likely to go- 
vern itself by the principles of economy; but if it 
were compelled, on the contrary, to resort to loans, 
it would find itself under the necessity of shunning 
extravagant and profligate expenditure. This was 
one of the considerations which had actuated him in 
opposing the system. But there were others no less 
worthy of consideration, to which he would briefly 
advert without entering further into them. 

As practical statesmen, they were called upon to 
provide means to relieve the pressing wants of the 
treasury; this all must admit; but, in selecting those 
means, they were bound to adopt such as, while they 
furnished a supply to meet the exigencies of the trea- 
sury, would at the same time promote the prosperity 
and advance the true interests of the people. The 
question now to be looked at was this: Will treasu- 
ry notes have this effect to the same extent as a loan? 
If not then congress was bound to reject the onc and 
adopt the other. Every body knew that, should trea- 
sury notes be issued with an interest of six per cent. 
they would soon find their way into the pockets of 


e now withdrew his 


So the amendment 
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capitalists, and never would get into general circu- 
lation; but should a loan be negotiated, cither at 
home or abroad—more especially if obtained abroad 
—the amount would obtain general circulation in the 
country, and thus the paper money market would 
be proportionably relieved; and thus the eople 
would be henefited at the same time with the go- 
Teen For this reason Mr. C. was in favor of a 
oan. 

But the committee were told by the honorable 
chairman of the committee of ways and means that 
the government was in a state of embarrassment, and 
such embarrassment as required immediate relief. 
It might be so; if the chairman stated this to be the 
case he had no doubt that it was so; but let it not be 
forgotten that embarrassment extended beyond the 
government alone; the same embarrassment, the same 
need of immediate relief, was pressing on the people 
M an equal degree. If the government was to be re- 
lieved, let the people be relieved too; a loan would 
operate to relieve both. 

Mr. C. admitted that the Van Buren party might con- 
sistently enough go for this bill; but he was astonish- 
ed, he was astounded, when he saw the whig party, 
with which he had been in the habit of acting, aban- 
don the principles for which they had so long and 
so strenuously contended and lend their support to a 
systam they had so vehemently denounced as impo- 
litic, and fraught with all mischief. He was espe- 
cially surprised to see his friend from New York 
(Mr. Fillmore) bringing forward a bill of this charac- 
ter, and to find him sustained by others who formerly 
agreed with him in opposing the entire system. The 
gentleman, to be sure, told the committee that an 
exigency had arisen, and that speedy relief was in- 
dispensable; that the government’s drafts had actual- 
ly been protested, and that the treasury must be re- 
lieved, and that without delay. Who could forget 
with what pertinacity, from o to day, and from 
week to wok. at a late session of congress, the whigs 
had resisted this expedient for relief? And was not 
a tale equally pathetic at that time sounded in their 
ears by the then chairman of the finance committee 
(Mr. Jones)? Had not that gentleman represented to 
congress the distressing embarrassment of the trea- 
sury. 

hey first opposed getting the bill into committee; 
and, when defeated in this by the suspension of the 
rules, they made fight again on taking the bill into 
the house, then on the previous question, then on or- 
dering the bill to its third reading, and again on its 
final passage, when but 5 out of 110 or 112 whi 
votes were cast in its favor. But one short year ha 
elapsed, and now the very same men who had then 
so resolutely opposed the measure were the first to 
bring it forward: and give it their support. He was 
not merely surprised, he was confounded at such a 
spectacle. 

Mr. C. had opposed treasury notes on S l 
and not from any factious opposition to Martin Van 
Buren. 

But it was said that we must issue treasury notes 
because a loan could not be obtained in the country; 
and if we got it at all, we must obtain it in the fo- 
reign money market, which would require threc or 
four months delay; and in the mean time the govern- 
ment would be left without funds tọ meet its engage- 
ments. But let gentlemen recollect that the entire 
American people were in the like condition; that mul- 
titudes of creditors had not merely had their claims 
postponed, but had lost them altogether. Let gen- 
tlemen compare the condition of the people with 
that of the government; and when they reflected on 


| this, a delay of three or four months would not be so 


much deprecated. Was the exigency of the govern- 
ment greater than that of the whole people? He hoped 
some advocate of the bill would remember and reply 
to this question. 


It was no reason for the issue of treasury notes that 
Martin Van Buren had been eee ee from Pr and 
that another administration had succeeded to that 
then in possession of the government. Mr. C. was 
not sure buta little adversity might teach the gov- 
ernment that which it seemed to have been unable to 
learn from the overwhelming elections of the last 
fall, viz. that it must return to whig measures, and 
that this was the only means of conciliating to itself 
the confidence of the nation. Had the measures re- 
commended, and passed by the whig majorities of 
both houses, been carried into effect, there would 
have been no need of this resort to treasury notes; 
then there would have been no difficulty in obtaining 
the loan now become s0 necessary. Let the govern- 
ment learn, by bitter experience, the error into which 
they had fallen, and let them, though late, retrace 
their steps. But, alas! there was now little hope of 
this: they had waded in so far, that “returning were 
as tedious as go o’er.” 

Mr. C. did not intend to indulge in any language 
disrespectful to the gouernment; but he should like to 
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see it resorting to such measnres as would nromote ! tended with evils that would not accomnany a lonn, ‘will zo to the eonntry: and if we do not contradict 


nul merely iis owi inconvenience, bul the good cf the 
people also. But again he must say he had very lit- 
tle hope of this. He knew—yes, he knew—that he 
who, by an afflicting and disastrous infliction of Pro- 
vidence, was now at the head of the government, had 
long been wooing a certain damsel called locofoco- 
ism; that he had been courting her with all those win- 
ning and almost irresistible blandishments which a 
gentleman of the old dominion knew so well how to 
employ; but he believed that she would prefer to 
yicld her favor to a gentleman from Pennsylvania at 
the other end of the capitol, or to ‘Old Bullion,” 
than to the very consistent and distinguished individ- 
ual now, by brevet of the honorable gentleman sitting 
before him, (Mr. Botts), a “captain.” [A taugh.] 

Mr. Wise here interposed. He said the gentleman 
had twice repeated the assertion that “he knew” that 
the president had been paying court to the damsel of 
locofocoism; now Mr. W. challenged him to the proof 
Mr. W. was not willing to receive that gentleman’s 
testimony on that subject. 

Mr. Cooper replied: By his acts, by his acts let him 
be judged. Who were his counsellors? Where they 
whigs? He was aware the gentleman would not 
value his endorsement as authority, nor had the gen- 
tleman’s denial that much weight (snapping his fing- 
ers) with him; but he would point the gentleman to 
an editorial article in the Madisonian, the admitted 
mouthpiece of the administration, in which it was 
expressly declared that the president “was no whig.” 
And if so, was it likely he would counsel with mem- 
bers of the whig party? Was not the inference 
irresistible that he would take his counsel from men 
of the party opposed tothem? Who had not seen in 
that paper that from day to day the whigs, as a par- 
ty, were denounced in the foulest and most abusive 
terms? Mr. C. wished to say nothing disrespectful to 
the president; he knew that nothing was to be made 
by it; and he had refrained from doing so. He might 
bring a great many proofs to show that the courtship 
to which he had alluded had been going on ever since 
the 8th or 9th of June last. Had he known that he 
should have been called upon for the evidence, he 
should have brought ample documents to show not 
only that such a courtship had commenced, but that 
it was still in progress. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Wise again rising to put a question—said he 
had called upon the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
proofs not of his belief, but of bis personal knowledge, 
that such was.the fact. The gentleman had said that 
he knew it; he knew that the president had been 
courting the locofocos. He wanted the gentleman 
to say whether he knew this of his own personal 
knowledge; and he had not expected that the gentle- 


man would have referred to mere newspaper para- ' 


Hl aan He cared not who asserted it was so, Mr. 
. contradicted the assertion; and he again demand- 
ed whether the gentleman asserted it from his own 
private personal knowledge? 

Mr. Cooper replied that these little love passages 
usually happened in secret; it was not usual for the 
public to be put in possession of the billet doux which 
passed between lovers; but there were certain intelli- 
gible indications, certain ‘nods and winks, and 
wreathed smiles,” by which the state of the melting 
dears was as well known as if it had been put into a 
written document and signed “John Doe” and “Amy 
Roe.” [loud laughter.) When he looked at the 
movements of the executive, at his appointments, 
and at the abuse heaped upon the whigs by all his 
organs, greater and smaller, and its conformity to the 
torrents of the same material which had been poured 
out upon the soundest whigs of the country for the 
last twelve years, the proof must be admitted by any 
candid man to be sufficient to convict the president 
of the fact before any jury of twelve honest men: if 
the delict were aeapital offence, Mr. C. should great- 
ly fear the Po would be in danger of—of— 
hanging. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Profit here expressed his hope that there 
would be a general understanding that the friends of 
the president would be allowed to answer the gen- 
tleman. It was a fact that almost every diplomatic 
appointment made since president Tyler had come 
into office had been made from among those who 
were opposed to hum in politics. 

Mr. Cooper, resuming, replied that there might be 
avery good reason for that: he greatly questioned 
whether the president could find enough of his own 
friends to fill the diplomatic offices of the country. 
{A laugh.] 

Mr. C. repeated that he was opposed to the issue 
of Treasury notes on principle; not because they 
were a measure of president Tyler's any more than 
because they were a measure of president Van Bu- 
ren’s; but because it was an insidious mode of creat- 
ing a public debt—a mode that the people did not 
know till the debt was upon them, and they found out 
the fact by the embarrassment it produced; it was at- 


and therefore he preferred the latter. He desired to 
preserve his consistency; not, however, at the sacri- 
fice of the true interests of his count 
no belief that they would be sacrificed, but would, 
on the contrary, be promoted and secured by adopt- 
ing another mode ofgrelieving the necessities of the 
government. 

Mr. Proffit, of Indiana, took the floor amid cries of 
“adjourn, adjourn, go on, goon!” Mr. P. with some 
appearance of indignation, exclaimed, yes, you can 
cry “go on, go on,” but when your own friends are 
on the floor, you can vote to adjourn at half-past one! 
But no matter; it requires no time to be prepared to 
defend the president from such charges as have been 

| made azainst him by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Cooper): his friends here are ready to rise 
at any time—at any moment—and maintain his cause 
iin spite of all threats, and all the sneers that can be 
‘heaped upon us. He should think that their enemies 
might have learned, by this time, that they could 
gain nothing by threats, or by burning in effigy; that 


them, it will be said it 1s because we could not. I 
deny—here—positively—that the president ever, di- 


, for he had ‘rectly or indirectly, made overtures to any party or 


faction. 
Mr. Cooper. 
the question. 


I never said that he actually popped 
[Loud Jaughter.} 

Mr. Profir. If he had had a question to pop, he 
would have popped it as promptly as he popped his 
veto; there was no consulting then with whig lead- 
ers who climbed out of back windows. [Much noise 
and not a little merriment in the hall}. If the pre- 
sident cannot sustain himself before congress, he can 
before the people. What is the necessity for these in- 
sinuations? What is gained by it? Will the people 
ever believe that such things are necessary? No, 
they won’t. Will not the people see that these are 
party misreprescntations? Yes, they will. 

What are the true grounds of this debate? Are 
not the questions these: Ist. Does the country re- 
quire these treasury notes? 2d. Can we conscien- 
tiously vote for them? 3d. Will a loan be better; 


nothing could ever deter the friends of the president | and, if so, can we get the money by loan? For one, 


from their course. 
president to do with treasury notes? Could not the 
bill before the committee be discussed without drag- 


What had this courtship of the ;I am ready to vote for any appropriation which shall 


be necessary till the country gets back to its true po- 
sition. That is whatI say. If we cannot get the 


ging these miserable party politics into the debate? ' money, then let us take the best measures in our 
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He should not stoop to ask whether there existed 
‘such a cabal as had been charged. Was he going 
‘into the miserable puddlehole of party, while the 
i administration was calling for his aid? No, never. 
What did the gentleman charge? The gentleman had 
accused the president of the United States and his 
| secretary of the treasury of being derelict to their 
‘duty, because they asked for treasury notes after the 
secretary had repeatedly—yes, over and over—said 
that he could not raise money on a Joan! What had 
the gentleman further said? He had asked why the 
administration had not draughted a bill for treasury 
notes at the last session? and what was the answer 
There wasa little Spartan band inthat house which 
had stood up against the majority; and now they were 
told that they could have passed the bill had they so 
, pleased! Then they had been ridiculed, yes, taunt- 
ed, yea, mocked at, as not being enough to fill a cab, 


, [laughter], and now they were spoken of as a great 


party who could carry any measure they pleased.— 
‘A gentleman from Maryland (Mr. W. C. Johnson 
|had said that the president of the United States ha 
left his good and gallant whig ship with all her sails 
set, and a favorable breeze, to go into the little mis- 
erable cockboat of the gentleman from Indiana, ie 
Mr. Proffit.) Yes, and if Mr. P. knew the president, 
he would leave any ship for not merely a cockboat, 
but for a single plank doating on the great ocean of 
public sentiment! Yes, he would look to the people, 
i to the people! He was not the president of a party. 
The president of a party, forsooth! Mr. P. said 
“Jook to the country;” that was what he saw. When 
gentlemen said they were courting the Van Buren 
party, he did not so understand it. He had held con- 
versations with the president of these United States 
as freely as any man of his age in that house, (loud 
laughter], yet he was never the man to say one word 
to please the ear of power; and he could here say 
that in all those conversations he had never heard 
John Tyler speak one word that he would not have 
been willing to put on paper and show to all the 
world. As to the insinuations that the president was 
looking to the support of his own power, where was 
the proof? There was none. Had the administra- 
tion carried out its own principles? Had the secre- 
tary of the navy, for instance, clearly and explicitly 
stated the wants of that department? Had the secre- 
tary of war given any accurate statements of the 
true condition of the army? Had not the secretary of 
the treasury done his duty? Where was any evasion 
or subterfuge? Had not the president riven tis views 
as to our fiscal affairs? had he not spoken clearly and 
explicitly? Was there any evasion in his communi- 
cations? No, none. And yet, said Mr. P. because I, 
or the gentleman from Virginia, (supposed to mean 
Mr. Wise), or the gentleman from Pennsylvania, po 
understood which), orother friends of the president 
on this floor, express our sentiments freely, what are 
we told? “Oh! the guard differ.” Well, if they did, 
it was a proof of their honesty. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania 

[Here Mr. Cooper interposed. I never referred to 
the “guard”—I never mentioned them—they never 
came into my mind. As to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Proffit) I never once thought of him.— 
[Loud laughter. } 


Mr. Profit resumed. I did not say that he thought 
of me; but I will make him think of me; I mean 
we shall be heard of. [Convulsions of laughter]. 
Gentlemen tell us what to do—we will tell them 
what they shall do! Tell me these things? Why, if 
gentlemen assume positions they cannot sustain by 
their own personal knowledge or that of others, it 


power. Mr. P. said he had not intended to saya 
word on this bill; but when these several questions 
should come up, he was ready to discuss them fairl 
and heartily, and look to the peopie as the groun 
work and basis of every thing. When a question of 
finance or of appropriation came up, let them dis- 
cuss it like men; this business of petty party politics 
and pettifogging never should be regarded. 

As to the propriety of issuing treasury notes, Mr. 
P. was balancing. His mind was not made up; no- 
thing could justify these emissions but an exigency; 
he was opposed to introducing them as a paper cur 
rency, and to conceal the true state of the public debt. 
What did the whigs say last sesson? They struck 
a balance to show the amount of public debt, and 
authorised a loan, but they could not get the money. 
It was asked, in reference to the present state of the 
treasury, “who did it” He did not know about that. 
Was that a reason to attack and abuse the president? 
No. He thought the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was mistaken in his position; we must now issue 
treasury notes, or let the government be digraced. If 
this question about billing and cooing was to be dis- 
cussed here, when the government was in an ex- 
tremity, they might as well break up and go home. 
The people would understand it; they would under- 
stand the whole matter; and in five years time there 
would be no party at all; the people would all be on 
one side. For his own part disregarding men that 
might get up here and propose their different plans, 
he meant to comecut for the public good, and for 
the public honor. That was what he intended todo. 


Mr. Marshall, of Ky. next rose to address the 
house. He said that the subject under debate was 
one in which he felt an uncommon degree of inte- 
rest, clse he should not have risen to speak upon it, 
for he felt an indomitable repugnance to be dragged 
out into debate in that body. He had risen for the 
purpose of asking the honorable chairman of the 
committee of waysand means, with whose laborious, 
indefatigable exertions to obtain information touch- 
ing this entire subject he was well acquainted, and 
of which he felt atraid to speak as they deserved, if 
he knew any facts, of his own personal knowledge, 
independent of what had been officially communi- 
cated to him from the head of the treasury depart- 
ment, as to the ability of the government to raise the 
money necessary to meet the exigencies of the trea- 
sury by other means than this proposed issue of trea- 
sury notes? To him it had appeared, and he said 
this without meaning in the shghtest degree to re- 
flect either on the president or upon his anon 
this floor—(turning to Mr. Profit), [loud laughter] 
—without any wish to provoke the president to make 
a “pop” of any kind against that house, (though as- 
suredly, if he were disposed to do so, kc had here a 
pop-gun ready)—(increasing merriment]—without 
the slightest possible imputation upon “the guard” — 
for in truth he did not know what or who were 
meant by that term—without holding the gentlemaa 
from Indiana or his party responsible—for, so heaven 
help him, he never once so much as thought of hold- 
ing the gentleman responsible here for the president 
of the United States—(laughter]—he supposed the 
president was as much his president as he was the 
gentleman's; nor did he know any sear right 
that gentleman had to consider himself assailed’ 
whenever any remarks were directed against the 
executive. 

Mr. M. would say that he never had charged that 
there was a cabal on that floor who were the k 
ers of the president’s conscience, nor had he affirm- 
ed that they were ex officio his cabinet—a charge 
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which had, indeed, been advanced at the extra ses- 
sion, but which had been instantly repelled in straius 
of manly eloquence, whose tones of thunder had not 
even yet ceased to vibrate the air. Nor could he 
comprehend why the sensibilities of gentlemen seem- 
ed now to be awakened into so much vivacity; he 
could not really understand it. And if gentlemen 
carried it much further, his suspicions would begin 
to be aroused. Much as Mr. M. must deprecate and 
deplore the course the executive had deemed it his 
duty to pursue, in regard toa great financial mea- 
sure which had been submitted for his approval at 
the extra session, and which, had it become a law, 
would have saved the government from being driven 
on a course of measures like that now proposed, yet 
his deportment had ever been highly respectful to- 
ward that person as the chief magistrate of the re- 
public. Nor could he but think that gentlemen who 
undertook to defend him in the strain in which the 

ntleman from Indiana had just addressed the 
ue but little consulted the dignity of the presi- 

ent. 


cere Mr. Profit interposed, and made some re- 
mark. 

Mr. M. resumed. Did any thing he had said 
amount to a charge against the president? Could 
nothing be said which seemed in any degree directed 
towards that officer, but up must pop the gentleman 
from Indiana, and it was “we” and “we”—quite in 
royal style. (Much laughter]. And when a gentle- 
man, in reply, answered the gentleman that he had 
not so much as been thinking of him, the gentleman 
threatened that he would “make them think of him!” 
he would batter himself into their brains, nolens vo- 
lens. [Laughter]. 

Mr. M. had a question to put to the gentleman 
from Indiana. That gentleman knew the personal 
respect Mr. M. cherished towards him; none knew it 
better; but really the gentleman's course on this oc- 
casion had been such as to awaken some suspicion. 
This was a question between the congress of the U. 
States and the executive department. The house 
had no quarrel with “the guard,¥ and, last and least 
of all, had the house of representatives a question 
with the gentleman from Indiana. Ifthat gentleman 
was indeed the accredited organ of the president on 
that floor, then the president must be held responsi- 
ble for what the gentleman said, and then Mr. M. 
understood that “we,” alias the president and “the 
guard,” would not appeal to that house, but would 
make our appeal to the people of the United States 
for the correctness of our course. Now, was he to 
understand from this that the president meant to be a 
eandidate in the next presidental canvass? If so, let 
the honorable gentleman, as his organ and represen- 
tative here, make that declaration, then they should 
know what to rely on. But to return to his subject. 


Mr. M. said he was opposed to the policy of the 
bill. His repugnance to it was unutterable and in- 
vincible. Would any gentleman tell him that the 
government of this union, representing twenty-six 

reat, populous, powerful and independent states, 

eing in want of money for the public service, and 
goiug into the market with its bond having twelve 
years to run, at an interest of six per cent. could not 
obtain it—an assertion which amounted to little 
short of a declaration of bankruptcy. If that were 
true, then, terrible as it was, the nation ought to 
know it. This country had been, with an empty 
treasury, on the eve of a war with Great Britain—a 
power possessing five hundred and thirty-five ships 
of war, while we had sixty-cight—a power whose 
fleets, extending themselves along a line of two thou- 
sand five hundred miles, were able to girdle our en- 
tire seaboard, and might at their pleasure select any 
point of attack they deemed the most vulnerable—a 
power who, liad she actually gone to war with us, 
would have found no greater fleet than that to resist 
her; and who, had she made a descent upon the land, 
would have encountered no army but the free and 
hardy yeomanry of the land. An experiment, in- 
deed, she would never again make, but would wisely 
confine hersclf to the ocean. There would have been 
the field of coinbat; for 


“Her march was on the mountain wave, 

“Her hume was on the deep.” 
Then we must have fought, cost what it might. And 
did he understand gentlemen as asserting that we 
could not, even in that emergency, have raised 
twelve millions of dollars on the bond of the govern- 
ment? So help him heaven he did not believe a word 
of it. So far was it from being true, that, had the 
necessity existed, the government could have got 
from this great people a hundred or two hundred mil- 
lions on its simple scrip. 

But they were told there was a necessity for this 
emission of treasury notes. Mr. M. had denied it in 
committee, and he denied here. If the money must 
be had, he prefcrred a loan. 


He abhorred the whole ; of his country degrade 
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treasury note system: not on constitutional grounds, 
for he had not examined the constitutional question; 
but he abhorred it on every account, on national 
grounds; and, also, he would frankly avow it, on par- 
ty grounds. How did westand? The bank bill had 
heen vetoed, the bankrupt law was gone, he suppos- 
ed the distribution law was in little belter condition, 
the loan had failed, and now they were to be thrown 
on the treasury note system. Heaven and earth!— 
What had become of the fruit that was to result from 
the extra session? [A laugh from a portion of the 
house]. 

Then, with all personal respect, and with the un- 
derstanding that, after he had obtained from the ho- 
norable chairman of the committce of ways and 
means the information he desired, he should be at li- 
berty to resume the floor and to comment upon it, he 
would again ask for the personal information which 
had been obtained by the indefatigable and persever- 
ing exertious of the honorable gentleman, apart from 
any facts contained in the official letters or report of 
the secretary of the remy as to the power of the 
government to obtain, in the domestic market, the 
amount needed by the treasury on loan. 

Mr. Fillmore stated, in reply, that, in addition to 
the official statement of the secretary, he had been 
permitted to see the original correspondence of that 
officer with our commercial cities on that subject, 
and he was of opinion that it went fully to sustain the 
statements made by the secretary to the committee. 
He had also taken pains to acquaint himself with the 
facts from those who were well acquainted with the 
state of the money market; and al! he had learned 
confirmed him in the same belief. It was, indeed, a 
thing undoubted with him that there existed no pro- 
bability, even if thore were a possibility, of obtaining 
the money needed by government on the loan already 
authorised—no, not even should the time be extend- 
ed to twelve years—without an application to Euro- 
pean capitalists. 


In addition, he begged leave to say that a friend 

and colleague of his, doubting that such could be the 

fact, he had for his conviction obtained evidence of 
the appalling state of the public credit at the present 

moment. He here sent to the clerk’s table a letter 

from Prime, Ward & King, of New York, addressed 

to himself, (declaring it as their opinion that no 

amount could be obtained on the United States loan, 

even should the time be extended to twelve ycars, 

inasmuch as the United States six per cent. stock had 

been offered in the market at from three to five per cent., 

and cas without buyers. They further stated that the 

government would have to allow seven per cent. in- 

terest, in which case the sum wanted might be ob- 

tained. They advise that bonds be given to run sev- 

en years for four millions, and that for five millions 

more treasury notes be issued bearing above seven 

per cent., since the notes bearing six per cent. were 

at one per cent. discount. The letter closed with 

some very melancholy reflections on the present state 

of the government credit, and gloomy forebodings as 

to its future depression to a still lower point, unless 

speedy and efficient measures should be adopted for 

its restoration. 

Mr. F. stated, in conclusion, that a similar state- 

ment had been made to him from Boston, by the ho- 

norable Abbot Lawrence, late a representative from 

that state. 

Mr. Marshall resumed the floor. From the letter 

now read, he understood it to be stated, on the au- 

thority of Prime, Ward & King, of New York, that 

the requisite amount could be obtained in the domes- 

tic market, if government would pay an interest of 7 

per cent. and make its bond run twelve years; and 

that it could not be had for less. That was the pre- 

sent state of the credit of the United States govern- 

ment; and on that basis it was insisted that the go- 

vernment must return to the system of treasury notes. 

Why? Would our credit be any better on treasury 

notes than on the bond of government? ‘They could 

not compel the public creditor to take them in pay- 

ment of his debt; and, if not, would the public credit 

be any better on notes than on bond? If Mr. M. 

should go to a man to borrow a sum he had need of, 

and the man would not let him have the money on 

his bond under 7 per cent. interest, would he let him 

have it at any less interest on his promissory note? 
If he would, he must be a loser somewhere. If, then, 

these treasury notes were to go at an interest of 6 

per cent. it must be by force—either by the force of 
necessity laid on the public creditor by law, or by | 
actual stronghanded despotism, such despotism as 

prevailed in ancient times; for no form of modern | 
despotism would ever attempt such a thing. The 
state of the public credit was now correctly known, 

and it certainly could not be made any better by 
treasury notes. In this argument Mr. M. reasoned 
fairly and sincerely, not from any party bias. He 
did not wish, for party sake, to see the government 


He was ready to let her. 


borrow on the best terms she could cet; but those 
lerins never could be better than her credit was. 
Surely it was not in the contemplation of gentlemen 
to cheat the public creditor to the extent of the failure 
of government credit in the market; that never could 
be seriously intended. 

Unless, therefore, he obtained more light on a sub- 
ject which he did not profess to understand as well as 
some gentlemen in that house, he must still profess 
himself in favor of the old plan—the whig plan, he 
would call it—of giving the Pond of the government 
on time. He would rather give the seven per cent. 
and get the money by loan than attempt this most 
detestable of all modes of raising money; a mode to 
which he never could be brought to give his consent, 
unless in the most extreme circumstances of necessi- 
ty. If these notes were forced on the public credi- 
tor, the government cHEATED kim; it dishonored itself 
by an act of open bankruptcy; and then there should 
be inserted a clause in the bankrupt bill to include 
the government of the United States. [A laugh.] 
What! talk of public credit? What could so effectu- 
ally strike a dagger through the very heart of the 
ee credit as this? What! this government to turn 

roker? and bankrupt broker to boot? To sHave on 
ils own paper? The political school in which he had 
studied never recognised such policy as that. It 
might, to be sure, be a neat financial operation; but 
it involved a question of the national honor. If you 
paid your creditors, pay them in something that was 
worth their debt. If you could not get the money in, 
in all conscience add the amount of discount, and pay 
the whole. 

It might be a very unpleasant and very alarming 
thing to tell the creditors that the credit of the go- 
vernment was at seven per cent. below par; but he 
would tell them so; and, though his constituents 
should hurl him from his seat, he would rather vote 
for direct taxes than be driven to such a system. 
There could be no difference in expense between 
a loan and these notes, unless it was intended to 
cheat the public creditor to the extent of the ditfe- 
rence. 


Mr. M. had no desire to impeach this administra- 
tion, or any other; that was not the question now— 
this was no time to criminate and recriminate, toc 
over spilt milk, or to go back to the causes whic 
had induced the present state of the country and the 
government; otherwise a long train of causation might 
be traced up by the eye of the philosophic statesman. 
There never was an effect without a cause: and the 
cause might be pursued, step by step, back, and back, 
till it was shown how, from the most palmy state of 
prosperity, and the very highest condition of public 
credit ever enjoyed by any nation on this earth—by 
an erroneous policy obstinately clung to, and still per- 
sisted in by what was called a whig administration— 
we had been reduced to our present state of public 
shame. But he dared not go into that investigation. 
It was not a great while ago when we had a surplus 
revenue of thirty-four millions per annum in the trea- 
sury, when we had the best currency under the sun; 
a currency such as the great governments of Europe 
never did or could possess, because none of them, 
extending of the same wide-spread space, ever had a 
central power whose fiscal arm reached over the 
whole. Russia, France, Germany, never had such 
a glorious six-and-twenty states with a government 
whose hand controlled them all, and whose beart was 
strong enough to propel the vital blood through their 
remotest extremities. More than that. This govern- 
ment was the only one, in all the history of modern 
times, which had ever paid off its national debt. No 
government was on record since the days of the Ro- 
man Empire which had achieved such a thing. But 
the American government had paid her’s—paid it 
all to the last dollar, and that in good hard genuine 
coin; ay, and had besides an instrument by which it 
could throw its currency to all the ends of the world 
by the mere scrape of a pen. And all this after 
passing through a war in which all the odds were 
against her, with all the untamed onergy of a young 
giant. And where was this once glorious government 
now: Her credit in the dust; openly disgraced; asking 
for twelve mullions, and could not get it! Wuo pip 
IT? 

But he would not touch on that theme; he alluded 
to it only to show the effects of this miserable, con- 
temptible, huckstering scheme of temporary expedi- 
ents. A system which had brought his country’s 
honor so low, he must “repudiate” as that was 
now the word) as a fit policy for such an empire as 
this. Bad as our credit now was, treasury notes never 
would make it any better, but much worse, from the 
damning acknowledgment it involved that the govern- 
ment could not get money anywhere else. 

Mr. Underwood obtained the floor, and moved for 
the rising of the committee. 

The motion prevailing, the committee rose; and 
thereupon the house adjourned. 
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a) 
CHRONICLE. 


Banxrurr Law. Preparations are making by the ju- 
dicial authorities of the United States for conveying the 
provisions of the bankrupt law into effect within their 
respective districts. 


Cartan Borron. The court martial which tried 
Capt. Bolton, rendered the fullowing sentence: 

“The court having found captain Williain Compton 
Bolton guilty of ‘disubedience of orders,’ in parting trom 
the Ohio, on the coast of Spain, on or about the 4th day 
of April, 1841, in violation of a verbal order conveyed 
to him through passed midshipman Cadwallader; but, 
in consideration af the manner in which the order was 

iven, the court ony acjudee him, the said Capt. Wm. 

ompton Bolion, to be privately reprimanded by the hon. 
sccreiary of the navy. 

“The court is furtherof opinion, that the said cap- 
tain William Compton Bolton, in the exercise of lis 
command, was fully prepared and at all ties anx- 
ious to gustain the honor and reputation of the American 


flag.” 

Fhe letter of the ceai of the navy, conveying the 

sentence and reprimand to Capt. B. was as follows: 
Navy depariment, Jan. 4, 1842. 

Sır: I enclose a copy of the finding and sentence of 
the naval general court martial in your case, recently 
tried F the navy yard, Philadelphia, which has been ap- 

roved. 

P To a person of your bigh sense of personal and profuse- 
sional honor, this sentence is sufficiently executed by 
siuply announcing it. 

ou are telieved from arrest, and will consider your- 
self as awaiting orders. Iam, very respecifully, your 
obedient servant, A. P, UPSHUR. 

Capt. W. C. Botton, United States navy, Philadel- 
phia. 

Toe CHARLESTOWN AND FResH POND RAIL ROAD, length 
about 8 miles, was opened the 6th January. Ltjs de- 
signed as a substitue for waggoning the ice from the 
pond, 3,000,000 tuns of which are said to have beon ex- 
ported froin there last season. 


Tue commerce of Boston. During the year 1841, 
there were 6,317 arrivals at Boston; of which 239 were 
ships, 283 barques, 1,227 briga, 4,341 schooners, 177 
sloops. 1,743 were foreign arrivals and 4,574 coastwise. 
The clearances during the period were 4,410, of which 
1,569 were foreign and 2,841 coastwise. ‘There appears 
to be about 1,700 more coastwise arrivals than clear- 
ances, whichis couseg by many vessels sailing under a 
g license that never clear atthe custuin house at 
all. 


ExrLorisa ExreniTion. By way of Mazatlan and 
Vera Cruz, tbe Journal of Commerce has received a file 
of the Sandwich Islands Polynesian to the 31st July. 

June 26—The United States exploring expedition, 
though fitted out as a peaceful expedition, and with small 
armaments, has dune more fighting and been engaged 
in more contests, than probably the remaindcr of the 
navy for the lust ten years. At the Feejces from 70 to 100 
men were killed on the part of the natives, at the King’s 
Mill group, from twelve to twenty—and at the Somoa. 
several villages were burnt. Besides these, many petty 
pucks have been repulsed without any known loss of 

e, 

Many individuals in the United States may be inclined 
from ignorance of the character of savages, to condemn 
these acts as cruel and unnecessary, but those acquaint- 
ed with all the circumstances, will consider them proper- 
and called for by the treacherous disposition of the na- 
tives themselves. 

The British brig Wave arrived at Honolulu, July 20th 
from Cuiumbia river, (date of leaving nut mentioned.) 
Wien she left, “the U. $. ship Vincenues and brig Por- 

oise still remained at Puget’s Sound, Captain Wilkes 

ad returned overland from Fort Vancouver to the ves- 
sels; he had been for a month anxiously looking for the 
Peacock and Flying Fish, which have probably arrived 
at the river before this. ‘The agent of the Hudson's Bay 
Company liad extended to the officers every hospitality 
within bis power. 


Tue Fire aT Baton Rocce. The occurrence of a 
destructive fire at Batun Rouge, (La.) is confirmed. It 
broke out about two o'clock on the morning uf the 23d 
ultimo, in the dwelling house of Mr. Bann. Thiry 
houses, kitchens, outbuildings, &c. tell a prey to the 
flames. 'The loss of property is cstimated as high as one 
hundred thousand dollars; besides inuch suffering and 
distress which the calamity has occasioned to the poor, 


many of whose families have been reduced to a siate of 


paintul destitution. 


Fire at Detroit. The Advertiser extra of January 
2 announces the destruction of property to the amount 
of $150.000 by a conflagration which broke out at 10 
o'clock and consumed the most valuable square in the 
city. 


Froniwa. A correspondent of the Savannah Georgi- 
anunder date of Dec. 23, saye:—The news from i. 
everglade expedition is of a discouraging nature. Cul. 
Riley's expedition, which left Palatka on the 24th ultimo, 
has rcturned, afier one of the most harassing and fation- 
ing scouts that has ever taken place in Florida. He 
went as far south as Fort Pierce on Indian river, crossing 
on his way the southern outlet of the famous swamp AÑ- 


patiokas. In his return he scouted the country between : 


| negotiation for a line, by which the St. Johns shall form 
| 


the St. Johns and the Atlantic, as far north as Palicier’s 
creek and from thence to Palatka The whole country 
was under water, and asa matter of course, his com- 
mand are well nigh used up. Itis said, and I believe 
with truth, that no fuot troopa have ever before been over 
the same country. ala 

Company K, 2d infantry, under lieut. Alburtis, isin 

ursuit of the enemy said to have been seen in the neigh- 
rhuod of Mandarin. 

Tumpa, Dec. 20, 1841. Colonel Worth has recently 
returned from an excursion into the everglades. His 
search for Indians was fruitless. No recent sign was 
found, to direct to their place of retreat. A force of 
about 1,300 men from the army and navy is still scatter- 
ed over ‘he southern portion of the peninsula, which is 
actively ungaged, and is likely to afford them little secu- 
rity in their hiding places for any length of time. 


Lake Tonnace. According to the secretary of the 
treasury’s report, the enrolled and licensed tonnage in 
1541, at the various districts on the lak 28 is, at 


Tons. 
Sackets Harbor, 3,663 
Oswego, 8,346 
Niagara, 230 
Butialo, 4,196 
Cleveland, 9,514 
Sandusky, 2,643 
Detroit, 11,433 
Mackinaw, 470 
Total, 41,184 
The district of Detroit excels any other. Cieveland 
next. [Detroit Adv. 
Maryann. Slaveholders’ convention. On Jan. 12, 


that body assembled at Annapolis having representa- 
tives from every county except Carroll, Alpas, Caro- 
line and Worcester. The following officers were elect- 
ed. Robert W. Bowie, esq. of Prince George’s county, 
president; gen. Thomas Emory, gen. Benj. C. Howard, 
Dr. ‘Thomas R. Wilson, vice presidents; John A. Carter, 
George W. Sherwood, ‘secretaries. 

Legislature. Mr Presstman has introduced a bill into 
the bouse to compel the banks to resume specie payment. 
It is not yet acted upon. 


THE FINANCES. According to the report of the treasu- 
rer of Maryland, the receipts into the treasury from all 
sources, in the year ending Dec. 1, 1841, were $935,970 
36—the disbursements $594,492 03—leaving a balance 
of 391,473 33, which is subject to uncxpended appro- 
priations for $194,953 26, showing a deficiency of reve- 
nue ot $104,474 92:to which is to be added the cost of 
the present cession of the legislature estimated at $55,000. 
The charge from all sources, on the treasury next year, 
is estimated at $1,215,453 07, which isto be supplied b 
thy tax, the ordinary revenue, and the interest ana divi- 
dends received from internal improvement companies.— 


“he result is, that the tax will be chargeable with the the Jast moral and politica 


payment of $600,000 a year. 


Maine. The legislature of this state convened at Au- 
‘gusta on the 5th instant, and was organized by the elec- 
| von of Samuel H. Blake ns president of the senate, and 

Charles Andrews as president of the house of represen- 
taiives, 

Vole for governor. The committee appointed to count 
the vutes fur governor reported—whole number of votes 
86,151, John Fairfield has 47,354; Edward Kent has 
36,790; scattering, 2,007. 
` The governor's message hag nothing new or of impor- 
tance respecting the northeastern boundary. ‘The state’s 
land agent Mr. Hamlin has made a report and advises 


the eastern limit and the northern angle shall be ceded 
to England. 

Millia. The number is forty-five thousand, three hun- 
dred and fifty-five, viz: 7 general staff, 43 divison staff, 
61 brigade staff, 1,685 cavalry, 2,217 artillery, 34,322 in- 
fantry, 4,841 light infantry, 2,174 riflemen. “The whole 
number of companies is six hundred and ninety nine. 


Tne TREASURY oF Massacncserrs. The report of the 
treasurer of Massachusetts shows that the receipts of 
the year have been $401,313 18, 
$399,928 57. 
ts $7,516. 


MEXICAN ARMED SCHOONERS seized at New York.— 
The collector, we are informed. is of opinion that the 
case of these schooners does not present a violation of 
the act of congress of 20th April, 1818, which itis bo. 
lieved does not interdict a commercial operation such as 
i building, fitting out and arming vessels by citizens of the 
Uniied States, tor the purpose of selling them elsewhere 
to a foreign power. That in order to come within the 
statute, there must be an intent on the part of those who 
build, fit out, and arm vessels, to employ them, while 
their property, in cruising againsta friendly power under 
a comnusston froin some toreien power. 
_ The vessels in question will probably be allowed to sail 
in a few days. (Cour. and Eng. 


Massacuvsetrs. On Wednesday, Jan. 5, the two 
branches of the legislature convened. ‘Thomas Kinni. 
cutt was chosen speaker of the house on the first bal- 
lot by a vote of 180 out of 323. In the senate Josiah 
Quincy was chosen president. 


New Jersey. The legislature assembled at Trenton, 
on the Ith and organised with Julin Cassady as vice 
presidentof the senate, and John Emilcy as speaker of 


The expenditures 


The balance at this tine in the treasury 


the heuse of assembly. A biil is before them to compel |7, and was refused to be considered by a vote of 


the banks to resume next July. eae 
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Tre pest oF Onto.—The debt of Ohio is thus stated 
in the report of the auditor of the state to the legislature: 
Permanent loans $11,411,234 11 
Temporary loans, (for which stock has 


been hypothecated) 1,356:000 00 
aompucery loans, without 250,355 70 
Surplus revenue, loaned by counties 53,000 86 


Surplus revenue, loaned by auditor of state 27,980 2 
Amount due turnpike companies 546,679 35 
Domestic debt _ 1,846,598 88 
Scrip issued to railroad and canal companies 681,516 00 


Total $16,573,354 29 
The loans and interest from the sinking fund tothe ca- 
nal fund are not included in tbis amount. 


Ruone Isianp. The people of Rhode Island have 
adopted the new constitution—a majority of all the in- 
habitants over 21 years of age having voted in its favor, 
as well as a majority of those who have always been en 
titled to vote. 


Kentucky. From a statement of the revenue for the 
eo 1841, from the various sources of taxation i 

399.356 18. The revenue of the last year was 
$275,353 46—being a difference in favor of the present 
year of $124,002 72 cenia—which ditference resulis from 
the additional tax of five cents imposed by the last legis- 
lature. The decrease in the estimated value of the tax- 
able property in Kentucky during the same period has 
been only $8,401,218. The coal value last year was 
$272,250,027. The total value for 1341 is $263,945,749, 
Kentucky is now ranked among the most solvent states 
in the union, and there is no danger that she will forfeit 
the distinction. She holds to the ductrine of the binding 
force of contracts, whether the same be individual, state 
or national, and she will keep her faith inviolate. 

[Frankfort Commonwealth. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. The senate on the 5th, 
chose John Sirohm, (whig) of Lancaster, its presiding 
officer. Petitions for the repudiation of the state debt 
were referred on the 5th bythe house to a committee 
with instructions to report against it. They reported 
accordingly, and the house unanimously adopted their 
resolution. On the 6.h, the senate without a dissenting 
voice confirmed it. & isin the following words. 

Resolved, by the senate and_ house of representatives, 
That the faith and creditof Pennsylvania, pledged for 
the security of her loans, shall be kept sacred and in. 
violate. Individuals may be found who shrink from 
their accustomed integrity of character when embarrass- 
ment overtakes them; but the free sons of Pennsylvania 
authorise us, their representives, to declare to her credi- 
tors and tothe world, that her faith and credit shall be 
` preserved inviolate in emergency; and that the doctrine 
of repudiution of a debt contracied under law, whether 
judiciously or injudiciously expended. shall never, until 

I tie of her government is sun- 
dered, be visited upon her honest and confiding credi- 
tors, of this and other countries. 


U. S. BANK OFFICERS ARRESTED. The Philadelphia U. 
S. Guzctte states that on the 6th Mr. Austin Montgome- 
ry appeared before recorder Vaux and made oath 
against Nicholas Biddle, Jos. Cowperiliwaite, Sainuel 
Jaudon, Jobn Andrews, and Thomas Dunlap, charging 
them with a conspiracy to defraud the stockholders of 
the Bank of the Untied States. Mr. Vaux had the pro 
cess awarded. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon Nicholas 
Biddle, Sumvel Jaudon, and 'T'homas Dunlop, appeared 
with their counsel, and gave bail in ten thovsund dol- 
lars each to appear on Thursday next, at 4 o'clock, be- 
fore the recorder, who will sit for a further hearing. 
Messrs. Andrews and Copperthswuite did not appear. 


Rervpiation. This doctrine has been formally con- 
demned by resolutions in the legislatures of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, New York and Pennsylvania. A reso- 
lution has passed the house of repr: sentatives of Alaba 
ma prohibiting members from smoking in its hall. In 
Virginia the fine imposed upon one of their members by 
the house, for playing marbles was remitted. 


Soutu Carormna. Among the acts passed by the le- 
gislature at its late session was one to prevent emance 
pation of slaves. Any will or bequest, &c. to that cf 
fect will hereatter be null and void. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. According to the best caleula- 
tions, there are 34.000,000 sheen inthe union, This is 
an increase of about 5,009,000 within the Inst three 
years. ‘I'hese are worth at a fair calealation $70,000,000. 
Abont one-fitth of all these are found in the single state 
ot New York. These sheep, at three sleep to the acre, 
would require 11,000,000 acres for their keep, wort 
$12 per acre; making the amvuhtuf $132,000,000 in- 
vested in iands. . 


Aggregute amount invested in sheep husbandry in the 
United Sites is: 


In sheep, €65,090.000 
In land, 132,000,000 
$200,000,000 


The annual crop of wool i: estimated at 90,000.090 
lbs. and worth nearly $40,000,009. (Cult, 


VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. One of the opponents of the 
bankrupt law having moved a resolution for instructing 
the senators from that state in congress to vote for a re- 
peal of that law, it was called up for action on Hoey 


65. 
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MFP The president of the senate on Monday an- 

nounced the following gentlemen as members of the 
select committee ordered on the fiscal agency ques- 
` Messrs. Tallmadge, (chairman), Preston, Bates, Wal- 
ker, Evans, Merrick, Young, White and Rives. 


“THE BANKRUPT ACT. It will be seen by the 
proceedings of the house of representatives, that a 
bill ‘to repeal the bankrupt law, enacted during the 
extra session, and which if not repealed was to go 
into operation on the first of February next, has pass- 
ed that house by a vote of 126 to 94: The senate is 
thought to be very equally divided upon the question. 


* THE PUBLIC DEBT of the United States, on the 
Ast January, 1842, according to a report of the secre- 
tary of the treasury to the senate, consisted of 


-, Treasury notes outstanding $7,382,927: 69 
‘Debts of the District cities 1,440,000 00. 
Old funded and unfunded debt 328,581 13 

Lean of July, 1841, §,577,576 88 


Total 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

- The Mediator packet ship from London and last 
from Piymouth, arrived on 16th at N. York, having 
sailed on 10th Dec. 

Among the passengers in the Mediator is Mr. 
Giddon, our consul to Egypt. 

The overland mail had arrrived in London on the 
Sth of December. It appears that the Burmese had 
caused some uneasiness tothe government, but that 
ample ive measures were taken at Calcutta. 
Nothing later from China. 

The young heir to the English throne had been 
created prince of Wales by patent. 

Beaumont Smith, connected with the exchequer 
frauds, had ie convicted and sentenced to Irans- 
pertation for life. 

London money market, Dec. 6. Consols for the ac- 
count closed 88} to § ex dividend; exchequer bills, 
{0’s to 12’s premium; bank stock, 164} to 1653; 
three per cents. Reduced, 98!; long annuities (ex- 

iring January 5, 1860) 12 7-16 to į; and India bonds, 

premium. 

Austrian funde—Vienna, Nov. 27. Five per cents. 
1052; ed cents. 99:; three per cents. 75; bank 

» 1,609. Aligemeine Zeitung, Dee. 1. 

Trade is still dull; the money and cotton markets 

are without any material change. To add to the 
ral distress, there have been numerous deyas- 
tating floods all over the country. 

The first stone of the new Royal Exchange build- 
img is to be laid by Prince Albert on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary. ee 

The Niger - Portsmouth, Dec. 9. The 
Horatio transport, lieutenant sr Sar arrived here 
on Friday from St. Helena and the coast of Africa, 
and has brought home some of the officers who have 
been invalided belonging to the Niger expedition, and 
who had come down the river in the Soudan steam- 
er. The accounts they bring home are up to the Ist 
of October, and are most deplorable. e mortali- 
ty and sickness among the officers and men com 
ing the expedition were greatin the extreme, 26 
had already died, and almost all were ill and unable 
to do duty. Tho expedition had reached the cenflu- 
ence of the Niger and the Chadda, about 270 miles up 

the former, but it was feared that on account of the 
Vou. X1—Bie. 21. 


sickness it would not be able to go further. It was 
intended, however, if poai that the Albert should 

up the Niger and the Wilberforce up the Chadda. 
The natives were friendly enough, and the kings re- 
ceived the presents offered them very graciously. A; 
tract of land had been purchased in the Attah coun- 
try, where a settlement was to be formed. 

Paris, December 5. Every thing remains perfectly , 
quiet in this city at present. An extensive secret 
conspiracy to blow up the residence of the Royal 
family has been detected and suppressed. 

From the tone of the ministerial Journal, it is 
evident they are backing out of the interference in 
the affairs of Spain. 

CHINA. 


The Swedish brig Albion has brought advioes to 
New York from China to the 16th September, being 
20 days later than the previous accounts which were 
to August 27. | 

The Albion touched at Batavia on the 21st Octo- 
ber, and there Jearned that the British fleet had taken 
possession of the island of Amoy. This island is 
situated on the eastern coast of China, in the pro- 
vince of Fokien, about 15 milesin circumference, 
with an excellent harbor. A strong Chinese garrison 
has usually been maintained upon the island. 

Extract of a letter dated, Macao, September 15. 
We are here left in a very uncertain position. The 
Mandarins are unable to offer the least resistance to 
the foreign enemy, and their feebleness emboldens 
the ulace, and renders our situation in Canton 
somewnat critical, while active hostilities are being 
carried on along the coast, and the people along the 
banks of the river are so much exasperated that they 
have sunk blocks of granite and put other obstruc- 
tions in a branch of it used by the men-of-war and 
steamers. Owing to this and some other movements, 
the commanding officer here went up the river three 
days ago with his small force, and the result may be 
the destruction of Canton, a blockade and much 
bloodshed. l 

From another letter dated, Macao, September 15. 


ee o 


_ |Nothing certain from the north: Chinese reports 


state that Amoy had been taken, and the Chinese ad- 
miral killed. : 

The British ships-of-war had gone up Canton river, 
and had attacked the Chinese junks engaged in ob- 
structing the navigation. A blockade and suspension 
of trade expec Teas scarce. Exchange 4 9; 
little done. 

From another letter, dated Macao, 8; P. M. 15th 
September. I have already written to you several 
letters by this conveyance, which I now confirm, and 
have just heard, I hope in time for this vessel, of 
Captain Nias, (the commanding officer), having is- 
sued a lamation in Chinese, and commenced hos: 
tilities te the villages on the banks of the 
river near where obstrnctions were sunk, and b 
blowing up and utterly destroying Wang Tung an 
the fortifications at Cow Loon. There is a rumor of 
his intention to surround Canton, and I should not be 
much surprised to hear of the city being burnt be- 
fore I get away from here. Thus it appears, as con- 
jectured and stated to you yesterday, that the least 

vocation is now made the excuse for great vio- 
ence, and the result is as doubtful and the anticipa- 
tion of it as much clouded by a fear of suffering to 
the innocent people, as at any former period. This 
news is just as heard in a letter from Canton, where 
the smoke of the burning villages was seen, the can- 
nons heard, and the le of Canton were fleeing in 
all directions, whilst the re were that many 
people had been killed at the villages. 


The Chinese say that Amo was captured by the 
British; and there is a report that news of the recap- 
ture of Chusan, without the slightest resistance, has 
reached Canton. 

We have heard it was the intention of Capt. Nias 
to garrison the forts on the island of Wantung, and 
to effect this purpose he applied to brigadier Burrell 
for troops; but the brigadier replied that he could 
not spare any; it is rumored that Captain Nias will 
consequently, destroy the fortifications; such are the 
strict orders of Admıral sir W. Parker; eiiher to gar- 
rison or destroy the forts at Wantung, should any 
proceedings on the part of the provincial govern- 
ment render such measures necessary. 


JAMAICA. 
The Mobile ister of the 10th says: We are in- 
debted to Capt. Wilson, of the ship Jos. Porter, which 


arrived on Saturday, from Kingston (Jamaica) for 
papers to the 31st ult. l 

_The principal item of news, is the occurrence of 
disturbances among the negro population during the 
Christmas week, which made it necessary to call out 
the military in aid of the police—and to fire on the 
rioters, by which a number have been killed. As 
common, in such cases, the origin of the disturbances 
was trifling: some negro children made an unseemly 
and noisy exhibition, which the police attempted to 
stop; when the negroes gathered in such numbers as 
to be bold enough to attack the police, and were dri- 
ven off with difficulty. The crowds continued to ine 
crease nightly, and the ordinary police being found in- 
sufficient, the governor sent a special message to the 
assembly, requiring the aid of the militia. Quiet 
had not been restored when the Jos. Porter sailed. 
The negroes were still tumultuous, and the troops 
Th gathering in strong force in the city to reduce 

em. 

The discontent of the negroes sprang out of 
prohibition by the authorities, of their angi ded 
querading bande ms eR These are described 
as very indecent exhibitions, but v ular among 
the blacks. P 

The report heretofore brought to the United States, 
that the inhabitants of Kingston had objected to re- 
ceiving the Creole negroes, is, as we suspected, in- 
correct. They were all welcomed as heroes, and 
sent into various parts of the island for better securi- 
ty. A novel notion is broached—that the British 
laws cover the Bahama waters; and that entry into 
them by American coasting vessels coming into 
ee ipso facto frees every slave that may be on 


MEXICO. 


We have been favored with a file of Mexican pa- 
pers brou ay epee Eugenia, cantly arrived. 
at New York from Vera Cruz, from whieh we 
the following items: i ae 

The United States ship Peacoek, one of the vessels 
of the exploring expedition, was lost off the mouth 
of the Columbia river on the 18th of July last. Her 
officers and crew, the chronometer, charts, &c. were 
all saved. It.was expected that the brig Thomas H. 
Perkins would either be bought or chartered for the 
conveyance home of the crew of the Peacock. 


On the 9th of October last the tatives ap- 
pointed by general Santa Ana, two from each de- 
partment of the republic, met and chose him president 
of the Mexican republic. The next day he took the 
oath of office in the hall of the chamber of deputies, 
and the same evening appointed as his cabinet minis- 

rs: 

Manuel Gomez Pedraza, minister of 
tions and goveroment. 

Cipriano del Castillo, 
lic instruction. 

Jose Maria Tornely Mandevil, minister of war and 
marine. _ 

eee rA Dioner of Hacienda. 

enor Garcia declined the appointment, and s 
afterwards died in the department af Zacatecas]. a 


General Pedraza resigned after he had been in of- 
fice four or five weeks, and Jose Maria de Bocanecra 
was appointed as his successor. 

Ignacio Trigures was appointed secretary of the 
treasury in place of Mr. Garcia. 

The. provisional president had, by | ig amaian; 
convoked the constituent assembly for the jst of Juno 


next. 

The Diario del Gobierna of the 16th of October 
contains an official letter, dated Atonelisco, 22d of 
September, from general Manuel Armijo, the com- 
manani Asy T New EAT iving 30 account 
of the capture of the vanguard of the Texan expedj- 
tion to Santa Fe. os 

The general states that intelligence of the approach 
of the Texans was communicated to him by an Itali- 
an and a New Mexican, who were with the expedi- 
tion, but who fled from it in,advance for that purpose, 
That on the 17th of September the party of one hun- 
dred oons under Col. Cook surrendered at discre- 
tion, and were deprived of their arms and clothing, 
which Gen. Armijo distribyted among his own com- 
panions in arms. That the interpreter had been set 
at liberty on account of his behavior, but that 
the other prisoners were on their way towards Mex- 
ico under an escort. 


foreign rela- 
minister of justice and pub- 
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The same paper of. the 18th of October publishes 
President Lamar’s proclamation to the citizens of 
Banta Fe, one of the papers found upon the Texan 
prisoners. The proclamation is accompanied by a 
commentary from the editor of the paper. : 

Subs mt numbers of the same Aii contain 
the other documents found upon the Texans. 

The number for the 24th of October states that 

resident Sania Ana had directed a cross of personal 
A uaciion to be prepared at the publie expense for 
general Armijo, with the following inscription: “He 
saved in New Mexico the integrity of the national 
territory.” To the chiefs, officers, and troops who 
partook in the capture of the Texan vanguard was 
also awarded the privilege of wearing upon their left 
arm a shield, in which, on agreen ground, was to be 
seen a national eagle with out-stretched wings, bound 
with gold cord for the chiefs and officers, and with 
yellow silk for the other troops, the following inscri 
tion appearing on the ground of the shields of both: 
“Intrepidity and valor in defence of the Mexican 
territory.” 

An official letter to the secretary of war from 
Francisco G. Conde, commandant general of the de- 

artment of Chihuahua, dated at that place on the 
Pth of October, announces the arrival of 90 Texan 
prisoners there the day before, and that, for want of 
means to support them, they would rest there only 
two days, when they would be conducted to the bor- 
der of the department of Durango. 

Another letter to the same from the same person, 
dated the 5th of November, gives an account of the 
capture of the rest of the Texan expedition at Lake 
Colorado by Lieut. Col. Don Juan Andres Archuleta, 
at the head of 230 men. | 

A report of the secretary of war, dated the 11th of 
November, is published, recommending a formal 
campaign against ‘Texas, and stating thc quotas of 
troops which the several departments were to contri- 
n for the purpose of recruiting the army.—Nat. 

el. 

We are informed by a friend who has letters from 
the city of Mexico to the 16th of December, that at 
tnat une general Santa Ana, the provisional presi- 
dent of the Republic, was dangerously ill of dysen- 
tery. The Texian prisoners of war were on their 
march to the ca itol. Three of them tired on the 
road just beyond Chihuahua, and could proceed no 
further; when the captain of the guard who escorted 
them, as soon as the fact was reported to him, had 
them shot. This cold blooded act of barbarism, it is 
represented, had excited the indignation of all classes 
of the community, even in Mexico. 

A constitueut congress of the nation had been call- 
ed by Santa Ana, to assemble in the city of Mexico 
on the Ist of June, of the present year, for the for- 
mation of a new constitution; in which congress all 
the departments (including: Texas), were to be repre- 
sented in the ratio of one deputy to every 70,000 in- 
habitants. The population of each department is 
stated in the decree of the president, based upon an 
estimate of the national institute of peography and 
statistics, and is made to amount, in the aggregate, to 
7,044,140. The population of Texas is stated at 
27 ,800.—Rich ompiler. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 

Deputy postmasters.—Leonard Bement, at Lewiston, 
N, V3 Geo. McNeir, at Annapolis, Md.; Samuel G. 
Andrews, at Rochester, New York; Henry Huggins, 
at New Haven, Connecticut; Charles C. Haddock, at 
Buffalo, New York. 


Duncan K. MacRae, ee of Fayetteville, N. C. 
has been appointed bearer of d 

yernment to the United States minister, at Mexico, 
on the subject, as it is said, of the Santa Fe expedi- 
tion, which was captured and butchered by the Mexi- 
cans. He is likewise bearer of despatches from the 
British minister at Washington. 

Mr. MacRae arrived in Charleston on the 11th 
instant, in the steam packet Gov. Dudley, and left on 
the rail road on the next day, for New Orleans, 
where he will embark on board one of the revenue 
cutters for Mexico. [New York American. 


NORTHEAST BOUNDARY.—We learn that 
the commissioners for exploring and surveying the 
northeast boundary held a meeting in this city last 
week. Their operations during the past season have 
consisted in an accurate demarcation of the meridian 
line, from the place near Houlton, at which the ope- 
rations of major Graham were suspended last win- 
ter in a survey of the line claimed by Messrs. Feath- 
erstonhaugh and Mudge on the part of Great Bri- 


espatches from the go- 


land from the Kennelgec road to the termination of 
the exploring meridian line. 

We regret to learn that, owing to unforseen diff- 
culties upon the meridian line, and the fact that the 
boundary claimed by the two nations is much longer 
than could have been inferred from any existing map, 
the entire survey of the disputed territory has not 
been completed. The lines undertaken by Messrs. 


Renwick and. Talcott were estimated, by the best | 


authorities extant at four hundred and twenty miles.. 
We understand that their joint surveys already 
amount to six hundred miles upon the line of high- 
lands, in addition to the surveys necessary to connect 
their work with known geographical points. In spite 
of their having performed auch more than had been 
anticipated, parts of the boundaries claimed by both 
governments had not been reached at the time when 
all farther operations were interrupted by the setting 
in of winter. 

It will therefore be a matter of serious considera- 
tion with the administration, and congress, when the 
reports of their proceedings shall have been handed 
in, whether the facts obtained by the commission are 
sufficient to refute the unfounded claims of Great 
Britain in the eye of foreign nations, or whether the 
demarcation of the meridian line must be completed, 
and the gaps in the line of highlands filled up by the 
work of another season. 

We regret to learn that the presentation even of 
the materials necessary for the decision of this ques- 
tion may be delayed for the want of the necessary 
funds, in consequence of the appropriation having 
been exhausted by the increased difficulties and ex- 
tent of surveys of which we have spoken.—™. Y. 
Com. Adv. 


THE ARMY. 

Major Richard A. Zantzinger, of the U. S. army, 
died on the evening of Tuesday, the 4th inst. at the 
Planters’ house, in Saint Louis, Missouri, where he 
was in attendance as a member of a court martial.— 
He had been indisposed some days before his death. 


Western Armory. A committee of the Tennes- 
see legislature have reported the following points as 
eligible sites for a national armory within the limits 
of that state, viz: 1 Cloud’s Shoals, in Hawking 
county; 2 Stone Fort, in Coffee county; 3 Falls of 
Caney Fork, Warren county; 4 terminus of Central 
rail road on Tennessee river, in Hardin county; 5 
Brownsport, on Tennessee river, Perry county; 6 city 
of Memphis, Shelby county. 


Fioriwa. The St. Augustine News of Jan. 8, 
says: The steamer Cincinnati arrived here on Wed- 
nesday last from Pilatka, with a detachment of troops 
under the command of lieut. colonel B. Riley, ac- 
companied by several other officers. The colonel 
and his command again left here in the steamer on 
Tuesday morning for New Smyrna, where they are 
to land, and scouring the country between that place 
and the St. Johns, cooperate with a force under Ma- 

or Plympton, which proceeded up that river to Vo- 
usia, from whence they are to enter upon an active 
and thorough search of the country in pursuit of the 
Indians. 

Intelligence, which can be relied on, has been re- 
ceived, through a letter from an officer at or near 
the army head quarters, stating that there were, at 
the date of the letter, (30th of December), 350 Indi- 
ans in at Tampa ready for emigration, and that 100 
more had been seen and talked with, who, tired of 
the war, were daily expected there. 

Major D. Wilcox, ot the Sth regiment U. S. infan- 
try, died at Pilatka, East Florida, on the morning of 
the 3d inst. His remains were brought round to this 
city on Wednesday last in the steamer Cincinnati, 
and deposited in the military burying ground with 
military and masonic honors. 

Major Wilcox had long been afflicted with a pul- 
monary complaint, which a vigorous physical consti- 
tution, aided by a placid and most happy mental tem- 

erament, had for years enabled him to resist; and, 
indeed, till recently, had given hopes to his friends— 
and all who knew him were his friends—that he 
mk finally overcome this most fatal and insidious 
malady. Bunt, alas! his has been but another melan- 
choly instance of its too surely destructive nature. 

Major Wilcox was about fifty years of age, and a 
native of Connecticut. He entered the army from 
that state early in 1812, at the commencement of the 
three years war with Great Britain. Though of re- 
putable family, he was without patronage or support, 
save such as in the army, by his own personal merit, 
he won for himself. But he soon fought his way to 
distinction, and was promoted on the field for his in- 
trepid and brave conduct at the hard-fought battle of 
Bridgewater, where, in the charge upon the enemy’s 
park of T which was captured, he was se- 
verely wounded. He participated in 1813 on the 


tain; and in an acctirate examination of the height of | Niagara frontier, with uniform credit, in all the ar- 


duous-and well fought battles that made memorable 
and glorious to the American arms the fearful and 
bloody campaign of that year. He remained in the 
army from that time till his death without reproach, 
and with character and conduct alike ugimpeackhed 
and unimpeachable. He was an honest, unassuming 
man; a kind hearted and mild gentleman; an humble 
a pious Christian, and a brave and patriotic sol- 
jer. 


THE NAVY. . 


ExrLonine Expepirion.—Tbe New York Journal 
of Commerce annaunces the loss of the Peacock, in 
Columbia river, Oregon Territory. No lives lost— 
nothing saved except the instruments. 


Extract of a letter from lieutenant J. T. McLaugh- 
lin, commanding the Florida expedition, to the se- 
cretary of the navy, dated 


= 


a Bisceayno, December 23, 1841. 
“I am happy to say the health of the command is 
improving. The sick list has decreased very much, 


al we have had five deaths within the month; 
and among them we have been called upon to lament 
Midshipman Niles, a most promising young officer 
whose ripening talent was developing the promise of 
great future usefulness. He died and was buried 
with military honors at Fort Simmons on the Carloo- 
sahatchie, having received from the officers at that 

t every comfort and attention which the kindest 
eelings could suggest.” 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Repopiation. Resolutions have passed unanimous- 
ly both houses of the legislature condemning the doc- 
trine of repudiation. | | 
i The resolutions adopted in the senate were-as fok- 

ows: 

“Resolved, That the senate reject the doctrine of 
us the state debts, as unconstitutional, immo- 
ral, and subversive of the fundamental principles of 
our republican system of government; and that they 
will maintain the credit of the state unsullied, by mak- 
ing: adequate provision to meet all her engagements 
with promptness and punctuality. —- 

“Resolved, That we entertain the fullest confidence 
in the citizens of this commonwealth, that they will 
faithfully and oe discharge all the liabilities of 
the government, and that they will preserve the credit 
of the state inviolate and inviolable. 

The resolutions adopted in the house were as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the state stock issued by virtue of 
the laws of this commonwealth is constitutionally cor- 
rect; and that the citizens of the state are legally and 
morally bound to pay and redeem the same. 

“ Resolved, That the faith and credit of the state do 
remain as heretofore unbroken, and that the property 
of the citizens is legitimately the subject of taxation 
for the full and entire payment of all the just demands’ 
on the treasury thereof. 

“Resolved, ‘That the doctrine of repudiation of the 
liabilities of this commonwealth is obnoxious in its 
tendencies, and calculated to be destructive of the 
free principles on which the government is 
and that every good citizen is bound by all- moral 
as well as legal considerations, to cheerfully contre. 
bute his share towards the liquidation of the state: 
debt:” | | i 


Governor. On the 18th David R. Porter deliver- 
ed his inaugural address on entering upon his second 
and last constitutional term as governor of the state. 


State Treasurer. The members of both houses 
met on the 17th, and proceeded to ballot for state 
treasurer. 


On the second ballot, Job Man, of Bedford county, 
received 77 votes. Wiliam B. Anderson, of Perry 
county 48. ATOE 4. 

Job Man was then declared duly elected. 


MARYLAND. l 

-Tne Stavenotpers Convention, which assembled 
at Annapolis on Wednesday the 12th, adjourned sine 
die on Friday evening the 14th, and have recommend- 
ed to the legislature the following regulations in re- 
spect to the colored population. 


Proposition Ist. A law to prevent all manumis-, 
sions by last will. Also by deed, to take effect in fw- 
turo. 

Prop. 2d. To prevent manumissions except upon 
condition of instant transportation to some place out 
of the United States, and that, at the expense of the: 
manumitter. 

Prop. 3d. To prevent any free negro leaving the, 
state, ever to return to it unless he leaves as a servant 
of a white résident of the state and returns with him 
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and such resident shail first file a declaration in the | 
county clerk’s office of his intention to take such ser- 
vant with him; or unless he shall leave the state for 
the purpose of visiting some one or other of the Ame- 
rican colonies on the coast of Africa. oa | 

. Prop. 4th. To prevent all free negroes from com- 

= the state, except as servants of persons tra- 
velling in or through the state. Bo ies 

Prop. 5th. To prevent the transportation of any 

free negro by rail roads, steam boats or other com- 
mon carriers out of the state unless vouched for as 
free by some person known to the conductor, of the 
rail road, or captain of the steam boat, and no rail 
road or steam boat company shall be liable for refus- 
ing to transport any free negro unless he be vouched 
far as above; and any perce falsely vouching for the 
freedom of a slave, to be liable to punishment. The 
company still to be liable for conveying away aslave 
as heretofore. | a a 
Prop. 6th. To offer a high reward, to be paid by 
the state, for the arrest and conviction of any person 
who aids a slave to run away, or induces, or attempts 
to induce a slave to run away. ae eee 
. Prop. Tth. That the owner of a runaway slave 
shali pay a reward for the apprehension of such slave; 
to be graduated by the distance from home where he 
may be caught. S 
rop. 8th. That it be recommended to the general 
assembly that they pass a law directing the courts 
of justice of this state, that whenever any free black 
shall be convicted of any offence, the punishment of 
which by the law as it now stands would be confine- 
ment in the penitentiary, that it shall be the duty of 
the court to order the convicted party to be sold out 
of the state for the period that they in their discretion 
might confine him in the penitentiary; and that if any 
free person or persons of color be convicted of any 
misdemeanor or misdemeanors, other than those 
which subject the party convicted to confinement in 
the penitentiary, that then the convicted party shall 
be punished by sale or banishment, in the discretion 
of the court, out of the state of Maryland, for a period 
not less than aix months nor more than years; 
with a provision, that after the period of banishment 
or sale has expired, the said negroes shall not be 
rmitted to return to this state, and that in case of 
oing so, such negroes shall be liable to be sold as 
slaves for life beyond the limits of the state. 

Prop. 9th. So much of the act of 1831 as allowsa 
manumitted negro (with a certificate) to remain in 
the state, to be repealed. 

. Prop. 10th. No free negro to have in his 
sion a gun, pae sword or other offensive weapon. 

Prop. 11th. That the judges of the county courts 
and city court of Baltimore, appoint baliffs monthly 
to attend the arrival and departure of every rail roa 
car, and steamboat or other public vehicle of trans- 


Prop. 17th. An act to render penal the omission; 2. Resolved, That the desperate expedient of throw- 
of sheriffs, magistrates and constables to enforce all | ing off state obligations in any case, by failing to 
laws respecting free negroes and slaves, and every | provide, as far as possible, for the prompt payment 
constable before he proceeds to act shall take an oath | of public debts and liabilities, contracted under the 
well and faithfully to execute all the laws of the authority of law, is abhorrent both to the governe 
state. . l | ment and the people of this commonwealth, and can 

Prop, 18th. Free negroes with real estate to have | never directly or indirectly, receive the countenance | 
it sald at their death and the proceeds to be distri-| of either; that such conduct would be unworthy the 
buted to their legal representatives and hereafter no | enlightencd age in which we live, shocking to the 
free negro to be allowed to hold real estate or lease- | sense of Christendom, a lasting reproach to republi- 
hold interest which shal] have longer than a year to | can government and a stain on the American name. 
run. ‘ 3. Resolved, That copies of the foregoing pream : 

Prop. 19th. That all free negroes who have been į ble and resolutions be transmitted by the governor to 
bound out within the last two years shall be free,| the president of the U. States, the executives of the 
whenever they shall determine to leave the state, by | several states, and our senators and representatives 
paying to the master, such sum as the orphans court | in congress.” , 
shal) adjudge, and that it shall be the duty of the e= o 
orphans court of the several counties in the state and OHIO. i 
city of Baltimore, from and after the first of January,| Matthew Birchard, late solicitor of the treasury of 
1844, to bind out at the age of 8 years, the children | the United States, was elected on Saturday last by 
of all free negroes then in the state, to serve until, the legislature of Ohio to fill the office of judge of | 
they arrive at the age of 2] years for males, and 18; the supreme court of that state, in place of Peter 
for females. The master shall give security to be | Hitchcock, whose term of service had expired. 
approved by the orphans court to pay to the child 
when it arrives at the ages of 2] and 18 the sum of . FLORIDA. > > 

Tallahassee, Jan. 7. LeciısLatıve Covncir. On 


$75 for males, and §25 for females, provided, the 
said child shall leave the state or if previous to the , Tuesday the senate organized by the election of tho 


cbild’s arriving at the age of 21 or 18 as the case | hon. W. H. Breckenbrough, president, and the house . 
may be, it shall leave the state, or the parents shall | organized on Wednesday, Nathaniel W, Walker, , 
remove out of the state, then the master shall give esq. speaker. a 

‘up such child, and if it has served more than 8 years he steamer Isis was burnt at Tampa on the 6th 
the master shall pey to the child or its parents, such | inst., having just returned from Gadsden point light- 
sum as the orphans court shall determine. ening a vessel. She accidentally caught fire and w 

Prop. 20th. That no meeting of negroes for any | entirely consumed. ee ee ee 
purpose shall ao Pornire after ue and re aaa eA A GSP RSET 
inconsistent with [this] provision to be repealed. 

Prop. 21st. That it epy free negro who may have TUET EETLE 
a license from any Christian denomination, either to PROTEST. oes 
preach or exhort, shall hold or attend any meeting; Of the officers and crew of the American brig Creole, 
prohibited by law, he shall for the first offence be| bound from Richmond to New Orleans, whose cargo of 
subject to a fine and imprisonment, and for the se-| slaves mutinied on the Tih of Nbv. 1842, off the Hole 
cond offence be sold out of the state. in the Wall—murdered a passenger, wounded the cap- | 

Prop. Xd. Any retail dealer who shall sell or give| tain and others, and pul into Nassau, N, P., where the 
to any negro, slave or free, or the agent of any such| authorilics confined nineteen of the mutineers, and for- 
negro, any spirituous liquor or wine, orsball otherwise | cibly liberated nearly all the slaves. 
directly or indirectly furnish intoxicating drink to or| By this public instrument of protest be it known 
for a negro, to be liable to a fine of $100, one-half to | that, on this second day of December, eighteen hun 
be paid to the informer. dred and forty-one, before me William Young Lewis, 
rop. 23d. To repeal the provisions of the act of | notary public in and for the city of New Orleans, 
1825, ch. 15, as far as inconsistent with this provision. auly commissioned and sworn: 

Any (ps or persons who shall persuade or en- ersonally came and appeared haniah C. Gif- . 
tice, aid or assist, a slave. to runaway from his mas- | ford, acting master of the American brig called the . 
ter, owner or employer, and any person or persons; Creole, of Richmond, who declared thatthe said ves- 
who shall harbor or conceal a slave or slaves know- | sel sailed from the port of Norfolk in the state of 
ing him or them to be runaways, and the fact of his| Virginia, on the thirtieth day of October last past, 


d | or their being on the premises owned, rented or oc- | ladened with manufactured tobacco in boxes, and 


cupied by a free negro or negroes, shall be prima, slaves, then under the command of captain Robert 


tion to carry these laws into effect, and to com- | facie evidence of suc knowledge, shall be liable to | Ensor, bound for the port of New Orleans ia the state 


nsate them by a portion of the penalty imposed. 

PP Prop. 12th. That all free negroes shall be obliged 
to register themselves un or belore the 15th of July 
next, and every twelve months thereafter, in the office 
of the clerk of the county, when they shall surrender 
their old certificates and the clerk upon request and 
being satified that any free negro thus registered de- 
sires to remove from the country, cither temporarily 
or permanently, shall furnisl: him or her with a cer- 
tificate of his registration, and if said negro shall re- 
move permanently he shall file said certificate within 
ten days after his arrival in the county to which he 
may remove and if his absence shall be temporary 
he shall return said certificate to the clerk from whom 
received within five days after his return, and no cer- 
tificate of freedom of an older date shall be good, and 
the clerk shall annually publish a list of those regis- 
tered in some convenient newspaper and send a print- 
ed copy to the secretary of state. 

Prop. 13th. That the state pay the expense of any 
case which may arise in any state where the state 
law may conflict with the act of congress of 1793, to 
test the constitutionality of such law. 


Prop. 14th. To avoid all sales or gifts hereafter 


to be made of slaves to free negrves and mulattoes, 


the slave so sold or given, to be liable to be sold ont 


of the state, and the master so selling, punishable by 
fine ın the discretion of the court. 
Prop. 15th. That an additional provision be made 


to the act of 1835 ch. 325, to make it prima facie 
evidence of circulating such papers as are mentioned 
im the act of 1835, ch. 325, that the same have been 
found in the possession of any one within the state. 
ive re- 
beha- 

If such security be not given such negro so 
failing, to be brought before some justice of the peace 
by a constable or apy other person who shall cause 
him to be hired out, and out of his accruing wages 
pay the constable or person $10, and in case said ne- 
thus hired out shall abscond from service, upon 


. Prop. 16th. That every free negro shall 
sponsible security annually for his or her g 


vior. 


o 
Éis apprehension he shall be sold out of the state. | 


be indicted and upon conviction, shall, if white, un- of Louisiana. 
dergo a confinement in the penitentiary for a period | That when about 130 miles to the north north east 
not less than ears, and if such person shall | of the Hole in the Wall, the slaves, or a part thercof 
be a free negro and convicted of this offence he | on board of said vessel, rose on the officers, crew and 
shall be sold out of the state, and the whole of the, passengers; killed one passenger, severely wounded 
proceeds of such sale to go to the informer, who| the captain, this appearer, and part of the crew; com- 
shall be a competent witness in an action against | pelled said appearer, then first mate, to navigate said 
such negro or negroes, and if such negro be a slave | vessel to Nassau in the island of New Providence 
for life or a term of years, he shall upon conviction| where she arrived, aud a portion of the ringleaders 
be sold out of the state, and his full value be paid to! of said insurrection were confined in prison, and the 
the owner. remainder of said slaves liberated by the British au- 
Prop. 24th. To ad eee that part of the second | thorities of said island; and required me notary to 
section of the act of 1833, ch. 224, ‘entitled an act| make record of the same, inten more at Icisure 
relating r persons s oa who are to be free after | to detail particulars: i ' 
a term of years” which says ‘‘that the party apply-| avg this dav again appeared the sai - 
ing for such grant has distinctly and particularly no-| ter together E icine erro cai noone Wik ; 
tified such servants of the existence and. effect of | iam Devereux. cook and steward Speck. | 
this law, and that this information has failed to cor-| John Silvey. Jacques Lecompte. Franci Fox, } oe d 
rect his or her habits, before they proceed to issue | Blair Curtiss, seamen all of "and belonging (o said : 
any such grant of authority. vessel, who being severally sworn sccordin to law 
Prop. 25th. That each and every hawker and ped-| to declare the truth, did depose and say— 6 a 


lar shall b t f | g 
ar shall be made to payat the rate of the sum o That when said vessel started as aforesaid, she , 


ee dollars a year fora license to trade as was tight and strong, well m Tad provided a. 
Resolved, That a committee of five members of | ©Very respect and equipped for earrying slaves: ! 


the convention be appointed by the chair, to prepare} That said vessel left Richmend on the 25th day of 1 


a memorial to the legislature in the foregoing propo- | October, 1841, with about 102 slaves on board; 
‘sitions. That about 90 of said slaves were shipped on board 


Whereupon the chair appointed the followi n- | on the 20th of said month, of which 41 were shipped t 
tlemen to con e said somata ites: viz: . mG B™" | by Robert Lumpkin, about 89 by John R. Hewell, 9 4 
Gen. B. C. Howard, Charles H. Pitts, Joseph M.| by Nathaniel Matthews, and one by W. Robinson; 1 


: 1,,| that from that time about one or two per day w 
Palmez, Tench Tilghman and P. F. Thomas, esqr’s put on board by John R. Hewell, until thes af d phe 
KENTUCKY. 


ay of October, so as to make the number J02. 4 
The senate of Kentucky have unanimously adopt-| The brig then proceeded to Hampton Roads and 
ed the following resolutions: 


lay there ope day, when about eight were put on` 

1. Resolved by the general assembly of the common- | board by Mr. W. W. Hall for My, Hatcher, 2 by Mr. * 
wealth of Kentucky, That it is the high and sacred | C. H. Shield, and 23 for Mr. Johnson, making the ‘ 
duty of a sovereign state to observe the obligations | whole in number of 135 slaves, __ 3 : 
of good faith in all her engagements, not only with; The men and women slayes were divided. The* 
her own citizens, but equally and alike with those ofj men were all placed in the forward hold of the brig, ! 
other states and countries. >...  ,pexcept old Lewis and servant of Mt. Thontas MeCar" 


} 
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go, who staid in the cabin, as sssistant servant, and MeCarzo dressed himself on the alarm heing given. 
: ‘ i : : ; ; 
the wormen in the hold aft, except six female servants | Hewell after being wounded, stagrered in to said Mce- 


who Were taken in the cabin. Between them was 
the cargo of the brig consisting of boxes of tobacco. 

"The slaves were permitted to go on deck, but the 
men were not allowed at night to go in the hold aft 
where the women were. | 

On the 30th October, the brig left Hampton Roads 
for New Orleans. The slaves were all under the 
superintendence of William Henry Merritt, a passen- 
ger. John R. Hewell had the Jooanne charge of 
the slaves of Thomas McCargo, Theophilus McCargo 
being considered too young and inexperienced, and 
the gencral charge of the other slaves all being under 
the master of the vessel. The slaves were all care- 
fully watched. They were perfectly obedient and 
quiet, and showed no signs of mutiny and disturb- 
ance, until Sunday, the 7th of November, about 9, 
P. M., in latitude 27 46, N. longitude, 75 20 W. 

The captain supposing that they were nearer Aba- 
co than they were, had ordered the brig to be laid to, 
which was done. breeze was blowing at the 
time, and the sky was a little hazy, with trade clouds 
flying. 

Me. Gifford was on watch. He was told by Elijah 
Morris, one of the slaves of Thomas McCargo, that 
one of the men had gone aft among the women. Mr. 
Gitford then called Mr. Merritt, who was in the 
cabin, and informed him of the fact. Mr. Merritt 
came up and went to the main hatch which was the 
entrance to the after hold, and asked two or three of 
the slaves which were near, if any of the men were 
down in that hold, and he was informed that there 
were. Mr. Merritt then waited unti] Mr. Gifford 
procured a match, and then Mr. Merritt went down 
into the hold with the lamp and lighted it. Mr. Gif- 
ford stood over the hatchway. On striking a light, 
Merritt found Madison Washington, a very large and 
strong slave of Thomas McCargo’s, standing at his 
back. Merritt said to Madison, ‘‘is it possible that 
you are down here? You are the last man on board 
the brig, I expected to find here.” Madison replied, 
“Yes sir it is me,” and instantly jumped to the hatch- 
Way, and got on deck, saying, up am going up, I can- 
not stay here.” He did this in spite of the resistance 
of Gitford and Merritt, who both tried to keep him 
back, and laid hold of him for that purpose. 

Madison ran forward, and Elijah Morris fired a pis- 
tol, the ball of which zed the baak part of Gif- 
ford’s head. Madison then shouted, “We have be- 
gun and must gothrough. Rush, boys, rush aft and 
we have them!” and calling to the slaves below, he 
said—‘“‘come up every damned one of you. If you 
don’t and lend a hand, } will kill you all and throw 


was half past 1 o'clock. A. M. by Merritt's watch. 
The vessel was then put in Merritt's charge. 

The nineteen slaves confined at Nassau are the 
ohly slaves who took any part in the affray. All the 
women appeared perfectly ignorant of the plan, and 
from their conduct could not have known any thing 
of it. They were crying and praying during the 
fight. None of the male slaves apparently under 20 
years took any part in the affray. 

The only negroes belonging to E. Lockett, who 


Cargo’s state-room, where he fell and expired in 
about half an hour. His body was thrown over- 
board by order of Madison, Ben Blacksmith and 
Elijah Morris. McCargo got his two pistols out and 
fired one of them at the negroes, then in the cabin, 
the other missed fired, and McCargo having no am- 
munition put his eee away. After the affray, the 
sheath-knife of Henry Speck was found in Elijah 
Morris’s possession and that of Foxwell was found 
in the possession of another negro, both covered 
with blood to the handles. 

Jacob Miller, William Devereux and the slave 
Lewis, on the alarm being given, concealed them- 
selves in one of the state rooms. Elijah Morris call- 
ed out to all who were concealed in the cabin to 
come forward or they should have instant death. 
Miller came out first and said: “here I am, do what 
you please.” Devereux and Lewis next came out 
and begged for their lives. Madison stood at the 
door and ordered them to be sent to the hold. Ste- 
vens got up on the alarm being given and ran out. 
Saw Hewell in the affray, and waited in the cabin 
till Hewell died, and then secreted himself in one 
of the state-rooms, and when they commenced the 
search for Merritt, made his escape through the ca- 
bin. They forced the musket they had reloaded, 
struck at him with knives and handspikes, and chas- 
ed him into the rigging. Ho escaped to the fore- 
yard. . 

On the alarm being given, the captain ran to the 
forecastle, called all hands to get up and fight. Hen- 
ry Speck, one of the crew, was knocked down with. 


Ruffin, Ben Blacksmith, Addison Tyler and T. Small- 
wood. The only negroes belonging to F. McCargo, 
who were in the fight so far as can be remembered, 
are Elijah Morris, George Portlock, Willy Glover, 
Madison Washington and Pompey Garrison. The only 
negroes DEME to Sherman Johnson who were in 
the fight were America Woodis, George Benton, 
Adam Carney and Reuben Knight. The only slave 
belonging to J.& A. Hagan who was in the fight was 
Jordan Philips. All the slaves above named are 
among the nineteen now confined at Nassau. There 
were no others engaged in this mutiny. There were 
four who took the most active part in the fight, viz: 
Ben Blacksmith, Madison Washington, Elijah Mor- 
ris and D. Rufin. Some of the negroes refused 


Washington that they would be killed if they did not 
join in it. | l 

At the beginning of the affray, Andrew Jackson 
one of the slaves belonging to Thomas McCargo, 
jumped into the forerigging and called to Francis 

oxwell, one of the crew, to know where he should 
go to save his life, saying he was fearful they would 


a handspike. The helmsman was a Frenchman. | kill him—Powell told him to go to the foretop. He 
stig orris and Pompey Garrison were going to| said he was afraid he would fall otf, and climbed to 
kill him, when Madison told them they should not, the top and remained there during the fight. 


kill him, because he was a Frenchman and could not There were five sailors belonging to said vessel. 
speak English; so they spared his life. Blair Curtiss,; Two were wounded, H. Speck and b. Curtis. They 
one of the crew came aft into the cabin, and con-!| were kept in the cabin. Two of the others, Francis 
cealed himself in the state-room with Stevens, and | Foxwell and John Silvey, escaped to the maintop. 
escaped with him to the fore-royal-yard. and the remaining sailor, Francis Lecomte, remain- 
The captain fought with his bowie knife along! ed at the wheel during the whole of the affray. The 
side of Hewell. The captain was engaged in the; wounds of the sailors were dressed by the negroes, 
fight from eight to ten minutes, until the negroes got | and the sailors were left to do as they pleased. Dur- 
him down in the starboard scuppers. Hethen made, ing the affray, two of the negroes were severely 
his escape to the main-top, being stabbed in several | wounded by handspikes. 
places and much bruised with blows from sticks of} Elijah Morris when asked after the fight, if they 
wood found about the brig. After the captain got, intended to kill the sailors, said:—“No. I expect we 
into the main-top, he fainted from the Joss of blood, | shall rise again among ourselves, but the white peo- 
and Gifford fastened him with the rigging to prevent | ple shall not be hurt.” 
him from falling as the vessel was then rolling hea-} About 5 o'clock, A. M. one of the negroes inform- 
vily. ed Merrit that Gifford was in the rigging; Madison 


The captuin’s wife, her child and niece, then came | ordered him to come down. Ben Blacksmith put a 


were in the fight, so far as can be ascertained, are 


out, and begged for their lives, and Ben Blacksmith 
sent them tothe hold. Ben then called out for Mer- 
ritt, and exclaimed, that all who had secreted him 
should be killed. The two female servants then 
left the berth where Merritt was concealed, and 
were sent down the hold by Bén. : 
negroes belonging to Thomas McCargo then ran to 


you overboard.” 

Gifford now ran to the cabin and aroused the cap- 
tain and others who were asleep, and the passengers, 
viz: Theophilus MoCargo, Jacob Miller, John R. 
Hewell, the second mate; Lucius Stevens, the stew- 
ard; William Devereux, a free colored man, and the 
slave Lewis, belonging to Mr. T. McCargo, acting as 
assistant steward. The slaves rushed aft and sur- 
rounded the cabin. Merritt hearing the report of 
the pistol blew out his light and came from the hold. 
In doing this he was caught by one of the negroes, 
who cried out: ‘Kill him, God damn him, he is one 
of them;” and the other slaves immediately rushed 
upon him. One of them attempted to strike Merritt 
with a handspike, but missed him, and knocked down 
the negro who was holding Merritt. Merritt then 
escaped to the cabin. ; l 

Hewell, atthis moment, jumped oùt of his berth, 
in his drawers, seized a musket, ran to the compa- 
nion way of the cabin, and after some struggling fir- 
ed. The negroes instantly wrenched the musket 
from Hewell’s hands. Hewell then seized a hand- 
spike, and defended himself from the slaves who 
pursued him. They thought he had another musket 
and retreated a little. He advanced and they fell 
upon him with clubs, handspikes, and knives. He 
was knocked down and stabbed in not less than 
twenty places, but he rose, got away from them and 
staggered back to the cabin exclaiming: “I am dead 
—the negroes have killed me!” 

It is believed that no more than four or five of the 
negroes had knives. Ben Blacksmith had the bowie 
knife he wrested from the captain and stabbed Hew- 
ell with it. Madison hada jack knife which ap- 

eared to have heen taken from Hewell. Morris 
Pad a sheath knife which he had taken from the fore- 
castle and which belonged to Henry Speck. 

Gifford, after arousing the persons in the cabin, 
ran out on deck and up the main-rigging to the main- 
top. Merritt tried to get through the skylight of the 
cabin, butcould not without being discovered. The 
negroes crowded ground the skylight outside, and 
the door of the eabin, Merritt then hid himself in 
one of the berths, end three of the female house 
servants covered him with blankets and sat on the 


edge of the barth, crying and praying. Theophilus 


were going to kill him? 


around him, beggin 
then close with their knives in their hands not to kill 
him. They consented and ordered him to be taken 
down tothe hold. Jim and Lewis went voluntarily 
with Theophilus McCargo to the hold. 

After a great dealof search, Merritt was found, 
and Ben Blacksmith and Elijah Morris dragged him 
from his berth. They and several others surrounded 
him with knives, half-handspikes, muskets and pis- 
tols, raised their weapons to kill him, and made room 
for him to fall. 

On his representing that he had been the mate of a 
vessel that he was the only person who could navigate 
for them, and on Mary, a woman servant belonging 
to McCargo, urging said Madison Washington to in- 
terfere, Madison ordered them to stop and allow 
Merritt to have a conversation with him. This took 
place in a state-room. 

Madison said he wanted to go to Liberia. Merritt 
represented that they had no water and provisions 
for that voyage. Ben Blacksmith, D. Ruffin and se- 
veral of the slaves then said that they wanted to go 
to the British Islands. the did not want to go any 
where else but where Mr. Lumpkin’s negroes went 
last year, alluding to the shipwreck of the schooner 
Hermosa on Abaco and the taking of the slaves on 
board that vessel, by the English wreckers, to Nas- 
sau, in the island of New Providence. 

Merritt then got his chart and explained to them 
the route, and read to them the coast pilot, and they 
agreed that if he would navigate them, they would 
save his life—otherwise, death would be his portion. 
Pompey Garrison had been to New Orleans and 
knew the route. D. Ruffin and George Portlock 
knew the lettersof the compass. They then set 
Merritt free, and demanded the time of night, which 
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Jim and Lewis, | captain was then brou 
| Stevens 
Theophilus McCargo, who asked Jim if the others | captain 
Jim and Lewis exclaimed: 
that ‘master ue should not be killed,” and clung! whole control of the brig, and all on board. About 
Morris and Ben, who were  day-break, by order of Merrit and Gifford, they made 
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musket to his breast, and Madison threatened to kill 
him, if he would not take them to a British island. 
He promised to do so. Elijah Morris and Madison 
ordered Stevens to come down, and released him on 
his making the same promise Gifford made. The 
t down by them, and he and 
ut into the forehold and the wounds of the 


dicesed. 
Madison, Ben, Morris and Ruffin, assumed the 


sail for Abaco. Ruffin was all the time cither at 
the compass or watching Merritt. Ben, Madison and 
Morris, would also watch the compass by turns. 

Ruffin, when he saw Merrit mark on the slate the 
altitude which he was taking, compelJed him to rub 
out the words in writing, and make only figures and 
marks on the slate, for fear that Gifford and Merrit 
might communicate secretly by that means. Gifford 
spoke to Merrit about the reckoning, when Morris 
told them, if they talked any more to cach other, one 
or both would be thrown overboard. Morris, Madi- 
son, Ruffin and Ben kept their knives out all the 
time. A number of the others of the 19 who were 
in the affray, had knives, but none of the other ne- 
groes had knives or took any part with the muti- 
neers. The other negroes all remained at their re- 
gular stations, where they had been placed at the 
beginning of the voyage except that the male slaves 
were not in the forehold, the captain and his family 
and the second mate being confined there. Nene but 
the 19 went into the cabin. They ate in the cabin, 
and others ate on deck as they had done the whole 
voyage. The 19 were frequently closely engaged in 
secret conversation, but the others took no part in it, 
and appeared not to share in their confidence. The 
others were quiet and did not associate with the 
mutineers. e only words that passed between the 
others and the 19, were when the others asked them 
for water or grub, or something of the kind. The 
others were kept under as much as the whites were. 
The 19 drank liquor in the cabin and invited the 
whites to join them, but not the other negroes. Ma- 
dison gave orders that the cooking for ali but the 19 
should be as it was before, and appointed the same 
eook for them. 
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to join in the affray, when they were threatened by © 
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The nineteen said that all they had done was for 
.their freedom. The others said nothing about it.— 
They were much afraid of the nineteen. They re- 
mained forward of the mainmast. The nineteen took 
‘possession of the after part of the brig, and stayed 
there the whole time or were on watch. Some of 
the nineteen were hugging the female servants in the 
cabin, and one of them said be had picked out one of 
them for his wife, but none of the other of the nine- 
teen meddled at all with the women slaves. 

_ The only knives found after the ait were two 
sheath knives belonging to the sailors. The captain’s 
bowie knife and the jack knife. None of the other 
"epee had any other knives. Madison sometimes 
had the bowie knife, and sometimes Ben had it. No 
other negro was seen with that knife. On Monday 
afternoon Madison got the pistol from one of the 
nineteen, and said he did not wish them to have any 
arms when they reached Nassau. The nineteen 
pa the deck armed, while the other negroes be- 
haved precisely as they had done before the mutiny. 
. About 10 o'clock, P. M. on the Sth day of Novem- 
ber, 1841, they made the light of Abaco. Ben had 
the gun. About 10 o’clock P. M. he fired at Stevens 
who came on deck as already stated. Merritt and 
Gifford alternately kept watch. Ben, Madison, Ruffin 
and Morris kept watch by turns, the whole time up 
to their arrival at Nassau, with knives drawm So 
close was the watch, that it was impossible to rescue 
the brig. Neither passengers, officers or sailors were 
allowed to communicate with each other.. The sai- 
lors performed their usual duties. : 

The pilot who eame on board as the brig approach- 
ed Nassau, and all his men in the pilot boat were ne- 
groes. The pilot was acting under the legal autho- 
rity of the island. He and his men, on coming on 
board, mingled with the slaves and told them they 
-were freemen, that they should go on shore and 
never be carried away from there. One of the pi- 
lot’s men told one of the female slaves, that he should 
<laim her for his wife. 

The regular quarantine officer came alongside, and 
Gifford went on shore in his boat. He conducted 
-Gifford to the American consul, who accompanied 
him to the governor of New Providence and all the 
other Bahama Islands. Gifford then related to the 
governor all the facts relating to the voyage from 

ichmond to that port. The American consul, in 
behalf of said vessel and all interested, requested of 
the governor that he should send a guard on board to 
pees! the vessel and cargo, and keep the slaves on 

ard till such time as they could know what they 
could do. The governor did so, and sent a guard of 
twenty-four negro soldiers with loaded muskets and 
bayonets, in British uniform, commanded by a white 
ocer, who took possession of the vessel and all the 
slaves. 
From Tuesday the 10th, till Friday, the 12th day 
of Nov. they tied Ben Blacksmith, Addison, Ruffin 
and Morris, put them in the long boat, paa a sen- 
‘try over them, and fed them there. They mingled 
with the negroes and told the women they were free, 
and persuaded them to remain in the Island. 

Capt. Fitzgerald, commanding the company told 
many of the slaves owned by Thomas McCargo, in 
presence of many other of the slaves, how foolish 
they were, that they had not, when they rose, killed 
all the whites on board and run the vessel ashore, and 
then they would have been free, and there would 
have been no more trouble about it. This was on 
Wednesday. | 

Every day, the officers and soldiers were changed 
at9 o'clock, A. M. ‘There are 500 regular soldiers 
on the island, divided into four equal companies, 

commanded by four officers called captains. There 
. was a regular sentry stationed every night, and they 
pares ali the men slaves except the four which were 
ied, and placed a guard over the hatchway. They 
put them in the hold at sun set to let them out at sun 
„Tise. 

There were apparently from twelve to thirteen 
thousand negroes in the town of Nassau and vicinity, 
and about three or four thousand whites. 


. On Wednesday, the 10th of November, about 9 
.@’clock, A. M. three civil magistrates of the island 
cama, on board and commenced examining all the 
t white persons. They completed the examination on 
the Friday following, when the attorney general came 


] 


‘on board with three magistrates, and the depositions 


«Were signed. The American consul was present the 
-first two days. The magistrates were accompanied 
by aclerk. The attorney general on Friday placed 
- the 19 mutineers in the custody of the captain and his 
guard, and ordered them upon the quarter deck. 
,. There were about fifty boats lying round the brig 
all filled with men from the shore armed with clubs, 
? and subject to the order of the attorney general, and 
-awaiting a signal from one of the civil magistrates, a 
‘sloop was towed from the shore by some of our boats 


- and, anohored near the brig—this sloop was also filled. 
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with men armed with.clubs; all the men in the boats 
were negroes. The fleet of boats was under the im- 
mediate command of the pilot who piloted the bri 
intothe harbor. This pilot partly before the signal 
was given by one of the magistrates, said, that he 
wished they would get through the business; that they 
had their time and. he wanted his. . : 

The attorney general here stepped on the quarter- 
deck, and addressing himself to all the persons ex- 
cept the nineteen who were in custody, said, “my 
friends, you have been detained a short time on board 
the Creole for the purpose of ascertaining the indivi- 
duals who were concerned in this mutiny and mur- 
der. They have been identified and will be detained, 
and the rest of -you are free and at liberty to go on 
shore and wherever you please.” Then addressing 
the prisoners he said: ‘‘Men.there are nineteen of 
you who have been identified as having been engaged 
in the murder of Mr. Hewell and in an attempt to 
kill the captain and others. You will be detained 
and lodged in prison for a time, in order that we may 


communicate with the English government and as- 


certain whether your trial shall take place here or 
elsewhere.” At this time Mr. Gifford the mate of 
the vessel, then in command, the captain being on 
shore, under the care of a physician addressed the at- 
torney general in the presence of the magistrates, 
protested against the boats being permitted to come 
alongside of the vessel, or that the negroes other than 
the mutineers should be put on shore. The attorney 
general replied that Mr. Gifford had better make no 
rr ae but let them go quietly on shore, for if he 
did, there might be bloodshed. At this moment one 
of the magistrates ordered Mr. Merritt, Mr. McCar- 
go, and the other passengers to look to their money 
and effects as he apprehended that the cabin of the 
Creole would be sacked and robbed. 

The attorney general, with one of the magistrates, 
stepped into his boat and withdrew into the stream, a 
short distauce from the brig when they stopped. A 
magistrate on the deck of the Creole gave the signal 
for the boats to approach instantly. ith a hurrah 
and a shout, a fleet of boats came alongside of the 
brig and the magistrates direcigd the men to remain 
on board of their own boats, and commanded the 
slaves to leave the brig and go on board the boats.— 
They obeyed his orders, and passing from the Creole 
into the boats, were assisted, many of them, by this 
magistrate. During this proceeding, the soldiers and 
officers were on the quarter deck of the Creole, arm- 
ed with loaded muskets and bayonets fixed, and the 
attorney general with one of the magistrates in his 
boat, lay at a convenient distance, looking on. After 
the negroes had embarked in the boats, the attorney 
general and magistrate pushed out their boat, and 
mingled with the fleet, congratulating the slaves on 
their escape, and shaking hands with them. Three 
cheers were then given, and the boats went to the 
shore where thousands were waiting to receive them. 

When this proceeding was over and all the slaves 
except the 19 landed, a barge was sent from the bar- 
racks to the Creole, to take on shore the 19 prisoners 
and the guard which had been leftover them. They 
were taken on shore to the barracks, and the 19 carried 
thence to prison. One of them died the day after he 
had been put in prison in consequence of wounds re- 
ceived in the affray. 

During the investigation carried on by the magis- 
trates on board the Creole, and on the evening of 
the same day on which the slaves and prisoners were 
Janded, the mutineers were arraigned and identified 
by the witnesses. 

Many of the negroes, who were emancipated ex- 

ressed a desire to go to New Orleans on the Creole, 
But were deterred from it, by means of threats which 
were made to sink the vessel, if she attempted to 
carry them away. Three women, one girl and a boy 
concealed themselves on board the Creole, and were 
brought to New Orleans. Many of the male and 
nearly all the female slaves would have remained on 
board and come to New Orleans, had it not been for 
the command of the magistrates and interference as 
before stated. 


On Monday following these events, being the 15th 
day of November, the attorney general wrote a let- 
ter to Captain Ensor informing him that the en- 
gers of the Creole, as he called the slaves, had ap- 
plied to him for assistance in obtaining their bagga 
which was still on board the brig, and that he should 
assist them on getting it on shore. To this letter, 
Gifford, the officer in command of the vessels, re- 
plied that there was no baggage on board belongin 
to the slaves that he was aware of, as he conside 
them cargo and the property of their owners, and 
that if they had left any thing on board the brig, it 
was the property also of their masters; and besides 
he could not land any thing without a permit from 
the custom house,.and an order from the American 
consul .The attorney general immediately got a 


permit from the.quatom house, but no order from the | 


American consul, and put an officer of the customs 
on board the brig, and demanded the delivery of the 
baggage of the slaves aforesaid to be landed in the 
brig’s boat. The master of the Creole; not feeling 
himself at liberty to refuse, permitted the officer 
with his men to come on board and take such bag- 
gage and property as they chose to consider as be- 
onging to the slaves. They went into the hold of 
the vessel, and took all the wearing apparel, blank- 
ets, and other articles, as also ọne bale of blankets, 
belonging to Mr. Lockett, which had not been 
opened. These things were put on board of the 
ek of the officer of the customs, and carried on 
shore. 

The correspondence which took place between the 
attorney general and master of the brig is in posses- 
sion of the American consul at Nassau. 

On the next day, Tuesday, Captain Ensor proposed 
to sella portion of provisions, in order to pay his 
expenses while lying at Nassau, having more than 
enough for the remainder of the voyage to New Or- 
leans. The collector of the customs refused to al- 
low the provisions consisting of several barrels of 
meat and navy bread to be entered unless the slaves 
which had been emancipated should likewise be en 
tered as passengers. The master of the brig refused 
to acceed to this condition. | 

The next day after the landing of the slaves, 

officers of the government of New Providence 
caused to be advertised a vessel for Jamaica to take 
out passengers to that Island, (passage paid). A 
number of the slaves of the Creole entered their 
names. It was generally said by persons, white and 
black, that the object in putting up their vessel 
was to carry away the slaves of the Creole. The 
captain was so informed by the American consul and 
Mr. Stark the agent for the Boston insurance com- 
panies. 

About two or three hours after the brig reached 
Nassau, Captain Woodside of the bark Louisa, with 
the American consul came on board, and it was 
agreed that Captain Woodside with as many of his 
crew as could be spared, and the second mate and 
four sailors of the brig Congress should come on 
board with arms and with the officers and crew of 
the Creole, rescue the brig from the British officer 
then in command and conduct her to Indian Key, 
where there was a United States vessel of war. The 
Louisa and the Congress were American vessels, and 
the arrangement was made under the control of the 
American consul. The captain was to come on board 
with part of the crew of the Louisa and the Congress, 
so soon as the Creole should be ready to leave Nas- 
sau. Frequent interviews were had every day with 
Captain Woodside, the consul and the officers of the 
Congress, and the whole plan was arranged. Ac- 
cordingly, on the morning of the 12th of November, 
Captain Woodside with his men in a boat rowed to 
the Creole. Muskets and cutlasses were obtained 
from the brig Congress. Every effort had been made 
in concert with the consul, to purchase arms of the 
dealers at Nassau, but they all refused to sell. The 
arms were wrapped in the American flag and con- 
cealed in the bottom of the boat, as said boat ap- 
proached the Creole. A negro ina boat, who had 
watched the loading of the boat, followed her, and 
gave the alarm to the British officer in command on 
the Creole. As the boat came up to the Creole, the 
officer called to them: “Keep ok, or I will fire into 
you.” His company of twenty-four men were then 
standing on deck and drawn ap aoe oe Cap- 
tain Woodside’s boat and were ready with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets for an engagement. Capt. 
Woodside was forced to withdraw, and the plan was 
prevented from being executed the said British officer 
remaining in command of the Creole. 


The officers and crew of the Louisa and the Con- 
gress and the American consul were warmly interest- 
ed in the plan, and every thing possible was done for 
its success. 

Indian Key is about four hundred miles from Nas- 

sau. 
The nineteen negroes had thrown overboard and 
burnt all their weapons before they arrived at Nas- 
sau, and the aid thus offered of American sailors and 
arms was amply sufficient for the vale) do and 
supply of the Creole on her Tne If there had 
been no interference on the part of the legal autho- 
rities of Nassau, the slaves might all have been safo- 
ly brought to New Orleans. It was that inter- 
Terence which prevented aid from being rendered 
in Nassau, and caused the loss of the slaves to their 
owners. 

On the same day, on which the slaves were libe- 
rated, and before the attorney general and the magis- 
trates came on board, the American consul and the 
captain had another interview with the governor. 
The consul stated that they wanted time to write to 
Pedian Key on the Florida shore, to. get a vessel of 
war of the United States to’ come and protect the 
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brig and cargo on her voyage, and a guard was 
wanted to protect the said brig and cargo in the mean 
time. The governor refused to grant one for that 
purpose. The consul then proposed to get the crews 
of the American vessels then in the port of Nassau, 
and place them on the brig to carry her to New Or- 
leans, and asked the governor to station a guard on 
board, till the American sailors could be collected, 
but he refused. 

A proposition was then finally made to the gover- 
nor, that the American seamen then in port and in 
American vessels should go on board the Creole and 
be furnished with arms by the governor to defend the 
vessel and her cargo, (excent the 19 slaves who were 

‘to be left behind) on her way to New Orleans. This 

‘also the governor refused. 

On the 15th, the consul on behalf of the master of 
the brig Creole and all interested, proposed to the 

overnor to permit the 19 mutineers to be sent to the 
Gnited States on board the Creole for trial, and this 
too was refused. 

' Two half boxes tobacco marked [L. Barks] were 
broken up and destroyed by the negroes, and about 6 
or 7 barrels lying on the deck of the brig were thrown 
overboard to make room for them to walk the deck, 
the contents of which barre) they do not know. 

On the 19th of November, the said brig sailed from 
Nassau, bound for the port of New Orleans, leaving 
captain Ensor at said port, unable to proceed on the 
voyage in consequence of the severity of his wounds 
—and nothing material occurred, during the passage 
aforesaid, until the Ist day of December, 11 o'clock, 

,P. M. when they made the South West Pass bearing 
north by west, distant about twelve miles. At 7 
o’clock, A. M. took a pilot on board, and crossed the 
bar of the said Pass, in tow of the steamboat Shark, 
discharged the pilot, and proceeded up the river for 
the port of New Orleans, where they arrived on the 
Qd day of said month, when the necessary surveys 
were called and they commenced discharging cargo. 

And thereupon the said appearers, and especially 
the said acting master, did protest, and with their no- 
tary at their request, do most solemnly and publicly 

` protest against the winds and the waves and the dan- 

rs of the sea generally, but more especially against 
the insurrection of the 19 slaves herein particularly 
named, and the illegalaction of the British authori- 
ties at Nassau, in regard to the remainder of the 
slaves on board said vessel, as the cause of all the 
loss and damage iu the premises, and that no fault, 
negligence or mismanagement, is or ought to be as- 

“ cribed to the said appearers, or any part of the brig’s 
company. 
= Done and protested at New Orleans, this 7th day 
of December, 1841, the protesters herewith signing 
their respective pames with said vara 

Signed) ` ZEPHANIAH C. GIFFORD, 
-HENRY SPECK, 
BLAIN CURTISS, 
JOHN SILVEY, 
FRANCIS FOXWELL. 

Mr. Merritt and Mr. Theoph. McCargo have cer- 
tified on the original of this protest to the truth of the 
abave. o , 


LECTURE ON THE WAR WITH CHINA. 


DELIVERED BEFOKR THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
_ , ,, SOCIETY. 
By the hon. John Quincy Adams. 

The existing state of the relations between the 

kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the em- 

ire of China, pe for discussion questions of deep 
Ínterest to the whole human race; and of pre-eminent 
interest to the people of the North American union. 

Great Britain and China are at war. The ques- 
tions which immediately rise for consideration, in 
this conflict betwean two of the mightiest nations of 
l S a Which of the taro parties to the contest has the 
righteous qquse? 

2. Whag are the 
mination? =—y. | 

. 3. How the interests of other nations, and particu- 
larly of the United States, are already, or are likely 
to be hereafter, affected by it? 

4. What are the duties of the government and peo- 
ple of the United States resultin from it? 

For the solution of the first of these questions, we 
must resort to a statement of the facts in which the 
controversy originated, and for a candid application 
. to those facts, of the laws of nature and of nations. 

But before entering upon the enquiry, it may be 
. proper to remark tbat an eminent French writer 

upon the subject of internatiobal Jaw, bas contended 
that there can be. no such thing, and he makes it a 
subject of grave and serious charge against the Eng- 
. Jish language itself, that it applies the word law to 
the obligations incumbent upon nations. His argu- 


prospects of its progress and ter- 


thority to 


ment is that law is a rule of conduct prescribed by 2 
superior—a legislator, that is, an act of government, 
deriving its force from sovereign authority and bind- 
ing only upon the subject. That nations being inde- 
pendent, acknowledge no superior and have no com- 
mon sovereign from whom they can receive the law. 
That all the relative duties between nations result 
from right and wrong, from conventions or compact, 
and from usage or custom, to neither of which can 
the term law be properly applied. That this sys- 
tem of rules had been called by the Romans the jus 
gentium, and in all the languages of modern Europe, 
the right of nations, or the rights of war and peace. 
Upon the rigorous analysis of the meaning of words 
it must be admitted that there is much force in this 
objection. Law and right, we know but too well by 
the experience of mankind, in all ages, including our 
own, are not convertible terms. Lato, necessarily 
implies command on one part, and obedience on the 
other. Right is the gift of the creator to man, at 
once the charter of his own freedom, and the law of 
his reverence for the same right of his fellow crea- 
ture, man. In this sense right and law are converti- 
ble terms—but the law is the law of God, and the 
right is the right of man. 

It is urged by the writer to whom I now allude, 
that the nations speaking the English language, by the 
use of this word law, to express the rules of inter- 
course between nations, have habituated themselves 
to confound it with the municipal law of their own 
realm; and to infer that the same legislative authori- 
ty which is competent to make the laws of the land 
for them, is equally competent to prescribe laws for 
all the nations of the earth. : 

How far this reproach of a French writer upon the 
freedom of the seas, (Rayneval), is justified by the 
facts which he alleges in its support, is not now my 
purpose, nor have we time to enquire. It behooves 
us, however, to remember that the English language 
is now the mother tongue, not of one, but of many 
nations, and that whatever portion of them believe 
that the fountain of all human legislation is the om- 
nipotence of the British parliament, we, as one of 
those nations, ackno@ledge no such supremacy. We 
think, with the great jurist of our mother country, 
that the omnipotence of the British parliament is a fi- 
gure of speech rather too bold, and the first declara- 
tion of the act of our existence as a separate nation, 
was, self-evident, inalienable rights of all men by the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God. This is the only 
omnipotence to which we bow the knee, as the only 
source, direct or indirect, of all human legislation, 
and that thus the laws of nations are identical with 
the rights of men associated in independent commu- 
nities. 

The practical organization of our social system is 
not altogether consistent with our theory of the law 
of nature and of nature’s God, whichgbas given toal) 
men the inalienable right to liberty. The existence 
of slavery is incompatible with that law of nature. 

But we speak the English language, and what the 
men of other tongues call the rights of nations, we 
call the laws of nations. What, then, are the laws 
of nations, by the rules of which the right and wron 
of the present contest between Great Britain and 
China are to be ascertained? And here we are to re- 
member, that by the laws of nations are to be under- 
stood not one code of laws, binding alike upon all the 
nations of the earth, but a system of rules, varying 
according to the character and condition of the parties 
concerned. The general law of nations is derived 
from four distinct sources, denominated by Vattel the 
necessary, voluntary, conventional, and customary 
laws of nations. The necessary law is the applica- 
tion of the Jaws of nature to the intercourse between 
independent communities, and this itself can be en- 
forced only between nations who recognize the prin- 
ciple that the state is a state of peace. It isa reli- 
gious rinciple of the Mahometan nations, that it is 
their duty to propagate their religion by the sword. 
Time was, when their cruel, absurd and unnatural 
principle, was inscribed on the holy banners of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. The vision of Constantine 
himself, who seated christianity upon the throne of 
the Cæsars—the vision by which he pretended to 
have been converted to the faith of the blessed gos- 
pel, falsified all its commands, and perverted its na- 
ture. The cross of Christ was exhibited before his 
eyes, and the words inscribed upon it were, “by this 
c ——conquer— cute—enslave—destroy— 
kindle the fires of the holy hermandads, burn the he- 
retic atthe stake—tear his nerves to atoms by the 
rack, hunt him with blood hounds, pluck out his vi- 
tals and slap them in his face—all for the salvation 
of his soul—by this conquer! 

By the jaws of nations, between the communities, 
subscribers to this creed, the bishop of Rome, the 
self-styled servant of servants, by the seal of the fish- 
erman’s ages invested with au- 


re, is hardly an article of the law of nations, even 


out of the pale of Christianity, to whomsoever he 

leased. And accordingly, in January, 1445, his 

oliness, Nicholas V. did, of his own proper motion, 
without petition from any one, by his mere liberality 
and certain knowledge, after full deliberation, and in 
the plenitude of Apostolic power, give, grant and 
convey the whole kingdom of Guinea, and all its né- 
gro inhabitants, to Alphonso, king of Portugal, and 
his son, the infante Don Henry, and their heirs and 
successors forever—and forty years after, in 1498, 
Alexander VI. the Nero of the papal tiara, the year 
after the discovery by Christopher Columbus, of the 
western hemisphere, did in like manner give and 
grant the same hemisphere to Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain. This was about twenty-five years before 
the pubnieanon of the thirty-five Theses of Martin 
Luther at the university of Wittenberg. That was 
the law of nations, between Christian communities 
of that day. Since the protestant reformation, the 
power of the Pope to distribute kingdoms at his plea- 


among catholic communities. Yet even now there 
is a Jaw of nations between Roman Catholics, strictly 
confined to them, and which 1s of no validity for any 
other portion of the human race. 

There is also a law of nations between Christian 
communities, which prevails between the Euro 
and their descendants throughout the globe. iss 
the law recognised by the constitution and laws of 
the United States, as obligatory upon them in their 
intercourse with the European states and colonies.— 
But we have a separate and different law of nations 
for the regulation of our intercourse with the Indian 
tribes of our own continent. Another law of nations 
between us and the woolly-headed natives of Africa, 
—another with the Barbary powers and the sultan of 
the Ottoman empire—a law of nations with the im- 
habitants of the isles of the sea, wherever human in- 
dustry and enterprise have explored the geography 
of the globe; ard, lastly, a law of nations with the 
flowery land, the Celestial empire, the Mantchoa 
Tartar dynasty of despotism, where the ien 
system of sir Robert Filmer flourishes in all its glory. 

And this is the heathen nation with which the im- 
perial Christian realm of Great Britain and Ireland és 
waging a war, in which all or many other of the 
Christian nations on the earth, and among the rest 
are our United States of America, are in mminent 
danger of being involved. 


The Jaw of nations then, by which the right and 
wrong of the present contest is to be tried, is as, 
tween the parties themselves, the general and neces- 
sary law of nations, but as it may affect the other 
Christian nations whose rights are involved in the is- 
sue, it is the Christian law of nations which must fur- 
nish the principles for discussion. It may be neces- 
sary to remember this distinction. 

y the law of nature, the rights of property result 
from two sources, occupancy and labor—occupancy 
gives possession, and confers the exclusive right to 
its fruits—but possession is either temporary or per- 
manent.. It may be exclusive or common. 
sion may be permanently maintained of that which 
can be carried about with the person. The occy- 
pancy of the soil to give the right to the soil, must be 
permanent—at least for a season—to be permanent it 
must be divided by metes and bounds; and this can be 
effected only by agreement. The right of property 
being thus established by labor, by occupancy and by 
compact, the right of exchange, barter, or in other 
words of commerce, necessarily follows. If the state 
of nature between men is a state of peace, and the 
pursuit of happiness is a natural right of man’s, it ts 
the duty of man to contribute as much as is in his 
power to one another’s happiness. This is emphati- 
cally enjoined by the Christian precept to love your 
neighbor as yourself—now there is no other way by 
which men can so much contribute to the comfort 
and well-being of one another as by commerce or 
mutual exchanges of equivalents. Commerce is then 
among the natural rights and duties of men—and if 
of individuals, stil more of communities—for as by 
the law of nature every man, though he love his 
neighbor 4s himself, must provide for his own pre- 
servation and that of his family, before he can minie- 
ter to the wants of his neighbor, it follows thatthe eam 
give in exchange to his neighbor only the excess of 
the fruit of his labor beyond that which is aat 
for his and their subsistence. The exchange i 
may, indeed, be of necessaries, and that leads to the 
division of labor, one of the greatest blessings of as- 
sociation; but that cannot be without commerce, 

This duty of commercial intercourse between nà- 
tions is laid down in terms sufficiently positive by 
Vattel, but he afterwards qualifies it by a restrietion 
which unless itself restrieted, annuls it altogether.— 
He says that although the general duty of commercial 
intercourse is incumbent upon nations, yet every ne- 
tion may exelude any perticuler branch or article of 


Posses- 


, Was for many 
tribute all the kingdoms of the earth, itrade which it may doom ‘injurious to ita own intem 
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west. This cannot be denfed. ‘But then a nation may 
multiply these particular exclusions until they be- 
come genera], and equivalent to a total interdict of 
eommerce, and this, time out of mind has been the 
inflexible policy of the Chinese empire. So says 
Vattel, without affixing any note of censure upon it. 
Yet it is manifestly mcompatible' with the position 
which he had previously laid down, that commercial 
intercourse between nations is a moral obligation in- 
cumbent upon them all, ` ' 

- The empire of China is said to extend over three 
hundred millions of human beings. It is said to co- 
ver a space of seven millions of square miles; about 
four times larger than the surface of these United 
Btates. The people are not Christians. Nor can a 
Christian nation appeal to the principles of a common 
Faith to settle the question of right and wrong be- 
tween them. ‘The moral obligation of commercial 
intercourse between nations is founded entirely, éx- 
elusively, upon the Christian precept to love your 
heichbor as yourself. With this principle you cannot 
fefuse commercial intercourse with your neighbor, 
because commerce, consisting of a voluntary ex- 
éhange of property mutually beneficial to bot par- 
ties, excites in both the selfish and the social propen- 
sities, and enables each of the parties to promote the 
happiness of his neighbors by the same act whereby 
he provides for his own. l 

- But China, not being a Christian nation, its inhabi- 
tants do not consider themselves bound by the Chris- 
tian precept, to love their neighbor as themselves.— 
The right of commercial intercourse with them re- 
verts to the execrable principle of Hobbes, that the 
state of nature is a state of war; every one has a right 
to buy, but no one is obliged to sell. Commerce be- 
comes altogether a matter of convention. The right 
of each party 1s only to propose—that of the other is 
to accept or refuse, and to his result he may be guid- 
ed exclusively by the consideration of his own inte- 
rest, without regard to the interests, the wishes, or 
the wants of his neighbor. 

This is a churlish and unsocial system,—and I take 
occasion here to say that whoever examines the chris- 
tian system of morals, with a philosophical spirit, set- 
ting aside all the external and historical evidence of 
its truth, will find all its precepts tending to exalt the 
ature of the animal man; all its purpose, of peace on 
earth and good will towards men. Ask the Atheist 
=the Deist—the Chinese, and they will tell you that 
the foundation of their system of morals is selfish en- 
joyment. Ask the philosophers of the Grecian 
schools—Epicurus, Socrates, Zeno, Plato, Lucretius, 
Cicero, Seneca, and you will find them discoursing 
upon the Supreme Good. They will tell you it is 
pleasure, ease, temperance, prudence, fortitude, jus- 
tice; not one of them will whisper the name of love, 
unless ın its gross and physical sense, as an instru- 
ment of pleasure; not one of them will tell you that 
the source of all moral relation between you and the 
rest of mankind is to love your neighbor as yourself, 
to do unto him as you would that he should do unto 
you. 

_ The Chinese recognize no such Jaw. Their inter- 
nal government is a hereditary patriarchal despotism, 
and their own exclusive interest is the measure of all 
their relations with the rest of mankind. Their own 
government is founded upon the principle, that as a 
nation they are superior to the rest of mankind.— 
They believe themselves and their country especially 
privileged over all others—that their dominion is the 
celestial empire and their territory the flowery land. 
` Ata period of their history so remote that they have 
no authentic records of the times, to make their sep- 
aration from the rest of the world more effectual, they 
built 4 wall of 1500 miles long between themselves 
and their next neighbors, the Tartars, which, howev- 
er, has not saved them from being more than once 
conquered. The last time this happened was in the 
ear 1644, and the second century is about clos- 
ing upon the dominion of the Mantchou Tartars.— 
That conquest, however, produced no other revolu- 
tion of government than the transfer of the imperial 
sceptre from one family to another. It is a remark 
of Hume, that if the conquest of France by Henry 
the Vth of Monmouth had been maintained by bis 
successors, the result would have been to convert 
England into a French province; such in the natural 
course of events must be the result of the conquest 
of a larger by a smaller adjoining people. And this 
is precisely what has happened with China and Tar- 
tary. The principle of the Chinese government is, 
that the whole nation is one great family, of which 
the Emperor is the father. His authority is untimit- 
éd, and he can not only appoint such of his sons as 
he pleases to succeed him, but may even transfer the 
succession to another family. Idol worship, potyga- 
my, infanticide, ure the natural consequences of such 
a system within the realm, and the assumption of a 
retension to superiority over all other nations regu- 
tesitheir mtercourse with fi rs. go 
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To the Greeks and Romans of antiquity, the very | ration ought in the first place, preferably to all other 
existence of the Chinese nation was unknown. The | considerations, to do whatever it can to promote its 
first notice of them received by the Europeans of the ' own happiness and perfection.” 


middle ages, was from the Venetian Marco Polo in 
the 13th century. When the Portuguese, two han- 
dred years later, found the way round the Cape of 
Good Hope to India, they soon pushed forward their 
nayigation and their enterprise along the whole coast 
of China. They were allowed to trade for several 
years at various ports; but abusing this privilege and 
their navigating power, they were soon excluded from 
all access to the empire. A few years Jater the coast 
was infested by pirates. One of these, named 
Tchang-si-loo, obtained possession of the island of 
Macao; there held the whole coast in a state of block- 
ade, and besieged Canton, itself destitute of all naval 
power. The mandarins of the Celestial Empire were 
obliged to have recourse to those very slap Deng to 
defend and deliver their country from the depreda- 
tions of asingle bold and desperate pirate. They 
sent from Iancam, where they had a trading establish- 
ment, an expedition which raised the siege of Canton, 
and drove T'chang-si-loo back to Macao, where, to 
escape from the fate which awaited him had he fallen 
into the hands of his pursuers, he died by his own 
hands. In reward for this service the Emperor gave 
to the Portuguese the Island of Macao, which they 
hold to this day, and from which station they and the 
other navigating nations of Christendom have carried 
on all their commercial intercourse with the interior 
of China. l 


This grant, in full sovereignty, of an island at the 
very entrance of the China seas, to a foreign and 
christian power, would seem to be a wide departure 
from the fundamental system of excluding all Preign- 
ers from admission within the Empire, but it was in 
truth a necessary consequence of that system. The 
seclusion of the Empire from all other nations was a 
necessary renunciation of all maritime enterprise, 
and all naval armameht. The coast was thus left 
defenceless against the assaults of single desperate 
adventurers. The traffic which the Portuguese soli- 
cited, was altogether advantageous to the Chinese.— 
The Portuguese brought gold, silver, and precious 
stones. They took away silks, nankeens, porcelain, 
varnish, medicinal plants and tea, the produce of the 
soil and manufacturing industry of the country. A 
small island upon the coast, as a permanent abode for 
the Portuguese traders, given to them as a possession, 
was a compromise for their claim of admission to the 
territory necessary for carrying on that importation 
of the precious metals, and that exportation of Chi- 
nese industry, the benefits of which could not but be 
felt and could not be overlooked. 


Other navigating christian nations followed in the 
wake of the Portuguese. The Spaniards, the Dutch, 
the English, the French, the Danes, successively 
came as rival competitors for the lucrative commerce. 
It was chiefly, though not always confined to the port 
of Canton, but no European was ever admitted with- 
in the walls of that oity. The several trading na- 
tions were allowed to establish small factories, for 
counting houses, on the banks of the river without 
the city; but they were never suffered to enter within 
the gates—they were not permitted to introduce even 
a woman into the factory. All their intercourse with 
the sobordinate government of the Province was car- 
ried on through the medium of a dozen Chinese tra- 
ders denominated the Hong merchants. All their 
remonstrances against wrong, or claims of right, 
must be transmitted not directly to the government, 
but through the Hong—all in the form of humble sup- 
plication called by the Chinese a Pin; and all must be 
content to receive the answers of the Viceroys, in the 
form of edicts, in which they, their sovereigns, and 
their nations, were invariably styled outside barbarians: 
and the highest compliment to their kings was to de- 
clare them reverently submissive to his imperial majes- 
ty, Monarch of the Celestial Empire and father of the 

owery land. 

it is humiliating to think that not only the proudest 
monarchs of Europe, but the most spirited and en- 
lightened and valorous nations of christendom, have 
submitted to this tone, and these principles of inter- 
course, so long as to have given them, if prescription 
could give them, a claim of right and a color of con- 
formity to the law of nature. 

There are three principe of the law of nature ap 
plied to nations laid down in the preliminary chapter 
to Vattel’s treatise, a close attention to which is in- 
rr geet necessary to the adjustment of the ques- 
tion of right and wrong in this issue of fact between 
the British and Chinese governments. 


1. “The first general law, which the very end of 
the society of nations discovers, is that each nation 
Sant to contribute all in its power to the happiness 
and perfection of others. , 

But the duty towards ourselves having incontestably 
the advantage over our duty with respect to others, a 


— 


` 


t 
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Here is a fallacy. The first and vital principle of 
christian morality, 1s to love your neighbor as yourself, 
to do unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you. It does not permit you to promote your 
own happiness and perfection in preference to all 
other considerations. lt makes your neighbor’s hap- 
piness, so for as your action is concerned, a part of 

our own. It does not permit you to sacrifice his 

appiness to yours any more than yours to his. The 
importance of this distinction will be given, by refer- 
ring to the second and third preliminaries Jaid down 
by the same author, and by deducing the consequen- 
ces inferible from them all. 

“Nations being free and independent of each other, 
in the same manner as men are free and independent, 
the second general law of their society is, that each 
nation ought to be left in the peaceable enjoyment of 
that liberty it has derived from nature. From this 
liberty and independence, it follows that every nation 
is to Judge of what its conscience demands, of what 
it can or cannot do, of what is preper er improper to 
he done; and consequently to organize and determine, 
whether it can perform any office for another with- 
out eing wanting in what it owes to itself.” 

Now for the third general law. 

“Since men are naturally equal, and their rights 
and obligations are the same, as equally procceding 
from nature. nations composed of men, considered as 
so many free persons living together in a state of na 
ture, are naturally equal, and receive from nature the 
same obligations and rights. Hence, 

“If it [a nation] makes an ill use of its liberty, it 
offends; but others ought to suffer it to doso, having 
no right to command it to do otherwise. 

The nation that has acted wrong, has offended 
against its conscience, but as it may do whatever it has 
a right to perform, it cannot be accused of violating 
the laws of society.” 


Let us separate the question of right and wrong, 
from that of the right of either party to compel by 
force the performance of right by the other, and how 
stand these three corner stones of Vattel’s laws of 
nations towards each other? If it be true that each 
nation ought to contribute all in its power to the hap- 
piness and perfection of others. how can it be true 
that a nation ought, in the first place, and preferable to 
all other considerations, to do whatever it can to pro- 
mote its own happiness and perfection, and to be the 
exclusive judge of what that is? If the vital princi- 
ple of all human society be that each is bound to con- 
tribute to the happiness of all, it surely follows that 
each cannot regulate his conduct by the exclusive or 
even by the paramount consideration of his own in- 
terest. 


In applying his own principles tothe cultivation of 
Seu Wate boks by laying it down as a moral 
obligation. He says expressly, that nations are 
obliged to cultivate the home-trade—because it pro- 
motes the welfare of the community—and ‘‘from the 
game reason, drawn from the welfare of the state, 
and to procure for the citizens every thing they want, 
a nation is obliged to promote and carry on a foreign 
trade.” And yet because every one has a right to 
buy, and every one an equal right to refuse to sell, 
therefore every nation having exclusively, or in pre- 
ference to all other considerations, regard to its own 
interest, has a right to interdict all commerce with 
other nations. 


Here is a manifest inconsistency between the two 
principles. The vital principle of commerce is reci- 
procity; and marae in all cases of traffic, each party 
acts for himself for the promotion of his own in- 
terest, the duty of each is to hold commercial inter- 
course with the otber—not from exclusive or para- 
mount consideration of his own interest, but from a 
joint and equal moral consideration of the interests 
of both. if the object of any particular traffic is ad- 
vantageous to one party and injurious to the other, 
then the party suffering has an unquestionable right 
to interdict the trade, not from exclusive or para- 
mount consideration of his own interest, but because 
the traffic no longer fulfils the condition which makes 
commercial intercourse a duty. 


The fundamental principle of the Chinese Empire 
is anti-commercial. It is founded entirely upon the 
second and third of Vattel’s general principles, to the 
total exclusion of the first. Jt admits no obligation 
to hold commercial intercourse with others. It ut- 
terly denies the equality of other nations with itself, 
and even their independence. It holds stself to be the 
centre of the terraqueous globe, equal to the heaven- 
ly host, and all other nations with whom it has any 
relations, political or commercial, as outside tributa- 
ry barbarians, reverently submissive to the will of its 
despotic chief. It is upon this principle, openly avow- 
ed and inflexibly maintained, that the priacipal maris 
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time nations of Europe for several centuries, and the | rians had access by the Pin to the government of the | that they should have frequent opportunities of meet — 
United States of America from the time of their ac- | city. l ing during the continuance of his excellency’s visit to 
knowledged independence, have been content to hold n the year 1792, just at the time when the wars | the Chinese court.” 

commercial intercourse with the empire of China. |of the French revolution, in which Great Britain] The value of this answer was very shortly after 

It is time that this enormous outrage upon the|took so prominent a part, were breaking out, the | ascertained. The presentation of the ambassador 
rights of human nature, and upon the first principles | British government instituted a splendid embassy to | and the delivery of his credential letters was effoeted 
of the rights of nations, should cease. These princi- | the emperor of China, Kien Long, who was then ap- | with great solemnity, and he was magnificently em- 

les of the Chinese empire, too long connived at and poe the termination of a reign of sixty years. | tertained by the emperor on his birth day, the A7th 
Pickled to by the mightiest christian nations of the | The selection of the time for this mission excited alof September. But the letter and the presents were 
civilized world, have at length been brought into con- | general suspicion throughout Europe, that its object | no sooner delivered, than he received significant hints, 
flict with the principles and the power of the British | was connected with the policy agitated by the ap-/that it was expected he would apply without de- 
empire; and I cannot forbear to cer the hope that | proaching conflict, and that an alliance, at least de- | Jay for permission to depart. The emperor return- 
Britain, after taking the lead in the abolition of the | fensive, against revolutionary France, was contem-| ed after a few days to Pekin, preceded by the am bas- 
African slave trade and of slavery; and of the still! plated under the ostensible appearance of placing |sador. Then Lord Macartney, to avoid the appear~ 
more degrading tribute to the Barbary African Ma-| the commercial intercourse between the two coun-| ance of obtruding himself too long upon the 
hommetans, will extend her liberating arm to the] tries upon a more just and equitable footing. From | rous hospitality of the flowery land, wrote to the 
farthest bounds of Asia, and at the close of the pre- | the historical account of this embassy, published by | Colas, informing him of his intention to ask i 
sent contest insist upon concluding the peace on terms | sir George Staunton, it appears that its object was | sion to depart in the ensuing month of February, at 
of perfect equality with the Chinese empire, and that | to prevail upon the Chinese government to admit the | the beginning of the Chinese new year. Instead of 
the future commerce shall be carried on upon terms | establishment of a permanent diplomatic British | answering this letter, the Colas sent for Lord Ma- 
of equality and reciprocity between the two commu- | minister to reside near the person of the emperor, at | cartney to come to him, and informed kim that tbe 
nities, parties to the trade, for the benefit of both, | Pekin, and thereby to secure a more effective pro- | emperor was greatly concerned for the health of the 
each retaining the right of probibition and of regula- | tection to the commerce between the two countries, | ambassador and of his suite, and that the climate of 
tion, and to interdict any article or branch of trade | than it had before enjoyed. This was a fair and lau- | Pekin would be very unfavorable to them in the 

injurious to itself, as, for example, the article of opi-| dable purpose—and so reasonable did it appear, that! winter, but that it was perfectly at the ambassador's 
um; and to secure itself against the practices of frau-| Mr. Ward, who published his excellent histor of| own option to depart or to remain, the solicitude of 
dulent traders and smugglers. the law of nations, in 1795, before the result of Lord | the emperor being caused solely and exclusively by 

This is the true, and I apprehend the only, ques-| Macartney’s embassy was known, in the passage of| his regard for the embassy and the ambassador hime 
tion at issue between the governments and nations of | his work where he noticed this exclusive and exclud-| self. Lord Macartney assured the red button man- 
Great Britain and China. It is a general, but I be-| ing policy of the Chinese, added a note announcing | darin that he was not under the slightest apprehen— 
lieve altogether mistaken opinion, that the quarrel is | the expectation that very shortly thereafter, a per- | sion for himself or for his companions, of suffering 
merely for certain chests o opum pE by Bri- | manent British diplomatic mission would be estab- | from the climate of Pekin—that he had many impor- 
tish merchants into China, and seized by the Chinese | lished at the imperial court of Pekin. But this was | tant objects of negotiation to present to the conside- 

overnment for having been imported contrary to law. | not the conclusion of Chinese logic or Chinese bene- | ration of his imperial majesty, and “that he, the Colas, 
his is a mere incident to the dispute; but no more | volence. From the moment that Lord Macartney | had, when at Zhehol, been so good as to flatter him 
the cause of the war, than the throwing overboard of | landed in China, till he embarked in the Lion, to re-| with the hope of many meetings with him, which, 
the tea in Boston harbor was the cause of the North | turn home, he was considered as the vassal of a dis- | however anxiously he wished for, his sudden depart- 
American revolution. tant subordinate petty prince, sent by his master to| ture would necessarily prevent.” 

The cause of the war is the pretension on the part | do homage, and bear the tributary presents to the} The reply of the Colas was in the most approved 
of the Chinese, that in all their intercourse with | superhuman majesty of the celestial empire. Lau-j style of courtly dissimulation. Without particular! 
other nations, political or commercial, their superio-| dandum, Ornandum, Tolerandum, was the unvarying | noticing the appeal to his previous promise, his wo 
rity must be implicitly acknowledged, and manifest- | policy of the treatment which he received—all pos-| were so gracious, that the interpreter, a native 
ed in humiliating forms. It is not creditable to the | sible courtesy of forms was observed towards him, | Chinese, concluded that it would be perfectly at the 
great, powerful and enlightened nations of Europe, | and with occasional gross exceptions, to the nume- | ambassador’s option to stay as long as might suit his 
that for several centuries they have, for the sake ofj rous retinue of the embassy; but two grandees of the | pu ; 

rofitable trade submitted to this insolent and insult- | empire, Chow-ta-zhin, a civilian, and Yan-ta-zhin, a The Colas gave not the most distant intimation to 
ing pretension, equally contrary to the first principles | military commander, were sent to accompany and es- | his excellency the ambassador that the emperor's 
of the law of nature and of revealed religion—the | cort him to Pekin, with a third Legate, a Tartar, in | answer to the credential letter from the king of Great 


natural equality of mankind— every sense of the word, whose office was all but! Britain was already prepared, and was to be deliver- 
Auri sacra fames, avowedly that of a spy. Arrived at Pekin, Lord | ed to him the next day as it actually was; and that he 
Quid non mortalia pectora cogis! Macartney found that the emperor was absent in| might make no mistake as to the intentions of his 


This submission to insult is the more extraordina- SA aT and was advised to follow him thither, | Chinese majesty, Chow-ta-zhin and Yan-ta-zhin were 

for being practised by Christian nations, which, in| Which he accordingly did. He was lodged with his| sent to him, to inform him gently, with great reluc- 
their intercourse with one another, push the princi- Junto, at sundry unoccupied imperial palaces, on the | tance, and under some depression of spirits, that 
ple of equality and reciprocity to the minutest punc- | Way, and given to understand that this and many|they surmised, but did not know, that the empe- 
tilios of forms. Isatreaty tobe concluded between the | Other petty observances, were transcendant honors, | ror’s answer would be delivered to him on that day; 
British and Russian empires, it must be in both their such as no outside barbarian had ever before been | and that the moment it should be received, it woul 
languages, or in a third, agreed upon by the parties. | indulged in. Meanwhile he was advised to pare be advisable to make application for permission to 
The copies of the same treaty are to be so varied the Ko Tou, or ceremonial prostration, knocking his ee 
that each of the ies is first named in the copy forehead nine times on the floor, which would be re- rly the next morning the ambassador was again 
retained by itself, the signatures cf the plenipoten-| quired on his being presented to the emperor. Lord | sent for to meet the Colas at the great hall of audi- 
tiaries must either be in parallel lines or alternate Macartney » who perfectly understood the meaning of | ence in the palace of Pekin, as soon as he could get rea- 
in their order upon the twocopies. Duels have been this ceremony, importing that his sovereign was but a | dy. Though severely indisposed, he had no choice 
fought, between ambassadors of two European courts | tributary vassal of the celestial emperor, proposed | but to obey the summons, and after traversing a con- 
to the monarch of a third, for the precedence of ad- | 28 a compromise, to perform his part of the ceremony, | siderable part of the Tartar city, on reaching the 
mission to his presence; and in the reign of Charles | on condition that a Chinese Mandarin of equal rank | greathallof the Eee eee empcror’s answer to 
the second, a bloody battle was fought in the with himself, should perform the same ceremony be- the letter of the king of Great Britain, was ina ] 
streets of London between the retinues of a French fore the portrait of the king of Great Britain. This | roll covered with yellow silk and placed in a chair 
and a Spanish ambassador, in a struggle between | Proposal was not accepted, but the old emperor—asa/| hung with curtains of the same color. It was after- 

- the two coachmen, which should lead the other in a special favor, consented to receive the ambassador, as | wards carried in form up in the middle of three 

procession. | he was accustomed to approach his own sovereign, on | flights of stairs; while the Colas, and others who 

Among the expedients to which the British govern- | One bended knee. stood by it, and the ambassador and his suite, went 
ment had resorted to hide their faces from theshame| Before the presentation, however, Lord Macartney | up the side'steps to the hall. The answer was placed 
of submission to their principle of commercial inter- | had a private interview with the Colas, or prime |in the midst of the hall, and not delivered to the am- 
course with China, was that of granting the monopo-} minister of the empire, in which he disclosed the | bassador, but afterwards sent to his hotel, in state. 
ly of trade to a company of merchants. The char-| principal object of his mission, and was sufficiently | That this humiliation of the British nation in the per- 
ter of the East India company was the instrument of | forwarned of its failure. son of their ambassador should lack no appropriate 
this monopoly; and as the company possessed none} “His excellency,” (says sir George Staunton), appendage, it seemed to be part of the intended ce- 
of the attributes of sovereignty, whatever compli- “found it necessary to use great tenderness and many | remony of the day to display the beauties of the pe 
ances their thirst for gain might reconcile with their| qualified expressions, in conveying any idea that a| lace to the ambassador; which his indisposition oblig- 
self-esteem as men, or their pride as Britons, was | connection between Great Britain and China could | ed him to decline; and to leave the honor of this per- 
supposed to involve no sacrifice of the national honor} be of any importance to the latter, either by the in- ambulation to sir George Staunton himself, and two 
and dignity. They submitted, therefore, to accept | troduction of European commodities, of which, taken other gentlemen of the embassy. The Colas led 
the permission to trade with the people of China, as| in barter, the necessity was not felt: or by the sup- them through a great number of separate edifices, 
a boon granted to their humble supplications, called | ply of cotton or of rice, from India, which some of erected on a regular Pa in a high style of mag- 
a Pin. But their trade was to be confined to the | the Chinese provinces were equally fit to cultivate; nificence, all intende for public occasions and 
single port of Canton, in an empire of seven millions | or of bullion, of which the increase had sometimes appearance—while the emperor spr ivate apartments 
of square miles, with a population of 300,000,000 of | the inconvenience of unequally increasing the price | Were pointed out ata distance in the interior palace. 
souls. Even into that city of Canton no British sub-| of the useful or necessary articles of life; or lastly,} With the emperor’s answer to the letter of his Bri- 
ject was ever to be suffered to set his foot. They by the assistance of a naval force to destroy the pi-i tannic majesty, farewell presents for him, for the am- 
were permitted to erect, on the banks of the river| rates on the coast, against whose mischief the sure | bassador and for every person of his suite, were sent 
below the city, the buildings necessary for a eount-| resource existed of an internal communication by | to the hotel. Lord Macartney was extremely reluc- 
ing house, over which they might display the degrad-| rivers and canals. Such were the avowed or affected | tant at coming to the conclusion that his embassy 
ed standard of their nation, but from which their | notions entertained by the Chinese government, of| was at end, and that he had nothing more to do, but 
wives and families were to be forever excluded. For] the superiority or independence of the empire, that | to ask permission to depart and to return to his own 
the superintendence of this trade, eertain officers | no transaction with foreigners was admissable by it, | country; but a kind friend at the imperial court, 
were appointed by the East Indian company—and| on the ground of reciprocal benefit, but as a grace | whose good offices he had secured, suggested to him 
it was to be exclusively carried on with ten or| and condescension from the former to the latter.” | that the Chinese had noother idea of an embassy, aud 
twelve Chinese merchants of the city, called Hong| ‘His excellency was not unwilling to negotiate, | that there was in truth no other alternative. Tore- 


merchants, through whom alone, the outside barba- j even on these terms: and the Colas obligingly said, | lieve him from the embarrassment, his British prid 
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and his Tartar courtesy, he just at this time re- 
ceived advices of the war which the national conven- 
tion had declared against the king of Great Britain, 
and the Stadthalter of the Netherlands, and he 
comforted himself with the anticipation that by re- 
turning home immediately in the Lion, the ship 
which had conveyed him to China, he might at the 
same time perform the service of conveying in safety 
the East India company’s fleet of merchantmen then 
bound to Europe. 

This me however, which had landed him at the 

mouth of the Phiho river, within three days journey 
of Pekin, had already sailed from the neighboring is- 
land of Chusan, and was returning to Canton. The 
distance from that city to Pekin is from twelve to 
fourteen hundred miles, the whole of which lord 
Marcartney and his whole embassy were transport- 
ed by inland river and canal navigation, at the cost of 
his imperial majesty, in the custody of a succession 
of Mandarins, civil and military of the very highest 
dignity—every where treated with distinguished ho- 
nors, occasionally buffeted with humiliating insults, 
and never suffered to stay a single mile from the ri- 
ver or canal upon which they were boated, into the 
country through which they were passing; or to pos 
a night in one of the numerous cities through which 
they were conducted. They were nearly three 
months in the performance of this inland safe con- 
duct; and at the expiration of his voyage and em- 
bassy Lord Macartney knew about as much of the 
condition of the interior of China as if he had, dur- 
ing the two years of his absence, continually resided 
in Pall Mall or Picadilly, within a stone’s throw of 
the palace of St. James. l 
_ This embassy, however, appears to have been 
treated with more respect than any other from an 
European government during the two centuries of 
the reign of the Ta-Tsing or Mantchou Tartar dy- 
nasty. The narrative of sir George Staunton distinc- 
ly and positively affirms, that Lord Macartney was 
admitted to the presence of the emperor Kien-Long, 
and presented to him his credentials without perform- 
ing the prostration of the Ko-Tou, the Chincse act of 
homage from the vassal of the sovereign lord. Cere- 
monics between superiors and inferiors are the per- 
sonification of principles. Nearly twenty-five years 
after the repulse of Lord Macartney, in 1816, ano- 
ther splendid embassy was despatched by the British 
goveroment, in the person of Lord Amherst, who 
was much more rudely dismissed, without even be- 
ing admitted to the presence of the emperor, or pass- 
ing a single hour at Pekin. A Dutch embassy, insti- 
tuted shortly after the failure of that of Lord Ma- 
eartney, fared no better, although the ambassador 
submittod with a good grace to the prostration of the 
Ko-Tou. A philosophical republican may smile at 
the distinction by which a British nobleman saw no 
objection to delivering his credentials on the bended 
knee, but could not bring his stomach to the atti- 
tude of entire prostration. In the discussion which 
arose between Lord Amherst and the celestials, on 
this question, the Chinese, to a man, insisted inflexi- 
bly that Lord Macartney had performed the Ko-Tou, 
and Kee-King the successor of Kien-Long, and who 
had been present at the receptionof Lord Macartney, 
personally pledged himself that he had seen his lord- 
Ship in that attitude. Against the testimony to the 
fact of the imperial witness in person, it may well 
be conjectured how impossible it was for the British 
noble to maintain his position, which was, after all, 
of small moment. The bended knee, no less than 
the full length prostration to the ground, is a symbol 
of homage from an inferior to a superior, and if not 
equally humiliating to the performer, it is only be- 
cause he has been made familiar by practice with 
one and not with the other. In Europe the bended 
knee is exclusively appropriated to the relations of 
sovereign and subject, and no representative of any 
sovereign in Christendom ever bends the knee in pre- 
senting his credentials to another. 


But the personal prostration of the ambassador be- 
fore the emperor, was in the Chinese principles of 
exactions, symbolical not only of the acknowledg- 
ment of subjection, but of the fundamental law of 
the empire, prohibiting all official intercourse upon a 
footing of equality between the government of China 
and the government of any gther nation. All are in- 
‘cluded under the denomination of outside barbarians, 
ard the commercial intercourse with the maritime or 
navigating nations is maintained through the exclu- 
sive monopoly of the Hong merchants. 

It has been seen how the British government and 
pation had accommodated themselves to this self- 
arrogating system of the Chinese. It was by estab- 
lishing a monopoly on their part adapted to the mo- 
nopoly of the hinese system. The exclusive right 
of trading with China was granted to the East India 
company, and all tho commerce of British subjects 
with the celestial empire was transacted by means of 
commissioned supercargoes, appointed by these mep 


chant princes, without diplomatic character, and f|; 


without direct intercourse with any officer of the 
Chinese government. 

But on the expiration and removal of the East In- 
dia company’s charter in 1833, the exclusive right of 
trading with China was discontinued, and thenceforth 
the quasi-political intercourse between the two na- 
tions, transacted by mere commercial agents of the 
East India company, ceased, and in the third and 
fourth year of the reign of William the IV. an act of 
parliament was made and passed, “to regulate the 
trade to China and India.” 

In pursuance of the powers conferred. upon the 
crown by this act, the sailor-king issued three orders 
in council. 1—Constituting and appointing William 
John Lord Napier, William Chicheley, and John 
Francis Davis, ‘superintendents of the trade of British 
subjects in China,” with an order for the government 
of British subjects within the Chinese dominions. 2 
—Creating a court of justice for the purposes therein 
mentioned. 3—Imposing duties on the ships and 
goods of British subjects trading to China, for the 
purposes therein mentioned, that 1s, of defraying the 
expenses of the establishment. The order for the 
imposition of duties was afterwards rescinded, and 
the order for the constitution of a court of justice 
was suspended for further ccnsideration. The chief 
superintendent, Lord Napier, was instructed to an- 
nounce his arrival at Canton, by letter to the viceroy. 
The superintendents were instructed to take up their 
residence at the port of Canton, and to discharge the 
duties of their commission within the rfver or port of 
Canton, or at any other place within river or port, or 
at any other place thereafter to be designated by an 
order in council, and not elsewhere. 

One of the most remarkable transactions attending 
all these transactions is, that in giving these instruc- 
tions to the superintendents to take up their residence 
at Canton, and to the chief superintendent to an- 
nounce his arrival, by letter to the viceroy, they ap- 
pear not to have been aware of the possibility of any 
objection to this course of proceeding on the part of 
the Chineso. 

Accordingly, on his arrival in China, after orga- 
nizing the board of superintendents at Macao, Lord 
Napier, with his colleagues and the sccretary of the 
commission, proceeded immediately to Canton. For 
the scenes which ensued of dramatic interest, par- 
taking at once of tragedy and farce, recourse may be 
had to the official despatch of the chief superintend- 
ent to his Britannic majesty’s secretary of state. 

“In obedience to his majesty’s commands,” (says 
Lord Napier, ino% letter of 9th August, 1834, to 
Lord Palmerston), “conveyed to me by your lord- 

| ship, of the date of the 23d of January last, desiring 
me to announce my arrival at Canton by letter to the 
viceroy, which being rendered into Chinese by the 
rev. Dr. Morrison, the Chinese secretary and inter- 
preter, was carried to the city gates by Mr. Astell, 
the pat lap to the commission), accompanied by a 
eputation of gentlemen from the establishment. 


It may be here stated, that during the interval em- 
perce in translating my letter, the Hong merchants, 

owqua and Mowgqua, arrived with the copy of an 
edict, addressed by the viceroy to themselves, for the 
purpose of being enjoined on the superintendents by 
their body. Long experience having already proved 
to the servants of the East India company, the utter 
inutility of such a medium of communication, and 
the compliance therewith only tending to degrade his 
majesty’s commission, and the British public in ge- 
neral, in the estimation of the Chinese people, and 
to render the exertions of the superintendents to per- 
form their duties, altogether ineffectual, the Hong 
merchants were courteously dismissed, with an inti- 
mation that I would communicate immediately with 
the viceroy, in manner befitting his majesty’s com- 
mission, and the honor of the British nation. 


Mr. Astell was, therefore, instructed to deliver my 
letter to a Mandarin, and to avoid any communica- 
tion through the Hong merchants, which might af- 
terwards be represented as an official communica- 
tion, and a precedent on all other occasions. 


On the arrival of the party at the city gates, the 
soldier on guard was despatched to report the circum- 
stance to his superior. In less than a quarter of an 
hour, a Mandarin of inferior rank appeared, where- 
upon Mr. Astell offered my letter for transmission to 
the viceroy, which duty this officer declined; adding 
his superior was on his way to the spot. 


In the course of an hour several Mandarins, of 
nearly Fa on rank, arrived in succession; each refus- 
ing to deliver the letter, o» the plea that higher of- 
ficers would shortly attend. 

After an hour’s delay, during which time the party 
were treated with much indignity, not unusual on 
such occasions, the linguists and Hong merchants ar- 
rived, who entreated to become the bearers of the 
lotter to the viceroy. 


About this time, a Mandarin of rank higher than 
any of those who had p bim, joined the party, 
to whom the letter was in due form offered, and as 
formally refused. 


The Mandarins having seen the superscription on 
the letter, agreed, that as it came from the superin- 
tendent of trade, the Hong merchants were the pro- 
per channels of communication—but this obstacle ap- 
peared of minor importance in their eyes, upon as- 
certaining that the document was styled “a letter,” 
and not a ‘“‘petition.” | 

The linguist requested to be allowed a copy of the 
address, which was of course refused. 


About this time the Kwang Hong, a military officer 
of considerable rank, accompanied by an officer, a 
little inferior to himself, arrived on the spot; to whom 
the letter was offered three several times, and as of- 
ten refused. The senior Hong merchant, Howqua, 
after a private conversation with the Kwang Heep, 
requested to be allowed to carry the letter, in com- 
pany with the Kwang Heep, and ascertain whether 
it would be received. 

This being considered as an insidious attempt to 
circumvent the directions of the superintendent, a 
negative was made to this and other overtures ofa 
similar tendency. 

Suddenly, all the Mandarins took their departure, 
for the purpose, as it was afterwards ascertained, of 
consulting with the viceroy. 


Nearly three hours having been lost within the 
city, Mr. Astell determined to wait a reasonable time 
for the return of the Mandarins, who shortly after- 
wards re-assembled; whereupon Mr. Astell respect- 
fully offered the letter in question, three separate 
times, to the Kwang Heep, and afterwards to the 
other Mandarins,’all of whom distinctly refused even 
to touch it; upon which, Mr. Astell and the party re- 
turned to the factory.” 


You have now, in this portion of the narrative of 
the first despatch of Lord Napier to Lord Palmerston, 
the primitive and efficient cause of the present war 
between Great Britain and China. It was in the at- 
tempt to execute two points of the instructions to the 
superintendents.—1. That the chief superintendent 
should announce his arrival at Canton, by letter, to the 
viceroy; and the other, that the superintendents should 
take up their residence at Canton. Lord Napicr, 
with the open-hearted and inconsiderate boldness of 
a British sailor, attempted to execute these points of 
his instructions to the letter, without, for an irstant, 
conceiving that each of them was indirect conflict 
with the vital and fundamental laws of the celestial 
empire. This ignorance was very natural, and very 
excusable in a captain of the British navy, but how it 
came to be shared by the privy council, and the se- 
cretary of state of the British empire, is more unac- 
countable. The instructions were explicit and posi- 
tive. Had there been the remotest suspicion at the 
time when they were prepared, that their execution 
would meet with resistance by the Chinese authori- 
ties, it could not have failed to be noticed in them, 
with directions how the superintendents were to pro- 
ceed in such an event. Until then the official pro- 
tector of British commercial interest, in China, had 
been a supercargo of the East India company, deno- 
minated by the Chinese a Taepan, whose representa- 
tions or remonstrances in behalf of British subjects, 
to the governor of the two provinces, Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-se, were always presented in the form of 
PETITIONS, and always communicated through the 
medium of the Hong merchunts, without obtaining or 
claiming direct access of the Chinese dignitary him- 
self. Thatthis mode of communication was to cease 
from the time of the expiration of the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the East India company, was equally well 
known to the British and Chinese governments, and 
in the controversy which immediately followed this 
first collision between Lord Napier and the governor 
of Canton, the latter once and again asserts that am- 
ple warning had been given to the British merchants 
that when, by the expiration of the privilege of the 
East India company, the functions of the Taepan 
would be superceded, some suitable messenger must 
be substituted to settle with the Hong merchants 
those trifling and insignificant concerns of commerce 
which it was far beneath the dignity of the govern- 
ment of the celestial empire to provide for or to 
notice. 


But I am already trespassing upon your patience+- 
a brief and summary notice of the sequel, is all that 
your time will at present allow. The proud gene- 
rous British noble mariner persisted in his determi- 
nation to hold direct communication with the gover- 
nor of the two provinces, Loa, and continuc his resi- 
dence at Canton, till be was obliged to call for an 
armed force from the British frigate in which he had 
performed his passage, and for that frigate and ano- 
ther to force their passage up to Canton for the pro- 
tection of his person from assault by tho armed force 
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of the governor, who on his part issued edict after 

edict against the barbarian eye, laboriously vile Napier, 

who had come by sea more than ten thousand miles, 

to the flowery land of the celestial empire, for what 

purpose, the chief of the two-eyed peacock feather | 
could not tell, but against all reason, and ignorant of ; 
all dignities, pretending to correspond with the vice- 
roy of the two provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang- 
se, upon matters of trade, by letter instead of by peti- 
tion, and to assume the functions which for a century | 
and some tens of years had always been performed , 
in all bumility by a Taepan, petitioning through the 
medium of the Hong merchants. ‘Three of the prin- 
cipal Hong merchants attempted for several days to 
negociate a compromise between the governor and 
the noble lord superintendent, without success, till at 
length an edict was issued by the governor which 
suspended the British trade. The British commerce 
in China was prostrated at a blow, and the only al- . 
ternative left to Lord Napier was to retire under nu- 

merous insults and indignities to Macao, where on the 

13th day of October 1834, he died of chagrin and a 

broken heart. 

And here we might pee brethren of the 
Massachusetts Historical society;—do I hear you en- 
quire, what is all this to the Opium question, or the 
taking of Canton? These, I answer, are but incidents 
in that movement of mind on this globe of earth, of 
which the war between Great Britain and China is 
now the leading star. Of the four questions which I 
have proposed this evening to discuss, we have not 
even reached the conclusion of the first—the justice 
of the cause between the two parties. Which has the 
righteous cause? You have perhaps been surprised 
to hear me answer, Britain—Britain has the righteous | 
cause. But to prove it I have been obliged to show | 
that the opium question is not the cause of the war; 
my demonstration is not yet complete. The cause 
of the war is the Ko-tou!—the arrogant and insup- 
‘portable pretensions of China, that she will hold com- 
mercial intercourse with the rest of mankind, not 
upon terms of equal reciprocity, but upon the insult- 
ing and degrading forms of the relation between lord 
and vassal. The melancholy catastrophe with which | 
i am obliged to close, the death of the gallant Napier, 
was the first bitter fruit of the struggle against that 
insulting and senseless pretension of China. Might 


The resolution was adopted. i, © 

The consideration of the reference of the report of 
the secretary of the treasury was then resumed, and 

Mr. Merrick held the government bound by the 
constitution, and by the most sofemn obligations, to 
give the people a uniform currency. 

We had passed two bills to establish a fiscal corpo- 
ration and fiscal bank. But these bills had been re- 
turned, in the exercise of a constitutional duty, and 
in the discharge of what the president no doubt ho- 
nestly conceived to be a constitutional duty. He did 
not doubt this, and never had. A bank, theh, was 
out of the question. The sub-treasury and the pet 
bank system had each had their day. Every system 
that could be proposed would have its evils. 

There had been agitation, agitation and agitation, 
until the people were sick to very loathing. If you 
did not restore the quiet, others would. The people 
demanded it, and would have it, and he pare God 
that congress would restore this desirable peace at 
home. Difficulties enough threatened us from with- 
out. We stood in a threatening aspect with the most 
powerful government abroad. Upon our northwes- 
tern, northeastern and southern border she had in- 
flicted great wrong. That power was jealous of us, 
watching us, and seeking but a favorable moment 
to fall upon us. A chord vibrated through every 
breast but yesterday, when the senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Clay) but named a subject which awa- 
kened a feeling in every bosom, [alluding to Mr. 
Clay’s remarks in relation to the Creole}. 

In the name of Heaven, then, (said Mr. M.) stop 
this turmoil, this internal agitation upon a question at 
the very mention of which we become tired and sick. 
If we cannot have this plan, let us have something. 
If one man’s views cannot be adopted, let another 
man’s be received. He had shown what was his first 
choice, and that being unavailable, it became him 
and all other senators, he thought, to seek out some 
other plan and adopt it, no matter what it was, if 
useful and capable of meeting the wants of the go- 
vernment. Whatever settlement of this question 
may take place, (said he), in whatever form it may 
be done; we could not rely upon it as nently 
beneficial without something else. Other. things 
must be done; commercial regulations essentially al- 
tered, and some means adupted by which a fair and 


1, in the flight of time, be permitted again to address | just balance could be maintained in our commercial 


you, I should pursue the course of the enquiry, 
through the four questions with which I have begun. 
But the solution of them all is involved in the germi- 
nating element of the first, the justice of the cause. 
This I have sought in the natural rights of man. 
Whether it may ever be or good fortune to address 
you again, is in the disposal of a higher power; but 
with reference to the last of my four questions, what 
are the duties of the. government and the people of 
the United States, resulting from the existing war 
between Great Britain and China?—I leave to your 
meditations the last event of that war, which the 
winds have brought to our ears—the ransom of Can- 
ton. When we remember the scornful repulse from 
the gates of Canton in July, 1834, of Mr. Astell, 
-bearing the letter of peace and friendship from Lord 
Napier to the governor of the two provinces, aod the 
contemptuous refusal to receive the letter itself, and 
compare it with the ransom of that same city in June 
1841, we trace the whole line of connection between 
cause and effect—may we not draw from it a moni- | 
tory lesson, written upon a beam of phosphoric light— 
of prepuration for war and preservation of peace. 


‘TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 


| SENATE. 

January 12. The president of the senate laid be- 
fore that body a communication from the treasury 
department, made in compliance with a resolution of 
the 28th ultimo, asking for a statement of what would 
have been the operation of the land distribution bill 
if it had been in force during the year 1841, &c. — 

Mr. Clay presented some memorials remonstrating 
against the postponement or repeal of the bankrupt 
law. , 

Messrs. Calhoun, Graham, Tallmadge, Berrien, Wol- 
ker and Wright also presented petitions against repeal 
or postponement. 

The resolution of Mr. Walker, calling on the sec- 
retary bf the treasury for a statement showing the 
losses which have occurred through the receivers 
during the operation of the sub-treasury, and the 
amount of money coived. at the mints, and changed 
with individuals, was taken up. n 

Mr. Walker said that the object of the resolution 
was to show that, under the sub-treasury, not a dolar 
was Jost by dofalcation, and in the mint, where 
eighty-six millions had been coined, there has been 
po loss whatever. p; poo iao 


relations. Exports must be made to correspond with 
imports, and the balance of trade be equalized. 
Without this no currency measure would accomplish 
the purposes desired. . = 

Mr. Sevier continued the disewikoft and expressed 
his sympathies for the distractions of the whig party. 
Mr. S. said he would conclude by saying that any 
gentleman who went for the other two bills, with a 
very little struggle could go for this. It had much 
less power, and was much less dangerous. Mr. 8. 
said he had risen as a peacemaker, and was now con- 
tent for the reference, and even for the measure, if 
those who had charge of the plan would make it what 
he wished it to be. 

The question was about to be taken, when 

Mr. Benton said he should like to address the senate 
upon the motion; when . 

On motion of Mr. Morehead, the senate adjourned. 


January 13. Messrs. Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, 
Talimadge, Miller, Wright, Henderson, Porter, Buch- 
anan, Berrien, Merrick, Walker and Clay, presented 
memorials against the repeal or postponement of the 
bankrupt law. 


The senate having resumed the consideration of the 
report of the secretary of the treasury proposing an 
exchequer system, Mr. Benton said that he had had 
occasion to say several times, during the extra ses- 
sion, that the government was going back far beyond 
the days of Alexander Hamilton, and as far back as 
those of sir Robert Walpole. (Mr. B. read at con- 
siderable length what Smollet said of the extrava- 
gance and crimes of that age, and of sir Robert Wal- 
pole as one of the principal men of the times.] Hav- 
ing read the description of the times, Mr. B. referred 
to some of the measures of the Walpole administra- 
tion, beginning with the South Sea act, projected: by 
sir John Blount, and the origin of which was read at 
length. More than five thousand pounds were paid 
in bribes. 

The first exchequer bill ever brought forward in 
Great Britain was brought forward by William the 
third and the prince of Orange in 1696. Exchequer 
bills were then put out as a temporary expedient, and 


for thirty years after nothing more was heard of ex- 


chequer. But, in the time of George the first, Wal- 
pole remembered the exchequer bill, and ed 
to procure English credit by their issue. (Thus act 


was read by Mr. B. and u comparison drawn between 
it and the bill before the senate.} In this, Mr. B. 
said, he found the construction of the act before the 


senate. The British act had precisely the same num- | tions 


ber of sections. There were twenty in each, and 
there was another wonderful coincidence which show- 
ed the finger of sir Robert Walpole, and that was, 
that the scheme should be repealable by parliament, 
and even by the same parliament; and ıt would be 
seen by the structure of our act, that it was a faith- 
ful copy of the act of sir Robert Walpole. 

Mr. Benton said he would next point out the abuses 
which had attended the exchequer system in Great 
Britain. In 1727 they were issued. Under 
II, FHL and IV, William IV, and Victoria, the aay 
of bills was but a fraction under twelve hundred mi 
lion pounds sterling. The national debt was but for- 

millions when they begun, and nine hundred mil- 
lions now. They had increased the public debt pre- 
cisely as those notes were issued, and the public debt 
was owing to their issue. The suffering of England 
was owing to these bills. Two-fifths of the debt of 
England was fictitious and false, from frauds arising 
from its creation. Sixty millions of dollars were 
paid in false interest. The political writers said 
that five hundred millions of this debt was created 
by depreciated paper, borrowed: during the sus 
sion of specie payments. By the frauds and villa 
nies of the paper system, of the exchequer and 
funding system—for they went together—this debt 
had been made. All the money had been borrowed 
from sharpers, gamblers, and stockjobbers, who had 
no real money. The industry of the country had to 
pay the debts to those villains, rogues, sharpers and 
gamblers. This was the bitterest cup of all. 

And gentlemen said with ns there was no danger. 
There was danger. Every town and state which 
had borrowed money were victims to these gambling 
muckworms. They were tributary to those robbers. 

- Mr. Webster’s speech in 1816 was quoted by Mr. 
B. for the reason of showing that his views now were 
not what they were then. He saw im that speech, he 
said, what he did not sec in the paper before the se- 
nate—the grasp of a great and comprehensive mind, 
and the views of a great statesman. Was it possible 
that such a mind was the author of the pan now pre- 
sented?—a plan which came to us in the dangerous 
and insidious form of asking for help! There was 
ability in the report, he admitted. but it was the abi- 
lity of the lawyer, and not the statesman. The weight 
of the speech of the secretary of state in 1816 he 
would put against the report. The speech was all 
bullion, and the report all paper. Mr. Webster's 
speech in 1837 upon the treasury note system was 
also quoted in contrast with the report, for the pur- 
pose of showing a change of opinion—then opposing 
an issue of treasury notes, and now advocating an is- 
sue of $15,000,000, with a vast machinery, which 
was to go on to the end of time, or to the end of the 
Jamp-black paper currency. 


He had said that this administration had gone back 
beyond the time of Alexander Hamilton, and the 
whig party were divided: one clinging to the doctrines 
of sir Robert Walpole, and the others to those of 
Alexander Hamilton. He saw the divisions distinct- 
ly and clearly. He agreed with Alexander Hamil- 
tan that there was much more danger in a govern- 
ment currency than the currency of a national bank. 
The danger was greater, as the government was 
greater than individuals. He believed this, and 
adopted the language of Hamilton, when he spoke of 
the greater power of the government. 

In regard to the proposed emissions of paper money 
under the exchequer, the effect would be to drive 
specie from the country to Great Britain. The is 
sues would increase from $15,000,000 to an illimita- 
ble amount. It was so in England, and had been so 
in France. He had opposed treasury notes under the 
administration to which he gave his support, because 
he knew that such an issue was a disguised means of 
borrowing money. He should oppose them now, and 
the bill before the senate with them, for the reason 
that he regarded such money as the plan proposed a 
violation of the constitution. It was to strike out 
and insert bills of credit, which the framers of the 
constitution had struck out. It came to us nominally 
to relieve the people, and was attended by all thé 
slang and cant by whicn all the Ow! Creek, Red Dog, 
Wild Cat, and Coon Skin banks were established.— 
He was ready te relieve the distresses of the e, 
but not by a Michigan Wild Cat bank, or a Nicholas 
Biddle of Philadelphia. He would have none of 
these. The United States bank gave us the first dis- 
tress in 1819, and gave it to us like the plagues of 
Egypt, seven years at atime. It did not a g 
se, at first, to create distress, but in 1832 it di is 
for the purpose of creating a panic, in order to pro» 
cure a recharter. In 1837 the bank suspension was 
the effect of a conspiracy emanating from the first 
money corporation ia the United States. Distress 
was multiplied, clamored about, and had been facti- 
tious since 1832. There had been no distress since 
1829, except the distress occasioned by bank corpora 
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-' Mr: Bénton contended that any county could have 
as much specie as it wanted. lt was a vulgar error 
-to suppose to the contrary. Banish the enemy of 
gold and silver, and there would ‘be gold and silver 
‘enough in the country for the country, and the world 
for the world. As soon as: the lamp-black and rag 
statesmen quitted their places, there would be specie 
found in.the country. tore the reign of gold and 
silver, the money of the constitution, and you would 
have good times. . Adopt the lamp-black and rag ex- 
chequer system of Rohert Walpole, and you would 
‘have the reverse of this. 
` [Mr. Benton here quoted fram a pamphlet publish- 
‘ed in Charleston, South Carolina, giving a plan of ex- 
chequer almost (as Mr. B. said) precisely in the 
words of the bill before the senate. A copy-right 
had been secured for this in the courts of South Ca- 
‘rolina, and the author (Mr. B. said) had a right to 
‘come upon the present cabinet for damages, if they 
‘could not, prove they took the plan from sir Robert 
Walpole. ughtcr. } ao | 
Returning to the plan before the senate, Mr. B. 
said he considered the 19th century insulted by this 
effort of the present cabinet to palm upon the people 
the vile system of an exchequer plan introduced in 
England, having, indeed, all that was bad in that, so 
that the mark of the beast was fixed upon it, and 
something much worse in the additions which had 
-been a) grees | 
Mr. B. having closed, a call for the question was 
heard upon all sides, and the question being taken 
upon the report, without the yeas and nays, it was 
‘unanimously referred to the select committee of nine 
members, in conformity to the motion of Mr. Tall- 


Saar 
The senate then adjourned to Monday. 


January 17. The president of the senate laid be- 
‘fore the body a communication from the department 
of state, in relation to the final arrangement of the 
. boundary line between Texas and the United States. 
Petitions remonstrating against any interfering 
with the bankrupt law were prese by Messrs. 
Tallmadge, Evans, Miller, Williams, Bates, Bayard, 
nan, Henderson, Rives, Porter, Young, Choate, 
Pierce, Berrien, Allen, Smith, Sturgeon, Huntington, 
_Walker, Merrick, Phelps and Woodbury, and were all 
referred to tbe judiciary committee. : 
Mr. Clay in presenting his said that he was charged 
with the presentation of a great many memorials, all 
.pemonstrating against any repeal or postponement of 
the bankrupt law. He would not tronble the senate 
‘with having them read. There were a great many 
from the state of New York; two from fhe state of 
.Maryland; one from the state of Pennsylvania; one 
‘from Newark, New Jersey; one from Boston signed 
‘by huudreds of persons, a city which, from its mør- 
cantile character, must be supposed to have know- 
‘Jedge on the subject, in which were mingled the 
“names of those both able and unable to pay their 
debts; also, three from his dwn state, (kentucky); 
one from the capital of the state, in which were the 
proceedings of a meeting strongly remonstrating 
against interference with the law, going into argu- 
“ments to show why it should not be repealed or post- 
“poned. To this there were 400 signatures, all of 
which the secretaries of the meeting informed him 
were voluntarily made. . 
`. Mr. Clay referred to an opinion which had been 
thrown out under the sanction of some high com- 
mercial authority in New York, that the bankrupt 
bill, if ıt should become a law, would operate to 
‘ throw one hundred millions worth of property into 


the market to be sacrificed. Such a remark coming | 


from that source, might he likely to have some weight. 

But it must be remembered that the estimate of one 
hundred millions was mere assumption and random 
- conjecture, for no man could tell, with anything like 
‘accuracy, what the amount would be; it might just 
“as well have been set down at two hundred millions 

as atone. But, be the amount what it might, in es- 
-'‘timating the weight of the statement, as an argument 
zagainst the bill, it should be inquired, on the other 
hand, what would be done with this property should 
“the bill not go into effect? Would it be kept out of 
‘the market? Not at all. 
be thrown into the market, to be sold under the ham- 
‘mer by sheriffs and other officers executing the pro- 
-‘eess of the courts, and that without competition to 

raise the price. For, when the property of a debtor 
: was seized by one of his creditors, what motive could 
his other creditors have to enhance its avails, by com- 
petition at the sale? None in the world. On the 
‘contrary should the law remain undisturbed, what 
- would ‘be the course of action under it? According 
cto his understanding of the act, it would produce a 
distribution of tbe goods of the debtor among all his 

creditors pro rata; of course, when his property should 
_ be set up to sale, it would be the interest of them all 

to make as much out of it as possible. They would 
bid it up, iastead of suffering it to. be sacrificed for-a 


song. ` He considered that, whatever might be the 
exact form: of legal proceedings in carry 
law, the result in 
benignant 
tribution © 
his creditors, but at the highest price they could be 
made to commend. eae 


to go, 
senera: He had thought of the bankrupt act as a 
measure which came recommended to congress not 
only by all considerations of 
benevolence, but recommen 
ling existing condition of the country. 


everywhere prevailed to so alarming an extent, the 


liberated from irretrievable embarrassment by the 
beneficent: operation of this law, 
such a state of excitement, distress, 
spair, from 
man conld foresee 
ces. 


On the contrary, it would |- 


ng out the 

practice would be, that, under the 
overation of the act, there would be a dis- 
f the debtor's effects, not only among all 


Mr. C. went on to say that it was not his pnrpose 
at this time, into a discussion of the subject 


justice, of humanity and 
ed no less by the appal- 
If, among all 
the other distresses, discontents and disorders, which 
legislature should now slam the door in the faces of 
those unfortunate men who'had at length hoped to be 


it would produce 
disorder and de- 
one end of the Jand to the other, that no 
or even conjecture the consequen- 


But he could not terminate the brief remarks with 
which he had deemed it proper to accompany the 
presentation of these petitions and memorials with- 
out adverting, for a moment, to a circumstance which 
had a personal relationto himself. The senate would 
do him the justice to admit that he rarel intruded 
any thing of that description on their notice; never, 
indeed, unless under a sense of unavoidable necessity. 
An intimation had recently appeared in some of the 
public prints of the day that the movement now in 
progress in the other wing of the capitol towards a 
repeal of the bankrupt Jaw had originated with him, 

r. Clay). He disdained to enter upon any thing 
like a defence against a charge so base and dishono- 
rable, and one so contrary to the entire tenor of his 
whole public life. It might, with equal probability 
or evidence, have been .asserted that he was the au- 
thor or prompter of the proposal of a gentleman near 
him to repeal the distribution law. He held the in- 
sinuation in profound contempt and scorn. 

A single remark he must be permitted in reference 
to the delegation m the other house from his own 
state. At the last session every member of that de- 
legation; with one solitary exception, had voted 
against the passage of the bankrupt bill: and even 


that single advocate of the bill, on his return to his 


own district, found so great and general a dissatisfac- 
tion with the provisions of the bill, that he had, on 
the present occasion, felt it his duty to give such a 
vote as he presumed it would appear he had this day 
given in that body on the question of repeal. But it 
seemed, notwithstanding these known facts, that Mr. 
C. was to be held responsible for the votes of all the 
representatives in the other house from his state on 
that question. But those who imagined that Kentuc- 
kians were made of so supple, servile stuff as to take 
their public course in legislation from the dictation of 
any man, had yet to learn their true character. Those 
aoe had quite as good a right to dictate Mr. 
s course as he had to dictate theirs. The repre- 
sentatives from Kentucky, in either house of congress, 
had enough of manly independence to judge and to 
act for themselves, and to vote as their own indivi- 
dual views of duty should prompt them. But this 
accusation, base and despicable as it was in itself, 
had hotwithstanding assumed such a shape as to ren- 
der it Mr. C’s daty to bring it to the notice of the 
senate: and he felt very sure that it was only neces- 
for him to bring it home to the bosom of every 
senator, to have it promptly, instantaneously, reject- 
ed and repelled as utterly groundless. For, whatever 
might have been their difference of sentiment—and 
no man regretted more than he did that it should have 
been his misfortune to differ in opinion from any por- 
tion of the one of that chamber—he was satis- 
fied that all, both friends and foes, would with one 
voice do him the justice to say that, whatever might 
have been the errors of his head, he had at least 
sought to live, as he hoped to die, an HONEST MAN— 
honest in his public, as in his private life. 
Mr. Young 
Winnebago county, Ilinois, asking that the Polish 
claims to land may be vacated, and that they be sub- 
jected to the right of pre-emption. 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, from the committee on pub- 


lic jands, to whom the subject had been referred, re- | 


ported a bill, and also made a special report relative 
to-the grant to Polish exiles. {The report maintains 
that the selections of lands under the Polish claim in 
Illmois were not made in pursuance of the provisions 
of the law on the subject, and that the law granting 
lands to exiles from Poland is still in force for their 
benefit. The bill declares these lands to be public 
lands, and removes all restrictions, subjecting them 
to disposat as other public lands under the law in 
forced = . ; ea oe ae ee ee 


presented a memorial from citizens of states. 


motion, however, the spenker repeate 


231 


Mr. Clay moved that the special order of the day, 
viz: his resolutions proposing a change of the eonsti- 
tution, be deferred till this day week. Agreed to. 

Mr. Linn announced his intention to take up to: 
morrow his bill to repeal the distribution sections of 
the land bill. a | 

After the transaction of business, relative to indi- 
vidual claims &c., the senate adjourned. 

January 18. A report was laid before the senate 
from the acrea Fea state, in reference to the north- 
ern boundary of Missouri. 

Memorials against or in favor of the bankrupt law 
were presented by Messrs. Tallmadge, Merrick, Evans, 
Rives, Buchanan, Mangum, Miller, Walker, Woodbury, 
Porter and Morehead. | se 

. Mr. Morehead stated that when the question came 
aera {eel bound by expressions of opinion in 
ntaeky and the instructions of the legislature of 
that state to vote in favor of repeal, though his own 
sentiments were in favor of the bill. 

The bill which passed the house yesterday to re- 
peal the bankrupt law was received and read twice. 

Mr. Evans as chairman of the committee of finance, 
reported the treasury note bill with amendments, 
‘one of which is to strike from the bill the amend- 
mentof Mr. Gilmer, of Virginia, to deduct from the 
amount of the loan bill, the treasury notes now is- 
sued. 

The amendments were ordered to'be read. — 

An amendment of the several neutrality acts in 
the form of a supplamentary bill was reported by 
Mr. Rives, as chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations. g 

A resolution introduced yesterday by Mr. Wal- 
ker, of Mississippi, inseue oe the judiciary commit- 
tee to report the bankrupt bill with amendments was 
taken up, and at the suggestion of Mr. King, modi- 
fied so as to enquire into the expediency of repealing, 
and the senate after the transaction of executive bu- 
siness adjourned. | 

January 19. Memerials from various quarters in 

relation to the bankrupt law were presented and re- 
ferred. . 
_ The resolution submitted some days since by Mr. 
Alien, calling on the secretary of the treasury to say 
whether, in his opinion, the government could be car- 
ried on without calling to its aid the revenue derived 
from the public lands, without drawing from the peo- 
ple an equal amount in taxes, &c. was then taken up; 
and by yeas 24 nays 17, was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Evans then moved to take up the treasury note 
bill, which motion was adopted. T 

Mr. Evans then, as chairman of the committee on 
finance, arose and addressed the senate. He com 
cluded his remarks by saying that we must either 
cease to make appropriations or put money into the 
treasury—one thing or the other was necessary. It 
became us as legislators, as citizens, and as patriots, 
to see what the country demanded, and to meet those 
demands. The condition of the country was such 
that it might not be very difficult to obtain the ba- 
lance of the loan. The evil, however, was such that 
we were required to pass this bill to meet the imme- 
diate and pressing demands upon the treasury, and 
he hoped the senators would allow the bill to go 
through with the least possible delay. oe 

Mr. Buchanan: announced. the death of the hon. D. 
Dimock, representative from Pennsylvania, and mov- 
ed in respect for his memory that the senate adjourn; 
whereupon the senate adjourned. . | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Toespay, Jan. 11. Mr. Cushing asked the speak- 
er to state the question. 

The speaker said that on Saturday last, under the 
suspension, instructions were given to a committee 
connected with a certain petition, and a special report 
thereon was ordered to be made on this day by that 
committee—ordered by a majority of the house. The 
chair decided that ‘that was not the regular order of 
business this morning, but that it was proper to pro- 
ceed with a call of the states for petitions, under the 

| suspension of Friday Tast, until that order had been 
i fulfilled and discharged by completing the call of the 
From this decision the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Marshall) had appealed; and the question 
was on the appeal. | 
The question, “shall the decision of the chair stand 
as the judgment of the house?” was taken, and de- 
cided in the affrmative—yeas 117, nays 94. 
= Mr. Fillmore said that, as it was very apparentthat 
' the report of the committee'on the judiciary could 
! not be made this morning, he hoped the house would 
go into committee of the whole on the state of the 
“union. l i f l 
| The speaker said the question must be taken on the 
' motión of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Fill- 
' more), to postpone the reception of petitions; which 
would require 


: s ? 
O ee a 2 


« vole of two-thirds, >r - 
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The yeas ‘and nays being asked there were yeas 
-151, nays 53. 

So, two-thirds voting therefor, the motion to post- 
pone was agreed to. 

Mr. Fillmore then moved that the house resolve it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
union. | 

Mr. Atherton asked the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion; which were ordered, and stood—yeas 106, nays 
103. So the motion was agreed to. 

So the house resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, of 
Virginia, in the chair), and resumed the considera- 
tion of house bill No. 67, being the ‘‘bill to authorize 
an issue of treasury notes.” . 

Mr. Underwood said that he was one of those who 
voted in favor of the loan bill, and who was also in 
favor of changing the system which had been adopt- 
ed at the extra session of 1837 of issuing treasury 
notes. He now preferred the borrowing of money 
and the paying our debts, to the issuing of evidences 
of debts or obligations binding us to pay at a future 


He assigned the reason why he should go for the’ that the debate must be confined to that amend- 
issue of treasury notes; and, as he intended to offer | ment. 


an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman 


from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood), he would read it | th 
now, that he might comment upon it in the course of 


bis remarks. 

He then read the amendment, which provides for 
the issue of treasury notes of any denomination not 
under five dollars. This amendment, he said, he had 
felt it his duty to offer, and he believed it a salu 
one, which the country at large would approve of; 
but before he proceeded to discuss the amendment, 
S his reasons why he should vote for this 

The chairman announced the pending question to 
be on the amendment to the amendment, as proposed 
by Mr. Arnold. 

Mr: T. F. Marshall moved that the committee rise. 
Which motion, by ayes 87, noes not counted, was 
agreed to. So the committee rose, and the chairman 
ERa progress. 

r. Fillmore now asked the unanimous consent of 


day. The creditors of the government ought to be | the house to take up and consider the resolution of- 


satisfied, whenever their demands came due, by an ; fered by him this morning, in order to fix u 


actual payment, and not a promise to pay. After 
addressing the committee for some time, he offered 


( n some 
time, (he was not particular when), at which the de- 
bate should cease, and the bill reported. For 


the following amendment, which was read by the himself, he was willing to agree to any time that a 


clerk. 

Be it further enacted, That the notes issued under 
the authority of this act shall not be sold or pledged 
by the treasury, or any other department, for the 
purpose of raising specie, or other funds, but shall be 
issued alone in favor of the creditor of the govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Gamble said that the part of the bill which in- 
duced him to give his support was this: 

‘Provided, ‘That the authority hereby given to is- 
sue treasury notes shall cease and determine as soon 
as the loan authorized by the act of July 21, 1841, 
or which may be authorized by any other act, shall 
be negotiated and rendered available.” 

This country was suffering. Should they withhold 
support from those who were entitled, not to the mo- 
ney, but to the justice of this te because they 
could not adopt a measure of relieving their wants 
which they would elect? Should they delay? A de- 
lay of justice was very frequently a denial of justice. 


Mr. Fessenden, then addressed the committee and 
in closing, said if gentlemen were willing to take the 
responsibility of seeing the operations of govern- 
ment suspended by withholding supplies, he was not 
willing to go with them. Should they stop, and not 
provide means to mect the pressing demands of the 
treasury, because they were committed, or imagined 
themselves to be committed, against this doctrine? 
He could not hold a doctrine of this description.— 
Were he more committed than was the case against 
the issue of treasury notes, believing that the consti- 
tutional power exists, and that this course must be 
taken, or that the wheels of government must stop, 
he would vote for the passage of this bill. 


Mr. Dean, of Ohio, next addressed the committee, 
assailed the whig policy and eulogized Mr. Tyler.— 
In conclusion he said if this bill could be properly 
amended he was prepared to sustain it. 


Mr. Floyd, of N. Y. explained the reasons which 
should govern him in voting against the issue of trea- 
sury notes, though he on former occasions had voted 
for their issue. Formerly the secretary of treasury 
had assured congress that their use was to be but 
temporary and the notes were to be paid off as they 
fcll due. This was not now the case. Its former 
temporary feature was to be abolished as soon as the 
present wants of the treasure were supplied. He 
was prosecuting his address; when 

On motipn, the committee, there being no quorum, 
rose. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, the house adjourned. 


Wepvespay, Jan. 12. Mr. Fillmore moved that 
the house resolve itself into committee of the whole 
on the state of the union. l 

The question being taken was decided in the af- 
firmative, yeas 105, nays 92. 

So the house resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, of Va. 
in the chair), and resumed the consideration of the 
“bill to authorise the issue of treasury notes.” 

The pending question being on the following amend- 
ment of Mr. Underwood: 

Be it further enacted, That the notes issued under 
the authority of this act shall not be sold or pledged 
by the treasury, or any other department, for the 

rpose of raising specie, or other funds, but shall 
ló issued alone in favor of the cridit of the goverp- 
ment. . 

Mr. J. G. Floyd, who was entitled to the floor, con- 
cluded his remarks,in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Arnad then spoke at great length on various 
subjects connected with the question belorp the house. 


moiy of the house might indicate. 
"he resolution of Mr. Fillmore being then read, to 
wil: i 


_ Resolved, That in consideration of the urgent neces- 
sity of the treasury, the debate ın the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union on house bill No. 67, to 
authorise the issue of treasury notes,, from and after 
two o'clock to-morrow shall cease, and the committee 
shall then proceed to vote on all the amendments pend- 
ing, and which may be subinitted, and shall then report 
the same, with such amendments as may have been 
agreed tu, to the huuse, unless the same shall be sooner 
reported to the house by the committee of the whole on 
the state of the union. 

Mr. McKeon rose and objected to the consideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Marshall suggested four o'clock to-morrow, 
instead of two. 

Mr. Fillmore concurred. 

Mr. McKeon reiterated his objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The speaker said the resolution could only be con- 
sidered by a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Fillmore moved a suspension thereof. 

Mr. Clifford asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and being taken, were, yeas 104 nays 63. 

So, two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative, 
the rulcs were not suspended. 

Mr. Fillmore then rose, and gave notice that he 
intended to move his resolution daily, that the coun- 
try might know why it was that this measure was 
not acted on. 

Mr. “Andrews, of Kentucky, moved that the house 
adjourn. 

r. Steenrod asked the yeas and nays on that mo- 

tion; which was refused. 

The motion was put and agreed to. And at ten 
minutes past five o’clock the house adjourned. i 


Tuurspay, Jan. 13. Mr. Fillmore moved that the 
house resolve itself into committee of the whole on 
the state of the union. 

Which motion being agreed to without a divi- 
sion— 

The house again resolved itself into commıttes of 
the whole on the state of the panto T Hopkins, 
of Virginia, in the chair), and resumed the conside- 
ration of the bill “to authorise an issue of treasury 
notes.” 

The state of the question was as follows: 

Mr. Underwood had heretofore moved to amend 
the bill by adding thereto the following additional 
section. 

Be it further enacted, That the notes issued under 
the authority of this act shall not be sold or pledged 
by the treasury, or any other department, for the 

urpose of raising specie, or other funds, but shall 
bs issued alone in favor of the creditor of the govern- 
ment. 

Which amendment Mr. Arnold had heretofore 
moved to amend by providing that “notes may be is- 
sued of any denomination not below five dollars.” 

And the question immediately pending was on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Some conversation took place between the speaker 
and Mr. Ingersoll as to the range of debate which 
would be allowed in the existing state of the question. 

The chairman decided that debate was to be confin- 
ed to the amendment of Mr. Arnold in relatioa te the 
denomination of the notes. Nig 

Mr. Arnold said, if the debate was to be limited 
to his amendment, he would, for the present, with- 
draw it. 

The chairman then announced the question to be 
on the amendment of Mr. Underwood; and decidad 


Mr. Bronson, for the pu , he said, of enabling 
e gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ingersoll) to 
submit the remarks he might be desirous to 

moved to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. . 

The question then recurring on the motion of 
Mr. Bronson to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill— 

Mr. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania arose and said his 
object in rising was to vindicate the action of the 
committee in reporting the bill under consideration. 
While this house, said Mr. I. is distracted with a di- 
versity of opinions as to the proper mode of supplying 
the wants of the treasury, the government is in dan- 
ger, like a long-eared animal in the fable, of starving 
to death between the choice of provender. A portion 
of the house is in favor of treasury notes, and another 
in favor of a loan. The committee of ways and 
means have informed us with what reluctance a ma- 
jority of them came to the conclusion to report this 

ill. It was not until stern necessity convinced them 
that there was no alternative that they consented to 
this course. 

Mr. I. desired pardon for examining for a moment 
the constitutionality of the proposed measure; it 
would be difficult, said Mr. I. to find a resting place 
in the constitution between the power to “pay debts” 
and the power to “borrow money” where the power 
to issue treasury notes did not exist. 

Mr. I then examined at some length, the various 
judicial decisions, in which the constitutionality of 
their currency had been recognised. 

If instead of being the apologist he were the eulo- 
gist, of this bill, he might answer the objections rais- 
ed by his colleague from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cooper) 
and the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall). 
The first of these gentlemen objected to the issue of 
treasury notes and inveighed against the inconsisten- 
cy of the whigs, in resorting to them, and the other 
insisted upon his preference for a loan. Now where 
was the inconsistency? He (Mr. I.) was a whig, 
and proud of the designation, but he identified him- 
self with the interests of the country. Government 
in times past, had used their credit in this manner, 
and, when it was done, it was with a view to the in- 
terests of the people; and with this view it was called 
for again. 

It was said that these notes would find their way 
into the coffers of capitalists. Very well; then it 
was obvious that they would answer the purpose for 
which they were designed viz: to pay the government 
debts. As to what was said by the other gentleman 
about a loan, we were informed it could not be ob- 
tained in any reasonable time, to meet the wants of 
the treasury, and because it cannot be had, are 
we to permit the government to bedishonored? Mr. 
I. trusted not—every piers of expediency, jus- 
tice, and honor required that this bill should be pass- 
ed . I. closed his speech, by renewing the motion 
of Mr. Arnold, that these notes should be issued of 
denominations as low as five dollars. 


Mr. Gilmer then rose and went into a minute de- 
tail of the expenditures, and appropriations, and esti- 
mates for expenditures, for the purpose of showing 
the present wants, certain and probable, of the trea- 
sury. Mr. G. objected to the proviso of the bill (with 
respect to the loan) hecause he said that it would be 
time enough to provide for the estimate which he 
had enumerated when the house had sanctioned the 
SPPrOp ations but sufficient to the day was the evil 

ereof. 


Mr. G. said that if proper economy was used, there 
would be no necessity of increasing the debt beyond 
the $6,000,000 already incurred. He was for going 
with a strong, but not a rude hand into the depart- 
ments and seeing what could be done in the way of 
reducing salaries, &c. He was for retrenching the 
Indian department in the war office, military store- 
keepers, the expenses of congress, the franking pri- 
vilege, &c. &c. If ever there was to be anything 
done in the way of economy, now was the time. 
Parties were in a condition now to do something 
in this matter if ever, and if nothing was to be 
done he wanted to know it, and to proclaim to the 
people that this cry of economy and reform was a 
great humbug, useful before an election but abandon- 
ed after it. 


Mr. J. C. Ingersoll followed the last gentleman, aad 
ridiculed the idea of the necessity which was som 
dwelt apes for this issue. Mr. I. said the country 
was not bankrupt; there was money enough—all that 
was wanted was security. He could name an indivi- 
dual, not half a mile from his own residence, who 
would be glad to ee is 1,000,000 or $2,000,000 
at 6 per cent. with proper security. 

Mr. I. was quite sarcastical upon the corres 
dence of Prime, Ward and King with the committee 
of. waya and means. Brokers, he said, were the lest 
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men in the world to apply t] ‘And the ng with be 
did they know ahout politic ftw 


en first dives 
offered driven rather as beasts than human beings from 


€ : 

to get all the interest t ey could, whether Seven, or) Strike out.f, m the end of the bill the following 
Seventeen or oe cent. If Walter Forward iso, viz: 

a 


’ 
would go forward ; ided, That the authority hereby given to is- | life, their death, or, what is worse than death, | 
well secured, he could get as much “money as he | sue treasury notes shall cease and determine as 800n | tracted bondage in chains, at the mere will of a 
wanted. i n a i | [aB the loan authorised by the. act of July 2), 1841, litary dictator; and to give a deeper i 
- Money, said Mr. I. is never scarce. This was an | or which. may be authorised by any other act, shall | sible, ‘for the fate of our unfortunate countrym 
axiom with the Rothschilds, and he believed in it. | be negotiated and rendered available. the fact is said to exist, that a cit; 
He should not vote for this issue because no security insert į ` ja mere youth of seventeen, is one of the wretch 
R That the Amount of treasury notes that may Captives: And whereas’ protection is due to alla 
had no knowledge of how: or when they would be | be ened under authority of this act shall be deemed levery, the humblest citizen of the republic, wheth 
id. eat of the treasury had put the cart tha maea dn a B41 n chof the loan. authorised bY i at : Therefore, 
fore the horse ve ars I.) in this matter, and the . The yeas and nays being ordered were yeas 105, Py cst by the general assembly A ie Use 
paying the debt before it was contracted, there would | nays 102, so the amendment was concurred in. 


it to itself, as well ag unfortunate citi ; 
he bill and amendments were then ordered to be use the most PrO vigorous: fe rie fee citizens 


Mr. Mathiot asked the yeas and nays on the main | Vindicate to Mexico and the world the Proud declaratic 


. the main question, “shall this bill pass?” wag | P eit Fue polit na at Tenik will sustain, į 

fectly plain, if we were going on at this rate, that | then taken, and decided in the afirmative, as follows: a0 manner which shall be deemed necessary » With he 

uld soon have a loan of fifty millions, and then YEAS —Messra, Adams, Allen, Sherlock Boandrews, full stréngth, the ; done eeen renon of e genere 

i v ngion, Aycrigg, Ba er, Darton, soe | S2VernMeENt to right the wrong, bo; individua and na 

: we lack, Birdseye Blair, Bor en, Bowne, Brewster, Bri i d | ; 
much d to all ttt one new existed, i Wae i Bonon pore V. Brown, Burnell, Samen sopa urth 
l I = ly an either by reasury a Ms a - Butler, William O. Butler, Patrick C. Caldwell, John ture, it is the duty of the government of the U. tates to 
Can. It was only as pe porary expedients that ey ampbell, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Childs, John C.Clark, demand ae 

isan be once i to; Er i now pa i we a Ried C pikes pte ranston, Cruse, Cushing, 

| eJ, he would vote against the issue. ard D. Davis, 


s, » De » Doan, 
n and take a loan; but ng perfectly wards, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore. Gamble, uy, 
satisfied that they could not get a loan, he had come | Giddin Gilmer, Granger. Gustine, Hall, Halsted, 


conclusion that if his amendment was adopt-:} 1 2. Hastings, John astings, Hays, Hen- 


esoived further, That the governor be requested to 
forward a Copy of the foregoing Preamble und resolu- 


k ae am $ on, Huban tae n, Honor Hee iana to the president of the United States, and to each 
ed, limiting the wer of the issue to the t fee > poron, Hubard, Hudso to onten Hunt, | g On Senators and representat ves in congress. 
session, he should vote for the bill, and if it was ie J R. kok riven James en moe a W. o n motion of Mr. T, the said resolutions were 
not adopted,.he would not say what his course would ' > a ONES, ' 


referred to the committee on fore} affairs, and or. 
dered to be Printed. = . 
- Thos. F, Marshall said that a similar paper to 
to that presented by his col e . T y) 
had been forwarded to him, (Mr. M. by the execu- 
» j; tive of the state of Kentucky, Which he had receiy- 
i ng. ed 


Mr. Barnard arose for the purpose of offering to the Morrow, Nowhard, Osborne, Parmenter, Partridge, 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Powell, Pro- 


d 
monton, Slade, Truman Smith, William Smith, 


£ , : | fi ormati 
the hour ing late, to a motion by Mr. Kennedy, of Taliaferro, Tillinghast. Toland, Turne : paderi ree might exist there in relation to what ‘had been done 
Maryland, that the committee rise, masW. Wiliams, Jas - Williama, Lewis Williama, by that department in relation to the subject; and 
at thocestion was taken, and it being ascertained Joseph L. Williama, Winthrop, Wise, Wood, Auguen’ | also Such information as the department might 
that there was DO quorum resent, the committee rose Young, John Young—129. ets. . | 8€88 in relation to the capture - complained of, and 
and reported that act to the house, : NA esers. Landaf W, Andrews, Atherton, | that they oer to this house, ke. l 
A quorum being soon afterwards restored, the chair- Babeock, Barnard, Boardman, Botts, Boyd. Miton! Mr. W, 
i i -`| Brown, Char Brown, Burke, Green W: Caldwell, ired. 

m. B.C ell, Thos. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Chit- lar kind of information in relation to American state 
fenden, Clifford, Clinton, Cooper, Cowen, Cravens, prisoners confined in Van Dieman’s land. 
Pde earren An r Gr ppolg: crema Toh z The said the instructions were in order; 

wards, rt, John G. ; arles A, i : . : 
A. Lawrence Foster, Gates, Gogvin. Patrick G. Goode, | but that if they gave rise to debate they must lie 
ia N ae on, Graham, Green, Gwin, Habersham, Hopkins, | over. : : 

- Thompson, of Mississippi, indicated his inten- Howard, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jack, James, W, Coat-| Mr. Marshall, on the stion, he said, of Mr. 
tion to address the committee, and moved to strike | Johason, Keim, Jolm P. Kennedy. Andrew Kennedy, Everett, would change tho form of the instructions, 
out the enacting clause. But Mr. T. yielded to a | Lane, Linn, Rohert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, | and ‘offer the Proposition in the ope Of a resolu. 
motion by Mr. Briggs that the committee rise, | Marchand, A. Marsh ll, T. F i 


arshall, T, F. Marshall, Samson Ma. ition callin on the department for the information 
£be motion was rejected. son, Mathiot, Meriwether, Miller, Morris, Owsley, indicated. j a 


dr. Thompson then addressed the committee in op- Payne, Rayner, Reding, Reynolds, Rheit, Rodney, The resolution of Mr. Was then read as 
Position to the bill. WE |R i 


hee ogers, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Sn der, Stani J. T. follows, (it having been first modified on the su 
Mr. T. proceeded for some time, when he gave way W. Teumme grate Ti Saka : Thompson Te tion of Mr. Adams, by inser ting the usual Proviso ag 
toa metien by Mr. J. G. Floyd that the committee | Trombull, Van Buren; VanR i : ! i ì 
t Ta i 


` Mr. renewed his motion to amend the bill. 
by providing that notes of any denomination not be. 
low five dollars-might be issued. 


laer, W i - |to the compatibility of the publication of the infor 
rise. l is romarka | 122ton, Christopher fy Williama se pos A mation referred to with the publie interests); i 
Mr. T. proceeded with and concluded his remarks | ‘So the bil was passed in the following form, to Wit: | Resolved, ‘That the president of the United States be 
clausa drawing the motion to strike out the enacting An act to authorise an issue of treasury notes, ia hae ed 10 communicate to this house ell the infor matio 
Clause of the bill. i 


; ited lin his possession, which may not be incompatible with 
4 enacted, &e,That the ee ae rem ee ‘the public interest, touching the American citizens ca 


© question was then taken on Mr. Arnold's reissued in places those redeemed | tred near Santa Fe, in Mexico, and What steps, if any, 
s 


amendment; and it was rejected. 


the sat moved a substitute for the Proviso of fi yh 
e bill, providing that the notes to be issued under | at ! tible with t lic j š 
ill shoul be in lieu of sọ much of the twelve tions and other provisions contained in the act enti- : ioa P otible with the AR on in Van g Ame 
g i a e e 


gerett offered an amendment limiting the 
time during which these notes should be issued to the 


ved the ; tion then 
nace: Lee sand eight hundred and thirty-seven, except that the Mee ae on. then was ao the amendment of 
presen session. ,08 . . 
Mr . 


: pear ae A aha es oe gene sia ive And the resolution, as amended, was adopted, 

‘pire al J pyg .1b@ speaker presented a petition of citizens of 
notes which may be issued under authority of this a amond Pak » Kentucky, Praying the repeal of 
act shall be deemed and taken in lieu of so much of; Me bankrupt law, 

b 


Mr. Briggs moved that the said petition be refer. 


After which the committee rose and reported the 
bill and amendments to the house. 
» Fillmore moved the Previous question. } y 
joan which ‘Motion, at 7 o'clock, the house ad- one thousand eight hundred and forty-one 

ourn , 1 3 


Farmar, Jay. H. Petitions in favor of the bank- 
rupt law having been presented and being objected |t 
cent present under a rule of the house, : 


howe oar, ttle the'unaniinota consent or wd 


s Diels n en ban 

: : : in | Passed at the last session of congress by which all 
ion to American citizens foe. to Santa Fe, in corporations wh; issue paper to be’ circulated as 
ereas it appears from authentic information langy shall be brought wi in the provisions of said 
that citizens of the United States with passports ae E an S 

rom their government duly authenticated, in goin Mr. Fillmore asked Mr. Briggs so to modify his in. 
B ‘of | from Texas to Santa Fe, wiih legitimate and peace- | structions to the committee os to add “and also to. 
ury notes. : : x a a . . . 


No objection being made, the pij Was taken up, 
the main questi 


) n propos tion, © j st 
ages The question then on ; i 
< universally received principles of fume ge having | question to be taken,” UTE on ordering the main 
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Mr. Gentry moved that the house do now adjourn. 
Mr. Lewis Williams asked the yeas and nays on 
that motion; which were ordered, and being taken, 
were: yeas 101, nays 88. T 
- So, at half past three o'clock, the house adjourned. 
Saturpay, Jan. 15.. Hon. Christopher Morgan, re- 
presentative from the state of New York, appeared 
and took his seat. TR } 
The business of yesterday respecting the bankrupt 
law was then resumed.. The previous question upon 
Mr. Clifford’s amendment to Mr. Briggs’ resolution 
of instructions to the committee on the judiciary, be- 
ing seconded, upou orderivg the main question, the 
eas and nays were called, and were ayes 111, noes 


So the main question was put (being upon adopting 
Mr. Briggs’ resolution, instructing the judiciary com- 
mittee to report an amendment to the bankrupt law, 
which should include corporations, issuing paper as 
money, in its provisions—modified by Mr. Clifford, so 
as not to revoke the instructions already given this 
committee to report a bill repealing the law)—and 
upon this, too, the yeas and nays were taken—they 
were ayes 98, noes 109. So the house rejected the 
resolution. 

Mr. Boyd rose and presented a petition praying for 
the repeal of the bankrupt law, which he moved to 
refer to the committee on the judiciary with the fol- 
low ing instructions: 

That the said memorial “be referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, with instructions to report 
on this day, at 2 o'clock, in execution of an order of 
the house made on the 8th instant, a bill for the re- 
peal of the act entitled ‘an act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,’ ” 
approved August 19, 1841. 

Mr. B. moved the previous question before taking 
his seat, and again, after the instructions had been 
read, rose and made that motion. 

Much tumult, motions to adjourn, questions of or- 

der and confusion arose. The word ‘“nstanter” was 
finally substituted for “two o’clock” and Mr. Boyd’s 
instructions carried by ayes 110, nays 94. 
. Mr. rose and reported a bill, remarking 
that he did so in obedience to.the peremptory order 
of the house, and under the decision of the speaker 
and the house. . 

And it was read as follows: 

A bill to repeal the act establishing a- uniform system of 


ley. 
- Beit enacted by the senate and house of representatives. 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That the act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy rch gy Sie the United States,” 


approved the 19t day of August, 1841, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 
. The bill having been read, 


Mr. Winthrop rose and objected to any question be- 
ing taken upon it, and insisted on his point of order. 
The speaker here read the order, or instructions. 

This order, the speaker said, was limited in its 
terms, and couid not be exceeded in its spirit. The 
erder commanded the committee to report, but there’ 
it stopped. The report had been made, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts now raised the question 
of order whether any thing further could be done 
with the bill at present, the order having been dis- 
charged. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Hop- 
kins) had submitted that the next question was, ‘“‘shall 
the bill be rejected?” The chair had no doubt about 
that. If the point of order had not intervened, or if 
the bill was now regularly up for action, that would 
certainly be the next question; but the question which 
now arose upon the point of order of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was this: ‘‘Was it in order, con- 
sistently with the authority by which this bill was 
brought before the house, to press it further than the 
reading at this time?” In the judgment of the speak- 
er it was not. a 

Mr. Wise appealed from this decision. 

_ A motion to adjourn having been made, the speak- 
er in reply to an enquiry, said that the appeal would 
be the first thing in order on Monday morning, com- 
ing up as unfinished business. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, if that isthe case, we will 
adjourn. 

The question on the motion to adjourn was then 
taken and decided in the affirmative: Yeas 105, nays 
102. ; 

At half past 5 o’clock, the house adjourned. | 

Monpar, Jan. 17. The house having taken up the 
subject of the bankrupt law, . 

- Mr. Everett moved to lay the appeal of Mr. Wise, 
upon the table. The question being taken it was de- 
cided in the negative, yeas 103, nays 117. 

The question was then taken on the appeal of Mr. 
Wise; shall the decision of the chair stand as the 
judgment of the house? and by yeas 99, nays 118, it 
was decided in the negative, and so the house rever- 
sed the decision of the chair. 


Mr. Granger then moved that the bill be rejeeted, | dealing, which strikes at the root of morality, for tbe- 


and said that, on that motion he had a few remarks to 
make. He had not risen to speak againsttime. He 
should detain the house but a. very few moments; but 
he was unwilling that the solemn action of the house, 
as recorded in the proceedings of the: last. session of 
congress, which bad gone forth to this nation, carry- 
ing hope to many aching bosoms, should be repealed 
and crumbled into dust, and not one voice. be raised 
here against the proceeding. He was aware that-the 
few words -he had to say would be of little avail; that 
the decree had gone forth; and that the majority of 
this house was prepared to pass this bill by the power 
which it seemed in this case to possess. But, at the 
same time, he claimed to himself the privilege, be- 
longing to the minority, of sr wigs his opinion be- 
fore the repeal went forth to the world. He had sup- 
osed that, after the mature deliberation which had 
een had on the subject, not only throughout this na- 
tion, but in. this hall—after the most deep interest felt 
in this question, he had a right: to expect that the le- 
gislation of the country was settled—that at least ac- 
tion would not have been taken on the repeal of this 
law until the whole effects of a bill so solemnly pass- 
ed had been seen by the country in its operation.— 
Scarcely three months had elapsed after the passage 
of this law with the usual solemnities before gentle- 
men here rose in their places and demanded its re- 
peal. | 
He denied that there was any evidence that the 
ople of the nation asked for the repeal. What had 
heen the course adopted by gentlemen? Had they 
come in the usual forms of legislation, and met this 
uestion boldly on this floor to be discussed? or had 
they availed themselves of the rules of this house, by 
the most severe construction that had ever been pat 
on them since he had been a member, to push a bill 
through in a manner unprecedented in the legislation 
of this country. He defied any man, however blood 
thirsty he may be for the passage of this bill, to'point 
out any instance, from the formation of this govern- 
ment till this day, when any bill had been attempted 
to be forced through this hall in this manner. It 


i Struck him that the representatives should stop at 
| least long enough to give a decent form of burial to 


this creature of their three months’ creation. But, 
instead of that, he had been pained to see thdse gen- 
tlemen with whom he politically associated, and who, 
three short months ago, recorded their names in fa- 
vor of this law, stand ready to lend their power to 
clinch the nails in the very coffin of their own off- 
spring. Wealth and power operating on the press 
might create for a moment apparent evidence of pub- 
lic opinion, which did not exist in the hearts of the 

ople and the nation generally; but tbe poor and un- 
ortunate of this country exercised no such control, 
and he denied that there had been any expression 
even in the sections where the call for the repeal was 
made through the public press in favor of such re- 


| peal. 


He well knew that there was opposition to this bill.. 
Never in the history of this government had there 
been any act of legislation which was calculated to 
ameliorate the condition of the debtor but there had 
been an opposition by those in the ee who 
first ruined the debtor, by drawing his life-blood, drop 
after drop, and who never leave their victim until he 
is dead. Follow back the history of the legislation 
of this country, and they would find that there had 
never been an act to ameliorate the condition of man, 
but opposition was made toit from the same source. 
Go to your laws abolishing imprisonment for debt; he 
asked whether the cry did not then go forth that they 
were annulling contracts, and whether, in those states 
where laws for its abolishment had been passed, the 
same set of men who now busied themselves against 
the operation of this law were not to be found in your 
commercial towns, and on the highways, vociferating 
loudly concerning the obligations of credit and the 
force of contracts? And yet there was not one state 
in the union where the legislature had adhered to 
their action in passing these laws, but the public opi- 
nion had not silenced the clamor on this subject. 


Try it when you will, and the mere money-lenders 
of a country will raise a clamor against every law 
which takes from them any supposed power to force 
the last dollar from a debtor. He was no Jeveller, 
he came not to make war on wealth, he detested the 
paltry attempts made to excite jealousies between 
the rich and the poor; but the history of this nation 
and every other people on earth shows, beyond the 
possibility of dispute, that those who hold the money- 
ed power of a country are the last to yield to any re- 
laxation of the severity of Jaws by which, having ex- 
hausted the means of payment of the debtor, they are 
enabled to cripple his energies for life. 

In many places—hbe was happy to say not general- 
ly—the banks had struck at this law; and why? Be- 
cause there had grawn up io this gountry a ayatem of 


benefit of the banks. This law places every creditor 
on an equal footing; and the banks which, by the aid’ 
of kind friends, have given debtors a fictitious credit, ' 
when the bubble is about to burst, can no longer, un» 
der the operation of this law, take the property out 
of the pockets of the honest{man, and keep themselves: 
unscathed. They vocon would raise the cry 
of vested rights, and say that they took their charters 
under certain laws, and that they must not now be in-. 
terfered with. . There was another class of debtors, 
who, hiding their property under one name and ane’ 
other, had gone on and kept the honest man out of’ 
his dues, who would, under. this law, be brought u 

to answer and surrender al] their ill-gotton and at 
eo ie wealth.. They, too, would be found against 

18 law. . ` ' 

He was one of those who had contended with all 
his energy, and what Jittle power he might possess, 
to bring this country to a state of things in which’ 
there should be some permanency. He was one of. 
those who had deprecated from his very heart the’ 
unfixed condition of things for the last twelve years; 
and now he was brought to the humiliating condition: 
of seeing some of his valued friends lending their aid 
to those he had opposed, to seman to this nation ew: 
instance of the most fickle legislation that could be 
found on our statute books. He doubted if the world 
could show. an instance of legislation like this. 

If this bill passed, what hope was there left to 
the unfortunate who are to avail themselves of it?— 
Repeal this bankrupt law én the manner now propose- 
ed; and for fifty years they would not see another 
successful attempt to do that which the condition of » 
the country demands. Men would halt, if they found - 
that they are called on to do an act which had before 
been passed, and, in three months after, was sudden- 
y and rudely blotted out. The last hope of the un- 
ortunate of this generation would be crushed if this : 
law were to be repealed. He was aware that it had 
been very. common to denounce all those who were 
engaged in the speculations of 1835 and 1836 as mere 
adventurers, starting into the world with a bold be- 
lief that they could make something when they had 
nothing to lose. Those who knew him knew that no ’ 
man had argued more strongly against the excesses 
of these things. No man had ridiculed the bubbles 
of that day more than he had; but it was not true that ' 
the great mass of persons engaged in thcse enterpri- 
ses were without capital or character. It was a time 
of excitement—he spoke not of it to excite political: 
feeling. This government had thrown within the 
reach of our people immense sums of money, which > 
could be obtained on much easier terms than ever 
before known. An adventurous spirit was called’ 
into action; individuals did what states did, and every 
nerve was strained to arouse the energies and call 
forth the slumbering resources of our people. 

Within his own knowledge hundreds and bundreds > 
of men have embarked wealth and character in that 
activity and enterprise which had made the country 
what it now is. It was unnecessary to repeat what 
followed. He would not place the number of: those - 
who would have availed themselves of this law so 
high as many. had done, but he believed that there ° 
were more than one hundred thousand in this nation : 
who were not only ruined by the operations of those 
years, but who are as honest, faithful, and true, as - 
any portion of community. Strike from the list of » 
these every man whose character was doubtful— 
cruel as it would be, and he rejected the doctrine—— 
strike from it every man who entered into business 
relying on his energies alone, and there would: re- - 
main this number to be benefitted by the operation of 
this law. There was a great class of men honest” 
and faithful, who not only placed their energies in 
the operations of that day, but their fortunes also; : 
and he held that this whole class, when the fault was 
only that error of judgment which, in a young and 
growing nation like ours, will prevail more than in 
older countries, had a right to the operations of this 
law, and to be restored to usefulness in community 
if they shall surrender all their property. Had gen- 
tlemen stopped to reflect on the consequences of 
chaining down 200,000 men who cannot produce any 
thing beyond a mere subsistence from day to day, be- 
cause they can hold nothing they produce? The ac- . 
tivity, energy, and moral power of this country, which 
these 200,000 men will add to the wealth and honor . 
of the nation in five years, were they at liberty to , 
act, was worth ten times the debt they owe. The . 
character, the wealth, and the morals of this nation, 
demanded that they should hold on to the law. 


When he refleeted on the thousands and thousands - 
to whom the repeal of this law would come asthe ' 
death-knell to every hópe, his very soul saddened 
within him.. What was their situation? Prostrated 
by the misfortune of the times, and, even allowing 
that it was through their own indiscretion, theyhave | 
struggled on till now under that sickness of heare ° 
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which arises from hope deferred. They have thought 
that the day of their deliverance was at hand; every 
arran t has been made to avail themselves of 
the advantages of this law; and now that government 
which has held out to them the most flattering anti- 
cipations of relief, blasts them forever. He could 
not imagine a condition more fallen than that of the 
debtor, who has prepared to avail himself and his 
family of the benefits of this law, and now finds that 
the very power of legislation which gave him this 
benefit suddenly wrests it from him, and that tbe mo- 
ment the doors of his prison begin: to open they are 
again closed suddenly upon him. It did appear. to 
him, and he intended no disrespect to this house, that 
there was in this course of action a cruelty unparal- 
leled in the history of this country. 
- He remembered to have read of a Grecian scul 


tor who purchased two slaves as models for bis studto, 


over whom he held the power of life and death. To 
one he offered encouragement of freedom, and watch- 
ed his countenance that he might give toa statue 
that expression which lights up the face and form of 
man, when raised from the depths of despondency by 
the buoyancy of hope. ‘The other he ordered to be 
executed in his presence, and as he calmly watched 
the death struggle of his victim, secured to himself 
an imperishable name by transferring to the marble 
he wrought a representation of the dying y ofa 
fellow-mortal. Pass this law, and the Athenian artist 
must yield to them the palm of ingenious cruelty.— 
His fame perpetuated on marble might be more en- 
during than that which is most deeply chiselled in the 
broken spirits and bruised hearts of the unfortunate; 
but they would conquer him by having, in one short 
month, presented in more than a hundred thousand 
of their fellow-citizens the most painful personifica- 
tion of blooming hope and withering despair. 

r. Marshall said it was entirely foreign from his 
purpose to discuss the merits of this act, which he 
presumed they were now about to repeal. He would 
make but one or two observations in explanation of 
the motion he was about to make. It was now up- 
wards of one week since a vote had been given by a 
very decided majority of this house, ordering the re- 

rt of a bill for the repeal of this law for last Tues- 

ay. In one way or other, 

and interpositions of rules of order, they had been 
delayed until this day. Every one here knew that 
this law was to take effect on the first of February. 
If it was to be repealed at all, then it was in the last 
degree important that it should be done as speedily 
as possible. Nothing could be more impolitic than 
to delay this bill untill the law takes effect in part, 
and for the benefit of a portion of the people of the 
United States. It was therefore, so far as he had 
any eoncern with the measure, that he had endeavor- 
ed to urge it as speedily as possible. It was known 


t 


by calls of yeas and nays 


that this law was passed under very peculiar circum-. 


stances. 

Allusion had been made by the eloquent and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, (Mr. Gran- 
ger), to the course of members on this floor who vot- 
ed for this law at the extra ression and now were 


found in favor of its repeal, as furnishing an example | S 


both of inconsistency and cruelty unparalleled in the 
annals of legislation. He would, in behalf of those 
ntlemen, call the attention of the gentleman from 
ew York to the fact that when the law was passed 
its operation was suspended for a certain time; and 
why? What was the policy pursued by congress at 
the extra session, when they passed this Jaw? What 
other reason was there for suspending its operation, 
save that the law should be laid bcfore the people for 
popular examination and discussion? There was a 
number of gentlemen who voted for the law on this 
consideration: that its effects should be suspended to 
afford time and opportunity to discover the feelings 
of the people, and if the popular sentiment should be 
found against the measure, that they might have an 
opportunity to repeal it. That was the condition on 
which votes were obtained here; and in relation to 
gentlemen who acted thus, and since, by full and free 
communication with their constituents, had ascertain- 
ed to their entire satisfaction that the people they re- 
presented are opposed to this policy, the charge 
either of inconsistency or cruelty was unjust. 
As to the public press and petitions from the peo- 
le, so far, Mr. Speaker, as you and I are concern- 
ed, (continued Mr. M.) we have the most indubita- 
ble evidence of what is the wish and desire of those 
we represent. Jt had been declared by one of the 
s in New York, and published to all the world, 
that they who went for this repeal were enemies to 
freemen and in favor of British capitalists: and he. 
(Mr. M.) had been charged by a New York paper 
with having received $100,000 for the course he was 
now pursuing in the vote he was about to give, and 


his colleagues from Kentucky had been included in| 7 


the same charge; {[Mr. Sprigg, all except myself;} 
that they were paid by British capitalists to vote for 


tho repeal of the bill for which they had voted at 
the extra session. He referred to this thing to show. 
how little importance was to be attached to what a; 
hireling press might say on the one side or the other. 

He had alluded to these matters merely to explain 
the motion he was about to make. If the law was 
to be , it ought to be:done immediately— 
before the day of its going into operation. There-: 
fore, under these circumstances, not from inconsi- 
derate haste, or from rash and cruel zeal in this mat- 
ter, but simply that the sentiments of this house 
might be tested. before the day of the law going into 
effect, he had risen to move the previous question; 
and he now made that motion. l 

Mr. Sollers said tbat at the extra session, he had 
voted for the bankrupt bill, and his opinions in regard 
to the policy of such a law had undergone no change. 
At the time of the passage of that bill he had dis- 
tinctly understood that its operation was postponed 
for the express purpose of permitting it to be amend- 
ed at this session. This was the stipulation, and he 
said-it could not have passed the house without this 
stipulation. He believed at that time that the bill 
was imperfect, and many others agreed with him in| 
that opinion. He believed it was imperfect, because | 
repealing, as it did the insolvent laws of the states, 
and giving entire jurisdiction over the subjcct to the | 
federal courts, it would effectually shut the door of} 
relief against a large class of our citizens who, owing | 
to the expenses incident to applying to the federal 
courts, would be precluded from the benefit of the | 
law. He had hoped that the law would, at this ses- | 
sion, have been so amended as that, while it extend- | 
ed relief to that unfortunate class of debtors whom | 
the insolvent laws of the states did not reach, it 
would not deprive another class, equally entitled to, 
consideration, of the benefit of that law. And he 
held the peculiar friends of the law responsible for 
not having, in virtue of their express promises, en-, 
deavored so to amend the law as to rid it of the ob- 
jections to which he referred. He would be com 
pelled, therefore, @€ vote for the repeal of a law in 
the general principles of which he most heartily 
acquiesced, because, in his opinion, without some 
amendment, it would inflict great injury upon a large 
class of his constituents. 

The majn question was then taken, and decided in | 
the negative. Yeas 97, nays 124. So the house de- 
cided that the bill should not be rejected. 

After some further proceedings, the question on 
the engrossment of the bill was taken, and decided 
by hee 124, nays 96. 

nd the house ordered the bill to a third reading ' 


! 
` 


now. 
And the bill having been read by its title, and the 
question being, “shall this bill pass?” 


Mr. Lewis Williams asked the yeas and nays on the 
main quèstion; which was ordered. 
The question, ‘‘shall this bill pass?” was then taken, | 
and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Landaf W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Botts, 
Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
amson H. Butler, William Butler, William O. Butler, 
Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Camp- 
bell, William B. Campbell, Thomas J.Campbell, Caru- 
thers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, 
Cowen, Cravens, Cross Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard 
D. Davis, Dean, Doan. Doig, Eastman, John C. Ed- 
wards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, 
Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Giliner, 
Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Green, 
Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hop- 
kins, Houck, Houston, Hubard. Hunter, Charles J. In- 
jbo Jack, Cave Johnson, J. W Jones, Keim, An- 
rew Kennedy, Lewis, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, 
Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallorv, Marchand, Alfred 
Marshall, Thomas F. Marshall, John T. Mason, Ma- 
thews, Mattocks, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Newhard, 
Owsley, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Pickens Plumer, 
Pope, Proffit, Rainsey, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, 
Rogers, Sanford. Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, 
William Smith, Sollers, Sprigg. Steenrod, Alexander H. 
H. Stuart, Summers, Sumter, Sweney, Taliaferro, John 
B. Thompson, Triplett, Turney, Underwood, Van Bu- 
ren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook. James W. 
William», C. H. Williams, Wise, Augustus Young—126. 
NAYS—Measrs. Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, Ar- 
nold, Avcrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Blair, Board- 
man, Borden, Brewster, Briggs, Brock wav, Bronson. M. 
Brown, J. Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, 
Staley N. Clarke, Cooper, Cranston, Cushing, Dawson, 
Deberry, John Edwards, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Law- 


rence Foster, Gates, Giddings, Granger, Gwin, Haber- 
sham, Hall, Halstead, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, W. W. Irwin, James, 


William Cost Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Lane, Law- 
rence, Linn, McKeon, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Max- 
well, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Osborne, 
Pierce, Pendleton, Powell, Benjamin Randall, Randuiph, 
Bayner, Ridaway, Rodney, Ronsevelt, William Russell, 

ames M. Ruszell, Saltonstall, Simonton, Slade, Truman 
Smith, Stanly, Stratton, John T. Stuart, Richard W. 
Thompepa, ‘Tacob Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tom- 


f 


linson, Trumbvll, Van Rensselaer, Wal!nee, Warren, 

Washington, Thomas W. Widhams, Lewis Wihams, 
Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood. J. Young—94. 

So the bill was was passed, and the bankrupt law 
of the extra session, so far as the house is concerned, 
was repealed. 

. Mr. Campbell, of Tenn. moved a reconsideration 
of the vote just taken; and asked the previous ques- 
tion. 

And the question, (being on the reconsideration), 
was ordered, and, being taken, was decided in the 
negative. 

So the vote was not reconsidered. 


And the question being on the title of the bill; Mr. 


‘Arnold moved to to amend it by adding the words, 


“being the first im nt act of a public nature that 
was ever passed without debate.” 

_ The speaker, on a point of order raised by Mr. 
Wise, ruled the amendment to be out of order. 

Mr. Proffit aod Mr. Campbell, of Tenn. simultane- 
ously moved the previous question on the title. And 
there was a second. 

_And the eee (being on the title of the 
bill), was ordered; aud, on being taken, the title of 
the bill was agreed to. 

Mr. Calhoun rose and said, I move that the house 
adjourn; and I call for the previous question on that. 

And, at a late hour, the house adjourned. 

Tuespay, Jan. 18. Petitions were presented, and 
among them the following: 

Mr. Underwood presented one for the repeal of the 
law abolishing imprisonment for debt in the District 
of Columbia. $ 

Mr. Sollers presented a petition from the citizens , 
of Prince Georges’ county, for the erection of a free 
bridge across the eastern branch of the Potomac. 

Mr. Kennedy presented petitions from merchants in: 
Baltimore, in favorof granting the committee on 
manufactures power to send for witnesses relative 
to the tariff subject. 

A number of petitions from Pennsylvania were 
resented, asking that no Jaw may be passed impair- 
ng the constitutional rights of petition. 

Mr. Campbell, of S. C. moved that they be laid 
on the table, and by yeas 93, nays 75, they were laid. 
on the table. 

Another | pate was presented, asking either the 
abolition of slavery in the District, or the removal 
of the seat of government, and numerous other pe- 
titions, having reference to slavery, werc presented 
and laid on the table. 

Mr. James presented several memorials, asking 
that all laws of the house may be repealed, restrict- 
ing in any way the spirit of liberty which breathes 
in the constitution. On these petitions the question 
of reception was raised and laid on the table. 

Mr. Ingersoll presented various petitions, and one 
from citizens of Philadelphia, praying for the amend- 
ment or repeal of the bankrupt law, which petition 
he moved to have referred to the committee on the 
udiciary with instructions to report a bill for estab- 
ishing a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States in which the imperfections of the 
act of 19th August, 1841, should be removed—and, 
upon these instructions, he moved the previous ques- 
tion. A division took place, and the motion was 
carried by 83 to 50. 

Several petitions were presented from New York, 
asking that Sunday mails may be abolished. 

Mr. Morgan presented petitions against the admis- 
sion of any new slave state into the union. Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Granger presented abolition petitions, which 
were laid on the table. 

Petitions were presented, asking that the postage 
on all letters shal] not exceed ten cents. 

Mr. Granger also presented a petition from citi- 
zens of New York, asking for adequate security for 
their persons in all states in the union. Mr. G. 
moved its reference to the judiciary committee. 
The question of reception being raised, was about to 
be put, when a motion to adjourn was made, and the 
house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Jan 19. Mr. Bidlack arose and hav- 
ing announced the death of the hon. Daris Dimock, 
jr. late a member of this house, who first appeared 
in the councils of the nation at the late extra session 
and who died on the 13th inst. at Montrose, Susque- 
hanna co., Pa., delivered an eulogy upon his charac- 
ter, and then submitted the following resolutions, 
which were adopted. | 

Resolved, That this house have learned with feelings 
of deep humility the intelligence of the decease of the 
hon. Davis Dimock, jr., late a member of this congress, 
and as an evidence of the sympathy which the members 
entertain and hereby tender to his surviving relatives and 
personal friends, they will wear crape on tbe left arm for 
thirty daya. . 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect for the 
memory of the deceased this house do now adjourn. 

And thereupon the house adjourned. 
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UNITED STATES BANK OFFICERS. ‘I'he inve-tigation of 
the charge of conspiracy made against Nicholas Biddle, 
terminated last evening, before the recoraer; and the de- 
fendants, Nicholas Biddle, Sam'! Jaudon, Thos. Dunlap, 
Joseph Cowperthwait and John Andrews, were each 
bound over in the sum of $10,000, to appear at the pre- 
sent term of the court of general sessions, to answer the 
charge. [Sentinel January 18. 


Commerce oF Bartimors. Total arrival from foreign 
poris during 1841, 402. Arrivals from coastwise poris, 
753. Cleared tur foreign porta 420. Cleared coastwise, 
333. 


Commerce oF THE Western Lares. The following 
particulars of the commerce of the westera lakes, from a 
statement prepared at the request of the head of the engi- 
neer ueparunent on the lakes, by a gentleman of Butlato, 
is made up, says the Butfulo Commercial, “trom precise 
and accurate data which cannot be gainsaid.” 

Previous to 1832 the whole commerce west of De- 
troit, was confined almost enurely to carrying up pro- 
visions aud goods for the Indian trade, and supplies 
fur the troops, and bringing back the produce of the fur 
trade. 

From 1819 to 1826 one voyage annually was made by 
a steamboat to Mackinac, and in 1832 steamboats char- 
tered by government first appeared at Chicago, then an 
Open ruad-stead. 

In 1333 there were eleven steamboats, which cost 
$360,000 at Buffalo. ‘These boats took away from But- 
falo 42,956 passengers and brought back 18,526; and tor 

assenzers and freight that year they received $229,232 
9. ‘Shree trips were likewise made to Chicago, the re- 
ceipts for which were $4,355 93. 

n 1834 there were 18 steamboats, at a cost of over 
$600,000. ‘I'he whole amount received for treight and 
passengers was $233,565 95; of which $6,272 may be 
conside:ed as earned, west of Detroit. 

For the years 1835, 6, 7, 8, 9, no details could be pre- 
pared withuut vast labor, and the attempt was thereture 
not made. mr i 

In 1340, a steamboat assocration had been again form- 
ed that embraced all the boats. ‘I'heir number was forty- 
eivslit, from 150 to 700 tons burden, and the cost of their 
construction about $2,200,000. Voc ayyregate earnings 
for freight and passengers was $726,523 45, Eight boas 
ran regularly to Chicago, whose aggregate earniugs were 
$302,151 93; oe $201,138 may be considered as 

siness west of Detroit. 
ae IS41 the aggregate earnings were $767,132 27; of 
which $226,352 were earned west of Detroit, 

For estimating the amount of business done by the rail 
craft, no precise data are possessed. ‘I'he number of sail: 
vessels is estimated at 250, varying from 30 to 350 tons 
burden. ‘heir coat is esti:nated at $1,250,000; and the 
freight earned at $750,000. Exact data cannot be obtuin- 
ed without consulting the custom. huuse buoks at every 
port of entry on the lakes. 

In addition to this are the vessels owned on both 
sides of Lake Ontario, which pass through the Welland 
canal and push their trade to the extreine end of Lake 


Michigan. The number that passed through the canal, 
aca 1840, 1841 
Schooners 1,863 1,895 

, boa's 700 972 
Sai j 202,282 247,911 


‘The amount of freight on this property, which was 
grown on the Amenican side of these waters, and carned 
on Like Erie and the upper lakes, 19 estimated at 
$150,000, and the aggregate commercial business on these 


lakes is estimated at $1,700,000 


COMMERCE OF THE NORTHERN LAKES. The Detroit 
Advertiser gives a brief history of the progress of com- 
merce on the northern lukes. In 1819 there was but one 
steamboat on them. ln 1833 there were 11, costing 
$360,000. and receiving $229,212. ‘I'he time of running 
from Buffalo to Chicago was 22 days. In 1834 there 
were 18 boats in service costing $600,000, and earning 
$233,565. In 1839 a regular line of 8 boats was estab- 
lished between the extreme points, making the voyage 
in 16 days. In 1840 the bouts increased to 43, their 
cost to $2, 200,000, and their income to $729,523. In 
18.41, 525 trips by steam were made from Buifulo to 
Detroit, and 8l tothe Upper Lakes. Earnings of all 
the boats, $767,132. ‘I'he number of sail vessels for 
the year isestimated at 250, their cost at $1,250,000, 
and their earnings at $750,000. The earnings of Bri- 
tish vessels were about $150,000, making a tutal for the 
past year of $1,667,132. The enrolled and licensed 
tonnage on the lakes for 1841 was 41,184 tons, of which 
11 432 was at Detroit, 9,514 at Cleveland, 8,346 at Oswe- 
go, 4,196 at Buffalo, 3,633 at Sacket’s Harbur, 2,643 at 
Sandusky, 470 at Mackinaw, and 230 at Niagara. 


XCHANGE New York on Boston, par a j dis.; Phi- 
sage 53253; Baltimore 3304; Richmond 7; \Chartes- 
ton 14; Augusta 4; Mobile 153; New Orleans 9}; Cin- 
cinnati 124; Louisville 10}. a 

In Baltimore—Baliimore and Ohio rail road orders are 
at 14a15 discount for Baltunore bank notes; specie 35; 


bilis on London 13. 


Exrra ELECTION. The election for a delegate from 
Queen Anne's county to the legislaiure of Maryland, 
where a tie occurred at the Oviober election, has re- 
sulted in favor of the Van Buren candidate, Newman 


_| columns of the Detroit 


Grain—imported into Boston, during the year 1841— 
Of corn, 2,045,224 bushel: vats, 356,502; rye, 34,128; 
sburts, 43,047. 


MississiprY. The message ot Gov. McNutt goes the 
the entire figure, for Fepiinialing the $5,000,000 bunds 
issued in fuvor of the Union bank; and his excellency 
comments upon the triumph of the anti-bond paying 
party, in strains of exaggerated exultation. He proposes 
to the legislature the propriety of exainining under oath, 
all of the commissioners who were charged with the sale 
of state bonds. “The tacts,” he says, “if condensed into 
a report, and published, will prove that Mississippi stands 
fully jus:ified in the stand she has taken, and that her 


faith, justice, honor, dignity and glory remained untar- 


nished.” The interest upon these bonds has not been 
paid for the last twelve months; and the governor says 
the Union bank will not hereafter be able to pay any 
portion of either principal or interest. 

The situation of the institution, exclusive of interest due 
and unpaid upon bonds, was on the 19th day of Decem- 
ber last, as follows: q 

Resources. 
Bills receivable, bills of exchange, suspend- 


ed debt and loans on mortgages, $3,109,377 10 
Catton notes, ' 1,090,900 81 
Due by banks, 82,720 40 
Real and persona! estate, 117,079 76 
Notes of various banks, 2,250 42 
Specie— Trust fund to pay costs of suits 3.302 81 


2,982,012 19 
87,396,643 49 


Due by branches, 


; Liabilities. 
Baring, brothers & Co. as security for 
which they have 7,000 bales of cotton 


unsuld, . $261,366 95 
State treasurer, | 32 93 
Perry Cohea, trustee, 3,302 81 
Due to banks, 1,901 05 


Circulation—ineluding amount 

Cash held by the branches, $2,207,730 00 

Deduct the amount of cash 
reported atthe branches, i 

325,363 41 


-as per their statements, 
Which leaves the amount -- ‘+ 

of “actual circulation,” 1,872,386 59 1,872,366 59 
Certificates of deposites, | t 301,822 06 


1,938 46 
6,000,000 00 


i $7,249,730 84 
The message says, that the avails of the $5,000,000 
bonds were all squandered within ppocen munths of the 
bank commencing discounting. The value of the assets 
are not known; but the governor thinks that with good 
management, and under favorable circumstances, the 
bank, at some far distant day, may take up its circulation. 

| he message comments with severity upon the distri- 
bution act of the extra session; with the exception of that 
portion of it which grants pre-emption rights, from which 
grent advantage is expected to the state. 
The finances of the state do not appear to be in a very 
flourishing condition. [.V. O. Bee. 


Gov. Ba 


Assignees, certificates, ; 
State bonds disposed of by the bank in 
August, 1838, 


*s message. Seven and a half 
] f aily Advertiser are taken up 
with this message. It touches upon inany subjects, and 
ina diffuse manner. 

_ The school system of the state receives attention. It 
19 recommended that the various existing enactments on 
the subject of public instruction be condensed into one, 
and published in such a convonient form as will ensure 
its circulation throughout the state. : 

The distribution law is condemned—bdut in moderate 
language. The rejection of a dividend under it is not 
urged; if the money is accepted, however, the principle of 
the act should be protested against. This, no doubt will 
answer all the useful purposes of political opposition. 

The system of internal improvements projected in Mi- 
chigan some years ago, when speculation was the mania 
of the day, embraced about 596 miles of rail road, 233 
miles of canal, and the improvement of five rivers. The 
robable cost would not have fallen short of fifteen mil- 
ions of dollars. The system of course must be aban- 
doned. The governor recommends that such works as 
ure near completion be finished, if possible, and that all 
action be restricted to such, including only those works 
which promise to yield the greatest revenue. 

The debt of Michigan now amounts to 86,260,286,— 
There is due tothe state from the Morris canal and 
banking company, and from the U. S. bank of Pennayl- 
vania, about two millions for bonds sold to those institu- 
tions. 

The following paragraph exhibits a bad condition of 
the state's financial affuirs: 

The semi-annual interest due on a portion of our bonds, 
in November last, as well as the interest due on the Ist 
of the present month, the late administration have found 
it impossible to meet, and the accounts then due conse- 
quently remain unpaid. ‘The want, however, of present 
ability to pay accruing interest, should not induce us to 
view with indifference the faith of the state that has been 
pledged for both interest and principal. Our present in- 
ability is owing to a wantot disposition on our part, and 
it should be our constant effort tu remove it. ' 


Micniean. 


The annu- 
al interest due on the bonds issued by the state, for which 
no provision is made by existing legislation, is about 
$350,000. This emount cannot be raised by direct tax- 
ation from the people in addition to the burdens nuw im. 


who received 605 votes; Hopper, (whig), 594—majority 11, | posed upon them. Indeed, under the present cireum- 


stances of the country, little or no more can be raised 
from that source than will be required to defray the cur- 
rent and ordinary expenses of the government. If an 
equitable settlement be made in relauon to the five millon 
loan, the principal, and consequently the interest, will be 
greatly lessened. It may comport with your views to. 
lessen further, or wholly to cancel our indebtedness by 
giving the five hundred thousand acres of land, relin- 
quished to us by congress, or other property belonging to 
the state, in exchange for our bonds, in the event an ar- 
rangement to that effect can be made. The entire ex- 
linguishment of the pubtic debt is desirable, and its pro- 
prety enforced by every true principle of political econo- 


my. 

Under these circumsiances, the state herself failing to 
meet her obligations, and labouring under the pressure 
of circumstances which bear upon all, the governor with 
that peculiar couse ly which prevails in some other 
quarters, as well as in Michigan, insists upon a compul- 
sory low to force the banks of the state to resume specie 
payments forthwith. Where they are to get enough to 
supply circulation specie, or how they are to keep it, the 


| governor dues not say. i ; 


Mos ixn Cincinnati. A disgraceful and lawless pro- 
cedure occurred at Cincinnati un the lith inst. Some 
of the private banking establishments, not in fair repute 
perhaps, became the objects of assault, were forcibly 
taken possession of, and their buoks, papers, notes and 
fixtures were desiroyed and throwa into the stree's. 
There were some feeble and ineffectual attempts to rally 
the civil authority in protection of the laws. A few spr 
rited individuals did their duty, but the mass of the 
community evidently folded their arms and were mere 
“lookers on.” ‘The call made upon the city government 
to convene and assert their authority, was ineffectual. 
Some of the firemen attempted to arrest the proceeding, 
but they and the few civil officers that were active, were 
driven off by the mob. ‘Ihe Cincinnati Bang was fore 
cibly: entered and the counters, é&c. destroys The 
inmates had escaped with the valuables. Tue Mirax- 
Bank was next assailed, its vaults forced and the books, 


notes, &c. strewed in the streets,—$224,000, of which. 


218,000 were of its own notes!! were in the vaults, and 
$1,261 in specie. One individual with $24,000 in notes 
has been arrested. Loocre’s uffice was run upon all day, 
but paid to the utmost. ‘ns Mecuanics’ anD TRADERS 
Bang was threatened, but escaped. 


Texas. By-the arrival of the steam packet New 
York, we have received our files of Texas papers to the 
Ist inst. The message of president Houston is a docu- 
ment of commendable brevity. Ee begins by inform- 
ing congress that he shall present to them facts and 
(ruth in their simplest dress, and that there is little cause 
for any felicitation., The foreign relations of Texas 
were described in the message of his predecessor. With 
the United States a more definite and specific treaty is 
needed. i i 
the same atttudeshe did in 1536. President Houston 
recomimends non interference in tbe revolutions of that 
distracted country, and a surt of armed neutrality tu- 
wards the people of Mexico. 

The relations of the Indian tridcs are far from satis- 
factory. Gen. Housion urges the establishment of trad- 
ing posts along the western border of Red river, pro- 
tected by adequate force, and thinks this would serve to 
conciliate the Indians and keep them quiet. 


The condition of the treasury is deplorable. The na- 


tion is not only without money, but without credit. As 
a remedy for these evils the message proposes a total 
suspension of the redemption of the national debt until 
such a time as the government can redeem in good faith 
euch as it ought to redeem. = It further recommends the 
repeal of the law authorising the assessment of double 
taxes, the reduction of the direct tax one-half, and that 
all taxes be received eitherin gold or silver, or in paper 
of unquestionable value. 

The message is in favor of a new issue of paper—a 
pretty expedient truly to refuse the liquidation of one 
debt, and attempt immediately to incur another—for the 
redemption of this new issue of $350,000, it is proposed 
to reserve a million of acres of ground known as the 
Cherokee couutry. A loan of three bundred thousand 
doHars on the security of the public domain, is tike wise 
suggested. 

he message concludes with some sensible recom- 
mendauons ol retrenchinent. [N. O. Bee, 10th. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA COAL TRADE. A table is publish- 
ed in the Miners’ Journal showing the quantity of anthra- 
cite coal sent to market from the diferent regions in 
Pennsylvania, from the commencement of the trade in 
1820 to 1842, together with the annual increase and con- 
sumption. In the year 1520, there were only 365 tons of 
anthracite coal sent to market, which was shipped from 
the Lehigh mines. In 1830, the consumption of anthra- 
cite coal amounted to 150,000 tons. In 1841, including 
an overstock of 50,000 tons, the supply of anthracite in 
market wus 1,006,566 tons, independent of the Wilkes- 
barre coal, which was 32,917 tons for 1341. The table 
shows that there has been a steady increase annually in 
the amount of coal mined and consumed, with the ex- 
ception uf two or three seasons. Although the mining 
of qual for shipment in the Schuylkill region was cou- 
menced in 1525, five years later thau the Lehigh, there 
has been 1,057,916 tons more sent to market from the 
Schuylkill region than from all the other anthracite re- 
gions in the state combined. 


Tue JeweLs or THE Patent Orrice at Washington 
lately purluined were recovered on the 10th, while on 
their transit via Baltimore to Richmond. 


Towards Mexico ‘Texas stands in precisely: 
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IF The communication of E. L. relative to the 
amount of importations and exportations and the 
theories entertained upon the subject of the balance 
of trade, has been received and will be inserted. 


Concress. Would that we could blot out forever 
most of the proceedings that have occupied the at- 
tention of the house of representatives for the last 
few days. 
the scene there presented, fully persuaded as we are, 
that whatever nation allows its legislative body ha- 
bitually to recur to a state. of anarchy, is unquali- 
fied for the enjoyment of a permanent republican go- 
vernment. Our task however is imperative, the re- 
cord must be preserved, if it be but to furnish an ad- 
monition to those who shall succeed the present ge- 
neration. Next number will contain a condensed ac- 
count of the proceeding to which we allude. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


By the arrival of the steamer Britannia at Boston, 
on the 22d, Liverpool dates to the 4th and London to 
the 3d inst. have been received. 

A Minister Exrraorpinary—From Great BRI- 
l TAIN. 

One of the most important items of intelligence by 
this arrival, is the appointment of Lornp ASHBURTON 
as a speeial minister to the United States for the pur- 
pose of entering into negotiations for the final settle- 
ment of all difficulties between the two countries.— 
It is not probable that the position of Mr. Fox as re- 
sident minister here will be in the least affected by 
the arrival of this new diplomatist from the British 
court. This appointment cannot be regarded other- 
wise, so far as we can judge from all that has been 
published upon the subject, than as a proof that the 
present British ministry are desirous of terminating 
amicably the various unpleasant difficulties at present 
existing. The appointment of a gentleman having, 
from weighty considerations, every conceivable in- 
ducement to preserve peace between the two nations, 
interested with and possessing the confidence of com- 
mercial men every where, associated with us by fa- 
mily connections and having large landed estates here, 
cannot but be regarded as a friendly indication on the 
part of the British government. His identification 
with the great bankers, Baring & Brothers, has fur 
nished a pretext to the panic makers to surmise that 
one of the objects of his appointment is to demand in 
some form a recognition by the United States govern- 
ment, of the state debts owned in Europe. That one 


_ motive of Lord Ashburton’s visit to this country may 


ba. to look after the deep stake which Europeans have 
in the security of their investments in Amorican 
atocks, we readily admit to be probable, but that any 


_ of them seriously contemplate urging the interference 


of the general government in the premises, we do not 
believe. They have been distinctly apprized of the 
true posture of their adventures in our funds, and 
manst like ourselves, be content to keep the respansi- 
dflity where it was when they contracted: : We are 
ropared in all sincerity to welcome the new minis- 
édz.2s the harbinger of pears, perweatie™. thatha, is 
not freighted with new embarrassments. 
Vou. XI—S1a 22. 


-i he took leave. 


We grow sick at heart in contemplating i 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Great Western reached Bristol on the 16th of 


. | December, having made the voyage in thirteen days. 


The Roscius an the 15th, after a passage of eighteen 
days. The Caledonia on the 16th, in eleven days from 
Halifax. The Acadia on the 31st, in the same time. 

Parliament to meet on 3d February, and the queen 
had signified her purpose of opening the session in 


rson. 

Mr. Everett, the American minister to the court of 
London, with Mrs. Everett and family, arrived in 
Upper Grosvenor strect, from Paris, December 13. 
On Thursday, Mr. Everett proceeded to Windsor cas- 
tle, on a visit to the Queen, and on the following day 
On Wednesday, the 22d, he paid vis- 
its to members of the royal family in London. 

The cultivation of cotton in the East Indies, on the 
American system, it is said is proceeding most satis- 
factorily. One of the superintendents says, “It only 
it the means, constant application, decision, 
industry, and perseverence, to make this beautiful and 
productive country the largest producer of cotton in 
the world.” 


EUROPEAN TREATY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE.—A treaty was sigoed in London, Dec. 
20, by the Earl of Aberdeen on the part of Great 
Britain. the Count St. Aulaire on the part of France, 
Baron Schlenitz on the part of Austria, Baron Koh- 
ler on the part of Prussia, and Baron Brunow on the 
part of Russia, for the prohibition of the slave trade, 
in which it is stated the trade in slaves is declared 
piracy, and the right of search for the detection of 
violations of the treaty stipulated in the most exten- 
sive sense. A similar compact had been previously 
entered into between Great Britain and some of the 
minor powers. | 


The Liberals of the city of Dublin have determin- 
ed to bring forward lord Morpeth as a candidate for 
that city, in the place of the late amiable and lament- 
ed conservative member, Mr. West, who died last 
week, after a very short illnass. 

Tho message of president Tyler had been received 
and read with much interest and satisfaction. Its 
pacific tone caused an immediate rise in the funds. 

Tue Excueqver Brit Fravp.—The final and re- 
vised statement of E. B. Smith to the treasury is to 
the following effect: ; 

“That he was introducod so long back as 1820 to 
Rapallo, Solari, and one or two of their associates. 
That soon after, becoming entangled in accommoda- 
tion bills, he was tempted to ‘borrow’ an exchequer 
bill of £1,000, in order to raise money to meet his 
acceptances. 

“That a speculation was entered into by Rapallo 
and his friends, which, if successful, was to have ex- 
tricated all parties from their difficulties. But it 
proved most unfortunate, and plunged them into in- 
creased perplexity and trouble. 

“That apparently it lay in his power at any time to 
secrete and misapply almost any number of bills, 
wanting only the signature, and by a simple forgery 
to turn them into good and valid exchequer bills. 

“That no person of rank or public character, what- 
ever, was in any way mixed up in the transaction; the 
parties being himself, Solari, Rapallo, and another in- 
dividual, whose office was in Bassinghall street, at 
which place they used to meet and concert ther plans. 

“He believes the total amount fabrieated to be 
about £340,000; but it is doubtful whether a sum of 
£40 000 is or is not included in this total. 

«He stil} maintains that this whole amount has 
been wasted, from time to time, in gambling transac- 
tions on the stock exchange.” 

Dreaprct Raitroap Acciwent.—On the 24th ul 
timo a train of freight cars on the Great Western rail- 
way was suddenly arrested by coming in contact with 
a mass of the embankment, that had fallen upon the 
rails at the deep i, Nips the guilet. A fright- 
ful soene oecurred. engine, tender, and cars 
were dashed to atoms. Eight passengers were in- 
stantly killed, and fifteen or twenty very Hron 
some of them mortally, wounded. They were mostiy 
industrteus Jaborers and mechanics, = 7) ott 

From: the Moraiag Gtxbhibellscs (uinus 
- ÖrEOME PIIN TO. TE UniS LR 
Ashburton’s appointment has been favorably received 


in commercial circles, and given a tone of confidence 


to the holders of state stocks. His lordship‘s ap- 
poan mieni will be acceptable to the Americans, as the 

essrs. Barings have been for many years moet ex- 
tensively engaged in American affairs, and, in fact, 
the agents of the American government in monetary 
operations. His lordship is besides a eftizen of the 
great republic, and one of the largest landed proprie- 
tors, too, in the state of Pennsylvania. His talents 
as aman of business are well known. He is one of 
the largest householders in the United States, and 
lady Ashburton (late Miss Bingham) is an American 
by birth. Well versed in the history and value of 
state bonds, and of the peculiar structure of the Ame- 
rican constitution, he will be able to press upon the 
attention of the Americans the necessity of punctual 
provision for the public engagements. The Ameri- 
cans themselves are the greatest sufferers by the dis- 
tress with which their securities are looked upon, for 
they are thereby deprived of one of their principal 
means of supporting their own prosperity, and, until 
their credit fe restored, their trade and manufac- 
tures must be in a depressed condition. But a satis- 
factory arrangement of their differences with this 
country is, in the first place, absolutely necessary, as 
a prelude to the future happiness and welfare of the 
union; and this important object, we trust, will now 
be accomplished. ` 


From the Times. | 

Tt gives us much pleasure to announce that the 
right hon. Lord Ashburton, at the request of her 
majesty’s government, is about to proceed to the U. 
States on a special mission, with the object of set- 
tling all existing differences between that country 
and our own. ris lordship, who will sail in a few 
weeks, had been asked to undertake this service and 
had consented to do so, before the president’s mes- 
sage had been received, so that the mission in ques- 
tion, whatever be its character or results, has been 
had recourse to wholly irrespective of anything con- 
tained or omitted in that document. The step itself, 
we think, is a wise one, inasmuch as the introduc- 
tion of new elements of irritation contingent upon 
further delay might eventually render an amicable 
adjustment unattainable, and involve both countries 
in all the horrors of war. 


Two es are clearly demonstrated by the ap- 
pointment of this special mission: in the first place, 
that the conservative government, instead of imitat- 
ing the whigs in prosecuting a series of speculative 
political experiments are steadily addressing them- 
selves to the repair of such practical evils as, by en- 
gendering a want of mercantile confidence, operate 
injariously upon British commerce; and, secondly, 
that Sir R. Peel’s ministry is intent, by all practica- 
ble means, upon maintaining the blessings of peace. 

Neither must it be supposed that Lord Ashburton’s 
mission necessarily implies any deficiency in the in- 
structions or powers of the American mmister at 
her majesty’s court. Those instructions and pow- 
ers, we have no reason to doubt, are of a plenary 
order; while, from a known discretion and ability of 
Mr. Everett, as well as from the very short period 
during which his excellency has been in this coun- 
try, the presumption is, that, for various satisfactory 
reasons, it has appeared that the disputed points be- 
tween America and ourselves had better he entirely 
committed to Lord Ashburton and the Washington 
cabinet. The appointment of a special ambassador 
from this country is, of itself, a piece of marked re- 
spect to the United States government, which can 
hardly fail of being duly apprecieted, and of paying 
the way for an amicable negotiation. ; The selection 
of Lord Ashburton for this delicate mission seems to 
us, upon the whole, to be deserving of commenda- 
tion. His lordship is, by universal acknowledgment, 
the prince of British merchants. 

FRANCE. 

The ministry have triumphed largely in the house 
of deputies, M. Sauzet being elected. president 
129 over M. Lamartine, and .of 84: over: ‘both: 
Lamartine and M. Odillow Barrot = ow: o © ruag 
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The whole of the persons ac or 

part in the attempt to assassinate the royal duke, a 
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well as those charged with being concerned inthe. The cortes of Spain were opened with great pomp 
complot in which the attempt is said to have origi-' st Madrid on the 26th December. Fhe young queeñ 
nated, have beep found guiity, with the-exception of and regent were present—the queen seated on the 
Prioul. throne, the regent on the right a degree lower. The 

Quenisset, the principal, Colombier, the owner of i president of the council handed the speech to the 


the wine shop, and Just Brazier are condemned to ' queen, which she passed to the regent, who read it. 


been carried out to sea, were compelled to commence 
a disastrous retreat through a country consisting en- 
tirely of mountain, forest, and defile. 

With the exception of two thousand, who escaped 
to Anapa, the whole of thirty thousand were killed 


death. Dufour, having no doubt confessed, is sen- | 
tenced to tation for life, with Augustus Petit and | 
Jarrasse. io and Mallet are sentenced to fif- ; 
teen years detention; Launois and Boucheron to ten 
years. Dupoty is condemned to five years detention, 
and Bazin undergoes the same sentence. Bouzet, 
Considere, Martin, Fougeray, and Prioul are acquit- | 
ted. Jt is understood that the life of Quenisset will 
be spared. 

The conviction of Dupoty was considered as a vio- 
lent attack upon the freedom of the press. 

The king of the French opened the session of the 


tor made prisoners; such are the accounts received 
It is much taken up with local questions, the state of ‘from Trebizond. Further details of this tremen- 
the roads and bridges—of the means of education—of dous disaster of the Russians are eagerly expected. 
the proposed law for abolishing the fueros of the TURKEY AND THE EAST. 

Basque provinces—for reforming the judiciary and| By the Levant mail, we have advices from Con- 
rendering judges independent. But it is a remarka- | stantinople to the 27th, Alexandria to the 25th, 
ble speech from a Spanish throne. As to European : Smyrna to the 29th, and Athens to the 30th Nov. 
nations, it speaks of the relations with all as friendly. | The armaments continue at the Porte without any 
There is no specific allusion to the United States.— i rational cause being assigned for such demonstra- 
Treaties have heen made with the republic of Equa- ' tions. Jealousy of Greek intrigue, and 2 vague ap- 
dor, Uraguay and Chili, and with the other republics | prehension of the future, appear to be the only mo- 
not yet recognised the same conduct will be adopted. ' tives for the sultan indulging in so much unnecessa- 


Apartments were preparing for the reception o 
chambers on the 27th ult. with the following speech | the infante Don Francisco and his family. 
from the throne: It was expected thut the municipal elections both 
“Gentlemen peers and deputies: Since the close of in Madrid and in the provinces would be carried by 
org eg psi perl fear tc 
I hava concluded with the emperor of Austria, the | was said to be extremely liberal, and no doubt was | 
queen of Great Britain, the king of Prussia, the em- | entertained that it would meet the approbation of the | 
peror of Russia, a convention which concentrates the | cortes. Several other bills, equally important, were 
common infention of the powers to maintain the, also on the point of receiving the sanction of the ca- 
peace of Europe and consolidate the repose of the Ot- | binet; and among them was one relative to the cot- 
toman empire. fons of Catalonian manufacture, and another regulat- ; 
“The great burdens imposed upon the country have j ing the corn trade. 
Fare Weary Wvely wih that's belanealahoald bare |: “Ties French Joan ds onii ST TAV 
ave been my liv is e French journals contain a letter from Vienna 
been immediately established betwen the expendi- stating that Pe commercial and financial crisis 
tures and revenues of the state. This is the result having compelled the undertakers of rail roads to! 
which we must now prepare, and you will achieve: inform government that they must either suspend or 
without weakening our ‘militury organization, and : delay their Jabors, the Austrian cabinet, which at- 
balan tia paca neo of those works which taches the highest importance to the termination of | 
are to increase nationa) prosperity. the rail road between Trieste and the Danube, has! 
“A project of a law will be presented to you for | come to the decision to aid the contractors. A dis- | 
constructing the principal lines of a great system of arming has consequently been ordered on a great | 
rail roads, calculated to ensure those rapid and viral | scale. Thirty thousand horses are immediately to be | 
communications with all parts of our territory which | disposed of, and the sums arising from this sale, and | 
will prove a source of force and riches to the nation. | from others connected with the disarming, are to be | 
“I am endeavoring, at the same time, by negotia-! exclusively applied to public works, but especially 
tions prudently conducted, to extend our commercial to rail roads. 
oy pape Pud opan ieee markets for the productions poe ADOIERS EEE 
ol our soi and OF ou : ; rie, it is satd. ts to be constituted a vice-royals | 
F oe yea sia paiso a render it stable i | ty, and the duke de Nemours to be made vice-roy. 
ruitful at the same time. ave reason to reckon; The French minister of war has received from ' 
that it will not be disturbed, receiving from all the j general Bugeaud a despatch, dated Algiers, Decem- 
powers the most amicable assurances. ber 6, containing the intelligence that seven tribes on 
“I have taken measures to prevent any external’ the banks of the Tafna have been sent to the mouth 
complication from disturbing ihe security of our Af- pet that river to convey their chiefs to Oran. This 
rican possessioni. Our brate solien ae pureuing aie waa geet R the EET ee i 
that lan enceforth and forever French, t e m on mpourre, c i 
coure of their noble labors, in which I am happy | Oran, who, with General Mustapha and one hundred | 
that my sons have had the honor of concurring. Our j native cavalry, had gone to meet these new allies at 
perseverance shall complete the work undertaken by ; a distance of twelve leagues from that town. 
our courageous army, and France will introduce into| Colonel Tempourre, had also sent word that Ben 
ia her eivilizat Hammedi, Abd-el-Kader’s kalifa at TI had 
Algeria her civilization as the consequence of her| Hammedi, -el-Nader’s kalifa at ilemcen, ha 
glory. been completely defeated by Ali Yamani, who is 


‘ a) : allied tọ the French, and had been forced to retire 
EED AE S e E towards the frontier of Morocco with only 250 horse- 


administratton, will be presented to you immediately. FRA Sot A E ba A EE ie ean 

“Whatever may be the burdens of our situation, | their homes; that all his baggage had been pillaged, 
France would support them without ditliculty if fac-| as had also been the town of Tlemcen, by the Arabs, 
tion did not unceasingly obstruct the course of her) and that this place had been completely evacuated 
powerful activity. I will not dwell upon the intrigues by Abd-e-Kader’s adherents. General Bugeaud 
and crimes of the factious, but let us not forget gen- | hag sent word from Mascara that the Beni Orcloaf 
tlemen, that it is that which debars our country from | and thé Beni Zerouet, on the right bank of the 
fully enjoying all the blessings which Providence has Chelif, near its mouth, were in open revolt against 
couferred upon it, and which retards the develop-| the Emir. 


ment of that legal and pacific liberty which France} General Changarnier had made another sortie 


has at last achieved, and of which I make it my glory | from Blidah into the Atlas, and had brought in some | 


to ensure her the possession. 


prisoners and cattle. All the Sahel, or hilly coun- 


«We shall follow up the task, gentlemen. My go-| try between Algiers and the Metidja, was perfectly | 


yernment will do ite duty. It will maintain every | tranquil—natives continued to come over to the 


where and constantly the authority of the laws, and; French in Algiers, and some had reported that Ben | 


cause them to be respected, as it will respect them | Salem had been againdefeated by Ben Diaf, kalifa of 


ry expense. Kosrew Pasha is living ina retired 
manner, and apparently is not desirous of again en- 
tering into the councils of the Porte. 

Selim Pasha, with an army of 3,000 men, has 
forcibly pacified the Maronites of Lebanon; but the 
Druses retired into the mountains and defied him. 

The chief features of the advices brought by the 
Levant mail were the change of ministry at Constan- 
tinople and the appointment of Izzet Mehemet pasha 
to be grand vizier in succession to Raouff pasha.— 
Accounts from Athens had reached Malta, announce- 
ing that the king of Greece had declined the media- 
tion of the three powers to whom the porte had ad- 
dressed complaints, declaring himself the head of an 
independent state. It was rumored thatthe Turkish 
fleet would direct its course towards Greece in a few 
days. 

The Journal of Smyrna of the 9th ult. announces, un- 
der date Beyrout the Ist, that the energetic measures 
taken by the Turkish authorities had put an end to 
the calamities with which Syria was visited during 
the lasttwo months. Reschid pasha, at the head of 
a strong Ottoman force, had arrived at Zable, in time 
to prevent the victorious Christians from resorting to 
cruel reprisals against the Druses, and to repress all 
further hostile movements on either side. 

Troops sent from Damascus replaced in that posi- 
tion those commanded by Reschid pasha, part of 
which occupied Deirel-Kamar, and the rest returned 
to Beyrout. The pasha of Damascus succeeded in 
saving the Christians of that city from the fury of the 
Mussulman population. Detachments of troops pa- 
trolled the streets day and night, and manintainied | pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

Several Mussulmen, convicted of having burnt two 
Greek churches, had been sentenced to the galleys, 
and to the payment of the costs of their reconstruc- 
tion. The Greek patriarch having interceded in fa- 
vor of the offenders, had obtained a remission of the 
first part of the sentence. On the 23d November, an 
English war steamer reached from Malta, with orders 
for the British to evacuate Syria. All the officers, 
detached here and there throughout the country, had 
in consequence been immediately recalled. 

The park of artillery landed from the fleet, and the 
rest of the materiel was already partly re-embarked, 
and the final evacuation was to talc place on the 4th. 
The English station before Beyrout was to consist of 
only two steamers and a frigate. The French had a 
brig and a corvette on the coast, and the Austrians a 
corvette. The latter, however, were expecting 
another vessel of war, with M. de Adelbourg, sew 
consul general of Austria in Beyrout, on board. 

From Egypt we learn that the new tariff of duties 
has been put in force in Cairo, which authorises the 
exaction of 9 per cent. interior duty on exports, and 
2 per cent. interior duty on imports, whilst an addi- 
tional 3 per cent. import and cxport duty must be 
paid at Alexandria. 

“The cotton crop of Jast year,” says a correspon- 
dent, ‘has been very small in consequence of the 
great devastation of the Nile, and it is expected that 


itself. Your loyal support will aid me. In enlighten- 
ing the country with persevering sincerity with re- 
gard to its true jnterest, we shall strengthen hy its 
support, and by our union keep entire, the sacred de- 
site of order and public Jiberties which the charter 
as confided tous. Future generations will reap the 
fruit of our endeavors, and the gratitude of our country 
will be our recompense.” 
SPAIN. 
Intelligence has been received from Madrid. By 
a decree, the oh had suppressed the whole ca-. 
valry of the royal guard, the officers of which all be- 
longed to noble families. These corps are to be re- 
placed by two regiments of infantry and two of ca- 
valry, to which very significant names had been given; ' 
the first were called the regiments of the constitution ' 
and Espana, and the others of Sagunto and Pavia. It' 
had been resolved that, hereafter, the guard of the 
palace should be eatrusted in turn to the different 


corps of the garrison. 


: s f ' i i h more abundant, 
El Mokrani, who is the chief the Medjana, and alli- that of this year will not be muc 
ed to the French. Lieutenant Pelle had returned to ia. $ p 640 b er Hes a T o r 
Algiers from a razzia among the tribes of the east. | 125% Ear: 20,040 Dales Nave gm hie gtd age 


: to Marseilles, and 16,389 to Trieste; and there oaly 
ea killed $0°Kabyice: aneeprand 1,900 -catie and now remain in store about 1,500 bales more. Only a 


tton h t arrì in Alex- 
RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. few bales of the new cotton have yet arrived in Alex: 


in 99 
Intelligence had been received at Constantinople, saana: 
by way of Trebizond, of a victory gained by the | ee 
Circassians over the Russians; the most signal and NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
decisive, it is said, that has occurred since‘ the be- 
ginning of the war. 


A] pediti : Eth Ñ r TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
arge ex ion, consisting of thirty thousan i 
men, had been disembarked on the coast, with a Tne Trape or the Laxes. The Buflo Commer- 


view of destroying the grain, which had been col- cial Advertiser of the 20th repeats the request that PR 
Jected by the Gin dines after the harvest, when a will do justice to the statements they have made with 
ron etl, suddenly risen drove the ships from | a view of correcting the errors which they attribute 
a Aaa: to General TaLLmaDear, but which as is shown in the 
The Circassians, availing themselves of the oppor- í 5 
fiercely on every side, and the | communieation which we insert below from the gen- 


tunity, assailed them 
Rawikea, anpateied from their stores; whieh bad | tleman, ought to be attributed, if they exist, not te 
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General Tallmadge, but to Mr. Woodbury, the late se- to gain credence, for public tables containing such 
cretary of the treasury, from whose official report to seeming discrepances, and representing the village of 


congress Mr. Tallmadge derived the statements which 
are objected to as erroneous. 


t 


Cape Vincent as having entered in 1839 more vessels 
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“From the Rochester Democrat. 
i CANAL NAVIGATION—FLOUR, &c. 
' The canal being closed, very little has been done 


i than New York, and more than double the numberof in flour or wheat the past week. By reference to 


Boston. So too, the tables 1840 of “entrances” and 


our canal collector’s books, we find the quantity that 


In the Register of the 15th inst. the first one pub- ; “clearances” omit certain known “‘districts”—Buffalo has gone east this year is much less than last. Say 


lished after receiving the Buffalo paper containing 
their statements and remarks in relation to this sub- 


entire, for the purpose of eliciting the truth. What-; were not to be relied upon as an accurate statement 


ever and wherever truth be, to that our allegiance 


is first due, and so far as is in our power that obliga- ties to the “Britis 


| 


tion shall be fulfilled. Our publication has had the | 


desired effect, by calling forth the explanation which 
follows from General Tallmadge, but which, as it re- 


est, we place under the caption of 
FOREIGNERS AVAILING OF OUR FREE TRADE SYSTEM 
TO MONOPOLIZE ALL TRADE. 


New Yonx, January 19th, 1842. 
To the editor of ‘Niles’ National Register.” 

Sm: The agent for your Register, a few dayssince, 
showed to me the paper of January 15, containing 
your remarks with extractsfrom the Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser, of 29th ult., in relation to the address 
delivered by me at the American Institute, in Octo- 
ber last. The extract from the Buffalo Advertiser, 
says—‘‘general Tallmadge makes the following state- 
ment, professing to be derived from the documents 
sent to congress second March, 1841—showing the 
‘tonnage and vessels which entered the United States 
in 1840.” 

“The commerce and navigation on the western 
Jakes exhibit acase yet more extraordinary: 


Kake Ontario. Vessels. onnage. 
American, 599 63,517 
British, 1,011 215,080 

Lake Erie. 

Detroit—American, 7 593 
s British, 155 12,000 | 


Buffalo, Cleveland and other places seem to be omit- 
ted, and the tables are too imperfect to state the com- 
merce of. the Upper Lakes.” 

Your extract cuntinues; “the figures here given 
for number of vessels, must of course be intended for 
entrances. 

“Now what docs this statement mean? Is it pre- 
tended, in the face and eyes of facts, that the com- 
merce of Lake Erie is almost entirely in the hands of 
the British and carried on in British vessels? The 
reverse of this is known to be the case by every man 
of common intelligence, who has ever heard of the 
commercial transactions of our western waters !! ”— 
This is very true, and therefore, general Tallmadge, 
declared the tables, besides the omission of Buffalo, 
Cleveland and other places, to be too imperfect to 
state the commerce of the Upper Lakes. 

Your extract continues “to show the glaring error 
of general Tallmadge’s statement with regard to the 
business of Detroit, we give the amount of tonnage, 
registered at Detroit, for the year 1839—all Ameri- 
can vessels—derived from an official source. There 
were 22 steamboats, 36 schooners, 8 sloops, l brig 
and 1 ship, with an aggregate tonnage of 7,472 tons. 
The return of 1840 must shew an increase of this ro- 
sult. So much for the “7” entrances of American 
vessels, with the grand total of “593” tons produced 
by their aggregated business! ” 

Was there ever, such an unworthy perversion of 
an address, giving a table from a public document, 
sent to congress 2nd March, 1841? The omission of 
Buffalo and other places pointed out, and the table 
declared to be too imperfect to state the commerce 
of the Upper Lakes. Yet your extract has the assu- 
rance to call it “general Tallmadge’s statement;” and 
speaks the same strain of his “glaring errors;” in his 
desire to make out his case.” 

This bold denial, is evidently without any refer- 
ence to the table, 2nd March 1841. It is now before 
me. It was read at the public meeting, and it now 
is to be read; page 273 of Ma Woodbury’s report 
from 1840, as follows: 


No. Vessels. Tonnage. 


1840. 
Entered—American, 7 593 
“ Foreign, 152 12,310 
Cleared—A merican, 68 4,186 
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Foreign, 119 6,370 
In a like table of the commerce of the Jakes for 


1839—page 278—280. It is stated 
Detoi—American, No. 43. Tonnage, 2,206 
Foreign, “ 39, “s 2,462 
In the same table is the following— 
New York—American, 1579 
Cape Vi ae 1889—the same Cape Vin- 
eent is stated 1840 “ 551. It will be difficult 


i : ' tion. The tables do not purport to give the coasting In 1840 is 
lates also to another and more general topic of inter-! irade: purpo § g 


creek in particular, or any other districts on Lake 


Erie, within the state of New York. Thgse and sev- | 
à : ; eral other like circumstances, induced a belief that: In 1840, 
ject, we inserted the article from that paper almost: errors had crept into some of the tables, and they In 184], 


of the commerce of the lakes; especially as they set 
down the commerce of the lakes and the Atlantic ci- 
American colonies” as much less 
than the apparent and believed amount and shipments 
of American produce to Canada alone. 

The object and the inquiry is after correct informa- 


but only to set down the coasting tonnage.— 
Perhaps all may be correct, and “‘all discord, be har- 
mony, rightly understood.” But the local press would 


and coasting trade. 


The American Institute, has long been desirous to: 


obtain correct tables of commerce and especially of 
the western lakes. About a year ago, at the instance 
of one of its members, a request was made, through 
“the Times and Star” newspaper, asking the western 
press tocollect and give the statistics of the lakes; and 
suggesting as a reason the supposed imperfections of 
the public tables. It is only when objections are 
urged against American produce, veing diverted to 
British channels, to aggrandize a rival power, that 
certain presses in America ean be aroused into action, 
and then in active vituperation. 

The published address professes to be “a summa- 
ry report,” and certainly is known to a very nume- 
rous audience to be only about one-third of the spok- 
en address. Yet the report sufficiently, and distinct- 
ly states the supposed imperfections of the secreta- 
ry’s tables; and then proceeds in nearly two pages to 
conjecture the amount of the diverted trade, from 
circumstances; from hearsay; from public rumor; 
from mercantile letters; from the alleged sudden rise 
of tolls on the Welland canal from £12 to £50,000 
—and all confirmed by a corresponding decrease of 
the tonnage and tolls of the New York canals. All 
this is withheld, by the paper from which you “‘ex- 
tracted;” while it seizes upon one of the conjec- 
tures; as to the Welland canal, and says it is not 
well founded. If either, or all of the circumstances 
or conjectures above suggested are found ineorrect, 
it may vary the proportion, but will not effect the 
principle urged: the diverted trade. 

Mark the following; stated from the table of the 
New York canals—and which is omitted in the re- 
ported address. 

1835 Freight. Tons. 753,191 Tolls. $1,548,986 
1836 as “696,347 ss 1,614,336 
1837 “ « 611,787 i 1,292,623 


This decrease of freight and tolls, followed the 
loss of our West India trade, under our diplomatic 
agreement. British regulations to cherish her car- 
rying trade, at the same time began, to divert Ame- 
rican produce by the Canadas and the Welland ca- 
nal; and notwithstanding the opening of other com- 
munications into the Jakes, and the new settlements 
and greatly increasing productions and commerce of 
the west, the freight on the New York canal had 
not regained in 1840 the amount from which it fell 
in 1835. 


To appreciate the importance of the lake trade, it 
must be rememoered, they extend in land, more than 
2,000 miles; and into vallies and a country unequal- 
led in fertility, and presenting a sea coast upon the 

merican side of the lakes, nearly equal in extent 
to that upon the Atlantic. It is known, the Welland 
canal claims more than a moiety of the produce 
which once floats on the lakes. One of the topogra- 
phical engineers, in a report April 20, 1841, states 
the wheat imported from American ports as 2,310,000 
bushels: and he adds, “indeed such an impulse has 
been given to the Canadian trade, that the wharves 
and storehouses, hitherto in use at Kingston, were 
last year found totally inadequate, and property was 
piled upon the wharves and covered with temporary 
sheds. Vessels laden with produce, after being de- 
tained three weeks and upwards, Mai tune turn 
at the wharves, finally came over to Oswego and 
landed their cargoes.” 


We knew that the British had obtained much of 
the carrying trade of American produce, and were de- 
sirous to bring this fact to the attention of our go- 
vernment, but we did not before know we were also 
furnishing our ports and storehouses, to give facili- 
ties to take the carrying trade of American produce 
to British vessels. 


The following table may further illustrata and 
will afford materials for useful reflection. 


cleared from, and passing here 


Bols Bush. wheat. 

1,247,524 976,067 

1,025,962 349,099 
Deficiency in °41, 221,562 629,968 


| The greater part of this deficiency has occurred 
since the Ist of October, as the quantity received at 
: Schenectady, West Troy and Albany from Ist Octo- 
ber to close of navigation 


Bbls. flour. Bush. wheat. 
797,053 628,502 
In 1841, 594,361 407,771 
Deficiency in 1841, 203,692 220,731 


oblige the public to give statistics of both the foreign , Allow that it takes 4, bushels of wheat to make a 


barrel flour, and the deficiency at tide water since 1st 
‘October is equal to 252,743 barrels flour.” 
| The known customary prices of transportation 
‘from Buffalo to tide water is one dollar per barrel of 
'which 34 cents, or on this parcel $85,932 62 is for 
canal tolls. Thus exhibiting a public loss at tide 
i water, on this one item of flour, diverted to British 
‘markets of $252,743. It would have required, to have 
removed this flour to New York, 527 sloops of eizhty 
‘tons each, carrying 480 barrels each: and four hands 
to each sloop, would have given.employment to 2,091 
,seamen. Assuming that this amount of flour had 
arrived at New York, it would have required for its 
exportation 70 ships of 300 tons each, each carrying 
3,600 barrels; and employed 700 seamen. The Bri- 
tish understand these results and wisely frame their 
commercial measures accordingly. The falling off 
of this one month, in this single article of flour, il- 
lustrates the injurious effects of the trade of the 
lakes, diverted into British channels. The merchants, 
the labourers, ship builders, indeed every condition 
of life, and above all, the employment and nursery 
for our seamen are injuriously effected. The advan- 
tages of the return cargoes are lost—the prosperity 
of the country and the strength of the nation are es- 
sentially impaired. The ship building at New York 
is yearly decreasing, and many of her vesscls are ly- 
ing without employment at our docks. 
n 1839, N. York built 106 vessels tonnage 17,951 
1840, s ieee eee es 13,786 
I was aware, that the declaration in the appress 
“That there was an alarming and ruinous increase of 
‘American commerce in foreign vessels” would occasion 
surprise. But it is not on this account, the less true. 
The tonnage of vessels which entered the U. States 
in 1840 is 
American vessels numbers 7,211 tonnage 1,576,946 
Foreign ot “4,571 712,363 
Thus shewing one-third of the American com- 
merce, in number of vessels and tonnage is in foreign 
bottoms; and principally under the British flag. Mark 
its rapid advance!! 


In 182] the British tonnage was 55,188 and the 
American tonnage was 765,098. Thus showing the 
proportion of British vessels which entered the U. 
States was 7 1-5th (seven one-fifth), per cent. com- 
pared with the American tonnage employed in the 
foreign trade of the United States. In the year 1835 
this proportion was increased to 39 percent. Tn the 
year 1840, the proportion of the foreign commerce 
was about 46 per cent. ; 

The trade between the U. States and the British 
colonies presents some startling facts. I quote from 
an able writer. 


“The British tonnage cleared from American ports 
for the British colonies in 1824, °25 and 26, was 
51,800 tons: the American tonnage cleared for the 
same ports during the same period, was 477,100 tons, 
LF Being more than nine times as much!! ‘jhe British 
tonnage cleared from the American ports, for the 
colonies during the years 1837, '38 & °39, was greate 
than the American tonnage, and exceeded 1,235,000 
tons! being an increase cf more than twenty-two hundret 
and eighty per cent: while our increase during the same 
por d was only about one hundred and fifty pa 
cent. n 


H 
_ Again—“Io the year 1830 when this treaty wen 
into operation, the total amount of British tonna 
cleared from all the ports of the United States for fa 
reign poris was 89,800 tons. The American tonnag 
cleared for foreign ports the same year was 971.80) 
tons; being nearly eleven times as much as the Britis 
tonnage. In 1839 the British tonnage cleared for fa 
reign ports, was 491,500 tons!! Being equal to oni 
third of the total amount of American tonnage, cleat 
ed fcr foreign ports; and shewing an inc: ease of fay 
huncred aud forty-seven per cent, in the British tonn 


im 


+ 
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while our own increase of tonnage during the same 
peetod, was only filty-two percent.” 
The poct says— 
“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours 
And ask them what report they bore.” : 
The second act passed by the first congress 17&9— 
secured to the tonnage of our merchants a monopoly 
of the China trade; and gave paramount advantages 
in all other foreign trade, by discriminative duties. 

A pound of hyson tea, imported in a foreign vessel, 
. paid twenty-five cents more duty, than in an American 
i vessel. The same act allowed a discount of ten per 

cent. on the duties upon goods imported in American 
vessels. 

The thirdact of the same congress fixed a duty of 
six cents per ton on American vessels, and all foreign 
vessels fifty cents. : 

To exclude foreign vessels from the coasting trade, 
they were subjected to a duty of fifly cents per ton, 
for every voyage; American vessels, paid sir cents 
per ton, only once a year. 

Such were the principles of protection estab- 
lished by the fathers of the revolution and enacted 
the first session of congress on the organization of 
the new government. The consequence of this sys- 
tem, has been the possession of the whole of the 
coasting trade: and for a time an increase of Ameri- 
can tonnage unexampled in the history of naviga- 
tion. In 1816, the province of Nova Scotia passed 
an act intending to secure the trade in plaster of 
Paris to British vesgls. It became known here in 
February 1817, that the royal assent had been given 
. tothe act. On motionof Rufus King 17th February 

1817, congress instructed the committee on foreign 

relations to “report measures, to regulate the impor- 

tation of plaster of Paris, and to countervail the regu- 

lations of any other nation injurious to our own, re- 

lating to that trade.” A bill was reported and pass- 

ed in the house; when sent tothe senate, read three 

times, passed there with amendments, returned to the 

house; concurred in, and became a law in one day. 
- The hostile measure was effectually and decisively 
¥ COUNTERVAILED. 


In 1818, and with almost equal celerity, an act 
was passed, prone ng the entry into our ports, of Bri- 
tish vessels, arriving from places from which American 

’ vessels were excluded. It is due to the memory of Ru- 
fus King, to say he was an efficient actor in passing, 
and in truth the parent of the bills of 1817 and 1818. 

The spirit, which had sustained us in the recent 
war, for ‘‘free trade and sailors’ rights” had not then, 
become extinct. But a shade “has come over us:” 
and mark the consequence. In the year 1815, the 
“‘yegistered tonnage” of American vessels engaged in 
foreign trade was 854,294 tons. The acts of i789 and 
1818, with the system and the spirit to countervail, 
which created them, have passed away. The report 
of the treasury table No. 17 shews the registered ton- 
nage for 1839 to be 834,244 tons (any alledged cor- 
rections of the account will not vary the result).— 
Thus in the period of twenty-four years since 1815 
our population has been doubled; the system of our 
commercial regulations has been altered; and the 
“registered tonnage” of American vessels in foreign 
trade has usually been lower and in 1839 continued 
fallen off 20,000 tons in its amount. 

In 1815 the ‘coasting trade” “enrolled” 513,833 tons. 

“ 1839 “ 66 “a “a 1,262,234 « 

Thus shewing an increase of nearly treble in its 
amount of tonnage. The system of its protection, 
established in 1789 has been continued, and foreign 
vessels have been excluded. 

The scheme of giving a free trade, to those who 
deny it to us and refuse reciprocity; and the sympathy 
of foreigners and their agents that we shall not “‘burthen 
the many for the benefit of the few,” had not found ad- 
mittance into the coasting trade. The contrast pre- 

- sented in the table of the treasurer will best illus- 
trate the experience of the past and afford wisdom 
for the future. The “registered” and “enrolled” 
and “licensed tonnage” for 1839, together amount to 
2,096,478 tons. It is from this total that our Ameri- 
can navigation and commerce are represented as 
prosperous. 

The augmentation of our commerce and naviga- 
tion in foreign vessels can never increase our naval 
strength. The surrender of the transportation of 
American produce to British vessels may a ndize 
a naval rival; but will not foster a carrying trade, 
and a nursery for American seamen. Such mea- 
sures can never prepare this country to assert its 
rights, and maintain its independence against a col- 
lossal and gigantic power,—the like of which the 
world has never witnessed;—not even in the days of 
Roman despotism. 

It was asked in the British parliament why certain 
commercial adv | had been aHowed to Prussia; 
which were refused to Amèrica? ‘The answer was 
that English goods found their way on to the conti- 
neat through Prussia: and from her situation, no harm 


| 


hd 


could come from her; but the United States by their 


increasing navigation were becoming dangerous; and 
must be kept down. 

The duke of Wellington, it is said was not long 
since asked, if it was probable there would be a war 
with the Ugited "States? He replied, the lime is not 
yet?! when that comes it will be a big war: we must pre- 
pare for il, first!!! 

To aie to meddle with the English carrying 
trade, would be with her, a cause of war. Her com- 
mercial regulations are intended to secure her own 
carrying trade, and to supplant that of other nations, 
to cherish her commercial marine as a nursery for 
seamen, and to build up her naval strength. Such 
are the measures of English preparation for a crisis 
in affairs. 

Allowing a free trade and an open commerce to 
nations, which refuse us a reciprocity; an empty 
raring and repudiation with a strict observance of 
party discipline; and a congress, busied in taking 
“yeas and nays” on questions of order and motions to 
‘adjourn, seems to be the measures of American pre- 
paration, for the support and the defence of this coun- 


try? i 


The past character of ‘Niles’ Register” pledges it 
to the cause of truth, and its zealous support of all | 
measures for the public prosperity. This question of , 
the carrying trade of our produce and the ruinous 
increase of American commerce in foreign vessels is 
one of immense moment. It is left with you. 
I am very respectfully yours, &e. 
JAMES TALLMADGE. 


SS EE ATI EET 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


NEW YORK. 


Finances OF THE state. We have before us the 
annual report of hon. John A. Collier, comptroller of 
the finances of this state, and a more clear, straight- 
forward, admirable document never emanated from 
that office. It is a fitting counterpart of governor 
Seward’s message. We condense the most import- 
ant facts set forth in the report. [NM Y. Tribune. 

1. Debt of the state of New York. 


For what contracted. Payable. Total amount. 
Erie & aia ta canal, (old) 1845 = $2,021,037 25 
Oswego can 1846 421,304 00 
Cayuga and Seneca canal 1846-9 237,000 00 
Crooked Lake canal 1850 120,000 00 
Chemung canal 1850-60 430,292 23 
Chenango canal 1845 2,402,535 66 
Oneida Lake canal and river 1850-60 100,000 00 
Total of outstanding debt for complet- 

ed works 5,732,169 14 


Erie canal enlargement 
Black River canal 
Genesee Valley canal 


1854-60 6,941,119 29 
1850-60 1,076,706 23 
1855-60 2,556,379 82 


Total of stocks issued for unfinished 


works $10,574,205 34 
Add debt for completed works 5,732,169 14 
Debt of the general fund 1,255,193 43 


$17,561,567 91 

On which the annual interest is 89,018 06 

The aggregate of state stocks loaned to rail road 

and other a ounae companies up to the close of 
the last fiscal year (Sept. 30, 1841) was as follows: 


Delaware and Hudson canal $300,000 
New York and Erie rail road 2,100,000 
Ithaca and Owego rail road 315,700 
Canajoharie and Catskill rail road 200,000 
Auburn ane Syracuse rail road 200,000 
Auburn and Rochester rail road 200,000 
Hudson and Berkshire rail road 150,000 
Corning and Blossburg rail road 70,000 
Tonawanda rail road 100,000 


Long Island rail road 100,000 


Total of loans of state credit $4,235,700 
On which the annual interest is 220,086 50 


All these companies have paid promptly their in. 
terest, except the Ithaca and Owego, and Canajoha- 
rie and Catskill, which failed todo so in July last, 
and the state was compelled to make good the defici- 
ency. The aggregate of the loan to both of these 
companies is $515,700, and the annual interest there 
on $24,486 50. The Ithaca and Owego is completed 
at a cost of $570,000, and the state has a first lien on 
the same, as also on the Catskill and Canajoharie, of 
which twenty-six miles are completed and in opera- 
tion. It is believed that the state will ultimately lose 
nothing by the Ithaca and Owego, and probably not by 
the other. The state stocks were mainly issued to 


each hy hon. A. O: Flagg, (late'regency comptroller), |' 


under a law directing him to do so, upon proper proof 
that a larger amount of their own means had been 


previously expended upon the works by each com- 
puny. 

The first loans to an incorporated company were 
those made to the Delaware and Hudson canal com- 
pany in 1827 and 1829, by regency legislatures, upon 
a report from Silas Wright, jr. chairman of the canal 
committee; the latter loan recommended and approv- 
ed by gov. Van Buren. These loans fall due in 1846 
and 1847, and will doubtless be reimbursed by the 
company. In 1834 an act authorsing a loan of the 
state credit of six millions—four millions to the city 
banks and two millions to individuals—was recom- 
mended by Gov. Marcy, and passed by u strict party 
vote, (the whigs against it), but it was not carried 
into effect. In 1838 a similar loan to the banks, for 
public relief, of $7,500,000 of state stocks, was re- 
commended by Gov. Marcy, and passed by the Van 
Buren senate, but rejected by the whig assembly. 
Total of state stocks issued as above $17,561,567 91 
Add total of temporary loans, 30th 

1,855,000 00 


September 
515,700 00 


Stocks issued to defaulting rail roads 
Total of state debt $19,932,267 91 
Deduct the amount of old Erie and 
Champlain canal debt, for which 
funds have been provided and are 
now in deposite 2,021,037 25 


Leaves the actual debt of the state $17,911,230 66 


Interest on the whole canal debt 832,922 &7 
Do. onthe debt of the general fund 62,294 99 
And of the non-paying rail roads 24,486 50 
Total annual interest $919,704 36 
Annual interest on the rail road stocks 
other than the non-paying 195,600 00 


Revenues cf the canal fund for 1841. 
From tolls on the canals $1,988,000 


Interest on investments, water rents, &c. "140,940 
Total canal revenue for 1841 $2,128,960 
Canal expenditures. 
Interest on loans $801,683 — 
Repairs and superintendence 320,366 
Canal commissioners and clerks 13,374 
Collectors, weighers, printing, &c. 62,435 
Damages allowed, &c. 64,351 
Total expenditures for 1841 $1,323,209 
Nett revenue from the canals $805,751 
From which deduct the general fund 200,000 
Clear canal surplus for 1841 $605,751 


The item of $64,851 for “damages” above is not 
properly chargeable to the annual expenditures, be- 
ing for permanent purposes. 

The nett proceeds of canal revenue (says Mr. Col- 
lier) for the past year would pay the interest upon 
all the existing debt, and the interest at six per cent. 
upon an additional debt of $10,000,000; or, if all the 
contingent liabilities of the state for loans of its cre- 
dit were now thrown upon the state, it would still 
pay the interest upon the whole debt, contribute its 
annual $200,000 toward the support of the govern- 
ment, and have about $400,000 to spare, applicable 
to carrying on the public works, or to the interest 
upon a new additional loan for that purpose of six or 
seven millions of dollars. 


MARYLAND. 
SECRETARY OF STATE—SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OP 


DELEGATES. Mr. J. C. Legrand, speaker of the 
house of delegates having been nominated as secre- 
tary of state by gov. Francis Thomas, vice Mr. Sif 


ford, of Frederick county, declined, on the 27th re- 
signed the speakership, and the hon. Daniel S. Biser 
was elected in his place. 

Librarian. Mr. J. H. T. Magruder, esq. has been 
nominated state librarian by the governor, vice David 
Ridgely, removed. Mr. Ridgely was the ffret libra» 
rian of this state, and deserves the credit of having 
brought that valuable department from non-existence 
to a depository of twelve thousand volumes. His 
leaving it will be regretted by all men who knew 
him, and the more so, as he has a large family, and 
is without resources. He never has been an active 

litician. The rule of party proscription however, 

as been brought down upon him. 


Frances. Abstract of the treasurer's report. Tho 
treasurer of the western shore, in obedience to the 
3d sec. of the act of December sesssion, 1824, 


REPORTS, 
That in the year ended Is Dec. 1841, l 
he received $927,555, 50 
And there remained in the western i 
‘shore treasury, ist Dec. 1840 58,414 88 
Making an aggregate of 985,970 36 
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Of the sums so received and amount- 
ing to 
There were for revenue ac- 
crued before year 1841 
To which add, repayments, 
- loans of 1841, special de- 
sites, state stock sold 
ke &e. =. 608,052 24 
Making 


ee eis 
Which deducted from the receipts in 
the treasury in 1841, shows this sum 
- to have been the amount of revenue 
accrued in 1841, which was receiv- 

- ed in that year, viz: 


927,555 50. 
23,787 50 


631,839 74 


295,715 76 


Of the said aggregate in the western 
. ehoro treasury in the eourse of the- - 
_ year ended, Ist Dec. 1841, amount- . 

985,970 36 


` ing to 
He disbursed that year . 894,492 03 
91, 478 33 


am. 


And there remained in the western 

- shore treasury, Ist Dec. 1841 ; 

That balance is subject to unexpended 
appropriations, the Ist Dec. 1841, to 
the amount of 

And showing the treasury to have been 
aa Ist Dec. 1841, by the sum 


195,953 26 


o 104,474 92 
To that deficiency it is proper to add 
_ the probable cost of the present 


session, which is estimated at 55,000 00 


And would make the charge for these 
accounts upon the receipts of the 


current year, 159,374 93 


-` 


ESTIMATES. 
The probable receipts in the current 
year, in virtue of subsisting laws he 


estimates at 300,000 00 


And leave applicable to the payment of 
other expenses of the current year 
The probable further demands on the 
treasury for the current year he es- 

timates at 


140,525 07 


1,317,405 57 
Leaving this balance, $1,176,880 50 
to be raised (in such manner as the ge- 
neral assembly shall direct) for the 
service of the current year to end with 
the 30th November next— 
And to it should be added, the fur- 
ther sum necessary, to pay the demands 
to be due Ist January, 1843, before 
any action of the assembly then to be 
in session, could be had to provide it, 38,603 17 


Making, . $1,215,483 67 
To supply this large sum—past legislation relies 
upon three sources. 
lst. The authority of the commissioner of loans 
by resolution No. 3 of March session 1841, to bor 
row—which remains unexecuted to the amount of 
. $217,801 97, but is considered unavailable. 


For its partial execution in the past year, com- 
mendably, zealous and active as he has been, the 
commissioner was largely indebted to the patriotic 
sensibility to the wants of the state, of some of its 
public institutions and private citizens. 


2d. The tax, by ch. 23 of March session 1841, 
directed to be levied on the property within the state 
thereby made assessable—the execution of which has 
not yet progressed so far, as to enable the treasurer 
to estimate the amount to be expected from it, either 
nominally or practically. 


. His experience however, admonishes him that, 
mot more than one-half of the amount levied, may 
be expected to come into the treasury in the year in 
which the law makes it payable therein, no matter 
-how long the day of payment may be postponed. 

- 3. The state’s distributive share, of the proceeds 
ef the public lands of the United States—of very 
wucertaim amount and receipt. 


The vain effort to fulfil with the first of those im- 
lements, such of the obligations of the state for 
‘1841, as it was intended to provide for, has been a 
‘work of arduous difficulty and deep humiliatton to 
the officers charged with it—while the burthens of 
the treasury, without any notice or reason to antici- 
te it, were materially augmented, by the entire 
ilure of the Susquehanna and Tide Water canal 
companies, to comply with their engagements. ` 
The generous confidence with which the pubtic 
‘credit was essayed in their service, without even the 
‘motive of a - stockholder, appealed strongly, no 
"doubt, yet vainly, to these companies and their mem- 
‘bers, to make any sacrifice rather than disappoint 
the just expectations of a beneficent government— 
' ' J a 
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and their failure in punctuality adds another and a 
memorable one, to the monuments before subsisting, 
of the improvidence of trusting to incorporate! 
companies, the keeping of the public honor. 


Of the four or five imposing companies, who have 
wielded the administration of millions and the co- 
operation of pre-eminent talents, and who success- 
fully solicited the confidence of the general assem- 
bly, in their promises, with emphatic solemnity, to 
pay the interest on the debts incurred at their in- 
stance and for their service, but one only, has prov- 
ed mindful of the magnitude of the trust, in that re- 
spect reposed in them. 


The rest have, in quick succession, thrown the 
burthens they sought for their own shoulders upon 
the back of a treasury already heavy laden—al- 
though in accordance with the policy of their own 
concoction, no other provision than their engage- 
ments to pay, had been made by the legislature to 
sustain them, and before any substitute had been 
prepared or could be matured. 

Bad as is the apology, and as any must be, this is 
the only one that can be made, for the suffering and 
privation to which the public creditors will be un- 
avoidably subjected. 

The treasurer indulges, no degree of indignant 
feeling or of asperity in the expression of it, that is 
not called forth, by his sense of the responsibilities 
of the department he has charge of, and which the 
events he speaks of, have alone embarrassed. 


To him, it would be a far more pleasant duty, to 
excuse than to inculpalte—and indeed, he has become 
persuaded that, all these companies, in the zeal with 
which they prosecuted their several works, and the 
excitement induced by the ardnous difficulties they 
encountered in that service—each, with human in- 
firmity, regarding the completion of its particular 
work, of paramount importance to the state and to 
the world as well as to itself—entirely lost sight of, 
the very subordinate trust to observe punctuality 
with the treasury, until it had becorhe, wholly be- 
yond their power. 


Unfortunately for the state, the most costly work 
in which she is concerned and concerned most dee 
ly has in the past year been of necessity gatirely 
a saps far short of its completion. 

_ The act of the last general assembly to provide 
its prosecution, proved to be wholly impractica- 
cle. 

Without its conditions, it must in the nature of 
things have been inoperative. Even with them, had 
they been fullfiled, it would have been of very doubt- 
ful efficacy. 


If without them, the act could have been efficient, 
the conditions were worse than useless—in that they 
required obligations of the companies concerned, to 
do what their obvious interest and the very purpose 
of their enterprises made essential to their own suc- 
cess—to give which, would have added to their diffi- 
culties if not impaired their ability—and the due ex- 
ecution of which, would have occasioned long and 
unavoidable delay, incident to the process. But in 
truth, the only reasonable nope of giving vitality to 
the law, rested upon the willingness and ability of 
the companies to comply with the conditions, in such 
manner as to give assurance that, the additional debt 
it authorised to be incurred, would in no degree add 
to the burthensof thc public treasury if it did not 
reduce them. 

Had the duties therefore, with which it charged 
the treasurer admitted of his exercising any discre- 
tion in the matter, he would have required their ful- 
filment as scrupulously and fully, as his ministerial 
charge made it imperatively incumbent on him to do. 


The other stockholders of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal company, continuc to look upon the un- 
assisted and disproportionate efforts of Maryland in 
this service, with cold and calculating complacency 
—in the belief that, necessity will oblige her to over- 


come all obstacles for their common relief. But] y 


the necessity that has no law, implies ability to exe- 
cute its mandates, and they will find that, the ability 
of the state to obey such necessity, is for the pre- 
sentat an end. Until her revenue shall be shewn to 
be adequate to the wants of her treasury, present 
and prospective, she is as helpless for the further 
rosecution of the canal, as the feeblest of its stock- 
holders Those who would undertake to supply the 
necessary labor and materials, for stock of the state 
or notes of the company convertible into it or re- 
deemable with its proceeds, would be wholly unable 
to comply with their contracts, when they found as 
they would find, that neither would raise money or 
its equivalent. , , 
To the treasurer, however, the law assigned speci- 
fic duties, précluding all discretion. © 
‘The 10th. section required him to take, satisfactory 
bonds,—not in view singly, of the sufficiency of their 
>? 
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penalties—their obligatory qualities—or their avail- 
ableness—but of all these. 

The companies respectively, tendered their corpo- 
rate bonds only, and decided that they would in no 
other way comply with the conditions of the section. ' 
The treasurer considered them in every respect un- 
satisfactory. He required, therefore, augmented pe- 
nalties—designated modifications of their tenor—that 
they should be made available for the indemnity of 
the state by liens upon their several estates in Alle- 
gany county—and that these should be shewn to be 
clear of title and unincumbered, by the certificate of 
the deputy attorney general for the county. 

The 12th section expressly required him to take 
bonds with security. The companies tendered the 
corporate bond of one of them as principal, and of 
the others as sureties. The treasurer considered such 
a compliance with this section as merely nominal, and 
required liens for these also, upon unencumbered es- 
tutes of clear title. In aid of these last bonds, he 
deemed it his duty moreover, to require additional 
security. 

No information laid before him, authorised him to 
treat their possessions in the country, if clear of title 
and unencumbered, as being to be worth more than a 
million of dollars when the canal shall have reached 
Cumberland—whereas he believed himself called 
upon to take security for, not less than a million and 
ahalf. He was plainly instructed by the act itself 
in the [0th section, to assume that “‘the canal would 
reach Cumberland, before any effective effort would 
be made by the companies to open and complete the 
séveral rail roads necessary to connect it with their 
coal mines,” and of course to see that, the security to 
be taken, was adapted to such a contingency—a con- 
tingency wherein the state must have looked alto- 
gether to these bonds, for the whole amount required 
to be secured. If liens could have been had, upon 
unencumbered estates of clear title and of the value 
of one million of dollars—this ultimate security, 
would have rendered it easy for the companies to 
have obtained, a policy or policies of insurance for 
the prompt performance of the condition of the bond 
under the 12th section, from some one or more of the 
several companies with large capitals, incorporated 
by the states for the very purpose of assuring the 
performance of contracts. 


But had all this been attained, the treasurer thinks, 
he would have had insuperable difficulty, in approv- 
ing any security likely to hav8 been obtained by the 
president and directors of the canal company from 
the contractors, in pursuance of the 8thsection. He 
certainly could not have been satisfied with the cus- 
tomary security of withholding a portion of their 
compensation—very good security he doubts not, when 
money—but utterly insufficient he thinks, when 
stock, would in effect be, the commodity withheld.— 
It would he apprehends, have been followed, if ne- 
cessary, by unavoidable evasions of the law, of which 
it was seen to be easily susceptible, and by every pos- 
sible sacrifice of the state’s securities, without any 
material or commensurate of the work. 

The canal must be, and will be finished—if not 
rightfully by the other stockholders, or from motives 
of interest and the impulses of enterprise, by the min- 
ing companies—by Maryland, so soon as she shall 
have recruited her exhausted strength. 

Adequate revenne, is now the pressing want of 
Maryland, for every purpose involving her honor or 
her interest,—and he invokes her legislature there- 
fore, to devise and adopt withoutfa moment's delay, 
such a system as will be most likely to furnish it, and 
to furnish it quickly. ; 

Private wants, beyond the necessaries of life, are 
fanciful. They grow upon ¿heir indulgence, and are 
best combatted and overcome, by stern self denial.— 
But the public wants are real and inexorable. They 
will not brook denial or delay, and are rapidly aug- 
mented by either. 

Last year, $600,000, would have saved the honor of 
the state and kept the treasury solvent through the 
ear. To comply with her obligations through the 
year 1842, she needs more than double the sum. 

Last year, she wanted additional annual revenue, 
to the amountof $600,000 only. Now, her annual 
wants are nearer $700,000. fi 

If the whole of these oe sums must be raised by 
a tax upon the property of her citizens, let the taxing 
authorities of the several counties and of the city of 
Baltimore, be forthwith directed by law, to levy for 
the service of: 1842, a dollar in the hundred—and fif» 
ty cents, annually thereafter, until further order.— 
No apprehension need be entertained, that the reve- 
nue (henan, will for the present be excessive, and it 
will at all times be an easy and a pleasant duty, tọ 
reduce the rate. 

The crisis demands of the general assembly, man- 
ly promptitude and decision, and appeals irresistably, 
to he honor and honesty of their constituents. Un- 
der the sanative action and influence of these, the em- 
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barrassment of the public finances would soon be 
found to be temporary and evanescent—the public 
burthens, be gradually and speedily reduced—the 

ublic works, be completed and disenthralled—and 
Maryland be placed, ultimately and perhaps early in 
a condition of enviable prosperi. 

The deep disgrace to ensue on ber impending insol- 
vency—the foul stain it will cast upon the hitherto 
bright and unblemished eseutcheon of our venerable 
state, must make every son of Maryland who has 
heart or conscience hang his head in shame—at home 
and abroad—here and every where—as long as it 
shal] endure. ; 

Could these have been averted, —were the magni- 
tude of the public debt and the burthens it brings, 
alone to be contemplated—heavy as they are, consi- 
derations are not wanting, which should alleviate and 
even reconcile us to them. 

ln the first place—the debt, it should be remem- 
bered, has been incurred for the achievement of great 

ublıc improvements—of which the acknowledged 
benela. are to endure and to increase with their en- 
joyment—and these are fit objects of extraordinary 
public expense—second only in point of legitimacy, 
to those incurred for the preservation of domestic or- 
der or in the public defence, and, with obvious and 
suitable restrictions, confessedly to be postponed to 
these, solely upon grounds of necessity and not of 
choice. It has been incurred too, in dbedience to a 
spirit which, in the same period, animated and im- 
pelled in the same course a large majority of our sis- 
ter states—commendable for its purpose—culpable 
only for its wild excesses; and infallibility, or ex- 
emption from such visitations, is not to be expected 
of communities any more than of their members. 

In the next place—its amount is, as a matter of ac- 
count, greatly exaggerated. Ju such an aspect, it is 
seen to be a deht exceeding 15 millions of do)lars.— 
In its actual bearing upon the people of the state, it 
does not exceed ten. 

More than three millions of it, for example, are 
yet unsold—and when these shall have been sold,— 
the successful progress and uniform punctuality hith- 
erto, of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company 
for whose service they were issued, warrant the be- 
lief that, it will notin future, fail to pay or yield the 
interest, as heretofore. 

The revenue receivad from that company and from 
the Baltimore and Susquehanna rail road company, 
with every indication that the amount will yearly in- 
crease, is already sufficient to pay the interest upon 
two millions more. So that the real debt of Mary- 
land does not practically exceed, ten millions of dol- 
lars. - 


A very acceptable communication, this moment re- 
ceived from the president of the Susquehanna and 
Tide Water canal companies, and in time only to be 
thus noticed, gives most gratifying assurance, that 
their debt for interest may be expected to be paid 

urrent year, and that their future pay- 
ments will be uninterrupted. 

With assessable property, of which the recent va- 
luation for assessment, cannot well prove to be short 
of two hundred millions of dollars—a single year's 


income, estimated at 5 per cent. would rid us of the |i 


entire debt. 

The ability of Maryland then, to pay the interest 
only of such a debt, is indisputable—and seeing that 
it has been deliberately contracted—and affirmed— 
and augmented—by successive legislatures—of their 
own repeated choosing—through a long period of 15 
years—the willingness of her people to pay it, ought 
not to be and cannot be, questionable. 

Improvident and dishonest individuals, are no doubt 
to be found in every country—always ready to incur 
debt beyond their means of payment and with the 
means to evade it. But fora whole political com- 
munity to do either—and especially a republican 
community—claiming and exercising the right, and 
maintaining their capacity of self government—would 
be to exhibit to the world a spectacle, that could cease 
to be shocking, only to be loathsome. 

Lastly—lIt is the interest only—we are called upon 
or will have to pay. 

No government ever provided more judiciously or 
amply, for the payment of the principal of her debt, 
than Maryland has done by the institution of her 
sinking fund, and the manner of it—and upon no sub- 
ject is more gross misapprehension understood to pre- 
wail. 

Of course, the treasurer assumes always, the good 
aa of the state, and its ultimate, if not uninterrupted 

violability. | 

This borne in mind throughout—he proceeds to say 


at— 
+ Every dollar, of so much of the capital of this fund 
ys is destined to redeem the debt incurred for the ton- 
wruction of our public works, has been furnished by 
e public creditors—upon terms proceeding from the 
jrate—and such as must have, most materiali? enbano- 


simultaneously—thus and then only, enuring to the 


derived from the sale of the three millions of six per 


of this fund, upon the terms p 


judicious and productive. 


tablished and growing market. 


treasurer purchases the state's security, he buys for 
the state, and with means exclusively the state’s; when 
in truth, he buys only with the income of the fund | time, he would not have goue in its company. If to 
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ed the price she received for her securities, by secur- 
ing their ultimate redemption. 

Not a single dollar of it has been directly contri- 
buted by the state—except for the purpose of letting 
into her treasury far more than an equivalent. 

Not a dollar of the income of the fund, either eo no- 
mine or in effect, has been paid by the state. 

Both capital and income are exclusively the property 
of the public creditors, until the fund shal} have fully 

rformed its office by absorbing the whole of the pub- 

ic debt—and then the fund and the debt will expire 


other individual administering a trust fund, would be 
bound to do—consulting to the utmost of his ability, 
equally the interest of the state and its creditors—he 
competes with no body, but is always ready to give 
for what others do not want, whatever they were wil- 
ling to give for what they did want—that is to say— 
the market price. 

This brief exposition of the constitution, nature, and 
operation of the fund, he humbly submits to the ge- 
neral assembly, in the hope of impressing them with 
his own sense of its value and importance to the 
ple of Maryland. If he shall succeed, he will have 

is ample reward, in thinking he has done the state 
some service—and this, he pursuades himself, is his 
single motive for the effort. 


a 


AMERICANS CAPTURED NEAR SANTA 
FE BY MEXICANS, &c. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
TRANSMITTING THE INFORMATION REQUIRED BY THE 
RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE lÅTH INST. IN RELATION TO AMERICAN 
CITIZENS CAPTURED NEAR Santa Fre, &c. 


benefit of the state. 
Take, for illustration, the principal item of the fund, 


cent debt per ch. 241, of 1834. The three millions 
make so much of the public debt, which the state re- 
ceived and applied to the prosecution of her works. 
But the purchasers of the debt paid also to the credit 

roposed by the Jaw, up- 
wards of half a million more. Now the state has paid 
the interest upon the three millions, but not upon 
the half million appertaining to the fund—and this 
half million, in accordance with the terms of the 
contract proceeding from the state, were confided by 
the purchasers, to the administration of the state’s 
treasurer—for and as their property—for their se- 
curity. 

The half million, it is true, was a portion of the 
price of the stock—but a portion indissolubly associ- 
ated with the condition of the price—and no man can 
tell how much the stock would have sold for, without 
the condition. 

Try it by the fate of the 5 per cent. Joan of the 
year before, of only $500,000. It was put into the 
market with a proffer of better security, but then con-. 
tingent—and although the debt of the state was little 
more than a million at the time, it was with difficulty 
sold for par. 

Try it by the fate of the 6 per cent. debt of the year 
after. It was injudiciously fitted for the London mar- 
ket by promising to pay the interest there—and by 
promising to pay it in dollars. It profferred security 
too abundant not to be seen to be impracticable—and 
it bore upon its front, the purpose of borrowing inte- 
rest as well as principal. It was literally hawked, 
abroad and at home, and out of eight millions thirty- 
five thousand only ever found a purchaser, and that— 
far below par. 

These reminiscences have reference to the manner, 
of forming the fund, and are used to shew that, it was 


To the house of representatives of the U. States: 

I transmit to the house of representatives, in answer 
to their resolution of the 14th inst. a report from the 
secretary of state, and the papers by which it was 
accompanied. JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, January 18, 1842. 

Department of state, Washington, Jan. 17, 1842. 

The secretary of state, to whom was referred the 
resolution of the house of representatives of the 14th 
inst. requesting the president to communicate to that 
house ali the information in his possession, which 
may not be incompatible with the public interest, 
touching the American citizens captured near Santa 
Fe, in Mexico, and what steps, if any, have been ta- 
ken relative thereto by this government; and also 
any information he may have, and not incompatible 
with the public interest, concerning American citi- 
zens now British prisoners in Van Dieman's land, 
has the honor to lay before the president the papers 
nae in the accompanying list, and to state that 

e despatch from Mr. Ellis, numbered 49, which 
prosan contains information upon the subject of the 

rst part of the resolution referred, has not yet reach- 
ed this department. 

No further information in regard to the subject of 
the second part of the resolution has been received 
since the report from this department of the 16th of 
July last, which was communicated to the house of 
representatives by the president, with his message of 
that date. All which is respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To the president of the United States. 


No body has ever pretended that the fund was of 
magical origin or necromantic power—or that a debt 
could be paid without means and the application of 
them. But the manner of raising the means may be 
reckless—or of ruinous cost—or prudential and eco- 
nomical. 


Its practical pao is considered to be obvious. 
Its actual operation so far, from year to year, has prov- 
ed even more absorbent of the public debt than was 
ever anticipated—and so soon as it shall fail of ready 
employment here—it will be the duty of the treasurer 
to put it in action abroad, by the state’s chosen agents 
in London. 

Then, as to its income— 

It is received chiefly, from the state’s commissioner 
of Joans—but he pays it, not as interest upon the fund, 
but as interest upon the A iar debt—precisely as to 
wy ne proprietor of the debt— 

hat it is received from him at all, is purely acci- 
dental. 

If the treasurer had, in the exercise of his lawful 
discretion, invested it in the public debt of New York, 
or of Massachusetts, or in the stock of the Bank of 
England—then, those states or that institution would 
have paid it—and yet Maryland, in either case, would 
w have paid one dollar the less, for interest on her 

t 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. egy iad: 
Ai silt ete of state, Washington, Jen. 3, 

Sm: The friends of Mr. Franklin Combe, son of 
ait Leslie Combs, of Kentucky, have applied 
or the interposition of this government in behalf of 
that young gentleman, who accompanied the late 
Texian expedition to Santa Fe, in Mexico, and is 
su ed to have been captured, and, if alive, to be 
held in bondage in that country, with the other sur- 
vivors of the expedition. It has been represented to 
this department that young Combs has never been a 
citizen of Texas; that he did not repair to that coun- 
try with any intention of relinquishing his allegiance 
to this government, or of remaining ın Texas; but 
that he went thither in the autumn of 1840 upon pri- 
vate business of his father, and for the benefit which 
he was assured his feeble health would derive from 
the milder winter climate of that region. “He was, 
however, detained there by both causes unti) about 
the time when the expedition referred to set out. 


If the public creditors had insisted, upon constitut-| This he determined to accompany, merely for the 
ing the Messrs. Baring & Brothers of London, the | object of confirming his health, and gratif: acu 
fiduciary of the fund—or any body else, one foot with- | mosity, both liberal and natura), in regard to the un- 


out the limits of Maryland—and it were invested in 
any other securities than those of the state—it would 
have been beyond the jurisdiction and control of any 
of her authorities, 

Ought it to be-—shali it be?—less safe or sacred, in 
the hands of the state's own treasurer— 

Shall it be less secure2—because that treasurer, in 
peoe to accumulate the funds in the securities of 

aryland—has assured to her citizens the ultimate 
fruition of her ne interest in it—and equally 
consulted the interest of her creditors, by furnishing 
those of them who have occasion to sell, with an es- 


known lands through which the course of the expedi- 
tion lay. i 

As thei is no reason to doubt the correctnesa of 
this information, you will, accordingly, forthwith 
make the necessary representation to the Mexican 

vernment upon the i with a view to avert 
Tom young Combs, if he should be alive, the — 
to which he ie ee or may have been espoo. ou 
will state that, from the respectability of his family, 
and for other reasons, therc can be no ground for the 
belief that he would have accompanied the expedi- 
tion for any other objects than those mentioned; and 
that if he had been aware that the views of the 
Texian government, in despatching it, had been hos- 
tile or predatory, rather than friendly and commer 
cia}, as they were understood to have been at the 


It is erroneously supposed by some, that when the 


to him by its creditors, and exactly as any! this it be objected that the expedition was military 
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ån its array, and must therefore be presumed to hare 
had warlike designs against the Mexican authorities, 
it may be answered that the avowed motive of the 
members of the expedition, in bearing arms, was to 
ward off the altacks of hostile Indians, and especially 
of the Camanches, who, it is well known, roam in 
at force along and across the track which was to 
ave been pursued. This objection would apply 
with much less, if with any force, to young Combs, 
as he was no soldier, and had never been one; and, if 
found with arms, there could in his case be no better 
ground for the opinion that they were to have been 
used for purposes of attack, and not for those of de- 
fence, than if he had accompanied one of the cara- 
vans from Missouri to Santa Fe, by means of which, 
as is well known, an extensive trade is carried on be- 
tween this country and Mexico, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the parties. 

Although young Combs is the only American citi- 
zen who accompanied the expedition for whom the 
interference of this government has been asked, it is 
understood that there was another who as little de- 
serves to be subjected to any penal proceedings on the 
pari of the Mexican government. This is Mr. George 

. Kendall, of New Orleans. 

You will press this case with the utmost earnest- 
ness on the Mexican government, as the government 
of the United States feels itself bound to interfere, 
and to signify its confident expectation that the lives 
of American citizens will not, be sacrificed, who 
have not intentionally done any thing of a hostile 
character against Mexico. Even if the conduct of 
young Combs was indiscreet and ill-judged, yet this 
nee cannot suppose that. the government of 
Mexico will treat him as an armed combatant found 
among its enemies. 

You will spare no pains to impress the Mexican 
authorities with the feelings which would be excited 
in this country, if any harsh proceeding should be 
adopted towards this youth. 

ou will avail yourself of the opportunity of mak- 
ing to that government the communication, to sug- 


perhaps, you would not have failed to understand) 


Santa Fe. The object of this is only to say (what, 


that, if it should be found that other American citi- 
zens were made captives, under like circumstances, 
und with similar claims to immunity and release, you 
will exert the same interference in their behalf. I 
am, with regard, your obedient servant, - 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To Powhatan Ellis, esq. envoy extraordinary, &c. Mexico. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PEYTON.—EXTRACTS. 
[PRIVATE. ] 
Washington, Jan. 6,1842. 
Dear str: Your letter to the president, of the 21st 
of December, has been read by him with great inte- 
rest and anxiety, although it was not the first commu- 
nication upon the ee Letters had been pre- 
viously received from General Combs, and informa- 
tion communicated from other quarters, upon which 
immediate steps were taken. A special messenger 
has been despatched from this department, with an 
enclose a copy. The president will interfere for the 
i life and safety of young Combs, to the full extent of 
his duty. You must be aware of the delicacy of the 
question, at Jeast as it presents itself to us, without 
imore knowledge of the facts. 
The president wishes the most effectual means ta- 
ken, consistent with justice and propriety, to secure 
| his safety. * * On receipt of this,if you should 
be of opinion that the object in view would be pro- 
imoted by sendinga private agent from New Orleans, 
to co-operate with the American minister in Mexico, 
the president is willing that such agent, to be select- 
ed by you, should be immediately despatched; and 
his necessary expenses will be defrayed by this de- 
partment. He cannot receive any public character, 
as we havea minister on the spot; but the presi- 
,dent’s great desire to do all that can be done, leads 
| him to say that if you think a private agency might 
be useful, he wishes it to be instituted, and that you 
| would select such person as you deem the fittest for 


lester to our minister at Mexico, of which I 
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is necessary to recruit my health, impaired by a toil- 
some journey, I shall proceed to the seat of govern- 
ment, to lay before the president and yourself the 
injuries suffered by the Americans resident at Santa 
Fe and myself, from the hands of the Mexican au- 
thorities. At present, I forward” the accompanying 
printed narrative, which I find nearly agreeing with 
the facts as they transpired ig Ve to the arrival 
of the Texian expedition in New Mexico. 

I am charged with a statement, signed by the 
American residents, which it shall be my duty to lay 
before you as soon as I can be allowed a personal in- 
terview. Your obedient servant, 

MANUEL ALVAREZ. 
To his excelc'y Daniel Webster, see. of state of the U. S. 
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Mr. Ellis to Mr. Webster. 
Legation of the U. States, Mexico, Dec. 16, 1841. 
Sır: Trusting that the New York packet may not 
leave Vera Cruz before this communication reaches 
that place, I avail myself of the occasion to inform 
you that brigadier general McLeod, who command- 
ed the Texian expedition to Santa Fe, Mr. Van Ness, 
his secretary, Dr. Falconer, Mr. Navarro, thirty of- 
ficers, and one hundred and thirty-one soldiers, pri- 


Soners of war, entered Chihuahua, on their way to 


this capital, on the 22d of November. They were 
escorted by a guard of two hundred and five men. 

In looking over the daily papers printed here, I 
was shocked at seeing the painful intelligence an- 
nounced of the fate of three of those young men, 
whose names [I have not been. able to ascertain.— 
The following is the substance of the publication al- 
luded to by me: 


From the Siglo XIX, of the 14th December. 

“We have the pain to announce to the public an 
act of barbarism, committed by captain D. Damaso 
Salazar, who escorted the Texian prisoners to Chi- 
huahua. Captain Salazar had the iniquity to kill 
three of these prisoners in cold blood, because they 
had become wearied. It was reserved for Salazar to 


gest that, while this government is well disposed to ! such duty. He the more readily submits this part of | eclipse the triumphs of Senor Armijo by this cruel 


maintain with 


strict fidelity amicable relations the case to your discretion, as, before this communi- | and brutal action. 


Every one is indignant at such 


with the Mexican republic, and will not attempt to!cation shall reach New Orleans, you may very pro-| an atrocious act, peculiar only to a cannibal. Don 
screen from merited punishment any of our citizens i bably be in possession of much more information ; Jose Maria Elias, colonel of the army, and command- 


who may be guilty of an infraction of the laws in- 
tended to preserve those relations, yet that summary, 
sanguinary, or undue punishment of either Texians 
or citizens of the United States in Mexico inevitably 
tends to excite and foment in this country an acerbity 
of feeling against Mexico which will be much more 
apt to defeat the supposed objects of those punish- 
ments than if the offenders were to have a fair trial, 
and, if then convicted, were to be punished in some 
proportion to their offences. You will, however, 
make this suggestion in a conciliatory tone, without 
allowing it to be supposed that this government has 

-any intention to dictate the policy to be adopted by 
that of the Mexican republic upon this or any other 
subject; but, supposing their disposition towards the 
United States to be amicable, our wish is merely to 
point a way by which it seems to us that reciprocal 
disposition as well as the integrity of the Mexican 
territory may be more effectually maintained. Ac- 
customed ourselves to regular judicial proceedings, 
fair and full trials, and mild punishments, the oppo- 
sites of these, if exercised by other governments, 
always serve to check the growth of amity and good 
will. 

Any reasonable expenses which may be necessary 
to defray the charge of a special messenger from the 
Mexican capital to the place of captivity of young 
Combs and his American associates, or for any other 
proper purposes necessary for their safety and libe- 
ration, will be borne by this government, and will 
be defrayed by you, and for them you will draw on 
this depart nent, specifying in your drafts their pur- 
pose, and sending with them such vouchers as you 
may be able to procure? 

The interest which we feel for Combs, whose case 
has been particularly eee to us, and for Mr. 
Kendall also, will lead to the despatching of this 
communication in the way most likely to carry it 
soon to your hands. J am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Te Powhatan Ellis, esq. envoy extraordinary, &c. Mexico. 
' P. 8. Since the above was written, application 

sas been made in behalf of Mr. J. C. Howard, a 
igyouth of nineteen years of age, who was also with 
the expedition, and who, we are informed, was not a 
citizen of Texas. You will likewise inquire into 
his case, and do for him any thing else which you 
can do with propriety. D. W. 
MR. WEBSTER TO MR. ELLIS. 
Department of state, Washington, Jan. 6, 1842. 

Sin: | addressed you on the 3d instant, in behalf 

- of Franklin Combe,and Mr. Kendall, captured by 
the Mexican army, with the Texian expedition, near 


than has yet reached us; and there are likely to be 
: many citizens of New Orleans who are acquainted 
‘at Mexico. 
| As this agent will have no public character, he 
can only act under direction of the American minis- 
i ter, to whom he will report himself on his arrival. 
And the main advantage to be expected from such 
agency is this: that a person of respectability and ; 
address, well acquainted with Mexico, its manners 
and language, and perhaps with its present authori- 
ties, and acquainted, also, with the character, family, 
and connexions of Combs, Kendall, and other Ame- 
rican citizens who may be in like condition, may, by 
unofficial means and personal efforts, co-operate use- 
fully with Mr. Ellis. If you think it advisable, on 
the whole, that such agent be employed, you will 
give a copy of this letter as his instructions. 

The collector of New Orleans will have instruc- 
tions to convey Mr. McRae to the fittest port in 
Mexico, by the revenue cutter or other the most 
prompt mode; and if you should think it useful that 
such private agent as is above mentioned, should 
preceed to Mexico, he may use the same convey- 
ance. You will see by the enclosed that, although 
not applied to by his friends, Mr. Kandalli’s case has 
not been overlooked; and it is the president's wish, 
that if any other American citizen, innocently in 
company with the expedition, should have fallen 
into the hands of the Mexicans, an equal interference 
may be made in his behalf. I am, &c. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Balie Peyton, esq. U. S. dist. attorney, N. Orleans. 


Department of state, Washington Jan. 6, 1842. 
Dyan sin: Mr. D. H. McRac is the bearer of a 
despatch from this department to Mr. Ellis, our mi- 
nister at Mexico. 


president's wish that you give him the most speedy. 


conveyance, by the revenue cutter or otherwise, to, 


such a port in Mexico as may be convenient for the. 
greatest despatch in the performance of the duty en-, 
trusted to him. 


I send by this post a letter to Mr. Ellis, to your: 


He has left thiscity for New Or-! quently made in congress, to occu 
leans by the southern route. .On his arrival, it is the, in the remarks he had to offer. 


ant of Paso del Norte, is preferring charges against 
this barbarous captain; and Senor Conde, governor of 
the department, is very much mortified by such an 
event, which does so little honor to Mexicans, whose 
humanity is their principal device. 

“We hope that such a scandalous act will be pu- 
nished with all the severity of the law.” | 


This cold-blooded and barbarous act meets with 
that reprobation and indignation which its atrocity is 
so well calculated to excite in the minds of all hono- 
rable and humane men. The unfortunate Texian 
prisoners will be here in the course of two or three 
weeks. I cannot imagine what punishment this go- 
vernment will inflict on them. 


The uniform practice of this legation has been not 
officially to interfere in the behalf of persons who 
have placed themselves beyond the protection of 
our government, by entering into the service of that 
of Texas. If I am mistaken in this principle of pub- 
lic law, I beg you will be pleased to inform me how 
far I can proceeds in my representatiye character, to 
serve the Texian prisoners. I havé the honor to be, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

POWHATAN ELLIS. 

To the hon. Daniel Webster, sec. of state of the U. S. 


DEBATE ON THE EXCHEQUER BOARD. 


SPEECH OF MR. MANGUM, OF N. CAROLINA, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE DEC. 30, 1841, 
In opposition to the project of the secretary of the treasury 
for an exchequer board. 

Mr. Mancom commenced with a promise very fre- 
but a short time 
was not his de- 
sign to go into any thing like a regular dissection or 
agalysis of the tremendous projet submitted in the se- 
cretary’s report; yet, inasmuch as very strenuous ef- 
forts were making to pre-occupy the public mind in 
its favor, Mr. M. did desire to express his views of 
the scheme; in presenting which he desired it to be 


care, which forward by Mr. McRae, if received in; clearly understood that he spoke for no interest, 


season. Yours, with regard, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Te the collector of the customs, New Orleans. 


Air. Alvares, consul of the United States for Santa Fe, to 
Mr. Webster. 
Independenee, Missouri, December 15, 1841. 
Six: I address this to you to make known my ar- ` 
rival in the United States. After some repose, which 


cligue or party, either in the senate or ont of it; the 
opinions he should express were his own. He had 
pot only abstained from all consultation or compari- 
son of views upon the subject, but had resisted such 
consultation when proposed to him; because, looking 


*This paper has not been found with the letter at the 


department of siate, but is believed to be the same which 
has appeared in ‘he newspapcrs. 
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at all the past, he was disposed to “let by-gones be 
by-gones,” and, regarding the actual state of the coun- 
try and the amount of the public distress, he was pre- 
ared to meet gentlemen who should propose any 
easible measure for its relief in a broad and catholic 
irit. On all this subject of banking he held, proba- 
bly some peculiar opinions; he did not set so much 
value upon them, nor did he deem them of any great 
consequence to others; but such as they were, they 
were his. There was one reflection which could not 
but have occurred to every mind. They had here 
presented to them a paper marked by consummate 
ability, and drawn up with great labor, the produc- 
tion, as it was said, of a gigantic intellect, or, as 
others had expressed themselves, of the first mind in 
this repubjio; and gentlemen on all sides of the house 
had vied with each other in bestowing upon it their 
highest eulogiums. | 
Immature, however, as he was in criticism, he was 
compelled to differ in his judgment on the logical qua- 
lities of this production, as well from the astute and 
ingenious senator (Mr. Bucnanan) from Pennsylvania, 
as from the able and learned senator from South Ca- 
rolina, (Mr. Catuoon). than whom no man in this 
country was better fitted to judge on the closeness of 
any specimen of logic submitted to him. It was very 
remarkable that the report passed over, and seemed 
studiously to avoid, those points of argument connect- 
ed with the general subject, on which the ablest 
minds had for years done battle; and in the deduc- 
tions which it did make, so fur from exhibiting the 
force end clearness of a logical head, it presented 
most obvious defects in logic, the conclusions drawn 
from premises Jaid down being inconsecutive, abrupt, 
and, in one instance especially, monstrous. There 
was one fact, in reference to the plan suggested in 
this document, which must have struck all who wit- 
nessed the proceedings of that body. Here was a 
project, the production of a mighty intellect, one of 
the first mindo of the age—a mind familiar for twen- 
ty years with the public affairs of this country, and 
closely identified with a great and glorious, and victo- 
rious political party—and yet, wonderful to tell, with 
all this acknowledged ability, all this experience and 
knowledge of. publie affairs, and all this careful ela- 
boration of a great and all-important subject, when 
the result of its labors was presented to the senate, 
not a man had been found who would rise in his 
place, and say “I will take it.” A project was 
thrown out, backed by enough of intellectual power 
to force almost any principle upon the assent of other 
minds, and yet there was not found among all the 
members.of that body, no, not one so poor as to do 
it reverence. And why? The case was plain. It 
was an attempt to unite things essentially incompati- 
ble—to drink at once, and in the same cup, from the 
mouth and from the sources of the Nile. And here 
he must be suffered to say, that the course of the ho- 
norable senator, and of those who were on this occa- 
sion associated with him, habitually cherishing, as 


they did, texalted respect for the source from 
is document came, was such as entitled 
them to the respect of every candid and up-right man. 


They stood manfully by their principles, be they good 
or bad, and were too honest and too wary to step into 
the dead-fall which had been artfully prepared to 
catch them. | 

To the honorable senator from New York (Mr. 
Tarimapce) he would say that, although he was will- 
ing to do any thing which could consistent! be done, 
to relieve the distresses of the country, and was pre- 
pared to receive and consider whatever that senator 
and his committee might propose as a substitute for 
this scheme, yet he greatly feared that their efforts 
to prepare such a measure would be wholly unavail- 
ing: he feared:so. How did it happen that nobody 
could be found to come into this new projec? Was 
it not, obviously, because old principles had been 
abandoned?’ "Whatever motives might have led to 
the presentation of such a scheme, whether it had 
been conceived with a view to secure, or ae 

wer, it was althogether a new conception, and one 
that seemed artfully suited to the feelings of the time. 
Such, at least, would be the opinion of it entertained 
in one part of the union. If Mr. M. were to set about 
a dissection of this remarkable production, he did not 
know that it would be worth the metal which might 
be worn away in the operation. Nobody pet the 
measure forth as a thing to be adopted; that seemed 
not even to be thought of: as it stood, it was repudi- 
ated on all hands. In endeavoring to T favora- 
bly of it, gentlemen did not speak of it, bat of some- 
thing else—something as yet in nubibus—some unde- 
fined creation, whose form was as yet a mystery.— 
After all the long consideration which had been given 
to the general subject, and their familiarity with all 
the leading points involved, here, af this late hour, a 
project was presented as occupying an intermediate 
ground, and all men of all parties were called upon 
to come together and unite in supporting 1t. 


For a long week Mr. M. had pondered the project, 
and had endeavored to divest his mind of every feel- 
ing but a desire to find the truth. He had viewed 
the proposal, not like the advocate who had written 
this report, but like an honest man, determined to do 
his duty. And he was compelled to come to the con- 
clusion that even in the worst of times this govern- 
ment had ever yet seen, never had there been so bold, 
so reckless a push for absolute power, as was now 
unblushingly made in the paper before the senate.— 
He repeated the assertion. Never, never, in the 
whole history of this government, had there been 
witnessed a push so bold; or one which, if suceessful, 
must be attended with consequences so vast, and so 
disastrous to the liberties of this land. With a go- 
vernment PA a power of patronage which, 
even in the feeblest hands, was of threatening aspect 
to liberty—a patronage which, spreading itself like a 
polypus, insinuated its attenuated fibres through al! 
the interstices of society, and, by its tempting power, 
operating to subdue all that manliness of principle, 
that hardy virtue, which characterized our fathers— 
to propose to superadd to this threatening, this por- 
tentous amount of patronage the entire money power, 
and this to be managed and controlled at will by 
those hands which pull the wires and move the pup- 
pets of party—if he believed the country was 
pared for such a measure as this, he should feel a de- 
Hata of mind which nothing could cheer; he should 

ook upon his children with tears, and must despair 
of the welfare of his country for centuries to come. 

What a concentration of power did it not attempt 
to achieve! In the present prostrate and down trod- 
den condition of our state banks—he spoke of that 
spurious and multitudinous herd which had sprung 
up under the misrule of a late administration—in- 
stitutions rotten throughout and tottering to their fall; 
if the government should at once furnish to the people 
a paper currency which should be in sound and gene- 
ral credit, those banks would pop, one after another, 
like guns discarging in a burning ship, from one end 
of the union to the other. This government machine, 
fabricating a paper like this, was to spring up amid 
the general blight and barrenness as “ʻa vivifying and 
fructifying germ” of public prosperity, (he used the 
Inaguage of the eloquent author of the report.) Yes: 
no doubt; and when it should have germinated and 
sprouted; when it'should have ‘put forth its root down- 
ward and borne fruit upward,’ while the whole land 
round about was a barren desert; when it should have 
spread its branches far and wide and covered the 
whole land with its shade—then—oh, yes—then we 
were to lie down in that ‘tranquility and repose’ which 
the writer of this report thought so desirable—the re- 

ose, the stillness of an inexorable mean, mercenary 
potism. To such a measure Mr. M. never could 
consent: he would not, should not. Could any man 
trace the consequences? What was the amount of 
money. to be placed under the control of this new in- 
stitution? It was to issue a paper circulation to the 
amount of fifteen millions. Then it was to receive 
fifteen millions more upon deposite. Here was, at 
once, an amount of thirty millions of dollars, enough 
of itself to overflow the whole country, and he saw no 
guards in this bill to prevent the amount being ex- 
tended to a hundred millions annually by its dealin 
in exchange. Should congress establish a high tariff, 
or even but a liberal tariff, whose annual importings 
should now replenish the now empty treasury with 
an income of twenty-five million dollars, that alone 
might enable the government to raise its head over 
the dead sea of our prostrate national credit and wave 
the wand of its power to the destruction of the public 
prosperity. Bnt should there be superadded to this 
a new capital of thirty millions, and the power to 
trade upon this to the amount of two hundred mil- 
lions more, subsidizing every thing to its own su 
port, wherever the wide-spread machinery of this 
exchequer should have been extended over the land, 
what chance could possibly remain for the existence 
of public liberty? Place a man of even moderate 
ability and of thirty-five years of age, in the presi- 
dential ehair; put in his hands this mighty concentra- 
tion of power, political and fiscal, and if he did not 
ride roughshod over this people for the rest of his 
life, it must be owing to his own virtue, and not theirs 
whe armed him with such an engine of oppression. 


This capita] was in a strange condition. Not a 
mail reached it from any quarter of the country 
which did not bring the evidence of real distress, of 
the most appalling suffering. Our proudest cities, so 
far from being exempt from the general lot, were 
the very theatres where calamity was most severely 
felt. It would be eh interesting inquiry to ask how 
all this was broug&t about. Mr. M. would not de- 
tain the senate, or weary those who understood the 
case as wali aa he did, by retracing the course of 
events which induced a state of things so deplorable. 
ena hed stricken down that iustitution which 
un 


the year 1836, had exerted so efficient a power 


in regulating the currency: when at once, tbe bank 
mania had swept over the land, and they came up, 
from the destruction of the old institution, like frogs 
from the waters of the Nile, until the country was 
covered with them. The policy of the state goverm 
ments, meanwhile, had created an immense debt, 
and the means of payment did not exist; and thus 
the people were reduced from the condition of the 
brightest and palmiest prosperity to the deepest dis- 
tress and despondence. The expedient which had 
been reso to of borrowing foreign capital hed 
produced for a time a factitious pony But 
while the nation was revelling in al) that abundance 
produced by the influx of borrowed wealth—while 
all was going on gloriously and a stranger would 
have supposed that the country had attained te the 
highest pitch of national strength and public pros- 
perity, a sudden reverse was experienced. The fo- 
reign debt was demanded: the means of meeting the 
demand was not te be found. Individual and public 
distress soon spread in every direction. The extre- 
mity of the pressure gave birth to the revolting idea 
of repudiation. If, then, to the refluent current, 
which was fast sweeping away the means of wealth, 
we added this hateful doctrine of repudiation, and 
the still more anti-American doctrine—and, I may 
add, in my judgment the atrocious doctrine—of re- 
peal of charters, and the destruction of vested rights, 
and add yet to these the tergiversations and treache- 
ry, in public, and the falsehoods, forgeries, frauds 
and all the other forms of dishonesty in the walks of 
private life, was it any wonder that men who pos- 
sessed capital should lock up and hoard their re- 
sources, and not expose them to a mass of population 
already deeply tainted, and more and more imbibing 
the poison of agrarian principles? 

In a state of things like this, or rather upon the ap- 
proximation of this state of things, the American 
people had risen as one man, and thrown off, by a 

urst of indignation, the individual whose mal-ad- 
ministration had, as they believed, brought about this 
unparalleled state of corruption and distress. They 
thought that they were about to substitute for his 
reckless misrule their own system of remedial mea- 
sures. Every one knew how they had been baulked 
in that expectation. The history of this natural 
crisis would be read by our patriotic children with 
wonder, as a page exhibiting the strangest, most un- 
accountable, and most useless tergiversation which 
the whole volume recorded, or would be closed and 
assed with loathing and repugnance. The 
been utterly disappointed. The measure pro- 
posed by their friends in congress as the only panacea 
for the public ills had been offered, adopted, and 
vetoed at the extra sesion. And here Mr. M. must 
be suffered to say, that, although voting for that mee- 
sure, he had always felt greal doubt in regard to its 
immediate efficiency. Ho had had his own misgiv- 
ings as to its effecting at once all that good which its 
friends in their sanguine moments promised them- 
selves, and, perhaps thoughtlessly, promised to others. 
He had never been a friend to banks; he had never 
touched a bank by any vote of his until last summer. 
The entire system was bottomed on such principles 
that it appeared to him to carry its own death within 
itself. e measure which the whigs had proposed, 
he believed, might indeed mitigate, and for a time 
repress the evils connected with it. It might with- 
stand something of that surgelike force with which 
the mad excesses of the system were sweeping over 
the country. 


But there still appeared to him to remain one great 
desideratum, which nothing had as yet been able to 
supply, and that was, a principle within the system 
itself which should operate to check excessive is- 
sues, and prevent those fearful alternations of ex- 


P- | pansion and contraction which so shook the system 


of public credit, and spread such frequent rain 
throughout the mercantile community. any such 
remedy had yet been discovered, Mr. M. wes unec- 
quainted with it, and it certainly had never been ap- 
plied. Whatever might be said of the regulating 
power exerted over the state institutions by a bank 
of the United States—and such an institution did ex- 
ert that power to a certain extent—yet still in pro- 
portion to the degree of confidence which the public 
might repose in any of these state banks, they were 
invariably dis to push their issues to extremes. 
Mr. M. was no bank agent nor bank machinist, and 
he admitted that the tendency of a U. States bank, én 
exerting a regulating power, would be to break such 
of the state banks as were essentially unsoumd—an 
operation which, however salutary in the end, could 
pot but be attended with a vast amount of private dis- 
tress in their respective vicinities. The mere dis- 
placement of capital which was necessarily involved 
in subscribing to so great a number of banks was in 
itself a great evil, and must necessarily produce great 
stricture in the money market. Then the explosion 
of rotten. banks which must necessarily accompany a 
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reform in the currency would be productive of great 
calamity. On the whole, he believed that the com- 
munity had gone so far in the multiplication of banks, 
and in all those habits to which this gave rise, that it 
would require a long course of years to bring the 
country back to a sound monetary condition. For 
these extended and inveterate evils government pos- 
sessed no panacea. It might do something by the 
establishment of a wel] regulated national bank, but 
even under the effect of such a measure many evils 
must still continue to exist. Nothing could effectual- 
ly redeem the nation, nothing could ever restore the 
-palmy days of her past prosperity, but patient labor, 
general habits of economy, and the retrenchment of. 
individual expenditure. 

But pow what did we behold? In the distress and 
prostrate condition of the whole business of the coun- 
try—a condition rendered still more distressing from 
the defeat of every plan of relief—we had now a 
project started, of which he would again say that 
it was the boldest push for absolute power whicl the 
people of this country had yet witnessed; and, fur- 
ther, which was the most protentous sriBE to be: 
found in the history of modern times. Yes, a bribe; ' 
the most open and barefaced that ever was offered. 
In many parts of the country the people were sleep- 
ing on a volcano: their condition was in the last de- 
gree distressing and dangerous; they were, in fact, 
almost beggared; and when once a man was made a 
beggar, a very slight effort was sufficient to render 
him a slave. In their necessity they lifted up their 
eyes to the government for aid. And what was it 
now proposed that the government should do? Step 
forward and offer them a bank, with money facilities 
far greater and far better calculated for the easement 
of their distress and the relief of their immediate 
wants than any national bank which their best friends 
had ever devised. 


Mr. M. said that it might be worth while to go into 

a brief comparison between a Bank of the United 
States and the-project proposed in the report before 
the senate. A Bank of the United States, when first 

started, naturally displaced a large amount of capi- 
tal; it produced a great money stricture, and then it 
went on to bank on the existing capital in its hands 
and in the country, But this exchequer board added 
by a ‘stroke of the pen thirty millions to its capita), 
and by dealing in exchange was enabled to extend it 
to a hundred or a hundred and fifty millions more; for 
such were the wants of the country, and so long had 
they continued and accumulated, that its business 
would absorb the whole of that amount. Let the de- 
mon of speculation once be conjured up and turned 
loose upon its wild schemes of adventure, and no man 
could set limits to its demand. To offer to a famish- 
ing people a supply like this was, he repeated it, the 
greatest bride which the history of modern times 
could show. An ambitious president, with a term of 

three short years yet to run, having at his disposal a 
drilled corps of office holders, and holding under his 
control a subsidized press, ruling over a people 
whose spirit was broken by a long pressure of want 
and calamity, and with the means of presenting them 
with an immediate relief in their distress, might 
pe peman his power in spite of all efforts to resist 

m. 

The plan proposed to add to the businéss capital of 
the country a sudden and vast increase, to be effected 
by a mere stroke of the pen. The immediate effect 
would be sudden and universal relief, comparative 
ease, and apparent affluence; but, as had been ably 
shown by the senator from Pennsylvania, the entire 
history of the world went to show that while this 
was always the first effect, the certain tendency was 
. to depreciation, and the final issue in every case had 
been a general explosion. 

'. What a spectacle did the senate exhibit? When 
the parties it contained were just upon the eve of a 
great contest, while the whigs were in a position in 
which it was supposed they might dictate terms to 
the president, and while gentlemen on the other side 
seemed to exhibit a disposition more yielding to the 
powers that be, and when many held an adverse atti- 
tude towards each other who ought to be fast friends, 
- there came in this project. It was presented, among 
others, to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Bocwanaw), and what was his course? ‘Though 
strongly dispoeed to regard any thing from the presi- 
dent with a favorable eye, and though speaking of 
him personally in the kindest language, he still ex- 

ressed the most decided opposition to the measure. 
ə could not go for it; and why? Because he held 

. the project dangerous to the public liberty. And the 

onorable senator apprehended that, should a second 

Aaron Burr mount the presidential chair, an engine 

'Hke this might tempt him to perpetuate power in his 
own hand, and might render him the most absolute 
of rulers. Certainly the temptation would be great 

* —the bribe was enormous. Thirty millions of capi- 


, tal springing up as an cxhalation, as sudden and yet 


| ceived, and that too where there was ap accumula- 
i tion both of knowledge and of intellectual strength, 


‘modification of the scheme as should stri 


as unsubstantial; branches spread all over the union;| fect in the at commercial emporium of New 
a A E tariff; the Briarean power of the posti York, and such it might have been 5 Charleston—a 
office gepartment; with its eight millions of drafts, a | city which might have enjoyed a similar distinction, 
universal system of rail roads and canals; and all this, had it not been for the fatal malaria and the yel- 
in an agrarian and mercenary age, it did certainly | low fever. He feared, however, that the climate and 
resent a mass of power difficult to resist, and appal-| the God of Heaven had put that forever out of the 
ing to contemplate. Then to all this must be added ; question. 
the entire power of patronage; the ability to confer! One of the most striking things attending this pro= 
the distinctions of place, the more substantial profits! ject was, that it should have originated in the Virgi- 
of office, and all the weight of political honors and} nia school of politics; and that its supporters, if it 
confidence. Put it all together, and Mr. M. head n any, should be found in that quarter. Mr. M. 
not trust any mortal man with its possession. If even ! felt a deep veneration for the ancient dominion. No 
the father of his country could return from the grave, ' man entertained a higher respect for the principles 
and would ask for such a trust, Mr. M. would not put' she incribed upon her banner in 98 and °99—a period 
it into his hands, unless he had first received a reve- in which she had resisted the vices of the age. Her 
Jation from heaven that he would live forever. politicians opposed a United States bank, because 
He considered it as among the worst signs of the | there was no warrant for it in the constitution. Hey 
times, and a fagt well calculated to fill the bosom of, patriots had ever been foremost in contending not 
the patriot with despondency, and to turn his eye; nly for public liberty, but private right. And al- 
with doubt upon the future, that this project was | though, in the creation of such a corporation, they 
looked at in the country simply in its money aspect. | might restrain it, fetter it, manacle it, in any manner 
It was examined and discussed solely as a measure ' they pleased, yet still its inherent power appeared in 
calculated to give efficient relief and to remove men | their eyes so formidable and tremendous that public 
from that gridiron of suffering on which they were | liberty could not live by its side. But here there 
now bound. Certainly it was a scheme well pitched , emanated from that ancient dominion a system in 
to suit the present tone of the public mind. It exhi- | Which all the banking faculties were fully developed; 
bited a shrewd acquaintance with the character and | 8 Monster, which might not merely act upon and in- 
present condition of the American people. The fluence the government, but was fixed upon it asa 
manner in whfch the project was in some places re- | part and parcel of the government itself. Yes, it 
was a Virginian, who could advocate a scheme like 
this! How Virginia, which had felt such dread of a 
seemed, in this respect, to justify the anticipations of ' Corporation, whose charter it could modify as it 
its author. Even minds like these could look at it as ' pleased, could ever go for a project like this, was a 
a money measure alone, and seemed entirely to dis-| thing he could not not understand. But if he wit- 
regard the deep and dangerous tendency which lay nessed a course like this, he certainly should ceaso 
concealed beneath its surface. to take lessons in political integrity from the ancient 
But it was said that the project}was to be modified. i dominion. Not a single ari power could be 
It was to return from the committee in quite a differ-| mentioned that was not fully developed in this 
ent shape. Now, if his honorable friend from New| Scheme. Here was the power of issue, the power of 
York, (Mr. Tatumapce), who was at the head ofi deposite; and the power of lending the public money, 
that committee, and for whom no man entertained a | the power of discount, effected by an evasion. It was 
more sincre respect, and on whose purity and patrio- | that the kites raised under this system would remain 
tism, moderation and sagacity, no man could more | less time upon the wing, but their flight would be ex- 
implicitly rely, should be able to accomplish such a| tended over a wider circuit. 
it of its} The whole plan was, in fact, nothing else but the 
more dangerous and alarming features, Mr. M. would - fiscal corporation of his friend from Georgia, (Mr. 
not merely receive the proposal with candor, but| Berrien), which was last summer left exposed to the 
would leap to its adoption. His heart would rejoice | open air, with all the winds and storms of Heaven 
within him at the thought that such a thing were| beating upon it, till at last there came a thunderclap 
possible, but he greatly feared that it never could be | which prostrated it in utter insensibility. But now 
accomplished. That master mind which was suppos- | behold it picked up, resuscitated, set upon its feet, 
ed to have conceived and elaborated this production, | and removed beneath the friendly shelter of the 
seemed to him, by expressions scattered in various/ treasury building. Mr. M. could perceive no points 
parts of it, to pgesent to the senate this alternative, | of diversity between the two. The fiscal corpora- 
“either take this“or submit to the sub treasury.” Ifj tion bill, though it had been approved at headquar- 
that were the alternative, Mr. M. would not hesitate | ters, and drawn almost by executive dictation, never- 
for a moment. He would incomparably rather adopt: theless encountered the presidential veto: and, should 
the sub treasury than this monstrous Juggernaut, | the present bill pass both houses, he would not risk 
whose murderous car would make its way over the | his life upon it, but he would not mind risking a 
necks of a prostrate people. few yellow boys, that this bill also would share the 
In regard to the sub treasury, Mr. M. observed | same fate. If congress could not get what the pre- 
that he had first formed his opinion of it while in pri- | sident had expressly promised them, what ground had 
vate life, and he confessed that it then struck him, they to expect that of which they had received no 
that, considered per se, in the language of the court, | promise? : 
it was a measure whose benefits were more enhanced| The course of the gentlemen on the other side Mr. 
by its friends, and whose evils were more exaggerat-; M. regarded as most unkind, in determining to stand 
ed by its enemies, than truth would justify. As a/ still where they were, and compel the friends of this 
measure for the restoration of the currency, he con-; measure to come to them. Would it not have been 
sidered it wholly inefficient; but his chief objection to | more becoming, if a compromise must be effected, 
it had been on account of that spirit of solitude and | that each of the parties should yield a little ground? 
isolation which so strongly pervaded it, and which he j It seemed very manifest that this measure had been 
did not deem respectable, and which wentto divorce | framed with the designed object of securing the sup- 
the government from the community. As held up in| port of the honorable senator from Pennsylvania and 
that scheme, the government resembled the captain | of the gentleman from South Carolina, since it was 
of some ship which was overtaken in a storm, who, | an amalgamation of the original conception of Pre- 
instead of sticking to his ship and his passengers,took sident Jackson, once and still so great a favorite with 
tothe life boat, succeeded in securing himself on | the first gentleman, and a scheme of the honorable 
some rock, unsubmerged in the sea, and left his ves- | senator from South Carolina himself. The two seem- 
selto her fate, to be shattered on the reefs or to| ed to have been nicely dovetailed into each other. 
founder in the waves. To this feature of the scheme, | It was very true that when Jackson threw out the 
Mr. M. had felt the utmost aversion. The strenuous | intimation of such a project, the United States bank 
opposition which that plan received from the whigs| was in the height of its power. But, although the 
was directed not so much against the plan itself, as it ee of Gencral Jackson was irresistible, not only 
then stood, as against what they apprehended it| by the general multitude, but by-those who stood at 
would grow to be; but even their utmost fears never | the head of society, the project met no favor. It 
magnitied it into such an overshadowing and all-| was repudiated on all hands, and in all quarters; yet 
grasping institution as was presented in this bill.— | that very plan was the basis of the present measure. 
True, indeed, it was of the same species, but it had | To this had been superadded the scheme of the sena- 
not attained any thing like the same size or strength. | tor from South Carolina. This latter plan Mr. M. 
It hid its face modestly behind a veil, so that its fea- | had never particularly examined. As might be ex- 
tures were but dimly seen; but this looked out impu- j pected, it was bold and original in its character, and 
dently with the countenance of a harlot—it stared | might be feasible. This was substantially the same 
the public in the face withouta blush. scheme; for, whatever gentlemen might say about 
The certain effect of the adoption of this scheme | the difference between the proposed paper issues of 
must be to destroy the local banks throughout the| this exchequer bgnk and a government paper money, 
United States, with the exception of those in the| to all practical effect there was no difference: for this 
great commercial centres, and there its effect would | new money would de fucto rest on the faith of govern- 
be so powerful and so concentrated, that they would | ment alone, and would be as cit bea, ircdeemable 
be profitiess. Mr. M. did not know that he would | as if it were declared so on its face. When it was 
weep many tears over them. Such would be its ef-| issued in the proportion of three to one—when it 
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sped every, even the minutest concern of private | no union of the purse and the sword, because neither 
ife--when it insinueted itself everywhere, and in- | the president nor his secretary could touch a dollar 
termingled itself with all the relations of RoR in the treasury without an appropriation. Why, had 
how eould it be expected that the government should | not this always been the case? Yet what had been 
redeem it? Was it ever designed or expected that it | the ground taken by the whig party at the time of 
should? the removal of the deposites? hat had been the 
Mr. M. said that here there was an administration | outcry on that occasion of this secretary himse]f— 
professedly whig, which came forward and planted | both master and man? Although every petty loco 
itself upon a measure which derived its origin in| foco paper in the country had defended the act on 
rt from the very highest authority ever claimed by | this very ground, that Gen. Jackson, could not him- 
e l] Jackson, a l 
ees of another scarcely less distinguished. | appropriation of congress, did the whigs admit that 
Thus it stood, with one foot on the one side and the | reasoning was valid? Did they not still contend that 
other on the other. Under such circumstances he| that act effected a union of the purse and the sword? 
confessed that he had no hope of seeing any thing| And was not the case the same now? In this fallacy 
Wone for the currency. There remained a barrier) there were two untruths involved; nay, three. In 
yet in the way. When the vengeance of Heaven de- | the first place, the principle was unconstitutional. It 
scended on the man of their choice all their cxpec- | was said that neither the president nor the secretary 
tations as a party were at once defeated, and eet could touch a dollar of the public money. But this 
found ın the chief seat of power a man who had with | government had fallen into decay, and, though com- 
them no sympathy. Under circumstances like these | merce bad become quite too mercenary a concern 
what hope could be cherished? If, indeed, the same | for the aristocracy of the present day, as a substitute 
vengeful stroke had descended on another head, and | they turned their attention to banking, and as the 
by one blow the first and the second choice of the | revenue was collected at different points, and had to 
people had both fallen, it was possible that some of} pass through the haads of subordinate functionaries, 
our Lilliputian politicians, fellows of two and a half | every whipper-in of a custom-house might appro- 
inches high, who were now endeavoring to throw pate the whole amount to the purchase of exchange. 
their feeble, attenuated, gossamer threads round about | The argument entirely overlooked tHe fact that the 
the manly limbs and muscles of one who was to! entire revenue might be seized upon without a dol- 
them as an intellectual giant, might have been|lar being appropriated. If this was an example of 
marching along with high airs of pride and triumph| the severe, consecutive, impregnable logic of the 
in the whig track and under the whig banner. But, | report, he, for one, must have more capacity before 
alas! he lived—Richard Coeur de Lion yet lived, and | he could be able to appreciate it. 
the devil was unchained; and King John, instead of! Mr. M. said, in conclusion, that the bank in this 
looking to the welfare of the state, was busy only in| bill was ultra, beyond any United States bank that 
the effort to surround the common enemy with bar-| had ever been thought of. When Cæsar, at the 
riers and palisadoes. Yes, he lived, and his cold | head of his victorious legions, broke into the temple 
shadow was thrown across these Lilliputian heroes, | of Vesta, and seized the- public treasure, he had not 
and they shrunk and shivered in the chilling shade.|in his hands a power so gigantic as that which was 
Though we had a Tiber and a Goose creek, we had | conferred by this bill. It was the long-sought philo- 
no Tarpeian rock; but had he thrown himself, Cur- | sopher’s stone; the lamp of Aladdin was no touch to 
tius-like, into the gulf, and nobly perished for the| it. It converted reams of paper into gold, merely 
salvation of his country, there might have been some | by putting it under the press of the government. 
hope that these gentry would have conducted the go-| With all this gigantic scheme, evncocted and ela- 
vernment on the principles which the people had | borated by the master-mind of the age, backed by 
sanctioned. And who could tell’—perhaps there all this force of argument, and defended by all these 
might be a hope yet. [A laugh.] illogical conclusions, he would not say that there 
When the government treasure was entrusted to| was a man in this senate who would not take it, but 
existing corporations, there was something of a mu- | this he would say, there was none here who had 
tual liability between them; but here, in this bill, | nerve enough to say “I will take it:” ““Expede Her- 
we found an immense machinery, flooding the coun- | culem.” Here iehi be seen, on a narrow strip of 
try with million upon million, and no power any-| land, which separated on one side the calm, deep 
„where butin the will of the soverign to control ìt. | blue sea of the whig principles na doctrines, on 
In a free government Mr. M. would never consent to | whose bosom were upborne the destinies of free- 
trust such a power anywhere.. While private claims | dom and the hopes of a gazing and expectant world, 
of the clearest and most indubitable justice were | from the raging sea of democracy, whose wild surges 
constantly rejected from year to year, because the| were roaring and dashing on the other, the foot-print 
government could not be sued, would they invest | of Hercules—but not the whole impress of the foot; 
with the like prerogative of wnsueability an institu- | for so narrow was the frail and sandy verge, and so 
tion with all the powers to be enjoyed by this ex-| nearly did the waters on the one side encroach upon 
chequer. For one, he never would consent to it. its limits and threaten to mingle with those upon the 
He had said that it was not his intention to go into | other, that there was not room for the giant to tread 
an analysis of the bill, yet there were really one or| without having a portion of his foot-print obliterated 
two things in it which had so forcibly struck his| by the waves. 
mind, and which so palpably demonstrated the illo-| And, finally. next to the daring and presumptuous 
gical character of the much vaunted argument in | attempt at the subjugation of the people by the se- 
the report, that he could not but refer to them. ducing influence of the mone power, that which 
The first occurred in page 2 of the printed report, | most offended Mr. M. in this document was the 
where it was asserted that this exchequer board was | spirit of base and vile subserviency and flattery to- 
no bank, because it did not collect its capital by sub-| wards the president which everywhcre marked its 
scription—just as if that feature were essential to | pages, and which presented the revolting spectacle 
the existence of a bank. Might not a bank be in-| of a gross and mercenary adulation, in the face and 
corporated and endowed with all banking faculties| at the sacrifice of principle, nobly avowed and dc- 
where this requisite was wholly wanting? What j fended for ets Pha 
were the banksof Alabama? If this reason wasa] But, said Mr. M. I have too long occupied the at- 
sound one, they were no banks at all, (a state of| tention of the senate with this desultory and disin- 
things which the people of that state might well de- | tegrated and disconnected rigmarole. I had intend- 
sire to be the case). [A laugh]. This was a speci-| ed to say more, but as it is always my desire to speak 
men of the incontrovertible logic for which this pa-' with great tenderness and respect of the functiona- 
per had been so highly praised, and praised too by, ries o povernment, [loud laughter], I shall forbear, 
the senator from South Carolina, whose searching | and will now resume my seat. 
eye any one would have supposed no insecutive con- 
clusion could have escaped. But he supposed that 
the senator had been so much gratified, and so en- 
tirely engrossed by the concessions in the report, 
that he was not disposed to look with a very micro- 
scopic gaze upon its other features. SENATE. 
Again, in page 8, it was contended that this was| Janvary 20. The president of the senate laid be- 
no government bank, because it did not discount.| fore the body a message from the president of the 
Now, hero was a doubled and twisted fallacy: the | United States, in compliance with a resolution of the 
reason given was untrue in principle and unture in| 11th instant, calling for the correspondence in rela- 
fact. Untrue in fact, for confessedly the board] tion to the mutiny and murder on board the Ameri- 
would discount bills of exchange; and untrue in|can brig Creole, while on her passage from Rich- 
principle because a bank may exist without this pow- | mond to New Orleans. 
er. Here was another instance of the impregnable} A number of petitions against the regular post- 
logic of the report, another evidence of vat gigan- | ponement of the bankrupt law were presented by 
tic intellect whose impress was said to distinguish | several senators and a propriately referred. 
every word and line. Mr. Pierce, from the committee on military af- 
The third fallacy might be found on pages 5 and 6, | fairs, reported a bill to equalize the pay of officers 
where the secretary insisted that the bill proposed | of the army, &e. 
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On motion of Mr. Williams, 

Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be directed 
to report to the renale the pay and emoluments, if any 
in dollars and centa, per annnm. of the officers in the 
naval service of Grent Britain, of all grades, dis inguish- 
ing the pay of each grade. and the peily officers and aea- 
men in the same service, with like informa ion in re fe- 
rence to the officers and privates of the marine corps in 
the British service; and also the pty and emoluments of 
officers and men in the naval service of the U. States, 
with the number of each in the latter service in the year 

41. 


Mr. Evans moved to proceed to the unfinished ba- 
siness of yesterday, when the treasury note bill was 
called up. 

Mr. Woodbury said he regretted the motion which 
had been submitted by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, for the reason that it gave rise to a discussion, 
and incidentally brought up the whole question of ex- 
penditure and receipt. The whole question was, 
whether we would increase the public debt five 
millionsof dollars. It was, therefore,a material 
question to consider, and calculated to give rise to a 
discussion. By substituting the treasury notes for 
the loan we increased the debt of the government to 
the amount proposed. The treasury notes, in addi- 
tion to the loan, were not now wanted, because the 
head of the department did not ask more than be- 
tween three and four millions for the first quarter of 
the year. He regretted that the amendment had 
been proposed. ; 

The house of representatives, which properly beld 
the purse-strings of the country, had recommended 
the proviso which it was now proposed to strike out. 
By doing this, we held out to the country that we 
were increasing the liabilities of the government. 
We hold out the idea also that treasury notes were 
not worth as much as the loan, and thus depreciated 
our own paper. 


Mr. Woodbury contended that the expenditures of 
the government could be reduced to a sum below 
twenty-three millions of dollars. The late admimis- 
tration proposed to decrease the expenditures much 
below this amount—to a sum of even seventeen and 
eighteen millions of dollars. He, as the head of the 
treasury department, was in earnest when he pro- 

osed these reforms. When the tariff was reduced 

e had then proposed to reduce the expenditures, ia 
order to make them conform with the receipts of the 
government. In regard to expenditures, too, 
should be brought down to eighteen or twenty mi 
lions of dollars; and then, if this was done, there 
would be money enough in the treasury. 


Mr. Calhoun said he extremely regretted the amend- 
ment had been proposed. There was a disposition 
to let the bill pass on this side of the senate if this 
amendment had not been incorporated. If it was 
persisted in, it was obvious that it would become 
the question of the session, and not only be discussed 
here, but at length in the house of representatives. 
The treasury was exhausted, and he did not choose 
to take the responsibility of delaying it. He hoped 
the honorable chairman of the committee of ways 
and means would not take the responsibility of this 
delay. It was admitted that this money was not 
wanted fof’ the present quarter, and that there would 
be money enough in the treasury then for the second 
quarter, in part at least. The question pro 
was nothing more than to create a new debtof five 
millions of dollars. It was nothing more than to in- 
crease the debtof the government annually to the 
amount of five millions of dollars. It was a propo- 
sition to increase the taxes to this amount. We 
were not prepared for this, nor were we prepared 
for the discussion which would be likely to follow if 
it was persisted in. He therefore appealed to the 
senator from Maine to prevent the discussion by 
withdrawing the amendment. 

Mr. Evans, in reply,said the senator had made a 
pretty strong personal appeal to him not to press this 
amendment. The senator knew that it was not ae 
der his control; that he was but the organ of the 
committee, and could not control the amendment in 
any way. Mr. E. also showed the effect of inserting 
this proviso, and of striking it, as proposed, from the 
bill. The very evils complained of, he showed, 
would come if the bill was not passed. 


After some further discussion, the question was 
taken on the amendment, when there appeared for it: 

Y EAS—Mersre. Archer. Burrow, Ba'es, Bayard, Bere 
rien, Choate. Clay, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Kerr, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Sinith, of Indiana, Suuthard, Tallmadge, 
White, Woodtridge—2$. 

NA YS—Messra. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clayton, Fulton, Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Pierce, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Siur 
genn, Fappin, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 

oung—2l. 

The question was then taken on concurring with 
the committec in the amendments, and agreed to. 
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Mr. Woodbury said the senator from Missouri had |the federal government in controlling the currency;| The senator talks of i 
an amendment to offer to the bill, and he also de- | and, until these powers were restored | the evils would : they were thrown Sear Divo ence atte 
signed to offer one. And then the senate adjourned. | not be got rid of. The banks had entrusted their busi- i them? Did not the people have the benefit of them? 
January 21. Sezeral memorials in relation to the | ness to those utterly incapable of managing it, and | But why, he asked, this covert attack upon the land 
bankrupt law generally against any interference with | who had no interest in the corporation, and whose | bill when another bill is under consideration. We 
it were presented and referred. interests were opposed to the stockholders. There | will meet you openly and fairly (said Mr. Clay) 
Mr. Phelps said that, in presenting his, that he | was but one remedy for this, and that was, to hold | when this question comes before the senate. It 
would state that although his constituents felt but} the sword over these institutions. Banks that con- | would be remembered that when the honorable gen- 
little interest in the subject, and would not be affect- | tinued to suspend should go into a state of liquidation. | tleman (Mr. Woodbury) sat at the other end of the 
ed at all by it, the memorials presented from Ver | Eighty-six millions of dollars in paper were now in | avenue begging and lamenting over the necessities of 
mont and the voice of the state had been, so far, | circulation, and some of it of the most worthless | the government, that he recommended, and twice in 
without a solitary exception, in favor of the law. |character. So bad was the existing state of things ! one session of congress, the issue of treasury notes. 
Mr. P. said he had not taken part in the debate, for | that an obscure broker in Richmond could draw a į Did we make any opposition to them? No. Even 
the reason that he occupied a somewhat delicate po- | bill upon an obscure broker here, and these bills though opposed to them in rinciple, we submitted 
sition in differing from his colleague, whose opinions | passed as currency. Even in this town, under the} to them, and now he would say, en passant, that he 
he at all times respected. Upon a future occasion he | very eye of the government, the worst of rags passed | was opposed to the whole system of issuing treasu- 
would state his opinions somewhat at large in refer- | as money and performed the functions of a currency. | ry notes, and that he could not vote for this Fill. un- 
ence to this measure. His own constituents were | Such a state of things Mr. B. expressed himself ex- | less his vote was necessary to save it. But how was 
not much interested in this bill, perhaps as little ın- | tremely anxious to remedy, but fe could not do so|it with the senator from New Hampshire? Notwith- 
terested as any people in the Uni States. He | in the form proposed by the senator from Missouri— | standing he had worked like a beaver [laughter] ses- 
should, however, deeply regret to see the senate of | regarding, as he did, the amendment to be out of or- | sion after session, to procure the passage of trea- 
the United States so far trifle with its legislation and | der and out of place. , sury notes, he was now found, even when the 
with the hopes of the people, expecting and awaiting | Mr. King said he was opposed to the amendment | country was suffering, embarrassing the passage of 
the benefits of this law, as to go for a repeal of the | proposed by the senator from Missouri. What, | this bill. 
law. If, after more experience, the law should prove asked, was the object of it? To putdown,as was; Mr. Woodbury said that the senate would bear him 
-a bad one, he would then, with the evidence before | said, a temporary evil by a violation of the constitu- | witness that he had not delayed the passage of this 
him of its inefficiency, go for repeal. But now, once | tion of the United States. He could not consent to| bill. His friends had proposed to take it as it came 
for all, he would say that if there was any measure | this. He thought, also, that the amendment was cut | from the house. But Mr. W. said he had risen for 
which was called for by the country, it was this pre- | of place, and appealed to the mover not to embarrass | another purpose; and that was to say that the trea:- 
cise measure. Nothing upon the face of the consti- | tbe bill by pressing it to a vote. In conclusion, he |sury notes were always at par when the preceding 
tution, in his opinion, exhibited more the wisdom of | said that he trusted his friend would withdraw his | administration was in power. Since then, treasury 
the framers of that instrument than this very power | amendment. notes were depreciated, and the government stocks 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through-| Mr. Benton withdrew his amendment—pledging | also were five cents below par. Treasury notes, he 
out the United States. He would venture to predict, | himself, however, as he said, to renew it the very | repeated, had not been below par during the existence 
and if this law was abrogated he feared, that the | first moment a new revenue bill was introduced into | of the late administration. 
states would resort to such extravagant measures of | the senate, or any other bill which could properly be} Mr. Clay said that it was perfectly true that the 
legislation as had never before been heard of. presented. senator recommended the taxing of tea and coffee. 
Mr. Linn from the select committee on the terri-} Mr. Wright then proposed @ second amendment, | But the vote of the senator was not in accordance 
tory of Oregon, reported a bill to authorise the adop- which, in presenting, he said, he trusted would not | with his recommendation. The recept and exam- 
tion of means for the occupation and settlement of | ¢mbarrass the hill or lead to debate. The amend- ple were not in coincidence. His report and his 
the territory of Oregon, and for extending certain | Ment proposed in a different form the precise object | vote were at war with each other. Like some divines 
portions of the laws of the union over the same, and | Contemplated by the proviso of the house of repre- |in the pulpit, he taught one thing and practised ano- 
for other purposes. sentatives which the senate yesterday struck from | ther, 
the bill. Mr. Wright then called the yeas and nays 
upon his amendment; which, being ordered, was ne- 
gatived, yeas 17, nays 26. 

Mr. Woedbury followed, with another amendment, 
which he said, he did not offer to delay the bill, but 
because it seemed to him necessary in order to pre- 
serve the public credit. It was the parctice of our 
fathers to maintain the public credit at all hazards, 
and to give pledges for its payment. He pope to 
do so in this bill, by pledging the public domain, 
which had been given to the states for u mess of pot- 
tage, to the redemption of the public debt. 

r. W. proposed an amendment to the following 
effect: 

“That besides the general revenue from customs, the 
proceeds of the sales uf public lands are hereby specially 
pledged for the redeniption of the treasury notes issued 
under the provisions of this act, and shall be applied so- 
lely to that use until the debta created by said noies shall 
be fully satisfied, and to carry that purpose into effect 
the da six sections of the land distribution bill be re- 

nled.” 

Pe Mr. Clay replied to Mr. Woodbury, and asked what 
did the honorable senator do when at the head of the. 
treasury department? His policy seemed to,have 
changed. In point of fact we had been going on 
with an excess of expenditure over our receipts for 
four successive years. ne had been thrown from 
one year into another, and they were thrown over by 
the last administration, and for this administration to 
redeem. The notes now below par, and which we 
are called upon (said Mr. Clay) to redeem, are the 
treasury notes of the preceeding administration, and 
until the senator from New Hampshire brings up his 
own paper to par from its present depreciation, let 
him be less solicitous about the treasury notes to be 
issued by the present administration. 


But whence this newborn zeal, said Mr. C. in re- 
gard to taxation. It was, he admitted, scandalous 

‘The question being stated, Mr. Benton proposed an | that this government should have gone on four years 
amendment to the biil in the form of additional sec- | past, and was going on now, by the expenditure of 
tions, for the purpose of taxing notes and paper is- | more than was received. Taxation he knew, and 
sued by corporations. had before said, was the remedy forthis. Carry out, 

The amendment being read by the secretary of the ; then, said he, the spirit of the compromise act. Look 
senate, Mr. Benton spoke in its favor. Mr. Calhoun|to revenue alone for the support of government. 
opposed it. Mr. Walker was in favor of it. He asked | Do vot raise the po of protection, which, said 
in reply to Mr. Calhoun if any one doubted the taxing | the senator from Kentucky, | had hoped had been 
power was in the government. He would even go | put to rest. There is no necessity of protection, for 
farther and tax all the gold and silver ware in the | protection. But what, asked Mr. C. was the course 
country. of my honorable friend from New Hampshire (for 

Mr. Bayard said he would have given a silent vote | I heartily reciprocate the friendship he professed for 
had not the yeas and nays been called. He was very | me the other day) when we had a tax bill under con- 
free to say that he had no doubt that it would be/|sideration® Where was he then’ Did he vote for 
found indispensable to exereise this taxing Tai | the tax bill before us’ Did he not rather choose to 
with a view of regulating the currency. e had ‘sip his tea and coffee a little longer, and to withhold 
901 banks, with a nett circulation of $86,000,000.— the tax from those luxuries’ And will he now, continu- | annual gross product of the salt tax, and the nett pro- 
Their responsibilities were one hundred and twenty- ` ed Mr. C. consent to tax these articles? If ho will, 1) duct of the same after deducting the fishing bounties 
six millions. The banks had usurped the powers of go along with him heart and hand. and allowances. 


Mr. Clay said that resolutions had been presented 
this morning from the state of Alabama similar in 
their character as those adopted by another state.— 
He was sorry those states should have taken this 
stand. It would become necessary to make some 
provision by law; and he would therefore submit a 
resolution, which would lie over until to-morrow, 


VIZ: 


Mr. Woodbury said he thought he was quite as con- 
sistentas the senator was, who had promised retrench- 
ment. 

Mr. Calhoun said he wished to say one word, since 
he had been referred to by the senator from Ken- 
tucky. He had shown no newborn zeal in regard to 
taxes. His views now were what they always had 
been. The senator was mistaken in stating the grounds 
of his opposition. He did only oppose robbery upon the 
public treasury by taking away the lands. 


The question was called for, and taken upon Mr. 
Woodbury’s amendment, as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan. Calhoun, 
Fulton. King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Pierce Se- 
vier, Smith. of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—19. 

NA YS—Meessrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
ren, Choate, Clay, Clayton, Evans, Graham, Hunting- 
ton, Kerr. Mangum. Merrick. Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Smith. of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—26. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. Calhoun said that he had intended to have 
stated his views before the enzrossment of the bill, 
but would forego what he had to say until the pass- 
age. He therefore moved an adjournment; which 
was carried. 

And the senate adjourned. 

January 22. Memorials on the subject of the 
bankrupt law were presented and referred. Memo- 
rials also for increase of duty on certain articles, 
for indemnification for spoliations prior to 1800, for 
establishing a port of entry at New Albany, were 
presented and referred. 

On motion of Mr. Serier, 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on the judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of authorising 
such persons as were citizensof the Unired States, but 
who have found themselves unexpectedly citizens of 
Texae by the line of boundary which has been recently 
made between the United States and Texas, to return 
to the United S ates with t} eir slaves 

Mr. Benton submitted the followiug: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
ed to report to the senate as fullows: 7 

Ist. A statement showing the annual amount of draw- 
back paid on the exportation of refined sugar from the 
commencement to the end of the year 1842. 

2d. A monthly statement of such payments for the 
year 1842. 

31. The estimated amount of such payments for the 
year 1842. 

4th. The amount of duty annually paid on imported 
brown suvar as nearly us it can be computed. 

5th. The annual amount of fishing bounties and al- 
lownnces paid since the commencement of the same, 
with the annual amount of salt tax per bushel, and the 


Kesolved, That the committee on the public lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of providing by 
law that, whenever any state or states shall refuse thet 
proporuots of the proceeds of the pubbe lands, such 
proportion shall be distr.bur@d among the i:esidue of the 
assenting states. 

Mr. Allen then moved to take up the resolution 
laid on the table yesterday, which he should so mo- 
dify as to strike out the words “‘and his reasons there- 
for,” with a view to facilitate its passage. 

Mr. Rives moved to.amend by striking out all after 
the word resolved, and inserting as follows: 

*T’nat the secretary of the treasury be directed to re- 
peri to the senate, by what means adequate provision 
can best be made for meeting the necessury expenditures 
of the government in the pier ul condition of the coun- 
try, det iis plans therefor in detail, with esilmates 
of the prubable produci of each suurce of supply; and, 
also, to whatextent retrenchment in the varivus branches 
ot the pubic expenditure is likely to anse from the ces- 
sation or diminution of charges on the treasury now ex- 
isting, or may be further atlected by a wise economy, 
adapted alike to the wants and the resources of the go- 
vernment.” 

Mr. Clay said the condition of the treasury was 
such, and the resolution so unimportant, that he felt 
himself called upon to ask for the order of the day. 
He moved, therefore, to lay the resolution upon the 
table. Yeas 27, nays 19, the resolution was laid upon 
the table. 

The discussion of the treasury note bill, as the un- 
finished business, was resumed soon after one o’clock. 
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6th. The estimated amount of fishing bounty and al- 
lowances to accrue from the year 1842, and the gross 
and nett amount of salt tax for the same year. 

Mr. Walker moved that the bankrupt bill have its 
second reading then; which motion having been 
agreed to, the bill was read a second time. 

The discussion upon the treasury note bill was re- 
sumed at one o’clock, as the unfinished business, the 
question being “shall the bill pass?” 

Mr. Calhoun said that when we were called upon 
to impose additional burdens upon those we repre- 
sent, we ought to act with the greatest caution. To 
vote taxes, except in the case of exigency, was no- 
thing more than the severest spoliation. We were 
called upon to make this appropriation upon the esti- 
mates of the department. He knew too much of 
these estimates to place much reliance upon them. 
He would not vote for the bill because, he held it to 
be unnecessary. Retrenchment and economy would 
save more than this amount from the treasury. It 
had been proposed to increase the expenditures of 
the navy two millions of dollars over the past year, 
and he was not ready for this. Deduct two millions 
from this recommendation, and it would be two mil- 
lions saved. These appropriations, at least, might 
go over to the next session. The expenses of the 
marine corps amounted to nearly six hundred thou- 
sand dollars, nearly six hundred dollars a head 
—two hundred dollars a head higher than the army, 
cadets and all. He hoped the other expenses of the 
navy department were not in proportion so high as 
this. Between the reductions which might be made 
in the marine corps and the navy two millions and a 
half might be saved. Then there was an estimate of 
sixty-five thousand dollars for ‘surveys, which ought 
to be taken from the sales of public lands. In all, 

,000 were for surveys. Then there was a patent 
und of $153,000, which he did not understand. He 
presumed it was for patents received, and ought to 
go into the treasury. Then there was a considerable 
amount credited to trust funds. Then the head of 
pensions claimed considerable attention. The fall- 
ing in was at the rate, he had heard, of three hun- 
dred thousand dollarsa year. This, added, made a 
very considerable amount. 

He had turned his attention also to the treasury 
department, and there found over a million and a 
half appropriated to harbors. This was the most 
unjust, unequal, and unconstitutional of all appro- 
priations, and he little as PE to see such appro- 
priations recommended. All added together would 
make four millions and eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and half a million might be added to it. But 
this was not all. Greater reductions could be made 
by an economical administration of government. 
Congress could do but little except to co-operate 
withthe administration. This was difficult to be done 
he knew, but nevertheless it might be done. If re- 
trenchment saved us five millions, economy woula 
save us five more. 


The expenses of this government were of three 
classes: the civil list, the army, and the navy; and all 
of these had been increased enormously since 1823. 
The remedy now was to compare the present with 
the past, mark the difference, and compel the diffe- 
rence to be acconnted for. He cited 1823, and in- 
tended to make that the standard, because that was 
the standard for him, the government being then 
economically administered. He selected 1823, also, 
because in 1824 we commenced a new system, and 
that of protection, which had done so much evil. 
We had made two tariffs since then, the origin of all 
evils. The civil list rose in seventeen years from 
about $2,000,000 to $6,000,000—nearly a threefold 

roportion compared with the increase of population. 

n congress the increase had been enormous. The 
increase of contingent expenses had been fivefold, 
and, compared with population, sixfold. Tho aggre- |. 
gate expenses of the two houses now amounted to 
more than $250,000. The expense of collecting re- 
venue had also been enormously increased. From 
1823 it had gone up from $700,000 to $1,700,000— 
an increase of one million of dollars. The expense 
on collection in 1823 was but one per cent. now one 
per cent.and 5 100. Under the tariff these increases 
were made from 1824 to 1828. Estimating the expen- 
ses of collection at $800,000, about $1,000,000 would 
be saved. The judiciary had increased in this propor- 
tion, and the light house departmeut also. In the 
war department in 1822, (the only year for which he 
had estimates) the expenses per man were but §264, 
now the increase had gone up to $400 for each indi- 
vidual. At one time it had been as much as $480 
for each individual—$]1,400,000 could be saved here 
in the army proper, including the military academy 
alone. It might be said that one was a cheap and 
the other a dear year. For otherwise; meat was 
never cheaper, clothing never as cheap as now. All 
this resulted from the expansive force of a surplus 
revenue. In 1822 he had reduced the cxpenses of 


changing the organization of the aparan aa 
administration of the department had never before 
been considered; and he, by reforming all this, pro- 
curcd the necessary retrenchment. Under the tariff, 
the expenses of a musket went up from $12 to $16. 


tween the expensesof the British navy and the Ame- 
riean navy. Mr. C. contended there should be no 
difference in the expenses of the two navies. We 
should build as cheap and employ men as cheap, or 
we should not be able to compete with the British 
navy. If our navy should prove vastly more expen- 
sive than the British navy we might as well give up, 
and he recommended this matter to the consideration 
of the senate. Mr. C. followed up this with a table 
prepared by himself, showing, in gross amounts, 
where the expenditures had been increased. From 
his figures he drew the inference that the expenses 
might be reduced very much. 

He called upon the chairman to look and see 
where the pruning knife might be employed. He 
contended that $17,000,000 were sufficient to meet 
the per annum expenses of the government, and that 


population. This sum, by economy, could be brought 
down to fifteen millions, and thus save nine millions 
over the {present estimates. This could be done in 
three or four years—the executive leading the way, 
and congress co-operating and following the execu- 
tive. In the course of three or four years, with eco- 
aay and retrenchment, there would be no public 
ebt. 

Mr. C. said he had now more than made good his 
pledge to bring down the expenses of the govern- 
ment five millions of dollars. The question now 
was, whether we should pursue the loan bill and bor- 
row money, or live without it. Mr. C. insisted that 
all our evils had grown outof the tariffs of 1824 
and 1828. The tariff had been seductive, and opi- 
nions prevailed that a tariff was a blessing. Even 
sensible men, whom he had heard, had argued that 
it would be better to have a tariff, even if the mone 
was wasted, than to have no tariff. He who intend- 
ed to raise more revenue by an increase of duty 
would find himself mistaken. If duties were raised 
to twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-five per cent. smug- 
gling would be resorted to, and to prevent this an in- 
crease of expenses would be necessary. The smug- 
gler would undo you and outdo you. Circumstances 
and times had changed since the late tariff. Better 
to have a virtuous and poor community than the 
richest in the world. Better to be a moral people 
than the richest. If gentlemen persisted in the 
course they had pursued at the extra session of this 
congress, no man could foresee the evil which would 
come. There never was a wiser saying than that of 
Edmund Burke, that the finances were the state. It 
was due to the Jate administration to say, that when 
they were going out of power the expenditures were 
in the course of reduction, particularly in the trea- 
sury department. The bill before the senate was 
out of order, and the point of order ought to have 
been raised before. The bill before the senate was 
not a revenue bill as it came from the house, and we 
had made it one. We had changed the form of the 
loan bill into a revenue bill, and here was the point 
of order. He entreated that, by common consent, 
it might be made in order, and pass this evening. 


Mr. Evans rejoined. He said it was not his object 
to reply at any length to the senator from South Ca- 
rolina, or to refer even to many of the topics which 
he had brought forward. They required more time 
and reflection than could now be given to the subject. 
Above all, he desired not and did not feel called upon 
to defend the Jate administration from the severe re- 
buke which it had received from the senator. 

Mr. Calhoun interrupted Mr. Evans and said he did 


had not been for many yenrs past identified with any 
party, and but a looker on in fact rather than an ac- 
tor with the two great parties. 

Mr. Evans continued, and remarked: Well, then, 
the senator blames the present administration for the 
state of things of which he complains? 

Mr. Calhoun, interrupting Mr. Evans again, said he 
did not mean to be so understood. He had good 
feelings for the present secretary of the treasury and 
and administration. They meant well, he believed, 
and had not been long enough in power to correct 
the evils he complained of. 

Mr. Evans said somebody is responsible for the 
state of things, and the question is, who is it? 

Mr. Cathoun, again interrupting Mr. E. said that it 
was the system he complained of. He did not mean 
to be understood as speaking in a party sense. 

Mr. Evañs continued, and stated what had been 
the course of the committee on finance iu relation to 
the bill under consideration. He had not proceeded 
far in defending his own and the action of the com- 


Mr. Calhoun then made some comparisons be-| gan 


this sum would have been according to the ratio of 


not mean to rebuke the administration. He himself 


every man inthe army. All this had been done by | mittee in reference to this bill, when he referred to 


the remarks of the senator from South Carolina, and 
said he had taken part on the other side of the ques- 
tion, when 

Mr. Calhoun again interrupted him, and said that 
his position had not beeu such as to prevent extrava- 
ce. 

Mr. Erens said, in reply, that the proper time to 
check the expenses and preven, extravagance was 
when they had commenced. 

{Mr. Calhoun, (in his seat). Not when the trea- 
sury is full.) 

Mr. Evens continued, and reminded the senator 
that he had been here and sat by when all those laws 
were passed, and now for the first time rose to com- 

lain. The committee of finance, he added, were 

ut providing for the execution of the laws which 
the preceding administratian had passed; and now it 
was propi not only not to execute those laws for 
the future, but not to pay for expenses incurred under 
them in time past. He would deduct from the ex- 
penses of the navy and the marine corps two millions 
and a halfof dollars. The bill before the senate pro- 
vided the ways and means for the payment of sala- 
ries fixed by law, and for the pay of an increased 
corps which the administration preceding us had in- 
creased. The navy had been increased, the army 
increased, and obligations contracted, which this bill 
provided to pay for. Who was to blame for this 
And the senator blamed the finance committee, also, 
because they did uot invade the sanctity of the com- 
mittee rooms of the military and naval committees. 
Obviously it was not the business of the committee 
of finance to do this. 

Mr. E. further stated, also, in reply to the senator 
from South Carolina, that the present administration 
had done much already in the way of retrenchment— 
much, in the way of printing, in the reduction of the 
contingent expenses of congress, &c. He also ex- 
plained what was said by Mr. Calhoun in reference 
to the Smithsonian fund, interest to be paid upon it, 
and upon the trust funds—information which the se- 
nator from South Carolina, in his speech, had sought 
from the senator from Maine. Returning to the ex- 
penses of government, he stated that all these expen- 
ditures were made by former laws, which we were 
called upon to execute. We were not making laws 
but executing laws, whether good or bad, 
made. And here he would remark that the evil was 
more in the application of the money appropriated 
than the amount appropriated. These expenses, 
however, were to continue. The expenses of the 
Florida war would not be terminated for years to 
come. The expenses of survey referred to and com- 
plained of were also expenses of last year, and not 
yet all expended. He referred, too, to the collec- 
tion expenses. These had been increased in 1829 
and 1830 twofold. and have been doubled since. 
Whose fault was this? These expenses, he was glad 
to inform the senate, were now in the course of. re- 
duction. But Mr. E. put it to senators on the 
site side, would stopping supplies, withholding ap- 
I sagt created under prevailing laws, pay our 

ublic debt? Would these sustain the public credit? 

f they would not, and they were willing the publie 
faith should be sustained, he called upon them to pass 
this bill. 

Mr. Calhoun, at the close of his remarks, had rais- 
ed a point of order, which was, that the bill before 
the senate was not in order. His point of order was, 
that the treasury note bill from the house of repre- 
sentatives, was merely a bill to substitute treasury 
notes for a portion of the loan authorised at the ex- 
tra session of congress. The senate had struck out 
this proviso, and made the bill a loan bill. The cow 
stitution declared that revenue bills should originate 
in the house of representatives, and the senate had 
violated the constitution by its amendment. 

Mr. King called upon the chair for a decison upon 
the point order. 

he chair decided that there was no point of order 
to decide. The question raised was a constitutional 
one, and the chair had no control over it. The solemn 
judgment of the senate had been given upon the 
amendment, and it was for the senate to decide upon 
the constitutionality of its own action. 

_The point of order was debated at length by Messrs. 
King, Calhoun, Berrien, Wright, Graham, Rives and 
Walker, when it was withdrawn by Mr. Calhoun, and 
the question demanded by yeas and nays upon the 
passage of the bill. The result was as follows: 

YEAS—Meesrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berri 
Choate, Clayton, Evans, Graham, Huvingion: Kerr 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Rives, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Wood- 


ae ea 

AYS—Mersrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 

Clayton, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Pierce, 

ton, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Ta D, 

Walker, Wiliams, Woodbury, Wright, Ycung— 20. 
And the senate adjourned. 


> 
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Janvarr 24. On motion of Mr. Porter, 

Resolval, 'Vhatthe secretary of war be directed to in- 
forin the senate wiether a report and drawings of the 
survey nuthorsed byiaw in Marcia last, with a view tu 
the estabishment of a boundary hne between the state 
ef Michigan and the territory of Wisconsin, have yet 
been made to the department by the surveyor appointed 
for that object; and, if so, that he transmit the same to 
the senate, together with such other information as he 
may possess not heretofore communicated to congress. 

Mr. Evans submitted the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the treasury be di- 
rected to conimunicate to the senate any information in 
his ion showing the comparative tariffs of duties 
of foreign nations upon imports, with such other infor- 
mation as he may deem relevant to the subject. 

Mr. King submitted a joint resolution, going to fix 
the period of adjournment of the present session for 
the 30th of May next; which he desired might lie 
Over until to-morrow, when he hoped it would re- 
ceive the favorable consideration ofthe senate. He 
adverted to the extra session,a period of four months, 
and thought if the duration of the present session 
was fixed at the time designated, (which would al- 
Jow us four months), that there would be ample time 
rs action on all the great leading subjects before 

wm. 

The first special order, relating to the repeal of the 
distribution bill, and applying the proceeds of the 
public lands to the defences of the country, was pass- 
ed by; when the next special order was taken up, be- 
ing the joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the constitution respecting the veto. : 

The resolution having been read— 

Mr. Clay arose and addressed the senate in its fa- 
vor. 


After Mr. Clay concluded his speech, which occu- bl 


pied about one hour and a half— 

Mr. Preston took the floor, and spoke for about an 
hour, partly in review of his former opinions in refe- 
rence to the proposed amendment of the constitution, 
and partly in reply to Mr. Clay. He expressed him- 
self mainly opposed to the proposed amendment of 
the constitution, and regarded the veto power as the 
conservative power of the constitution, wisely insert- 
ed there by the framers of that instrument to prevent 
congressional usurpations, the danger of which he 
conceived to be far greater than that of the executive. 
Mr. Buchunan said he had something to say on the 
subject; but, as it was then late, and as he did not de- 
sire to occupy the time of the senate to-morrow, when 
-ìt appeared to be the general wish that the bankrupt 
- bill should be taken up, he would therefore move to 
_ postpone the further consideration of the subject un- 
! til Thursday next; which motion was agreed to, and 
| the senate adjourned. 


C 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES- 


Trvaspay, Jan. 20. In reply to an inquiry of Mr. 
| Botts, Mr. Cushirg, chairman of the select committee 
on the currency, replied that he was ready to report 
on the subject when instructed by the committee to 
' do so. The committee is now employed in matur- 
_ ing the subject. 
: . The speaker laid before the house, the following 
message from the president of the United States. 
Washington, January 17, 1842. 
To the house of representatives: I transmit to the 
house of representatives a report from the secretary 
of state relative to the proceedings and final decision 
of the commissioners under the convention with the 
republic of Texas upon the subject of the boundary 
between the United States and that republic. 
: JOHN TYLER. 


Mr. Roosevelt gave notice of a motion to amend the 
' rules by inserting therein the following explanatory 
rule, viz: 

“Immediately previous to the final action of the 
house on apy bill or concurrent resolution, and be- 
fore the main question shall be ordered to be put, any 
member having in charge any penn or memorial 
relating to the subject-matter of such bill or resolu- 
tion, and stating that he has had no previos oppor- 

. tunity of presenting the same, shall have the right, 
and shall be deemed in order, to present such peti- 
tion or memorial, any rule or order of the house, or 
apy interpretation thereof, to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

The question being now on Mr. Wise’s motion to 
lay on the table the question of the reception of the 

petition presented on Tuesday last by Mr. Granger 
from certain citizens of Ontario county, N. Y. for 

‘eecurity of their persons in all states of the union and 
for their constitutional right to the use of the 
office, it was decided in the affirmative, yeas 
nays 74. 

r. Gates presented a rcmonstrance against the 
admission of Florida as a state into the union. __ 

Mr. be pin raised the question of reception, and 
moved to lay that question on the table. 


im e ow ee 


a e E . a e S R 


foi, |B 


Mr. Levy said, that, in order to save the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Gafes) and others hereafter ia 
trouble of presenting memorials against the adimis- 
sion of Florida into the unlon, and to save other gen- 
men the trouble of raising the question of reception, 
he would state that the admission of Florida was 
not an open question, it being already provided for 
by treaty, which was the supreme law of the land. 

The question of reception was Jaid on the table. 

Mr. Slade presented certain joint resolutions from 
the legislature of Vermont, on the subject of slavery, 
and remonstrating against any rule impairing the 
constitutional right of petition, &c. 

Mr. Slade moved that that portion which relates to 
the right of petition be referred to a select commit- 
tee, with instructions to report a repeal of the 2lst 
rule. 

The question of reception was raised, and a motion 
made na that question on the table. 

Mr. Slade asked the yeas and nays; which were or- 


dered, and, being taken, were: yeas 84, nays 66. So 


the question was laid on the table. 


Mr. Mattocks also said that he held in his hand sun- 
dry petitions from a great number of most respecta- 
ble treeholders and legal voters in the state of Ver- 
mont touching the subject of abolition, which, if this 
was Liberty Hall, he should present, but as this was 
Slavery Hall he should forbear. 


Several petitions were presented against any action 
by congress that shall establish the treaty alledged to 
have been made with the Seneca Indians. 

Mr. Calhoun presented a petition asking the recog- 
nition of the independence of Hayti. 

Mr. J. C. Campbell moved that it be laid on the ta- 


e. 
Mr. Gordon moved that the house oe onda which 
motion, by yeas 78, nays 56, was agreed to. 

So the house adjourned. 


| 

Fripar, Jan. 21. The unfinished business of yes- 
terday was the petition presented by Mr. Calhoun 
from citizens of Springfield, Massacbusntts, praying 
that diplomatic and commercial relations be entered 
Pe between the United States and the republic of 

ayti. 

hich said petition Mr. J. Campbell, of South Ca- 
rolina, had moved to lay on the table. Pending which 
said motion the house had adjourned. 

And the question now being on the motion to lay 
the petition on the table, Mr. Campbell rose and was 
understood to say, that he had been applied to by 
many of his friends to witjdraw his motion to lay the 
petition on the table. If he thought that the object 
of the petitioner was to extend trade, to increase 
wealth, or to encourage industry, he would consent 
to withdraw the motion. But as the petition bore on 
the face of it marks of incendiarism 

Mr. C. was here interrupted by cries to order; and 
the reporter did not hear the residue of the sentence. 
But the motion to lay the petition on the table was 
not withdrawn. 


The yeas and nays on that motion (which had here- 
tofore been ordered) were then taken, and resulted 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Landaf W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron 
Brown, Burke, Samson H. Butler, William Butler, Green 
W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wil- 
liam B. Campbell, Thos. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, 
Chapman, Clifford, Coles, Cravens, Cross, Daniel. Gar- 
rett Davis, Deberry, Eastman, Egbert, Charles A. Floyd, 
Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, Goggin, Gordon, Graham, 
Green, Gwin, Habersham, John Hastings, Hays, Hous- 
ton, Hubard, Jack. William Cost Johnsen, Lewis, Mal 
lory, Marchand, Mathews, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, 
Newhard, Owsley, Payne, Pickens Plumer, Pope, Prof- 
fit, Rayner, Reding, eynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Saunders, 
Shaw, Skepperd, Sprigg, Stanly, Steenrod, Summers, 
Sweney, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Jacob Thomp- 
son, ‘I'riplet, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Warren, 
Washington, Watterson. Westbrook, James W. Wil- 
liams, Lewis Williams, C. H. Williams, Joseph L. Wil- 
liams, Wise—s6. 

NAYS—Mersrs. Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, Ar- 
nold, Aycrizg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birds- 
eye, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Brewster, Briggs, Brock- 
way, Charles Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Casey, Chitten- 
den, John C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Clinton,‘ Cooper, 
Cowen, Cranston, Cushing, Richard D. Davis, John Ed- 
wards, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, John G. 
Floyd, A. wrence Foster, Gates, Giddings, Patrick 
G. Goode, Granger, Gustine, Hall, William S. Hastings, 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, C. J. Ingersoll, W. W. Irwin, 
James, J. P. Kennedy, Andrew Kennedy, Lane, Law- 
rence, Linn, Lowell, Alfred Marshall, Samson Mason, 
Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Morgan, Mor- 
row, Osborne, Parmenter, Partridge, Pendleton, Ramsey, 
Be: jamin Randall, A. Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, 
ney, William Russell, James M. Rus:ell, Saltonstall, 
Sanford, Simonton, Slade, Truman Smith, Stratton, A. 
H. H. Stuart, Tilinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trumbull, 
Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Weller, Thomas W. Wil- 
liams, Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, Augustus Young—94. 

So the motion to lay on the table was rejected. 


And the petition was then referred to the commit- 
tee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. eddums (amongst many others) presented a pe- 
tition from colored citizens of Massachusetts, respect- 
fully representing that, by the laws, no foreigner of 
color can become a citizen of the United States, with 
the privilege of voting and holding real estate there- 
in: wherefore they pray that the laws on the subject 
of naturalization be so amended as to give to colored 
citizens the same privileges as are now enjoyed by 
white persons. 

Mr. Wise (simultaneo with Mr. W. C. John- 
son) raised the question of reception, and Mr. W. 
moved to lay that question on the table. j 


Mr. Calhoun asked the yeas and nays; which were | 


ordered, and, being taken, were yeas 115, nays 67. 
So the question of reception (carrying the petition 
with it) was laid on the table. 
Mr. Adams presented a preamble and resolutions 


of the two secretaries of the anti-slavery society of . 


eastern Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia on the 
24th December, 1841. 

Mr. dams gave the following statement of the ‘ 
contents, (as the reporter understood them); 

The preamble set forth that it was proposed to en- 
ter into a war with England for the purpose of oblig- 
ing the British government'to assist in holding natives 
of the United States in slavery. 

And the resolution declared that such a war would 
as much exceed in unrighteousness that waged against 
this country by England in 1776, as the wrongs and 
privations inflicted on the slaves exceed in magnitude 
those which led to the declaration of American inde- 
pendence, 

And Mr. A. moved to refer it to the committee on 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Wise raised the question of reception, and 
moved to lay that question on the table. 

Mr. Hudson asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and, being taken, the vote passed in the af- 
firmative. 
one the question of reception was laid on the ta- 

e. . 

Mr. Adams presented a petition containing (he 
said) a charge of apparently a number of respectable 
citizens of the state of Georgia against him—com- 
plaining, as a great grievance to them, that he (Mr. 
A.) had been appointed chairman of the committee 
on foreign relations, and calling upon the house to 
remedy the grievance. They stated their reasons in 
most respectful language. He desired the petition 
might be read. He sanded: as a right, that he 
might defend himself against these petitioners; and 
he should, he said, conclude by moving its reference 
to the committee on foreign affairs, with instructions 
to them to choose a chairman if they should think 

roper. 
j r. Habersham obtained leave to state that he was 
ready to give testimony on this subject. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) had submitted 
this petition to him (Mr. H.) a week ago. He had 
told the gentleman, after a careful examination, all 
the names having been in the same handwriting as 
the petition, that he had no knowledge of one of the 
persons as residing in that county. There were 


V.| some of the surnames of persons residing there, but 


nonce having the same christian names attached to the 
surnames, so far as he knew. He had told the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that he believed the peti- 
tion to be a hoax. 

Mr. Adams claimed now, as a privileged question, 
to speak in his own defence. 

Mr. Marshall moved that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Adams) be permitted to be heard in 
his own behalf touching the charges made in the pe- 
tition against him. 

Mr. Turney moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being taken, 
were: yeas 94, nays 92. 

So the motion to lay the whole subject on the ta- 
ble was agreed to. 

Mr. Wise moved that the house adjourn. 

The house adjourned. 


Satorpay, Jan. 22. Mr. Everett, (on leave given), 
from the select committee on the apportionment of 
representatives, made a report, accompanied by a 
bill, entitled ‘‘an act for the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives among the several states according to the 
Gth census.” 

The bill having been read by its title— 

Mr. E. moved that the bill and report, with accom- 
panying documents, be printed. 

And, under instructions from the committee to that 
effect, he moved that the bill be made the special or- 
der of the day for the first Tuesday in February, at 
one o’clock, and on each successive day at the same 
hour, Fridaya and Saturdays excepted, until finally 
disposed of. 

nd it was read as follows: 
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A bill for the apportionment of representatives among ' The question then recurred on the motion yester- Mr. A. continued. The gentleman from Georsi: 
the several states, according to the sixth census. day made by the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. | ( Mr. Hubersham) had yesterday undertaken to s) 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives ` Marshall), viz. that the gentleman from Massachu- | that this was alla hoax, and that there are no suci 

of the United States of America in congress assembled, | setts (Mr. Adams) be permitted to be heard in his own | persons in Georgia as are described in this memorial 

That from and after the third day of March, one behalf touching the charges made in the petition] Mr. Habersham had said that he knew of mo suck 

. thousand eight hundred and forty three, the house of | against him. rson in the county in which he resided, and he now 

representatives shall be composed of members elect-| (In the course of the discussion on the point of or- | added that he believed there was there no such per- 

ed aia to a ratio of one representative for eve- | der, and whilst Mr. W. C. Johnson was giving his re- | son as James Playfair. He had learned that the ger 
ry sixty-eight thousand persons in each state, com- | collection of what had occurred, Mr. Adams inter- | tleman from Massachusetts had a petition of thissor: 
d according to the rule prescribed by the consti- rupted him by saying, “the gentleman speaks falsely.” | in his possession perhaps a week ago, and had celle 
tution of the nited States; that is to say: l Mr. IWW. Cost Johnson said that before he took his {0n him and made inquiry with reference to it, asd, 
Within the state of Maine, 7; New Hampshire, 4; | seat he wou)d withdraw his point of order, after the | OP examination, he saw that the petition and the 

Massachusetts, 10; Rhode Island, 1; Connecticut, 4; | motion of the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. War- | names were all in the same handwriting, which wri- 

Vermont, 4; New York, 35; New Jersey, 5; Pennsyl-| ren), which he regretted; and would say but a word ing he did not know. There were among the names 

vania, 25; Delaware, 1; Maryland 6; Virginia, 15; N. | or two in reply to the rude remark of the member | many of the surnames of persons residing in tha 

Carolina, 9; South Carolina, 6; Georgia, 8; Alabama, ' from Massachusetts. That all the members around | county, but he knew no persons who bore those sur- 

7; heap te 4; Louisiana, 4; Tennessee, 1]; Ken-| him agreed in the accuracy of his (Mr. J's) state- | names with the same christian names. He had stated 

tucky, 10; Ohio, 22; Indiana, 10; Ilinois, 7; Missouri, | ment, and he appealed to the recollection of all the these facts to the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 

5; Arkansas, 1; Michigan 3. members who were present, if their recollection did | that he considered the petition a hoax. The letter 
Mr. Clifford nope he said, that the gentleman; not accord with his, (Mr. J's). And he (Mr. J.) might not even have come from an individual res- 

from Vermont, (Mr. Everett) would consent to an | would say that, if other gentlemen felt privileged to dent in the state, but might have been thrown mts 

earlier day than that proposed by him for the consid- | be rude and coarse in passion and wantonness, that no the post office hẹ a traveller. Under these cireum- 

eration of the bill. Many of the state legislatures departure by others, no ebullition of feeling, no scene stances, if a letter ora petition had come to him from 

now in session were anxiously vermk the action of] of excitement, no violent and coarse assault from that Massachusetts, with this precise information giver to 

congress on this important question. nd if an early gentleman, would ever hetray him for a moment to him by the representative of the immediate neighbor 
ep 


disposition was not made of it an extra session of these art from the rulesof parliamentary property and hood whence ìt purported to have come, he should 


E l ereat a a nere eur the conduct of a gentleman.] aa put it into his pocket or into the fre and aet 
o year from the} Mr. Ererett ed th : er ; ave disturbed the house, and wasted the time of the 
tye e previous question; which country by its presentation. If the gentleman h2i 


regular time of election. ab h 
Ir. C. J. Ingersoll was understood to say that he| Y% seconded by the house. . 
had himself received resolutions from the legislature ite aoa ia S pe Reece ee be now 
of his own state on this subject. If there was not : : A . : 4 5 atte 
prompt action on it the expense and inconvenience Bp Te OE (being on the motion of Mr. a e ati Sia ie e 
attending a special session of the legislature must | Marshall) was then taken an and nays, at the eall | ther the petition was a hoax or not, he was entitled 
of Mr. Wise, and decided in the affirmative as follows: |. be eri in reply to whe changes hona ai TR 


follow. . 

Mr. W. C. Johnson moved to recommit the bill to | 9°48 111, nays 84. The ch i i 
a select committee, to be composed of one member| Mr. Adams then took the floor, and was about pro- mous gisele. e a a a 
from each state of the union. ceeding in his remarks; when Messrs. Wise and W. C. Johnson here simultanr- | 


pt the petition into his pocket no one would hare 
own of it. 


Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, said they would have to set-| Mr. John Campbell rose, he said, to a privileged i 
tle the matter by compromise at last, and it would | question, and moved a reconsideration of the vote just shied ins be cHinild ace Ge eas eee 
have to go into committee of the whole on the state | taken; on which motion he wished to submit aremark} Mr. Adams, claiming that his remarks were in or 
of the union, and be decided by a majority of the | or two. der, and that he had ia ht to proceed — 
house He moved to refer the bill to the committee | Mr. C. proceeded in his remarks, and contended The speaker decided that she gentleman from Mas- l 
of the whole on the state of the union. that there was no question of privilege involved in dichasetts was not in order 3 
The speaker said that the first question would be on | this subject. He thought the evidence of this fact; Mr. Adams then roceeded in his remarks. Thi 
committing the bill to the committee of the whole on | was, first, that whatever charge had been brought be- | charge had been rane (he continued inst hi à 
the state of the union. fore the house against the gentleman from Massachu- ae claimed his right to oa ia pae ra 
On this question the vote was taken by tellers, who | setts, had been done by the gentleman himself, who | station which the s aier 1ad assigned hin ust 
reported 105 in the affirmative and 75 in the negative. | Stood in the light of his own accuser, and who had | another chairman oak chosen He kne verfeetiy 
y this vote, the reference having been made to the | the prvucee of withdrawing that charge if he chose, | well that the whole slave-trading re ie fated f 
committee of the whole on the state of the union, the | the house having taken no action upon it. If the gen- | this house was againsthim, with ane hele es ceptica. z 
other motions were suspended. tleman was allowed to defend himself, he must con- | Yet he would abide the decision of “the pa ity of 
Mr. Everett then renewed the motion to print 5,000| demn those who pursued a ditferent course; and, | this house upon the question of allowi z th. Pend 
extra copies of the report and bill, which motion was | therefore, it was the dutyef all these gentlemen—a | to be referred to the co itte i “fo = P airs, 
carried. duty of self-respect, a duty which they owed to them- | that they mizht choose ae aa fth i = 
The speaker announced the business before the | selves, unless they had full assurance that they should | proper mand ke ve warning: o all rti 7 Ste 
house to be the further presentation of petitions un- | have an opportunity to reply—to vote against allow- ad dem crate that he was willir a abide È Per 
der the suspension of the rules for that purpose. ing the gentleman to proceed. vote. When he spoke of tie ache h r d th Bos 
Mr. Adams said he had yesterday presented a peti-| Mr. J. Campbell and Mr. Wise rose to points of or- would ermit kino poe : id oe f v be 
tion solemnly calling on the house toremove him from der, contending that the debate should be confined to | knew 4 be the dis paition of anou DT rti Ue 
the position he occupied as chairman of the commit- | the strict question of reconsideration; Mr. Adams, at | spected him and this uestio If it h a been od 
tee on foreign relations; and he had asked to be per-| the same time, contending that it was his right to before it was now disclosed b it $ Tae. 
mitted to be heard in his own defence against the | speak upon the general question, the gentleman from senator from Alabama, in`a } ty nm hi Sonatas 
charges therein made, as a privilege of his own as a | South Carolina (Mr. Campbell) having in his remarks, | [a portion of which M > A he va ad : Cone ‘ 
pps of aed ee on y SE T PN opened the whole subject. i "| of the executive joutnal of ihe eves on a wi | 
mber. or the reason that the com- i i i 
e m Sie pia to Digi choose a chairman E e ely eet ain wen ee aaea a a ae canes eas ioe " 
if they thought proper, he had given notice that, after | pri ae hi iti i i i against 
defending himself from the charges sade in the pete es pene neces to biel base his position; and ae while northern democrats v | 
tion, he should move its reference to that committee. | the debate should | be baal A a aac miet tat Mr Smith, of Va. here to int of ord | 
ee sited a e F a matter of privilege the right of | consideration Copane. to me qusshon ot res Cries of “Jet him go on.") E E 
efending himself from the charges made in that pe- i i i i i 
tition. = a ea n e enean fee hy a ron Masscctiastashauld bare tke PaA 
The speaker said it was his opinion that, the motion | points that he (Mr. aa D S sort peeve ore of defending himself a inst the ch rea f fee 
‘to lay on the table having been carried, every thing Paa e made a a f ai aaae, ; cay eae "| nia, and he asked if the tl aw “doi i? 
sa v age has the reat manner | ing = adaa of the PER A on freien eoi (Cries of “yes! yes! and aise of io; he frestabind: 
was cast upon the table. ‘The question of privilege | because he presented this petition hi - Did it} ing the fact »y) 
was not pending at the time the motion to lay on the i oa ponuon Sune > Did itia i 
sable w As a i and dhochair new decided hal pi rod Gide pune ee hd a right of self-defence| Mr. dams then proceeded, and further read from 
question was not laid upon the table. seagate ee ee e Anon the charges | the letter of the late Alabama senator, which stated 
Mr. Warren moved to reconsider the vote of yes-| ‘© te house? p mien ne m en a newspaper | that a coalition had been formed between soothers 
terday, by which the whole subject was laid on the p: a gr: ph me ic p x arge of this character was | whig leaders and the abolitionists, as well as the fe- 
bie He aa that he came from Georsia whene gainst him, and brought it before the house as | deralists of the north; and that this extraordi 
rgia, e! a question of privil i ; indi ier 
that petition professed to come, and he had told the | ; q privilege. This had been done in many | alliance was not Jess indispensable for the rity 
pe P ’ d the | instances. The ground of th tl i Ah. Thi 
gentleman from Massachusetts that he believed the He ao j a e gentleman was utterly | of the union than for the safety of the south. This 
per was a hoax, an entire fiction. (Cries of “or | ontenan a tae 1a ay er reason for raising the | letter (continued Mr. A.) contained precisely the 
ef, order.”] Mr. W. concluded by moving the pre- aN Aa pri Ker a was a letter from the per- | same charge in substance against those whom it call- 
vious question, which was seconded by the house. sates aie e memorial to him, written in jed the abolitionists of the north, as this petition 
The question on the motion to reconsider was then| | i 4 n a ee charged against him. He had other evidence of the 
taken, and decided in the affirmative. eh idae aT FA e T Hi was dated at | same spirit, in a letter which he found written from 
The question then recurring on the motion to lay | signed James Playfair, oe uestin as ue A io slate i eee 
on the table— — present to the honorable ody of whioh he ae al Me HC. Johns racer ped cat 
The speaker in reply to an inquiry by Mr. Wise,| member the accumpanying petition, and statin that Mr. Wise i bated ths aa fee 
said, in his judgment, the question of privilege was j| it had been a matter of consideration with the kt ssckuseits micht noi e ieee tee ae 
not involved in this motion; and that that question was ing, out of which this petition grew, to whom the used to the enlemans i out his vials of |; 
not pending before the house, when the motion was | tition should be transmitted, and that they had br h i W hat it T 
mie in : manner that made it a question to be laid | borne to send it to their representatives for presenta: oe upon him (MeV Shatathed no cuect upea fi 
on the table. tion to avoid unpleasant feelings that might arise be- M dams i . 
The question on the motion to lay on the table was | tw araia r. Adams. I am glad of Eo A A 
re ne rr dackled in the negative. ihe a dee a A. to whom, for this purpose, į He said he was producing evidence of the exis- |, 
. tence of precisely the seme spirit in which the me | | 
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morial was addressed, which tended to disfranchise 
all the members from the north. The same spirit 
animated the letter from which he had read; and in 
an infinitely more forcible point of view did it per- 
vade the letter which he was about to read from Ac- 
comac. 

The speaker said that in his opinion the gentleman 
was now out of order, and that from the leave given 
eg by the house he was not permitted to read the 

tter. 

Mr. Adams appealed from that decision, and asked 
the yeas and nays. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Wise upon a point 
of order, the house having refused the call for the 
yeas and nays, the question on the appeal of Mr. 
dams, being ‘‘shall the decision of the chair stand 
as the judgment of the house?” was taken by tellers, 
and decided in the negative, ayes 76, nocs 78. 

Thus the decision of the chair was reversed. 

Mr. Adams then said he should have the pleasure 
of reading these extracts from this letter, which he 
would do in order to prove the identity of sentiments 
contained therein with the charges of the memorial 
to which he was replying. 

[He then read portions of the letter relative to 
sie laints whicn had been made against the cor- 

ral’s guard,” the triends par crcellence of the presi- 
tient, for not supporting any of the whig measures 
proposed at the extra session; and in which the ques- 
tion was asked, what measures were meant—whe- 
ther it was the abolition movement to keep the house 
of representatives disorganized until the 21st rule 
was suspended or abolished; or was it relative to the 
constitution of committees, so that, if the question of 
the recognition of the black republic of Hayti was 
referred, it went to a majority of non-slavéholders’} 

What committee was that, continued Mr. A? lt 
was this identical committee; and the speaker was 
charged with a violation of his duty in the appoint- 
e of that committee. After further enlarging 

n this point, Mr. A. said he had spoken this in 
i ustration of the principle that the feelings which 
burned in the bosom of him who wrote the letter 
were the same as were contained in this memorial. 
It was not an individual or personal fceling, but it 
was slaveholding, slavetrading, slavebreeding; and 
the complaint was that the majority of the committee 
were not appointed of slavebreeders. 

Mr. Rayner rose to a question of order, and did not 
intend to take his seat until the chair had decided 
the question. This house had given the gentleman 
from Massachusetts leave to defend himself against 
the charges in a certain paper in his possession, and 
he had no right, in doing that, to pour out the bitter- 
ness and gall of his heart against an unoffending por- 
tion of his countrymen. He, (Mr. R.) insisted that 
in defending himself and in reading this paper, the 
house had not given the gentleman permission to go 
into the question of slavery or nonslavery, and he 
now demanded of the speaker to put an end to this 
disgraceful proceeding, and to arrest the gentleman 
from Massachusetts in disgracing himself, and by do- 
ing ths, in disgracing the country, and playing off 
the Harlequin here in this grand inquest of the na- 
tion, [loud cries of “order, order, order,”] and he 
called on the chair by the honor of the nation to arrest 
this proceeding. 

The speaker said that, in his judgment, this whole 
matter was out of order; but inasmuch as ‘this same 
point had just been made, and the decision of the 
chair had been overruled, he could not now arrest 
the debate. 

Mr. .2dants said he had not got to the sweetest part 
of his letter yet. 

Mr. Rayner appealed from the decision of the chair, 
and by a vote ot 89 to 66, the decision of the chair 
was reversed. 

Mr. Linn now moved that the house adjourn, and 
by yeas 86, nays 57, the house adjourned. 


Monpar, Jan. 24. Mr. Adams rose and proceed- 
ed to state, that, at the time he was arrested on Sa- 
turday, he was reading from a newspaper a letter 
purporting to come from a gentleman, a member of 
this house 

Mr. .Andreies, of Kentucky, inquired of the speaker 
whether, after the vote of Saturday, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. dams) could be allowed to 
proceed without a vote of the house? 

The speaker remarked also that the chair had not 
on Saturday been disposed to arrest the gentleman | 
from Massachusetts, although he had been called to 
order. The decision of the chair had been overruled | 

by the house. The genticman from Kentucky (Mr. ! 
Andrews) objected to the gentleman from Massachu- | 
setts (Mr. Adams) proceeding without leave of the 
house, and under this decision, the chair had no al-. 
ternative but to enforce the rule. 

Mr. Wise moved that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts be permitted to proceed under the leave of 
the house granted to him. 


ee a eg ee ee ee 
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| any adequato return. 


moraa ee da o ad e he question oa a a a a a a a aa question on this motion being taken was de- 
cided in the negative; yeas 76, nays 91. So the house 
refused Jeave to Mr. Adams to ‘proceed i in his remarks. 

The speaker announced the question to be on the 
reception of the petition offered by Mr. Adams on Fri- 
day last. 

i Mr. Wise submitted a motion, in the following 
orm: 

“The house having allowed Mr. Adams, by its vote, 
to defend himself from a charge contained in a paper 
or petition in his ssion, and to read a portion of 
a letter of Mr. Wise to prove that he (Mr. W.) had 
also made the same or a similar charge, and to com- 
ment upon that portion of the letter; Mr. Wise now 
asks the privilege and the permission of the house to 
reply to the remarks of Mr. Adams, and to speak in 
his own defence and to the question of privilege 
raised by Mr. Adams.” 2 


Mr. Warren moved to amend it, so as to show that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) was 
not heard at large, but was stopped. 

Mr. Adams hoped that the motion would also be 
so amended as to add that “he had been arrested by 
the house, and forbidden to proceed when just enter- 
ing on his defence.” 

Mr. Botts moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table, and asked the yeas and nays; which were or- 
dered, and being taken were yeas 101, nays 78. So 
the whole subject was laid on the table. 

Mr. Wise then rose and withdrew his objection to 
the reception of the petition. 

And Mr. Adams, in form, moved (in accordance 
with his previous intimation) the reference of the 
said petition to the committee on foreign affairs, with 
instructions “to choose a chairman if they should 
think proper.” 

Or, Mr. A. was understood to say, he had no ob- 
jection to put his motion in the form of that made by 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Hopkins) the other 
day—that was, to instruct the committee to act in 
conformity with the peayer of the petitioners; be- 
cause he (Mr. A.) constdered the gentleman as hav- 
ing made up his mind. 

Ir. Hopkins nodded and expressed assent. 


The speaker here said that no such motion had been 
entered on the journal as having been made by the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Hopkins). The gen- 
tleman had submitted such a motion, but it was out 
of order. 

Mr. Warren desired to know if it was in order to 
submit a motion instructing the committee on foreign 
affairs to proceed, at their first meeting, to choose 
another chairman. 

The speaker said yes; there was nothing disrespect- 
ful to the house in such a motion. 

Mr. Lewis Williams rose and moved to lay the pe- 
tition and instructions on the table. 

The speaker here announced, finally, that the peti- 
tion, giving rise to debate, must lie over. 

Mr. Adams said he hoped the day would come 
when he would have an opportunity of opening the 
whole subject, and when the gentleman from Acco- 
mac (Mr. Wise) would have an opportunity of empty- 
ing his whole heart. 

So the petition, giving rise to debate,was laid over. 


But Mr. Gilmer rose and desired to be informed b M 
the speaker whether thewommittee on foreign a 
fairs had not the power to proceed to appoint another 
chairman, without instructions from the house? 

The speaker said that he could not take official cog- 
nizance of any thing of that kind. The committee, 
when they assembled in their room, could look to 
their own rnles, and see what was the extent of the 
power they possessed. 

_Mr. Gilmer. I presume they have the power, and 
may exercise it, without instructions from the house. 

Mr. Adams. Leave that to the committee on fo- 
reign relations. 

Mr. Gilmer said he, for one, was willing to meet 
the OPDE 

And then, in further execution of the order of the 
Tth inst. the presentation of petitions and memorials 
was continued, the call resting still at the state of 
Massachusetts. 

And a number of petitions were presented by Mr. 
Adans. 


Mr. dams presented the following petition: 

To the congress of the United Slates: The undersign- 
citizens of Haverhill, in the commonwealth of 

assachusetts, pray that you will immediately adopt 

union of these 


ed, 


measures peaceably to dissolve the 
states— 

First: Because no union can be agreeable or per- 
manent which does not present prospects of recipro- 
cal benefits. 

Second: Because a vast proportion of the resources 
of one section of the union is annually drained to sus- 
tain the views and course of another section without 


~ 


hd 
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Third: Because (judging froin the history of pas 
nations) that union, if persisted in in the. Sroka 
course of things, will certainly overwhelm the whole 
nation in utter destruction. 

This petition is signed by Benjamin Emerson and 
forty-five others. I move its reference to a select 
committee, with instructions to report an answer to 
the petitioners, showing the reasons why the prayer 
of it ought not to be granted. 

Mr. Hopkins. Is it in order to move to burn the 
petition in the presence of the house? 

; ao feel Gen rp opens that the petition be 
aid on the table and printed, that the countp 
understand what its chars cter was. coe 

Mr. Wise, (addressing the speaker). Is it inorder 
to move to censure any member presenting sucha 
petition, and to move that the house do now proceed 
to inquire whether a member has offered such a peti- 
tion to this body, and to proceed accordingly? 

The speaker said he did not think’such a proceeding 
could be taken, but it would be for the house to de- 
termine. 

Mr. Meriwether raised the question of reception 
and moved to lay that question on the table; remark- 
ing, that he did not think that such a petition should 
be allowed to come within the walls of this house. 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, rose and was un- 
derstood to say that he did not think thata petition of 
such a character should be thus lightly passed over. 

Mr. Turney (having, he said, misapprehended the 
effect of the question just put) moved to reconsider 
the vote laying the question of the reception of the 
petition on the table. He had explicitly stated, in 
the first instance, that his object was to have the 
tion printed, that the country might understand what 
its character was. 

The speaker was understood to intimate to Mr. Tur- 
ney that, even if the vote should be reconsidered, the 
first recurring question would be, not on the motion 
submitted by him to lay the tition on the table and 
print, but on the question o reception raised by the 
gentleman from Georgia, and the motion to lay that 
question on the table. 

Mr. Turney persisted in his motion. 

Mr. Gilmer thereupon rose and submitted, as a 
question of privnege, the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘Vint, in presenting to the consideration of 
this house a petition for the dissolution of the union, the 
m mber from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) hina justly in- 
curred the censure of this house. 

Mr. Underwood objected to the resolution, as en- 
tirely out of order. 

A Mr. Gilmer said he hoped the resolution was in or- 
er. 

The speaker referred to the journal of 1836, which 
contained an account of a case similar to this, and 
went to show that this, being a matter of privilege, 
was in order. He said, under this authority, it was 
his duty to submit to the decision of the house the 
question of privilege moved by the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. Adams said he hoped the resolution would be 
received and be debated, and that he should have 
the privilege of again addressing the house in his 
own defence, especially as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Gilmer) had thought proper to play se- 
cone an to his colleague from Accomac, (Mr. 

ase. 

Mr. Gilmer said he played second fiddle to no man. 
He was no fiddler, [cries of ‘order, order,” but was 
endeavoring to prevent the music of him, who, 


“In the space of one revolving moon, 
“Was statesman, poet, fiddler, and buffoon.” 

Mr. Ward said it would be recollected that the de- 
cision to which the speaker had referred on the jour- 
nal was a hasty one, which the speaker and the house 
regretted at the time, because it gave rise to a dis- 
cussion of some two or three weeks. He therefore 
hoped, much as he respected the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, that they would not see a scene 
of this kind again enacted on this resolution. 

Mr. Rayner inquired if this debate was in order? 

The speaker replied in the negative. 

Mr. Ruyner inquired what was the question before 
the house? 

The pone said it was on the point of order of 
the gentlemen from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood.) 

Mr. Underwood said he would not appeal from the 
decision of the chair. 

The speaker then announced the question to be on 
the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Gilmer. ) 

Mr. J 
table. 

Mr. 4. V. Brown moved a call of the house. 

Which motion having prevailed, the roll was call- 
ed, and 168 members answered to their names. 

Mr. Turney moved that the house adjourn. 
aa motion was carried, and the house adjourr.- 


. C. Clark moved to lay the resolution on the 
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Taxxs. The condition of the banks of Balumore on 
Jan. 3, 1342, wag as follows: Capital 5,530,118. Invest- 
ment in stocks 61,508,852, Discounts $5,731,284. Spe- 
cie and specie funds $1,259,755. Circulation $1,169,793. 
Deposites $2,094,707. - 

The house of delegates has passed a bill to compel 
the banks of the state to resume specie payments in 
twenty days—by a vote of 55 to 15, which is now before 
the senate. ; 

The notes of the Chesapeake bank of Baltimore, be- 
ing refused by some of the other city banks on Wednes. 
day last, that bank become embarrassed. On Thursday 
they redeemed their five dollar notes only. 

Girard Bank, Philadelphia, January 27, 1842.—The 
directors ot the Girard bank having failed in their efforts 
to make a satisfactory arrangement for the immediate re- 
demption of its issues, find themselves under the painful 
necessity of closing the bank for the present. ‘The total 
liabilities of the bank at this time, exclusive of iis capital 
stock, consists f 
Of circulation known to be in the hands;of 


other banks, $500,000 00 
In the hands of the public, 273,395 00 
Of deposites, 251.195 09 
Of balances due to banks and bankers, 409,102 89 


$1,433,692 98 

The total assets of the bank, at cost, exclusive of its 
own stock held by it amount to $4,700,000. 
. Under these circumstances the board of directors deem 
it their duty to assure the public, of their confident belief 
in the ability of the bank, to discharge all its liabilities in 
a reasonable time, to promise their Pest efforts to bring 
about this result, and to caution the holders of its notes 
against parting with them at a sacrifice. 

By order of the board of directors. 

WM. D. LEWIS, Cashier. 


Banks of Maine. According to the report of the bank 
commissioners, the whole number of banks in operation 
at the present time is 42, having an aggregate capital of 
$3,514,000. At the commencement of last year, the 
capital of the same banks was $4,061,500, and of all the 
banks then existing, $4,371,500. This diminution 18 
occasioned by the revocation of the charters of three 
banks, viz: the Cittzen’s, the Globe, and the F rankfort, 
whose aggregate capital was $310,000; the surrender of 
the charters of the Lafayette and Washington county 
banks, of $50,000 each; and the reduction of the capital 
stock of ten instituuons. [ Bicknell. 

The following is an abstract of the situation of the 


banks in New ary 
East Jersey Banks. 
Liabilities. 


Circulation, $733,901 | Specie, " $259,706 
Deposites, 599,224 | Bank balances, 451,285 
Total, $1,333,125 Total, $710,991 
West Jersey Banks. | 
Liabilities. Assets. 

Circulation, $865,242 | Specie, $213,544 
Deposites, 434,547 | Bank balances, 369629 
Total, $1,299,789 Total, $583,173 


[U. S. Gazette 26th Jan. 


STATE BONDS. J. Hawker (Clurencieuz, king of arms) 
having addressed a letter from London, dated Oct. 1, 
1841, to the president of the United States, urging him 
to heal what he considers “a breach of national faith,” 
the non-paymentof the dividend duc on bonds of the 
state of Mississippi, is repliedto by Fletcher Webster, 
acting secretary, on Nov. 10, 1841, and informed that it 
is matter over which the president has no control. 


Coat. The Boston Advertiser states, that the quanti- 
ty of coal received into that port in 1841, was 110,432 
tons of anthracite; 124,041 bushels of Richmond; 
12,754 tons of foreign, and 27,187 chaldrons. 


Currency. Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road orders are 
now at a discount of twenty per cent. for Baltimore 
bank notes. 


CHESAPEAKE AND Omio canar. Report of the presi- 
dent, shews that of the 1845 miles from Georgetown to 
Cumberland, a little over 18 miles remain unfinished, 
the completion of which is estimated will cost $1,600,000. 
Present debtof the company is $1,196,400 above its 
means. Its means are mostly unavailable. Tolls for 
1841 amounted to $52,500. Scrip outstanding amounts 
to $521,339 25 included in its debt above. Present sub- 
anpa ns to its capital stock $8,359,400, of which is un- 

aid $151,891,64, which is lost except about $50,000. 
he state of Maryland has also na subscription of 
$163,721 44 shares of stock and debt of the old Poloma 
company. Added to this the company is indebted to the 
state $2,000,000, loaned under act of 1834. ‘[he state 
has mortgages upon the entire property of the company. 
The company as not been able to avail itself of the 
‘terms of the act of 1838. The report urges by compari- 
ne other works its speedy compleuon to Cumber- 
and. 


_ Deatss. In New York the annual report of ‘the city 
inspector for 1841, exhibits an aggregate of 9,115 deaths 
in this city during the year—534 sull born. This total 
exceeds the number last year, by 520. Of the deceased, 
4,836 were white males, and 3,977 white females; 264 
colored males, and 267 colored females. The deaths 


from consumption were 1,470. His report for the lant 
week is ns follows—total 180; men 42, women 38, boys 
AS, girls 422—under 2 years of age 61, consumption 31, 
by scarlet fever 14, by sinall pox 5. 

There were 37 deaths in Baltinore during last week, 
of which 12 were free colored and one slave. [Sua. 


INDIAN MURDER IN ARKansas. A foul and unprovok- 
ed murder has been committed near the line in the Che- 
rokee nation, upon a worthy and respectable citizen of 
Madison county, Arkansas, by the name of George 
Long, by a Cherokee named Moses Albert, jr. No pro- 
vocation was given by Long before the fatal stroke was 
given with a rock, which terminated his existence in a 
tew hours. 

P. S. Since penning the above, we learn from gover- 
nor Butler, Cherokee agent, that Albert was arrested by 
the Indian authorities, a few days after the murder, and 
would be forthwith delivered up to one of the military 
postsin that country, to bo tried by the U. States district 
court. (Lutle Rock Times. 


Tue rrince DE JornviLie- The Lisbon papers of the 
26th ultimo announce the safe arrival of the Prince de 
Joinville in the Tagus, from the United States. 


LAKE TRADE. Upwards of $32,000 in duties were col- 
lected at the port of Kingston during 1841, on property 
imported from the United States—or more than double 
the amount collected in 1840. The trade between Ca- 
nada and this country is rapidly increasing. 

[ Bick. Rep. 


_ Governor oF Liserta. Mr. Roberts, the present act- 
ing governor of Liberia, has been elected to the office of 
governor in the place of the late Governor Buchanan. 


LIGHT HOUSES OF THE UNION. The estimated cost of 
supplying the light houses of the union with oil, glasses, 
wicks, &c. for 1842, is $116,735. They embrace 2652 
lamps. Repairs and refitting light houses, $125,357.— 
The salaries of 236 con ta of light houges, 17 of them 
being charged with two lights each, and one with three, 
$94,038. keepere of floating lights, $15,800. Sea- 
men’s wages, &c. $67,176. Cleaning and repairing. 
$25,499. Annual examinations $4,000. Sipen dend. 
enťs commissions, $11,216. Total, $459,822. 


Lovurstana. From the New Orleans Bee of January 
17. Scattered along the stony ways of the politician, at 
intervals, tew and far between, we pick up now and 
then, a gem fit to adorn the coronet of the republic, and 
we snatch at it with an eager grasp as the lapidary, 
toiling amid Brazilian sands, seizes upon a discover- 
ed diamond. Of this character are the annexed resolu- 
tions, which were introduced in the house of representa- 
tives a few days since by Mr. Sweaze and unanimously 
passed that body on Friday last. 

Be it resolved by the senate and house of representatives 
of the state of Louisiana in general assembly convened:— 
‘I'hat the aggressive policy of the British government, in 
its unwartrantable claims to the territory of a sister state, 
in its flagrant violation of the territory of another, in its 
repeated outrages upon American commerce, and most 
especially in its recent interference with its rights of pro- 
perty, i the case ofan American vessel thrown by dis- 
asier within its jurisdiction, calls loudly for redress. 

Resolved, That our confidence in our senators and re- 
presentatives in congress, forbids us to fear that the rights 
of American citizens, and the honor of the American 
name, will suffer at their hands. 

Resolved, That we look to the national government 
for the vindication of rhe national honor, and we pledge 
the hearty co-operation of the state of Louisiana, in all 
that its maintenance may require. 

Resolved, That a copy of*hese resolutions be forward- 
ed to our senators and representatives in congress, to be 
read before that body. 


Misstssiry1. We are indebted to the clerk of the 
steamboat Victorious, for a late Vicksburg Sentinel, con- 
taining the inaugural address of governor Tucker. ‘The 
governor makes a distinction between the state bonds is- 
sued in favor of the Planters bank, and those in favor of 
the Union bank. The former he thinks should be paid— 
unless they were made in violation of the constitution of 
the U. States which prohibits the states from emitting 
piper bills of credit. ' 

he Union bank bonds, he thinks the state under no 
moral or legal obligation to discharge; but nevertheless 
suggests the propriety of passing a aw to assume the 
payment of them, in order to give to the people an oppor- 
tunity of electing members to the legislature who are in 
favor of paying them, if they think fit to do e0. By the 
constitution of the state every bill pledging the faith of 
the state for the payment of money, has to be passed by 
one legislature, then submitted to the people, and if the 
next legislature sanctions it, it becomes a fa, not other- 
wise. : 

The governor thinks the state ought to refuse its share 
of the proceeds of the distribution aet, though he says the 

re-emption feature of that bill might greatly promote 
er interests. [N. O. Bee. 


New Jersey common SCHOOLS. The annual report of 
the trustees of the school fund has been made to the le- 
gisinture of New Jersey now in session Only 83 town- 
ships have been reported vut of 140 in the state, In the 
83 townships reported, there are 891 school districts, and 
54,340 children, of which 13,120 do not appear to have 
attended schuol during the year. ‘Che number of the 
proper subjects of instruction in the whole state, is stated 
to be 96,954, and of these 45,619 do not appear tò have 
the benefit of the schools. Doubtless many attend private 


ships and portions of districts from w 


ladelphia board of trade signed by Thomas P. € 
president, Jan. 17, says, “A committee was appointed last 
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schools. The sum of 30,000 was duly subscribed to the 
several county collectors 


from the income of the state 


fund. The whole amountof moneys paid by the town- 


ship collectors to the trustees of digiricts in townships, 
from which reports have been received, is $39,699 32.. 


Estimating the amount received from the state in those 
townships at $16,500, it would follow that in the town- 
i hich repona Wase 


heen received, the inhabitants have raised $23,1 


making for every dollar received from the state $1 40 
raised by the inhabitants. The last 
lar received from the state the townsnt 
This is purely voluntary, 
rests of the people on the subyectof common sch 
education. f 


ear for every dol- 
ips raised $1 25. 
and exhibits the growing inte- 
Excerpt. 


NATIONAL DEFOT FOR GUNPOWDER. It is said that the 


proper authorities at Washington have decided upon pur- 
chasing a mile square between Albany and Schenectady 
for a United States gunpowder depot, to 


to be surrounded 
with a brick wall six feet high, enclosing twelve maga- 


zines, to contain 5,000 bbls. each. 


PHILADELPHIA TRADE. The annual report of the Phi- 
Cope the 


winter to confer with the canal commissioners, and to 
urge the necessity of a REDUCTION In the cost of tranepor- 
tation on our public works. lt was suggested that a 


DRAWBACK should be allowed on all goods transported on 


the entire route of the state works between Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, and that some reduction in the tolls should 
be made. The commissioners agreed as to the proprie- 
ty of the measures proposed, an promised at an early 
eriod to give their attention to the subject. No change 
as yet taken place. The consequence has been, that 
much of the produce of the west destined for this city, 
instead of taking the short and direct route by our pu 
lic works? has taken the circuitous one by way of New 
Orleans, or has been attracted to New York, by the 
comparatively low prices of freight on the Ene canal.— 
In March last a company was formed, consisting prin- 
cipally of members at this association, for the purpose 
of towing boats descending the Susquehanna canal to 
Havre de Grace, laden with the products of the west 
and the interior of our own state, to this state, by the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, and thence back to 
Havre de Grace with merchandise: ‘The success attend- 


ing this enterprise has surpassed the anticipations of 
those engaged 
t 


in it, and has secured to Philadelphia a 
trade of our own state that had heretofore 


portion of 
In order to 


found Baltimore its most accessible market. 


facilitate this trade, a considerable reduction on the rates 
of toll has been made by the managers of the Ch 
pror and Delaware canal. During the past year four 


esa- 


undred and fifty-nine boats were towed from Havre de 


Grace to this city, and five hundred and two beats from 
this city to Havre de Grace, many of them of 70 tons 
burthen.”’ 


Rervpiation. The London correspondent of the N. 
York Tribune writes, under date of 3d instant: Gen. 
Duff Green is now here, writing capital letters for the 
“Morning Chronicle,” on American state bonds. By 
the way, the news of the repudiating doctrine, of whic 
you speak with so much alarm, and truly as seems to 
me, has created no sensation here. 


Resumption 1n Onto. Resolutions to enforce imme- 
diate resumption have passed the senate of Ohio, and 
there is butlittle doubt that a law will pasa fixing the 
first of March as the time. 


ScmooLs 1N Massacuusetts.. It appears from the se- 
cretary of the board of education, that the whole unm- 
ber of public schools in Massachusetts is 1,103, and the 
number of pupils who attend in summer is 131,761, and 
in winter 155,041. The number of teachers ie 2,461 
males and 4,112 females. The average of wagcs paid 

r month, including board, is to males $33 80, and to 
emales $12 81. The number of incurporated acade- 
mies in the state is 80. The average number of schoo‘s 
3,825. Amount paid in all for tuition 856,825. Num- 
ber of privateschools 1,398. Avcrage numberof schol- 
ars 31,394. Average paid for tuition $259,123. Income 
of local funds $15,306. Aggregate puid by taxes, by 
paras contribution, and from local funds, for tuition, 

oard of teachers, and fuel, in public and private schoola, 
and academics, $859,725. [B. Amer. 


TARIFF MEETING. Ata meeting of citizens in Cincin- 
nati on the subject of the tariff on the 13ih ins’. a com- 
mittee Was appointed to report a memorial to congress ia 
relation to the promotion and protection of Amencan ir- 
dustry. Atan adjourned meeting onthe lth inst. a 
memorial was accordingly presented on the part of the 
cummittee by Mr. Mansfeld, one of its members. Othér 
meetings and proceedings have been of late held in va- 
rious parts of the country looking to the protection of the 
respective interests which are Suffering by the present 
compromise act. ; 


TenxesseeE. The senate of Tennessee has adoptcd 
the resolutions introduced by Mr. Laughlin, (V. B.) 
choosing Hopkins L. Turney aid Thomas Brown, U. 
S. senators—another humbug, says the Nashville Whig, 
which the house will hardly be a party to, so far as @ 
consent to entertain the resolution. 

Since the above we have seen Nashville papere of a 
later date which state that Mr. Laughlin’s resoluuons 
have been laid on the table by the house of representa- 
tives, It has also passed a resolution to go into the elec- 
tion of United States senators on the 7th inst and anotli- 
er in favor of the repeal of the bankrupt law. [N. O. Bee. 
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CONGRESS. On the 28th ult. the bill from the 
house for the repeal of the bankrupt law was reject- 
ed in the senatc by a vote of 23 nays to 22 yeas (see 
p- 359). The law therefore went into operation on the 
Ist of the present month. 


The debate in the house of representatives on the 
uestion of privilege involved in the presentation by 
ir. Adams of a petition from 46 individuals of Ha- 

verhill, Mass. praying a peaceable dissolution of the 
union, hassince the 24th of January been the chief 
subject of discussion. We have condensed the de- 
bates for the first few days, chiefly from the able re- 
ports of the National Intelligencer, to which paper ; 
we are constantly indebted, and brought them down 
to Thursday morning the 27th. On that day Messrs. 
Underwood, Botts and Arnold spoke, and as inciden- 
tal to their remarks was a charge against the secreta- 
ry of navy by Mr. Botts, of his having been previous 
to his entrance upon his office, an open and avowed 
advocate of disunion. The charge has been denied : 
by Mr. Upshur, and Mr. Botts has promised its 
pe On Friday, 28th, the debate was continued 
y Mr. Marshall and Mr. Adams. On Saturday the 


29th, the treasury note bill with the amendments of | ken by means of registers accurately made, by spe- ' Keang-se 


the senate was passed by the casting vote of the speak- 
er, there being 100 yeas to 100 nays. On Monday 


inted. 
homas H. Jervey, surveyor, Charleston, S, C. 
inted. 

iliam Gray, surveyor, Port Royal, Va. re-ap- 
pointed. | 

Joseph J. Tillinghast, surveyor, East Greenwich, 
R. I. vice John G. Mawney, whose commission ex- 
pires Jan. 29, 1842. 

William D. Little, surveyor, Portsmouth, N. H. 
vice Samuel Hall, whose commission has expired. 

James Owen, naval officer, Wilmington, N. Caro- 
lina, vice Daniel Sherwood, whose commission will 
expire on the 20th of the present month. 


ap 


re-a 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


CHINA. 


Statistics. Mr. Pauthier, of Paris, has published 
a translation of certain official documents from the 
“T’a-tsing-hway-teen,” a collection of regulations of , 
the reigning dynasty, which relate to the population, ' 
the lands, and the revenues of China. The date of 


| the edition is not apparent from the copy of the work, ; 


which is in the royal library at Paris, but from inter- 
nal evidence must be posterior to 1812; the preface 
is dated 1810. The results of these documents, be- ' 
ing founded upon returns made for official and reve- | 
nue purposes, are therefore to be relied upon. 


The census of the population is directed to be ta- 


cial military officers, Manchoo, Mongo] and Chinese, | 
under the supervision of the board of finance. Tho} 


the 31st, the death of the late senator from Rhode: mode in which the numbers are obtained is as fol- 


Island, the hon. N. T. Dixon was announced and both | 


houses adjourned, and on Tuesday attended his fu- 


neral. On Wednesday, the discussion was renewed, | tablets”) which are attached to the doors of the diffe- 


Mr. Adams urging the passage of his resolutions call- 
ing for testimony to substantiate his defence. Mr. 
Holmes of 8. C. 0 d.but they were granted and 
in partonly. On Thursday the 3rd,Mr. Gilmer con- 
cluded his remarks advocating the original motion of 
censure moved by himself, and Mr. Adams replied. 
On Friday, he continued his defence. 


CHINA. Ship Probus at New York left Macao! J, 


October 4th, bringing 18 days later information. 
The British captured the island of Amoy on 26th 
August, without much resistance, and had gone north- 
ward. 


FLORIDA. A correspondent of the Savannah 
Republican, under date of the 29th ultimo, writes as 
foliows: i 
“On the 25th inst. Major Plympton, in command 
of 80 men of the 2d infantry, gallantly encountered, 
under every disadvantage, Halleck Tustenuggee, onthe 
head of Hawk river, which runs into Dunn’s Lake, 
east of the St. John’s. 

A well contested fight ensued, that lasted forty-five 
minutes. The enemy retreated, leaving two warriors 
wounded on the field; one has since died. One sok 
dier was killed and two wounded. The evidence of 
blood on several trails leading from the battle ground 
was a guaranty that some of the Indians had suffered 
from ball and buckshot. 

“Troops are out in every direction, and about be- 
ing put in position to head this celebrated chief, with 
erery hope of success, whether he wends his way 
north, or south, or west,” 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and with 
the advice and consent of the senate. Horace Binney, 
judge of the United States for the eastern district of 


i aia in the place of i ee de- 


Edward Porter, of Virginia, at Tobaseo, ia Mexi- 
eo, in the place of Henry E. Coleman, deceased. 
James Shaw, at Belfast, in Ireland. 
Lond 


Jean B. C. Rachel, receiver of public moneys at} 


Natchitoches, La. vies James P. Harrison, resigned. 
Cuon Hoase Officers. - 
‘Thomas L. Shaw, collector, Georgetown, 8. C., 


nted. * - utj: 
Mahlon D. Canfield, collector, Great Egg Harbor, 
N. J. re-appointed. 
Vou. a 23. 


lows: the governor and lieutenant governor of each 


province causes little tablets of wood ( , “door | 


rent houses, in order that the exact number of per- 
sons inhabiting each may be inscribed on them, to be 
collected by certain officers every year, when the as- 
sessment is made, and sent to the board of finance, 
where they are arranged, and a list is drawn up from 
them at the end of the year. The returns distinguish 
males who have reached virility, and are subject to 
contribution, denominated ‘‘Ting;” and women and ' 
ouths below puberty, who are called “Kow,” or! 
“mouths.” The whole population (Ting-how) in the | 
eighteen provinces of the empire, amounted, in the | 
seventeenth year of Kea-king, or A. J). 1812, to` 
361,693,179 souls, exclusive of the eight Tartar ban- | 
hers at Peking, and of the population of the de n- | 
dencies beyond the frontiers of China proper, which 
are not included in the returns. 

i The numbers in the several provinces are as fol- 
ows: 

Chih-le, (including Moukden and Kirin), 29,240,655 | 
Shan-tung è g ‘ j ‘ 28,958,764 , 


Shan-se ‘ A zo a è 14,004,210 : 
Ho-nan . r ‘ ; . 23,037,171 | 
Keang-soo . . . |. œ 37,843,501 | 
Gan Whuy . 34,168,059 | 
Keang-se . ; i r 23,046,999 | 
Fokeen, (including Formosa), . 14,779,158 
Che-keang . ; ‘ A 26,256,784 ; 
Hoo-pih . è o š : 27,370,098 | 
Hoo-nan . à. ° ‘ e o 18,652,507 
Shen-se . š . x . : 10,007,256 


Kan-suh 


8ze-chuen ; n é A $ 21,435,678 | 
Kwang-tung b ` 19,174,030 
Kwang-se $ A : 9,313,895 
Yunnan. . . .. 5,561,320 | 
Kwei-choo ° r i . 5,288,219 


John W. Campbell, collector, Petersburg, Va. re- 


,of cultivated land in the eighteen 


15,354,875 ; 


fields for study, that is, land appropriated to the pub- 
lic education of the people. “In each province,” says 
the Chiné8e Commentator, “there are establishments 
for public instruction, which have lands appropriat- 
ed to their support, and to the common maintenance 
of those who prosecute their studies there.” All the 
lands in the empire are measured, and the quantity 

rovinces, in the 
year 1812, was 7,915,251 king, and $6 mow, or about 
150,000,000 English acres. The minute details which 
accompany this statement, show that it is the result 
of very exact returns. 

The amount of the revenue, land and capitation 
taxes, &e. paid in money or bullion (besides what is 
taken in kind), in all the provinces and cities of the 
empire is stated to be 32,845,474 silver leang, or taels, 
and 9,005,600 copper tseen, or cash. Reckoning the 
tael at 6s. 3d. and the cash at one-tenth of the tael, 


the aggrenate sum will be upwards of ten millions . 


anda half sterling. The copper cash, however, which 
is collected only in the province of Kan-suh, is the 

ara, a coin with which the Mahomedan tributaries 
of China, in Yarkand, Kashgar, &c., pay their capi- 
tation tax, and which is worth less than a balf-penny: 


this would make the money revenue amount to - 


£10,279,220, thus distributed: 


Chib-le £1,045,715 Hoo-pih- £344,166 
Shan-tung 1,073,360 Hoo-nan 376,250 
Shan-se 982,312 Shen-se 518,520 
Ho-nan 1,104,281 Kan-suh 123,566 
Keang-soo 1,133,755 Sze-chuen 252,488 
Gan-hwuy 603,205 Kwang-tung 336,553 

674,432 Kwang-se 150,428 
Fo-keen 431,362 Yun-nan ` 118,763 
Che-keang 922,560 Kwei-choo 42,037 


The amount of contributions in grain and pulse, of 
different kinds, was 4,356,382 shik (stone), a measure 
which is nearly equal to the French hectolitre and in 
forage, 5,494,780 shuh, trusses or bundles. 

[Asiatic Journal. 
a 
TRADE AND COMMERCE—TARIFF. 


For Niles’ ister.. 

Mr. Eorror: In the Register of the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1841, I find an editorial article under the head 
of “trade and commerce.” As that article in my 
humble opinion is well calculated to lead many per- 
sons into erroneous conclusions in relation to our ex- 
port and import trade; I request you to insert what 
few words f shall say upon the subject, together with 
what comments you see proper to make upon it 
yourself. 

After giving the secretary's ‘statement exhibiting 
the value of i and e annually, from 1791 to 
1841” you make the following remarks: ‘Systems 
are tested by aggregate results. Here are the actual 
proceeds of our existing system as operating for fifty 
years. The exports exceeded the imports in only 
seven out of the fifty. Excluding the year 1840 and 
the total amount of the excess in the other six of 
those years was but $25,000,000—with that year the 
excess of exports was altogether $56,109,578, whilst 
the excess of imports during the remaining 44 of the 
50 years is $803,428,630. In the whole fifty years the 
excess of importations over exports is pA 
being an annual average of over 15,000,000 of dollars! 
What other nation on earth could have sustained such 
a drain. Take the Poia since the enactment of the 
compromise bil] and the rar hh reduction of the 
tariff thereunder, up to 1839 inclusive and the aver- 
age excess of imports was nearly thirty millions an- 
nually.. This was continued until our resources and 
credit both failed, and disaster is upon ys.” 

The writer of this paragraph obviously intended to 
convey the idea, that the 753,319,357 dollars, the ex- 


361,693,179 | cess of our imports over our exports in the last fifty 


In the registers, the “honorable” population (leang ) | 
is distributed into four classes, namely, the people 


(min), the: military (keun), the mercantile class 
(shang), and the “‘fre-places’’ (tssou); the iseen, or 
vile population, comprises slaves, hired servants, 
courtezan¢, actors and actresses, and certain other 
classes in particular localities. The registers of ad- 
venturers (maou), persons who move about from 
place to place (kwa), croas the frontiers, and lodge 
at inns, are required to be kept with-great vigilance. 


The lands throughout the empire are classified un- 


der various heeds, amongst which are tho heo teen, or 


years, had operated as a drain upon us, and bad final- 
y almost dried up our resources; that we were im- 
poverished in consequence of this inequality between 
our imports and exports to the average amount of 15 
millions of dollars a year for thet time. So far from 
this being the case, however, it is evidence of a gain 
to the United States of the sum he suppases we have 
been losing; with the exceptions of the amount to 
which the states, corporations and private {ndividyals 


in this country, are indebted abtoad; estimated by | 


e gt, 200 million of doHars.. T'has $553,319,357 


at least may be set down asa clear gain to the United 


States. To mako this evident, for example a 
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single year, say 1832. The imports in that year 
were $101,029,266, amd the exports for the same 
year $87,176,943. In that year, according to the 
principles laid down in the paragraph before quoted 
we were drained to the amount of $13,352,323. I 
now propose to show very briefly, that instead of this 
being a drain upon us, we were deriving a profit by 
our foreign trade to the umount of $13,352,323; and 
that this apparent excess of :mportations, was really 
indicative of prosperity rather than adversity. 

It must be remembered that the value of our ex- 
ports as found in our custom house books, is the value 
our products have previous to exportation; and the 
value of imports also so found, is the value of goods 
in those countries from which they are imported.— 
Thus, suppose a merchant of Baltimore ships ten 
thousand dollars worth of products to Liverpool; the 
custom house books of course show an export of ten 
thousand dollars. But the merchant has to pay 
freight, insurance, &c. and lay out of his capital until 
he gets a return, which he would not do if he did not 
expect to sell his cargo for an advance in Liverpool. 
He there disposes of his cargo for 411,500, which is 
15 per cent, above our custom house valuation.— 
With the proceeds of which he purchases cutlery to 
the amount of $11,500, which, when he returns to 
Baltimore is entered on the custom house books as 
$11,500 of imports; showing an excess of imports to 
the amount of $1,500 in this single transaction anc no 
foreign debt contracted. 

Now, so far is the United States from loosing in 
this transaction, she has gained $1,500. For the 

eDaltimore merchant has derived a pen as we have 
seen of that amount, and no person has lost any thing. 
Now the $87,176,943 of the products of our country 
valued here and entered upon our custom house 
books in 1832, and exchanged for other articles in fo- 
reign countries for $101,029,266 would show a gain 
instead of a loss of $13,352,323 or about 15 per cent. 
although the imports exceed the exports by that sum. 

A whale ship is fitted out with provisions, &c. va- 
lued at $8,000 and is so entered on the custom heuse 
books, but returns with oil worth $24,000, which is 
entered also as so much imports, showing an excess 
of $16,000 of imports above exports and the vessel 
never touched perhaps at a foreign port. 

I think it is therefore clearly evident, that if the 
custom house books showed a perfect balance of ex- 
pe and imports, our shipping merchants must have 

cen in a losing business, as much in proportion to 
the amount, as the supposed Baltimore merchant 
would have done if he had sold his cargo in Liver- 
pool for dnly $10,000 instead of $11,500, that is, all 
the cost of freight insurance and use of capital em- 
ployed. WM. E. LUKENS. 

January 7th, 1842. 

REMARKS. 

Our correspondent invites us to a field which is of 
vast circuit, and in which deliberation, time and ma- 
terial are required to manage a controversy as it 
should be,—embracing little less than the whole 
sphere of political economy. Surrounded as we have 
beenever since we took charge of this publication, 
with immediate and pressing demands upon every 
hour in order to keep way with affairs in the accu- 
mulating difficulties of the times espccially in mone- 
tary concerns, we have seldom been at liberty to take 
a seat at the editorial desk, a sufficient time to con- 
centrate our mind upon a subject as we would wish, 
in order to present our views suitably to our readers. 
And now, we are compelled to snatch but a hasty 
moment and devote but a brief space to an examina- 
tion of the positions, assumed by our correspondent, 
under a sense of duty to our country and to our posi- 
tion and a full persuasion of the importance at this 
time especially of the topics to which he calls atten- 
tion. 

There is plausibility in the example adduced by 
our correspondent. He has in brief terms summed up 
the substance of arguments which we find made use 
of in various directions by the opponents of a recip- 
rocal or countervailing tariff. We admit his premises 
without hesjtation, so far as a fair legitimate trade 
conducted by our own citizens upon bona fide capital 
of their own is concerned. This is but the common 
benefits of commerce, enhancing the aggregate 
amount of wealth by exchanging the surplus of those 
who have to spare, with those who want, impover- 
ishing neither those who sell nor those whobuy. Of 
the many millions of value which annually exchange 


hands between this and foreign countries, a large 


proportion is of course within this wholesome limita- 
tion—fair business transactions—wholesome trade, 
resulting in bringing to us what is worth more to as 
than what we have parted with, and thereby increas- 
ing our wealth and comforts as well as the wealth and 
comforts of those to whom we have imparted of our 
abundance. 
But whilst admitting this benign influence of a 
| properly regulated commerce, and allowing that to 
the above extent the amount of our imports should 
) exceed our exports, according as values are estimat- 
ed in our official schedules, yct we deny most expli- 
,citly that the excess of imports is a true index of the 
' prosperity of a country. On the contrary, so general 
is the tendency to far overleap that wholesome limit, 
' that excess is almost an invariable result of unregu- 


lated trade. The propensities of men in all countries 
and all ages, have been to indulge themselves not only 
with as much of what they fancy they want—as they 
can pay for with what they have at the time, but be- 
yond that—to the utmost extent of what they hope to 


have some time hereafter wherewith to pay. The| under the opera 


harrassed as we are now, to make up as much as we 
possibly can of the still formidable and even existing 
balance of trade by obligations bearing interest—pay- 
ment of which is procrastinated it may be from time 
to time, which is alas but predicating upon years of 
toil yet to be endured. 

“Balance of trade” did we say? Our ingenious 
correspondent has objected, and we admit, that it is 
not exactly the amount of the balance of imports over 
«xports—but it is the balance of imports over what 
our exports will pay for, that produces the difficulty, 
and which he and those who agree with him, hint at 
no means of obviating. Our poverty alone is the 
limit their expedient suggests. 

The advocates for reciprocity in trade, on the con- 
trary, maintain that it is the province and duty of go- 
vernment to anticipate, and by wholesome provisions 
and restrictions to prevent the occurrence of this con- 
dition of suffering and exaction. ‘They hold that this 
can be done and ought to be done—that all other go- 
vernments have uniformly and do now protect their 
people from pursuing any trade unlimitedly that 
would evidently impoverish them. They show that 
ourown government from the moment of its forma- 
tion until the fatal introduction of this new theory 
tion of which, the present condition 


sad experience of involvements which disappoint-;°f the country has been mainly superinduced, did 
ment in these sanguine hopes occasions—the millions | Maintain the demand for a reciprocity of trade with 


upon millions of debts incurred thereby—the poverty 
which the attempts to collect those debts entail upon 
the communities where they have been incurred—the 
wreck and ruin of fair prospects—fortunes—credit 
and character, which follow in the train—are sad 
evidences, alas, too obvious every where around us, 
of the fatal tendencies of this excess. 

Can it be possible that our correspondent recog- 
nizes no limit to the excess of importations? Can 
he,—can any one of those who advocate the doctrine 
ofthe largest liberty in trade,have seriously persuaded 
themselves that the more we import over what we 
export—in other words, the more we buy over what 
we sell, the wealthier we are becoming? Assuming, 
as our correspondent has done, the right round royal 
sum of over five hundred millions of dollars which 
we have imported over the amount of our exports 
within the last fifty years, they tell us that that is the 
real increase of our wealth by the transaction—the 
actual profit made by allowing imports to exceed ex- 
ports,—and hint at no limitation. Why then, let us 
dash on,—the more we spend beyond what we make, 
the richer we shall be and the more prosperous our 
country. 

Though such would be the necessary consequence 
of carrying out their arguments to their inevitable re- 
sults, yet our opponents would no doubt consider it 
unfair to attribute such extravagance to them. True, 
they hint at no limit to the excess which imports may 
be allowed to exceed exports—because it might spoil 
the effect of the flattering picture of prosperity which 
they have drawn for us., But if we demand an an- 
swer to the ultimate conclusions to which their argu- 
ments tend, they would nu doubt claim some bounds 
to their own proposition. They would insist that 
though the balance of trade might and ought to pre- 
ponderate in favor of importations, yet there must be 
some limit to the extent to which excess can safely 
be indulged. The idea thatthe more we can obtain 
from others beyond the value of what we part with, 
the better off we shall be, is too preposterous to be 
maintained. 

Wherever that limit is, it is just as absolute in its 
demarcation between prosperity on one hand, and 
povery on the other, a3 if the line were supposed to 

e In an exact equality between imports and exports. 

The advocates of “free trade,” (so called)—tacitly 
admit the existence of such a limit—but they insist 
that it is ascertained and should be regulated only by 
the operations of a commerce, unrestrained altogeth- 
er on our part, although it be ever so much restricted 
towards us by the regulations of those with whom we 
trade. ‘Commerce should be left free—it can best 
regulate itself'—is their doctrine. 

o this our answer is—that by this process, as is 
now exhibiting in the experience of this country, ex- 
cess of importations is only limited by the poverty 
and sufferings of those who admit it. The infliction 
of distress is inevitable—and the extent of that dis- 
tress is only limited by the capacity of the victim to 
endure. 

- Here we have at once the radical difference be- 
tween the two parties on this question. The one 
party is for leaving the country to endure forever this 
grievious method of ascertaining where the limit of 
excess of importations is to be applied. 

_ We will, under their process, be required at ajl 
times to part with whatever other countries will consent 
to receive of what we have to spare,—we will be re- 
quired in addition, to have the last farthing in the 
purse drained out by the quiet but effective process 
of a premium upon specie—and we will constantly be 


all nations, on prescribed restrictions against their re- 
strictions, whenever it appeared to be our interest to 
do so. To this wholesome policy under which the 
country so long prospered they insist that our govern- 
ment ought to return. They deem self-protection at 
least as indispensable a duty in communities as be- 
tween individuals. 

We allow, then, that the amount of our imports 
may extend to the utmost that our exports will pay 
for. But we insist that every step beyond that is a 
stride towards poverty and distress. We insist fur- 
ther that the natural tendency of a trade Jeft unregu- 
lated on the one side, and artfully restricted by regu- 
lations designed to work to their own advantage on 
the other side, will enevitably tend to enrich one 
party by impoverishing the other—and we say this 
is the present condition of things, and that this con- 
dition will become worse and*worse the longer the 
cause thereof is allowed to exist. 

But let us attend for a moment to the example 
which our correspondent has adduced. 

Because one provident farmer sells his crop for 
more than it has cost him to produce it, and thereby 
in his sphere of commerce, is able at the end of the 
year to import upon his place more than he has ex- 
ported,—are we therefore authorised to conclude, as 
our correspondent would seem to have done, that 
every one who can contrive to eflect it, is right in 
buying as much more than he can sell as possible? 
The theory is, that he is enriched to the extent of 
the value of what he gets, beyond the value of what 
he has parted with. Is this theory tenable? Would 
it not be an idle waste of words to combat it? 

By arguing from isolated cases, which occur in so 
wide a field as that which the commerce of nations 
affords, almost any proposition may be rendered plau- 
sible. As an offset to the case adduced by our cor- 
respondent, suppose we select one of the many thou- 
sand instances which are constantly occurring, of a 
less prudent character. 

We will assume that the very same individaal 
who is introduced by our correspondent, has been 
seduced by the profits realized by a number of trans- 
actions similar to the one above detailed, toextend 
his operations and to avail of a well established 
credit which fidelity to his engagements has now 
built up for him both at bome and abroad. purpose 
him to have caught the prevailing infection to which 
our system renders all Americans so liable. He is 
seized with the spirit of speculation, and fancies that 
by askillful use of his resources, thousands might be 
made where only hundreds had been. He now ex- 
tends the ramification of his trade into cvery avenue 
that promises profit cither at home or abroad; a fac- 
tory is established here—a warehouse there—farms 
and four mills in the wheat growing sections—plan- 
tations in the tobaceo region—cotton estates in the 
south—or sugar estatesin the southwest—ships await 
his freight in the seaports and monied facilities are 
at his command. Meantime a prospect of a splen- 
did speculation is perceived. No matter what—ac- 
counts are brought that the weather threatens a fail- 
ure of the grain crops of Europe for instance. if 
he can but secure flour at present prices here and get 


it to England in the nick of time when scarcity sball | 


have brought their sliding scale of duties down to 
its lowest fraction, his fortune is made at a single 
dash. 

But how is this to be done? It requires large funds, 
and his means at home having just been exhausted 
in heavy purchases of—say negroes, to stock his 
southern plantation; be must resort to his credit . 
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abroad for the occasion—ang Without hesitation or- | jug, all on one side. The extent to which imports į as jt has been in ill-fated Ire} 
3 : : 


and, in India, and 
ers are forwarded to his European correspondents may exceed exports by this Process will be limited it | soon be in a. Anti-tariff c ampions under 
i i i Is true, but where? Xactly at the Point where the imposing flag of “free trade” will 


‘Weather has changed. very appearance indicates a / every spendthrift Prodigal to squander his estate just 
as fast as he pleases? Aye, and often to ruin his too 


to enter the article at a nominal duty, it is now equi- 
valent to an exclusion. His agent places it in bond, | ex 
hypothecates—and finally has to sacrifice his souy ( 


-eyes never wink in their aim—whose Brasp never re. 

in the social circle if we ha no laws to restrain it. inquishes their object. A People wh 
imi ow the assurance to come he and preach “free 
eXported. 


ls, le y causes, Through the potent lever of th à 
more—and the result would be, if the sum were fajir- - mone); 
th 


ly Stated, that the balance of trade is in fact at least 
as much more against us, as the er cent. allowed for ™Mports may exceed exports; and the balance of trade 
those charges added to the tota amount, would in- is allowed to Vibrate, as from these very causes it 
crease the amount of the imports beyond what it in- reeently has done, Foreigners Will sell us no More, 
creased the amount of the ex rts. ecause they have ascertained that we can pay no 

y the way, every one that is conversant with the more. And even then ’tis “our poverty and not our li 
subject, is aware that the valuations of imports as | wi Consents” to limit our expenditures. Such is 


plishment—closing Our eyes to their ultimate Views 
we may be led on blindfold, recipice is not far 
ahead in the ath, 


estimate, the less duty they have to pay ings. In short, we Would have the “largest li- 
Subject we have abundant Proof that in Many c rty” in trade res rai y a due regard to our 
e foreigner Places the valuc below half the ac Pability to or what we by , in the 
value of th nd in almost aij es the re- | just as faithfanty as moral and legal obligations in 
venue is swindled by their “ents’ entries at our e social sphere are lotended to aa observances 
Ouses his is one oi any ex individual c maintain that the govern- . nual meet. 


e man : © 
by which they are Superceding our own fair traders ment which neglects this duty, fails of the object 
who cannot of Course in this „Case compete with for which governments should be instituted and the 


le whom they ought to protect are left a-prey to 
Could a fair and full Valuation of the imports be | Ía ess cupidity. 
ascer 


ertained, could the actual price which our people | The native tribes upon the frontier of Civilization 
i j i g end | Fpetual illusteation of this read, 
i that the cause of colonization is in a highly prospe- 
rous condition, both in this Country and jn Africa: 


he report Wever, will soon ublish 
will speak for itself > Published and 
consoling theory of Our Opponents, the more we pay | which they should subsist, poverty beyond endu- 


The rev. C, œ, “varsdale, of Philade) i 

for them, the wealthier we are. and all the exasperating Passions in its train request of the executive committee, deliv a h 
As to the amount of the actual indebtedness of | of miseries absolute J extirpate tribe after tribe 1N | ly interestin and impressive discourse on the life 
this country to F peans, in the vern- | a single generatio it rom a con- | character death of the late A 


, chanan 
&orernor of the commonwealth of Liberia, whi h wi 
shortly 4 Published, as the boag ct directo: prii 
te ° 
hat moment they are doomed. Pere 
mates of our Correspondent as well as of other au- tragedy of their fate, brief Only because its severity 


The hon. H. Cray Was re-elected President of the 
thorities to be very far below the real aggregate. 7 


last Jear were 


r re-elected, with the followin chan j 
ut of that at a future time. nd Mokew wil soon follow the last of the general Winfield Scott y "epee vice maor 
Te = : ee solaa erial error in i h r civilized countri es, ours might find a pe Rhode piseceased N hid president Way- 
sich i T a A h e f MEE liberty rhe late stage of Poverty to arrest ity fate. Such and t rev. Thomas F D? ty deceased; 
pve in ae ime Ma a i he pa uid a Position for instance as reland T so many | ing the rey, A. Alexander, D.D or New” York, 
. s 3 » 
She; our commerce ja ig’ oH own hands, Alas! | centuries occupied in trade with her moro powerful | were added to th J» 


After the pe adjourned, the board of directors 
1D session two days, during which 
reight, profits on shipping, tonnage, and Capital, to | son of 
aliance the foreign account for those Same items. é e 
e Must leare to our correspondent tostate and | quarter’s rent, pay his government ‘axes, or the 
P es. His capacity for endurance how- 


i ; iv- 
Zens, CXports as wej} ne imports done oreign ac. | ascertained, and np to the very Point of intersection ed in December last, tend his resignation 
Count, and the b trade i i is the measure of exaction graduated by the hand of ber of th t l as a 
up by shipments of co ; pan the transaction Mate is upon bit, and i itiles p member o © executive comm ttee; whereupon it 
rom 


if = fat to all this we presume would be, that |; 
Tade if left free will regulate itself,” Í PE sa? ; 
f it were left free on all hands, it might règulate} Continue tp maintain the is padal course in ahs rl 
fae Somewhat better than this One-sided “frog | to 


1. Resolved, That the resignation of ; ; 
san be ieee °P Of judge Wilko. 


2, Resolved, That the thanks of this bo; 
ued to judge Wilkeson for his arduous = 
| while genera! agent of this Society and Member of 
and interdicted and restrained on the other, Whilst | ed liberty here, and pont them to TO e e — 


rai Pidy . : : *Our Eovernment las; year derived aby t fe i 
One party models restrictions, exactions and exclu- | strictions as best wand the vit their own mae ne le ount ofaa nil- 
tions touu their on ion is ze the wiher arty | Upon our €Xpor's,and the tale is told;—ireep On in lions of dollars, dutie * from the whole amount of o 

and w 


ur im. 
Quietly submits allows the “largest liberty” to | this carreer a few more ears, and the mistress of AO PE a Mi pons in Wee and apon a col 
cs commerce wij) make an awkward hand of | th of the world will have Fevachieved her article of ours 86 3 ogsheads of our tobacco received 
regulating ite” to the advantage of both. The former colonies. Our wants te es ih exar Jeet year, for which they pay us lesa than 
Protit of such intercourse is like the handle of a or @Xcisemen and collectors 10 | seven milliuna ¢ Ope, &Xacted duties to the 
S Gan Talinadao, ope handie of will parente of society. Nicely građaated poverty amount of thirty-five an liona of doas ! Th 
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the esecutive committee, and especially for his de-, Calvert County—Joho P Wailes, Samuel S Hodg- | Sherwood, asking to be excused fron serving as se- 
voted oe ee aid during ee Eee ‘kins, John H Scrivener, Jobn H Somerville, John | cretary, in consequence of his duties in the bouse of 
er hih ie put andl gah dence, with the most ar- | Patan, L L Weems, J T Willson, Richard Estep, delegates of which he is a member. 
dent wishes for his futare welfare. James 8 Morsell. Whereupon, Jaxzs B. Ricaun, of Kent, was ap 
Committees were appointed on the final transac-| Churles County—No retorn. pointed to fill the vacancy. 
aoe of T Aga T goner T aS Baltimore County—Richard Frisby, Wm Jessop,| The following gentlemen appeared and took their 
t he bOn.: , and made repor y ry William Jenkins, Carvill S Stansbury, Dr Selby, M seats as members of the convention, viz: i 
On motion of Mr. Whittlesey, it was Duvall, Thomas Street. aiia T Gott, hei eee Edward oe 
Resolved, That it is expedient to appoint for the = bili Thomas owie, Rubert Wright, Grafton Tyler, 
present year a reais fe secretary, whose duty LAE Ey ae en one: Horatio C Scoit, Joshua Hutchins, Cherles W How- 
shall be defined by the executive committee, and Edward N Hambleton, J Murray Lloyd, James L a Joka T foka: Jaces Borlée J Arani 
whose services 8 be under their control. Mantin, M O Colston, Jobn Harrington, Captain J H |": pas i W au herein Ale 
Caalk, Thomas Tennant, William R Trippe, Samuel Davis, Edward orthington, William oll, hard 
Stevens, Tench Tilghman, Dr J A Clough, S 8 Dick- Dorsey , Jobn T W orthington, Gen Tench Tilghman, 
enson, Capt W Powell; 1 O Martin, Ths Hopkins. jr. Horatio I. Edmonson, Philip F Thomas, Robert 8 


Whereupon the rev. R. R. Gurley was unanimous- 
Skinner, James Gales, Resin Gales, William Paca, 


ly elected to that office. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of 
Somer sel Couniy— James S Cottman, Joshua K Ricbard B Carmichael, Edward S Paca, William 
Handy, John G Dagehiel, Samuel S Boggs, T W Stone. Hemsley, B D Jackson, Samuel Dorsett, Ham i 


the executive committee for the ensuing year, viz: 
W. W. Seaton, M. St. C. Clarke, H. L. Ellsworth, 
R. S. Coxe, H. Lindsly and R. R. Gurley. 
Dorchester County —Joseph Nicols. Stewart, Jesse J Dalrymple, T D Hance, John Hance, 
Cecil County—Not represented. Josepn N Gorden, ‘Il homas Igilehart, Chapman G 
Prince George's County—Robert Bowie, Lewilton | Harwood, R D Woodward, Soloman Hillen. 


There was no person appointed to fill the station 
occupied during the past year by judge Wilkeson. 
Snowden, Alexander Keech, W W W Bowie, Robert] The president laid before the convention a comau- 


After the transaction of much business of a minor 
character, the board adjourned. 
The eer harmony prevailed during the meet- 


ing, and much good is expected to result from it. 
(Nat. Intel. |O Edmonson, Williem McKnew, William D Bowie, | nication from T B. Skinner, addressed to L. Dennis 
ees | James Mullikin, WT Wootton, Charles Carter, Jobn | Esq, of the house of delegates, with a request that it 


Guynn, Thomas Duckett, Robert Ghiselin, Robert W 
Bowie, Townly B Robey, Henry D Hatton. 


Queen Anne’s County— Valentine Bryan, Thomas 
Kemp, Charles Stevens, Gen Thomas Emory. 

Worcester County—Not represented. 

Frederick County—Joreph M Palmer, A B Han- 
son, Edward Schley, Roderick Dursey, Grafton Ham- 
mond. 

Harford County—George W. Bradford, Thomas 
Hope, James Nelson, John W Ratledge, Jobn B Hen- 
derson and Samuel Sutton. 

Caroline County—Not represented. 


Baltimore City—John Glenn, Gen Geo H Stewart, 
Edward Kenley, Carroll Spence, Charles H Pitts and 
George R Richardson. 

Washington County—Not represented, 

Montgomery County—John G England, Wilham 
L Gaither, Dr Herace Willson, John Braddock, John 
C Gott, Thomas Gittings, John W Darby, Jobn A 
Carter. 


Allegany County—WNot represented. 
Carroll County—Not represented. 


Howard District—Geo Howard, Charles Carroll, 
Allen ‘fhomas, (© D Warfield, Upton D Welsh, Benj 
C Howard, Wesley Linthicum, Wm H Worthiugton. 

On motion, the secretary proceeded to call the rull, 
which call, on motion, was suspended. 

* On motion of Judge Chaiihers, 

Ordered, ‘That other delegates arriving in town re- 
port themselves to the secrctary,. 

On motion of ex-governor Howard, it was 

Ordered, That one member from each delegation 
io attendance, be sppointed by the chair, to report bu- 
siness for the action of the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Morsell of Calvert, 

Ordered, ‘That the chair proceed instanter to ap- 
point said committee, 

Whereupon the chair appointed the following per- 
sons: 

E F. Chambers, of Kent, W. T. Wootton, of 
Prinve George’s, John M 8. Causin, of &t. Mary’s, 
D Sutton, James R Hopewell B. E. Gantt, of Anne Arundel, John Perran, of Cal- 


Kent County—Dr Thomas Willson, William B| Yet Wm, Jenkins, of Baltimore county, Wm. S. 


Wilmer, Alexander W Ringold, Joseph ‘I’ Mitchell, Ridgaway, of Talbot, Jau:es S. Cottman, of Somerset, 
Jamce B Ricaud, E F Chambers, Joseph Nicols, of Dorchester, ‘Thomas S. Alexander, 


Anne Arundel County—David M Brogden, Jobn | Of Annapolis, Thomas Emory, of Queen Anne's, Jos. 


B Sullman, Jon Mercer, Rich’d Sellman, Dr. Edward M. Palmer, of Frederick, James Nelsun, of Harford, 
McCeney, Dr Jamee Higgins, John F Willson, James John Glenn, of Baltimore city, Wm. L. Gaither, of 
Kent, Janies 8 Owens, Dr Benjamin Kerr, Leonard | Montgonery, Gen. B. C. Howard, of Howard di-trict, 
Iglehart, Dr Benjamin Watkins, James Harwood,| © motion, the conventiog adjourned to meet at the 
Essex Dorsey, John T' Hodges. Thomas Srowden, |" house tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock 
Benjamin E Gantt, Dr S Gambrell, Richard Phelps, = 
T S Dorsey, Charles Waters, John Ridout of H, 
Phil Pettebone, Samuel Thomas, Charles Hammond. 

Annapolis City—Thomas 8 Alexander, Jobn Jobn- 
son, Thomas Franklin, Dr Dennis Claude, Robert 
Weleh of Ben, - j 


be laid before the convention 

On motion ot Mr. Gantt of Anne Arundel, 

Referred to the committee appointed to report busi- 
ness for the convention. 

Mr vice president Howsrd, moved thatthe com- 
mitiee have further time to make their report, which 
was granted. : 

On motion of Mr. Gaither of Montgomery, 

Leave was granted, the committec to sit during the 
sitting of the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Mitchell of Kent, 

The president of the convention was added to the 
committee, 

And then the convention adjourned until 4 o'clock, 
P. M. 


MARYLAND. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SLAVE-HOLDERS 
CONVENTION. l 
Asnapronis, Wednesday, 12th Jan. 1842. 

This being the day for the meeting of the delegates 
appointed by the sleve-holders of the several connties 
of this state, the delegates assembled at ! o'clock, P. 
M. io the court house in the city of Annapolis, when 

On motion of Mr, Frisby, of Baltimore county, 
The convention was organized by calling ex-gover- 


chair, and appointing Joux A. Cartxa, of Montgo 
tnery county, secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Glenn, it was 

Resolved, That a committees of seven members be 
appointed by the ehair to select the officers of the 
conventiun. 

Whereupon, the chair appointed the fullowing gen- 
tlemen, to wit 

Jobn Glenn, of Baltimore city; Dr. Thomas Willson, 
of Kent; Willlam D. Bowie, of Prince Georges; W. 
B. Gilmer, of Kent; William L Gaither, of Montgo- 
mery, Charles Stephens, of Queen Anne, and John 
Perran, of Calvert. - 

On motion, the eonvention adjourned to meet at 4 
o'clock in the hall of the house of delegates, 


4o0'clock, Wednesday afternoon. 
Convention assembled in the ball of the house of 
delegntes—ex-governor Huward, of Howard district, 
in the chair. The committee appointed to select offi- 
cers for the organization of the convention reported 
them as follows: 
Rorrur W, Bowie, president. 
Gen. Tuomas Emory, 
Gen. B. C. Hewaanp, Qie presidents. 
Ir. Tuomas WiLtsox, 
Joun A, CARTER, 
Gro. W. Sazsawoon, 
The folluwing lists of members appointed to this 
convention were banded in and read: 
For St Mary's County—Johu M S Causin, James 


Thursday, 13th 4 o'clock, P M. 

The convention met in the hall of the house of 
delegates, present as in the morning. 

On motion of Mr. Alexander of Annapolis eity. 
_ Ordered, ‘That any person wishing to report the 
proceedings of this convention with a view to publish 
the same, be perinitted to bave seats on this floor if 
introduced by a member of the convention. 


Whereupon, Mr. Hanlon, reporter for the Balti- 
more American, Mr. Hughes, for the Maryland Repob- 
licen and Mr. Wee ıs, for the Baltimore Republican 
and Sun, were severally introduced and admitted. 


Gen. Chambers, from the committee appointed to 
report business for the convention made the following 
report. 

The committee of one from each delegation, have 
had onder consideration vmiogs propositions, relating 
to the eulyert wnich has caused the assemblage of this 
convention, and respectfully report the foliowing as 
the result of their dehiberations— 

‘That a memorial be presented to the legislature new 
in session, praying for the passage of a law embody- 
ing the following propositions, 

Propusition lst. A law to prevent all manumis- 
siona by last will. Also by deed, tu take effect sm 
Suture 

Prop. 2d, To prevent manumissions except upon 
condition of instant transportation to some place out 
vf the United States, and tbat, at the expense of the 
munumitter. 

Prop. 3d. To prevent any free negro onec leev- 
ing the state, erer t» return to it unicss ho Icaves as 
a scrvant of a white resident of the state and returns 
with him; and such resident ahali frst filo a declara- 
tion in the eounty clerk's office of his intention to take 
such servant with him. 

Prop. 4th. To prevent all free negroes from coma 
ing into the State, except as servants of persons travel- 
ling ia or through the State. 


¢ secrelaries. 


10 o'clock Thursday morning, 13th Jan. 1842. 
The convention met in the court bouse. Present 
as on vesterday. Prop. sth. To prevent the tranenortation of esy 
Robert W. Bowie, Equire, presiding. free negro by rail roads, steam bosts, or other common 
, A comuapication was received: Grom. George. W. ! carriers owt of. the state unices vouched fur as free. by 


~ 
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some person Known to the condactor of the rail road, 
or captain of the steam boat, and no rail road or stean 
boat c»mpany shall be liable for refusing to transport 
any free negro unless he be vouched for as above; and 
apy person falsely vouching fur the freedom ofa slave 
to be liable to punishment. The co npany still to be 
liable for conveying away a slave as heretofure. 

. Prop. 6th, To o'fer a high reward, to be paid by 
the state, for the arros: and canvictiun ef any person 
who aids a slave to run away, or induces, or attempts 
to induce a slave to runaway. 

Prop. 7th. That the owner of a runaway slave 
shall pay a reward for the apprehension of such slave; 


. €o be graduated by the distance from home where he 


may be caught, 

Prop 8th. ‘lo re-enact the law for transportation 
of convicted free negroes fur felony, passed 1825 ch. 
93. 

| Prop. 9th. So mach of the act of 1831 as allows 
a manumitted negro (with a certificate) to remain in 
the state, 19 be repealed. © 

Prop. 10th. No free negro to have iu his posses- 
sion a gan, pistol, sword or other offensive weapon. 


Prop, 11ih That the judges of the county courts 
and city court of Baltimore, sppoint bailiffs monthly 
to attend the arrival and departure of every rail road 
ear, and steamboat or other public vehicle of transpor- 
tation to carry these laws into effect, to compensate 
them by a portion of tho penalty imposed. 

Prop. \2th. ‘Chat all free negroes sùall be obliged 
to register themselves on or before the 15th July next, 
and pvery twelve months thereafter, in the office of 
the clerk of the cu:inty, and no certificate of freedom 
of an older date shall be good. And the clork shall 
annually publish a list of those registered in some 
convenient newspaper and send a printed copy to the 
secretary of state. 

Prop. 13th. ‘That the state pay the expense of 
any case which may arise in any state where the 
state law may conflict with the act of congress of ee 
to test the constitutionality of such law. 

Prop. 14th. To avoid all sales.or gifts hereafter 
to be mide of s'aves to free negroes and maulaiioes, 
the slave so sold or given, to be lrable to be seld out 
of the -tate, and the master so selling, punishable by 
fing in the discretion of the court. 


Prop. 15th. ‘That an additional provision to the 
act of 1635 chapter 325 be made, prohibiting the 
reception of such papers, as are alluded to in that law, 
unless the person receiving the same forthwith return 
the same to the post ofbce. 

Prop. 16th. That every free negro shall give re- 
sponsiblo security annually, for his or her goud be- 
haviour of such security be not given, such negro, so 
failing to be brought before sume justice of the peace, 
by a constable or any other person who shall cause 
him to be hired out, and out of his accruing wages. 
pay the constable or person $10. 

Prop \7th An act to render penal the omissions 


of sheriffs, magistrates aud constables to enforce all 


laws respecting free negroes and slaves, and every eon- 
stable before he proceeds to act shall take an oath well 
and faithfully to execate all the laws of ‘the stato. 


. Prop. 18th, Free negroes with real estete to 
have it sold at their death and the proceeds to be 
distributed to their legal representatives and ‘berewfter 
no free negro to be allowed to huid reut estate or lease- 
bold interest which shall have longer than s year to 
run. 

Prop 19th. That all free negroes who have been 
bound out within the lest two veare shall be free, 
whenever they shall determine to leave the state, by 
paying to the master, such sum at the orphans evurt 
shall adjudge, ond that it shall be the duty of the 
orphans court of the several counties in the state and 
city of Baltimore, from end after the ist January 1846, 
to bind out at the age of 8 years, the children of all 
free negroes then in the state, to scrve until they ar- 
rive at the age of 21 for males, and 18 for females. 
The master shall give security to be approved by the 
erphans court, to pay to the child when it eszizes st 


the respective ages of 21 ana 18 the sum of $75 for 
males, $25 for females, provided the said child shell 
leave the state; or if previous to the child's arriving at 
the age of 21 or 18 as the case may be, it shall con- 
sent to leave the state, or ite parent shall remove out 
of the state then. the master shall give ap such child 


' | and if it has served more than 8 years the master shall 


pay to the child or its parent auch sam as the orphans 
court shall determine. 

Prop. 20th. That no meeting of negroes for sny 
purpose shall be permitted after sunset, and all Jaws 
inconsistent with [this] provision to be repealed. 

. Prop. 31st. Thut if any free negro who may bave 
a license from any christian denomination, either to 
preach or exhort, shall hold or attend any meeting 
prohibited by law, he shall for the firat offence be sub- 
ject to a fne and imprisonment, and for the second 
offence be sold out of the state, 
` Prop. 22nd. Any retail deale: who shall sell or 
give to sny negro, slave or fiee, or the agent of any 
such negru, any spiritous liquor or wine, or shall other- 
wise directly or indirectly furnish intoxicating drink 
to or for a negro, to be lable to a fine of $100, one 
half to be paid to the informer. 

On motion of Gen. Chambers, 

Tho convention proceeded to the considoration of 
the seecral propositions submitted by the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Alexander, 

The firet proposition of the committees was laid on 
the table. 

The convention thon proceeded to the consideration 
of the 2d proposition. 

Mr. T. F. Bowie offered the following as a aub 
tute for said proposition: 

A law to be passed prohibiting omencipations either 
by last will, or by deed, or otherwise. 

The yeas and naya being called appeared as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Ringgold, Mitchell, James Kent, 
Harwood, John T Hodges, Juha Ridout, Franklin, 
Somerville, L L Weems, J T Wilson, W W W 
Bowic, W D Bowie, Bradford, Carroll, Thomas F 
Bowie, John T Johns, Edward Worthington, Edward 


T Paca, Hemsley, H L Edmondson, Tench Tilgh-; 


man--21, 

NAYS—Meesrs. R°W Bowie, Emory, Willson, 
Wilmer, Chambers, Gorden, Brogden, Sellman, John 
F. Willson, Iglehart, Sraowden, B E Gantt, Pettibone, 
Dorsett, Alexander, John Johnson, Hotchkins, Parran, 
Estep, Hammond Steuart, Dalry mple, Frisby, Jenkine, 
Stai.sberry, Davall, Street, Ridgaway, D Wilton 
Snowden, Keech, Wootton, Carter, Duckett, Ghiselin, 
Robey, Hatton, Tyler, Kemp, Palmer, Hanson, Schley, 
Grafton Hammond, Rutledge, Glenn, Kenley, Pitts, 
Gaither, Braddock, Gatt, George Howard, Allen 
Thomas, C D Warfield, Upton D Welch, Linthicum, 


W H Worthington, Waite, Hutchins, Charles How- | 


ard, Janes Boyle, Ja es Murray, Goll, William Paca, 
Carter—62, 
So it was deterinined i in the negative, 


The question was then put on the adoption of the’ 


2d proposition of the committee; 

Deternined in the afirmative. 

The 3d proposition was then considered, when 

Mr. Glena offered the following amendmeut—*or 
unless be shall leave the state for the purpose of visit- 
ing some one or other of the American colonies on 
the coast of Africa.” 

Which was adopted, 

And the 3d proposition as ainended was then pessed. 

On mation, the convention adjoarnod until (o-mor- 
tow morning 10 o clock. 

Friday morning 14th, 10 o'clock 

The convention met. Present the seme as yester- 
day. . 
Mr. vice president Emory in the chair. 

The proceedings of yesterday were read. - 

The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th, 20th and lith 
propositions were severally considered and adupted. 

The president of the convenon Spies and — 
the chair. : 


The 12th proposition being under eonsideration, 

Mr. Wilmer offered the following amendimnent: aftor 
the-word county insert es follows—«<under a penalty 
of fifty dollars.” 

Determined in the negative, 

Mr. Ducket offered the following amendment— 
owben they shall surrender their eld, and receive new 
certificates of freedom.” 

Mr. Ricaud offered the following substitute fur Mr. 
Duckett’s amendment, which was adopted—«when 
they sliall surrender their old certificate, and the clerk 
upon request, and on reing satisfied that any free 
negro thus registered desires to remove from the coun 
ty, either temporarily or permapently, shall furnish 
him, or her, with a certificate of his registration, and 
if said negro shall remove permanently he shall fle 
said certificate within ten days after his arrival in the 
county to which be may remove, and if his absence 
shal] be temporary he shall return said cortificate to 
the clerk from whence received within five days after 
bis return.” 

The 12th propositiun as amended was then adopted. 

The {3th and 14th propositions were then consider- 
cd and adopted. 

I'he 15th proposition being under consideration, 

Gen. Tilghman offered the following amendment— 
ufter the words “and samo,” in the 5th line, insert 
“have been found ia the possession of any one within 
the state,” 

Which was adopted; 

The 15th proposition as amended was then adopted. 

The 16th proposition being under considcration, 

Gen, Tilghman offered the following amendment— 
strike out “$10” and insert «$50;” 

Determined in the negative, 

Mr. Wootton offered the following emendment— 
“and in caso said negro thus hired out shall abscond 
from service, upon his apprehension he shall be sold 
out of the state.” 

Which was adopted; 

The 16th proposition as amended was then passed. 

The 17th and 18th propositions v ere severally eon- 
sidered and passed. E 

On motion, the convention adjourned antil 4 o'clock, 
P. M. 


Friday evening 14th, 4 o'clock. 
The convention met. Present ithe same as in the 
morning. 
Mr. vice president Howard in the chair. 
The 19th propusition being under consideration, 
Mr. Alexander offered the follewing substitute: 
That the laws relating tn apprentices ought to be 


' s0 amended as to authorise the orphans’ courts of the 


several counties, to bind out the children of free ne- 
grocs and mulattoes who have no visible or settled 

mode of subsisting, and providing for the eubsi.tiog 
| and training of their children, or who are unable from 
their idle and vicious habits to bring up their children 
in horest and industrious habits; and that idle adult 
negroes and mulattoes, and auch as have no visible, 
certain and settled mode of subsistence, might like- 
wise be bound out to service for one year, and so from 
year to year until their habits shall havo been refor.ned. 

Which was rejected. 

Mr. Edmonson moved to strike out mae: and insert 
Ag” 

Determined in the negative, 

On notion of Gen. Chamers, 

The blank was filted up with a for males and 25 
for femeles;” 

The 19th proposition as amended wae then pesscd. 

The 20th and 21st propositions were then several- 
ly considered and adopted: — 

The 22d proposition being under aa 

Mr. Franklin moved to inam the words «or physi 
cian” afier the word «master;” 
Mr. Scott moved to insert the words “mistress or 
agent” after the word master, when, 

Un metion of William D. Buwis, Req. 

The. second claues of the ati was stricken 


nut. 
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unless the slave or slaves so manumitted be sent be- 
yond the limits of the state, within twelve months 
from the death of the testator at the charge of his 
estate; and in neither case shall the manumissiun take 
effect unless the same may be done witheut prejudice 
to the rights of creditors. 

Determined in the negative. 

The lst proposition wae tben adopted. 

Mr. Spence offered the following proposition ; 

To repeal the provisions of the act of 1827 ch. 15, 
so far as inconsistent with this provision. 


Mr. Duckett moved to amend the proposition by 
atriking out the words “or free;” 

Determined in the negatiye; 

Gen, Tilghman moved to insert after the werd free, 
the words «or agent of any such negro;” 

Determined in the affirmative; . 

The 22d propos tion as amended was then peseed. 

Mr. W. W. W Bowie moved to reconsider the 8th 
Proposition; | 

Determined in the affirmative, 

The 8th proposition being under consideration, 

Mr. Pitts offered the following substitute: 


That they shall pass a law requiring all the courts 
of this state to sentence all free negroes who shall be 
convicted of any penitentiary offence, or any riot, or 
keeping a disorderly house, or any agravated assault 
and battery, (unless in the last cuse the party convict- 
ed shall give good security to be approved by the court 
before which such conviction shall take place,) in the 
sum of $500-fer bis, or her, good behavivur for twelve 
months from such conviction, to be sold as a slave for 
life beyond the limite of the state other than to the 
District of Columine, and after dedueting all the ex- 
pense of prosecution, sale &c., the balance of the pur- 
chase money to be paid to the treasury of the county, 
or the city of Baltimore, or Howard district, where 
such conviction may be had; that the sherifis of the 
respective countics and the district aforesaid to be 
charged with the execution of the sentenco “above 


SENATE. 
YI the yeas on page 348, 3d column, Mr. -Mau- 
`% name was omitted. With his name, the yeas 
stood as correctly reported 21 to nays 20. 


Jaxvary 25. Numerous petitions were presented 
and referred, in favor of the bankrupt law, anda 
few againstit.—- 

Mr. Pierce submitted a resolution calling upon the 
secretary of the treasury for full information in re- 
spect to the commission of investigation into the af- 
fairs of the New York custom house. 

On motion of Mr. Berrien, the chairman of the 
judiciary committee, the senate proceeded in com- 
mittee of the whole to consider the bill from the 
house repealing the bankrupt law. 

The chairman stated his views in full upon the 
bill. and Ae propre question of repeal. He re- 
garded the. action o a senate Soe @ spec- 
tacle at this time over which the enemies of free in- 
stitutions might rejoice, showing as they did the io- 
stability of American legislation. He felt called upon 
to resist the question of repeal for many reasons, of- 
ficial as well as personal. In the first place he re- 

rded it, the proposed repeal, as wrong in itself. In 
the second place he had been solicited by unfortunate 
men to speak a word in defence of the bankrupt law. 
Finally, a majority of the members of the i 
legislature had expressed themselves in opposition to 
a bankrupt law. As to the bill of the extra session, 
he feparded it as adequate to the public wants. If it 
was not, there had been no evidence of the fact since 


Any person or persons who shs!) persuade or entice, 
aid or assist, a slave to runaway from his master, awn- 
er or employer, and any person or persons who shall 
harber or conceal a slave or slaves knowing him or 
them to be ranaways, and the fect of his vr their be- 
ing on the premisos owned, rented or occupied by a 
free negro or negroes, shall be prima facie evidence 
of such knowledge, shall be liable to be indicted and 
upon conviction, shall, if white, undergo a confinement 
in the penitentiary for a period not less than 
years, and if such person shall be a free negro and 
convicted of this offence he shall be sold vut of the 
state, and the wholo of the proceeds of such sale to 
go to the infurmer, who shall be a competent witness 
in an action against such negro or negroes, end if such 
negro be a slave for life ot a term of years, he shall 
upon conviction be sold out of the state, and his full 
value be paid to the owner. 


sea ; Which was adopted; its passage, and experience founded upon the prac- 
hich was rejected. Mr. Hanson offered the following proposition : tices of the law would afford the best evidence of its 


inefficiency. He, therefore, trusted that the law 
would be enforced, and that time might be had to 
test its virtues and its errors. Mr. B. next proceeded 
to consider in detail the sages N against the bill be- 
fore the senate. The law of 1900, the English bank- 
rupt system, and all the laws in relation to this sub- 
ject were minutely examined. The constitutional 
power of congress under this law was fully consi- 
dered, and it was argued that the grant of power was 
as full and ample as any one could desire. It was 
a grant of illimitable pore over the whale residue 
of the subject. Jn the operations of the law he 
thought the constitutional power would be admitted. 
Mr. B. referred to the opinions of the supreme court 
to sustain the constitutionality of the law. More 
than this, it was said that a good reason was found 
for action upon this Yet from the fact that the 
action we were called upon to make was not only in 
harmony with law of the land, but in harmony with 
the acts of beneficence. 

At three o'clock he gave way to a motion that the 
senate proceed to executive business, after the trans- 
action of which, the senate adjourned. 


Jawvary 26. Mr. Smith, of Indiana, presented a 
petition from citizens of Harrison county of that 
state praying a repeal of the bankrupt law and ex- 
pressed his views briefly why his own action should 
not comply with their wishes. He had given his 
views at the former session and did not intend to 
take part in the present debate. He had looked for 
an expression of the opinion of the legislature of his 
state, but as he had received no instructions he was 
determined, if he should err, to err on the side of hu- 
manity. 

Other petitions for or against repeal were pre- 
sented and all referred to the judiciary committee. 

Mr. Clay presented the resolutions of the state of 
Kentucky, against the repudiation of state debts. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
from the house for the repeal of the bankrupt law, 
and Mr. Bertien concluded his remarks against its 
repeal. : P p . é 

Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, next addressed. the se- 
nate aad believed that seyen-eighths of the of ‘ 
his state were opposed to the bankrupt law. ey 
had originally opposed giving the power to congress, 
nor did he now believe it to be constitutional.— 

In conolusion he said that he might have misunder- 
steod the views of his constituents in opposing the i 
law, but he believed he did not. 

Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut, had no evidence 
that a majority of the people of his state were op- 

sed to the bankrupt law. A new legislature had 

n chosen since he had given his vote in favor of 
the bill, and they had not, although they bad disour 
sed several national measures, spoken upoa this sub- 
ject. He should vote for this benevolent, wise and 
umane law. i 


Mr. Bayard arose and was about to express his rea- 
sons of opposition, when on his motion, the senate 
adjourned. i . 


Mr. Richardson offered the following substitute: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the general 
assembly that they pase a Jaw directing the courts of 
justice of this state, that whenever any free black 
shall be convicted of any offence, the punishment of 
which by the law as it now stands would be confine- 
ment io the penitentiary, that it shall be the duty of 
the court order the convicted party to be sold out of 
the state for the period that they, in their discretion, 
might confine him in the penitentiary, and that if any 
free person or persons of color be convicted of any 
misdemeanor or misdemeanors, other than those which 
aubject the party cunvicted to confinement io the 
penitentiary, that then the convicted party shall be 
punished by sale or banishment, in the discretion of 
the court, out of tbe slate of Maryland for a period 
not less than six monthe nor tnore than years. 


Mr. Wootton moved to strike out the words «or 
—‘anishment in the disoretiun of the court;” 
Determined in the negative. 


Mr. Johnson offered the following amendment— 
«with a provision that after the period of banishment 
or salo has expired, the said negro shall n:.t be per- 
mitted to return to this state, and that in case of doing 
so, such negroes shall be liable to be sold as slaves for 
life beyond the limits of this State;” 

Which was adopted. 

Mr. Duckett moved to strike oul ths words “by sale 
or” 

Determiied in the negative; 

Mr. Richardson's substitute as amended was then 
adopted. 

On motion of Gen. Chambers, l 

The let proposition was taken up fur consideration, 

Mr. Alexander offered the fullowing substitute; 

That it is inexpedient to impose any ot .or restraints 
dn the power of manumission, as is now exercinod, 

hañ is hereinbefore suggested. l 

Which was rejected, , 

Gen. Chamwhass moved to insert after the word 
«law,” the words «to take effect after the lat of Januacy 
1844;” , | 

: Determined in the negative. | 

Mr. Johnson offered the following substitute: 

That no negro shall be manamitted enless by deed, 
tu operate in presenti and upon condition that the 
slave, or slaves, :nanumitted be sent beyond the limits 
of this state át the expense of the mananittor, and 
that no slave be manamitted by last will and testament, 


That each and every hawker and pedlar shall be 
made to pay at the rate of the sum of two hundred 
dollars a year for a license to trade as such. 

Which was adopted; 

Mr. Spence offered the following propositi.:n : 

To repeal that part of the 2rd. section of the act of 
1833 chapter 224, entitled “an act relating to persons 
of color who are to be free after a term of years” which 
says “that the party applying for such grant has dis- 
tinctly and particularly notified auch servants of the 
existence and effect of this law, and that this informe- 
tion has failed to correct his or her hebits before they 
proceed to issue any such grant or authority.” 

Which was adopted; 


Gen. Chambers offered the following resolutior : 

Resolved, That a conmmittec of five members of the 
convention be appointed by the chair, to pr pare the 
memorial to the legislature which is propesed in the 
foregoing proposition. 

Which was adopted; 

The chair na nec the following gentlemen to com- 
pose said committee : 

Gen. B.C, Howard, Charles H. Pitts, Joseph M. 
Palmer, Tench Tilghman and P. F. Thomas, Esqr's. 
Gen. Tilghman offered the following proposition : 

That it bo recommended to the legislatura of thi» 
state, to pass a law regulating the duration of the 
holidays to be given to negtves at Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide. 

Which was rejected. 

Mr. Guither offered the fullouing resolution : 

Resolved, That the members of this convention 
pay to the door keeper of the house of delegates, 
each the sum of 25 cents to be equally divided between 
himself, and the door kceper at the court bouse. 

Which was adopted. 

Mr. Selimen offered the following : 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of the 
meu.bers be tendered to the president, and other oth- 
eers of this convention for the impertiatity, prompti- 
tude and ability, with which they have presided over 
its deliberations. 

Whith was va:nimously adepted; 

And then the convention adjourned, sine die. 

R. W. BOWIE, president. 
B. C. HOWARD, | 
` PHOMAS EMORY, $ ie presidents 
THOMAS WILLSON, 
. Jao. A. Gantan,: 
Jas. B. Racaup, 


— á 


g secretaries. 
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January 27. Many petitions in relation to the 
bankrupt law were presented against repeal or post- 
ponement. i 

Mr. Young, of Uinois, in presenting one from citi- 
zens of New York, against its repeal, expressed his 
views in few words upon the bill. He considered 
the law as a temptation to dishonesty inasmuch as a 
man who had $300 and owed $1,000 would pay a 
thousand by surrendering the three hundred. It was 
not true as the senator from Georgia, (Mr. Berrien 
had contended), that we did not have a lien upon the 
hopes and expectations of the people. Such a doc- 
trine was a doctrine of repudiation, a general spong- 
ing of debt. In his state the bankrupt law would 
produce more evil than good and he should therefore 
vote for repeal. 


Mr. Tallmadge said that the senator from Illinois 
has stated that, under the act, the bankrupt is entitl- 
ed to the sum of three hundred dollars out of his ef- 
fects, after he has got his discharge. And he has 
depicted to us the enormous injustice which might 
be practised in the new states. He says the bank- 
aur might owe one thousand dollars, and from his 
indebtedness be discharged by the bankrupt law; and 
then, with the three hundred dollars allowed him out 
of his effects, he could purchase a quarter section of 
land, and have enough over to build his log cabin, 
purchase his team and commence the world again, 
at the expense of his creditors, a respectable farmer. 
If this were all true, there would be some foundation 
for the senator’s objection. But it is altogether a 
mistake. The three hundred dollars allowed by the 
law is merely for the necessaries of the bankrupt’s 
family, his wife and his children. It can, in no case, 
exceed three hundred dollars, and it is in the discre- 
tion of the assignee, under the supervision of the 
court, to allow that sum or less, as he shall deem 
proper. 

he proviso of the third section, will, at once, put 
this matter at rest. 

From this proviso, it will be seen that my friend 
from Illinois has entirely misapprehended the act in 
relation of the three hundred dollars to the bankrupt; 
and, with the explanation which I have given, his ob- 
jections, of course, fall to the ground. | 


The senator from Illinois also encounters another 
difficulty, namely: that there is no particular amount 
of indebtedness required to entitle the bankrupt to 
take the benefit of the act. He is aware of the ob- 
jection which would he raised if a particular amount 
were required; that it would be said the act was for 
the benefit of the large, but not the small debtors; 
that the poor man would be excluded. Now, Mr. 
President, when the original bankrupt bill was re- 

orted by the committee, it required that one should 

e indebted to the amount of five hundred dollars in 
order to be entitled to the benefit of it. I moved to 
strike out that sum, and leave it open for every man, 
whatever may be his indebtedness, be it great or 
small; my amendment was adopted, and the door is 
now open to the small as well as the large debtor. 
There is no evil in this; none will apply unless they 
fee! their condition hopeless, and that they can incur 
the expense of conformiug to its provisions. The 
door is thus open to all, whether their indebtedness 
be little or great. : 


The senator from Illinois also thinks the operation 
of this law would be a kind of repudiation of debts. 
Sir, there is no sort of analogy between the indebted- 
ness of individuals and of states. ‘he wealth or 
means of a state does not consist merely of ber public 
property—that is a mere item—but it consists in the 
wealth and means of her citizens; in their ability to 
contribute to the public burdens; in their ability to 
add, by their labor, to the productive industry of the 
state, and thereby increase the ability of the state, 
to. meet her engagements. This is what constitutes 
a state. She cannot rely on the mere amount of 
public property to meet her engagements. She must 
rély on the means, on the bone and muscle and sinews 
ef her citizens. She must strike off the shackles 
which bind the limbs of men, whom God designed to 
be freemen. She must put them in a condition to 
support themselves, their wives and children, instead 
of being a burden upon friends, and an ineubus upon 
the community. My anxiety to decide the question 
of repeal as speedily as possible, wiil induce me to 
forego any further remarks at this time. 

Mr. Young said he did not disagree with his friend 
in regard to causes of hopeless insolvency. He would 
extend relief to such. He would not however give 
relief to those who having some little property were 
to be discharged for an inconsiderable debt. 


The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill for the repeal of the bankrupt law, and Mr. 
Bayard arose and said that there was an extravagant 
hyperbole in estimating the number of bankrupts at 
506,000. By the last census there were 900,000 en- 
gaged in commerce, menufactures and trade. There 


l 


question. His great objcction to the law was its un- 
constitutionality. 

Mr. Choate, of Massachusetts, said that three rea- 
sons he would state for sustaining the retrospective 
part ofthe law. Massachusetts a creditor state, was 
in favor of the law. The legislature had passed re- 
solutions in its favor. There were due to that state 
at this time $15,000,000 in the southwest. It was 
not any romantic notion of humanity, but keen far 
sighted self-interest that actuated Massachusetts in 
its favor. The creditor can now get nothing, and 
the property surrendered would not be lost in being 
sirreniercd: The debtors by being once free would 
become the customers of his state. | 
a moral right to pass such a law. In Boston night 
after night the eloquent appeals that this bill might 
remain the law rose and {ell like the billows of the 
sea. 

Mr. Benton commenced his remarks in opposition 
to the law again, but yielded to a motion by Mr. Se- 
vier, anå the senate adjourned. 

Janvary 28. Mr. Graham presented a bill making 
an appropriation to reopen Roanoke inlet. The wa- 
ters of Albemarle sound, now had their outlet by 
Pamlico sound and the Ocracock inlet to the ocean, 
and vessels were compelled to perform a voyage of 
120 miles in going south and returning by Cape Hat- 
teras to the north, with expense of lighterage over 
the shallows, and be exposed to the dangers of the 
cape. The commerce of that section amounted an- 
nually to $3,000,000 and employed 100,000 tons of 
shipping. The bill contemplates reopening the inlet 
60 miles north of Cape Hatteras, the passage through 
being 3 mile in length, and was referred to the com- 
mittee on commerce. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the 
bill for the repeal of the bankrupt law and Mr. Ben- 
ton concluded his remarks for its repeal. The ques- 
tion was then called for, and the yeas and nays being 
ordered the result was as follows: 

Y EAS— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bayard, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, MeRo- 
berts, Morehead Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smith, 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Woodbury, Wright, 
Young—22. 

NAYS—Me:sre. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay, 
Clayton, Evana, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangan, 
Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Sinu:nona. Smith, of Ind. 
puiibard, Tallmadge; Waiker, White, Williams, Wood- 
WIAVe—<sd, 

[Before the vote was announced, Mr. Mangum said 
he desired to say that his friend Col. Preston was ab- 
sent by understanding, with a senator from Louisiana, 
(Mr. Mouton), opposed to the repeal, and who had 
left the senate upon special business, as was known 
to the senate. The two senators had paired off.) 

And the senate adjoured to Monday. 

January 3]. Mr. Simmons announced the death 
of his colleague the hon. Nathan Fellows Dixon, of 
Rhode Island, and delivered an eulogy on his cha- 
racter and services. 

Mr. Woodbridge then arose and offered resolutions 
of the usual respect, to wear crape and attend his 
funeral, and that the senate do now adjourn, where- 
upon the senate adjourned. 


i a 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


IF When the house adjourned on Monday, Mr. 
Chapman, of Alabama, said in prefacing a motion 
made himself also to adjourn that we had now ar- 


rived at the last point; it was a grave question, and | 
deserved the solemn and deliberate consideration of | 


the members. He therefore moved that the house 
adjourn, &e. 


Toespar, Jan. 25. Mr. Fillmore from the commit- 
tee on ways and means reported bills making appro- 
priations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the 
government for 1842, with a report; for the army and 
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Adams, which Mr. J. C. Clark had moved to Jay on 
the table. Mr. Clark's motion was negatived by yeas 
94, nays 112. (Mr. Adams voting in the negative.) 


Mr. Marshall then arose and submitted resolutions 
which he desired Mr. Gilmer to accept as a substitute 
for his motion, and as follows: 

Whereas, the federal constitution is a permanent form 
of government, and of perpetaal obligation until altered 
or modified in the mode pointed ovt in that instrument; 
and the members of this house, deriving their political 
character and powers from the sarme, are sworn to sup- 
port it; and the dissolution of the union necessarily im- 
plies the destruction of that instrument, the overthrow of 
the American republic, and the extinction of our na- 
tional existence; a propositions therefore, to the represen- 
tatives of the people to dissolve the organic laws framed 


y their constituents, and to support which they are com» 
manded by those constituents to be sworn before they 
can enter into the execution of the political powers creat- 
ed by it and entrusted to them, is a high breach of pri- 
vilege, a con‘empt offered to this house,a direct proposition 
to the legislature. and cach member of it, to commit per- 
jury, and involving necossarily in ite execution and its 
consequences the destruction of our country and the 
crime of igh treason: 

Resolved” therefore, That the han John Quincy Adams, 
member from Massachusetts, in presenting for the consi- 
deration of the house of representatives of the United 
S‘ates a petition praying for the dissolution of the union, 
has offered the deepest indignity to the house of which he 
is a member, an insult to the people of the U. States of 
which that house is the legislative organ, and will, if this 
outrage be permftted to pass unrebuked and unpunishd, 
have disgraced his country, through their representatives, 
in the eyes of the whole world. 

Resolved further, That the aforesaid John Q. Adams, 
for this insult, the first of the kind ever uffered to the ga- 
vernment, and for the wound which he has permitted to 
be aimed, through his instrumentality, at the constitution 
and existence of his country, the peace, the security and 
liberty of the people of these states, might well be held to 
Merit expulsion from the national councils, and the house 
deem it an act of grace and merey when ed only in- 
flict upon him their severest censute for conduct so ut- 
terly unworthy of his past relations to the state and his 
present position. This they hereby do for the mainten- 
ance of their own purity and dignity; for the rest, they 
turn him over to his own conscience and the indignation 
of all truv American citizens. 

Mr. M. then addressed the house in their support. 
He disavowed any personal feelings against Mr. 
Adams and any sectional feelings against that portion 
of the union which he represented. Their family 
names had been in years gone by connected together 
in the country’s history. Mr. M. had in his youth 
advocated his election to the presidency and through- 
out his administration had supported him. \ He had 
always been courteous towards him and had himself 
made the motion to give the gentleman the floor to 
vindicate himself from the charges made against him. 

ut when a proposition so monstrous as this was 
brought forward, and at such a time of confusion and 
difficulties, coupled with a motion of reference to a 
committee to take the matter into consideration, he 
was struck with horror; he would not have believed 
it possible. There might be men out of the house 
wild and reckless enough to invite this government 
to dissolution, perjury, treason, moral treason at 
least; but that there was aman on this floor who 
would have assumed the responsibility, he had not 
thought. He had heard whispers of the kind on the 
street but had rejected them with incredulity. To 
pass this thing by without notice on the part of con- 

ress he thought would be sacrilege. This proposi- 
| tion coming from the quarter it did, assumed a politi- 
i cal importance and consequence. He, through whom 
the proposition is made to pull down the temple, was 
once the high priest ministering at the altar. His 
name had gone abroad with that of the union. He 
deprecated sectional distinctions. The people of the 
north were bound as strongly to maintain the perpe- 
tuity of this union as those of the south. Would they 
say that this congress should take measures of con- 


| sideration of a matter which those who hate their 


military academy for 1842; for the navy for 1842; for |country its union and its peace have started. The 


the expenses of the Indian departmani for 1842; and | instructions coupled with this hi ape oral that the 
also for pensions for 1842, which were all referred | committee report against the prayer of the petition- 
to the committee of the whole on the state of the |ers did not affect the question, except to make it 
union. He also moved resolutions which were agreed | Worse. Was sucha seal eed sel ay ii to become 
to, discharging the committee from the further con- | Matter of legislative consideration? If presented, the 


Bere eee ere e oe eeay my i the judgment of the mover the dissolution of this union 


poinis and referring the same to the committee on 
military affairs. 

The house took up, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, the 
treasury note bill and the amendments made thereto 
by the senate, but Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing moved to lay them on the table, the vote was 
yeas 92, nays 11], and the question recurring on the 
amendments of the senate, Mr. Sprigg arose and 
commenced same remarks, when he was cut off by 
the expiration of the time for which the unfinished 
business of yesterday had been postponed. 

e unfinished business of yesterday was the re- 
solution offered by Mr. Gilmer in censure of Mr. 


precedent, so far as it went, amounted to this, that in 


was a fair subject of legislation—a debatable ques- 
tion, to be looked upon by the eye of a legislator as a 
thing within the scope of his power. That was the 
precedent which was to be established upon this jour- 
nal, and which he would meet at once with the se- 
verest possible rebuke within the power of this house. 
Had it been his own father who had moved this pro- 
position, he should have pursued precisely the same 
course towards him which he had done here. 

that the action of this house on this sub- 
i E es abroad to the nation and to the world; 
and whatever else of misery or of mischief might 
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hereafter in coming years ensue, that at least this 
congress would not for onc moment, permit any 
member of this body to make himself the vehicle by 


which a proposition so monstrous was to be Jaid be- 
fore this , which could not act upon it without 
dishonor to themselves and incipient ruin to all who 


were to come after them. | 

Oh what a source from whence to present a propo- 
sition for a dissolution of the union! Massachusetts, 
of all lands on which Heaven's sun sheds its bright ra- 
diance— Massachusetts to come forward, and through 
the man bearing the name which this man bore, to 
make for the first a proposition to dissolve the union! 
If she has any shame let it be aroused, and let the 
severest censure of this house fall upon him through 
whom this proposition hàs been brought forward. 

Mr. M. having concluded— 

The speaker informed the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Adams) that the position which he held 
authorised him to occupy the floor at this time. 

Mr. Adams arose slowly and said that he had little 
to say at the present time. The gentleman from Ky. 
(Mr. M.) had said that he had no personal hostility 
against him but was governed by the profoundest 
spirit of patriotism, and had poured on him (Mr. A.) 
the vials of the wrath of this nation as baving com- 
mitted the greatest crime of which man is capable. 
The gentleman had thought, he (Mr. A.) supposed, 
that he was making a great deal of political capital. 
He was surprised at the charges the gentleman had 
brought against him, as if he had been guilty of high 
treason. The constitution defined what treason 
was, and it was not for him Mr. M. or his puny 
mind to confound that which he had done with 
treason. He here desired the clerk to read the 
first paragraph of the Declaration of Independence 
(which was accordingly read). If there was a prin- 
ciple sacred on this earth, established by what had 
just been read it was the right of the people to alter 
change or destroy their government whenever it be- 
came oppressive to them. If the people had not the 
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tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, or for tbe 


pre of slavery on the free states of this union. į declare that it was high treason to ask for the aboli- 


e would show it by documents and by reference to 
arguments which had been used in such a manner 
that every man in this house should be convinced of 
the truth of it. He had seen, and he was now see- 
ing, that among those measures so constantly and so 
perseveringly pursued, was the project of smuggling 
this country into a war with Great Britain for the 
purpose of protecting the slave trade, African and 
American. He had seen that that was the delibe- 
rate purpose. And one of hie reasons for present- 
ing this petition was to give the alarm to the people 
of tbat portion of the country whence he came. It 
was time for them to take the alarm, or they would 
find themselves smuggled into a war for the protec- 
tion of the slave trade, and that the most absurd and 
false principles of the laws of nations had been as- 
serted by our minister in England, all for the purpose 
of smuggling this country intoa war with that govern- 
ment under pretence of defence against her aggres- 
sions. „He would show all this in the utmost detail 
if he was called on to defend himself against this 
charge. 

It was, to be sure, a matter of some importance 
to him what the decision of the house might be upon 
this subject at this time. But it was of infinitely 
more ımportance to the portion of the country 
whence he came to know the conspiracy which is 
existing, in order to force the system of slavery upon 
them. This wasa state of things which existed; 
and if it could not otherwise be remedied, he said 
that the course provided in the declaration of inde- 
pendence was the course it was proper that the peo- 
ple of that portion of the country should take, and 
which they were bound to asa duty. If the right of 
habeas corpus and the trial by jury were to be sup- 
; pressed and abolished by this coalition of southern 
_slavcholders and northern democracy, it was time for 
the people of this union to see if they cannot throw 
it off, and to present petitions like this. 

He said his opinion was that the time for this mea- 


power of coming here and undertaking a process of | sure had not yet arrived. If E was re- 


this kind to state their grievances, there could be 


ceived, and the committee reported why its prayer 


no such right existing. As for himself, the instruc- | should not be granted, be presumed the petitioners 
tions he had coupled with his motion for reference, , themselves would be satisfied with it, and that the 
refute any slanderous imputations against his at- | vast portion of the free people of this union, who are 
tachment to the union and its constitution. Whatever | very near agreeing with these petitioners, would be 
gentlemen might think of the petitioners they were | propitiated, and would see that there are other reme- 
not the only men to whom the tea ea aie in | dies to be pursued; aud among them, first and fore- 
their petition were familiar. e wished to meet | most, was the restoration of the right of petition, 
them, to reason with them and convince them that | which had been suppressed for the last seven years, 


the time was not come yet to adopt this measure; 
but that there were privileges and resources that 
could be resorted to without that Jast, the right to 
which is so clear] 
Independence. 

oppressions of the last eight or ten years. 


hese petitioners complained of the 
Mr. A. 


uted most to confirm and repeat the oppression. 

e-i allude alone to his great activity and in- 
omen a in obtaining the repeal of the bank- 
rupt law. hen the time should come for him to 
answer this resolution, if the house should think pro- 
per to act upon it, he would enter at large into the 
grievances which might be justly complained of, 
among them the denial of the righf of petition. 

The gentleman, in one of his fits of candor, not 
long ago, had éaid that he was sensible that the course 
pursued on this subject was a wrong one, and in con- 
versation with him (Mr. A.) had said that he 
would vote for the receiving these petitions, and yet 
he voted, whenever he was called on against their 
reception. | 

Mr. Marshall. Will the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts say that I declared that 1 was in favor of receiv- 
ing these petitions? 

r. ddams. Yes; you did. Not this petition, but 
former petitions. He contended that the gentleman 
bimself, by saying this to bim, and he believed by 
voting once or twice for the reception of these peti- 
tions, had admitted tbat it was an oppression on the 
people of that portion of the union to refuse to re- 
ceive their petitions. And when he (Mr. A.) came 
to that in the defence which he should make, if cal- 
led on, he should consider other matters of oppres- 
sion not only actual but intended. He would come 
and state before this house how that portion of the 
country whence that gentleman came, was endeavor- 
ing to destroy the right of habeas corpus and of trial 
by jury, and all the rights in which the liberties of 
this country consist. 

He would show how, in that portion of the coun- 
try, there was a systematic attempt even to carry it 
to the dissolution of the union, now carrying on be- 
tween ditterent states. He would look into the contro- 
versy between Virginiaand N. York, between Georgia 
and New York, and between Georgia and Maine, 
in order to prove the continua] system and purpose 
to destroy all the principles of civil liberty amon 
the free estates; by power to force the detested 
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regretted that he (Mr. M.) was one of those who con- | 
trib 
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established in the Declaration of 


and which he had been struggling to restore for that 
i length of time. 

They had made a law sg tal a home squad- 
. The gertleman from New York, ( Mr. J G. 
| Floyd), a few days ago, had said it was a great hum- 
i bug. He (Mr. A.) now believed it was. But he 
must confess, when the bill came to this house, in his 
i simplicity he had favored it very much, thinking it 
! was to sustain the honor of the country. He had read 
! the report of the secretary of the navy, and seen what 
was the object of this home squadron—that it was 
for furnishing a convoy for slave trading vessels! 
What was the essence of the objections of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) against a pe- 
tition of this sort? What was the reason he had taken 
‘such tremendous fire at the presentation of such a 
tition? Not at its being countenanced in the smal- 
Jest degree by him, (Mr. A.) but the mere fact of the 
presentation of the petition of others who complain 
of oppression. Turn it to high treason, and to-mor- 
row they would have a proposition to alter the Con- 
stitution—such, for instance, as was now under de- 
bate in the other end of the capitol to alter the ten- 
ure of the executive power; that was a dissolution 
of the union, a change of the tenure of the powers 
of the different departments of this government; and 
by it they totally dissolve this government. They 
established another one if they pleased, but they as 
= destroyed this government, to which the 


| 


gentleman was so much attached, as any thing they 
could do in reference to the prayer of this petition. 
While in one part of this house there was a regular 
formal proposition made by a predecessor of that gen- 
tleman for an alteration in the constitution of the 
country, which he (Mr. A.) expressly declared, in 
his belief, to be equivalent to a dissolution of the 
union; for, in its consequences, he had no sort of 
doubt it would be so. All this was very fair and pro- 
per. The gentleman had made a very el 
speech, and was answered; but who ever thou 
his being charged with high treason? 

He believed it to be a right which cannot be taken 
from the people of the United States, or any indivi- 
dual, to petition this house for peaceable measures 
for the dissolution of this union, as well as any thing 
else; and this being the case, he did not hold tħat this 
house had a right to suppress that right on the part 
of the petitioners, still less to make them amenable 
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' for treason. 
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If so, the next thing would be tojresolution. 


prohibition of this fhfamous slave trade. And with 
reference to the bankrupt law, in which the gentle- 
man took a most special interest, the bill for the re- 
peal of which had been pressed through this house in 
violation of every form and right of freedom of 
speech; if there had come a thousand petitions against 
its repeal), the gentleman would make it high treason 
topresent them. He could not do worse than he had 
done—that was to prevent the presentation of peti- 
tions when they were here. He (Mr. A.) knew that 
the people of the free states had been and were under 
great gricvances and oppressions, from the acts of 
this house, for the last seven years, and especially in 
reference to the right of petition. When gentlemen 
talked of the presentation of petitions, let them con- 
sider that Kentucky had had ten days for the presen- 
tation of petitions, and the bill had been carried 
through in accordance with their prayers, while the 
other portions of the union were deprived of the right 
of presenting petitions at all. If they had not vio- 
lated the right of petition they would never have seen 
this petition. It was the continual occurrence of 
that tyranny and oppression which had carried the 
people far beyond the bounds of reason for the reme- 
y. 


He was not acquainted with the persons who had 
signed the petition; they did not belong to his congres- 
sional district, but to a portion of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, as pure in virtue as any im this 
union; and when he received this petition, aware— 
surely not that he should be charged with high trea- 
son, but in the expectation of the feeling which any 
unusual petition produced in this house under this 
rule, by which the house constructively supp 
any po nuon they thought proper—aware that there 
would be opposition, he had taken the precaution to 
request his colleague from that district to ascertain 
from the vicinity of the place whence the petition 
came, whether there were such persons there, what 
their character was, and how far he might depend | 
upon it that it was a genuine petition proceeding 
from a respectable source. His colleague had done 
it, and ascertained that the petitioners were persons 
of respectability, whose petition ought to be heard 
and received. They were not, perhaps, of that pure 
aristocratic blood which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky once boasted that he came from, but men quite 
as good as any of that blood of which the gentleman 
was so proud. 

He would apologize to the house for having said 
even so much. He could not possibly suppose that 
this house would entertain the proposition at aj}; but 
if they did, he should ask an opportunity 

Mr. Cooper said. If he understood the resolution 
aright, the adoption of it was to be the end of the 
matter; and any defence which the gentleman might 
propose to make must be previous to the adoption. 

he speaker stated to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Adams) that the question before the 
house would be on the resolution of the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall). 

Mr. Adams said if it was the intention of this house 
now at once—(cries of “now, now”)]—to proceed to 
the decision of this resolution, he must submit. Was 
it ever known that, to a man on whom charges of 
this kind were started of a sudden and totally unex- 
pan no time was to be allowed for his defence.— 

f the ordinary course of business in this house—the 
printing of the resolution and fixing the time for its 
consideration—was to be done away with, and the 
house to be taken between wind and water to decide 
this resolution, he must submit. He was in the pow- 
er of the house. 

The speaker said that if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. dems) desired further time, he him» 
self, or a friend for him, could of right submit a mo- 
tion to postpone the further consideration of the sub= 

ect, 

3 Mr. Everett would merely state that the resolution 
of the gentleman from Kentucky presented probably 
one of the most important questions that had erer 
been offered to the consideration of the house. He 
would say that if the doctrine of the resohition was 
carried out, it would produce a revolution by force 
in this country—“peaceably if they can, forcibly if 
they must”—not that the intention of dissolving this 
union prevailed in the eastern states in any greater 
degree than in other portions of the union. t if no 
peaceable mode could avail for the redress of grie- 
vances that should become intolerable, then it must 
be done by force. 

Did the gentleman contend that, under the provi- 
sions of the constitution, if every section of the coun» 
try should be satisfied that government had failed to 
accomplish its objects, there was no mode of produc: 
ing this peaceably, but that it must be done by a re- 
volution and blood? That was the doctrine of this 
‘The constitution contemplated any 
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change, any alteration, from the smallest to the great- 
est principles of this government; and not only this, 
but provided for the future government, whenever the 
evils of its present form in the different sections of 
the union, should be found past bearing. He hoped 
we should have no forcible revolution; if there ever 
should be a cause for a dissolution of the union, the 
remedy would be found in the provision of the con- 
stitution, and would be peaceable. 

It would be perfectly competent to the states to 
adopt an amendment to the constitution, which would 
change it in every feature. The people were omni- 
potent as to the effect of the change. He looked on 
the resolution with alarm. It was an initiatory step 
2 consequences which he hardly dared to contem- 
plate. | 

But. he rose, in consequence of the importance of 
the Pquestion to the country, and of the position in 
.which the gentleman from Massachusetts was placed, 
to move that the resolution be printed, and the post- 
ponement of this subject to some day that the house 
should choose. He thought, when matters were pro- 
ceeding to this point, they should go deliberately to 
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Mr. Everett here inquired of the chair whether a 
ponora attack on an accused party could possibly 
ein order on a motion either to print or postpone? 
Mr. Wise. I have mentioned no names. I spoke 
generally of the English party and its adherents; but, 
if the cap fits anybody, let him wear it. 


The speaker replied that it was not for the chair to 
know that the remarks of the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia were intended as a personal attack; it would be 
out of order and wholly indecorous in the speaker to 
say that the gentleman alluded to any particular mem- 
ber of the house; he was understood to be speaking 
about some political party in the country. If his re- 
pair ie became personal, the chair would call him to 
order. 


Mr. Wise resumed, and said that if, after all his 
earnest and repcated attempts to arrest the debate, 
gentlemen would insist on debating this subject— 

“Come on, Macduff, 
And damn’d be he who first cries, hold, enough !” 
He was not, to be sure, prepared in body, for he had 
a severe cold in his lungs and head; but he was at alk 


work, and not act with precipitancy. He would sub- | times politically, mentally, and historically prepared 
mit the motion that the substitute be printed, and its: to meet gentlemen. He again said, that, after tread- 
further consideration be postponed until Tuesday | ing on the graves of members of the old English 
next. , party, the early friends of his father, and then going 
Mr. Wise. I rise not to utter one word upon the | to Ghent and incorporating in our treaty with Eng- 
question. I would not raise my voice in this hall on, Jand a provision for the payment for slaves, which 
a question like this. I ask—and it is all I ask—that had stood the severest test of the British government 
a voice from the tomb may be heard. I ask that the’ —for the payment not for assassins and murderers, 
Farewell Address of Washington may be read here. | like those on board the Creole, but for runaways, 
I have marked the passages I wish the clerk to read.’ who bad forsaken their masters’ plantations, and gone 

{ Here the book was sent to the clerk’s table, and on board the Brstish fleet—that same authority now 
various passages, roae to the necessity of resisting: came forward and told this house that we could not 
the first attempt toward dissolving the union, and consent to go to war with England for the support and 
warning his countrymen of the danger of foreign in-' maintenance of slavery, and thia under flagrant cir- 


fluence, were read. 
Some of them, at Mr. W.'s desire, were read twice. 


At the close of one of them the voice of Mr. Adams 


was heard, exclaiming, “that should have been 
thought of when the gag was put on.”] 

The clerk having apparently gone through— 

Mr. Wise said he had had these portionyof that ve- 


nerable document read, because its author, had he: 
been present here, and witnessed the recent scenes in ; 


this hall, could not have pictured them better from 
the life than he had prophecied them in this address. 


He had marked the rise of the spirit of division from. 
pointed to its cause, its fear, 
uence.—— : Came 


its very dawn, and had 
ful cause, which was the effect of foreign infi 
That influence was now at work upon this very ques- 
tion throughout this nation. Some were moving in 
the general cause from religious feelings—feelings of 
religious fanaticism—unconscious, blindly uncom 


scious, of the consequences—the dreadful, the inevi-. 
table consequences of the course they were pursuing. | 


Mr. Everett called Mr. Wise to order. 
Mr. Wise resumed and said he would not persist 


on this subject, and for the reasons he was stating į , Det : 
Persons were operated on in! constitution as the only true foundation of our liber- 


when interrupted. 


their adherence to abolitionism from various mo» | tes. 


tives. Religion and sincere conviction persuaded 
some, political motives others. The latter that 
those who were governed by political motives, 
believed, designed to produce that effect towards 
which their course tended. From the earliest day 
of the republic there existed two great parties dis- 
tinguished asthe English party and the French party, 
the jacobin and the tory. Some had taken part 
even against their own country. None understood 
this better than the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
This antipathy to the slaveholding portion of this 
union, this inborn inbred hatred to the democratic 
arty, wherever it might be located, had grown up 
with that English or tory party which had denounce 
ed Thomas Jefferson as “the red waistcoated repre- 
sentative of Catiline,” and accused him with being in 
secret alliance with France. The nation had evi- 
dence of the hatred of this English party to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and its antipathy to slaveholders, in doggrel 
rhymes aimed at his domestic relations. No one 
better knew to what poetry he alluded than the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts; that gentleman well 
knew who it was that wrote those scandalous lines 
on the domestic life of one of the purest patriots of 
the revolution. He could tell who it was that could 
turn and forsake the friends of his father, in the fury 
of his apostate zeal, could prey upon the dead like 
the sho ig 
Here Mr. Everett again interposed, and called Mr. 

W ise to order for irrelevancy. : 

_ Mr. Adams. I hope he will he permitted to go on. 

Mr. Wise resumed. He said that after writing 

doggrel rhymes on Mr. Jefferson—after deserting the 
early friends of his father, and trampling on the 
ashes of the dead—after * . ee. Ss 
inthe Royal George * * * »> 
after going for the democratic crumbe, and then set- 
ting oul for Ghent-— 


s. 
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cumstances of violence done to the national flag in 
behalf of mutineers and murderers! 

Mr. W. here said something, not more than half 
heard, about the gentleman’s again turning, because 
the democracy of the south would not acknowledge 
(here his voiee was quite lost in the babel of sounds 
that filled the air.) 

Mr. W. when again heard, was observing that there 
were certain great pointsof history to which might 
be traced all that occurred of late in reference to 
this subject. If we went back to 1801, we should 
find the old Bnglish party defeated and prostrated 
by an Old Dominion slaveholder. And if we then 
down to 1828, we found the same party van- 

uished again by a Tennessee slaveholder. It was 

ese successive defeats which had enabled certain 
leaders to array the elements of opposition at home 
against the democracy both of the south and the 
north; for not only had the southern democrats been 
denounced here as enemies to freedom and to the 
right of petition, but even the delegations of New 
Hampshire and Maine had been reviled as gag politi- 
cians because they considered the provisions of the 


Whatever might have been the change which 
took place after the signal defeat of 1801, there had 
certainly been. a revival of the old English feelings 
in a certain quarter after the defeat of 1828. Fa- 
ther and son had successively been prostrated by the 
democracy of the north and the south, and that was 
the reason why the union of southern democrats 
with their brethren of the north was so profoundly 
dreaded by our English American politicians. Let 
no democrat fail to understand—but no, he would 
not put it on mere party ground—he would say let 
no American citizen fail to see through the hypocri- 
sy of these self-styled philanthropists. Let them not 
fail to notice the coincidence of events, for while 
the black army of sixty thousand men was raised in 
Jamaica, and while O’Connell was issuing his man- 
dates to every Irishman in the United States (and 
Mr. W. esteemed the Irishmen and did not wish to 
see them misled) to join the abolition English Ame- 
rican party, and strengthen it by their votes, con- 

ress had presented to it by an ex-president of the 
United States a proposition to dissolve the union. 
Yes, while the English abolitionists were moving on 
Jamaica, and contemplating to make their next de- 
monstration on Cuba—while they were establishing 
lines of a commercial marine, connecting England 
and the West Indies with this country, and thus 
opening the way for a military marine to follow, 
which at the first sound of the tocsin would pour in 
armies of trained free blacks upon the whole south, 
this proposition to dissolve the union was simultan- 
eously brought forward. 


There was another very singular contrast in the 
events of the present hour which he could not fail to 
mention. At the same time that England was main- 
taining the most odious and abominable system of 
slavery that was to be found on the face of the 
globe, and using it as an instrument in the production 
and cultureof a deadly vegetable poison, to be im- 
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posed by force ona people so unwarlike and so timid 
in their national character that they had taken the 
pains to build an immense wall to keep themselves 
aloof from other nations; and while the British ma- 
rine were carrying on an expensive war for this very 
end, her own party in this country were preaching 
in this hall that America could never go to war with 
England for the sake of maintaining the tenure of 
slave property. 

Mr. W. said he wished to be distinctly understood. 
He aspersed not that body of men which was called 
the old federal party. His own father (he was un- 
derstood to say) had supported the principles of that 
party, and every relation he had in the world, living 
and dead, had been old-fashioned Virginia federalists. 
Nor should they ever want an advocate where he 
was present. But there had been members of all 
parties who united together and took sides with a 
foreign government against their own country. This 
faction had been composed of men who had never 
felt any sincere attachment to free institutions, but 
had ever been disposed on the contrary to array 
themselves and wield their influence in opposition to 
them. This was what Mr. W. designated as the old 
English party. He never had given that name to the 
federal party, as it had once existed in this country. 
He mentioned this in justice to himself, and to pre- 
vent misunderstanding. To return, then, he again 
inquired how were the gross and glaring inconsis- 
tencies to which he had alluded to be reconciled? 
That those who had forsaken the federal party, and 
betrayed and reviled it, and professed to go over to 
the democratic party, should now be found hating 
and vituperating alike the democrats of the south 
and of the north? That men who could tolerate and 
defend the warnow waged by England—o war found- 
ed expressly on slavery of the severest kind—could 
not tolerate a war against England in behalf of the 
rights of the slave-holders? And how happened it 
that men who held these sentiments should be found 
bringing forward tory plans for upturning this go- 
vernment. Mr. W. here said he held in his hand a 
paper printed at Nassau, New Providence, to which 

e made some reference, not understood by the re- 
porter, and then proceeded to read long extracts from 
another document entitled Frazer’s Magazine; the 
writer of which maintained that, however it might 
be doubted how far it was lawful to enter into a cru- 
sade against another nation for purposes of philan- 
thropy, there could be no doubt as to the morality of 
making a war with such a nation, commenced on 
other grounds, to be subservient to the object of set- 
ting free three millions of oppressed human beings, 
in which reference was also had to the black milita- 
ry force in Jamaica and the vicinity of that island to 
our southern states, through whose agency a war 
with us might be brought toa speedy close, anda 
dissolution of the union immediately effected. A 
course like this the writer insisted to be dictated by 
philanthropy. Mark it, cried Mr. W. old and young, 
philanthropy is invoked in behalf of an object like 
this, and the gentleman from Massachusetts says yes 
to it. 

(Mr. Adams. Yes, no doubt.) 


The gentleman had said more. He had declared 
that, in case of an insurrection of the slaves against 
their masters, if the power of the north should be 
invoked under the constitution to aid in suppressing 
such a servile war, the effect might be emancipation. 

[Mr. Adams. Yes, sir.] 


The gentleman had gone yet further, and had 
maintained that if the 2ist rule should be continued 
in force this session, three-fourths of the states of 
the union would be ipso facto absolved from their 
allegiance to the constitution. 


Mr. Adams here interposed to explain. *He had. 
not said that such would be the case should that rule 
be continued during this session, but that if the poli- 
cy were persevered in, and the rule were permitted 
to remain for the future as a settled rule of this 
house, that then those states would be absolved from 
their allegiance to this government. 


Mr. Wise resumed. The house had persevered in 
it, and here was the proposition of the gentleman to 
dissolve the union, in perfect correspondence with his 
own doctrine that the dissolution would follow, ipso 


facto, should the 21st rulc continue. Let the world 


judge of such a course. 
(Mr. dams. Yes, let the world judge.] 


Why was it that the gentleman told the house that 
in moving the reference of the memorial he had at 
the same time moved instructions directing the com- 
mittee to report that it was not expedient at this 
time that the prayer of the memorial be complied 
with? Yes, he had moved such instructions, and 
what did they amount to? No more than this: that 
it was not expedient to dissolve the union just at this 
time—not yet—not now. For the prescnt, the pro- 
cess of agitation had not gone on quite long enough. 
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ten thonsand fragments. After some expressions 
totally inaudible, Mr. Wise, turning to that portion 
ofthe house where Mr .#dams sat, exclaimed, do it 
if you dare, but remember that that very flame which 
involves the south, will, in its inevitable progress, 
involve yourselves. 

At this point, being much exhausted, Mr. W. yield- 
ed to a motion by Mr. Hopkins for an adjournment. 

The yeas and nays were demanded in all quarters 
of the house, and, being taken, resulted as follows: 
yeas 93, nays 74. 

So the motion prevailed, and the house adjourned, 
Mr. Wise still having possession of the floor. 
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was mistaken. 

Mr. Fillmore requested Mr. Wise, who was entitled 
to the floor to yield in order that the treasury note 
bill might be disposed of. Mr. Wise declined to yield. 

The question now being on Mr. Marshall’s amend- 
ment to Mr. Gilmer’s resolution of censure of Mr. 
Adams. 

Mr. Wise resumed his remarks, and observed that 
when the house adjourned on the previous day he had 
been examining the evidences, and they were many 
and strong, which went to show that lish infu- 
ence abroad was in league with the same E glish in- 


on this! quence at home, to dissolve this union; that there was 


f the editor that it might have a speedy f President Tyler, 
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Mr. W. then proceed 
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foreign conspiracy, aided by home agents, to effeet a 
union between abolitionists and dissolutionists in this 
country. Mr. W. said he now proposed to show to 
the house, and that on the highest authority, an autho- 
rity which would not be questioned, that an Ameri- 
can citizen had gone to England and had there asked 
not merely British countenance and British prayers, 
but for British money also, to aid in destroying the 
happy union of these states. The Rev. Mr. Gurley, 
the secretary of the American colonization society, 
a gentleman generally known and respected for his 
extensive learning, his high and unblemished integri- 
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agent of that society, and had ublished to the world 
a report of that agency and of what he had witness- 
ed both in England and Scotland. In that work, Mr. 
Gurley presented to his readers some specimens of 
the style of remark indulged in by American citi- 
zens in what was called the world’s anti-slavery con- 
vention, and at other recent meetings in Great Bri- 
tain, with a view to show the temper of mind which 
distinguished those individuals. Mr. W. would read 
some extracts, in order to furnish an additional proof 
of the existence of that English influence of which 
he had yesterday spoken; and, in connexion with the 
extracts, he might refer to a note accompanying one 
of them to which the name of the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts was signed. 

Mr. W. first read from the speech of John G. Bir- 
ney, Esq. delivered in the World’s anti-slavery con- 
vention,” held in London in June, 1814; an then 
from another delivered by the rev. John Keep, of 
Ohio in which that reverend gentleman spoke of his 
own land asa “‘slaved-cursed country,” and in which 
he expressed his hope of the aid of British counten- 
ance and prayers, and, if need were, of British mo- 
ney also, in prosecuting their designs. The serti- 
ments expressed in these speeches had been fully 
backed by speeches in the same body from a Mr. 
Stanton, a Mr. Phillips, a Mr. Bradburn, and others, 
monn of whose effusions were also given in Mr. 

zurley’s book. Mr. W. then proceeded to observe 
that he had yesterday spoken of certain emissaries of 
Great Britain to the United States; to-day he had to 
speak of American emissaries to England, going there 
to beg for British influence, British prayers, and, if 
need should be, of British gold. Mr. W. said he 
dreaded this ominous alliance between the dissolu- 
tions of this country and the abolitionists of England. 
He would now show the house that this “World's 
convention” had its agents here in the United States 
as well as abroad. He held in his hand a message 
of a recent governor of Virginia, his amiable and re- 
spected colleague near him, (Mr. Gilmer), to the le- 
gislature of his native state, accompanied by a copy 
of the -correspondence between the executives of 
Virginia and of New York, and he read some extracts 
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anti-slavery convention had its agents here in the 
midst of us. He quoted a passage in which governor 
Gilmer stated that he had received, under the frank 
of a member now upon the floor, whose name ke 
was not at liberty under the rules of order openly to 
give, extracts from the proceeding: of the convention 
—one of the facts which went to prove that that com- 
bination of British abolitionists had papers and affli- 
ated societies to aid and encourage them on this aido 
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the water. In connexion with this subject, the late ` pendence recognised by this government, for the pur- cry, and had exposed it to its merited contempt.— 


governor had, with true wisdom and philosophy, dis- 
cussed the proposal of abolition made by them to the 


convincingly shown that the design of those who urg 
ed it was, while they gave personal freedom to the 
slave, to inflict political slavery on the white man— 
to abolish black slavery that we might have in its 


| pose, he supposed, of seeing the Quashipompo cari- | Yet, in the face of that demonstration, we hea 


the 


cature, which had once created so much merriment | self-same cry raised by the to t this side of 
people of the United States, and had very clearly and in that hall, actually realized. Yes, Quashipompo | the water. : ey eee 


‘was himself to be here, with his woolly head and his 


The abolitionists andthe dissolutionists might again 


: black skin, dressed out in all the negro finery of his | assemble at Hartford, and declare it against their re- 
‘diplomatic costume, as one of the foreign ministers, | ligious sense of right to go to war with England to de- 


‘and to attend the 


resident’s levees in solemn state. ; fend slave property; but their fate would be the same 


room that white slavery which was the lot of the serfs | He would next walk into this hall, and be introduced | as had in religious retribution overtaken their prede- 


in some of the despotic European governments an 
of the operatives and/lowerclasses in Great Britain. 
These benevolent gentlemen asked us first to free our 
slaves, and then to make slaves of the white popula- 
tion, by introducing among them that distinction 
which marked the systems of monarchical govern- 
ment. Mr. W. observed that, wherever black slave- 
ry existed, there was found at least an equality amon 
the white population; but where it had no place suc 
equality was never to be found. And that was the 
question to which we must be brought at last. Look 
at England. He would not compare the white man 
of the north and the white servants there, or stop to 
show their inequality. The principle of slavery was 
a levelling principle; it was friendly to equality.— 
- Break down slavery, and you would with the same 
blow destroy the great democratic principle of equal- 
ity among men. [A laugh in one portion of the house. ] 

Mr. Wise then appealed to the “democracy” of the 
house for our defence against this abolitionist-disso- 
Jutionist party, and went into an argument to shew 
that at the instigation of this English influence, that 
very Mr. Birney had been nominated for the presi- 
dency, and a Thomas Morris, of Ohio, for vice presi- 
dency. This Mr. Birney of Pa., (cries of “no”) of 
Mass. then, [cries of “no”)] a cosmopolite then, and 
this Mr. Morris were set up in oe response to the 
advice of that foreign English agent Sturge. He 
considered this alliance of abolitionists of "England 
and America as a critical juncture in consequence of 
our present relations with England, upon which re- 
lations, he enlarged and the questions now open be- 
tween the two countries. They were first the N. E. 
boundary, but the house of Braintree [for there was 
a place called Braintree as well as Accomacj) had a 
hereditary feud against the stateof Maine. There 
` was the Oregon question, and here he complimented 
Mr. Cushing as having done every thing that he could 
have done for that question. He would call upon 
Kentucky to aid him in strengthening the naval arm 
of the U. S. by establishing a naval depot on the Pa- 
cific. But the same influence would be exerted 
against the protection of the whale fishery in the wes- 
tern seag that was exerted against the establishment 
of a home squadron. [Mr. dams. A home squad- 
ron in the Pacific.) No, he said no such thing.— 
Another question was the right of search on the Afri- 
can coast, which involved also the right of impress- 
ment, of suspicion, and of Dartmoor prison. We 
were defending ‘free trade and sailors rights.”— 
Another question was the confiscation of American 
property in the British colonial courts. Another 
question had reference to the shielding of fugitive 
criminals against the search of Jaw. Another was 
the Chinese controversy and the meditated monopoly 
of the tea trade. Another was whether she was 
to regulate our relations with Mexico ana Texas.— 
The bans between Texas and the U. S. were forbid- 
den by the foreign abolitionist English party and the 
northern states might be allowed an illimitable in- 
crease while the south must be checked by the Sa- 
bine. . 

One fact, had been brought out to view, (whether 
on good authority or not he did not pretend to know), 
that although there had been so much florid declama- 
tion in a certain section of this union against Texas 
for refusing to abolish slavery within her borders, yet 
it now appeared that when Mexico emancipated her 
slaves, it was charged by a certain secretary of state 
then in office as being an act unfriendly to the United 
States. Mr. W. gave the name of the individual 
(but the reporter could not catch it) on whose testi- 
mony this was said to have been lately discovered. 
In a pamphlet recently put forth by that person, he 
had declared that, having had personal access to the 
archives of Mexico, he there saw despatches from 
the American secretary of state protesting against 
that act of emancipation as an act unfriendly to the 
United States. Mr. W. added something here about 
the negotiations of the treaty of Ghent, which was 
too imperfectly heard to be reported without hazard. 
The allusion was understood to be to courting south- 
ern votes for the presidency, but of this the reporter 
is not sure. | 

He next adverted to another open question with a 
foreign power other than Great Britain. While Tex- 
as was no favorite with the Anglo-American Aboli- 
tion dissolution party, there was another state which 
enjoyed the warmest beams of their favorable re- 

; he alluded to our black sister republic of Hayti; 
and ij, was è great object with them to get her iude- 


little more; and the next step would be that he must 
,be received at our entertainments, and, as a high 
‘foreign functionary, he must of course give enter- 
| tainments in return. This was the sort of amalgama- 
| tion so earnestly sought to be introduced by a certain 
class of zealots among us. This was what Mr. W. 
called social amalgamation with a vengeance; amalga- 
i mation introduced, not into the country merely, but 
l into the court. And he did not doubt, if monsieur 
: Quashipompo should enter here with his crooked ne- 
gro shins and his splay feet, shining and glittering in 
negro splendor, and was to make his negro congee, 
there would instantly be some thirty or forty gentle- 
men of that house who would be forward in showing 
him every mark of affectionate welcome and perso- 
nal respect and reverence. Was this to be tolerated? 
Was it to be endured that an English influence was 
to be aided and abetted in introducing here these 
practical tests of universal emancipation? 

Here, then, Mr. W. said, were eight distinct and 
delicate questions in the foreign intercourse of this 
government, all having a direct bearing on this fcar- 
ful subject. 

Mr. W. here eulogized the secretary of the navy 
for his able report, and said the home squadron was 
intended for any thing but the convoy of slave traders. 
We were to have no home squadron however; eman- 
cıpation, emancipation by the aid of a foreign mari- 
time power, was an object too dearly cherished, at 
home and abroad, to be given up by putting the coun- 
try in a state of defence. This was the true mean- 
ing of the movement against a home squadron. And 
he warned gentlemen (here Mr. W’s voice suddenly 
suffered a syncope, and the sentence was irrecovera- 
bly lost to the reporter’s ear.) 


When our porun or had been but three millions 
we had proved ourselves able to achieve our indepen- 
dence. When it was seven millions we carried to a 
successful issue a second war for free trade and sail- 
or’s rights; and he was determined, so far as his offorts 
could go, that we should not be conquered now when 
our population had reached seventeen millions. But 
those defences which British cannon had failed to 
break down, were now to be broken down by a Bri- 
tish party influence. Go on, eried Mr. W., you shall 
have your reward. Goon with this your moral trea- 
son, and carry it so far as to come within chief jus- 
tice Marshall's decision in Burr’s case, and you shall 
get your hemp! England had one naval depot at Hali- 
fax and she was making another in Bermuda. Such 
was the rumor. She was planting herself at both ends 
of our coast, atthe north and the south. But Eng- 
land must be suffered to go on and prepare her dock- 
yards and her arsenals, and to establish one depot af- 
ter another; she was to make contracts to supply 
them, not only with her own citizens but with the 
merchants of Boston; she was to establish her Jines 
of steamers, her mails were to touch from point to 
point, and from an unbroken line of speedy commu- 
nication: every thing was to be put in readiness to 
facilitate the approach of a combined force to act 


simultaneously against the coasts of the United States: po 


but we—we were todo nothing; we must have no 
home squadron, no naval depots, no steamers, noth- 
ing in the shape of defence, lest, forsooth, we should 
be providing defences for slave property. 

Mr. W. said that, on a subject so vital and so ge- 
neral as this, he looked to the north as he looked to 
the south. He had as much confidence in the one as 
in the other. When war did come, if come it must, 
the Connecticut sailor would meet the sailor on the 
Chesapeake, and both would act with the sailor from 
New Bedford, and they would fight side by side to 
defend the common honor of us all. 

He said there were two modes in which our federal 
union was to be broken. One was that he had just 
adverted to, the striking down of our national defen- 
ces; and, while the south should be left defenceless, 
to excite insurrection, and then interpose with the 
treaty-making power. But there was another, in 
which the south was not inercly to be abandoned to 
her fate, but was to be actually driven off, driven 
away from the residue of the union: and this was by 
the enactment of a high, onerous, unequal,oppressive, 
unjust, unconstitutional tariff. On this point there 
had already been raised the invidious distinction be- 
tween free labor andslave labor. Lord Palmerston, 
in his famous debate with the tories of England,when 
they raised this cry of free against slave labor, had 
taught them the actual truth and philosophy of that 


d to southern gentlemen here as their equal, if nota | cessors—to be hated—to be ever after suspected—to 


become a by-word—and, he would not say, to be po- 
litically damned in the minds of all true-hearted 
Americans and of their descendants. 

Mr. W. had thus far been speaking of Great Bri- 
tain as of an enemy of the United States. He did 
not wish tobe mistaken. That England was grasp- 
ing in her policy; that she was tory in her policy just 
now; and that she might plead the pretext of a fiery, 


religious, fanatical fury to assail the. real interests of ` 


the United States both here and in her own domini- 
ons, he did not doubt. But he was not one who either 
hated or dreaded Great Britain. From England and 
from Scotland he derived every drop of the blood in 
his veins. From that fatherland we derived our laws 
and literature, our language and our religion; it was 
the land of Shakspeare, of Milton, and of Locke; it 
was, moreover, the land of charta. He loved 
her, honored her; he loved her arts; he loved her 
Jeatning; he was proud of his descent from her; but 
he hated English arrogance; he hated English selfish- 
ness; he hated English ambition. He held it our true 
policy to encourage the most friendly intercourse 
with her, and he felt disposed as a man to add to that 
feeling of friendship a feeling even of veneration.— 
But he, for one, would say that, ifa war with Eng- 
land must come—if such a war was necessary to re- 
vive among us an American feeling, the old spirit of 
American pride and independence—he cared not how 
much blood and treasure it might cost. Let war 
come, rather than that we should rust in peace and 
suffer an English party to destroy the institutions of 
our country. Y®s, let the war-cry go forth. Again 
he wouid say that, ifa war with England was neces- 
sary, and nothing else would do to awaken and revive 
that American pride and love of country which had 
achieved our independence, the sooper it came the 
better. Peace with England was no doubt our true 
policy; but if we could not maintain peace without 
degradation, it was our true policy no longer. 

Ir. W. said he had hitherto been speakihg against 

the danger of foreign influence. But, Jet it be re- 
membered that the voice of that farewell address, 
which Washington bequeathed as his last legacy to 
his beloved country, warned us no less against the 
dangers of sectional influence. It warned us of the 
ruinous consequences of arraying the north against 
the south—the east against the west. Yet, what had 
we seen in the very teeth of that address, solemnly 
read in this hall? A deliberate proposition to sepa- 
rate the northern from the slave holding states of this 
union! A petition, asking not merely fora separation 
of this blessed union, but denouncing—in the most of- 
fensive and irritating terms—denouncing slavery, as 
a despotism which ought to be destroyed by the for- 
cible interposition of the federal government! A pe- 
tition which asked the residue of the union to unite 
against thirteen of their sister states, united with them 
under one constitution! Did he ever expect to live 
to hear that farewell address of Washington denoun- 
ced here, or elsewhere, as a “gag” 
Mr. Adams here interposed, and said that on this 
int the gentleman was mistaken. When the clerk, 
in reading from the address, came to that clause in 
which the father of bis country called upon his coun- 
trymen to frown upon the first attempt to dissolve the 
union, Mr. A. had said, “you ought to have thought 
of that at the time you put on the gag.” And now 
the gentleman might go on at his own discretion. 


Mr. Wise resumed. He should not so far imitate 
the example so often set by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts of going on, after he had been corrected in 

oint of fact, just as if no correction had been made. 
Ar. W. had been mistaken; and he was glad to find 
that he had been in an error. 

Yet he had not been surprised at what he supposed 
he had heard; because the union of these twenty-six 
happy independent sovereign states was a much more 
sacred thing than Washington’s farewell address, 
sacred as that was. The thing Washington had re- 
commended, looked for, ho for, longed for, pray- 
ed for,was surely more sacred than the address which 
recommended his countrymen to preserve that thing. 
If it was an act unholy, partaking of sacrilege—an 
act from which the gentleman shrank with horror— 
to denounce the address, oh how could he ask, as a 
son of one of the venerable patriots of the revolution 
—an old man—one who had himself looked aon 
Washington and heard his living voice—one who had 
served his country well, and had in return been well 
treated by that country—how could he bring himself 


ee 
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to contemplate the dissolution of this union, which 
Washington loved so well? How could he think for 
a moment on the destruction of the work of his hands, 
when he could not bear the thought of even speaking 
disrespectfully of his farewell address? Was not the 
gentleman trifling with things too sacred to be trifled 
with? Was not this union a thing too valuable, not 
to us alone, but to all the nations of mankind—to 
every subsequent age of the world? Was this to be 
hazarded for such an object as attacking the slave- 
holders of the south? Great God! how could men 
become so filled, so possessed with one idea, as to 
lose sight of the greatest blessing of heaven, and sac- 
rifice the dearest interests of man, for some poor, 
petty, unworthy, miserable end? Not only had the 
gentleman sought to array thirteen states against thir- 
teen states—the south against the north and the north 
against the south—but he had set the north against 
the north. Hedenounced the friends, Mr. W. would 
not say of the south, but of the constitution; for he 
did them the justice to believe that they were actuat- 
ed by higher than mere party or sectional motives. 
Yes, whigs who had voted for the constitution—stood 
by its provisions to uphold the union—who had had a 
sacred regard for their oaths—who had been govern- 
ed by an enlarged love for the whole country, and 
not for a part only—men who had been actuated by 
feelings of true gener 3 and had sought to pre- 
serve the greatest temporal blessing ever conferred 
on mankind—these—his own northern brethren—the 
gentleman had denounced as “eac politicians.” 

Mr. W. here paid some very lofty compliments to 
Mr. Profit, but as that gentleman sat next him, and 
Mr. W. directed his voice to him alone, much of 
them was lost save to the gentleman himself. The 
words “brother patriot” and “brother bondsman” 
reached the reporter’s desk. 


There were men who went for the union; they 
were true patriots. They cherished this union as 
going to subserve all the ends, aims, and interests of 
human liberty. Whether they approved of slavery 
or vot, Mr. W. was bound to regirn them his ac- 
knowledgements. As long as slavery existed in the 
Jand, and the preservation of the union depended on 
observing in regard to it the guaranties of the con- 
stitution, they were bound to preserve these guaran- 
ties, be slavery right or wrong. And should Eng- 
land dare to set her foot on the north or the north- 
west—if she laid her lion’s paw on one negro of the 
south, he demanded restitution or compensation, or 
he went for war. Was this country in her foreign 
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president of the United States had brought forward 
a proposition to dissolve the union, and had seriously 
proposed todiscuss it. What! had not enough been 
done already to disgrace our credit abroad? He was 
bound with sorrow. to admit the fact. Had not 
enough and more than enough been done by professed 
friends of the union to disgrace it before the world 
by breaches of public and of private faith? But 
what must be the effect of such an announcement on 
the already prostrated credit of our country? Was 
it not enough to alarm the money-lenders of Europe 
to hear that a proposition had been allowed to be in- 
troduced into the legislative hall to dissolve the un- 
ion? Would they not very naturally conclude that 
our government was at Jast tumbling into ruin? What 
better than madness was it seriously to entertain a 
proposition Jike this? 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts told the 
house that he did not himself move to dissolve the un- 
ion, but to direct a committee to make a report as- 
signing reasons why it was not expedient to do that 
just at present. And this was his defence! A com- 
mittee to assign reasons why the union need not just 
yet be dissolved! Why this was part of the wicked- 
ness of the scheme, and this very feature of the con- 
spiracy in which its sublimity consisted was to be ad- 
mitted as the gentleman’s defence! Why the gentle- 
man had, for a long time, succeeded in persuading 
members of this house that he was against abolish- 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia: he had ac- 
tually kept up that impression for along while. But 
the gentleman had been on that point just as he was 
on this. He was all the while aiding, in the most 
effectual way, the scheme of abolition, just as he 
now aiding as directly the conspiracy for disso- 

ution. 


The gentleman’s doctrine was, “Not yet, not yet; 
waita little longer; keep up the excitment; agitate 
—agitate; keep the slaves in this District like mice 
ina receiver to make experiments with; make a 
further experiment in religious zeal; try how foreign 
influence will work; hold on to. the bone of conten- 
tion; agitate—agitate.”” This was the gentleman’s 
policy. His cry was, ‘not now;” and that was the 
worst feature in the proceeding. If he had spoken 
out boldly like a man, and said, dissolve, and dis- 
solve now, he would have met one universal feeling 
of indignation in every bosom and every eye—and 
he knew it. But no, not now—agitate a little long- 
er; and by degrees the idea will grow familiar, and 
the spirit of the people will be subdued. He avow- 


relations to be governed by the will and wishes of 'ed his purpose not to dissolve now; but, if they of 


one settion alone? Were we to go to a war for the 
property of some of the states and not for the pro- 
perty of others? As regarded foreign governments 
all was property alike, whether it was the wheat of 
Pennsylvania, the tobacco of Virginia, the manufac- 
tures of New England, or a negro belonging toa 
citizen of th “states. Whatever was on 

an American ship and under the protec- 
tion of the American flag must be recognised and re- 
spected as American property, and that flag must be 


the south should continue to defend themselves by 
parliamentary rules of proceeding, then— 

Mr. W. said, further, that at the proper time he 
should ask to be excused from voting on the resolu- 
tion of censure. He had formerly excepted against 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as a judge when 
he sought a trial; and he should now decline voting 
as a judge on that gentleman. The gentleman had 
brought himself into his present situation; he had 
no one to blame for it but himself, if he had been the 


its protection or war must follow. And here let! subject of animadversion either by Mr. W. or others. 
him say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, if we | He it was who was the subject-matter of. this whole 
allowed England to trifle with our flag once, to touch | proceeding, and of course the remarks of those who 
American property in one place, we should soon, took part in it must be somewhat personal. Mr. W. 
teach her that she might take it in all places and at 
all times. If this thing was tolerated because the 
property was owned in the south, it would svon be 
_, Fepeated on the property of the north; we should 
" godm cease to be that proud independent nation we 
have hitherto been, and should retrograde step by 
step ti.we returned to our colonial vassalage. 


speaking of the gentleman either in praise or cen- 
sure. Personally, Mr. W. had not censused him; 
a he had. If he had used any severity, it 
iad been directed exclusively against the gentle- 
man’s political course. If, in an assembly like this, 
some wild brute should be let loose, every one knew 

Now, what was the question before the house? It | what their only course must be—either to kill or to 
was this: Whether we would print, publish, and, cage him. If we heard ofa phrenzied wretch run 
postpone, as worthy of future and deliberate discus- | ning a muck, as it was called, striking at and destroy- 
sion, a proposal for the dissolution of this union. ing all he met, there was but one thing to be done— 

And was the gentleman from Massachusetts to be | the unhappy being must he killed, even though his 
indulged in a tirade against one particular scction of| rage proceeded from mania. If an imbecile assault- 
this union, not for the benefit of any other section of | ed one, he might be handled molliter manu, and thus 
it, but for that of every foreign despotic power? The | restrained. But should the offender be found wrap- 
house had done more during the three last days (and es in the panoply of age, of station, or even of im- 

’ ] ? 


could have wished to be spared the painful task of | reliance was on the public virtue. They would leam 


perhaps this day also) to injure our free institutions, becility itself, still, if he were capable of mischief, 
and our national credit abroad than ever had been 
done before since the foundation of the union. Our 
enemies—the enemies of free government—had been 
writing and predicting that the union of these twen- 
ty-six free states never could stand; that it must 

all; and they had been exerting a curresponding in- 
fluence with a view to destroy it. They looked at 
every unfavorable occurrence and exclaimed, “Ah! 
we saidso! See here! See there!” Every popular 
outbreak that took place in any portion of this wide 
land, though not to compare to what was continually 
happening in Ireland, or even in the manufacturing 
districts of England, of in France, under the bayo- 
nets of a standing army, they hailed as the approach 
of what they so much longed for, and cried out “‘see, 
the union is dissolving like snow before the sun!” It 
would be told in Europe with exultation that the ex- 


| 


| station, 


and was desperately and wickedly bent on mischief, 
we forgot his age and thought only of the interests 
to be endangered. If he were old and respectable, 
and even veneracle, and yet through monomania 
should be found administering poison or applying the 
torch of the incendiary, how old or how venerable 
soever he might be, he must be met, and the mischief, 
if possible, prevented. l 

t was in this light that Mr. W. viewed the hono- 
rable gentleman from Massachusetts. He did not 
wish to be understood as comparing him with either 
of these supposed persons; he disclaimed it. 


immense 
e power of fame, the power. of age, the 
power of eloquence, the power oF the pen, and any 


The | no motion be made to 

epee was honored, time-honored, hoary—but,! on the table, but the naked question of 
e could not add, with wisdom. The gentleman had ; should itself be. put to the house. 

wer, the power of learning, the power of ' man, ‘Will you receive such a 

, tleman should be 


man was greatly mistaken who should say or think 
that that gentloman was map. The gentleman mgt 
say with an apostle, “I am not mad most noble Fes 
tus,” though he could not add, ‘‘but speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness.’’ All who knew hia 
would say he was not mad. In a political, not ina 
personal sense, Mr. W. would say, and with entire 
sincerity of heart, the gentleman was far more wick 
ed than weak. A mischief might be done by hin 
Mr. W. believed he was dis to do it, and would 
wield his immense intellectual, moral and political 
power to effect it. That mischief was the dissolution 
of this union, and the agent of that dissolution, should 
it ever be effected, Mr. W. did in his heart beliere 
would be the gentleman from Massachusetts. Go 
verned by his reputation, by his habits, by all comi- 
derations arising from the belief of personal wronz, 
his passions were roused, and his resentment and his 
vengeance would be wreaked on the objects of his 
hatred if he could reach them. If this state of mind 
were monomania, then it was hereditary: no matter 
what might be its cause, it was dangerou : 
The gentleman was astute in design, obstinate and 
zealous in power, and terrible in action, and an ir 
strument well fitted to dissolve the union. Although 
Mr. W. could not give a direct vote on the resolution, 
yet he believed it his duty to his constituents to ex- 
press this as his sincere and deliberate opinion of that 
gentleman. Nor did he believe ıt was his own opi- 
nion alone, but the opinion of many others in this 
hall, and of thousands out of it. 


That one should so have ontlived his fame! that 
one who had served his country so long should almost 
cancel her debt of gratitude for all his many services! 
it was very grievous: it was grievous to be compelled 
to speak this of an old man—of one who had reached 
even a higher place in the honors of his country than 
his father—one who ought now to be the father of 
that country—against whom no one would or could 
utter a derogatory word—to whom the young should 

to learn lessons of wisdom and patriotism—who 
should be teaching the precepts of the great father of 
his country—who had seen his glorious countenance 
and heard him speak. * * # Qh! the contrast 
To think of the veneration, the honor, the reverence 
with which his person might have been loved and 
cherished—the weight that would have attached to 
shat Dd he uttered, so that the moment he rose to 
s 
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every breath should be hushed, and that vast 
hall be silent as the tomb—to think how he would 
have been looked upon with awe approaching to 
dread, as the last link that bound this age to the re- 
volutionary fathers. Let each member of the house 
endeavor to realize what that gentleman might thus 
have been—and then look at him to-day—at the situa- 
tion he now oceupied in the legislative halls of hs 
country! Should Mr. W. describe who it was that 
was the object of the present proceeding? and what 
he was?) è # ® ® *® Qh! no, no, no, no. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts possessed a brighter 
imagination than Mr. W.—let him paint to himself 
the contrast between what he might do, and what he 
All he could say was, to thank God 
that the gentleman, great as he was, neither had, 
nor was likely to have, sufficient influence to excite 
a spirit of disunion throughout the land. Mr. 


was now doing. 


the gentleman's object with a regret such as none 
could feel but those who loved their country as di 
the people of this union. The gentleman was polit 
cally dead; dead as Burr—dead as Arnold. The 
people. would look upon him with wonder; would 
shudder, and retire. ; 


Yet good might come-out of all this. It would 
show to the north generally the real character of that 
influence which was at work in the midst of this 
land, and the true tendency of the principles of that 
gentleman and his associates. g 


The gentleman had expressed his surprise to 3° 
an objection to the momorial come from him. 
(Mr. Adams, (with vehemence), No, sir'] 


Well, “from that quarter” was, perhaps, the et- 
pression. In reply, Mr. W. would say that ho was 
more AU to hear such a thought uttered in re 

ard to himself. All who knew him knew that be 
ad ever been, whether in the south or the north, 3 
strenuous advocate for the perpetuity of this unod 


The question on the petition itself was a d 

uestion from that on the resolution of censure. 

e former question Mr. W. should vote; 
should take a course on that subject which was de 
signed to try how many friends upon that floor a 
union actually had. With his consent there shoul 


lay the question of reoeptioa 


Let it come to each 
tition?’ The oft 
put to the test f Mr. W. could 

fect that abject. He wanted to see a test of this 
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subject, not among the people, but among politicians. 
He wished to put them in a predicament in which, 
if they voted to receive this memorial, they should 
take the consequences for all time to come; or, if 
they refused to receive it, to tell him on what ground 
they could ever hereafter vote to dissolve the union. 
Here was the true line between the right of petition 
and the right of legislation; and in the great ardor in 
‘behalf of the one, the other seemed to have been al- 
most entirely forgotten. 

With these remarks Mr. W. had done with the 
subject forever. He left it to the house to decide 
what course they would pursue with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. W. having concluded. 

Mr. Underwood rose and was recognised by the 
speaker; but 

Mr. Adams rose and said he desired to say a very 
few words. He wished to make a preliminary point. 
He questioned the right of this house to entertain 
the resolutions of the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. Marshall), and he called upon the speaker to 
ecide that question. 

The point raised by Mr. Adams was then reduced 
to writing, and in the following words: 

«Mr. Adams makes the point of order whether the 
house has the right to entertain this resolution, 
because it charged him with crimes of which 
this house has no jurisdiction; and because if the 
house entertain the jurisdiction they deprive him ef 
rights secured to him by the constitution of the U. 
States.” 

Which having been read. 

Mr. Adams asked that the resolutions of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall), might be 
read, inasmuch as they charged him, (Mr. A.) in the 
first place, with subornation of perjury; and, in the 
second place, with high treason. . 

And the preamble and resolutions of Mr. Marshall 
having been read— 

Mr. Adams proceeded. I request the clerk to read, 
im support of this point, or of the inquiry, as the 
speaker or the house may think proper to consider it, 

e sixth article amendatory of the censtitution of the 
United States. 

The clerk then read as follows: 

«In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right toa speedy and publio trial, by an 
im partial jury of the state and district wherein.the 
erime shall ave been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor; and to have the assistance of 
eounsel for his defence.” 

[After some interruption,] 


Mr. Adams proceeded. I propose to address the 
house on the ground that they have no jurisdiction in 
the case; that they connot try the culprit, still Jess can 
they punish him. The preamble charges two crimes, 
one of which being capital, the life of the party 
accused is at stake; and the other as gross and aggra- 
- vated as it could be if it were capital; and, therefore, 
the house could expel me. This is the bathos of the 
proposition. If I were guilty of these two crimes— 

After some interruption.) 

r. Adams proceeded. 1 did not make this point 
of order yesterday, because I was, in fact, tried, so 
far as the proceedings went, without knowing what 
the charge against me was. I was not permitted to 
read the resolution; it was sprung suddenly upon me; 
and there was a determination to decide the case im- 
mediately. The speaker intimated to me that if I 
desire | to say any thing in my defence, I must do it 
gow. I made what defence I could at that time, 
without knowing what the charge was; but when I 
came to read the resolution inthe newspaper, I found 
that a charge of two crimes, among the gravest that 
can be committed by man, were made against me, 
and one of them, as | have said, involving the forfei- 
ture of my life. It seemed to me that this was not 
the proper tribunal, and I thought it was the duty of 
the speaker to have oes Laer the thing instantly. I 
did not this morning make the proposition, because | 
desired that the gentleman from Accomac, (Mr. 
Wise), should have an opportunity to pour out his 
whole mind—the whole volume which he has been 
treasuring up and accumulating for the last two or 
three years past, which he has so often manifested a 
disposition to disgorge, and which, finally, he has 
had an opportunity of doing to the utmost extent of 

is power. He has done so. 

J propose to say but little in reply to him on this 
subject. I propose not to enter into the history of 
my life from the time I was in the cradle up to this 
hour; to ransack every thiug, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, I have ever done, and to put the worst construc- 

tion upon it. I repeat, I have very little to say to all 
that. fom unwilling to occupy the time of the house 


with myself or my own history in any shape or form; 
and it is most reluctantly that I am compelled to do 


80. 

The gentleman asked to be excused from voting, 
because, he says, on a former occasion he excepted 
to me as his judge; and, therefore, it was just and 
fair that I should except to himself. 

Sir, there is another occasion which 1 hope the 
house will look at, if they are to try me for the only 
thing which, in my opinion, they can try me for—that 
is to say, a contempt of the house, under the pro 
sition of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Gilmer ), 
the late governor of that state. But there was; I say, 
an occasion, about four or five years ago, of a trial 
in this house ofa member of the house for crimes. 
There came te this house then a man with his hands 
and face drip ing with the blood of murder, the 
blotches of which were yet hanging upon him; and 
the question was put, upon the proposition of those 
very democrats to whom he has this day rendered 
the tribute and homage of his thanks, that he should 
be tried by this house for that crime—the crime of 
murder. Sir, I opposed the trial of that crime by 
this house. The house thought proper to refer the 
subject toacammittee, and that committee reported— 
I am not sure that it was an expulsion; 1 think not. 
The report if I recollect—(and I should be glad to 
hear it if I am to answer upon the resolution of the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Gilmer, which, as I 
have said, I suppose to be the only one on which the 
house can act, because the house will see what was 
done on a former occasion when a member was 
brought up for trial)—that report, I think expressly 


trial in the case referred to. So far from it, he had 
even earnesily rougit a trial from the house which 
arraigned him, and he was most unjustly refused and 
denied a trial. He was willing now to be tried—to 
go to Maryland and be tried—to be tried here or any 
where by a fair and impartial tribunal. 

And he would now, for the first time, solemnly de- 
clare that he was not responsible for any thin 
which occurred in that duel, except what occurre 
on the ground—to guard the life of a friend. And 
this he was at any time ready to prove whenever the 
fact was legitimately questioned or tested. And 
now he pronounced the snare made by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts as base and black a lie as 
the traitor was black and base who uttered it. 

Mr. Adams was understood to deny that he had 
ever justified the charge on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Wise repeated, he had been told so by one of 
the ad own colleagues. 

Mr. Adams. Isay I never did defend the man on 
the merits of the case, and I never did believe but 
what he was the guilty man, and that the man who 
arta the trigger was but an instrument in his hands. 

his was my belief in the beginning. And now he 
may go to his democratic friends from the north, to 
whom he has paid such tributes of applause, and we 
will see how they voted throughout the whole of that 
proceeding—to say nothing of the article in the De- 
mocratic Review, which I suppose the speaker saw 
published at that time. That Review is known to 
have been the publication of the democracy of this 
union, and there was an article in it at that time 


recommended the expulsion of a man far less guilty | ings of the democracy of the country on this ques- 


than the other one of the blood which was shed, be-/ tion. 
cause he happened to draw the trigger which levelled ; take now. 
.to the earth another member of this body. But that 


far more guilty man, who, I say, came into this house 
with hands and face dripping—when the blood-spots 
were yet visible upon him—I opposed as much as 

ossible the trial of that man by this house, because 


| take to try me. 


it was (like the present) a case in which the charges | the manner in which ever 


| which would show what were the opinions and feel- 


The ground which I took on that occasion I 
T demand that this house shall not under- 
Yesterday there was a considera- 
ble portion of this house ready to adopt the resolu- 
tions of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Mar- 
shall). Where anne gentleman get his law. As- 
suredly not from his uncle—of whom he spoke in 


t 


American citizen ought 


made were of the highest nature—charges involving, to speak of him. And when that gentleman refer- 


the very lives of the parties; and I thought that they 
should be sent to the proper tribunal. 

they should be tried where they might have the ad- 
vantage which this instrument (holding u 
stitution of the United States) secures to heii: that 
they should have the right of a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime was committed—that they should 
be confronted with the witnesses against them—that 
they should have the benefit of compulsory process 
to obtain witnesses in their own behalf, and that they 
should have the aid of counsel in their cause. 


1 was willing that the parties to that atrocious 
crime should be sent to their natural judges—to have 
an impartial trial—and that the action of this house, 
either by expulsion or otherwise by censure, should 
not take place. I expressed that opinion in this house, 
and I expressly and strongly opposed its action; and 
it is very probable that I saved this blood-stained 
man from the censure of the house at that time. 
contributed as much as I possibly could to that 
end; and I wish, if I am to be called upon to answer 
for crimes before this house, or even to answer 
on a charge of contempt, that the precedent should 
be recurred to—that the facts which took place 
then should be brought fresh to the memory of the 
members of this house. 

The report of that committee was not finally acted 
upon; and by its not being finally acted upon, the man 
of whom { speak escaped al} punishment from the 
house, although his hands were reeking with the blood 
of murder—and that, too, the murder of an associate 
brother member of this house. 

Mr. Wise here interrupted Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams. Ah! 
point of order? 

‘Mr. Wise, (addressing the speaker), said he rose 
to inquire of the speaker whether his (Mr. W’s) cha- 
racter or conduct was involved in the issue before the 
house, and whether it was in order for the member 
from Massachusetts (Mr. dams) to charge him with 
the crime of murder, and with being stained with in- 
nocent blood? A charge made by a man who had— 
and he appealed to the members who were present 
at the time to confirm the statement—defended him 
(Mr. W.) from the charge on the floor at the time, 
and not upon any technical grounds, but upon the merits 
of his case and conduct. And who had, as he (Mr. W.) 
was informed, by one of his (Mr. A’s) own colleagues, 
defended him and the part he took in that affair be- 
fore thousands of p in Massachusetts, in prima- 
ry assemblage, and a o pledged himself to the truth 
of his defence; and yet who has since, from personal 
revenge for subsequent causes of hostility to him, 

Mr. W.) again and again, no less than three times, 
falsified his own defence and reiterated this charge 
on this floor! Mr. W, said he had never escaped from 


I 


Does the gentleman rise to a po He must deny me the 


‘red to the relations which had ‘existed between his 
I thought that | 
, did not disarm him from such a charge as he has 
the con-! made against me. 
talents. 


uncle and my father, I did feel surprised that it 


I respect that gentleman and his 
I nope he will succeed in that effort at re- 
‘form of which he has recently taken the pledge; and 


that when, in the compass of two or three years, he 


shall have redeemed that pledge, he will blush him- 
self at the want of that temperance to which he has 
devoted himself, in the very measure before the 
, house at this time. He has talents to make himself 
the ornament and the glory of his country; but if he 
means to do so, let him go home—let him go to 
some law-school, and learn a tittle of the rights of 
the citizens of these states and of the members of 


: this house—let him learn that if there is a disgrace 


j in this house it is the presentation of such resolu- 
_tions as these which he has offered against one of its 
i members, charging him with crimes, ready to admit 
them as proofs of crimes, and offering them as if the 
party implicated had been tried and found guilty. 


' That is the foundation of his resolution: nor can the 


' house adopt them without deciding that the person is 
guilty of those crimes. 


And now, lask whether the person is to be pre- 


sumed guilty of these charges, and whether this 
house is to inflict the punishment upon him which, 


' the resolution says, is founded upon his commission 


of these crimes. That article of the constitution 
i which has been read provides that “in ali criminal 
; prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right toa 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury.” Will 
the gentleman deny me the right of that impartial 
jury? He must doso before this resolution can be 
must power of being tried 

y an impartial jury. And will the gentleman say, 
that if I am to be tried by this house [ shall be tried 
before an impartial tribunal? No; he has too much 
sense and candor tosayso. He himself is not im- 
partial: the very draught of his resolution shows it. 
I wish to speak of the slave-holders of this house 
and of the union with respect. There are three 
classes of persons included in the slave interest as 
representatives here. As to the slaveholder, I have 
nothing to say against him, except that if I am tobe 
tried by him, I shall not have an impartial trial. I 
challenge him for partiality—for pre-adjudication 
upon this question, asa question of contempt, which 
I repeat, is the only charge on which Į can be made 
to answer here. I say he is not impartial. Every 
slaveholder has not only an interest, but the most 
sordid of all interests—a personal, pecuniary inte- 
rest—which will govern him. I come from a por- 
tion of the country where slavery is known only by 
name; I come from a soil that bears not the foot of 
a slave upon it. I represent here the descendants of 
Bradford, and Winslow, and Carver, and Alden—the 


= to sucha trial and expel me. I defy them. I have 
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Then, if he had not read his law utterly in vain, 
there was, first, nothing in the article to which the 
gentleman had referred which would protect him, 
even if the charge were made, from the punishment 
of this house; and, second, he would find that there 
was neither in the preamble nor resolutions a charge 
of this kind. The preamble was simply a statement 
of the petition itself, and a declaration that it did 
invite the house to perjury. And did it not? Where, 
forsooth, did the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Jearn his law? Not from kis father, he was sure. 
These were doctrines that not only his (Mr. M’s) uncle, 
but the gentleman’s father, never taught. A petition 
to the congress of the United States to dissolve the 
union, and they sworn to support it! A repeal of the 
organic law of the land! John Marshall or the 
Elder Adams cver thought the constitution of the 
land could be repealed by an ast of congress, he 
had never found it in their writing; if so, his respect 
for both the gentlemen would be most essentially les- 
sened. 


He would go into more of this hereafter. He had 
risen merely to the point of order made to the house, 
and to the question whether the house had a right to 
entertain such a resolution? He thought there was 
not the most remote shadow of a doubt on this sub- 
ject. He then referred to the case of John Smith, 
relative to his trial and expulsion from congress in 
1807, and stated some of the facts connected there- 
with. He said the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would know whether the facts were true or not. 


Mr. Adams said the gentleman from Kentucky, to- 
gether with other members of this house, who had 
taken their pleasure to accumulate themselves on 
him, and ruin him if they could, it seemed were not 
sufficient from their own knowledge of law to meet 
him, but they, must receive little dirty pimping notes 
from A, B, and C, to assist them in argument. He 
presumed that the gentleman from Kentucky was 
conscious that, without referring to this argument of 
his (Mr. A’s) in the case of John Smith, he could 
do nothing. He wished every member of this house 
would read this case, and the reply; and they would 
there find that this statement was a falsification from 
beginning to end. He then gave at some length 
the details of the history of this case, and said he 
was willing that this precedent should be taken and 
acted on; but was not willing to hear it stated that 
John Smith was expelled, and that through his (Mr. 
A’s) influence. 


Mr. Fillmore said he moved to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table. | 

The yeas and nays were asked hy several members, 
and being ordered, were taken, and resulted in yeas 
90 nays 100. 

So the house refused to lay on the table. 

Mr. Arnold appealed to Mr. Adams to withdaw his 
question of consideration, to allow him an opportuni- 
ty to address the house. 

Mr. Profit moved that the house adjourn; which 
prevailing—the house adjourned. 

Tuursvay, Jan. 27. Mr. Botts having requested 
that Mr. dams would withdraw his question of con- 
sideration in order that he (Mr. B.) might make his 
remarks on the main question, the speaker enquired 
of Mr. A. whether he withdrew the question. 


Mr. .2dams replied that he was desirous of making 
the question of consideration, from conscientious con- 
viction that the house had no right to try him. It 
was a proceeding against which he must protest as 
depriving him of this right, and for that reason he 
had been willing, when the motion was made yester- 
day to lay the whole subject on the table, it should 
prevail, in order to finish this unprofitable, this worse 
than unprofitable debate, as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Underwood) had denominated it, and 
which he (Mr. A.) was sure could not be more pain- 
ful to any member than himself. He (Mr. A.) was 
desirous, if possible, to dismiss the subject; and, as 
to the five hours’ invective, in which the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Wise) had indulged ersonally 
against him, he (Mr. A.) was content to let it pass, 
without making any remark whatsoever. He wished, 
therefore, that the subject should be dismissed, be- 
cause, if taken into consideration, a debate of at least 
three weeks would follow, and thc most important 
business of the country would, during that time, be 
set aside. 

The speaker here intimated to Mr. Adams that if 
the gentleman withdrew his motion, the spcaker wouid 
feel compelled to give the floor to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood), if he desired it, 
who had risen to a point cf order before the point 
raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Adams. J did not intend to withdraw my pro- 

sition. I cannot withdraw it, because the house 

as no power totry me. | protest against it, because 
I believo, as I have said, that if once broached, a de- 
bate of three weeksisinevitable, So faras I am par- 


first who alighted on the rock of Plymouth. Andam , The gentleman had assumed, in the first place, that 
I, the representative of the descendants of these men | the resolution offered by him (Mr. M.) asa substitute 
—of the free people of the state of Massachusetts, | for that of the aie from Virginia (Mr. Gilmer) 
that bears not a slave upon it—am I to come here | charged him (Mr. A.) with subornation of perjury 
and be tried for high treason because I presented a | and high treason, and that the censure of this house 
petition—a petition—to this house, and because the | was invoked against him for these two offences. A 
fancy or imagination of the gentleman from Ken- | very superficial examination of this resolution would 
tucky supposes that there was anti-slavery or the |satisfy every gentleman, he (Mr. M.) thought, that 
abolition of slavery in it? The gentleman charges |the gentleman was mistaken in the fact. He (Mr. 
me with subornationof perjury and of high trea-| A.) was not charged with subornation of perjury 
son, and he calls upon this house, as a matter of mer-|or high treason, and in point of fact was not put on 
cy and grace, not to expel me for these crimes, but to | trial on either of these charges. It was charged that 
inflict upon me the severest censure they can; and to | a proposition i l 
decide upon that, there are one hundred members of | ‘To the representatives of the people to dissolve 
this house who are slaveholders. Is any one of them | the organic laws framed by their constituents, and 
impartia? No. I trust they will not consider thcm- | to support which they are commanded by those con- 
selves as impartial men; I trust that many of them | stituents, to be sworn before they can enter upon the 
will have those qaalms of conscience which the gen- | execution of the political powers created by it and 
tleman from Accomac (Mr. Wise) assigns as his rea- | entrusted to them, is a high breach of privilege, a 
son for being excused; and that they will not vote | contempt offered to this house, a direct proposition 
upon a question on which their personal, pecuniary, Ito the legislature, and each member of it, to commit 
and most sordid interests are at stake. perjury, and involving necessarily in its execution and 
Mr. Wise. I never avowed any such reason. The | its consequences the destruction of our country and 
reason is, the personal loathing, dread, and contempt | the crime of high treason.” 
I feel for the man. is petiti s not drawn by the gentleman 
Mr. Calhoun, of Massachusetts, rose to order. The Pe dieu ap eile for i y & ? 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) had proceeded | Mr, Adams. Why am I to be punished for it 


in his remarks without interruption, and Mr. C, in- 
sisted that the same right should be secured to the Tisi vilah e a eee this nouse; 
ntleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. .ddams.) the gentleman had permitted himsel SEARS 
S Some words passed between Mr. Wise and Mr. | Vehicle by which a petition involving within itself 
Calhoun, of which nothing, beyond the occompany- | the proposition here set forth was ai i Be dye 
ing gesticulations on the part of the former gentle- Salva rine bol of ae pany fe y wileens 
man, is known to the reporter. Ta the gentleman of offence against the privileges 
Mr. dams proceeded. I Shiai therefore, to the | Of this body, for which va ak he nag cere to 
resolution, in toto, as not only injurious to my rights, tonai ee on not: tnat tik ( ak -) ha rae 
to the rights of my constituents, and injurious to the | !0ned for this object, or sanctioned the prayer of the 
rights of all the free people of the United States, | Petition, because the journal showed that he had at 
but because those who are to decide upon it are, so | ‘he same time moved instructions against the prayer 
far as they are slaveholders, challengeable if they | 9f the Eek re gist of fee i was high 
were jurors. They are not the jdtiges by whom I treason itself, but that it would involve in its execu- 
ought to be judged; and they ought, every one of tion, if carried into effect, the consequences of high 
them, to exclude himself—either from that motive, he ese F a ae E e kentem 
or, if they please, the motive which the gentleman | 59 Mac’ omae to be lad b ‘re this Hannes A 
from Accomac assigns. sition so base was to be laid before this honorable 
i ; : body. This was a fair statement of the fact. The 
Mr. Speaker, I will not multiply words. I simply |resolye— 
say, that as I cannot be tried by this house for the | Mr. Adams. What is the word “therefore?” 
crimes alledged as the motives for the trial, so I pro-| Mr, Marshall again read from the resolution: 
test against any decision of this house. I call upon|  «Jesolved. therefore, That the honorable John Quincy 
the house to dismiss the resolution of the gentleman Adams, member from Massachusetts, in presenting for 
from Kentucky, as one upon which they have no | the consideration of the house of pre cniatives of the 
power whatever to act. But, as I cannot prevent | United States a petition praying for the dissolutian of the 
the action of the members of the house, whom I | union, has offerred the deepest indignity to the house of 
consider partial, and therefore disqualified from pro- | Which he isa member, an insult to the people of the 
nouncing on my offences, I am still in the power of ae m H which hal apu is the yee organ, 
8 . an Wil, W this ontrage de permitted to Ss unre» 
serge ped i T oredan Mate atA ind ry buked and unpunished, have disgraced his country, 
must p Cath de If they a ‘ that p grace ty spied through their representatives, in the eyes of the whole 
id 7 


they will spare me expulsion, I disdain and east noe 
coy ey sp ee That was the charge, (continued Mr. M.) So far 
their mercy away; and I ask them if they will come then for the fact. The gentleman had charged him 
with charging him (M. A.) with high treason. There 
was no such charge there. 


constituents to go to that will have something to say 


if this house expels me. Nor will it be long before er é i 
the gentlemen will see me again. Mr. Adams. It is involved in the resolution. 


It appears to me to be so clear that there is no| Mr. Marshall. God knows in what crime the gen- 
right in this house to try and pinn me, or to shew | tleman may involve himself before he gets through 
me that mercy or grace which I disdain to receive at | this matter. He (Mr. A.) was only charged with 
their hands, that argument is unnecessary. But if | making himself the vehicle for the presentation of 
they say so, I shall then require the application of | this, and therefore with being liable to the contempt 
the benefits which the constitution secures to persons | Of this house. But even if it was, and the gentle- 
tried for these crimes in judicial courts. I shall/man was charged with it: suppose the gentleman 
then claim to be heard in my defence fully—without | had offered a petition of his own to the house of re- 
interruption—without being set down again, as I was | presentatives to dissolve this union, and had really 
on a late occasion, after the house had promised to | made himself guilty of the same offence that the pe- 
hear me, precisely at the moment wher l was com- | titioners were guilty of, did it follow that in a ques- 
ing to the most pointed proof of the case I sustain-|tion of privilege before this house, they would be 
ed. I hope it will not be so. J hope that if I am to | entitled to inflict on him the punishment the law had 
be tried for crimes, and to have the tender of the | established for this crime if he was found guilty of 
contemptible mercy of the house, I hope, I say, that | high treason? Was the inquiry made for the purpose 
it will Po done in form; thata day will be assigned | of visiting him with punishment under the rules of 
when I shali have the opportunity of defending my- | this house, or with trying him for the purpose of in- 
self; when I shall have the opportunity of collecting | flicting the penalty of the law. 

a few of those documents of which the gentleman! If a member of this house should in the rotundo 
from Accomac has been making a file and bundle, | murder one of his fellow-members, because murder 
that he might expectorate his bile upon me. is tried by the law of the land, could not this house, 

Here Mr. Adams concluded. so far as its laws extended, expel or censure the 

A conversation followed between Mr. dams and | member under their rules? If the argument of the 
the speaker in relation to the form in which the ques- gentleman was correct, the surest way of escaping 
tion on the point of order should be put to the house; | censure or punishment before this house was to be 
when, on the suggestion of the speaker, Mr. A. con- guilty of some crime worthy of death. He denied 
sented that it should be put in the form of considera- | the matter of law. If a member of this house bore 
tion, to wit: “Will the house consider the resolution?” | arms against the United States, he was guilty of high 
zs i “a this question the speaker said was not deba- Pe = if the fact were known to this house, 

. id it tollow as a matter of law 

Mr. Marshall (who was indistinctly heard at the | of the United States would SHE nae R 
reporter’s desk from tne position he occupied) said | fore this house could not censure or expel him? He 
he wished to offera very few remarks in reply to the thought not. The house had the right to inquire into 
me ee gentleman ADs aa a r. ine pred and to inflict punishment according to the 

ams). ere were two points to be considered— | law of parliament i j 
onc a matter of law, and ths other a matter of fact. | and sole judges nt, of which they were the judges, 
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sonally concerned, or so far as concerns the cause 
for which I am to suffer, if at all, I have no desire 
for concealment; on the contrary, I am desirous to 
ive to the house and the nation all my thoughts. 
But this is not the time—this is not the place. I have 
an account to settle with my constituents—and | call 
upon them here to attend to every act of this house, 
as well as mine, on this subject. Ishall prefer going 
directly to them— 
The speaker, interrupting Mr. A. here remarked 
that the gentleman trom Massachusetts was aware 
that this question of consideration was not debatable. 


Mr. Adams. Well—I cannot withdraw the question 
of consideration. If the house choose to consider the 
resolution, Jet it be their act. All the consequences 
that may follow shall be the act of the house. Let 
them be charged to the house, not to me. I wil] not 
be accessary in arresting the action of this house 
upon the public business at this time. 

Some confusion ensued in distinguishing now the 
question before the house, and by yeas 118, nays 75, 
some of the members having changed their votes in 
consequence of not a Hage the question as un- 
derstood by the speaker, it was decided to consider 
now the resolutions of Mr. Marsball. 

The speaker gave the floor to Mr. Underwood. 


But Mr. Adams rose and demanded the benefits of 
the sixth article of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the United States, which said article is in the 
following words: 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shal! have been committed, which district shall 
have been pi noul ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defence.” 

And Mr. A. desired that the 
tered on the journal. 


Mr. Underwood then resumed the floor, and address- 
ed the house at considerable Jength. Mr. U. instanc- 
ed cases to shew that efforts made by this house to 
punish members for any infractions were all gener- 
ally ineffectual. He had objected to the jurisdiction 
of this house in the Graves and Cilley affair—and he 
would prove that it was a palpable Violation of the 
constitution for this house to undertake to go before 
the civil authorities in taking cognizance of crimes 
committed by its members. If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has been guilty of the crimes alleged 
in the resolution, this is not the tribunal before which 
he ought to be arraigned—were it otherwise, I object 
to the course proposed. To my mind, it is worse 
than bathos to say that, whereas a member of this 
house has been guiity of ‘treason and subornation 
of perjury,” therefore you will censure him ! 

Mr. Marshall here interposed, and asked if the re- 
solution charged these crimes? He denied they did. 

Mr. Underwood said these crimes were implied in 
the very act of presentation of the petition, and that 
if the resolution was considered, they were called 
upon to inflict censure, mere censure, in a case which 
called for the severest punishment. 


Mr. U. passed on to the subject of petition. Every 
one knows, said Mr. Underwoud that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is ultra, and more than ultra in his 
views of the right of petition. My doctrine is, that 
there exists no right to petition, where there exists 
no authority to grant the prayer of the petitioners. I 
have voted against the 21st rule, because by that 
rule you exclude petitioners who have a right to be 
heard, as well as those who have not. A thinking 
people will not tolerate the existence of any rule 
that conflicts with their just rights. 


As a slavcholder I have differed from my brethren 
on this floor in refcrence to the whole gag proceeding. 
I wish the question discussed—discussed to the heart’s 
content of all who choose to discuss it; and let me 
say to my friends, and brethren of the south, that if 
we cannot bear the discussion of this question, we 
are already gone—gone beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion. 

He said, in reference to all these rules, denominat- 
ed gag-rules, “away with them.” They, (the south), 
were the weaker portion, were in the minority. The 
north could do what they pleased with them; they 
could adopt their own measures. All he asked was, 
that that they would let them, (the south), know 
what those measures were—that they would show 
their hand; and when he and his constituents knew 
precisely what was intended, then they would be 
prepared to take the ultimate steps which became 
them as men. What then did the rules do? The 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), the other day, 
notwithstanding the rules, had taken up abolition 


motion might be en- 


papers, and read one after another to show the va- 
rious abolition movements. 

Mr. Wise begged the gentleman would do him jus- 
tice, while making these remarks, and himself dis- 
cussing the 2Ist rule on the subject of slavery as 
much as he, (Mr. W.) had done, to say that he, (Mr. 
W.) did all in his power in every: form to keep off 
that discussion. After it began, and he was attack- 
ed personally, he was obliged to discuss this subject; 
and he hoped the gentleman would not blame him 
for doing what he was compelled to do against his 
own will. 

Mr. Underwood said he had not censured the gen- 
tleman; far from it. He had no objections to his dis- 
cussing it fully, and to northern men talking in the 
same way. His policy had been to ascertain what 
northern men intended. Let them all discuss as 
much as they pleased on this particular topic. They 
had attempted, by the 21st rule, to suppress debate on 
this subject; and that attempt at suppression, in fail- 
ing to show who had the right to petition and who 
had not, had been the source of all agitation, alarm 
and apprehension on the part of the people he repre- 
seated. He wanted this thing done away with. 

One thing, he very well knew, that the state in 
part he represented had a deeper stake in this matter 
than any other extept Maryland and a small portion 
of Virginia. Separate the union, and slavery was 
done in Kentucky, Maryland, and a large portion of 
Virginia. It had been a common practice for southern 
men to say, “touch this subject and we will dissolve 
the union.” Their remedy was the destruction of 
the thing they wished to save. He believed however 
that the people of the north and south were pas- 
sionately fond of the union. 


| it 

How could those people who fought together for 
their independence, for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the union, kindred as they were, and en- 
deared to each other, how could they bring them- 
selves to split from each other; and in cases that 
might occur, how could the people of Ohio fold their 
arms and stand on the northern bank of the Ohio 


river, as a boundary between the two divisions of the ! 


union, and do nothing to save the people of Ken- 
tucky from their doom? It was impossible. God 
never intended that this separation should take place; 
and all the fury, madness, aud, he might say, crime, 
in any portion of the union, could not so far 
better of the good sense of this people as to allow 
this state of things to come to pass. It could not be, 
and a northern man before him said it should not be. 
He thanked him for the sentiment. -He wanted to 
say to abolitionists on this floor that the doctrine of 
their creed, so far as he understood them, was this, 
that nothing would satisfy them short of emancipat- 
ing their slaves and placing them them on an equality 


get the | 
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Mr. Underwood said he would then go on and bring 
his remarks to a close. He repeated again that ag 
the gentleman (Mr. Giddings) had said to him that he 
had no intention to refuse to pay taxes, and to march 
when necessary—having said that, when his future 
explanation came, there might be nothing so oflen- 
sive in his course as this term carried the idea of. — 
He (Mr. U.) was one of those who had never been 
governed by names; things, deeds, actions were all. 
If the gentleman from Ohio would stand by him in 
action, that was all he wanted. 


But he had risen to remark to that class, if thera 
were any such here, whose intention it was to put the 
negro on the same political level with the white man 
—to tell the abolitionist, whoever he might be, you 
are attempting an utter impossibility; that never, as 
Jong as this world stood, did they intend to consent 
to any such thing. If they designed this, they were 


attempting an impossibility. It was a death strugcl 
for them south. p J 55:0 


They (the*north) had the power, and he wanted 
them to show their hand, so that he could understand 
them, and to show his constituents what they intended. 

The constitution of the country had defined trea- 
son, that it should consist only in evying war against 
the United States, or adhering to its enemies and giv- 
ing them aid and countenance. What was the rea- 
son that it was put into the constitution itself? To 
get clear of this undefined definition, that looseness 
of construction which prevailed in the old country, 
and by which many men innocently were sent to the 
gallows. That was the object of ‘this glorious con- 
stitution in giving the definition of treason. It was 
to consist in overt acts, and these to be proved by two 
witnesses. 


He would attempt to show that this proceeding 
against the gentleman from Massachusetts was to 
punish him for an imputed motive, and when he had 
done that, he would conclude his remarks. He ad- 
mitted that this was an invitation to treason; it was 
not treason, but a mere invitation to treason, 

What had the gentleman from Massachusetts been 
guilty of? Had he invited them according to the pe- 
tition to be guilty of treason? How did this turpitude 
attach tothe gentleman? Had he sanctioned the 
petition? How could they tell whether his motive 
was really agitation and mischief? They could not 
tell, unless gifted with the spirit of omniscience to 


dive into the inmost recesses of his soul and discover 
what motive actuated him. 
he was influenced by base, 
motives? In attempting to decide 
gating to thomselves the power of 


How could they tell that 
improper, and treasonable 
it they were arro- 
omniscience. 

He would close with a remark as to the conse- 


quence of this proceeding, if it was carried out. The 


with themselves in regard to religious and moral i People of this country, in framing this glorious con- 
rights. He would appeal to the gentleman, (Mr. Gid-| Stitution, had exempted them from being brought in 


dings), before him if this was not their doctrine. 
My. Giddin 
spond to the feelin 
had expressed. 
had uttered he responded from his inmost heart. He 


would also say that he was an abolitionist to the full | 
extent in which he understood that term. That he | thirds. 


had imposed on them a limit. 
gress should pass rules, and for a breach of those rules 
they might expel a member by the consent of two- 


question elsewhere than on this floor for any thing 
said it gave him great pleasure to re- | they might say here. Their object was to secure the 

which the honorable member | Most unbounded liberty of speech and action; but they 
o all those sentiments which he | 


They had said con- . 


ut this was for violating the rules, and not 


had conversed with hundreds, and perhaps he might | for the mode of action which a man might conscien- 
say thousands, but he had never heard one intimate | tiously take here. 


any intention or wish to interfere politically with the 


institution of slavery in Kentucky or any other state. | tleman from Massachusetts for violati 
They claim no such right; nor do they ask any such order? 
privilege. Gentlemen may consider him as speaking! petition. 


ex cathedra if they choose. 
all imputations and charges of their desire to do so, 
were, so far as he was informed, unfounded. On the 
contrary, they ask to be relieved from such interfer- 
ence and taxation for the support of slavery. They 
ask that it should not interfere with them. Let us 
ccase to appropriate the money of the frec states for 
the support of slavery: Let congress cease to in- 
volve the free states in the disgrace or support of that 
institution, and they will de satisfied as to political 
action. 

Mr. Underwood was happy to hear the gentleman 
say that Kentucky should not suffer under any emer- 
gency, and that he (Mr. G.) would stand by her as 
long as Mr. U. would stand by Ohio. There was 
one little qualification in the concluding sentence of 
the gentleman from Ohio which he did not thorough- 
ly explain; that he wanted to be exempt from taxa- 
tion and to be delivered from all connexion with the 
institution of slavery. The time might come—he 


He would then say that | meaning of the constitution? 
they attempting? 
under the deelaration he had made, for the manner in 


bound, to represent a 
sachusetts—erroneous] 
could they punish him for that motive? 


What was their action? Was it to get at the gen- 


tts | ng the rules of 
He simply rose in his place an presented a 


Was it a disorderly roceeding, within the 
o. What, then, were 


It wag to punish the gentleman 


which he conceived himself bound, and in dut 


portion of the people of Mas- 
as he (Mr. U.) thought. But 


i And suppose 
that they did it; they had already excited a consider- 


able spirit of hostility by the 2ist rule, Judging from 
the petitions sent here. 


Now, 


| in addition to that, if 
they inflicted punishment upon 


this man, who would 


go home and tell his constituents that he had consid- 


ered the liberty of petition co-extensive with that of 
speech, and he had thrown in every thing that had 


been forwarded to him, for which ‘he had received 
this treatment at their hands, 


what would they say? 
“If he, their representative, was compelled to asso- 
ciate with such men, they would cut loose the bonds 
of the union.” He told them to beware how they 
put into the power of the genfleman from Massachu- 


hoped never to see it—when his northern brethren! setts to go home and tell his constituents that he was 
would have to be taxed a little in pursuance of thei a martyr to the right of petition. He said to his 
constitution, and not only taxed, but have to march! southern friends, beware how you doit? It seemed 


too; and if it is to be delivered from this march and: 


to him that no good could come out of it, and from the 


taxes. My friend (Mr. Giddings) says “no.” ]hope bottom of his soul he believed great harm would re- 


he may have an opportunity to explain. 

[Cries of “now,” “now.”] n 

Mr. J. Campbell objected, and Mr. Giddings, was 
not allowed to explain. 


sult. He, therefore, appealed to them to abstain 
from it. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. Arnold 
and others. The house, at seven o'clock, adjourned. 
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Bang Topics.—The Gerard bank at acpi tt 
having failed two weeks since, the solvency of the 
bank of Pennsylvania became suspected and a run 
was made upon it last week, which resulted in an in- 
junction by governor Porter. Their branch at Har- 
risburg is also closed. The Philadelphia Chronicle 
says ‘governor Porter, who had visited the city for 
the express purpose of insuring the payment of the 
interest on the state debt, due to-day, yesterday morn- 
ing caused an injunction to be issued against the 
Pennsylvania bank, compelling it to close its doors, 
and suspend all kinds of business for the present, as 
Job Mann, esq., state treasurer, made affidavit setting 
forth that about eight bundred thousand dollars of the 
government money was deposited with that institu- 
tion, for the purpose of paying said interest.” 

This bank was the agent of the state, and had pro- 
vided funds to the amount of $900,000 for the pay- 
ment of the interest due the state on the Ist inst.— 
One half of which they used endeavoring to sustain 
the bank—and the interest remained unpaid. 

The "other banks of Philadelphia have adopted a 
kind of safety fund project, and are about to issue new 
notes upon that basis. Meantime a bill has passed 
the house of representatives at Harrisburg by a vote 
of 75 to 15 requiring the banks of the state to resume 
specie payments without delay, and it is said it will 
pass the senate also. 


New Jersey Bangs. Of 25 banks in the state, 15 
already pay specie. The 10 suspended are connect- 
ed in business with Philadelphia. The suspended 
banks had in Jan. 1841, a circulation of $1,332,931, 
and specie $201,332; in Jan. 1842, they have in cir- 
culation $856,242, in specie $265,579. The specie 
paying banks had in Jan. 1841 in circulation $538,107, 
in specie $231,163; and in Jan. 1842 in circulation 
$732,901, and in specie $295,709. Aggregate capi- 
tal of suspended banks is $1,351,028, of specie banks 
is $2,472,300. 

New York Banks. The bank commissiuners of N. 
York on Jan. 26, made their annual report to the legisla- 
ture of that state of the condition of the banks on the Ist 
of January instant. From the tables accompanying that 
report we extract (says the New York Commercial Ad- 
veriser) the following leading items: 

Aggregate amount of loans and discounts, specie, cir- 
culauen and deposites in all the chaitered banks in the 
state being 90 in number: 


Michigan and her banks. It is stated in the northern 
apers h 

ature of Michigan has forced the Bank of 
make an assignment of its effecis. 


New York. The reports of the canal and bank 
commissioners were presented on Jan. 27. The total 
amount of contracts on al! the canals, for work finish- 
ed and unfinished, is $20,126,878, on which there has 
been paid up to Jan. 1842, $15,624,257, leaving bal- 
ance of $5,102,621. Of this balance the work done is 

478,236, and the work yet to be done $4,624,385.— 

he total amount of all contracts for enlarging the 
Erie Canal is $13,769,550, of which was made by 
the former commissioners, $12,688,513, by the pre- 
sent, $1,081,037. Of the whole sum, $8,686,342 have 
been paid since Oct. 1938, and before that time only 
$1,804,537, leaving a balance unpaid of $3,198,769. 
The number of boats which have passed the lock 
near Schenectady during the past year was 30,320, 
being 3,333 more than any other year. The tolls 
during the Jast season where, as has been stated be- 
fore, $2,034,882. 


Gen. Briscoe G. Batpwrn, of Staunton, was on Fri- 
day clected judge of the court of appeals of Virginia, af- 
ter fourteen ballotings. Gen. B. 1s now a delegate from 
Augusta. 


British steam PacKETS. The Forth and Solway 
belonging to the West India line of 14 steamers star- 
ted from Southampton, England, onthe 17th and 18th 
Dec. and also the Tweed and Clyde bound to differ- 
ent islands and ports of our continent. 
distinct ports are designated as places to which mails 
may be directly forwarded, and landed by the steam- 
ers. There will be a steam packet twice a month 
from Havana to Halifax, calling and delivering let- 
ters at Savannah, Charleston and New York; and so 
arranged as to meet with the Cunard line from Bos- 
ton to Halifax, and returning to Havana, will convey 
letters to all ports of the West Indies, South Ameri- 
ca, &c. The New Orleans papers of the 21st an- 
nounce the arriva} of the Forth at the Balize with 6 
days later European news than had then been receiv- 
at New York. The Solway has arrived at Bar- 

adoes. 


Croton aquepuct. The great work, by which 
copious supplies of pure, fresh water are to be pour 
ed into the city of New York, is expected to be fin- 
ished by the 4th of July next. The expenditures on 


| the aqueduct during the past year have been €1,118,- 
/ 843 44. 


The total amount expended thus far is 


and discounts $19 611,25) | $7,107,463 03. The sum yet required to complete 
goons : 4,785,523 | the work to Murray hill is estimated at $1,529,994 
Circulation 12,372,764 | 55 
Deposites 14,620,865 


Aggregate amount of loans and discounts, specie, cir- 
culation and deposites in 43 banks, under the general 
law, being all that have made returns to the commission- 


ers: ; 
Loans and discounts 


- $7,306,925 

— Specie 636,170 
Circulation 7o 2,157,229 
Deposites 2,803,338 

‘Total of all the banks embraced in the report: 

Loans and discounts $56,918,176 
Specie | 5,471,694 
Circulation 14,559,993 
Depostes 17,429,253 


Aggregate amount of loans and discounts, specie, cir- 
culanon and deposites in 26 chartered and free banks in 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn: 

Loans and discounts _ $32,153,026 


Specie 4.395.095 
Circulation 6,523,275 
Deposites ` 13,278,464 


Amount of funds on deposite in New York and Albany 
to the credit of the country banks $3,427,512 
It is believed that here‘ bas been a considerable reduc- 
e tion in the circulation since the lst instant. and it is un- 
derstood that there has been considerable increase in the 
ammount of specie in the city of New York during the 
same period. , a 
The aggregute amount of loans, discounts, specie cir- 
culation and deposites of all the chartered banks in the 
state, is $31,390,403; of the free banks under the goneral 
banking Jaw, 43 in number the amount is $12,953,712. 
The aggregate amount of the banks, in the city of New 
York and Brooklyn, including as above 25 in number 
$55,354,834, of which $4,395,069 is specie. This repori, 
however, only comes down to the Ist inst. and since that 
time there has been considerable increase in the amount 
of specie in that city. The amount of funds on deposite 
in Albany and New York tothe credit of the cuuatry 
banks is $3,427 512. 


The State Bank of Minvis announces its readiness to 
join the banks of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, 
in resumption, on the Ist of August next. 


Ohio Banks. The official statement of the banks of 
Ohio give the following results: 


Circulation, $4,568 511 
Specie, 1,018,611 
Notes of banks, 1,146,737 
D» posites, 3,879,647 
Discounts, 11,477,466 


The comptroller of the city advertises for a loan of 


$900,000, for the purpose of introducing the Croton 
water by the 4th July next. The loan is payable in 
10 or 15 years, at the option of the purchaser, aad is 
to bear an interest of 7 per cent. 


DearTas. 
were 111 deaths; of which 36 were under two ycare of 
age—11 died of consumption and 12 of small pox. 

We regret to be obliged to announce the sudden death 
this morning, from an affection of the heart, of colonel 
Alexander S. Cummings, colonel of the 4th regiment of 
United States infantry. 

Col. Cuminings was one of tho oldest officers of the 
service. 

He entered the army in 1806, as an officer of dragoons, 
soon passed into the infantry, served with credit in the 
last war and has lived and died enjoying the respect and 
affectioa of his brother soldiers. [N. Y. Amer. 


ELECTION in Georera. The governor has issued his 
proclamation, declaring the clection of Messrs. Cooper, 
Colquitt and Black. The following is the complete re- 
turn, except the county of Glynn, in which no legal elec- 
tion was held: 


Black 31,872 Dougheriy 30,668 
Colquitt 32,1199 Gilmer 30 410 
eo o. 32,425 Wright 30,336 
-Tke majority of Mr. Cooper over Judge Dougherty 


(the highest on each ticket) is 1,757 and Mr. Black, (the 
lowest on the ticket) 1,204 over judge D. 


Fire arms. The average number of small fire arms 
manufactured at Harper’s Ferry and Springfield annual- 
ly, for the lastten years is—25,075 muskets, and 2,423 
rifles and carbines. 


Hoes. There were thirty-five thousand hogs killed 


and packed in Alton, Illinois, this season. 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, DATES to the 12th instant, have 
heen received at Charleston. The papers contain ac- 
counts of two or three fires, which did some damage. 
They also state that the huuse of assembly have pro- 
nounced European emigration to be a fuilure. 


LETTERS. The Britannia brought fully 25.009 letters, 
the postage on which amounts to abont $7,000. T'he num- 
ber of letters for New York was 8,000, on which the 
postage amounted to $2,700; Philadelphia 1,800, postave 
9550; Baltimore 609., postage 3173; Albuny 293, postage 
$65; Cuarleston 503, postage $187; Mobile 320, puatnge 
$123; Now Orleans 600, postage $189, [ Bost. Tran 


at the repeal of the suspension ay ty he legis- 
ichigan to 


Forty-nine | C 


In Philadelphia during the past week there 
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MARYLAND SLAVEHOLDERS' CONVENTION. The pro 
ceedings of the recent slaveholders’ convention, do 
not meet the approbation of the entire people of the 
state. A meeting opposed to the leading measures 
has becn held in Queen Anne’s county, and another 
is called for Kent county. 


Mississippi. Gov. McNutt's term of office having 
expired on the 9th ult., (Sunday) the governor elect, 
T. M. Tucker, could not be inaugurated until Mon- 


day, the 10th ult., consequently general Jesse Spaight, 


resident of the senate, became by the constitutional 
aw, governor, ad interim, of the state of Mississippi. 


Morrauity mw Boston ror 1841. The whole 


number of deaths in Boston during last year was 
nineteen hundred and nineteen—under one 
age there were 362, and under two years 532. 
by consumption 256. i 


as 


Post OFFICE MOVEMENT. We learn from the Cin- 


cinnati Times, that the post master general has ap- 
pointed Mr. Lyttleton Quinton, P. O. agent for that 
city. His duties are to board all steamboats that 
may land or touch at that port, and receive from the 
officers the letters directe 
These letters will then be placed in the Cincinnati of- 
fice, and charged with the usual postage. 


to citizens of Cincinnati. 


It is also 


made the duty of tbe agent to report to the depart- 


ment any steamboat that may refuse to comply with 


[Balt. Sun. 


Satvaces. The correspondent of the New York 
ourier gives the following exhibit of the amouut of sal- 
vages decided at Key West for the last eleven years, 
viz, 1831, $39,487; 1832, $46,555; 1933. $38,123; 1534, 
$32,012; 1835, $47,249; 1836, $174,132; 1937. $107,495; 
1838, $31,578; 1839, $90,797; 1840, 985,113; 1541, 
$56,973. In 1841, the amount awarded by arbitrators 
was $15,906. The above amounts are not entirely cor- 


this demand. 


rect in all cases, as salvages are sometimes given in kind. 


Tue Tarif or Swepen. The New York Americar 


says, coninercial letters, received by the Britannia, state 


that a change would be made in the tariff of Sweden on 
the ist of January, whereby cotton would thenceforth be 


exempt from duty. 


SLAVE TRADE. Capetown, Oct.27. H. M. S. Fantome 
returned to Simon’s bay 24th ult. after a 16 months’ 


cruise on the coast of Angola, fur the au pression vf the 


slave trade, having had the Brisk and Waterwich under 
her orde:s; during which ples they have captured 33 
slave vegscls and liberated 3,427 negroes, viz: 


Fantome, 16 vessels 1,340 negroes 
Brisk, 10 do. 1,136 O. 
Watcrwitch, 7 do. 951 do. 


Tennessee. The house has passed a bill compel- 
ling the banks to resume specie payments on the Ist 
July next, under penalty of a forfeiture of their char 
ters. 


Texas. Accounts to the 13th inst. state that the 
Texan captives had arrived at Mexico and were to 
undergo a trial and meanwhile were treated with alk 
humanity. Two Mexican steamers were expected 
at Vera Cruz from Liverpool to operate against Tex- 
as. Rumors of preparations were afloat of another 
invasion from Mexico. Difficulties with France were 
sale to be accommodated. Two French sloo 
and one schooner were cruizing off the coast. The 
reunion of Yucatan to Mexico is confirmed. Gen. 
Hamilton arrived at the Balize on the 20th Jan. in 
the British Royal mail steamer Forth. He informs 
the editor of the Bce, that the dispositions of the new 
British ministry, are equally favorable with that of 
Lord Melbourne's cabinet towards the republic of 
Texas, and that the evening before he left London, 
he signed, with Lord Aberdeen, the minister of fo- 
reign affairs, a protocol strongly indicative of these 
friendly feelings. He is hastening to Texas with the 
least possible delay, to obtain the confirmation by its 
government, of some important international and fi- 
nancial measures he has arranged in Europe. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY IN New York. The assessed 
amount of property in the state of New York for 
1841, is as follows: 

Real estate, $531 987,886 

Personal, 123,311,644 

Total, ` $655,299,530 

Aggregate tax levied in 1841, for " 

town and country expenses, 3,273,356 
In 1839, the assessed value of real 

estate was l 519,058,782 

Personal, 131,602,963 

Total, 650,661,770 

In 1836—Real estate, ' 539,756,874 

y Personal, - 127,639,480 


667,996,360 
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CONGRESS. The debate in the house of repre- 
sentatives on the question of privilege in the case of 
Mr. Adams has been disposed of. On Monday the 
7th the whole subject was laid on the table by a vote 
of ayes 106, nays 93. The reception of the petition 
itself was then refused by noes 166, to ayes 40. On 
Tuesday Mr. Cushing moved to reconsider the last 
vote, which motion lies over. On Wednesday the 
9th, Messrs. Gilmer, Rhett, Hunter and Profit and also 
Mr. W. C. Johnson asked to be excused from serving 
on the committee of foreign relations and were ex- 
cused. On Thursday the 10th, Messrs. M. .4. Cooper, 
E. D. White, Chapman, Sheppard and J. E. Holmes 
were substituted in their places. 

So the committee, as now organized, consists of the 
following members: 

Mr. John Q. Adams, of Massachusetts; Mr. Caleb 
Cushing, of Massachusetts, Mr. H. Everett, of Ver- 
mont; Mr. Francis Granger, of New York; Mr. E. D. 
W hite, of Louisiana; Mr. 4. H. Sheppard, of North 
Carolina; Mr. Isaac 4. Holmes, of South Carolina; 
Mr. R. Chapman, of Alabama; and Mr. M. A. Cooper, 
of Georgia. 

UNITED STATES SENATOR. Ww. Spracur 
(whig) has been elected senator to congress from the 


state of Rhode Island, in the place of Mr. Dixon, |P 


recently deceased. On the third and last balloting, 
the votes stood, Spracve 44, ARNOLD (opp.) 24, 
Porter 9, scattering 3. 


a SES 
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MEXICO. 

The N. O. Bee of Feb. 1 says:—We yesterday had 
an interview with a gentleman, just from the city of 
Mexico, who informs us that ninety of the Texan 
captives had reached that place some days before his 
departure. They were brought in in a most wretch- 
ed condition, having been marched bare-footed and 
almost naked from the place of their capture. 
Amongst the prisoners was the son of Gen. ie 
Coombs. The charity of the foreigners in the city 
furnished them some necessary apparel. 

So far from receiving humane treatment from San- 
ta Anna, as reported, they were chained in pairs, 
and were compelled to work in the streets as common 
felons. Our informant assures us that the resident 
ministers of foreign countries had interfered in an 
informal manner to arrest this disgraceful and bar- 
barous treatment without success. Young Coombs 
was extremely ill; his constitution had proved too 
frail to endure the cruelties to which he had been 
subjected. ; 

T'he accounts of the treachery resorted to to ca 
ture the expedition are confirmed. Mr. Kendall had 
not reached Mexico; he was expected daily, in com- 
pany with about 200 Texans. 

r. Ellis, our minister at Mexico, had demanded 
young Coombs as a citizen of the United States; but 
that a week had elapsed without his receiving any 
response from the government. 

We have read a number of private letters that 
speak of the sufferings of the captives as most appal- 
ling. There has been no clemency shown to the 
citizens of the United States. The general belief in 
the a es ee short of force would amelio- 
rate the condition of the prisoners, and that 
be treuted alike. E i E WONN 

The Bee suggests a meeting of the citizens of New 
Orleans, and legislative action on the part of the 
Aa to ee the general government to protect 
ts citizens. e same paper of the 2d inst says: 

Vou. XI—Sie. 4. ear 
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From an official document we have been favored 
with the perusal of, we give some further particulars 
of the capture of the Santa Fe Expedition. After 
encountering innumerable hardships and privations, 
the expedition reached Palo Duro, a tributary of the 
Red river, on the 29th of August. At this time there 
were only five days rations of beef alone in the camp, 
the other provisions having been exhausted. The 
country beyond seemed to be impassible for waggons. 
Indians in large parties were hovering around the 
camp. Under these circumstances it was agreed that 
Col. Cooke and Mr. Brenham, two of the commission- 
ers, should go in advance, with a third of the military 
escort, to procure supplies and a guide for the expe- 
dition—the Mexican guide having deserted them a 
few days before, in company with an Italian named 
Brignoli. On the 31st of August this division left the 
camp: the military escort was under the command of 
captain Sutton. It consisted of 75 men, which to- 
gether with the traders and guests accompanying it, 
amounted to 97 souls. 

The division marched forward to the Moro, another 
branch of Red river, without meeting a human being, 
or seeing any signs of a settlement. At the Moro 
they fell in with a party of Mexican traders, who in- 
formed them that they were within eighty miles of 
San Miguel. After despatching two messengers to 
General McLeod, who was in command of the re- 
maining forces, to destroy the baggage waggons and 
follow on with all possible haste, the advanced party 
pelea their journey, and reached a Ranch called 

Galenas, on the 13th of September. 

The next day Mr. Vanness, the secretary of the 
commissioners, was sent onto San Miguel, accompa- 
nied by major Howard, captain Lewis, a Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and George W. Kendall. On the 15th the 
division arrived ata Ranch on the Pecos, twenty 
miles distant from San Miguel. Shortly after they 
reached this place, they were waited upon by a Mexi- 
can officer, who with seventy armed men had occu- 
ied a Ranch on the opposite side of the river. He 
informed them that the governor was approachin 
with a large force, and that he had been despatch 
to ascertain their purpose, intercept their march, and 
require them to lay down their arms. The commis- 
sioners assured him of the pacific intentions of the 
expedition, but refused to surrender their arms.— 
They consented, however, to remain where they 
were, until intelligence was received from Mr. Van- 
ness. 

On the 16th another interview was had with the 
officer, who was informed that unless some intelli- 
gence was received from Mr. Vanness, the division 
would proceed to San Miguel the next morning. The 
officer said that he would send a courier to have Mr. 
Vanness brought to the camp, and that next day he 
would cross the river with his men, and camp in the 
neighborhood of the Texians, as an evidence that he 
was friendly disposed towards them. 

Up to this period the Texians had treated every 
Mexican whom they met with every civility, paying 
for what was procured for the expedition, at double 
prices. 


On the 17th the same officer called upon the com- 
missioner accompanied by an express, who request- 
ed them to remain where they were until the arrival 
of the governor who would arrive within the day 
with several thousand men. At one o'clock the 
officer commenced crossing the river with his men, 
about half a mile below the Texians. His com- 
mand consisting of three hundred men, took up a 


P~ | position in the front and left flank of the Texians. 


About an hour afterwards another body of Mexicans 
crossed the river above and formed a junction with 
the first force. There was then no doubt of the 
purposes of the Mexicans. The Texians occupied a 
strong position, where they could have defended them- 
selves from a thousand men; and an engagement 
would have occurred in ten minutes, had not the ar- 
rival of Capt. Lewis with Don Manue? Chavis, kins- 
man and confidential agent of Governor Armigo pre- 
vented it. 

Mr. Chavis demanded the surrender of the Texians, 
in the name of the governor and by his authority on 
the terms: 

“That the Texians should immediately give up 
their arms and remain where they were as prisoners 
on parole, until suck time as supplies could be obtain- 
ed sufficient for the subsistence of the troops in re- 
turning to Texas. 


“The arms and private property should be properly 


labelled with the names of the owners, and returned 
to them upon their arrival on the frontier.” 


These terms were offered with the most solemn as- 


surance of their being fulfilled. Capt. Lewis then in- 
formed the Texians that the party accompanying Mr. 
Vanness were all captured by Rancheros and were 
tied and would have been shot, but for some explana- 
tions made by him. They were then taken to the 
governor, who had sent all of them but himself to 
Santa Fe. 
cipline of the Mexicans, and assured 
unless they immediately surrendered, they would be 
surrounded by a well armed and disciplined force of — 
4,000 men. | 
litary ol lr of the country were concerned, 


force and dis- 


He magnified the mili 
e Texians that 


hese representations, so far as the mi- 


proved to be false; and the document observes that 


Capt. Lewis obtained his liberty and the privilege of 
importing goods duty free into New Mexico, as a re- 
ward for his treachery. 


Under these circumstances, with an enemy of more 


than five times the number of Texians before them, 
and an immense force expected to arrive hourly, 


when no aid could be anticipated from the main bo- 


dy; without provisions, and their horses worn down, 
and with special instructions from the Texian govern- 
ment to avoid hostilities tf the people of the country were 
opposed to them, the division surrendered. 


All the conditions of the surrender were of course 
violated by their treacherous enemies. It was after 
a deliberation of many hours that their lives were 
even spared. On the 19th, they were hurried off on 
their journey to Mexico. Capt. Lewis, accompanied 
the governor in search of the rest of the Texians,and 
it was supposed used the same artifices to get them 
to surrender. 

The Texians now in chains in the city of Mexic 
are those who composed the escort of Cooke an 
Brenham. The main body under McLeod, had not 
reached that city at the last dates. 

Since writing the above, a letter has been received 
from G. W. Kendall, dated Chihuahua, 22d Novem- 
ber, in which he speaks of himself as being in good 
health and spirits, and expects to be in the city of 
Mexico on the Jst of February. He states further, 
that his treatment had been rather humane than 
otherwise. It is more than probable that this letter 
was written in the expectation of its being intercept- 
ed by the Mexican authorities. Mr. K. is in com- 
pany with the party of 200 Texians the com- 
mand of Gen. Me . We infer*trom. it that Mr. 
K. was sent from San Miguel to Santa Fe as stated 
by Captain Lewis. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


COTTON crop oF THE Unitep States. Statement 
and total amount of the growth, export, consumption, etc. 
of cotton, for the year ending 30th September, 1841. 

NEW ORLEANS. 


Bales. 
Export—To foreign ports, 656,816 
Coastwise, 161,448 
Burnt and damaged, 2,000 
Stock on hand, lst October, 1841, 31,576 
Total, 851,840 
Deduet—Stock on hand, Ist October, 1840, 27,911 
Received from Mobile, ,418 
do. do. Florida, 508 
do. do. Texas, 4,408 
p 
Total, 38,245 
Total 1841, 813,595 
Total 1840, (946,905) 
MISSISSIPPI. 
From Natchez, &e— 
Coastwise, (Remainder included in New 
Orleans), 1841, 1,085; 1840, 6,767 
ALABAMA. 
Export from Mobile— 
To foreign ports, 216,239 
Coastwise, 103,837 
Burnt and lost, 1,170 
Stock in Mobile, Ist October, 1841, 1,831 
Total, 323,077 
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by weight, is from the official report of D. H. Beards- 
ley, esq. the collector at Cleveland. There arrived 
at Cleveland, by way of the canal, during the year 
1841, 275,556,633 pounds. The following constitute 
the chief articles that arrived: 

Wheat, 1,569,976 bushels; corn, 244,749 do. oats, 
32,851 do. mineral coal, 479,441 do. flour, 441,848 
barrels; pork, 29,886 do.; whiskey, 12,245 do.; butter, 
1,464,935 pounds; cheese, 58,148 do. lard, 961,421 
do.; bacon, 1,878,530 do.; pig iron, 988,160 do.; mer- 
chandise, 677,245 do. iron and nails, 3,842,420 do. 
tobacco, 912 hogsheads; staves and heading, 968,304 
pieces; wood, 1,879? cords. 

Of property on which tolls is charged by weight, 
there were cleared from Cleveland, by way of the 
canal, during 1841, 44,017,480 pounds. 


TO THE TOBACCO PLANTERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Gentlemen: Having been again appointed by the 
president of the United States, at the express and 
unanimous desire of the select committee of the house 
on the tobacco trade, and of the general convention 
of tobacco planters held last May in Washington, as 
a special agent to attend to the interests of the to- 
bacco trade of the United States with Europe, I em- 
barked on the 12th ultimo from New York, to pro- 
ceed, via England, to my destination in Germany. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to express my grateful and 
sincere thanks for the repeated marks of confidence 
with which the tobacco interest has honored me, and 
to again assure you, gentlemen, that my devoted, my 
utmost exertions shall be continued, in order to bring 
your cause to-a successful issue in Europe. 

I was in hopes that this address would have reach- 
ed the United States in time to have been distributed 
among you at the general tobacco convention to be 
held next month in Washington, but my Jong passage to 
England has rendered it impossible. But, believing 
that the following remarks, which I take the liberty 
of addressing to your serious consideration, may, al- 


An American who raises 5 hhds. contributes $1,750 
te (73 66 te 


10 3,500 
u “ 95 “u t: 8,750 
66 6 50 « 4 17,500 } 
66 te 75 « ec 26,280 
66 6c 100 *“* t 35,000 


Now, can it be supposed by any reasonable man 
that you will any longer submit to such a state of 
things? The legislation of, and the duties levied, and 
monopolies existing in Europe on our tobacco, appear 
to have the double object of obtaining an immense 
revenue from the smallest possible quantity of mate- 
rial, and consequently deeply injurious to the pros- 
perity of our agricultural interests, by preventing a 
greater quantity from being cultivated. These high 
rates of duties and monopolies in Europe cripple your 
industry, preventing you from usefully and profitably 
extending the cultivation of your lands, which a boun- 
tiful providence has, with a most liberal hand, pro- 
vided for you. 


The following will show what would be the pro- 
bable consumption of American tobacco in Europe 
if those high duties and monopolies were abolished: 

Taking the population of the U. States at 17,000,000, 
and its consumption at 75,000 hogsl.eads, (which, [ 
believe is far below the quantity), as the criterion of 
what the consumption would be in Europe, and con- 
sidering its population (not including European Tur- 
key) at 220,000,000 this would make the Hhds. 
consumption of tobacco in Europe, say 970,538 
From which the following should be deducted: 

1. The quantity grown in Europe, estimated 
from correct sources, as follows: 


Russia lbs. 21,000,000 
Denmark 225,000 
Holland 5,800,000 
Belgium 1,140,000 
France 26,000,000 


Germany, not including Austria 40,000,000 
Austria and its dominions 35,000,000 


though too late for the general tobacco convention, | Island of Sardinia 378,000 
still be useful to you, I have prepared, and shall for- | Roman States 1,215,000 
ward them to the hon. Mr. Jesirer, chairman of the | Naples 1,125,000 
select committee on the tobacco trade. Switzerland 297,000 
The following will show the actual consumption | Wallachia 1,350,000 
of our tobacco in Europe, and the estimated amount | Poland 3,150,000 
of revenue derived by each government from the Se 
same: 136,680,000 
Hogsheads Revenue.| Which, at 1,200 pounds per hogs- 
Russia 353 $64,000} head, would be hhds. 113,900 
Holland 3,300 5,200 | 2. I estimate the growth of Cuba 
Belgium 4,000 12,000} at Ibs. 10,764,000 
Great Britain 18,000 17,275,000 | Porto Rico at 3,700,000 
France 10,000 5,500,000 | Squth America at 3,000,000 
Spain 3,000 9,000,000 —— 
Portugal 363 540,000 Ibs. 17,464,000 
Italy, say Sardinia 1,200 Equal, at 1,200 lbs. per hhd. to 
Parma 130 14,553 hhds. of which the great- 
Tuscany 425 2,000,000} er proportion is probably sent 
Roman States 300 to Europe, say hhds. 12,000 
Naples 400 25,900 
Austria and its dominions 4,000 3,400,000 | Making the possible consumption 
Germany, (not including Aus- of American tobacco in Europe 844,088 
tria) 38,000 1,200,000} But, taking into consideration the want of means 
Sweden and Norway 1,800 70,000 | among the population of many of the countries of 
Denmark 1,100 5,620 | Europe to purchase our tobacco, [ will suppose that 
——— | the probable consumption of American tobacco in 
86,396 $35,071,820 | Europe would be only about one-half of the above 


The annual average exportations of our tobacco 
from the United States from Ist October, 1835, to 
30th September, 1838, according to the statistical 
statement which I had the honor of addressing to the 
hon. Mr. Jenirer, under date of April 27, 1840, 
was 103,422 hogsheads, costing in the United States 
$7,748,772; of which 97,651, costing $7,267,794, were 
exported to Europe. The difference between the 
97,651 hogsheads and the quantity mentioned above 
as consumed, say 86,396 hogsheads, (after deducting 
the small quantity consumed in Gibraltar and Malta, 
free ports), has unquestionably been smuggled from 
those countries of Europe where a low duty is charg- 
ed into those countries where a different policy is 
pursued, say into England, France, Spain, Portal 
and Italy; and there is also no doubt but that a large 
proportion of that which I have mentioned as con- 
sumed in Germany is smuggled into the great Ger- 
man union of customs, and also into Austria, from 
the other states where the duty is low. However, 
one thing is certain, that on 86,396 hogsheads of Ame- 
rican tobacco, costing in the U. States $6,450,820, 
and Jegally introduced into Europe, a revenue is de- 
rived of about $35,000,000, being nearly six times 
more than its original cost. 

To bring this question home to each individual 
planter, the following will show to what exteut each 
one, according to the quantity he grows for exporta- 
tion, contributes to the revenue of Europe. 

Supposing, in round numbers, our exportations to 
Europe to be 100,000 hogsheads, and the revenue de- 
rived therefrom to be 935,000,000 — 


mentioned quantity, say 422,344 hhds.; this would be 
more than four times our actual exportations to the 
various countries of Europe, and would require at 
least 300,000 tons of extra shipping to carry it to 
market, and would increase the pecuniary means of 
our country more than twenty millions of dollars an- 
nually, adding an increased value to the state and 
other stocks of our country in foreign markets, and 
greatly augmenting the revenues of our government 
by affording us the means of greater importations, 
and consequently a low tariff, if the revenue should 
be found to be more than sufficient for the economi- 
cal wants of our government. 

The annual] average importations into the United 
States from the various countries of Europe, from Ist 
of October, 1835, to 30th September, 1839, amounted 
to $97,251,339; of which $42,653,867, equal to 44 
per cent. on the total average importations, were ad- | 
mitted free of duty; and, as the average exportations | 
of our domestic produce of all kinds to the same 
countries of Europe, quae the same period amount- 
ed to $79,201,860, it will be scen that we have ad- 
mitted, free of duty from Europe, an amount of its 
produce more than equal to one-half of the exports 
of our domestic produce to the same countries. 

The average amount imported into the U. States 
from Europe, during the above mentioned period, 
which was subject to duty, was $54,597,477; and as 
the total average amount of revenue obtained by the 
American government, for the two years ending 31st- 
December, 1833, by the importations from all parts ; 
of the world, was $16,866,017, it may safely be esti- , 


mated that, as a large proportion of the articles com 

ing from Europe were admitted free of duty, the re- 
venue which the United States has derived from the 
importations from Europe has not exceeded ten 
millions of dollars annually; so that if this revenue 
should be equalized on the total POR importations 
from Europe, say $97,251,334, it would only amount 
to a duty of about 10 per cent. while Europe is ob- 
taining a revenue of at least thirty-five millions of 
dollars from 86,396 hhds. of our tobacco, costing, in 
the United States, 46,450,820. 

Fellow citizens, is this the Poroa is this the 
even-handed justice, we have a right to look for, and 
to expect from foreign countries, whose industry, 
whose prosperity, and, it may also be said, whose 
tranquility, depend upon our great and annually in- 
creasing markets for the sale of their produce? 

Let me, therefore, respectfully recommend to you 
to be firm in your determination, and united in your 
efforts, to obtain justice, and you will certainly suc- 
ceed in every country of Europe in obtaining a dimi- 
nution of the high duties, and the abolishing of the 
shameful monopolics which exist on your industry. 

I have, gentlemen, the honor to remain, with sen- 
timents of the highest consideration and respect, 
your most obedient servant, JOSH’A. DODGE. 

London, November 16, 1840. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 


—— 


SENATE. 
Fesrvary 1. The members of the senate attend- 
ed the funeral of the hon. N. F. Dixon late senator 
from Rhode Island. 


Fesrvuary 2. Petitions in favor of the bankrupt 
law continued to be presented. 

Mr. White presented a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of Indjana praying an appropriation for the 
improvement of the harbor of St. Josephs in Michi- 
gan. Mr. W. expressed his views of its importance 
and gave reasons why congress should make appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Preston denied the constitufionality of making 
appropriations for harbors; he was opposed to any 
such tariff of protection as would regulate the in- 
dustry of fhe country. He was in favor of a firm 
system of taxation adequate to the appropriations of 
congress and if in doing this any branch of industry 
tis incidentally benefitted he should not be oppos- 
ed to it. - 

Mr. Clay said that the general government had 
made a die Plage for the harbor of Charleston in 
South Carolina which had been asked for. What 
are the lakes but great inland seas. Is their com- 
merce not to be looked after? The let alone policy 
contended for by the senator of South Carolina 
would carry us back to the old confederation, and I 
fear we are going back to that old point of our his- 
ory. Congress had the power to make harbors as well 
= ight houses when the safety of navigation requir- 
ed it. 

Mr. Preston thought congress could as well bui 
Gadsby’s hote] because tee were lamp posts, pie 
build harbors because they could build light houses. 
The powers of congress must stop at the high water 
indicated by the constitution. 

Mr. Graham said that at the proper time he would 
endeavor to show that it was the duty of the general 
poro omen to reopen the old channel of Albemarle 
sound. 

The memorial was referred to the committee on 
commerce. 

The senate then proceeded to the order of the day. 
being the resolution submitted by Mr. Clay restrict- 
ing and limiting the veto power and 

Ir. Buchanan addressed the ‘senate, and believed 
the veto power to be one of the strongest and stateli- 
est in the constitution and if removed from it might 
lead to the destruction of the constitution. He took 
up and referred to the address of some of the whi 
members of congress adopted in September last, exa- 
mined in some detail Mr. Clay’s speech in support of 
his resolution and referred to the precedents of Eng- 
land and this country. Congress was more apt to be 
rash in its legislation than the executive in its. In 
conclusion, Mr. B. hoped that this question would be 
now settled by a vote that would put it at rest for- 
ever. 

Mr. Archer moved that the subject be now infor- 
mally passed over for the present and after transact- 
ing executive business the senate adjourned. 

Fesruary 3. The president of the senate present- 
ed a report, in compliance with the resolution of J uly 
21, 1841, from the secre of the navy, on the ne- 
cessity and practicability of establishing a navy yard 
and depot or naval station on the Gulf of Mexico. K 

Mr. Prentiss presented a petition for appropriation‘ 
for a harbor at/ Milwaukie in-Wiskonsan. i 


~ 
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Mr. Calhoun arose to move the reference of the re- during the ben-hardment of Antwerp. in the year 1839; ' it would be the expulsien of one or the other. There 
port on the case of the Creole presented a tew days, 


since. 
difference with England and believed that a vessel 
should have been despatched at once after its occur- 
rence in order to obtain redress. He thought th 
were the facts properly represented to the British 
government that they would not fail to perceive and 
redress the injury done to us. He had seen with 
leasure that a special minister was to come to ad- 
just our differences. Before he came, he hoped the 
committee on foreign relations would present this 
subject in its true light before the country and the 
world. 

Mr. Preston regretted the absence of the chairman 
of the committee on foreign relations who had been 
indisposed for several days, and assured the senate 
in his absence, that the committee would give the 
due consideration which the importance of the sub- 
ject demanded. 

The report was then referred to the committee on 
foreign relations. 

Mr. Simmons had asked the other day for liberty to 
employ a clerk to the committee on manufactures, 
and now renewed the motion. 

Mr. King was opposed to it, because the practice 
of committees employing clerks was a new one, hav- 
ing sprung up the last few years, and ought to be 
abandoned. 


Mr. Calhoun expressed his opposition and also 
stated that the proper basis for revenue laws was the 
foreign invoice price and the expense of importation. 
He warned senators that the appointment of a clerk 
would be the prelude to a tariff. 

Mr. Clay said that they had had at the south free 
trade upon more than a moiety of the imports of the 
country and ll was the consequence? Its great 
staple was selling at a price lower than ever be- 
fore since the war. He would sooner lay duties to 
the extent of 100 per cent. than impose direct taxes 
for this government. There were often frauds in 
the foreign invoices and therefore foreign valuation 
with expense of importation was not the proper basis 
for laying duties. It was perfectly practicable to 
make a home valuation upon prices at home, from 
New Orleans to Boston. 


Mr. Calhoun contended that prices would vary at 
home at different places and duties would vary. t- 
ton was low in consequence of the embarrassments in 
England and not of the free trade. South Carolina 
was infinitely better off than under the tariff of °23; 
negroes and lands were better in price; our foreign 
and domestic tonnage had increased with the free 
trade; this trade moreover was only partially free; 
its course was onward and could not be stayed. Mr. 
C. was glad the senator from Kentucky had denounc- 
ed the extravagance of the government estimates and 
hoped he would aid in bringing down their expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Clay said that in regard to government expen- 
ditures he had prepared a resolution to present at the 
first favorable opportunity. 

Mr. Simmons contended that the frauds of foreign 
invoices had driven American merchants from the 
market. We had no control over those who commit- 
ted them. When the committee reported it would 
be seen that 20 per cent. konestly and actually levied 
would afford a better protection than such as we have 
had for the two years past. 

Mr. Linn would vote for a clerk, and thought the 
committee on manufactures should never have been 
appointed but that all these matters should have be- 
longed to the committee on agriculture. 

Mr. Mangum, in reference to the subject of econo- 
my, remarked that if no other senator would do so 
he intended to bring in a bill to reduce the expenses 
of government, one-third, beginning with the per 
diem of the members of congress, but he feared he 
should meet with no encouragement save from a few 
whig friends. , , 

The question on the motion to appoint a clerk was 
then taken and decided 25 ycas to 14 nays. 

The senate then adjourned. 

Fesruary 4. Petitions and memorinls were pre- 
sented and referred relating to the bankrupt law, to 
fortifying Sackett’s harbor, against annexation of 
Texas, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 

Resolved, That the commitiee for the District of Co- 
Jumbia be instructed to inquire into the expediency ol 
prohibiting, b penal enactinents, the vending of lottery 
tickets in the Diairict of Columbia. 

On motion of Mr. Merrick, 

Resolved. That the president of the United States he 
requested to cause to be communicated to the senate, if, 
in his opinion, it be not incumpatible with the public in- 
terest, copies of all the correapondence which may have 
taken place between this government, or its diplomatic 
agents, and the government of Belgium, relative to the 
claims of our citizensto indemnities for losses sustained 


He thought it the most important subject of 


: 
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and alw copies of such instructions as, froin time to time, | was now no safety in intercourse with the north. 
ay have been “even to onr dipomatie representauves al Virginia with consummate judzment had led att in 


ni 
Brussels on this subject, 
Mr. Barrow submitted a resolution inquiring of the 


hat) Secretary of the navy information respecting the navy 


yard at Pensacola, and its comparative neglect with 
the other and more northern naval stations. 

Mr. Benton said that, after the morning business 
was over, if it did not interfere with the speech of 
any gentleman, he would ask the senate to take up 
the bill to postpone the operation of the bankrupt law. 
Before he did so, however, he would beg leave to in- 
troduce a resolution, bottomed on a protest which he 
had seen, and which he read. 


Mr. Benton said that he had brought the consider 
ation of the subject to the senate from no political or 
party feeling whatever. The state of things, which 
were pretty well stated on the face of the paper, 
were of the most deplorable and disgraceful charac- 
ter. They were the result of the first year of whig 
measures, of the repeal of the independent treasury 
bill, of throwing away the land revenue, of making 
forced Joans. He was not going to have his pay re- 
duced by these whig measures. He would not ac- 
cept Jess than his pay in consequence of the folly and 
extravagance of this administration. ‘The currency 
of lamp black and rags was not a currency he would 
receive.’ Others might submit to it; he would not. 
The Jand revenue had been taken from the treasury, 
and that act and forced loans must be resisted. Paper 
money must be resisted. As John Hampden resisted 
the payment of ship money, so he would resist the 
payment of paper money. N 

fr. B. referred to the gold bill, passed by his in- 
strumentality in June, 1834. He wished to know if, 
from that time unto the present, gold had ever been 
refused until now for the payment of members. By 
and by, Mr. B. said. he should go into all the matters 
named in the resolution wbich he would now offer: 

Resolved, That the committee on finance be instructed 
to inquire into the nature of the payments now made or 
offered to be made by the federal government to its cred- 
itors; whether the snme are made in hard money or in 
paper money; whether the creditors have their option; 
whether the government paper is at a discount; and what 
remedy, if any, is necessary to enable the government to 
keep its faith with the public creditors, so as to save them 
from losses, the constitution from violation, and the coun- 
try from disgrace. 

The resolution being read— 

Mr. Mangum said that, after having been referred 
to by the senator from Missouri, he would say a word 
or two upon the subject. After sleeping one night 
upon the proposition he had referred to, to curtail the 
expenses of the general government, the senator from 
Missouri, the file-leader of his party, came here to 
oppose thisretrenchment. He feared, from such de- 
monstrations, that his project would meet with but 
little encouragement. And what was the question 
before the senate? The senator from Missouri had 

rotested the government of the United States, and 

or what reason? Because a draft of his to the 
amount of $40 was not paid in specie, and was pro- 
posed to be paid in treasury notes, the very currency 
which kept the late administration in power for four 
years past, . 

Mr. M. said, further, he did not hold himself or his 
friends responsible for the acts of the president. In 
regard to the New York commission, which had been 
alluded to, it was the act of the president. The ma- 
jority here were not responsible for it, and would 

ave opposed it, no doubt, had the question been sub- 
mitted to them. 

The president of the senate said the debate was not 
in order, no subject being properly before the senate 
in order. 

The subject was then passed over for the present. 

Mr. Merrick submitted a resolution calling for in- 
formation respecting American claims againt Bel- 
gium. Adopted. And after the transaction of exe- 
cutive business, the senate adjourned till Monday. 

Fesrvary 7. Memorials were presented and re- 
ferred in relation to the bankrupt law, interference of 
government to obtain the release of American pri- 
soners in Van Dieman’s land, protection for glass 
and iron manufactures, and the recommendation of 
T Conestoga as a suitable site for a national toun- 

ry, &c. i 

r. Calhoun presented from the executive of S. 
Carolina, a report from the committee on federal] re- 
lations of that state, in relation to the public lands, 
also a memorial from the same source in relation to 
the controversy between Virginia and New York. 
Mr. C. thought it obvious that abolition was a sub- 
ject that would lead to disunion. The whites and 
colored were about equally numerous in the south and 
could exist together only in the relation of master 
and slave. As a matter of safety the institution 
should be kept as it is. One or the other race must 
rule when they are together, and to attempt to change 


the protection of her rights in resorting to her police 
laws. South Carolina had resolved to stand by her. 
The south would stand by her in a budy and the in- 
tercourse with the north would become more and 
more restricted, until it absolutely ceased. He ap- 
pealed to the gentlemen of the north, whether it was 
desirable that this state of things should exist. Mr. 
C. then alluded to the late abolition convention at 
Peterboro, New York and the address they had put 
forth to excite the slaves torun away from their 
masters. Noclass had a greater amount of their 
earnings ff ated ets to their own benefit than the 
slaves. If persisted in, abolition movements would 
lead to the destruction of one third of the union and 
in the end to the union itself. Mr. C. moved the 
Pane of the report and resolutions, which was or- 
ered. 

Mr. Clay’s resolution, directing the committee on 
public lands to enquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law, that any quota of the land sales, that 
may be refused by any state, shall be distributed 
among the assenting states, was taken up. 

Mr. C. expressed his views on the object of the 
resolution. If any state refused to receive its quota, 
its people might not accord with their legislative 
action, their refusal might be but factions and after- 
wards reversed and therefore he was for no hasty 
disposition of its refused quota. But after a state 
perseveringly by successive enactments adopted as a 
settled policy the rejection of its quota, it would 
be proper for congress to make other disposition 
thereof. 

Mr. King said that if the senator regarded the land 
as belonging to the states, and any one of them should 
regard it as a common fund and decline to receive 
it, would he appropriate it to those states, to whom 
it did not belong? 


Mr. Clay compared the case to a father and his 
chiidren. If one child refused to receive a portion 
of property dispensed to it, could the father not dis- 
tribute it to the others. If Alabama or South Carolina 
refused to receive their portions, let it be given to 
others. What was to be gained by such crimination 
as calling this robbery. What was the question? It 
was one of distribution involving indirect taxation to 
the extent of supplying the treasury the means with- 
drawn from it by its operation, and proposing to 
carry on the government without relying upon the 
land fund which belonged to the states. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the senator from Kentucky 
showed profound ignorance if he expected South Ca- 
rolina could be bribed by this fund. Nineteen twen- 
tieths of the people were opposed to this bill. This 
distribution was a great question, and if a bold man 
were to desire a dissolution of the union he could 
not wish a stronger means to accomplish it. As a 
measure of revenue it made one third of the union 
pay the tax which was created by the withdrawal of 
the fund. He saw light ahead and in two years all 
the measures of the party which had made the law 
would be swept away. 

Mr. Smith of Indiana stated that he would vote 
for the proposed inquiry as a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. Allen said the true question was, shall the 
states tax themselves for their own purposes, or shall 
the taxing power of this general government be 
exerted to tax itself for their (the states’) pur- 


ses. 
Po Mr. Clay said that he had over and over declared 
that there was no power in the constitution to levy 
taxes for the purpose of distribution. The nearest 
approximation we had ever had to it, was made by 
the senator’s friend, General Jackson, who recom- 
mended a distribution after taxes had been levied. 
The public land was the property of the states, and 
the whigs proposed only to give to the states, that 
which was their own. He had never been in South 
Carolina and did not poles to know much of its 
people. In regard to the question he neither knew 
nor, with respect he said it, cared whether the 
state would receive the money or not. Instead of-lead- 
ing to disunion, he thought the measure one of the 
strongest bonds of union. 

Mr. Woodbury said that the title of the land was 
with the general government. It was a trust fund. 
A quota if refused would go into the treasury and be 
confiscated to the general purposes ofthe union. Its 
effect on the taxes was that the non-indebted states 
would have to submit to an indirect taxation for the 
general government. 

Mr. Archer would not vote for the inquiry. If this 
land belonged to the states, where was the right to 
withhold it from them? Did the refusal of, say, 
Alabama, even if factious, make the money ours? 
The money should be in the treasury if necessa 
forever, before we should touch it. As to the distri- 
bution being a motive for severance of union, it was 
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a new doctrine, for it had heretofore been contended 
by its opponents that it was a douceur to the states 
-bringing them to the foot of the general government. 

Mr. Calhoun did not regard the measure as pos- 
sessing the seeds of disunion, but he regarded it as 
the maximum of all unconstitutional measures. 

Mr. Berrien said that one or more of the beneficia- 
ries refused to receive the fund, and as the general 

overnment were its trustees, it became necessary to 

now what should be done with it. The resolution 
proposed no specific appropriation of it and he should 
vote for the inquiry. 

Mr. Wright said a sovereign state had refused to 
receive this money, and it went to the treasury sub- 
ject to any demands on the treasury. If the state 

ereafter calls for its money, it would be entitled to 
draw upon such means as should be in the treasury. 
The inquiry was unimpartant unless to obtain infor- 
mation of the disposition of the land which the two 
states refused to receive. The reasons for not adopt- 
ing the resolution had already been sufficiently stat- 
ed by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Clay said the proposision was whether we 
should leave the money in the treasury or appro- 
priaate it. The money did not belong to Alabama 
until Alabama accepted it. His resolution contem- 
plated any disposition of it. There was no criminali- 
ty, he admitted, in a state’s refusal; but was there no 
offenee in disobeyiug a law of the general govern- 
ment. Did the senator mean to countenance nullifi- 
cation in this sncaking and cowardly form of refusing 
to carry out a United States law, instead of the bold 
and daring mode assumed by South Carolina, when 
she put her hand upon her sword to nullify the laws 
of the land. 

Mr. Preston said that something must be done 
with the moncy refused, and the question was, what 
shall be done? He disavowed that by supporting the 
resolution he committed himself in favor of its appro- 
priation to other states. He desired to see the land 
distribution bill repealed. 

At five o’clock on motion of Mr. Mangum, the se- 
nate adjourned. 


i | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuvurspay, Jan. 27—continuep. Mr. Bolts said 
he had listened with very great pleasure tothe warm 
and patriotic remarks of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Underwood), and should have been per- 
fectly content to have submitted the question to the 
house at this time, but that he differed so widely from 
the views of the majority of this house, as indicated 
by the votes taken, and so widely from a large majo- 
ny of his colleagues upon this floor, and the southern 
delegation in general, that he did not feel himself at 
liberty to have the question taken without submitting 
his views on this important subject; and, in doing this, 
he did not mean to become pledged to defend the gen- 
eral course of the gentleman fron: Massachusetts.— 
The gentleman had said and done many things on this 
floor which did not meet his approbation, and in say- 
ing this he meant no disrespect to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. He must lose a)l respect for himself 
before he could bring himself to wound the feelings 
of that vencrable gentleman; and he meant no impu- 
tation on any other gentleman. He had given some 
evidence of these things. When the gentleman had 
asked on Saturday last to defend himself from the 
charge of monomania, he had voted to grant permis- 
sion. When he thought the gentleman had trespas- 
sed on and abused the courtesy of the house, he with- 
drew that leave; and yet he was prepared to make 
many apologies for his course. From what he had 
seen of that gentieman on this floor, he was inclined 
to believe that he expressed very many sentiments in 
the irritability of the weight of years that hung on 
him, which his own calm reflection would condemn. 
There was enough on this floor passing under his im- 
mediate observation to provoke the gentleman, and, 

if he might use the expression, to “bedevil” him. 
What was the question before the house? And 
what was the offence committed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? The gentleman had presented 
to this house a petition, not asking that congress 
should dissolve this union by an act of legislation, but 
that congress should devise measures by which the 
proce dissolution may be effected. The gentleman 
rom Massachusetts, standing here as one of the pa- 
triots of the land, after having been in the service of 
the country for half a century, with one foot stand- 
ing—he would say, if the gentleman would pardon 
him—on the verge of the grave, asked that the peti- 
tion might be referred to a committee, of which he 
would of course, in common courtesy, be placed at 
the head, that he might have an opportunity of doing 
—whav? Of appealing to his fellow citizens, and re- 
monstrating with them against the horrors of a disso- 
lution of the union. He had told them that this was 
a feeling not confined to the foriy-six individuals who 
had signed that petition; that it is a growing and in- 


creasing evil; and that the sentiment is widely spread 
throughout the commonwealth of which he is a re- 
presentative. And he asked them to permit him, as 
a member of this house, to present a remonstrance, 
and appeal to these petitioners against the folly of 
their course. [Mr. Adams bowed his head to the ta- 
ble in assent to Mr. B’s suggestion as to his motives. ] 
That was his (Mr. B’s) understanding of the subject. 
And on that question the proposition was submitted: 
first, that the gentleman should be censured; and then, 
should deem it a mark of great grace and mercy on 
the part of the house that he was not expelled. 


The question of the dissolution of the union did not 
sound for the first time on his ear, or upon the ear of 
the house. If he mistook not, some three or four 
years ago a member from S. Carolina, and a gentle- 
man now a member of this body, prepared a resolu- 
tion—whether he submitted it or not, or asked leave 
to present it, was not within his recollection—but he 
knew that there was a letter published, which he be- 
lieved the gentleman had afterwards avowed himself 
to- be the author of, in which he said that he had had 
in his draw for some time a resolution asking con- 
gress for the appointment of a committee, consisting 
of one member from each state in the union, to de- 
vise measures for the dissolution of the union. 

Mr. William Butler here requested the gentleman 
from Virginia to state what member from South 
Carolina he referred to. 

Mr. Botis said he had referred to Mr. Rhett. 

Mr. Rhett said, expecting this, [a laugh] he had 
brought to the house the document containing the 
fact. He held in his hand a pamphlet from which he 
requested Jeave to read a single page. It waa a 
pamphlet containing an address to his constituents, 
containing the resolutions alluded to, with a narration 
of the circumstances under which they were prepar- 
ed. It recites that they were written at his seat, but 
not offered to the house, during a speech delivered by 


the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Slade), who was 


discussing the subject of slavery in Virginia. It was 
on that memorable occasion when the southern mem- 
bers left their seats and went down stairs to delibe- 
rate together on this wanton aggression of their com- 
mon interests. He then read the following extracts: 

“Before entering upon the merits of the resolutions, 
however, permit me to remark, (what I suppose 


might be apparent to all), that I had no expectation ; 


of passing them, or of even taking a vote upon them. 
They were intended as amendments to a motion to 
refer with instructions to report a bill abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia. I expected them 
to share the fate which inevitably awaited the origi- 
nal motion, so soon as the floor could have been ob- 
tained, viz. to be laid upon the table. My design in 
presenting them was, to place before congress and the 
people what, in my opinion, was the true issue upon 
this great and vital question; and to point out the 
course of policy by which it should be met by the 
southern states. The resolutions are as follows: 


“and the constitution of the United States hav- 
ing proved inadequate to protect the southern states 
in the peaceable enjoyment of their rights and pro- 
erty, it is expedient that the said constitution should 
be amended, or the union of the states be dissolved. 
“ Resolved, That a committee of two members from 
each state in the union be appointed, to report upon 
the expediency and practicability of amending the 
constitution, or the best means of peaceably dissolv- 
ing the union.” ? s . a i 
“If, then, fellow-citizens, the south is no longer in 
the peaceable enjoyment of her rights and peculiar 
institutions, under the constitution of the U. States, 
the question arises upon the second proposition in the 
resolution: Is it expedient that the constitution should 
be amended, or the union be dissolved? 
“Those, of course, who design using the union and 
the constitution for the purpose of destroying the in- 
stitution of slavery in the south, will recognise no 
such expediency. [The extract then entered into an 
argument to demonstrate the necessity of amending 
the constitution so as to define the fact which is 
doubted at the north, that congress has no power 
whatever to legislate on the subject of slavery 
and that the topic should be shut out from its halls 
altogether, and concludes thus] “But I have no doubt 
such amendments to the constitution, if proposed in 
time, before the spirit of abolition has infected the 
ublic mind, will be adopted. They take nothing 
rom the north, while they are necessary to the south.” 
Mr. Botts was very willing to hear from the gen- 
tleman the arguments for the motion he had proposed 
to make. It was enough for him to know that a mem- 
ber of the house had prepared and was ready to offer 
a resolution to effect a dissolution of the union. He 
did not understand him whether he asked leave to 
OM Be I did not.] 
. Rhett. id not. 
r. B. Yet the gentleman himself who had pre- 
pared a resolution, and was ready and waiting only 
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the opportunity to present it to the house, that thi 
house should proceed to dissolve the union, that gen 
tleman voted against laying on the table the propos 
tion to censure or expel the gentleman from Massy 
chusetts. It was not only the doctrine of the gentle 
man from South Carolina, but of his whole state, 
or a majority of that state. They heid thaf 
they had a right to secede from the nnion.— 
If one state had a right to secede, thirteen had. The 
ra Pa of one dissolved the union. The barrel 
falls to pieces the moment one stave is taken from the 
hoop. Gentlemen would excuse him for saying, 
with his knowledge of what had transpired in this 
house, that this had appeared to him a great farce 
from the beginning—a perfect storm in a teapot.— 
Talk about censuring the gentleman from Massachus 
setts! Look at the other end of this avenue? There 
they found a man standing at the head of the right 
arm of the defence of this nation—he meant the se- 
cretary of the navy—who, the last time he had had 
a conversation with him on the subject, was an open, 
avowed, undisguised advocate of the immediate dis- 
solution of the union. 

Mr. Wise. I deny it. 

Mr. Botts. What authority have you? Do you 
keep a record of the conversations of the secretary of 
the navy? 

[Cries of “order,” “order.”] _ 


Mr. Wise said he hoped his colleague would not fly 
into a flame. He did not mean to offend him; but to 
say this, that he did not believe any man as authority, 
from conversation, from reading, or any other source, 
for saying that the present secre of the navy ever 
went for the unqualified dissolution of the union. If 
he ever advanced this idea of dissolution, he (Mr. 
W.) undertook to say now in his place, and would 
risk it on his authority, that, if he ever avowed such 
adoctrine, it was on qualifications, conditions, and 
reasons which the secretary could defend. 


* Mr. Botts said he had been indaced, for some time, 
to regard his colleague as the keeper of the conscience 
of the king, but had not considered him the keeper of 
the consciences of all connected with the king. Nor 
did he recognise his right to say what was the opin- 
ion expressed by one of the secretaries of Mr. Tyler's 
administration. He (Mr. B.) asserted on his own re- 
sponsibility that he had expressed such an idea. He 
had talked with him for hours; and when the secre- 
tary of the navy denied it, he ge B.) would prove 
his statement. You (said Mr. B. addressing himself 
to Mr. Wise) have no right to deny it. 


The speaker said the gentleman had no right to ad- 
dress a member on this floor. 


Mr. Botts repeated that, when the secretary of the 
navy denied it, he would undertake to prove his state- 
ment. He challenged him to the proof. If there 
were to be any charges for high treason, he demand- 
ed that the secretary of the navy should be put on his 
trial. He was the man. Donot talk about expelling 
the venerable gentleman from this hali who was diş- 
charging his duty. He believed the geatleman would 
present any petition. He was but discharging what 
he regarded as a constitutional and conscientious 
obligation by presenting the petition here. For his 
part, if he were not afraid the gentleman would abuse 
this courtesy, he should be most happy to afford him 
the opportunity of presenting that paper to the Ame- 
rican people, to set forth in striking lights the horrors 
which would result from a dissolution of the union: 
and he had no doubt but it would Operate as a cor 
rective. He (Mr. B.) had been looking for this for 
some years past. He had been predicting that it 
would result in an ad aaa from the northern states 
of this kind. He believed that the fatal 21st rule had 
been the entering wedge to that excitement which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had said was increas- 
ing. When the northern states got the power of de~ 
nying the right to the southern states of presenting 
any petition which they might consider a grievance 
he ventured to say that they would have such peti- 
tions from the south. He ed that improper 
designs had been imputed to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts on this floor. His course had been 
dictated from the purest considerations of patriotism. 
He regarded the gentleman as having been treated 
with cruelseverity by the répresentatives in this body 
and he hoped the question would have been taken 
without an angry debate. If he had not received the 
floor from the gentleman from Tennessee, he would 
himself have moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table, He hoped the gentleman would follow up his 
remarks with this motion. 


Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, said that we had truly 
‘fallen on evil times.” What a spectacle had that 
house presented for the last three or four days he 
might say the last five days, and, indeed, since its 
first assembling at the extra session. : He might even 
go back further than that; for the last seven years 
scenes of this kind had been occurring, and with in- 
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creasing frequency, and growing worse and worse, tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), and himself, had 
till now a stranger could not contemplate that house | fought side by side under the same flag, and though 
from the gallery without being reminded of the the did not ve of all the gentleman did, he was 
bloody French revolution. It was impossible to re- still disposed to 
store or to preserve order; the speaker had done “Be to his faults a little blind, 
every thing in his power, but in vain. What could Be to his virtues very kind.” 
the puny arm of any speaker effect when gentlemen) He had hoped these disgraceful scenes had now 
openly braved the authority both of the speaker and | reached their crisis. He had been amazed—or, to 
of the house? Mr. A. went on to allude to some | use a western phrase, he had been “stumped” at the 
particulars of disorder which had recently occurred, | position occupied within these last few days by the 
during which he was several times shies a and | centleman from Massachusetts and the young gen- 
eee passed; but Mr. A. proclaime himself ! tileman from Virginia—to see two members of this 
as belonging to the peace party, and desired to avoid ' house attacking each other as if they were ready to 
coming into personal collisions with gentlemen. tear each other’s eyes out! and yet, while they were 
they wish to bully or to fight, he begged them not to thus assailing each other with the utmost vehemence, 
come to him; there were still a few of the Seminoles | he believed, all the while, their course, in effect, 
left; let them go and show their valor upon them. | tended to the very same point; that was, if the gen- 
He appealed to gentlemen In behalf of the order of |tjeman from Massachusetts was, in the sense charg- 
the house, and in the name of that country for which | ed by his opponent, an abolitionist, (but this Mr. T 
his and their fathers had fought and bled. [A laugh.] | denied). He hoped he should not offend the young 
Could gentlemen laugh at that? If they did, he | gentleman from Virginia if he said that his efforts 
asked if banditti could behave worse? He was entire- | yesterday and the day before—his violent, furious, 
ly serious, and nothing was further from his purpose | and vindictive assault on one so much his senior, and 
than to provoke meriment; jokes were now out of | his readings by the hour from abolition documents, 
time as well as out of place. , wereallsomany more potent instruments in the hands 
Mr. A. went on to argue the necessity of observ- | of. the abolitionists than any thing else on the face of 
ing order. If gentlemen were determined to resist | the globe; it would do more to advance their cause 
the authority of the body, they ought to leave it. He | than any thing that had ever yet been done in this 
alluded to a contest during the called session, ìn | country. The gentleman had told them and told the 
which his life had been in imminent peril from per- | country that they were backed by the mighty power 
sonal violence; and oe the present session, and | of England, and that of all the crowned heads of Eu- 
within a few days, he had been bullied, oe rope; they were all in a general combination to push 
by concert and understanding, by a member who, | on this cause; and, superadded to all, that they had 
he was told, came from Louisiana, and who, ac- the aid of a powerful English party in this country, 
cording to the democratic version coming to his | at the head of which was the venerable gentleman 
seat, told him “he was a d————d coward” and ‘ʻa | from Massachusetts. On this gentleman’s power and 
d————d blackguard,” and that, if he did not be- | abilities he had dwelt in the very highest terms, 
have better, “he would cut his throat from ear to jand had sent forth this from this hall of congress to 
ear.” He would not condescend to either admit/the four winds of heaven. Was any thing, could 
or deny this democratic version. Mr. A. had de-| any thing be better calculated to stir up every aboli- 
clined getting into the difficulty, and gave ger |tionst in the land to fresh activity, and to make him 
tlemen fair notice that he belonged to the peace | feel that now was the accepted time? Had the gen- 
party. If the democracy employed persons to|tleman from Massachusetts been an abolitionist in 
ully members here, he hoped that if any of | the most exceptionable sense of that term, he might 
them came to cut his throat he would make a mis- | have struggled for years, ay till the grave had cover- 


take and cut his own, which would be a great deal | ed him, and not done as much to aid the designs of 


better. [A laugh.]. _ {those men as would be accomplished by these unfor- 
(Mr. Rhett here rose to call Mr. A. to order for ir- | tunate admissions of the Scauleian Rom Virginia. 
relevancy.) _ , i He had told them that there were millions of slaves 
Mr. A. said he was speaking of the disorders of | ready at the the first sound of the tocsin, at the first 
this house, and if there could be a case more directly | gleam of the torch of the incendiary, to leap forth 
relevant to that subject on the face of God Almighty’s | and strike for emancipation, and there was a power- 
globe, he should be glad to hear it. If the democra- | ful army levied in the West Indies, and another in 
cy choose to laugh at these things, let them; he | Canada, ready to aid them. But as to what the gen. 
thought they were better calculated to make a man’s | tleman had said about an English party in this coun- 
blood curdle in his veins. Was a man’s life to be t ; it was a calumny on the people of this union. 
threatened because he endeavored to support the Mr. A. denied it: there was no such British party: 
chair in enforcing the order of a legislative body? | he said it sounded very much like the remnant of an 
But let gentlemen ‘take their course; neither pistols | old stump speech fa laugh] prepared for some ob- 
nor Bowie knives should ever avail to induce him to | scure neighborhood where the people did not read 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the path of his duty. | much; and it put Mr. A. in mind of a speech he had 
If they chose for this to murder him, let him try it:' once heard delivered with great vehemence by a 
“a coward died many deaths, a brave man could die | stump orator in the west before an election, who 
but once.” These frequent scenes of uproar and dis- | when he got down from the stump, said to Mr. A. 
order had operated as impediments, as chevaur de | with a laugh, “did I not put it into them about a Bri- 
frises, in the channel of legislation, and the people ob- | tish party? I know they hate Adams, and I thought 
served and complained of it. that more likely to go down with them than any thing 
Mr. A. said he had a word or two to the aged gen- | else I could say!” Mr. A. had seen the same farce 
le man from Massachusetts and the young gentleman | played off more than once; but it was now most un- 
from Virginia. In offering them he meant no offence. | timely. l 
The gentleman’s locks were bleached by the snows; Mr. A. next proceeded to notice some very extra- 
of four score years; his palsied hand might daily be | ordinary points of coincidence between the aged and 
witnessed by every gentleman who observed him in | venerable gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
his seat, or when addressing the house; his feeble | young gentleman from Virginia. The young gentle- 
step in the streets admonished all who looked upon | man hat charged Mr. A. with being a federalist, 
him that he was near that bourne from which no | and a descendant of the federal] aristocracy; and then 
traveller returns. He could say nothing willingly to | made a great flourish about his own descent from the 
wound the feelings of such a man. And he confessed | old federalists of Virginia, and of his family being 
that it gave him pain to see him bearded and assailed, | associated with the Marshalls. Nay, he had not a 
again and again, irom day to day, by those who were, | relative, living or dead, on the ground or under it, 
in comparison, but beardless boys; nor did it cause | who was not a federalist; and he did not intend to 
him less regret to see that venerable man, when thus | hear them abused here. Here, then, were a couple 
provoked, giving vent to his passions in the maoner | of federalists, whose apparent conflict so completely 
that was too often witnessed here. True, it was: tended one way, that a bystander might suppose it a 
very natural, but yet it was greatly to be regretted. ' sham fight—that they were, in reality, kith and kin 
The gentleman’s indomitable spirit was perfectly | f 
known to those who vexed him, and that no opposi- ' abolition. 
tion could ever swerve him in the least degree, when| {Here some explanations passed, in which Mr. 
he sippar himself to be in the right; and he there- | Wise denied his having ever admitted that he was or 
fore the more regretted to see these boys getting up ever had been himself a federalist. 
and rasping and chafing and bullying him. Yes,| Mr. A. admitted this, but his family were; and 
boys—who were but of yesterday, in comparison to; what was bred in the bone was hard to get out of the 
him, and who were not out of their swaddling clothes | flesh. fA laugh.] All his fathers had lived and 
when that gentleman was serving his country in the | died federalists: he, alone, was a democrat. That cir- 
highest stations. Mr. A. had long known the cha-| cumstance, alone, was enough to subject him to sus- 
racter of the gentleman as a politician; he was among ' picion. He and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
the boldest and most fearless; he never coment under | very often voted together on great national questions; 
a false flag, but swore his heart upon the sleeve for! and he believed they were both what were called 
every daw to pick at.” Mr. A. adverted tothe days ; “Tyler whigs,” and supporters of the present ad- 
in which the gentleman from Massachusetts, the gen- ` ministration. Mr. A. understood such to be the 


and allies, leagued together to help up the cause of 


sentiments of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

and that he was opposed to restricting the veto, 

$ proposed by a distinguished senator in the other 
ouse. 

The gentleman from Virginia was a Tyler whig, 
of course; but Mr. A. must say he thought that he 
had observed of late that the gentleman was shifting 
his sails a little. Probably he perceived that Captain 
Tyler was likely to get nothing more than corporal’s 
guard, and that at the same time he noticed with sa- 
tisfaction the very loving attachment and loyalty 
manifested toward himsel by that modern “demo- 
cracy” which nobody living had so excoriated for 
years as that very gentleman. Oh, if any thing was 
calculated to fill a man’s soul. with disgust, it was to 
see these men, on whom he had once heaped the most 
vituperative epithets that the language afforded, now 
consulting him on all occasions, and ready to fawn 
and lick his very feet! But a whipped cur was ever 
the most fawning dog. 


According to appearances, Mr. A. rather suspected 
that “Captain Tyler” would before very lon Pe left 
even without so much as the corporal’s guard which 
now adhere to him. The country, it would seem, 
was to be divided between a great whig party on the 
one hand, and on the other the old locofoco party 
headed by the gentleman from Virginia. [A laugb.] 
Coming events were said to cast their shadows before; 
and it seemed likely that the redoubtable Captain Ty- 
ler, in attempting to sit upon two stools, would come 
flat on the ground—a fate he well deserved, as every 
traitor did. 

Such being the coincidences between those two 
brother federalists, Mr. A. thought that they ought 
to make up and meet as friends. Indeed, they seem- 
ed made for each other, they were so nearly alike in 
their tempers and passions. Both were of the ge- 
nuine federal stock—both were opposed to abolition 
—and they were pro tempore at least, both suppor- 
ters of the present administration. Clearly, then, 
they ought to shake hands. Te were both ruling 
spirits of disorganization and confusion in this house; 
and they were, in the respect, such a complete match, 
that Mr. A. had more than once remarked that if 
they were put in a bag togetber, and well shaken, 
he did not know which would fall out first. (Laugh- 


ter. 

Having said thus much to the young gentleman from 
Virginia; who he hoped would take no offence at it, 
for he had a terrible horror of coming in contact with 
that gentleman. [Laugh.] 


Mr. Wise. The gentleman can’t offend me. 

Mr. Arnold. I am glad, indeed, to hear that I can’t 
make the gentleman mad. Indeed, I think he is ina 
much better humor to-day that I have seen him fora 
long time. He does not look near so cross and fiery 
as he did yesterday. I am in hopes that the advice 
I have given him has done him good; and were it not 
that “the democracy” have so much stronger F 
tations for him than I can pretend to have, I sb 
realy begin to hope that I had made a convert of 

im. 

Mr. A. said he had pursued a different course from 
that of many of his colleagues on the ap i of peti- 
tions. He felt enmity to none of them. On the con- 
trary, he was actuated by a very friendly feeling, and 
he had wrestled with himself and had tried his best 
to join them—he did not say to satisfy his conscience, 
for, since a certain event, that word had become a 
stink in the land. 

After some remarks in which Mr. A. referred to 
his course at the opening of the preseut session, bis 
endeavors to enforce order and his determination to 
do his opponents ample justice, and the feelings of 
disappointment he had experienced, he said that he 
now wished to address a word to his southern neigh- 
bors and colleagues. It had been a painful thing to 
him to separate from them in relation to the policy 
to be pursued towards enforcing the 21st rule and to- 
wards the right of petition generally. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Underwood) had anticipated 
much of what he had intended to say on that subject, 
and had said it much better than Mr. A. could pre- 
tend to do, and he would take this occasion of render- 
ing his thanks as well to that gentleman as to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia near him (Mr. Botts) for the 
exhibition they had this day made of that rare virtue 
among politicians, moral courage. Yes, it was a 
rare virtue, and the want of it was the test evil 
that had long afflicted the political condition of this 
country. Gentlemen were continually consulting and 
inquiring, and whatever might be their convictions of 
right, would go for nothing unless all their friends 
went with them. If he were asked what was the 
greatest calamity that exhibited itself in our public 
affairs, his answer would be, a want of sufficient mo- 
ral courage in our politicians to do what they saw and 
believed to be right. i f 

He would now address a few words to his friend 
from Virginie, (Mr. Wise). We had now reached a 
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crisis on this matter of petition when one side or the 
other must give way, or the union be dissolved and its 
destruction be followed by all the horrors of civil 
war. What good result could arise from keeping 
open the question on this 21st rule? When a petition 
was sent to a member in that house, no matter how 
much he might disapprove the object prayed for, 
with what reluctance was it that he refused to pre- 
sent the petition, particularly if he was pretty hard 
run in his district, and had been elected but by a 
small majority. 

Mr. A. would take the’ broad ground, and affirm 
that to maintain that the people have no right to pe- 
tition in all cases was tantamount to saying that they 
were not capable of self-government, than which no 
greater heresy could be uttered against the funda- 
mental principles of free democratic government.— 
The people were the rightful sovereigns of the land; 
in their hands were the issues of political life and 
death. To refuse them the right of expressing their 
wishes to their own representatives was rank aristo- 
cracy; it was the doctrine of the few governing the 
many. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Underwood) 
had laid it down as a principle that in a case where 
congress had no right to grant a petition, the petition 
ought not to’be received. Now,the gentleman from 
Kentucky was a cool, deliberate and judicious man, 
and his authority had weight on the one hand, but on 
the other, the gentleman from Massachusetts, whom 
even his opponent from Virginia had admitted to be 
one of the first men of the land, the greatest diplo- 
matist, and the best judge of international law at pre- 
sent living, and whose original intellect, though he 
now approached four score, still sparkled in all its 
brilliancy, and threw its light on every thing he 
touched, this gentleman maintained that the right of 
petition stood on equal ground with the freedom of 
speech and of the press. Who should decide when 
doctors disagreed? Mr. A. confessed that he was 
afraid to vote against the right of petition, because he | 
did not know how soon the south might come here as 
@ petitioner herself. It was a constitutional right, 
and he thought that petitions had better, in all cases, 
be received. He thanked the gentleman from Vir 
ginia (Mr. Botts) for the judicious views he had ex- 
pressed on that subject. 


On this principle the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts had acted, and for this it was proposed to cen- 
sure him. Was it possible that that gentleman could 
desire the dissolution of the union? What conceiva- 
ble motive could he have to attempt such a thing?— 
Standing, as he did, on the verge of the grave, hav- 
ing no expectation of a higher station than he now 
occupied, being past the era of aspiring and grasping 
ambition, his name was all he now possessed, and that 
he wished to leave to his descendants bright and shin- 
ing as the noonday sun. Should he succeed in dis- 
solving or even attempt to dissolve the union of these 
states, he well knew that it must damn his name to 
all posterity; and, instead of going down ina blaze of 
glory, it would sink in darkness, shame and lasting 
contempt. Was it likely that the son of old John 
Adams, that man whose independent mind preferred 
Washington, though a Virginian, as the commander- 
in chief of the armies of the revolution, and whose 
voice had first raised the sound of independence and 
delivered us from a foreign yoke, was it his son who 
would plot treason? No, he never could believe it. 
He had presented this petition because he wanted, as 
the last and most glorious act of a long life, to send 
forth, in these times of general confusion and politi- 
cal degeneracy, a paper with healing in its wings, a 
report directly adverse to the prayer of the petition, 
and which should state in a luminous and convincing 
manner all the strong arguments in favor of union.— | 
Mr. A. wanted to sec such a paper from his hand. If 
it should even squint toward dissolving the union, or 
intermeddling with the question of slavery among the 
states or in the District of Columbia, he should be 
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alsied hand, his bare head, and whitened locks, to 
be rebuked by the speaker, comparatively a mere 
boy, after having been visited with the vituperation 
and vindictive persecution of another, as much a boy 
in comparison. Whata spectacle! Mr. A. turned 
from the thought with loathing and disgust, and so 
would the nation. So far from.helping the cause of 
the south, it would kindle up against her a blaze high 
asthe very heavens. He was against it—utterly 
and totally against it—from principle and from policy 
too. 

Now, there was a little fact which had come to his 
knowledge, and which he wanted to state on this 
mátter. He was told that the leading man among 
the signers of that treasonable petition was himselfa 
modern loco foco, a Van Buren man, who ran on the 
loco foco ticket as a candidate for the senate of Mas- 
sachusetts. The man was a disunionist, and that very 
fact probably had constituted one of the reasons why 
the whigs refused to receive him. This fact showed 
the villainy of the farce which it was here attempted 
to play. Who were the men that were thirsting for 
the blood of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
crying out ‘crucify, crucify?” They were the poli- 
tical associates of the very man who had headed this 

etition. Who was he? His name was Nathan 
Webster; no relation of Daniel, although as to Daniel 
himself Mr. A. did not know exactly how he was now 
figuring before the nation. He greatly feared that 
he would turn out a real New Hampshire man, and 
that was but another name for aman who loved office 
more than he loved his country. Daniel, however, 
had at least this praise, that he had never set himself 
against this union. And now what was the house 
going todo? To punish the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for presenting here a petition which their 
own political friends had sent to him. Was this a 
proof that he wanted the union dissolved? If it prov- 
ed any thing, it proved that the political friends of 
gentlemen here were enemies of the union. Al the 
gentleman from Massachusetts desired was to have 
an opportunity of replying to these petitioners, and, 
if he once got that opportunity, Mr. rnold would be- 
come security that Mr. Nathan Webster would ne- 
ver send another such petition here. 


What a farce was this whole matter of the 21st 
rule! What a perfect failure? The house had been 
more perplexed with it than it would have been with- 
out it, because, from the nature of the case, no rule 
could be adopted that would not have that effect. | 
Gentlemen might as well attempt to dam up the, 
waters of the Niagara as to aiempi to stay this right 
of petition. And, after all, what had the south gain- 
ed by this rule? Its only effect was to combine 
with abolitionists all the multitudes who contend for 
the right of petition. It gained them converts by the 
hundred, by the thousand. It exasperated the minds 
of the people, disgusted them with their government, 
made them care less and less for the union, and pre- 
pared them for its dissolution. The free states had 
now a majority of forty-four in that house, Under 
the new census they would have fifty-three. The 
cause of the slaveholding states was getting weaker 
and weaker, and what were they to do. Gentlemen 
etal to them that they must rely on the modern 

emocracy of the north. God deliver them from 
such an alliance! A gentleman from N. Hampshire 
had called that state the Switzerland of America, and 
he spoke truly, for her inhabitants were Swiss. [A 
laugh.) They always fought for those who paid 
most. There was but one way to keep their friend- 
ship, and that was to bait them well with offices. 
Those who depend on such allies, trusted to a broken 
staff, they trod upon ground covered with deceitful 
ashes. As soon asthe south should attempt to do 
justice between man and man, these mercenary 
Swiss would instantly desert them; ay, and would 
be ready to turn round and aid the blacks in cutting 
their throats. 

Mr. A. was ready to concede the right of petition, 


reatly disappointed and astonished. But he should | but he would never yield the right to interfere with 
ke to see in letters of living light, from the able pen | slavery within the states, where it had been recog- 


of that vencrable patriot, an argument for the perpe-! nised by the constitution. This had been done in three 


tuity of this union. Such a paper he should be ready 
to esteem next tothat farewell address which had 
been read on the present occasion; and sure he was 
that, when that paper should be submitted to the 
public eye, all doubts as to the purity and patriotism 
of its author would forever oan and he would stand 
before this nation and before all posterity as a patri- 
ot alone. 

But, for the crime of presenting a petition with 
such an object in view, the house was to put on re- 
cord against him a charge of aiding in high treason, 
and. in suborning the members of that honse to the 
com mission of perjury; and he was to consider it as a 
great favor that the house did not expel him, but con- 
tented itself with giving him areprimand. Mr. A. 
should like to witness the spectacle. He should like 
to see that gentleman standing at the bar, with his 


distinct articles of that sacred covenant. The south 
i stood upon her rights, and insisted upon being let 
| alone. i 
alone.” If they had a cancer which was eating into 
their vitals, they did not want the northern probe 
rudely thrust in to take what little life they had left. 
All such interference only riveted the chains of the 
slave. The north might enrich their fields with 
blood and consume their dwellings with conflagra- 
tion, but forcible emancipation never would be sub- 
mitted to so long as life and breath remained. A 
political and civil equality between whites and blacks 
never could be established in those states. The 
thought of it was vain; slavery was their misfortune, 
not their crime. It was here, and how was it to be 
gotten rid of? The northern remedies were worse 


than the disease. Did gentlemen suppose that south- 


ern men would ever suffer their daughters to be the 
associates of Quashipompo or enter into alliance 
with negro husbands? Did they themselves desire to 
sit in this house cheek-by-jow! with a woolly headed 
member, who need no musk to give him perfume? 
He had confidence in his northern brethren; he could 
not believe that they wanted to invade the south and 
help the slaves to cut the throats of their wives and 
children. They could not desire to see the flames of 
their habitations quenched by human blood. 


His friend before him, (Mr. Slade), was said to be 
an abolitionist; but he had lived six months in the 
same house with him, ten years ago, and had been 
on familiar terms with him, and had never heard the 
subject of abolition mentioned. Would that man 
lend his aid in effecting such a result? No: it was con- 
trary to the Christiain religion—it was against all 
the better feelings of our nature. The pretext for 
opposing slavery was a Christian feeling of humani- 
ty; and could humanity, could Christianity, lead men 
to abet insurrection, devastation and bloodshed? Mr. 
A. had supported a northern president, and that when 
the billows of Jacksonism were rolling in a flood 
over the land. He had voted for a Massachusetts 
man in spite of every thing; and now he turned to 
the north, and said to the northern brethren, ‘Let us 
alone,” He was willing to receive their petitions 
under the constitution: they must be willing to sur 
render up fugitive slaves, and to resist a servile war, 
under the provisions of the same sacred instrument. 

And now he would add one word to his southern 
friends. He would ask them what the south had to 
rely on if the union were dissolved? Suppose the 
dissolution could be peaceably effected, (if that did 
involve a contradiction in terms), what had the 
south to depend upon? All the crowned heads were 
against her. A million of slaves were ready to raise, 
and tap for freedom at the first tap of the drum.— 
Were they to cut loose from their friends at the north, 
(friends they ought to be, and without them the 
south had no friends), whither were they to Jook for 
protection? How were they to sustain an assault 
from England or France, with that cancer at their 
vitals? The more the south reflected, the more clear- 
ly she must see that she had a deep and vital interest 
in maintaining the union. 

Mr. A. had been gratified to hear the farewell ad- 
dress of the father of his country read in that hall. 
He loved to hear it. He ever made Washington his 
model, considering as he did that purity and integrity 
were the two leading virtues of his character, and 
he had ever believed that purity and integrity were 
above wisdom and tact. 


The young gentleman from Virginia had told the 
house that he was not descended from the aristocra- 
cy of the land; neither was Mr. A. As a celebrat- 
ed democratic orator in a certain western legislature 
had said when defending Captain Tyler, “he was 
descended from the Pilgrim family that landed on 
Plymouth Rock in the Old Dominion, commonly call- 
ed the state of Virginia.” His father had been no 
federalist but a Jeffersonian democrat. He would 
as lief have been called a mad dog as called a fede- 
ralist. At the very sound of the word he laid his 
hand on his broad axe. He must say that he thought 
his young friend had been particularly unfortunate 
as a friend to the philosopher of Monticello in allud- 
ing to his ‘domestic relations.” None were without 
their foibles, and Mr. Jefferson had his; but no friend 
of his memory acted prudently in referring to that 
part of his character. Mr. A. here-related some 
anecdotes of his own early history, illustrative 
of his father’s attachment to Mr. Jefferson's fame; 
and then related the particulars of a visit he had 
made to Mount Vernon, the feelings of solemn vene- 
ration with which he had been led through apart- 
ments once familiar to General Washington, and the 
effect of a solitary visit to his tomb, where Mr. A. 
had solemnly vowed, in the presence of God and of 
the ashes of that departed sage and hero, to make 
his principles the guide of his life. Nor had he ever 
broken his vow. He afterwards made a similar visit 
to Monticello, and, in inquiring in the vicinity as to 
the private character and deportment of Mr. Jeffers 
son, had become abundantly satisfied that the lovers 


f they were joined to their idols, let them | of his fame would do prudently in never alluding 


again to his “domestic relations.” 

This led him to speak of the condition of Virginia, 
‘which he compared to the ruins of ancient Thebes, 
on which nothing was tobe seen but re, orthe 

| carrion crow, and at whose base no inhabitants were to 
i be found but the fox and the jackall. She could boast 
| of having given birth to some of the test of man- 
' kind. Her’s were the names of Washington, and 
| Jefferson, and Madison, and Marshall, but there, with 
a few bright exceptions, her boast must for the pre- 
' sent stop. 
! Before he resumed his seat, he must be allowed 
one word to his young friend from. Virginia. That 
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ntleman was quite ferocious towards abolitionists, 

ut who were his own allies at this moment in the 
other end of the capitol 
- In Ohio, there had once been a man who was fa- 
miliarly called Ben Tappan, a brother to the great 
abolitionist of that name in the north—to that Ar- 
thur Tappan who had, by the power of his money, 
recently gotten up an abolition convention and nomi- 
nated a governor, president, and vice president, and 
had appointed emissaries to advise the ne of the 
south to run away, burn their masters’ houses, and 
cut their throats. Now, with regard to this Benja- 
main Tappan, with whom the gentleman was now in 
intimate alliance, it was very commonly said, and 
universally believed in Ohio, that he had openly de- 
clared that if he stood on the northern bank of the 
Ohio and saw across the river the slaves burning the 
plantations and cutting the throats of women and 
children, he would fold his arms, and not lifta finger 
to stop the massacre; and that if his son attempted 
to go to the rescue of the unfortunate whites he 
would disinherit him. And yet a man, who could 
act in concert with a blood thirsty wretch like this, 
could get up here and lecture that house on abolition; 
and if men pani the south would not agree with him, 
and go the entire length that he did, they were to be 
denounced. by some Clement C. Clay, or by the gen- 
tleman himself, as abolitionists; while, at the same 
moment, he could take to his bosom one who had 
avowed feelings so odious and damnable! 

Mr. A. here alluding to the Jate hour and the fati- 
gued condition of the house, said that he thought 
it quite time to close this debate, and with a view to 
do so, he would move to lay the whole subject on the 
table, 

At this moment many gentlemen rose to their feet 
desirous to address the chair, and the remonstrances 
were so loud and numerous that Mr. A. said that he 
would not set himself up in opposition to the wishes 
of the house, and should not, therefore, insist. upon 
nian the speaker gave the floor to 

the spea ve the floor 

‘ sii ho wedl intoa statement A ve ie 
lating to the obnoxious petition presented by Mr. 
aia on which all the poe difficulties had 
arisen. He gave a history of the rise aud progress 
of the idea of dissolving the union, beginning with 
the various threats from the southern portion of the 
union—from those opposed to a tariff, from the nul- 
lification party, &c. This petition was from his own 
native town, Haverhill, and he felt much surprised 

and distressed at the circumstance. 

Mr. S. then went intoa vigorous reply to Mr. 
Wise, and eloquently defended his venerated colleague 
(Mr. Adams) trom the numerous violent charges made 
er him in the long speech of the gentleman from 

irginia. 


r. Thompson, of Indiana, rose and said he thought 
this debate had proceeded far enough, and that 
no pood end could be obtained by letting ìt go on; 
he therefore moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. 

After several motions for calls of the house yeas 
and nays, and motion to adjourn, the house, at seven 
o'clock, adjourned. 

Frmay, Jaw. 28. Mr. Marshall having appealed 
to Mr. T to withdraw his motion, and pro- 
mised to renew it if withdrawn, Mr. T. thereupon 

ithdrew it. 

"Mr. Marshall said he had risen for the purpose 
of endeavoring, at least, to extricate the proposition 
he had offered to the house from all those matters 
extraneous to it which had so or been at- 
tempted to be connected with it, as wel by those 
who were its avowed enemies, as by those who had 
professed, in argument, to be its friends. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, and those who had ad- 
dressed the house in his defence, had pressed on its 
consideration the situation in which he was placed 
before this house, by the cha said to be contain- 
ed in the resolutions Mr. M. had had the honor to 
propose. But it ought to be remembered that there 
was another trial yet to come; before the tribunal of 
lic opinion, in which Mr. M. must appear as the 
accused patty. He had been well aware of the past 
services, of the weight of character, of the dignity, 
of the learning, and of the important position of the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts in that 
house and before the world. He well knew that that 
gentleman was infinitely distant from him in age, re- 
putation, and personal importance and standing before 
that house; yet, notwithstanding all this, operated 
upon as he was motives which he considered ade- 
quate, he hac deliberately chosen the course he had 
ursaed, under all the circumstances which attended 
t. Mr. Underwood had accused Mr. M. of having 
charged the gentleman from Mass. with subornation 
of perjury and with high treason. How was it 
sible but that even the most cursory and hasty read» 
ing of the resolutions he had offered was not of itself 


sufficient to show to any man that they contained no 
such charge against the member from Massachusetts? 
He should not abuse the patience of the house by in- 
troducing what was irrelevant to the subject; but, be- 
fore he came to what was the real question, he must 
be permitted to take some little notice of what had 
yesterday fallen from his friend from Virginia, 
over the way, (Mr. Wise.) He entertained the high- 
est personal respect for that gentleman, but he differ- 
ed from him politically as widely asdo the poles, and 
he would be the last to allow his views on the present 
subject to go before the country on the grounds on 
which they had been placed by that gentleman. 

Mr. Wise interposed, and said that he never had 
advocated, or meant in any sense to advocate, the re- 
solutions offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. M.) In what he had said yesterday and the day 
before, he had spoken on the question of printing 
them, and of printing alone—not to advocate the re- 
solutions, but to excuse himself from voting on the 
case of the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Kentucky, need not premise his 
speech by disavowing his willingness to have his pro- 
position to reston any grounds taken by Mr. W., for 
he had not intended that what he said on that occa- 
sion should be understood as having anything to do 
with it whatever. 


Mr. Marshall resumed. He was glad to hear this 
disavowal on the part of his friend, and was very 
thankful that the fact stood as it did; for, had the 

entleman indeed intended his speech as friendly to 
‘Mr. M’s proposition, he should have been tempted to 
exclaim, in the words of the Spanish proverb, “God 
deliver me from my friends, and I wil) take care of 
my enemies.” Mr. M. had read the report of the 
gentleman’s speech with great attention. Should he, 
in the process of condensation, reduce the speech of 
the gentleman to the form of distinct resolutions, 
they would amount to about these: 1, Resolved, That 
the existence of slavery as an institution is essential 
to the preservation of Jiberty and equality. [A 
laugh.] 2. Resolved, That there has been, from the 
very foundation of this government, an English anti- 
American party, led and headed by the house of 
Braintree, its object being to bring back this country 
under the dominion of England, and that this is north- 
ern policy and northern principle. 3. Resolved, That 
this faction was once crushed by Mr. Jefferson; that, 
having afterwards somewhat revived, it was again 
crushed by Gen. Jackson; but that it still retaining 
the principle of vitality, and now appearing again 
under the gentleman from Massachusetts, it will 
again be crushed, if the whole south will unite and 
rally against the entire north, in this attack against 
liberty and equality, and in favor of England, Jed on 
by John Tyler. 4. Resolved, That one of the schemes 
of this pee party, to destroy this confederacy, is 
to establish a tariff, Teea English commerce 1s to 
he curtailed, by which a threatening rival to her is to 
be raised up in the north—the right arm of England, 
viz. her manufacturing industry, and the power of 
her machinery, is to be palsied, and the north to be 
put up in her room, as the great customer, not only 
of our own country, but of the rest of the world.— 
And this is to be the mcans by which England is to be 
conctliated, and with her consequent aid this union is 
to be dissolved! [Loud laughter.) 

Now, against both this last statement of fact, and 
the dip | founded upon it, Mr. M. begged leave 
to enter his dissent. Of all the objects Mr. M. might 
or might not have had in view in offering the resolu- 
tions which he had submitted to the house, the very 
last was to revive here, and at a time like this, the 
bitter and envenomed animosities of 180]. Those 
unhappy enmities grew out of a state of the world 
and of the politics of this country which existed no 
longer, and never could exist again. 

He entered his unqualified denial that the federal- 
ists whatever might have been their mistakes had 
been traitors to the country. Friends of England, to 
the injury or dishonor of their own country, they ne- 
ver were. In the then existing state of the world, 
when the balance of power in Europe was violently 
and dangerously disturbed, when one vast military 

wer was rising over the subjected and affrighted 
ingdoms around, and when one gigantic and com- 
manding mind was wielding that entire mass of mili- 
tary force with as much ease as if it were a willow 
wand, those men believed that it was not for the U. 
States to abandon her neutral position, and help in 
assailing that power whose navy alone Merat the 
establishment of a despotism such as none of the 
Cæsars ever equalled in power, and which would ve- 
ry speedily have overshadowed the world. This had 
been their honest belief; but public opinion condemn- 

ed it. If Alex. Hamilton who had enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Washington and had ealered his family at 


pos- | 19 years of age and had been appointed by him se- 


cond in command, had treason in bis heart, it would 
be hard to convince him of it. His positions in re- 
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gard to a navy, to a bank of the United States and 
other kindred measures were formed in the school of 
that slaveholder whose sacred dust now reposed on the 
banks of the Potomac. 

Mr. M. said he had not brought forward the mea- 
sure proposed in the resolutions he had offered as be- 
ing peculiarly a southern measure—neither had he 
proposed it as peculiarly a northern measure. Ithad 
not heen he Sed as a sectional measure in any 
sense, but purely as an American measure—as a test 
of how much American feeling existed in that body, 
and as affording to all who were actuated by it an 
opportunity of subscribing hereto what he deemed 
the true doctrine of the constitution, in which all 
good and true hearted patriots could unite, and which 
tended to secure the peace and happiness of this 
country. 

Thus much for what might be considered as im 
some sort foreign to the subject immediately before 
the house. He came now to the matter in hand. 

And first he had a word to say on the nature of 
the defence which had been here set up. 

The defence had been made that the true design of 
the movement had been, that Mr. dams mighi hara 
an opportunity to seal the lips of the petitioners by a 
triumphant report against them. This had, in sub- 
stance, been the defence set up, not by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, but by the ablest of his adə 
vocates. Now, if that defence had been urged be- 
fore this house by the accused himself, if he had so 
much as breathed such a wish as had been ascribed 
to him by his eloquent champion from Virginia, (Mr. 
Botts), it would have had such an effect on the feel- 
ings of Mr. M. as might possibly have prevailed with 
him at once to withdraw his resolutions. But Mr. 
M. could not consent to overlook the defence set up 
by the gentleman himself, and be thus turned over to 
the defences advanced for him by others. Whathad 
the gentleman said? As to what he might have ut- 
tered in the irritation of the moment against Mr. M. 
himself, it had gone by; his mind was occupied 
things so much higher, and in which he felt so mu 
deeper interest, that things of this kind could make 
but little impression upon him. And, although the 
judgment of the gentleman from Massachusetts could 
fot but have great weight in that house; and although 
the gentleman had denounced Mr. M. as not 
ed of mind enough to judge of the meaning of the 
constitution, or to comprehend the nature of the 
crime of high treason, and as one who had suffered so 
deeply from habits of intemperance that it would take 
him three years to recover sufficiently to be fit to go 
to a law school; and though the gentleman had said 
that Mr. M. had admitted to him in private conver- 
sation as justly complaining of oppression under a re- 
fusal to receive their petitions— 

Mr. Adams observed that what he had said was, 
that the gentleman from Kentucky had admitted to 
him, in private conversation, that he was a friend to 
the right of petition, and believed abolition petitions 
ought to be received. 


Mr. Marshall expressed himself as happy in being 
thus corrected. It was true that he had taken the 
und that abolition memorials ought to be received, 
ut not as a matter of right, but purely as a matter 
of expediency. He still thought so; he believed it 
would be expedient to repeal the 2] st rule, to receive 
all those memorials, and to refer them to a select 
committee, with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
at its head, that he might have an opportunity of tel- 
ling that house, the south, and the world, what it was 
that northern men really thought on that subject, and 
what they would be at. 

But to proceed, Mr. M. had been actuated in this 
whole proceeding by no personal feeling hostile to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts; and if that gen- 
tleman thought, by those irritating taunts which no 
man better understood than himself, to sting Mir. M. 
into a want of propriety in his deportment in that 
hall, he misunderstood the character of the man, iv- 
temperate as he might deem him to be. 

The petition which had given rise to this proceed- 
ing was now on the table of the house. It prayed the 
national legislature to take the preliminary steps to 
a dissolution of this union. What was the defence 
which had been set up for such a document? Two 
points had been made: first, the gentleman insisted 
upon the right of these roe to do this thing. 
And then, in the second place, that this right was nu- 
gatory and of no value unless they might petition 
congress to effect such dissolution. What did this 
argument prove? That the American government 
cannot be abolished by the American people without 
their asking congress to do it. This was the body 
which must destroy the union, if it was to destroy it 
atall. So much as to the matter of right. 

And then the gentleman, as the next step of his ar 
gument, has gone on to enumerate the grievances 
which led these people to desire a dissolution of the 
union, and the grievances were almost without num- 
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ber. Mr. M. would go over a few of the heads of , because the memorial asks for a peaceable dissolution 


complaint, by way of contrast to the statement made 
by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Botts), as to 
the object and motive of the gentleman in bringin 
that petition into this house. The gentleman ha 
taken the position that that portion of the union from 
which Mr. M. came were trying, with all the influ- 
ence they could exert, to effect a repeal of the act of 
habeas corpus, and of the trial by jury; that they 
were industriously endeavoring to extend the exis- 
tence of slavery over the free states; that they sought 
to involve this country in a war with Great Britain, 
with a view to restore the African slave-trade, and 
to fix it upon these states forever; and that the pro- 
ject of the secretary of the navy for the establishment 
of a home squadron had for its real object, not the 
defence of the country, but the protection of the 
slave trade. And then, after enumerating all these 
different grounds of grievance, the gentleman had 
warned the house that he should go home to his peo- 
ple, and say to them that it was time to take the 
alarm; that he would give them the alarm, and that 
he had introduced this petition for the very purpose 
of exciting alarm. 

Mr. Adams denied that he had said this, or anything 
like it. What he had said was, that he had presen 
the petition because he considered it his duty. 

r. Marshall, in reply, appealed to the report of 
Mr. Adams’ speech. He was asked from what paper 
be read. He replied, it was a report in the National 
Intelligencer, given by one of the regular reporters 
of that establishment in this house. Mr. M. read ex- 
tensively from the report, aap M that thus the 
gentleman’s language had gone forth to the world; 
and, after he had stated these heads of grievance, he 
had concluded by giving a pledge that he would show 
the truth of all this. 

(Mr. Adams. And I intend to show it.] 

Now, Mr. M. was not going to enter into this de- 
tail of grievances; it ‘was not his purpose-to discuss 
them with the gentleman from Mass. Neither should 


be discuss the right of Great Britain to search ves- |3 


sels wherever she found them, under the pretence of 
suppressing the slave trade. 
Mr. Adams. You had better not] 

Neither should he discuss the propriety or neces- 
sity of the home squadron, or enter upon the ques- 
tion whether such a defence was a grievance to the 
north. Mr. M. had adverted to this list of grievances 
merely to show what ground had actually been taken 
by the gentleman himself in his defence. He had 
undertaken to make out a case of such grievous op- 
pression and tyranny, exercised by the government 
upon him and his, that if ever a case would justify 
an outraged people in going into a state of revolution, 
and bursting the bands of society, this case was one; 
and the gentleman insisted that he had done it. The 
right of petition was gone; and the action of congress, 
in preparing for a dissolution of the union, was the 
only means by which the sacred and eternal rights 
of his constituents could be carried out into effect. 
The gentleman had avowed that he had brought this 
petition forward in order to give those constituents 
the alarm, and to afford them needed information. 
Still, however, the gentleman had further declared 
that he should not at present advise an actual disso- 
lution of the union—no—not yet—not yet; but it 
was coming—it was approaching. 

Mr. M. now replied in extenso to the grounds of 
defence taken in behalf of Mr. Adams by Mr. Botts, 
and believed that, to allow Mr. Adams to prepare a 
report to allay the discontent and quiet the minds of 
his constituents, would be to allay agitation with a 
vengeance. He next replied to the grounds taken b 
Mr. Saltonstall, and scouted the idea of being intimi- 
dated by the fact of the venerable gentleman’s being 
a direct descendant of one of the forty regicides that 
had brought Charles the First to the block. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts told me that I 
was not able to comprehend the right of the citizen; 
that I knew nothing of the constitution of my own 
country, or of the liberties and franchises which that 
instrument was made to protect, and that the resolu- 
tions I have offered here indicate such ignorance. 1 
listened, tuo, to what my colleagues said about the 
charge of high treason which these resolutions in- 
volved. Will the house bear with me so far as to 
allow me to read the passage with which it was my 
desire to preface the resolutions I have offered? 

(Mr. M. here read the preface of his resolutions. ] 

Now, it is not here said that the drawing up of this 
petition is an act of treason; nor that the offering of 
the petition here is treason; nor even that the enact- 
ing of the statute for which the petition prays would 
be treason; but it declares that the executing of those 
statutes, in the actual dissolution of the union, would 
necessarily be attended by the commission of treason. 

Mr. Adams. That begs the question. 

r. M. I beg nothing of you, sir; nothing. But 
I am told that I must correct the position here taken, 


of the union. A peaceable dissolution of the union! 
It cannot be. Before the bonds are broken, war must 
be made. Jt willbe made for the union on one side, 
and against it on the other; and making war against 
the government is treason. A peaceable dissolution! 
How will you go about it? The petition implies, and 
the gentleman maintains, that it can be done only by 
congress. You may dissolve the union. God, in his 
mercy, forefend that you ever should; but you will 
never do it but by force. Never; never. I say that 
the very idea of executing an act of congress provid- 
ing for such a purpose, could the day ever arrive 
when such an act should pass, does involve treason, 
because it could not be executed but by force of arms. 
And that the very passage of the act does involve 
perjury, because we have sworn to support the con- 
stitution. Suppose we doso much violence to our 
imaginations as to conceive that such an act has been 
ed, how will it work? It will come to Kentucky, 
and it will tell the people of that state that there is 
no United States—no American constitution; that 
there is no federal government, and no state govern- 
ment; that society is resolved into its original ele- 
ments. I say there are no state governments, be- 
cause if the federal government is destroyed there is 
no longer any government armed with the attributes 
of sovereignty. The state governments cannot make 
peace or war; they cannot own a navy; they cannot 
coin money—I mean good money—and therefore I 
say the dissolution of the union dissolves the state 
vernments. And will any gentleman tell me that, 
in a juncture like this, under an attempt to dissolve 
the national compact and throw all civil and social 
ties to the elements of Heaven, that I who have 
sworn again and again to support the federal consti- 
tution will have no right to draw the sword? Will 
any man that knows Kentucky believe that Kentucky 
wil] not do it? Most assuredly she will. 


It is seldom worth while to discuss a mere abstract 
Lal gi but when you come tosuch a proposition 
the right to dissolve this union, the proposition is 
abstract no longer; it becomes practical and moment- 
ous in the highest degree. Dissolve the union! And 
then tell me that this can be done without force! that 
it is all to be effected under the mild, the bland, the 
acific, the amiable reasoning of the gentleman from 
assachusetts: No, sir; it never can, it never will be 
so effected. Come that day when it will, it will be 
bloody, it will be horrible. 
If I wander from the subject, I wander from it in 
poan of the gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
as led the way. That gentleman objects to his tri- 
ers. He tells us that gentlemen from the south are 
not competent to try him on the charge of bringing 
forward a proposition to dissolve this union. The 
south may well thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. It isa glorious compliment he has paid her.— 
According to the gentleman, northern men are fit; 
they can judge, having no such bias in their way.— 
Will northern gentlemen here acquiesce in that state- 
ment? When the question comes, is such a course 
worthy of censure? will northern gentlemen here de- 
clare that it is not censurable? Will they endorse 
this petition, and the reasoning by which it is sustain- 
ed? Will they tell the American people that the 
people of Massachusetts have a right to dissolve their 
union? That to pray for such dissolution is justifia- 
ble, and that they are ready to endorse the move- 
ment? Qh, sir, if they will, how a few years must 
have changed them; how must Massachusetts herself 
have changed since the memorable era of 1798, when 
the south were ready to dissolve the union and Mas- 


y | sachusetts was first among the champions to defend 


it! Do gentlemen recollect the short and pithy 
answer given by her to the resolutions of 1798, and 
which extorted from James Madison his famous re- 

rt, as the means of extracting the dagger which 

assachusetts had plunged into the vitals of his 
southern feeling? On all the great points of our glo- 
rious constitution she was then as sound as a roach. 
How has she changed? When the question to he de- 
cided shall be, has a portion of the people of the 
United States a right to abolish the constitution and 
union of the United States, and is congress a neces- 
sary organ to effect that purpose, so that without its 
action the right is nugatory, will Massachusetts be 
found voting ay while the south votes no? 

Ah! but there’s a reason for it. It is the detesta- 
tion of the south to abolition that makes her a union- 
ist. And it is the love of the north for abolition that 
has brought her in favor of dissolution. The north 
has vowed that slavery shall cease, and she resorts to 
dissolution as the means to effect it, while the south 
is equally resolved that slavery shall be maintained, 
and therefore she rallies under the constitution to 
support it: and my colleague over the way (Mr. Un- 
derwood) declares that if the union is dissolved slave- 
ty will be abolished. So far he and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts perfectly agree. Now all know, 


or may know, who can read, that the institution of 
slavery is guarantied by the constitution, ané@ placed 
exclusively under the contro] of the states. And all 
who know the facts of the case know that the people 
of the south are falsely charged, when they are, ac- 
cused of attempting to introduce slavery into the free 
states. Noman doubts that slavery is guarded by 
the present constitution. Massachusetts herself does 
not doubt it; and, therefore, seeking its abolition, she 
looks to a dissolution of the union; and my colleague 
agrees with her that such dissolution is the surest 
means of abolishing slavery. I do, in my soul, be- 
lieve that if the gentleman from Massachusetts him- 
self, instead of looking into books, could travel among 
us, and look at facts as they exist; if he would see 
with his own eyes, and not with his learning, he 
would at once be induced to depart from his plan. 
Mr. Adams! Not an inch. 


Mr. Marshall resumed. It is the gentleman’s pri- 
vilege to interrupt and to insult every man on this 
floor; it is his privilege, and I accord it to him free- 
ly. But slavery, it seems, is to be abolished if the 
union is dissolved, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts says; therefore, dissolve the union; and that, 
therefore, it is that those whom he represents say so 
too; and these are the men in whose ears he is to 
sound the tocsin of alarm, and whom he avows it is 
his intention to rouse. 


Abolish slavery—and how? Why, according to 
my colleague, it is to be done by all the negroes run- 
ning away to Ohio, and some of them through Ohio 
into Canada. 

The blacks are to come forth as the Israelites did 
out of Egypt. I wonder who is to be their Moses? 
Is it the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts? 
A magnificent conception, truly! Abolish slavery! and 
how? Never in that way. 


But the gentleman from Massachusetts does not 
look to this mode of doing the thing; no, he is not quite 
so much of a monomaniac as that. What, then, is 
to be done? Abolished slavery must be; and, in 
order to effect that end, the constitution—that vene- 
rable, that sacred, that holy instrument, whose pow- 
erful arm, whose eternal voices and whose covering 
shield had been hitherto our pride and our safety— 
the constitution, with all the oaths of the north to 
support it, must first be broken down, and then the 
union is to be abolished. And how? By rorce. And 
what next? Why, then the Puritans, the descen- 
dants of the British regicides, who were driven out 
of England by the oppressions and persecutions of the 
English nobility, and the Cavaliers, who were driven 
out by the persecutions of.the Puritans, after both 
had united on this side the water, had buried their 
differences, and had, with their common hands, con- 
structed a new government, united, strengthened, 
cemented together by the shedding of their common 
blood, are once more to be driven asunder, and all 
that fearful strife, which convulsed Europe two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, is once more to affront the 
sun and pollute the blessed light of heaven on the 
soil of these once free and happy states. The de- 
scendants of the regicides, are to invade the south 
and to terminate slavery by the power of the sword. 
I warn gentlemen that when that shall be done, or 
attempted to be done, the Cavalier sword will, as it 
was wont to do, drink blood. 


oe Mr. M. introduced a poetic quotation. ] 

ir, proceeded Mr. M. there is in that region of 
the country a state of society which that gentleman 
cannot alter without involving consequences more 
horrible, more terrific, than he can now conceive. 
That for which they ask involves the utter destruc- 
tion, the obliteration of that race to which he should 
be allied by color, by a common blood, education, 
association, descent, friendship, by near and blessed 
alliance, by descendants, by every indissoluble liga- 
ment that can bind the human heart; or the as cer- 
tain destruction of that very race towards whose libe- 
ration all his efforts are given, and in consummating 
whose deliverance he hopes to close a long and illus- 
trious life in a blaze of glory, which shall rival that 
pure eternal Jight whose halo encircles the name of 
Wilberforce. If that is his hope, it is one that never 
can be fulfilled, because there is no parallel between 
the cases. There is nothing in the enterprise of 
Wilberforce, in the manner in which it was conduct- 
ed, or the consequences which were to follow it, 
which can, for a moment, be likened to that achieve- 
ment which seems the object of this gentleman’s 
ambition. , 


Mr. M. next ridiculed the idea of their being any 
analogy between the proposed amending of the con- 
stitution by Mr. Clay, and the petition to dissolve it as 
presented by Mr. Adams. 

I am myself a whig. Iam not, indeed, a very old 
man; yet it has been my fate to live to see one of 
these two eminent individuals introduce a proposi- 
tion to dissolve the union at one end of the capitol, 
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and the other at the other end! (Laughter, loud and 
long.) -> 

On. sir, “tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon.” If the doctrine is true, then 
these two great political leaders have combined to- 
gether once more; they are in common consultation 
to overthrow the constitution, and I suppose that I, 
as a good whig, am bound to follow them. The 
devil take me if I do. [Convulsions of laughter.} 
That is running the game into the ground with a ven- 
geance. 

I did indeed vote for the repeal of the 2lst rule; 
but since I have seen what is, as I believe, the real 
object of the gentleman from Massachusetts—after 
he has avowed himself to be an alarmist, and his 
friend has warned us to remember that he is a de- 
scendant of an English band of government over- 
throwers—I cannot consent to trust him with any 
thing in which the existence of this government is 
involved; nor shall I act inconsistently. The 21st rule 
still remains in force, and I will not lend the gentle- 
man my aid in surreptitiously getting into this house 
what that rule forbids. 

The gentleman has charged me with being an ene- 
my of the north, and with a purpose to oppose her. 
Mr. M. disavowed every such feeling but claimed to 
be a friend to the north and a friend to Ameri- 
can labor. We are warned not to censure this the 
first proposition ever yet heard in this land to break 
down the fair fabric of the union! What! is it come 
to this! This proposition goes a whole stone's cast 
beyond any thing that the southern nullifiers ever 
dreamed of. It seems that the New England brain, 
wants but a hint straightway to improve on it. The 
convention that sat at Columbia never took the 
ground that congress had power to dissolve the union, 
nor did they so much as pretend that they were them- 
selves overthrowing the constitution. I know what 
they said, though I differed from them then, and shall 
forever differ. They said that they were maintain- 
ing the constitution. They insisted that they had a 
right, though I never could see where they got it 
from, to arrest the execution of what they deemed 
an unconstitutional Jaw, until there was time for the 
voice of all the other states to be heard upon it; but 
they never pretended that their rights were nullified 
unless they could come to a aa and pray this 
body to dissolve the union. If I vote for any such 
measure—for a measure which professess to be pre- 

aratory to it—I am guilty of perjury; for I have 
been sworn, over and over, not to destroy, but to sup- 
port the constitution. The principles of that instrument 
are worthy of my support, and I am bound by my oath 
to uphold it now and forever. 


But we are told that the gentleman is an old man, 
and that therefore we must not’censure him; it would 
be an ungracious act to pass a vote of censure on one 
so vencrable. Are we to treat him as some old im- 
becile, whom it is not worth while to notice? No, 
sir; far from that. His friends have arrayed him in 
every quality that can make a man at once great and 
terrible. They have conceded to his hand every in- 
strument of mighty mischief—gifts of understanding, 
of eloquence, of knowledge, of dignity, of power, to 
move the public mind; and yet, after painting him 
thus, the same gentleman turns round and tells us 
that he is no fit subject for the action of this house. 
Sir, I have listened to that gentleman most attentive. 
ly whenever he has risen to address this house. I 
have placed myself near his seat and listened with 
profound attention to every word which has proceed- 
ed from his venerable lips. I wanted to see what 
was really the course he designed to pursue; for one 
I am convinced. 

If the gentleman’s own declarations and action are 
to be trusted as true exponents of his purpose, his 

urpose is that which is expressed in the petition he 
fas offered; itis the ultimate and utter ruin of south- 
ern institutions; and 1 now call upon northern men to 
say whether these are their serious purposes or not. 
I ask of them to tell me whether these are the views 
of the able and honorable men who represent north- 
ern interests on this floor. Does the north really 
mean this, and do they put this gentleman forward by 
way of fecler, because his age and dignity, and past 
services, and venerable appearance are such as will 
suspend the act of this house to punish him? Do they 
thus seek to escape personal responsibility? When 
the gentleman from Obio (Mr. Giddings) the other 
day shook hands with tears in his eyes with my col- 
league over the way, and my colleague, with scarce 
less emotion, shook hands with him, he talked much 
of friendly understanding and friendly feeling, and | venefits of a trial before his peers upon the charges 
assured my colleague and all southern gentlemen of subornation of perjury and of high treason, be- 
that he had no thought of such a thing as interfering | cause these charges were contained in the proposition 
with slavery within the states where it existed; but) of the gentleman from Kentucky, whatever ingenuity 
he and his friends wanted to be free from the ex- | the gentleman might have used in his remarks to-day 
pense of maintaining it, and he was fast going on to, to explain them away. 
explain himself further, when, at that moment, south- | Amongst other thin 


them not to do so; I implored them to let him talk on. 
The gentleman is a neighbor of mine; we are separa- 
ted but by a narrow river; the views of him and his 
friends are of deep and vital interest to our section 
of the country, and we never were so near getting at 
what those views actually are. I wanted to hear 
him; I wanted to hear what he would say under this 
new born alliance between himself and my colleague. 

This is the first time that any man has been bold 
enough to introduce on this floor a paper proposing a 
dissolution of the union. He ought to be boldly met. 
If we meet him and his proposition with-as decided 
a temper as he himself exhibits; if we rebuke the in- 
famous proposal to us to break our oaths in tones of 
that indignant thunder which it justly merits, it will 
have a healthful effect throughout this land; it will 
zladden the heart and strengthen the hands of every 
loyal true-hearted American citizen, of whom I well 
know there are millions at this day in the north; and 
it will have the novel effect of checking this gentle- 
man and his associates in any further proceedings 
they may now meditate in this line of- policy. 


For all the bitter and envenomed things he hassaid 
against me, I forgive him. He said that I boasted of 
my aristocratic blood. I will not characterize that 
assertion as it deserves. I forgive him that too; and 
oh were it in my power to exorcise from the heart of 
that eminent man that demon of mischief which 
threatens all that is dear to me—if it were possible 
that he could be brought, in any good degree, to re- 
cant what he has here declared—if I could see any 
gleaming of that spirit of pacification, that love for 
the constitution, and that zeal for the union, which 
has here been accorded to him by others—I would 
instantly and joyfully retract all that I have said. 

J am the last man on this carth who would wish to 
strike at that venerable head, whose past history, 
whose advanced age, whose distinguished talents, all 
ee associations plead so strongly to spare the 

ow. 

Mr. Marshall renewed the motion to lay the whole 
subject on the table, at the same time expressing his 
earnest hope that the motion he was thus compelled 
by promise to make would not prevail. 
nd by yeas 96, nays 110, the house refused to lay 
he subject on the table. 

And the question recurring on the substitute amend- 
ment of Mr. Marshall— 

Mr. dams rose and said: 1 have heard it said bya 
person acquainted with Warren Hastings—— 

Mr. Gilmer rose to a point of order. He said that 
he had made four or five efforts to obtain the floor.— 
And all that he desired to know was, whether, before 
the debate closed, he would be entitled by the rule, 
or by parliamentary courtesy, tô say a few words, not 
in relation to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, but that which he (Mr. G.) had himself 
offered? 

The speaker said that unless the whole subject 
should be laid on the table, or the previous question 
should be demanded, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gilmer) would be entitled, by the rule, to close 
the debate: 

Mr. Gilmer explained that he had not risen to any 
point of order in relation to the personal right to the 
tloor of the gentleman from Massachusetts, or with 
any personal or political reference to the subject, so 
far as that gentleman wasconcerned. The point re- 
lated entirely to himself, (Mr. G.) and he begged the 
pardon of the gentleman from Massachusetts for in- 
terrupting him. 

Mr. Adans said there was no occasion to ask his 
pardon for taking the floor from him. He did not fee] 
it as an act of unkindness toward him on the part of 
that gentleman, (Mr. Gilmer). If he (Mr. A.) was 
to answer for one crime, he might as well be called 
to answer for half a dozen, or ten, or twenty. The 
proposition of the gentleman from Virginia was one 
which would materially confine and make more nar- 
row his defence. That charge he should have been 
willing to have met at once. 

Mr. A. alluded to the distress which, he could not 
deny, the propositions, both of the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from Kentucky, had given 
him, and said that the most poignant part of that dis- 
tress arose from the fact that the house would be un- 
der the necessity of consuming a large portion of its 
time in his defence, if he was to be held to answer 
the charges of the gentleman from Kentucky. And 
the first proposition that he should make was, what 
he had already insisted upon, as would appear by the 
journal, namely, that he should be entitled to the 


the gentleman had stated 
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i that, if any body, it was the petitioners; and the gen- 
tleman had made a speech of upwards of two hours 
duration, to prove that he (Mr. A.) was responsible 

| for the very same things as those who had signed the 
petition. He (Mr. M.) had represented him (Mr. 

| A.) in his speech as in favor of the petition, in the 
face of his express declaration to the contrary; had 
not the gentleman from Kentucky logic enough (if he 
had not Jaw) to see that the very proposition that this 
house should instruct the committee to report against 
the petition, was a declaration on the part of this 
house, at the very first instant, that they held nosuch 
opinions; that they disapproved of them; and that 
only in defence of the sacred right of the petitioners 
to present their grievances here, would they answer 
the petition and assign reasons why the prayer of it 
should not be granted. 

He had heard it said by a person acquainted with 
Warren Hastings that when he was brought before 
the judicial tribunals of his country for the commis- 
sion of high crimes, upon the trial which lasted (Mr. 
A. believed) seven years; when the thunders of elo- 
quence of Edmund Burke and Robert Brindley Sheri- 
dan were poured upon his head, he almost thought 
that he was guilty of the crimes with which he had 
been charged, so powerful was the eloquence with 
which he was assailed. The eloquence which the 
gentleman from Kentucky had now exercised per- 
sonally against him, under the profession of having 
no personal feeling, was equal to that of Burke and 
Sheridan combined. But he (Mr. A.) did assure the 
gentleman and the house, that, not for one single in- 
stant, had the idca been impressed upon his mind that 
he was guilty of any part of the charges brought 
against him. Not for one moment had he been driv- 
en from that sense of conscious innocence with which 
he met this charge, coming, as it did, from the most 
extraordinary combination of parties that had ever 
been formed in this house—a combination of a most 
formidable character. What Was that combination? 
It came in the first place from the state of Georgia. 
The first attack upon him here had been from Geor- 
gia whigs. [Mr. A. recapitulated the circumstances 
attending the presentation of the petition and letter 
from Clarkesville, Georgia, so postmarked and mail- 
ed.) Agentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) to 
the opinions expressed by the members from Georgia 
that that petition was a hoax, had added a fact unm 
known to him (Mr. A.) that the petition and letter 
were written on congressional paper. Did the gen 
tleman mean to say that he was privy to the compo- 
sition of these papers? 

Mr. W. C. Johnson said that he had not examined 
the paper, but he had been told that it was the same 
kind—that it was gilt-edged, and that the signatures 
were all in one handwriting. The impression of all 
was that it was a hoax. He had never seen the pa- 
per till he had seen it at the clerk’s desk. The re- 
presentatives from the state of Georgia disclaimed 
any knowledge of it. And if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had taken the same precaution, in re- 
ference to that pctition, as he had done in reference 
to the petition now pending—written home to see if 
the paper was genuine—he would have found out 
whether the signatures were true or not. 


Mr. Adams said he did not feel himself bound to 
send to Georgia todo so. If it wasa hoax, the in- 
jury was the greater to his rights and to the rights of 

is constituents, and the breach of privilege to him 
was greater than if the paper had been genuine. If, 
therefore, the gentleman’s information was correct, 
and if the petition was on congress paper, what was 
the inference? That it was a fabrication on the part 
of some member of the house to draw him (Mr. A.) 
into the difficulty into which he had been brought.— 
It might beso. In the usual simplicity of his heart, 
he had received the paper as a genuine paper, and he 
believed it to be so. 

Mr. Habersham disclaimed any knowledge wheth- 
er the document was on congress paper or not, and 
said that he would disdain, on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues, to say a word in denial of the charge 
or insinuation (which ever it might be) of this kind; 
vet he felt bound to say, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts ought to have known, thathe did know, 
that he had good reason to know, or, at all events, to 
believe, that the pctition caine from no meeting of 
citizens of Habersham county, and must, if it came 
from them at all, have come froma single individual. 
The gentleman must either have disbclieved whathe 
(Mr. H.) had stated to him, or at Jeast have doubted 
the fact. 

Mr. Adams, after protesting against the constant 
interruptions to which he was liable, and recurring 
to the manner in which he had been cut off at the 
very moment he was entering upon his defence, stood 
here, he said, upon the accusation of the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Gilmer), on the one hand, and 
the gentleman from Kentucky on the other, both of 


erp gentlemen rose and stopped him. [| entreated. that it was not him (Mr. A.) that he charged, but |them being apparently anxious to have the question 
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taken; so that if he should be acquitted on the charge 


of the gentleman from Kentucky, there yet remained | 


the other, upon which he was to defend himself, upon 
other grounds, against the gentleman from Virginia. 
Who on this floor could fail to be surprised to see 
the gentlemen from Kentucky and Virginia unit- 
ed together in this purpose of casting censure upon 
him—the gentleman from Kentucky, the head of the 
home squadron, and the gentleman from Virginia the 
head, the nominal head, (from the dignity which he 
exercised as late governor of Virginia), of the Tyler 

arty. There was a coalition for you! [Laughter.] 
Pointed against whom? Against one single individual, 
a member of this house, charged with half a dozen 
capital crimes; and this house was called upon to 
censure him because he had presented a petition.— 
For, come to the real point of the matter, that, and 
that alone for which he had really to answer before 
this house, as he conceived, was for the crime of 
presenting a petition. 

Now in what part of the constitution of the United 
States was this declared to be a crime? He would 
like the gentleman from Kentucky to look into his 
deep researches of law, common or national, and to 
define where the law was which constituted it a crime 
to present a petition, lead to what it might. Where 
was the gentleman’s law? He was a great and pro- 
found lawyer, and he, (Mr. A.) asked him to show 
where he found his law for this? Let him look into 
the constiiution of the United States and show where 
the law was by which he would punish, in any shape 
or form, a member of this house for presenting a pe- 
tition. No; in the first place, the gentleman had made 
the law; he had then gone on and accused an as- 
sociate member of violating that Jaw—to sit as a 
judge upon him, and then to turn executioner. And, 
to crown all, had declared that it was a great mercy 
and favor that the punishment was not much more 
severe. 


Long as the gentleman’s speech had been, under a 
profession of personal explanation, he (Mr. A.) was 
willing he should make another speech as long as 
that to show where he found this law. Was this re- 


publican? Was there a government on the face of 


the earth that would punish a man fora crime, when 
there was no law which constituted that crime? He 
should like to hear the gentleman on that subject.— 
He, (Mr. A.) on the contrary, declared that there 
wasa law expressly against it. There was a pro- 
vision in the constitution of the United States which 
declared that no ex post facto law should be passed; 
and that provision was declared to apply to all cri- 
minal aad penal laws. The provision was the dictate 
of justice and humanity; and he trusted he should 
have the benefit of it before the house came to de- 
cidc upon the question. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. A. repeated, 
had first made the law, had next charged him with 
a violation of that law—(in what Mr. A. must be 
permitted to call blackguard language )—and, in ad- 
dition to this, had proceeded to punish him. We read 
in the scriptures, that when Michael, the Archangel, 
had quarrelled with the devil, (great laughter,] he 
used no railing accusation against him. He advised 
the gentleman, who was so profound a lawycr, to 
read a little of the Bible; and there learn, that if he 
meant to attack a man—to ruin his character, to ruin 
his usefulness to the country, and to deprive him of 
his right as a member of this house—to make it not 
a railing accusation. The gentleman’s accusation 
azainst him, (Mr. A.) in addition to all its other de- 
fects, was a railing accusation. 

He had spoken of the extraordinary position of 
the gentleman from Kentucky combined with the 
chicf of the Tyler party, heretofore called the cor- 

oral’s guard, but who, Mr. A. should think, was the 

eld marshal of the armies of the present administra- 
tion. When he saw that combination in the first ın- 
stance, he could not help asking, What is this? Mise- 
ry, it was said, makes strange bed-fellows. And he 
thought to himself, was the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky in such misery that he was compelled to 
seck such companions? [Laughter.] Then came the 
Georgia whigs, who, after endeavoring to produce 
an impression unfavorable to him for having present- 
ed a petition, on the ground that it was a hoax, and 
had gone on voting against him, for the purpose of 
bringing censure upon him. 

The third part of this combination was a large 

rtion of the Virginia whigs, who were neither 

ylerites nor Kentuckyans. And then, the great 
democracy of the free states—the auxiliaries of the 
«peculiar institutions.” [Laughter.] This was a 
combination of parties he was called to meet in order 
to maintain his right as a member of this house, to 
prescnt petitions complaining of grievances. A very 
strange composition! And already he found that in 
the operation of that great party there was a radical 
difference of opinion on some things extremely im- 
portant and vital in all this controversy between the 


commander-in-chief from Accomac and the admiral to offer them. He wanted the information which 
of the Kentucky squadron from Kentucky. [A they asked for, for the purpose of his defence. He 
laugh.] The gentleman from Accomac, in a five further said, that he should ask for a postponement. 
hours’ speech, had considered this as a question of, He wanted this trial, and those documents for 
abolition from beginning to end. And how did his‘ which he asked; before the house acted upon the re- 


friend, rival and opponent, (for he bore all those‘ solutions. 


characters), brave that most preposterous charge | 
ever made in this house, that all the movements of | 


his, (Mr. A’s) were under English influence. Among 
the beautiful parts of the composition of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, he was happy to find that he 
disclaimed as totally false any such imputation. He 
also thanked him for another part of his speech, for 
every word he had used to show what horrors this 
country in every part would endure in the event of a 
dissolution of the union. And he hoped his southern 
confederates would lay it to their hearts, that they 
should have no more such resolutions as were prepar- 
ed by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Rhett), and kept in his drawer to be presented to this 
house. He should have hoped that, out of mere 
sympathy, the gentleman, if he had thought him, 
(Mr. A.) guilty of the crime of perjury or high trea- 
son, as he would be necessarily included in it, would 
have given him, (Mr. A.) the benefit of his vote 
upon this occasion. [A laugh.] But no, he was a 
part of the party. He now voted that he, (Mr. 
A.) was guilty of subornation of perjury or high 
treason for presenting a petitition exactly agreeing 
with his views! [A laugh.] That gentleman and 
the rest of the representatives from South Carolina— 
that land of nullification against whom Andrew Jack- 
son himself was reduced to the necessity of issuing a 
proclamation threatening them with the second sec- 
tion if they continued in it—here was the whole re- 
presentation from that state ready to endorse the 
charges of the gentleman from Kentucky, of high 
treason because forty-five of his fellow citizens 


the union just as they did! 


He said this was a formidable combination. He 
should certainly belie his feelings if he could say 
that he was indifferent as to what the effect of such 
a combination of parties might be in this house. But, 


as it was concluded, and the house had thought pro- 


per to determine that this proposition should not he 
laid on the table, he was obliged to meet it, and he 
now repeated here, what he was afraid his own coun- 
trymen and constituents would not fully understand, 
that he was not responsible for one moment of the 
time consumed on this subject, in the present condi- 
tion of the country. He would have sat down just 
now, under the heavy weight of the eloquence of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, without asking to say a 
word on this subject, if the house had thought pro- 
per to lay it on the table. He would have rejoiced 
at it, if the house had said they would have nothing 
further to do with this accusation. What was it, af- 
ter all, that the gentlemen from Virginia, Kentucky 
and Georgia were all pushing? It was to make him 
(Mr. A.) sit here, hour after hour, and hear invec- 
tive from the most eloquent members from this house 
—personal invective; and that all their grievancies, 
pu lic and private, were to be detailed here, in the 
ace of the nation, and the time of the country to be 
consumed. He was willing to submit to it, but he had 
thought proper not to be accountable himself for this 
consumption of the time of the house. 
He had demanded, if this house were to act on 
him—on the position assumed that he had been guil- 
ty by act or thought of the charges contained in the 


manded a trial by his peers, as secured to him by the 
constitution of the United States. And he demanded 
now that, before the house came to the final conclu- 
sion on the motives assumed in this charge, they 


the country. It was in the power of the house to 
issue an order to the attorney general of the United 
States to prosecute him for this crime before the 


cured by the constitution of the United States. He 
demanded this still, if the house was to proceed and 
act on the resolutions. They were bound, before 


tablished, and established in the judicial court. The 
house had no right whatever to act without first hav- 
ing established the fact on which they themselves 
undertook to censure him. That was the course pur- 


which he briefly entered. 

But he was going to say, that, after having done 
with that, and if the house thought proper to proceed 
with this matter, he should want to have two or 
three calls made on the departmeats for documents 
and information which would be necessary for his 
defence. He would send a list of the resolutions to 
the chair. 

It was as an accused person before a criminal court 


trying him on this charge that he claimed the right 


thought on the particular point of the dissolution of 


gentleman’s preamble and resolutions—he had de- 


should send him out to be tried before a tribunal of 


proper courts. Then he should have the benefit se- 


they came to any such resolution, to have the act es- 


sued in the case of John Smith; into the particulars of 


The clerk then read the resolutions, as follows: 
Resolved, That the president of the United States be 


| requested to cause to be communicated to this house, if 


not incompatible with the pubhe interest, copies of the 


correspondence between the department of the state and 


the ministers of Great Britain; also with the governor of 
the state of South Carolina and with the late William 


‘Johnson, a judge of the supreme court of the United 


States, relating to an act or acts of the legislature of South 
Carolina. directing the imprisonment of colured persons 
arriving from abroad in the ports of that sta'e; also, of 
the actor acts themselves, and of any official opinions 


given by the said Judge Johnson of the unconstituugnali- 
ty of the said acts. 


Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be requested 
to communicate to this house copies of the proceedings of 
the naval court martial, recently held for the trial of cap- 
tain’ Wiliam Compton Bolton, and of the preceding 
court of inquiry upon whose report the said naval court 
martial wus ordered. Also, copies of all despatches re- 
ceived atthe depurtinent from Isaac Hull, late comman- 
der of the squadron of the United States in the Mediter- 
ranean, reporung the proceedings of that squadron con- 
sequent upon the receipt of a letter or letters by the said 
commander of the squadron from Andrew Stevenson, 
late minister of the United States at the court of Great 
Britain, together with copies of any svei letter or letters. 
Also, copies of all instructions from the navy department 
to the said commander of the squadron, or to his succes- 
sor in the cuinmand, consequent upon and relating to 
these transactions. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this house, if nut incompa- 
tible with the public interest, a copy of any letter or let- 
ters writen by him to Wilham Cost an relating 
to the rule of the house excluding from reception peii- 
tions of any kind from any portion of the people of. 
the United States, or to any agency of the said Willain 
Cost Johnson in the introduction and establishment of 
that rule. 

Re-olved. That the president of the United States be 
requested toinform this house whether he ever authorized 
Heary A. Wise to affirm in his place that he Anew the 
president was in favor of the rules or any rule of the house 
excluding any class of petitions, resolutions, or other pa- 
pers, including resolutivos of state legislatures, trom re- 
ception. 

Mr. Adams continued. He should want the adop- 
tion of all- these resolutions by the house. They 
were alj extremely essential to his defence. But he 
was further going to say that before the house had 
decided to adopt the resolution before them, he should 
insist upon their decision whether they would turn 
him over to the criminal court to establish the facts 
on which this resolution was founded; and then he 
should ask time for the trial to be gone through, 
where he hoped he should be able to stand up and 
defend himself before a jury of his countrymen 
against these enormous charges, and where he hoped 
he should have an impartial trial. If not, if it was 
the pleasure of the house to proceed and to presume 
that he had been guilty of this crime, in order to 
pass this vote of censure on him, then he should have 
nothing but his country to appeal to. And then he 
hoped he should have it in his power to send out to the 
country not only the nature and extent of the accusa- 
tion, but the manner in which it had been conducted 
by this house. 

If he was called to answer the accusation made by 
Mr. Gilmer, of contempt of the house it would occu- 
py much less tine than the other, but still it would 
require spme time—a good deal of time. He hoped 
that members of this house, if they could not be ope- 
rated upon by public considerations, would consider 
what each and every one of themselves would be sub- 
jected to if they undertook to pass a vote of censure 
on one of their members for the act of which he was 
accused—for presenting a petition in this house. He 
hoped the house would take occasion to consult the 
precedents of what had been done heretofore on 
charges of a similar kind. The most apposite case 
of any that existed was that ofa trial for a breach of 
privilege, about four years ago, in this house, upona 
charge of cold-blooded deliberate murder of one of 
the members of this house. He had alluded to that 
case from absolute necessity heretofore. He now 
alluded to it in order that the house, before they 
came to decide on him, would inform themselves 
what were the proceedings in that case; he knew of 
none that so clearly resembied it. 

[Here a message was received from the senate, by 
its secretary, A. Dickens, esq. announcing that that 
body lad rejected the bill from the house repealing 
the bankrupt Jaw}. 

Mr. A. said he hoped this was a good omen for the 
decision of another of the favorite projects of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. (A laugh}. About four 
years ago, he continued, a deliberate cold-blooded 
murder was committed on a member of this housc, 
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of privilege. 
house; which committee, after a reasonable time, 
presented three distinct reports. 

When the house came to make up their minds as 
to, their right and duty to pass a censure upon him, 
he hoped the members would take care to read each 
of these reports, and mark particularly and attentive- 
ly the report of the single member from South Caro- 
lina. He begged leave to ask that a small extract 
from the report of the majority be read; [which was 
accordingly read by the clerk]. 

This first paragraph (continued Mr. A.) establish- 
ed, in the name of the majority of the committee who 
reported these resolutions, that the honse had no 
right to try their members for crimes over which the 
courts had jurisdiction; for it appealed to the very 
amendment of the constitution of which he had 
claimed the benefit in his own case, as a motive and 
reason for them to confine their inquiries exclusively 
to the question of a breach of privilege of the house. 
So far, then, as that would go as a precedent, it es- 
tablished at once the very question, and he presumed 
the house would consider it as a precedent, binding 
on them in this case. 

[The clerk then further read from the report, at the 
request of Mr. A). 

Mr. Wise [the floor having been yielded by Mr. 
A.) said: Now he had an opportunity of saying what 
he had long wished to say. He thanked God that 
there was a large assembly here to hear it. An op- 

ortunity had at length arrived for him to vindicate 
Fimself, now and forever, from the charge of insti- 

ating and advising the duel of Graves and Cilley.— 

he gentleman from Massachusetts had charged him 
with being an instigator and adviser of that duel, and 
of being more guilty than ‘the man who pulled the 
trigger.” He was now calling for the reading of the 
Journal in the case, with the view incidentally of 
convicting him of that charge. He said that he was 
glad to see that the two senators from Kentucky who 
then (at the time of the duel) represented that state, 
were here now present. One of them (Mr. Clay) 
was just sitting immediately behind the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. And he could appeal to them 
as his witnesses, that his advice was not the advice 
relied upon or followed in the preliminaries of that 
duel—it was the advice of another, higher better and 
more distinguished man which was relied on. And 
as to what occurred upon the und, he was there 
an armed second, to guard the life of his friend, with 
written instructions in his pocket. And the only re- 
gret he had was, tbat he was induced to go there, not 
approving the preliminary steps which had been taken 
in that fight. 

Here Mr. Adams interrupted Mr. Wise, and asked 
him to do him the favor of giving him the name of 
his colleague who had told him (Mr. W.) that he had 
heard him (Mr. A.) justify his conduct on the merits 
of the case. l 

Mr. Wise. It was not one oniy, but two colleagues. 

Mr. Adams. I would thank the gentleman for the 
names of both. 

Mr. Wise. Both are present in this hall, he be- 
lieved. One he knew to be present, who told him 
that, at a public meeting at some place, the name of 
which he did not remember, when there was a large 
assemblage of people in Massachusetts, where he had 
been arraigned before the moral people of New Eng- 
land on this charge, that had rested on him ow long 
enough, the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. A). 
vindicated him on the occasion, and pieri himself 
that he (Mr. W.) was innocent of the charge as 
made. Whether this was true or not, he did not 
know. 

Mr. Adams asked for the names. 

Mr. Wise. As to the names, I leave that to the 
gentlemen who gave me the information to rise in 
their places and declare them; as they are present, I 
shall give them the opportunity to disclose the names. 
And for further proof that the gentleman did defend 
me on the floor at that time, and to what extent, he 
(Mr. W.) referred to Gales & Seaton’s report of the 
speech of the gentleman at the time. I refer also to 
the chairman, (Mr. Toucey), who made the majority 
report, and who is not now a member, who, when 
called on to say whether there wasa scintilla of proof 
of any thing dishonorable on my part on the ground, 
promptly and fully declared that there was no such 
conduct. He referred to that man’s feelings, (Mr. 
Toucey’s), who was personally assailed—a man whom 
he thought a victim of consumption, and whose per- 
sonal appearance should have excited sympathy in 
any bosom for his malady—most brutally assailed for 
the “‘sepulchral tones of his voice” by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. Such was the ardor, zeal and 
impetuosity with which-he (Mr. A.) defended him 
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(Mr. W.) on that occasion. He declared again that 
not one only, but two, and he believed three of the 
gentleman’s colleagues, had informed him that he did 
defend him on the occasion of the public meeting re- 
ferred to. And he again declared that he was not 
responsible for the advice on a solitary preliminary 
of the duel, and that he was responible merely for 
being concerned in the duel at all, contrary to his 
own judgment, and for acting on the advice and judg- 
ment of others given to Mr. Graves. 

He said Mr. John J. Crittenden and Mr. Menefee, 
the colleagues of Mr. Graves, were both present on 
the ground as his sub-seconds, with whom he was 
bound and obliged to advise on every question which 
occurred there, and with whom he did advise and 
counsel on every point, and that there was not a sin- 
gle point on which Mr. Crittenden and Mr. Menefee 
differed with him, fg W.) If he was responsible, 
they weregresponsible. Mr. Jones had to go to his 
two sub-seconds, as I had to goto Mr. Crittenden arid 
Mr. Mencfee. 

He was ready to mect his God in that case, so far 
as being responsible for murder, or for instigating the 
duel; though, as far as the sin of duelling was con- 
cerned, he confessed he was not ready to meet Him. 

He would add one word. He believed that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams), at the 
time he defended him (Mr. W.) so strongly, was 
convinced and believed, and is now convinced and 
believes, that he (Mr. W.) was not responsible for 
that duel. He then knew the facts, and he knows 
them now; but from subsequent causes of hostility, 
with malice prepense, and without the fear of God 
before his eyes—[the speaker here called Mr. W. to 
order, but he concluded the sentence]—or any re- 
gard to truth in his heart, he seeks every occasion to 
reiterate the charge. 

Mr. Adams. Amiable discourse towards a crimi- 
nal on trial! He called on his sili eh to say if 
they had ever said to the gentleman from Virginia 
that they had heard him (Mr. A.) defend Mr. W. on 
the merits of that duel before any assembly of that 
kind. He called on them to appear, since the gen- 
tleman from Virginia did not choose to name them. 

He had referred to this matter of the duel solely in 
order to show precedents for the conduct of this 
house, that this house might have some ground for 
recurring to what had been done before, when they 
came to the decision of the present case. In one re- 
pa the charge at that time was identical with the 
charge made on him. It was for a breach of privi- 
lege of this house. Without making further reference 
to it, he would call for the reading of an extract of 
the report of the gentleman from South Carolina. It 
related to the power of this house to add to the capa- 
cities under which members of this house acted in 
cases of criminal charges. 

Mr. Botis here appealed to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to yield the floor toa motion to ad- 


ourn. 

Mr. A. said he was urged to yield to a motion to 
adjourn. He would consent, from the moment a ma- 
jority of this house thought this matter ougl;t to be no 
further pursued, as relates to this house, that this 
course should be taken; and would put his justifica- 
tion and defence before his own constituents, and re- 
fer ittothem. He said this solely for the purpose 
of saving the time of the house. He could not in 
conscience, even for the defence of himself before 
the house, consent to consume their time to the ex- 
tent which he knew would be necessary for him to 
do, if it was possible for any action of his to avoid it. 
He then yielded the floor; and, on motion of Mr. 
Botts, the house adjourned. 


Saturpay, Jan. 29. Mr. Fillmore said that, with 
the permission of the gentleman from Mass., (Mr. 
Idams) he would propose to take up the bill to pro- 
vide for the issue of treasury notes. 

Mr. Adams said he had already more than once de- 
clared that he would not be responsible for the con- 
sumption of one hour or one moment of the time of 
this house in relation to the question which had been 
engaging its attention for several days past. So far, 
therefore, as he was concerned, and however impor- 
tant to him was his defence against the charges which 
had been made against him, he was willing to yield 
to any motion by which the business of the nation 
should be taken up and acted upon. 

The question on Mr. Fillmore’s motion was then 
taken and agreed to without division, and the house 
resumed the consideration of the treasury note bill. 

When the bil! was last before the house, Mr. Fill- 
more had moved that the house concur in the amend- 
ments made thereto by the senate. À 

And Mr. Sprigg had moved that the bill and amend- 
ments be committed to the committee of the whole 
on the state of the union. 

Mr. Sprigg resumed his remarks, and advocated the 
reference of this bill to the committee of the whole 
on the state of the union. 


The question on concurring in the amendments of 
the senate was then taken, and the two first were 
concurred in. 

And the question again recurring on concurring in 
the amendment of the senate striking out the proviso 
of the house that the amount of E notes which 
might be issued under the authority of this act should 
eaa and taken in lieu of so much of the loan 
bill, &e. 

The yeas and nays were taken, and resulted as fol- 
lows:— 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams. Allen, Landal, W. An 
drews, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Avcrizg. Baker, Barnard, 
Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, Briggs, Brockway, Milton 
Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnel!, Calhoun, Thomas J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, 
Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cashing, 
Garrett Davis, Deberry, Jolin Edwards, Everett, Fessen- 
den, Fillmore, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Giddings, Patrick 
G. Goode, Graham. Granger. Green, Hall. Haisted,. Hen- 
ry, Hudson, J. R. Ingersoll, W.W Irwin, James, W illiam 
Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones. J. P. Kennedy, Lawrence, 
Lion, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Ose 
borne, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Rainsey, Benjamin 
Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney, Wil- 
liam Russell, Janies M. Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, 
Truman Smith, Stanly, Stokely, A. H. H. Stuart, Sum- 
mers, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Tillinghast, To- 
land, Tomlinson, ‘Trumbull; Wallace, Warren, W ashing- 
ton, Edward D. White, Thomas W. Williams, Lews 
Williams, Hala ie H. Williams, Joseph L. W illia me, 
Winthrop Wise, Yorke, Augustus Young, Jobn Young 
—100 


NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Beeson, Bid- 
lack, Botts, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, 
Charles Brown, Burke, Samson H. Butler, Witham But- 
ler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell. John 
Campbell, Carv, Casey, Chapman, Clittord, Clinton, 
Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Doea, 
Doig, Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, Joha 
G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Thos. F. Foater, 
Gerry. Gilmer, Goggin, Gordon, Gustine, Gwin, Harrie, 
John Hastings, Hays, Holmes. Hopkins, Houck, Hous- 
ton, Hubard, Hunter, Jack, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Lane, Lewis, Littl-field, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, 

C. McClellan. McKay, Mallory. Marchand, Alfred Mar- 
shall, John Thompson Mason, Mathews. Medill. Miller, 
Newhard, Owsley, Partridge, W. W. Payne, Pickens, 
Profit, Reding, Reynolds. Rhett, Riggs, Rooeevelt, San- 
ford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Wm. Smith, Snyder, 
Sprigg, Steenrod, Stratton, John T Stuart, Sumter. Rich 
ard W. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Turney, Under- 
wood, Van Buren. Van Rensselaer, Watterson, West 
brook, James W. Williams, Wood—100. 

A tie vote.] 

he speaker voted in the affirmative, causing the 
vote to stand—yeas 101, nays 100. 


So the amendment was concurred in. The bill 
stands in the following form: 

Be it enacted, §c., That the president of the United 
States is hereby authorized to cause treasury notes to 
be issued for such sum or sums as the exigencies of 
the government may require, and in place of such of 
the same as may be redeemed, to cause others to be 
issued; but not exceeding the sum of five millions of 
dollars of this emission outstanding at any one time, 
and to be issued under the limitations and other pro- 
visions contained in the act entitled ‘‘an act to author 
ize the issuing of treasury notes,” approved the 
twelfth of October, one thousand eight hundved and 
thirty-seven, except that the authority hereby given 
to issue treasury notes shall expire at the end of one 
year from the passage of this act. 

Mr. Pendleton desired to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Marshall) on the question of privilege pending before 
the house in the case of the petition presented by Mr. 
Adams; but, as objection was made, was not permit- 
ted to read it. 

A motion to adjourn was made; some confusion 
ensued, and Mr. Adams resumed the floor, but yield- 
ed to 

Mr. Barnard, who moved an adjournment, previous 
to which 

The speaker laid before the house a communication 
from the president of the United States, transmitting 
a report from the secretary of war, in obedience toa 
Feaclubon of the house of the 9th August, 1841, of 
all the evidences in his possession, not heretofore 
communicated, respecting the origin, &c., of the 
Seminole war. Laid on the table. 

And the house adjourned till Monday next. 


Monpay, Jan. 31. The speaker laid before the 
house a letter from the secretary of the treasury, 
transmitting a report of the progress made in the sur- 
vey of the coast; the amount of money expended upon 
the same since the commencement thereof; and tne 
probable length of time and amount of money which 
will be required to complete it. 

A letter from the postmaster general, transmitting 
a statement of the nett revenue of each post office in 
the United States and the territories thereof, for the 
year ending June 30, 1841. 
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On leave given, Mr. Fillmore, from the committee 
of ways and means, reported a bill making an appro- 
priation for the relief and protection of American 
seamen in foreign countries; which was committed to 
a committee of the whole on the state of the union. 

Mr. Fillmore oilered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved, Thatin addition to the information required 
of the secretary of state by the resolution of this house of 
September 3, 1841, he be required to give a table exhib- 
iting a comparative statement between the tarifls of other 
Nations a: d that of the United States. 

A message was received from the senate, by A. 
Dickins, esq. secretary, informing the house that the 
hon. N. F. Dixon, senator from the state of Rhode 
Island, had departed this life in this city on the 29th 
instant, and that his funeral would take place to- 
morrow, the lst day of February, at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Tillinghast thereupon rose and addressed the 
house in reference to the character and services of 
the deceased and submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the house has received with deep sen- 
sibility the communication from the senate announcing 
the death of the hon. Nuthan Felluws Dirun, a senator 
from the etate of Rhode Is!and. 

Resolved, That, in token of sincere and high respect 
for the memcry of the deceased, this house will attend 
his funeral obsequies to-morrow, at the hour appointed 
by the senate, and will wear crape upon the left arm as 
mourning for thirty days; and, as a further mark of re- 
epect 
PResoleed, That the honse do now adjoura. 

And then the house adjourned. 

Tuespay, Fes. 1. The members of the house at- 
tended the funeral of the hon. N. F. Dixon, late se- 
nator from Rhode Island. 

Wepnespay, Fes. 2. Mr. Habersham, of Georgia, 
introduced to the house the hon. M. .4. Cooper and 
the hon. Mr. Colquitt, members elect from that state, 
and they were qualified and took their seats. 

The house resumed the consideration of the ques- 
tion of privilege, and the first of the series of reso- 
lutions offered by Mr. “dams having been read 

Mr. Gilmer (addressing Mr. /idams ), inquired whe- 
ther, if the house adopted the resolutions, that gen- 
tleman intended to move a postponement of the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Adams. I do not admit the gentleman from 
Virginia to demand of me 

5 r. Gilmer. I do not claim it as a right.] 

r. Adams, (continuing )——of me, standing in the 

ition of q criminal before the house, what I shall 

ao in consequence of the house performing an act of 

justice to me, by granting me evidence which I may 

deem indispensable to my defence. I claim no pri- 

vilege of him as prosecutor, and want him to ask 
none of me as criminal. 

Mr Gilmer said he did not profess to be a prose- 
cutor in the case; and it struck him as somewhat 
singular that the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Adams), should insist on regarding himself as a 
criminal. 

He moved that the resolution of Mr. A. be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Jones, of Maryland, moved that the whole sub- 
ject be laid on the table. 

Mr. dams was understood to request the gentle- 
man from Maryland, (Mr. Jones), to withdraw his 
motion to lay the whole subject on the table; and he, 
(Mr. A.) would say that no friend to his rights as 
a member of this house—no friend to the rights of 
the pcople—no friend to the right of habeas corpus, 
which was sacred to the peopic of the United States 
—no friend to the right of trial by jury 

The speaker here interrupted Mr. A. and said that 
these remarks were not in order, pending the motion 
to lay the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. Adams continued. I simply request every such 
person to abstain hereafter from any motion to post- 
pone or to lay the subject on the table, or from any 
other thing by which a direct vote, ay or no, on the 
proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Marshall), will be evaded. 

Mr. Jones, of Maryland, briefly explained. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. dams), had 
many times in the course of proceedings in this case, 
declared that he would not be responsible for the 
time which might be consumed therein. He, (Mr. 
J.) for his part, was not willing to be responsible for 
it, and therefore he had made the motion to lay the 
whole subject on the table, in order to test the sense 
of the house. 

Mr. Adams. The gentleman has done me the ho- 
nor to refer to a proposition which I have again and 
again made, to yield to any motion by which this 
subject should be dismissed. If the house think pro- 
per to do so, I am willing to submit. But I give 
notice to the house that I have done with all propo- 
sitions of that kind on my part; and that I now claim 
the time of this nation for that defence which these 
gentlemen have forced upon me. I claim a decision 


ay or no, upon the proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

And the question was taken, on the motion of Mr. 
Jones, of Maryland to lay the whole subject on, the 
table; and it was decided in the negative by ycas 39, 
pays 112. 

he question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Gilmer to lay Mr. Adams’s resolution on the table, 
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he was called upon as a frier here. He had no dis- 
po-ition to defend the gentleman from Massachusetts: 
ne man would suspect him (Mr. W.) of sympathiz- 
ing with that gentleman. He washed his hands of 
the procecding; and he gave notice that from this 


, moment he should vote to give the gentleman from 


Massachusetts the amplest means for his defence; 
that he (Mr. W.) should vote hereafter under higher 


and was decided in the negative: yeas 89, nays 107. | obligations than those of mere association of friends, 


So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

Pinca the question recurring on the adoption there- 
oI—— 

Mr. Pickens desired to inquire of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams) whether he em- 
braced in this resolution the opinion of the attorney 
general of the United States in the case. If that was 
to be embraced, he (Mr. P.) had no objection to the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Adams replied, no—because that opinion was 
a public document which he should use without call- 
ing for it. 

r. Holmes objected to the call, because he was 
not willing, as a member from the state of South Ca- 
rolina, and as a citizen of the confederacy, again to 
throw up the embers over which ashes were now 
lying. He well knew that a call of this kind, so far 
from harmonizing, would again produce an excite- 
ment which every citizen desirous of peace and har- 
mony in the republic must deprecate. Still, if these 
papers were essential to the defence of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, he (Mr. H.) would be 
willing to vote in favor of it. But he did not believe 
it to be so. The case therein referred to was one 
over which the union had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. H. went into a brief statement of the case, and 
of the course which the state of South Carolina, in 
the mere exercise, he said, of a police regulation, 
had pursued in relation to it. They had persevered. 
And now, when commerce had gone on, when the 
state of South Carolina had been trying to throw oil 
on the troubled waters, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was throwing a firebrand into this house 
which was to create a conflagration that might en- 
danger the republic; and not only so, but he was call- 
ing upon this union to come in conflict with the states, 
to trample upon those rights which the states deemed 
most essential, and which they would not yield even 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts ( Mr. Adams) 
should, like Samson, throw his giant strength round 
the pillars of the constitution, and crush the whole re- 
public. He hoped the house would not consent to call 
for information which he pledged himself would not 
be yielded. 


Mr. Adams, after expressing obligation to Mr. 
Holmes for the statement he had made, remarked that 
that statement was but made verbally by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Holmes). He, (Mr. 
A.) declared, as an accused person put on his de- 
fence, that these papers were irae td for him in 
his defence before the house, and if the house re- 
quired it, he was ready to do what was done in courts 
of justice in such cases—to support the declaration 
by oath. He did not think that the house could take 
the statement of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Holmes) as one of his judges; and however 
unwilling he (Mr. A.) might be to raise any question 
as to the accuracy of that statement, yet he called for 
the papers themselves, for the proof. 

But the gentleman had said that if the call was 
made, it would be denied. If it were made on the 
governor of South Carolina, he (Mr. A.) thought it 
very possible that it might be denied. 

But the call was not made on the governor of South 
Carolina. It was a call on the president of the United 
States for papers in the department, which were es- 
sential to his (Mr. A’s) defence. He therefore, hoped 
that the objection of the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina would not prevail, and that the house would 
do him the favor to let these papers, which he again 
declared to be essential to his effectual and perfect 
defence, be produced. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, said that the whole ques- 
tion was one of censure. It was the duty of the par- 
ty seeking the introduction of evidence, to show that 
it was pertinent to the inquiry. Mr. S. proceeded 
to contend that this testimony was not relevant to the 
inquiry, and that the resolution ought not to be agreed 
to. And he asked the yeas and nays on its adoption; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. Pickens said if this call was allowed on the 
grounds on which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had placed it; then upon these grounds every paper 
or document which the gentleman might choose 
to say was necessary to his defence, must be called 
for. Upon that ground alone he (Mr. P.) should vote 


no. 

Mr. Warren declared that this whole procceding, 
from beginning to end, in all its aspects, and under 
all its circumstances, had taken place against his ex- 
press wish; and against his express wish it was that 


and that he should consult only the obligations of 
public duty in those votes. He could not hereafter 
countenance this proceeding, and he would not do it. 

Mr. Morgan demanded the previous question. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

And the question ‘‘shall the resolution be adopted?” 
was then taken and decided in the affirmative: yeas 
107, nays 96. 

Mr. Adams’ second resolution was then read, and 
by yeas 95, nays 84, was adopted. 

a ldams’ third and fourth resolutions were then 
read. 

Mr. Wise then offered the following as an amend- 
ment to these resolutions: 

“And that the president of the United States fur- 
nish to this house all information on the executive 
files, or in any of the executive departments, or 
wherever the same may be had and obtained, touch- 
ing the charge which John Quincy Adams is said at 
one time to have preferred, to Mr. Jefferson and 
others, against the federalists of New England, in- 
culpating them with designs and acts to dissolve the 
union of these states.” 

Mr. Adams submitted to the speaker whether any 
amendment was to be made to a resolution calling for 
information which he had declared to be necessary 
for his defence. 

At the same time he declared that he had no ob- 
jection, at any time, to vote for the amendment, if 
the gentleman would offer it as a separate resolution. 

The speaker declared the amendment to be out of 
order, as being incongruous with the resolutions, and 
not relevant with the information demanded by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for his defence. 

Mr. Gentry submitted to the speaker that there 
could be no doubt that congress had no right to call 
for a correspondence of the president before he was 
president of the United States; and he moved to lay 
the resolutions on the table. 


Mr. Adams said that these two resolutions were 
most important to his defence, because they related 
to the establishment of the 2lst rule, which was the 
foundation of all these proceedings. 

The question on the motion of Mr. Gentry was 
taken, and by yeas 111, nays 64, was decided in the 
rere aie and so the resolutions were laid on the 
table. 

Mr. .4dams said the evidence was exceedingly im- 
portant, and he must confess, when he saw the votes 
on the resolutions asking for that information, which 
would not be denied to the vilest villain in the Jand, 
that it bore on him in a heavy manner as to what he 
was to expect from the votes of the same party here- 
after. He thanked again the house for allowing him 
a portion of that information which he had requested. 

One of the grounds he should take for his own de- 
fence would be, that he had been, neither by himself 
nor by the petitioners whose petition he had present- 
ed, guilty of any offence against the laws of the land 
whatsoever; and that, so far as related to this, he 
was under no responsibility, havihg declared at the 
time he presented the petition, and repeating now, 
that their petition was the last thing in the world he 
would ever vote to grant. And he hoped that he 
should be able to show that, for attachment to this 
union, he might put sixty or seventy years of public 
life before almost all mankind in proot If there was 
one member of this house who had given more strong, 
more clear and unequivocal proofs of attachment to 
the union of these states than the man who now stood 
charged with crime before this house, he did not 
know who that man was. He hoped to be allowed 
to pee that to this house. 

e said, then, so far as respected his own act, 
which was the presentation of the petition, here, be- 
fore this house, and in presence of his God, he did it 
under a sense of irremissible duty. At the last ses- 
sion of congress he heard a great deal on the subject 
of what was to he allowed to the conscience of the 
president of the United States. He was one of those 
who fully allowed him the benefit of the dictates of 
his conscience in everything he did, and he now claim- 
ed, before this house and the country, the right to 
have a conscience as well as he. 

He said, further, that this was no new thing to this 
house and this country. He had been now ten years 
successively a representative of a portion of the peo- 

le of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and with- 
in the very first week of his holding a seat in this 
house, he had presented fifteen petitions for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and at 
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that time he cave notice to the house, the petitioners, ' ment, and that he had intimated this to the gentleman 
and the whole country, and his constituents among solely fur the purpose that he might understand, 
them, that if they sent their petitions to him to be| without doubt, what his rights in the premises were. 
presented because they expected him to support; Mr. Adams said he was willing to receive the cor- 
them, they must understand from him that they were | rection. He had understood the speaker to say that, 
mistaken. This was not an irresponsible act of his, | if the gentleman from Massachusetts had any thing 
for in his district at that time there were, perhaps, | to say, then was the time, for the question would be 
more abolitionists than now. It was not then so|on the adoption of the resolution. This was a matter 


One particular to which he (Mr. A.) had referred 


was, that, in addition to the compound character of 
lawmaker, accuser, witness, judge and executioner, 
here was that of a party in secret conclave, worse 
than that of the Venetian inquisition, preparing a pro- 


ition before the measure was brought into the 
ouse. 


He asked of the house such time as it might think 


odious a thing to be an abolitionist. The inhabitants | of very little consequence. 
of his district had presented petitions for that same 
prayer, which were referred to a committee, and a 
most respectable report made upon them. He had 
repeated that same sentiment, time after time, in this 
house, and he repeated it now. He said if a bill 
were to be brought into this house for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia to-morrow, he 
would vote against it. But from the first day that a 
petition was presented to him on this subject, he had 
uniformly said it was his duty to present them. He 
believed it the duty of the house to receive them and 
consider them; not to grant them—that would be 
according to the sense of propriety of the house it- 
self. It was not an irresponsible thing when he first 
took this position in this house. 

At that time, so far was it considered that he was 
not in favor of these petitions, although he did pre- 
sent them, that a most respectable and worthy mem- 
ber from Virginia came to him and thanked him for 
what he had done, that he had taken up this subject 
in the house. He did not intimate the slightest dis- 
satisfaction at his having presented these petitions.— 
They were referred to the committee for the District 
of Columbia. The chairman was a most respectable 
member, now no more, from the state of Virginia.— 
Within the course of two or three months from that 
time he made a short report against the prayer of the 

etitions. So far was his (Mr. A’s) conduct from 
eing satisfactory to all his constituents, that efforts 
were made in his district to instruct him to present 
titions of this sort. For years after that, he never 
heard any thing of petitions for the abolition of slave- 
ry inthe District of Columbia or elsewhere. It was 
two or three years after, before any abolition peti- 
tions were presented to this house; and when they 
were presented, in the session of 1833-34, they were 
not sent to him; other members presented them. An 
honorable gentleman from New York, now in a dis- 
tinguished office in that state, presented a number of 
these petitions, with great multitudes of signatures, 
and made a speech of two or three hours in favor of 
granting their prayer. Shortly after, a distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut, now governor of that 
state, presented a number of these petitions, and said 
he wished it to be understood that he concurred per- 
fectly with the views of the petitioners. No man 
took it up, or attempted to charge him with suborna- 
tion of perjury or any other crime. But, from and 
after that time, efforts were commenced to suppress 
all these petitions. ‘The question was then taken on 
the reception of them, and the yeas and nays on the 
journal of this house would show that those who not 
_only now voted aga Dar the reception of these peti- 
tions, but appeared ready to vote a censure upon him. 
for presenting them, did not then dare vote not to re- 
ceive them. He had presented the petition under 
the obligations of his conscience, and if the majority 
of this house asserted that he was not entitled to this 
principle, he must go on and defend himself as he 
could. By the votes which had been taken, by which 
two resolutions he had offered had been adopted, call- 
ing for information essential to his defence, he took 
it for granted that the house was not prepared to pass 
to a decision on the charges made against him, but 
that they would allow him the time necessary at least 
for an answer to these calls before they insisted on 

proceeding further. 


He was going to say, further, that this was the 
most extraordinary process ever entertained against 
any member of the house—he believed he might say 
against any member of any deliberative body, here 
or clsewhere—sprung on him, and the consequence 
of a dark conclave of conspirators, not only prepared 
to act as his judges, and sentence him on that crime, 
but having met in conclave, and having been prepar- 
ed to force it through without allowing him the means 
necessary for his defence. Was there ever such a 
thing done before? There was such a combination— 
he had exposed what the nature of it was some days 
ago—of parties as had never before been seen in this 
house, meeting in a dungeon here, and determining 
that they would expel him or pass the strongest pos- 
sible censure upon him; and then a resolution, pre- 
pared by one of the members of that conclave, sprung 
on him, so that the moment the gentleman had done, 
the speaker told him that the qucstion would be on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The speaker here said that he had, on a former day, 
announced to the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
the question would be on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, unless he or some friend moved its postpone- 


He did not intend tosay 
that the speaker desired in any manner to debar him 
from his rights as a member of this house. But he 
asked again, had there ever been, since the founda- 
tion of this government, in this hall, or in any deli- 
berative body, such a process. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, here rose and addressed the 
speaker. 

The speaker said the gentleman was not in order. 

Mr. Smith said he intended to make a suggestion 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Adams. Non tali aurilio. [A laugh.] 

Mr. A. here referred to the report of the commit- 
tee in the duel affair again, said, that in that part of 
the report of the majority of the committee 
which reported these resolutions, there was a to- 
tal disclaimer of the right of the house to in- 
quire into the transactions, as they were of a crimi- 
nal nature, and as the party accused was liable to 
trial for them before the judicial tribunals of the 
country. It was within the recollection of the house 
that he (Mr. A.) had claimed the benefit of that prin- 
ciple. The house had not seen fit to grant it. The 
question was formally putsome days ago, whether 
the house possessed the jurisdiction to try him for 
these charges; and they had decided that they had, 
and would try him. He submitted to that as to all the 
rest. He would not pretend that this house did not 
possess the power so to try any charge of this kind as 
to do it independently of the proceedings of the courts 
of justice. More than thirty years ago he had him- 
self made a report in another branch of this legisla- 
ture against that principle. He then maintained that 
the house had the power to try for crimes, indepen- 
dently of the proceedings of courts of justice; and in 
the case of John Smith, the whole report and resolu- 
tions for expulsion were foynded on arguments to 
that effect. John Smith had been before the tribu- 
nals of the country on these very charges, and the 
majority of the senate of the United States then con- 
sidered, and the report which he (Mr. A.) made as 
chairman of the committee on that accusation argu- 
ed, that being the state of things, the man having had 
the benefit of a trial by a court of justice, and being 
in pon of fact guilty of that treason with which he 
had been charged, and from which he was released 
only by technical proceedings, that the senate must 
inquire and proceed on him as if he had not been 
tried by the criminal court. Yet he said, and repeat- 
ed now, that he believed his honorable colleague from 
Kentucky, on that committee voted against the reso- 
Jution of expulsion, not that he had any doubt of the 
guilt of the person, but that he was not satisfied with 
the reasons that the man ought to be tried by the 
senate, or that the senate was competent to pass such 
a decision. And he had a perfect certainty that Mr. 
Smith escaped from that conviction of expulsion un- 
der the influence of that doubt, and in favor of justice 
to the highest degree being given to a member of a 
body accused before that body fora crime. 

What he wished to add at present was only this: 
that this house would take some mode of giving him 
the benefit of that trial which they had refused to 
him before the courts of law; that they would not 
assume either that the petitioners or himself wcre 
guilty of this crime charged in the preamble, and that 

‘he might have the benefit of contesting both the law 
and the facts of the member from Kentucky. He 

| thought he had seen a disposition to drive this thing 
through without allowing him an argument in his 
own defence. 


He would read one more extract from the report 
of a most distinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, who concurred with the other members of that 
committee, that they had no right to try for the crime 
commited, and the conclusion which he drew from it. 

[Mr. Adams here read from the report, laying down 
the principle that the privileges of a member of con- 
gress were not personal or private rights, but public 
trusts. And his constituents and the people of the 
whole union, in all matters of public concernment 
pertaining to his station and place, had the right to 
such privileges for their representative as would se- 
cure his entire, full, free and unrestricted services, 
without hinderance or molestation. * + æ Itcan- 
not be forgotten, too, that in these proceedings the 
house is lawmaker, accuser, witness and judge, in| granted that the preamble and resolutions of the gen- 
its own cause. And, should it pronounce a sentence , tleman from Kentucky contained in themselves a ve 
of expulsion, it could not be reversed. It was the | full and succinct summing up of the reasons which 
final doom, and, before being pronounced, it should | would lead to the adoption of the resolution, but his ex- 
be made most carefully, and be found indispensably | perience, although short in parliamentary bodies, was 
necessary. } {enough to know that, while thousands would agree 

° 


proper, in its own wisdom to allow, for opportunity 
to obtain the information for which he had called; 
and that the house would take some measure to give 
him the benefit of trial before the house itself, or a 
committee of the house, which it had denied him in 
the courts of law. Mr. A. having concluded, 


Mr. Summers said it had been his intention at the 
earliest opportunity to move an amendment. He 
now moved to strike out from the proposition of the 
gentleman from Kentucky all after the word “‘Resolv- 
ed,” and insert in place of the propositions now be- 
fore the house, the following: 

«That a select committee be “aslo to take into 
consideration the contempt and breach of privilege 
alleged to have been committed by Jonn Qrixcy 
Apams, a member of this house, in presenting a pe- 
tition, on the 24th day of January last, purporting to 
be signed by certain citizens of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing that congress should take suitable measures for 
the peaceable dissolution of the union; and that it be 
the duty of said committee to consider and report 
whether any, and if any, what further proceedings 
should be taken by the house in the matter of said al- 
leged contempt and breach of privilege; and if the 
said committee shall be of opinion that any action on 
the part of the house in relation to the presentation 
of said petition by the said Jonn Quincy Apams be 
proper and expedient, then that the said committee 
do further report, what, in their opinion, will be the 
best and most appropriate mode of conducting the 
proceedings of the house in relation thereto, having 
relation to the powers and duty of the house, the 
precedents of parliamentary usage, and the rights of 
the member accused.” 


Mr. Summers would barely say that, having him- 
self looked somewhat into the precedents of alleged 
cases of breach of privilege, he was satisfied that the 
proper course to be pursued was the reference of the 
subject to a committee. They knew that no matter 
of importance reached the consideration of this house 
except through a committee. A case of this sort, 
above all others, should first receive the calm consi- 
deration of a committee. He should have been gra- 
tified if the house had pursued this course in the out- 
set. 

In submitting this resolution he had not been ac- 
tuated by a desire to be placed at the head of that 
committee. 


Mr. Gilmer said the house would do him the justice 
to consider that he had occupied none of their time 
on either one of the propositions. He had had the 
honor, without consultation—without the dictation of 
a conclave—to submit to the house the resolution he 
did, under an imperious sense of duty. It was a 
painful duty to him, and he had no doubt but the 
subject was painful to the other members of this 
house. : 

What he wished was to call the attention of the 
house to the subject itself, in its simplest form, as 
embodied by the resolution he had offered, and to 
disconnect the subject from all those various inciden- 
tal considerations heaped, day after day, upon the 
simple, single, solemn question he had introduced. 
He begged that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Adams) would not include him or his resolution 
in the animadversion just made on that of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. He (Mr. G.) had consulted 
with no caucus—no conclave—before he submitted 
the resolution. He waited but a very brief space of 
time, anxious that some older, more experienced 
and abler member of this house should move in this 
matter. 


He had been appealed to by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) to know whether he would 
accept the gentleman's preamble and resolutions as a 
modification of his. If the gentleman would advert 
for a moment to the difference between the two re- 
solutions, he would perceive the motive that would 
induce him to decline his overture. His (Mr. G's) 
resolution was simple, brief, easy of comprehension, 
and admitting of no doubt. lt seemed to him that it 
ought to challenge the unanimous support of the Ame- 
rican house of representatives. In presenting it, he had 
had in no view no party or sectional purpose—no invi- 
dious course towards the gentleman from Mass. He 
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and vote with him in his conclusions, there might not 
-be any two who would agree with him in his process 
of reasoning in arriving at those conclusions. While 
he took the responsibility of declaring that he did not 
regard the proposition of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky as too harsh a censure, and while he was wil- 
ling to vote for it, he must persist in saying he pre- 
ferred that the vote should be taken directly upon 
his original proposition. 

What do P ask the house to do? Not to denounce 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as a traitor; not 
to convict him of subornation of perjury, but to inflict 
no harsher censure than simply an expression of the 
opinion of this house. I maintain it is a duty solemn- 
ly incumbent upon us to. express a censure on his con- 

uct, though I would do it in the mildest terms the 
nature of the case will justify. I insist that the act 
is not mearly just as it regards the gentleman him- 
self, but that it is an act imperatively due to ourselves 
and to the American people, in vindication of this 
house and of them. It is as much an act of self-vin- 
dication as it is of censure on the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. What, I say, does my resolution 
ask? An expression of opinion. And of what opi- 
nion? That the gentleman, io presenting a petition 
praying for a dissolution of the union, has justly in- 
curred the censure of this house. And has he not? 
I appeal for an answer to every man here, individu- 
ally and collectively; and I will, before I have done, 
make that appcal to the gentleman himself; and the 
only witness | will ask shall be that gentleman him- 
self, and his action on this occasion. The resolution 
is couched in respectful terms; it insists on no pains 
and penalties other than such as may ensue from the 
wer of public opinion. And are we to be told that 
it is not constitutional for the house to express such 
an opinion—to censure him or to punish hin, if ne- 
cessary! I appeal to the words of the constitution 
itself on this subject: 

“Each house may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member.” 

Here we find that not only the power to express 
opinion, but the power of punishment, is vested in 
this house under the constitution. So that, had my 
resolution asked the house to inflict on him a signal 
punishment, would it have asked any thing beyond 
the limits of our constitutional authority? I might 
have felt warranted in going much further; but I pre- 
ferred putting the resolution in the very simplest 
form necessary to the house’s vindication of itself 
from the reproach which the presentation of such a 
petition brings upon this house and the nation. If 
now, from motives of patriotism, the gentleman 1s 
constrained to disclaim any concurrence in the ob- 
ject prayed for, by what motives of patriotism was 

e actuated in agitating this house by the introduction 
of a paper like that? The house? That would have 
been comparatively a trifling matter: but in agitating 
this entire nation, to its very centre? I do maintain 
that the rejection of such a resolution, after such an 
act, will involve—I will not say a reproach on this 
house, but a great dereliction of duty: and I say fur- 
ther, that it will impair and weaken the powers of 
the house itself. The time may come when the ex- 
ercise of the powers which this house, by such an 
act, will virtually discard, may be necessary to the 
maintainance of its privileges not only, but of our 
American union. 

Is precedent wanting? I call the house to the pro- 
ceedings in the case of John Smith, a senator, once 
' charged with a participation in Burr’s conspiracy; an 
occasion on which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was himself in the very situation on which he 
now dwells with so much emphasis as the posture of 
this house in his own case—that of prosecutor, judge, 
juror and executioner—all that the gentleman him- 
self then was, as a member of the United States se- 
nate, acting on the case of John Smith. Let me 
read from a report drawn up by him as chairman of 
a committee to whom the subject was referred. 

Here Mr. G. read several extracts from the report, 
in which it was maintained that the forms of judicial 
proceedings by the courts of justice did not interfere 
With the censorial authority of the senate over its 
own members, and that the power to punish, b 


y, and its exercise must, of necessity, 


bunals. } 
At this point Mr. Gilmer yielded for a motion, by 


Mr. Mallory, to adjourn; which motion’ prevailing, . 


the house adjourned. 
Trorspay, Fes. 3. Mr. Gilmer continued his 


speech against Mr. Adams, and urged the adoption of, 


his orginal resolution of censure. He offe 


Mr. Adams commenced his defence and endeavored 
to shew that there was a conspiracy to remove him 
from the chair of the committee of ways and means, 
and indicated Mr. G. as having tampered with Mr. 
Cushing for that purpose. This was denied by both 
Mr. C. and Mr. &. At a late hour, 

The house adjourned. 

Fripay, Fes. 4. Mr. Adams resumed his defence 
and having again alluded to the conspiracy against 
himself, 

Mr. Rhett announced that it was himself who had 
conversed with Mr. Cushing on the subject of his Mr. 
Cushing’s becoming chairman of the committee, in 
case Mr. Gilmer’s motion should eventuate in the 
election of a new chairman. 

Mr. Adams then continued his defence at large.— 
At a late hour the house adjourned. 


Saturpay, Fes. 5. Mr. Adams continued his de- 
fence, until on motion the house adjourned. 
Monpay, Fes. 7. The house resumed the consi- 
deration of the resolution of Mr. Gilmer, proposing a 
censure on Mr. dams, for the presentation of a pe- 
tition praying for a dissolution of the union, together 
with the amendment of Mr. Marshall thereto, and 
the substitute amendment of Mr. Summers for both 
the said propositions. 
Mr. Adams said that, during the course of the day 
on Saturday, he thought he perceived an impatience 
revailing in the house to get rid of this subject. 
r. A. had been charged by the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky (Mr. Marshall) who had introduced one of the | | 


resolutions against him, with having consumed an 
unreasonable time in his defence thus far. It ap- 
peared to that gentleman that a consumption of six 
days by a man in Mr. A’s situation was an extrava- 
gant use of time, although a portion of that space of 
time had been consumed by the gentleman himself in 
his accusation, as well as a considerable portion of it 
by another member. Warren Hastings had occupied 
seven years in the trial of a charge not more heinous 
in its nature. 

Mr. A. wished to retain the claim he had all along 
insisted on, to be free from responsibility for the time 
consumed. He had repeatedly offered to let the pro- 
ceeding be brought to a close without even that de- 
fence which the house had insisted on requiring of 
him, and which he had partly made. 

He wished now to say, that if any of his accusers 
on this occasion were now willing that the whole 
question should be laid upon the table, Mr. A. was 
ready to assent to'such a motion. He had a great 
deal of time still to require, if he should be forced 
to go on with his defence. He had laid out the plat- 
form which he proposed that defence to occupy, and 
had informed the house of all that it would be neces- 
sary for him to prove. But he was willing to forego 
it all, and dismiss the subject forever from the house, 
and, if possible, from the country, if that could by 
possibility be done without a sacrifice of his own 
rights and those of his constituents, and of the just 
defence of his own character. 

He would say one thing further. The gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) had offered him his 
forgiveness for what he considered as injurious to 
himself in Mr. A's remarks. Mr. A. could not ac- 
cept of that forgiveness in the present stage of this 
proceeding; but, if the house would e to dismiss 
the subject without injury to Mr. A’s character and 
to the rights of these petitioners, he would say to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall), to 
the gentleman from Accomac, (Mr. Wise), and to the 
gentleman from Albemarle, (Mr. Gilmer), that he 
was ready to exchange forgivenesses forever hereaf- 
ter for all that had peer ry He wished the house, 
however, to understand that he did not say this from 
any wish to shrink from the further prosecution of 
the defence of his character, or from the time and 
labor this might impose upon him. Still, if the 
house was ready to lay the subject on the table that 
it should never be taken up again, he was willing to 
acquiesce im such an arrangement. Ifthe house was 
not yet satisfied, and that offer should be refused, and 
the house should assent to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Summers) to refer the en- 
tire subject to a select committee, where Mr. A. 
could have an opportunity further to defend himself 


Yy ©X- | and his constituents. 
ulsion or otherwise, must be discretionary in the | 


be more | 
summary than the tardy process of the judicial tri-: 


Mr. Botts said that if he were to consult his own 
inclinations, he should prefer that a direct vote 
should be taken on the proposition of the gentleman 


i from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall). He (Mr. B.) pre- 
sumed that every member had made up bis mind on ' 


the subject; and the house and the country were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get rid of it. He would there- 
fore move, against his own will, however, that the 
whole subject be laid on the table; that, in the lan- 


in the guage of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 


first instance to withdraw it, if Mr. dams would Adams), it might be laid there forever. 


withdraw the petition. Mr. Adams declined so doing. 
Mr. G. having concluded his speech. 


The yeas and nays were asked and ordered; and, 


ieee taken, were as follows. 
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YEAS —Messrs. Allen, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Ay- 
erien, Paker Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Blin, Buaranian, 
Bots, Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Burne:l, Calhoun, 
Casey, Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, Janes Couper, 
Cowen, Cranston. Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, De 
herry, Doig, John Edwards, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, John G. Floyd, A. Lawrence Foster, Gamble, 
Gates, Giddings, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Granger, 
Green, Hall, Halsted, William S. Hastings, Henry, How- 
ard, Hudson, James Irvin, William W. Irwin, James, 
Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kennedy. Lane, Lawrence, 
Linn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks. Maxwell, 
dlaynard, Meriwether, Morgan, Morrow, Osborne, Par- 
menter, Partridge, Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, 
Ramsey. Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randall, Ran- 
dolph, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, Wiliam Russell, 
James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Slade, Truman Smith, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, Alexe 
ander H. H. Stuart, J. T. Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, 
John B. Thompson, R. W. Thompson, Tillinghast, To- 
laud, Tomlinson, Van Rensselaer, Warren, Washing- 
ton, E. D. White, Lewis Williams. Wiuthrop, York, 
Augustus Young, John Young—106. 

NAYS—Messrs. Landaf W. Andrews, Atherton, 
Babcock, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. 
Brown, Milton Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, William 
Builer, William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick 
C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wm. B. Campbell, Curu- 
thers, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Chnton, Co.quit, Cross, 
Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Doan, East- 
man, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Charles A. Floyd, For- 
nance, Thomas F. Foster, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Gor- 
don, Graham, Gustine, Gwin, Habershain, Harris, Joha 
Hastings, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter 
eim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Liti!efield, Lowell, 
Robert McClellan, Mallory, Marchand, A. Marshall, 
T. F. Marshall, John Thompson Mason, Mathews, Me- 
dill, Miller, Moore, Newbard, Owsley, Payne, Pickens, 
Profit, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, San- 
ford, Saunders, Shaw, Shielda, William Smiil, Snyder, 
Steenrod, Sumter, Sweney, Jacob Thompson, ‘Triplett, 
Turney, Ward, Watterson, Wes'brook, Jas. W il- 
lams, Christopher H. Williams, Wood—93. 

So the whole subject was laid on the table. 


The question recurred on the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the question of the reception of 
the petition had been laid on the tablc—and ‘shall 
the motion be reconsidered” was decided in the af- 
firmative, yeas 144, nays 52. 


Mr. Merriweather then withdrew his motion to lay 
the question of reception on the table and demanded 


the et question on the reception of the petition 
itself. 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. An- 
drews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Barnard, Birdseye, 
Bors, Burnell, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, J. C. Clark, 
J. Cooper, Cranston, Cravens, R. D. Davis, Everett, 
Fessenden, John G. Floyd, A. L. Foster, Gates, Gid- 
dings, Granger, Halsted, W. S. Hastings, Howard, 
James, Linn, Maynard, Morrow, Benj. Randall, Salton» 
stall, Slade, Stratton, Tillinghast, T'uland, Winthrop, 
John Young—40., 

NAYS—Mesers. Landaf W. Andrews, Atherton, 
Baker, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Blair, Boardman, 
Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Briggs, Aaron V. Brown, Mil- 
ton Brown, Charles Brown, Buike, William Butler, 
William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. 
Caldwell, John Campbell, Wm. B. Campbell, Thos. J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clitford, 
Clinton, Coles, Colquit, Cowen, Cross, Cushing, Daniel, 
Garrett Davis, Dawson, Dean, Debcrry, Doan, Doig, 
Bastman, John Edwards, John C. Edwards, Egbert, 
Ferris, Fillmore, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, T. F. 
Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, Patrick 
G. Goode, Gurdon, Graham, Green, Gustine, Gwin, 
Habersham, Harris, John Hastings, Henry. Hopkins, 
Houck, Honston, Hubard, Hudson, Hunter, James Irvin, 
William W. Irwin, Isaac D. Jones, Keim, J. P. Kennedy, 
Andrew Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, Lewis, Littlefield, 
Lowell, Abraham McClellan, Robert McC'ellan, Mal- 
lory, Marchand, A | Marshall, T. F. Mar-ha!l. Samson 
Mason, John Thompson Mason, Mathiot, Ma‘hews, 
: Mattocks, Maxwell, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Moore, 
Morgan, Morris, Newhard, Osborne, Owsley, Parmen- 
ter, Partridge, Payne, Pearce, Pendleton, Pickens, Pope, 
Powell, Profit, Ramsey, Randolph, Reding Reynolds, 
i Rhett, Ridgway, Riggs, Rogers, Rvuosevelt, William 
Russell, J. M. Russell, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shep. 
' pard, Shields, Simonton, Truman Smith, William Smith 
: Snyder, Sprigg, Stanly, Steenrod, Stokely, A. H. H 
Stuart, John T. Start, Summers, Sumter, Sweney, 
Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Richard W. ‘‘hompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Tomlinson, Triplett, Turney, Under- 
wood, Van Renselaer, Wallace, Ward, Warren, Wash- 
|ingion, Watterson, Westbrook, Edward D. White, Tho- 
‘mas W. Wiliams, James W. Williams, Lewis Wii- 
liams, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
| Wise. Wood, Yorke, Aug. Young—106. 
| So the petition was rejected. 

Mr. Adoms stated that he had in his possession two 
other petitions of the same effect as that just dispos- 
ed of—one from New York and the other from Penn- 
sylvania,; which (after a brief conversation) Mr. A. 
said he would not, in the present disposition of the 


house, offer, but that he would reserve them to a 
future period. 


| The call for petitions was continued until the house 
, adjourned. 
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ABOLITION. On Jan. 23, an immense abolition meet- 
ing was held at Boston. Four thousand are said to have 
attended. 


Tue AgoLrmIoNisTs have held a state convention at 
Petersborouzh, New York, and nominated Alvan Stew- 
ert, of Utica, for governor, and Charles O. Shepard, for 
lieutenant governor, of New York. 


Fort Apams. The United States flag was hoisted 
for the first time on Fort Adams at Newport, R I. on the 
2d inst. The fort is now completed. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. Custom house offi- 
cers. George Holt, collector, Cherrystone, Virginia, re- 
appointed. Wolcott Huntington, collector, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, vice Charles F. Lester. Matthew 
Dicks, aU y Its Madisonville, Louisiana, vice Henry 
Curtis resigned. 

Algernon Sidney Robertson, to be marshal of the U- 
States for the eastern district of Louisiana. 


ASSESSMENT. The amount of property assessed in 
Cecil county, under the provisions of the direct tax act, is 
$5,557,200. 


Lorn Asusurton, who has recently been appoint- 
ed special minister to this country, was to leave Eng- 
land, as we learn from a letter froma high source in 
London, about the 25th of January, in a frigate for 
Annapolis. At his time of life, (67) and with his 
princely fortune, no motive of emolument, or desire 
of diplomatic fame, could induce him to make the 
sacrifice involved in such an appointment. 


He comes here actuated wholly by the belief that 
he will be able to bring all the disputes to an amica- 
ble settlement, by which the prosperity of the two 
countries will be consolidated and increased. Some 
of the opposition papers have hinted that lord A. has 
a great personal stake in the preservation of peace. 


This is not so. The Bingham estate is perhaps 
undivided, and there may be some lands in Maine 
unsold, but these are are as safe in war as in peace. 
His connexion with Baring, Brothers & Co., ceased 
in 1830, and he is not a holder of American stocks. 
The appointment is undoubtedly a complimentary 
one to the nation, and should be so considered. 

[M. Y. Amer. 


Cutna. The barque Valparaiso arrived at New York 
on the 8:h inst. from China leaving Mucao on Oct, 15. 
An important edict has been received in Canton, said to 
have been written after a despatch from sir H. Potunger 
reached Pekin, and though not made public, it was be- 
lieved to be peacable in its tenor, hinung that money and 
greater privileges of trade than existed formealy, might 
be granted to bring about an amicable adjustment of ex- 
istiny difficulties; ‘but declaring that no territory can be 
ceded, and blaming the provincial authorities tor their 
reports. 

On the other hand the sentence of Keshen, to be be- 
beaded evinces, according to the Canton Register, the 
determinntion of the cabinet at Pekin to hold out a tout 
outrance against foreign domination—Keshen being con- 
nected both by blood and marriage with the imperial 
clan. ‘The Chinese were refortifying Canton. On Sept. 
21 the British fleet was opposite to the island of Chusan. 
Ningpo is reported to have tullen into their hands. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
HOME INDUSTRY, &c. Ata meeting of the central com- 
mittee of the home league, held at the American Insti- 
tute, in the city of New York, on the 19th of January, 
1842, the following preamble and resolutions were unatu- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, it is universally conceded that a readjust- 
ment of the tariff should be made betore next July; and 
whereas, the effurts of those opposed to any discrimina- 
tion in favor of American industry have hitherto been 
successful in preventing any proper inquiry by a com- 
miitee of congress for the purpuse of laying before that 
body authentic information as to the effect of such duties 
upon domestic industry and the interests of the country. 


Thercfore, be it resolved, That the friends of Ameri- 
can industry and reciprocal commerce, and the support- 
ers of home interests, be requested to meet in national 
convention in the city of New York, on Tuesday the 
5th of April next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. to furnish informa- 
tion and devise measures which shall tend to protect ex- 
isting interests, and to secure in future the labor and 
enterprize of the country from the ruinous effects of novel 
and hazardous experments at home, and hustle legislation 
abroad. 

Resolved, That the respective branches of the home 
league in the several states, together with all agricultural, 
mechanical, manufacturing, commercial, and internal 
improvement associations throughout the country, be re- 

uested to collect and transmit through their delegates to 
the convention all such authentic information as shall 
illustrate the necessity of promoting and sustaining Amic- 
rican interests. 

Per order and in behalf of the central committee. 
Signed, Joseph Blunt, Adoniram Chandler, C. C. Ha- 
ven, John ‘Travers, Le D. Chapin, Win. G. Lambert, 
Charles S. Morgan. 


A state convention is to be held on the 17th instant, at 
Har‘tord, Connecticut, to adopt measures for laying be- 
fore congress the claws of home industry. 

An adjourned mecung of the ciuzens of I ewisburg, 
Union county, Pean. was holden at the Town Hall, 
without distinction of party, on the 2d instant, for the 
purpose of expressing their sentiments in relation to the 
universal embarrassment pervading the financial and 
political condition oi the country, and the flood of de- 
moralization which is sweeping over it, threatening to 
destroy all peace and prosperity at home, and disgrace it 
in the estimation of the civilized world. The committee 
appointed at the former meeting, held on the 29:h Janu- 
arv, through their chairman, presented a preamble ac- 
companied by a number of resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed, and ordered to be laid before the national and state 
governments. 


Cusa anD Great Britain. Mr. Walsh says in one 
of his letters to the National Intelligencer, that none of 
the Madrid politicians entertain the idea that Cuba will 
ever be ceded to Great Britain by the present or any fu- 
ture government of Spain. It was a sufficient warning 
for both the cabinets, that the convention for the sale of 
Fernando Po and Annabon could not, although signed, 
be adventured before the Cortes. Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine islands, sole relics of the once magnificent 
colonial empire of Spain, will be held to the last gasp of 
national independence. He adds the opinion that, from 
strong considerations besides, the English statesmen do 
not seek Cuba, although the abolition of slavery iu the 
ane has been systematically and semi-officially under- 
taken. 


InpDIANA. Resumption. A postscript from a letter, 
dated Lawrenceburg, Ind. 30th, says: “The banks are 
ordered to resume in this state on the 15th of June.” 
We have nothing direct from Indianapolis on the sub- 
ject. [Cincinnati Gaz. 

The resumption in Indiana, as the report now runs 
amounts nearly to nothing. The banks are permitted 
not to pay specie to brokers or to any persons out of the 
state, and may examine any one demanding specie, on 
oath! [Pitsburg Gaz. 


Disrricr sopce. The Philadelphia papers state that 
the president of the U.S. has nominated to the senate 
‘Thomas Bradford, esq. to be U. S. district judge, in the 
place of judge Hopkinson, deceased. Horace Binney 
first nominated has declined. 


LoweLL Factories. The factories at Lowell require 
annually upwards of 55,000 bales of cotton, 12,000 tons 
anthracite coal, and 3000 barrels flour for the making of 
starch. [Country paper. 


Lovistana. The resolutions adopted by the house of 
representatives respecuing relations with Great Britain, 
passed the senate ofthat state on Jan. 28, unanimously. 
_ Bank law. Louisiana has on the subject of a resump- 
tion of specie payments passed “an act to prevent the 
further violation oflaw by the banks.” It provides: 

“That it shall not be lawful for any bank to issue any 
note or other obligation for circulanon except such as 
are payable in gold and silver on demand, and any offi. 
cer of any bank issuing any note contrary to the intent 
and meaning of this act, and any director of any bank 
who shall by his vote authorise such issue, or if such 
issue shall have already been authorised; who shall not 
within ten daye after the promulgation of this act, if pre- 
sent at a mecting of the dre guire within that time, have 
moved the rescision of such resulution or entered his pro- 
test against said resolution, shall be liable to criminal 
pen. and on conviction shall be punished by a 

ne not less than five hundred dollars, nor more than 
five thousand, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
or both, at the discretion of the court: provided, that each 
directur present shall be presumed to have voted for and 
authorised said issues, unless he makes it appear by the 
minutes of the board that he voted against it.” 


Maryann. On Tuesday lust in the senate Mr. Scott 
offered a resolution, which was adopted, that resump- 
tion cannot take place before the lst August next. 


Mississirr1. The house of representatives of Mississ- | 
ippi, by a vote of 83 to 8. have passed a resolution su to 
change their constitution as to deprive the legislature of 
the power of running in debt, except in case of war or 
hosule invasion. (Charleston Courier. 


SECRETARY OF THE Navy. The National Intelligencer 
of ‘l'uesday the 8th inst. contained a publication from the 
hon. Mr. J. M. Botts, in veritication of what Mr. Up- 
shur has considered a charge against himself of his hav- 
ing been an open avowed and boasted advucate for im- 
mediate dissolution without quahfication or condition.— 
It consists first of a letter from Philip Harrison, esq., of 
Richmond, Va. in which he states that Mr. Upshur de- 
clared to him “that the union of the states must sooner 
or later be dissolved, he believed it to be unavoidable, 
and in his opinion the sooner it occurred or was brought 
about the better for Virginia and the southern or slave- 
holding states. 

Second, a communication from O. M. Braxton, late of 
the Virginia legislature, in which he says that Mr. Upshur 
said to hin, “I claim the credit of being the first Virgins 
ian Who ran up the flag of disunion.” 

Third, a statement of Edward W. Johnston former 
editor of the Columbia Telescope of S. C., that in conver- 
sation with the nullifiers, he learned “that Judge Upshur 
had passed far beyond nullitication: that he regarded 
disunion as the only safety of the south, and that he had 
determined to devote his lite to that cause:” also, that 


Judge Upshur was the intimate friend of the author of a 
novel called the “Partizan Leader” the object of which 
was to promote disunion, and that he (Upshur) approved 
of its design: ‘This was in 1536. _ 

He also «ives extracts from an article written in Jan. 
1841, by Mr. Upshur, and publ:shed in tbe Southern 
Magazine and Monthly Review, in which he says: “This 
once free and responsible government has been already 
converted to a monarchy in disguise:” and that, “there i8 
no hope for relief in the remaining conservative power 
of existing constitutional defences.” 

A card in the Intelligencer of the next day from Mr. 
Upshur, promises that in due tine he shall make it plain 
that Mr. Botts is quite as far from sustaining his char, 
as he was before the publication above referred to. Mr. 
Ly pu hopes that the public judgment will be suspend- 
ed until his evidences are written for and received, re- 
quiring probably a week or ten days. 

As the testimony which the secretary will collate to 
extricate himself may prove very voluminous, we have 
Wes thought proper as yet to insert more than preceding 
acts. 


New York Lecistature. The house of representa- 
tives of this state after several days discussion, passed on 
the 2d instant, by a majority of 63 to 24, resolutions re- 
questing their senators and representatives iH congress to 
procure the passage of a law to refund the fine of $1,000 
imposed in 1815 upon general Jackson by Judge Hail. 


Ou10—- Resumption. The bill to enforce resumption 
on the 4th of March next passed through commitice of 
the whole in the house on Monday. This bill 1s entirely 
different from the one that previously pessed the senate 
with the exception of the day fixed for resumption. ‘The 


principal provisions of the new bill relate mostly to the 
process by which the affairs of the banks shall be liqui- 
dated in the hands of commissioners. The Ohio Siate 


Journal says that the effect of this bill will be the destruc- 
tion of every bank in the state that has kept up its circu. 
lation. Pultsburg Guzette. 

Resolutions have been adopted in the house of repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 33 to %9 censuring Mr. John Q. 
Adams fur presenting the Haverhill petiuon. 


PennsyLvanta— Resumption. The Harrisburg Chro- 
nicle of February 9,sava—The bill which has been be- 
fore the house for several days, compelling- er rmmediute 
resumpliun of specie payments by the banks, passed that 
body yesterday by a vote of 63 to 25. Ie will probably 
be sent to the senate this morning, and we have little 
doubt that it will pass substantially ag it caine from the 
honse, though we learn that the governor aud his friends 
aje extremely solicitous that it shuuld be defeated there. 


Porro Rico. Captain Pierce, of schooner Pearl, ar- 
rived at Norfolk on the 5th instant, from Ponce, (P. R.) 
informs the editor of the Beacon that the negroes of that 
island contemplated a revolt, which was to have takea 
place on Christmas night. The intention of the insur 
rectionists was discovered previous to that night, and a 
number of them were arrested. ‘They have been tried, 
and three were shot, and several received two hundred 
lashes and were sent to the chain galleys for lite, on the 
day previous to the departure of Capt. Pierce. 


RELIcs OF THE RED MEN. ‘The whole number of Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippi is 45. The number in these 
tribes is 223,632. In various parts of the Uuited States 
there are nine tribes from whom 79,448 have been re- 
moved to the west Of the Mississippi, and 25,135 stl re- 
main east. There are also six tribes remaining esst of 
whom none have as yet been removed. The entire 
number of red men east and west of the Mississippi is es- 
timated at 393,595. 


Tre ‘Strate oF FRaNKLAND.” We learn from the 
Nashville Union that the proposition to create a new 
stale ont of portions of Tennessee, and other states, to 
be called the “State of Frankland,” has been put to rest, 
for the present atleast, by a majority of twelve votes ia 
the house. 


Tne War Streamer on Laxe Erie Mr. Hart, the 
government naval architect at the Brooklyn navy yard, 
has been ordered to Lake Erie, for the purpose of con- 
structing a war steamer. The iron work is to be dune 
at Pittsburgh. 


TarirrF. A meeting was held at Pittsburg on Febru- 
ary 5, Judge Wiikins presiding, to take intu considera- 
tion the propriety of memoralizing congress fur a protec- 
tive tarifi. 

A mecting of iron masters and colliers has been held 
at Richmond, Virginia, which adopted resolutions and 
appointed a comniitee to memorialize congress on the 
subject of domestic coal and iron trade. 


Tenxnesses. The legislature was to adjourn on Tth 
February, without elecung United States senator. 


Tse U. S. streamer Misstsstrr1 was tried at Newcas 
tle on the 7th. She went up the river five miles and re- 
turned, her paddles performing fifteen revolutions per 
minute. She proceeded at the rate of twelve miles per 
bour, aud is pronounced ready for sea. 


Vireinia. A Van Buren democratic convention re- 
cently assembled at Richmond, and adopted an address 
and resolutions preliminary to the spring elecuuns. Toey 
adjourned on the 3d. 

ebt. By official accounts it appears that the debt of 
this commonwealth is €6,958,268. It is proposed to cre- 
ate a sinking fund for ite payment, by an annual capita- 
uou. 
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the District of Columbia. 
not, tires not—and pursues its purpose with a zeal, 


Battue or New ORLEANS. : 
Desate w H.R. on Fes. 3d & 4th, on resolution to| jy to be deprecated. 

censure of Mr. Adams. 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
CHRONICLE. 


Its influence is already sufficient | 

tó cause it to be courted by those who are candidates 

for the popular favor in the north, and it too frequent- 

, ly sways, if it does not control their public action.— 
Tts power is rendered manifest by the legislation of; 


RELATIONS OF NEW YORK WITH VIR- 


GINIA AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 
‘from the possession of their masters against the | 


Extract from the message of It. gov. J. Rutherford, | consent of the slaves themselves. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


loaded with petitions for the abolition of slavery in I submit also, for your information, a correspon- 
Tnis fanatical spirit rests dence between the governor of Georgia and mysclf, 
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which my respected contemporary has made a subject 


which, if not checked, may lead to consequences deep- | of some moment in communications to the legislature 


of that state. ; 
MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF N. YORK. 


Executive chamber, Albany, Feb. 11, 1842. 
To the legisluture: 


In my annual message I informed the legislature 


some of the states, indicating a policy not only to. that the state of Virginia had adopted a law calculat- 
entice away our slaves, but to take them forcibly ed to embarrass our commerce, and which would go 


into effect on the first day of May next, unless this 


The recent in- state should see fit to comply with my certain require- 


transmitted to the legislature of Virginia at the com-: stances of the forcible abduction of slaves from their ' ments made by our sister state. 


mencement of its present session. masters cannot have escaped public observation.— 


It is now my duty to announce that the general 


“1 have received, and submit herewith, copies of , These indications portending much future mischief, | assembly of South Carolina on the seventh day of 


resolutions of the legislatures of several of our sister should deeply impress us with the importance of pre- 


states, which have been communicated to this depart- | paring for the crisis with which we are threatened. 
ment. g i | 
Of the state of Maine, on the re-eligibility of the 
president of the United States. 
Of Connecticut and Rhode Island, on the same 
subject, and on the revenue laws of the U. States. invasion of our fire sides and altars. 
Of Massachusetts on the same subject, and con-; an issue be made with those who, reckless of conse- 


Peat to a similar effort in the southern states.— 
e should resist every such attempt as we would an | 


December, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 


one, enacted a law declaring that it shall not be law- 


perty in the District of Columbia, would be but the: in whole or in part, or commanded or navigated 

by any other person than any citizen or resident 
of the state of New York, or any such vessel 
It is time that. owned in whole or in part, by an actual inhabi- 
tant and resident of South Carolina, and depart- 


cerning the northeastern boundary, and the ets would dissolve this happy confederacy, hith- ; ing from any part in that commonwealth to any 


lands of the United States. erto bound together in peace and friendship. 
Of New York on the death of the late president of , time that those disturbers of the public peace should | 
the United States. be fully apprised of the consequences which must in- 


It is' port of New York to leave the waters of South 
Carolina until the commandant of such vessel 
shall have submitted to search, and have complicd 


And of Missouri, Delaware and Maryland, on the: evitably result from the accomplishment of their rash with restrictions similar to those attempted to be im- 


of New York. portion of our fellow citizens of the north, who dis- | 
And a copy of an act of the legislature of Mary- | approve the mad schemes in agitation among them, | 
land entitled “‘an act for the completion of the Chesa-; and who place a proper estimate upon the value of 
peake and Ohio canal to Cumberland. the union. It is due to Virginia herself, plainly, 

I regret that nothing has transpired since the last unequivocally, and without delay, to announce to! 


It is due to the enlightened and patriotic | posed upon our vessels found in Virginia by the law 
of that state. 


Isubmit a copy of the act of South Carolina, by 


which it will be seen that the law will take effect 
the first of May next, but that the governor is Siih: 
rised to suspend its operation on being officially in- 


tween this state and the state of New 


session of the legislature, to encourage the belief that congress and to the members of the confederacy— | formed that the executive of New York has consent 


the unpleasant controversy so long depending be- 
ork will be 
aca adjusted. 
pondence between the executive authorities of the 
two states not heretcfore communicated. It will dis- 
play, it is believed, on the part of the executive of 
this commonwealth, an anxious desire to maintain 
unimpaired the most friendly relations with a state 
to which we have ever been bound by the ties of af- 
fection and interest. With a devoted loyalty to the 
union, we have manifested patience, forbearance and 
courtesy, earnestly hoping if possible to obviate the 
necessity of resorting to any measure of defence. Our 
just claim upon that state, under the solemn covenant 
of the constitution, and our reiterated appeals to her 
reason and justice have as yet been unavailing. The 
course of the executive has been fully sustained by 


1 submit herewith the corres- ` 


‘not in a spirit of menace, but with a deep sense of ed to comply with the dema onser 
' the painful consequences which may ensuc—that she ; hitherto ealed for a etal er ha ory remmin, 
cannot submit to the interference from any quarter! sons as fugitives from justice, and that the leris) per- 
| with her domestic institutions. The deep importance | of this state has repealed the act of 1840 i oat 
! of the subject entitles 7 to the serious AAA the rizht of trial by jury. , extending 

‘and to the prompt and decisive action of the gencral| We are indebted to the courtes 

| assembly. JOHN RUTHERFORD. | sembly of South Carolina, for a eal soe echea as- 

= setting forth the grounds of their very extraordinar 
Extract from the message of governor Seward) proceeding. Since that proceeding contemplat f 
i transmitted to the legislature of New York at the| certain specified action by the executive as well pe 
opening of its present session. by the legislature of this state, as a conditien upon 

“J lay before you a law of Virginia, calculated to | which the citizens of this state shall hereafty eat 
embarrass our commerce. The effect of the act is | unmolested in South Carolina, rights and im aa 
postponed until May next, and the governor is au | guaranteed to them by the constitution of the United 
thorised further to suspend it whenever the executive i States, I have respectfully communicated to the go- 
authority of this state shall surrender three persons | vernor of South Carolina my decision upon the are 


her legislation, and under circumstances which ag- 


gravate the injuries we have received. I sincerely | the legislature shall repeal the law extending the 
trust it may be possible for other counsels to prevail, | trial by jury. I have respectfully informed the au-, 
and that a returning sense of justice will result in! thorities of Virginia that my convictions of the ille- 
the recognition of our right and the perpetuation of | gality of that requisition are unchanged, and that al- 
the harmony, which, if not actually interrupted, is at though New York, from motives of self respect and 
‘least most seriously threatened. devotion to the union, will not retaliate, nor even re- 
= Under present circumstances, the commonwealth; monstrate, yet she cannot consent to remain a re- 
owes it to herself to divise and to execute firmly pro- i spondent, since Virginia has seen fit to transcend the 


. per measures to guard the rights and property of her | sphere assigned her by the federal constitution, and 


citizens. If in the discharge of this duly, imposed! to pass an aggressive law; but that this state will 
by the most solemn considerations, uukiud feelings | cheerfully return to a discussion of the subject, with ! 
or unpleasant coalitions should unhappily arise, the | a sincere desire to arrive at a conclusion mutually | 
responsibility must rest with those who have left us | satisfactory and conducive to the general harmony, 
no alternative. A due regard for the peace of the | whenever the effect of that unfortunate statute shall 
union, and an anxious desire to remove as far as prac- | be removed by the action of our sister state, or by an 
ticable, all cause of irritation, will no doubt dictate a | overruling action of the supreme court of the United 
sort of measure purely protective. With this view | States. z 
the inspection law of the last legislature was adopt-| ‘The legislature will decide whether the trial b 
ed: and the remote period to which its execution was | jury shall be relinquished, and whether a state wich 
deferred, affords conclusive evidence of the patience | acknowledges no natural inequality of men, and ao 
and forbearance of Virgima. As however, the first | political inequality which may not ultimately be re- 
day of May next is the specified time when its pro-| moved, shall wrest that precious shield from those 
visions will become operative, unless the course of| only, whose freedom is assailed, not from any wrong 
N. York shall in the mean time render it unnecessa- | doing of their own, but because the greatest of all 
ry I respectfully recommend its careful revision and | crimes was committed against their ancestors. Taught 
the adoption of such additional enactments as yonr jas we have been by the founders of the constitution 
wisdom may suggest, more effectually to accomplish | and most emphatically by the statesmen of Virginia, 
its objects. The correspondence herewith submitted, | we cannot renounce the principle, that all men are 
so fully explains the views and course of the execu-| born free and equal, nor any of its ligitimate conse- 
tive authorities cf the two states, that 1 forbear fur-| quences. But we can, nevertheless, give to Virginia 
ther reference to the subjeet. S and to the whole American family, pledges of peace, 
I cannot omit to notice here the untiring persever- | affection and fidelity to the union, by relying upon 
anee with which a wild and blind fanaticism is urging | legal redress alone, and by waiting the returning mag- 
on the consideration of congress, a subject of vital| nanimity of a state whose early and self-sacrificing 
importance to the peace and tranquillity of the union. | vindication of the rights of man has entitled her to 


Year after year the tables of congress have been ; j i 
Vor. XI—Sıa. 25. ee enduring veneration and gratitude 


heretofore demanded by the lieutenant governor of į position thus submitted to me. That decision is in 
that commonwealth as fugitives from Justice, and; maintenance of the grounds heretofore assumed in 
my correspondence, with the authorities of the state 
of Virginia. nae 
The general assembly of South i 
ces our law extending ihe right oe ‘alte sya 
act which is the most alarming and dangero: k A 
in which fanaticism or folly has made its assaults on 
an ancient domestic institution, cherished in the 
hearts of the peopie of the south; and they wary 
ial and fully set forth the reasons for this opini- 
on. — submit them in full confidence that the rill 
reccive that early and deliberate consideration whicl 
is due to them, not only from the magnitude of ti : 
subject and the shortness 5 Bene period which is ió 
elapse before the rigorous Measures of Virginia aad 
South Carolina will take effect, but also from the 
spect toward South Carohna, which, I am sue 
entertained by the people of this state. M A 
views of the law in question,differing essentially from 
those presented in the papers now submitted, have 
already been made known to the legislature. ' 
_ WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Executive department, Feb. 10, 1842 
Sır: I have had the honor to receive your commu- 
nication of December last, transmitting to me aco 
of a law passed by the general assembly of South 
Carolina, entitled “an act to prevent the citizens of 
New York from carrying slaves or persons held to 
service out of this state, and to prevent the escape of 
ersons charged with the commission of any crime.” 
he communication is accompanied by a pertinent 
report and by resolutions of the general assembly 
ex ae ie rea. of the enactment. : 
l eact declares that it shall take effect fro 
after the first day of May next, and that the deri 
nor is authorised to suspend its operations, upon be- 
ing officially informed that the executive of New 
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York has bona fide consented to comply with a de- was twenty-nine bales. 


General Jackson immedi- ed by the necessity of the ease, and the only means 


maid heretofore made by the authoritics of Virginia ately ordered it to be towed ashore, to prevent! by which the city of New Orleans, with all its ‘Booty 


for the surrender of Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, it from drifting into the enemy’s camp. 


The bales and Beauty,’ could have been suc+essfully defended. 


and Isaac Gansey as fugitives from justice; and that were rolled on shore, within cur lines, but some thirty; All must now acknowledge and do acknowledge 
the le zislature of this state has repealed a Jaw passed , yards from the bastion, and inthe rear of our men du-! this—that only by my order declaring martial law 


in 1540. extending the right of trial by jury to per-: ring the battle; and there they remained on the 8th | could the city have been saved. 


Withont this, we 


sons c'aimed as owing service in other states, under of January, and were seen by the six hundred British | might have gallantly sacrificed our lives, but Jost our 
proceedings before the officers and magistrates of, prisoners, taken in the redoubt on our left, who, as! country, and the city must have becn yielded to the 


this state. 


It seems my duty, therefore, with the frankness of fighting behind cotton bags! 
com mu ication which ought to prevail between the ‘of Louisiana earth, not formidable in themselves, 


It was 
for this act, and for enforcing it until the country 
was secure, this unjust fine was imposed, the record 


some solace in their captivity, raised the story of our: brutality of an infuriated invading soldiery. 
But our ramparts were 


several states of the union, to make known to your, but because there were behind them that which was: of which still remains an imputation on my memory. 


excellency as I have uniformly and on all proper oc-i more solid than brass—more impervious than the, 


“Congress is the only body whose action could wipe 


c. sions informed the state of Virginia, that the exe- diamond—the indomitable breasts of freemen, led by i this stain from my memory, by a joint resolution, or- 


cutive of this state declined to comply with the re- 
quisition of the executive of Virginia, referred to in 


! 


| 


l 


the old hero. This was the wall against which the | dering the fine, with costs and interest, to be refund- 
pride of Britain rolled like the maddened waves strik- | ed, it having been so unjustly, so unrightepusly im- 


the act of South Carolina, upon the grounds that the ing against a rock planted in the ocean, and sternly : posed, and without my being heard in my own de- 


process was deemed to be without warrant or autho- smiling at the rage of the infuriated flood. 


rity in the constitution of the United States, or in the 


fence; from which you remember I was peremptorily 
A single fact would suffice to show the height of; debarred. This is the only imputation that has not 


Jaws and customs of this state, and that nothing has this boasted bastion of soil, which British captives, been by congress expunged from the record; and go- 
jand British writers had transformed into a barricade . ing out of life, when I reflect how much I hazarded 


occurred since the decision was made to change the 
convictions then entertained. 

Whether the law of this state extending the trial 
by jury be unconstitutional or injurious to the state 


of South Carolina, or to any other state, is a question | 
roperly belongs to the legislative representa- | 


which 
tives of the people, and has been commended to their 
respectful consideration. It also belongs to them to 
consider, at least in the first instance, whether the 
measure which the state of South Carolina has adopt- 
ed calls for any action on the part of this state. I 


of cotton bales. When Packenham fell within three , in the defence of Louisiana, (my life, my health, and 
hundred yards of it, the horse he mounted, of high | what was dearer than all, my reputation), I cannot 
race and blood, young, wild and full of life, became | but regret that this stain upon my name should be 
frightened and ran directly towards our lines, and: permitted to pass down to posterity. 
with a single leap, cleared the ditch and bastion, and; ‘‘But be it so. I go hence with a clear conscience, 
became a captive too! The noble animal was brought, | that 1 did my duty faithfully; and although this act 
yet quivering in his fright, and presented as spolia | of justice has been withheld, stil) my continued pray- - 
epima to the commanding general. ers will be for my country’s safety and prosperity; 
This was one of the incidents of this great battle. | and that, if war should again come, the safety ofa 
Another and he had done: preferring to leave the. great city may not be jeopardized from this prece- 


have, therefore, very cheerfully complied with your; question to the house to deal with, as he had no doubt | dent, which, staring the commanding officer in the 


excellency’s request by submitting to the Jegislature 
the papers you have transmitted. I remain with 
very high consideration, your most obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
His excellency, John P. Richardson, gov. of S. Carolina. 


memener 


FACTS OFTHE BATTLE OF N. ORLEANS. 


Major Davezac, a brother-in-law of the late Ed- 
ward Livingston, and who served as aid to General 
Jaekson at the battle of New Orleans, and was for 
nine years at the Hague in the service of the general 
government, from which he returned upwards of two 
years ago, introduced on the Sth of January to the 
consideration of the New York legislatnre of which 
he is now a member, the following resolution and 
preamble. 

Whereas, the salutary energy of General Jackson 
at New Orleans, during the campaign of 1814 and 


they would, by offering this tardy tribute of justice | face, may prevent him from assuming the responsi- 
to patriotism and valor. Of the four chief officers, bility by which alone it may be secured. For you 
in command of the British army on the Sth, two were must well know and remember, that it was martial 
killed on the field, and one was sent to the fleet se- į law alone by which we were able successfully to de- 
verely wounded. Gen. Lambert was the only officer, fend the city; and that judge Hall, who afterwards 
who escaped, and he was not engaged on that day.; imposed the fine upon me, when the order was frst 
Gen. Kean, the wounded officer, when carried off the | read, exclaimed with uplifted hands, ‘that by this the 
ficld, left his sword, and it was picked up by the brave ; city might be saved, without it, it was lost.’ 
Tennesseans who were scouring the field in search| ‘To you, my friend, for the first time have Į un- 
of muskets, and brought to Gencral Jackson. We , folded my feelings, determined, if my country would 
had then, not only the horse of the British general-| not voluntarily do me this justice, that I would pass 
in-chief, but the sword of the next in command, and, to my grave in silence and without murmur. But as 
it was of great beauty and value. When Gen. Kean, this is perhaps the last letter I may write you, Í 
recovered his senses, his first thought was of his could not refrain from expressing to you my feclings 
sword. Dennis Prieur, who had been taken prisoner; on a review of our privations and dangers together 
in the battle of the night of the 23d—and well known | before New Orleans.” 

since as mayor of the city and collector of the port,} Mr. Hoffman repelled the right of any man to drag 
and more recently as the victim of that persecuting; out a confidential correspondence and was shocked 
spirit, that puts men out of oflice for interfering in: at the freedom of the gentleman in doing it. He 


1815, have repeatedly received the approbation of the | elections, one ‘way—had been parolled, and was the | considered the debt as having been long ago refund- 


American people,— 

And whereas, congress, on the 25th day af Februa- 
ry 1315, voted thanks to that illustrious citizen for 
his gallantry and good conduct at New Orleans, and 
directed a gold medal to be struck and presented to 
him, in testimony of the high sense entertained by 
congress of events so memorable and services so em- 
inent— 

Resolved therefore (the senate concurring) that our 
senators and representatives in congress, be earnestly 
requested to use their best efforts to procure the pas- 
sage of a Jaw directing that the fine of one thousand 
dollars imposed on General Jackson, by Dominick 
A. Hall, then judge of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Louisiana, for an alleged contempt of his 
authority, and by him paid into the hands of the mar- 
shall of said district, be refunded to Andrew Jackson, 
with costs and interest on the same, from the day of 
the payment thereof. 

On February Ist its consideration being the order 
of the day, Mr. Davezac arose and, as reported in the 
Albany Argus, said he should have permitted this rc- 
solution which had lain so long, to have passed at 
once to a vote without further remark from him; had 
he not left unredeemed a pledge he made to the house 
on a former occasion, to explain the story of the 
“cotton bags,” with a view to correct an error that 
had hecome preva‘ent, and had even crept into the 
history of the memorable campaign of New Orleans. 
It was not true that our army wassheltered by cotton 
bags, and even if it were, the fact could reflect no 
discredit on the great commander in that campaign, 
in view of the overwhelming superiority in point of 
numbers and discipline, of the enemy he was called to 
deal with. But it was not true, and it was proper that 
the facts should be known, be the eflect what it might. 


The commanding general had taken the precau- 
tion—for he omitted no precaution which might con- 
tribute to the safety of the great city—to prevent any 
beat from floating down, and thus falling into the 
enemy’s hands, being determined, if they crossed the 
river, they should do it in their own boats. On the 
Oth Dec., a flat-boat was scen floating down the riv- 
er, with no one on board, having evidently parted 
from its moorings atthe wharf. Cotton at that time, 
was a mere drug, not commanding a price that war- 
ranted its transshipment and storage, and such as 
arrived was left in the boats. On board this boat 


bearer of a letter to General Jackson, in which he| ed by the American people and hoped the act would 
requested him to returnhis sword, saying that it was, remain untouched as a lesson of the supremacy of 
the treasured gift of a friend, and backing the request | the civil over the military power. 
by an appeal to those high and chivalrous feelings; Mr. Simmons in the course of his speech, went 
which he well knew animated the American warrior. | into a minute review of the epoch: in question—as he 
Nor did he appeal in vain. “Go,” said Gen. Jackson) found it in Judge Martin’s history of Louisiana— 
to Mr. Livingston, “deliver this sword to Gen. Kean. chiefly with a view to present the facts in the order 
God forbid that I should separate the weapon from; of time. The first intelligence at New Orleans of 
him to whom his dying friend bequeathed it.” the signing of the treaty of Ghent, he said, was com- 
Mr. D. closed with the remark, that he awaited | municated to Gen. Jackson, by Admiral Cochrane, 
the action of the house upon this proposition, he} on the QIst January, 1815. The nextday, news was 
would not say without anxiety, but without fear. It] received at New Orleans from Charleston, of the ra- 
was true that Ohio, treading fast in the steps of New! tification of the treaty by the prince regent—and on 
York, in population and wealth, and in indomitable! the 14th February, of the arrival of the treaty at 
patriotism, had stolen a march upon us. But he Washington, but not of its contirmation. It was on 
trusted that New Eork, the first tostart in this move-| the 28th February, he said, that Gen. Jackson issued 
ment, would not hesitate to respond, with her potency | the order banishing beyond Baton Rouge, the French 
of tone to the voice of her western confederate. residents, not naturalized at New Orleangs—under 
In the prosecution of the debate, Mr. O’Sullivan! the impression, which he did not mean tosay was un- 
produced a letter addressed by General Jackson to reasonable, that they were somehow dangerous, and 
Mr. Davezac, and which having fallen into his (Mr. | inclined to favor the enemy. It was after all this, 
O`S's) possession, he had with difliculty obtained the! on the 3rd March, that a member of the Louisiana le- 
reluctant consent of his colleague to read from it a gislature (Mr. Lewellier) ventured to complain of 
few passages, in illustration of the feeling with which | this sentence of banishment, through the Louisiana 
the old hero of the hermitage himself still looked on | Gazette, and to indulge in perhaps severe strictures 
this question. The extracts, he said, were very į on the commander-in-chicf—strictures which Mr. S. 
brief, and he only regretted that from the confidential | did not pretend to justify. lt was on the next day 
character of portions of it, he could not read the) that Gen. Jackson caused to be published the second 
whole. It was addressed to Major Davezac upwards | section of the articles of war, which denounced the 
of two years ago, immediately on his return from penalty of death against foreign spies, and it was by 
that foreign mission in which it is well known he soj virtue of that section, published on the 4th, that Mr. 
honorably sustained the character of his country.| Lewellier was on the 5th March arrested and sub- 
Mr. O'S. then proceeded to read: jected to martial law. Mr. S. went on to state the 
“My health is much impaired; and I am for the; application to Judge Hall, by Mr. Morrill, (who Mr. 
most part of my time contined to my room, seldom! S. said was attorney general or district attorney) for 
able to visit my friends, and write with difficulty. Ija habeas corpus in favor of Mr. Leweilier—the issu- 
am trying to pnt my honse in order to meet that call, | ing of the writ by Judge Hall—the arrest and impri- 
which must soon come, to that other and better world | sonment of Judge Hall by order of Gen. Jackson 
from which no traveller returns. In doing this I pass | (under another section, Mr. S. said, of the articles of 
in review often my whole official life; in which I find, war) on a charge of exciting mutiny—that this was 
but little to regret and much to remember with satis- on the 5th March—and that at this time news of 
faction; and particularly ail my acts and doings in the | peace had reached New Orleans from Washington, 
successful defence of N. Orleans my conscience fully | though, owing to the wrong papers having been sent 
approves. Still no one has ever brought to the view | by the special messenger from the war department, 
of congress the iniquity and injustice of the $1,000; there was no official intelligence received of the trea- 
fine with costs imposed upon me by a vindictive judge, ty having been actually signed—that application was 
who deprived me of my constitutional right of being ` then made to Judge Lewis, a state judge, by Mr. 
heard in my own defence—and this for an act justifi- Morrill, for a habeas corpus in favor of Judge Hall, 
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but that martial law being still continued in force, 
both the state judge and the U. S. attorney were ar- 
rested and imprisoned, by order of Gen. Jackson. 

Mr. Davezac denied that Mr. Morrill was U. S. 
attorney or district attorney—or that the gentleman 
was correct in regard to other facts stated—and advis- 
ed him to adhere to the book—Judge Martin’s book. 

Mr. Simmons would not assert that the order was 
fully executed, but an order was made to the effect 
stated—at all events, Judge Hall was not delivered 
up on the habeas corpus. 

Mr. Davezac was understood to deny that any such 
order was issued. 

Mr. Simmons went on to say that matters were 

revented from coming to extremities solely by the 
influence of Edward Livingston, who, he added, ap- 
peared before the court martial and satisfied them 
that they had no jurisdiction to try actions of slander, 
and that the true way was to dismiss the case—that 
Gen. Jackson was dissatisfied with the decision of 
the court martial, and banished Mr. Lewellier into 
the country, as well as Judge Hull—that on the 13th 
March, a peremptory order was received from Pre- 
sident Madison by express, for a discontinuance of 
all these operations, and a proclamation of amnesty 
for all offences. 

Mr. Simmons said he was one of those that never 
had any doubt of the right of the commander-in- 
chief, to proclaim and enforce martial law at New 
Orleans, or of the necessity of it. For that, Gen. 
Jackson had his humble thanks, for he believed that 
it was by that means that the city probably was sa- 
ved. At the same time, moderation was to be exer- 
cised in all things; and it would seem, even if Gen. 
J. was justified in continuing martial law two months 
after the treaty of peace was signed, still that he 
might have got along without imprisoning the high- 
est judicial officers. That was what he could not 
vote to approve, but what he would vote to exeuse. 
Mr. S. took the occasion here to enter his solemn 
proest against the propriety of the proceedings of 

udge Hall against Gen. J.—and his repugnance to 
that doctrine of constructive contempts under which 
he acted—the judge being in fact a party in his own 
case, a complainant before himself. He should have 
nie Un that delicacy, at least, would have preven- 
ted that. Still there was nothing strictly illegal in it. 
It was so admitted at the time—and instead of Gen. 
J. having no opportunity to defend himself, the re- 
verse was the case. But it was all over with now.— 
It was enough that it was strictly conformable to the 
technical rules of law. Hence he thought the house 
should pause before adopting the resolution, as it 
could not do so without justifying an American gen- 
eral in trampling on the civil tribunals, two mouths 
after the treaty of peace, and imprisoning a judge— 
which he regarded as dircctly in the face of the con- 


_ Stitutional provision that the military shall be subject 


to the civil courts. If it was necessary however to 
do more than make a man president two or three 
times, and to excuse him for what he did on the oc- 
casion referred to, he went for that;—but he could 
not justify him. 

Mr. Davezac combatted an idea thrown out in the 
course of the debate that it was now too late to act 
in this matter—because, to use that gentleman’s lan- 
guage, it was all over with. He asked (with a rapi- 
dity and energy of manner that defies the power of 
the stenographer to record) alluding to the gathering 
up of the remains of the heroes of Marathon, after 
a period of half a century had elapsed, if it was 
then deemed too late to collect and bury in a com- 
mon tomb all that remained of the brave men who 
fought and bled for their country on that sacred spot. 
And turning to our own history, Mr. D. asked, if it 
was tov late, when De Wit Clinton executed the 
commission, which resulted in exhuming the sacred 
relics of Montgomery from an unhonored sepulchre 
in the very bastion where he fell, in a hostile land, 
and transterring them with imposing and solemn pa- 
geantry, to their final resting place in the state! No, 
said Mr. D. it is always opportunity—always in time 
for a nation to be grateful. Was it too late when 
in 1841, the congress of this union, passed a law di- 
recting the return to his heirs as a fine imposed on 
Matthew Lyon, by high judicial authority—higher 
even than that of Dominic A. Hall—for it was a 
judge of the supreme. court—was it too late, he re- 
peated, for the congress of the United States, forty 
years after that fine was imposed under the iniqui- 
tous sedition law, to cause it to be refunded with in- 
terest to the heirs of the old Irish democrat? No! 
It was not too late—the law for repairing that injury 
—an injury that becaine enbanced in degree with 
every successive year—fijled every American heart 
with proud exultation. And yet that fine was kept 
longer from the heirs of Matthew Lyon, than this 
$1,000 from Gen. Jackson. 


Mr. D. here turned to Mr. Simmons’ narrative of 
facte—saying that the gentleman was mistaken in 


almost every thing he had fndertaken to state—pro- 
bably from the fact that he had consulted almost en- 
tirely that most contemptible work—that book-mak- 
ing compilation, written with scissors by judge Mar- 
tin, and bearing throughout the impress of that vin- 
dictiveness which might have been looked for in one 
who, belonging to the judiciary, volunteered in its 
defence. Mr. D. said he was himself an historian of 
that epoch. He considered his oral testimony as 
strong as the written testimony of Judge Martin. 
Mr. D. denied that Mr. Morrill was a district attor- 
ney or a United States attorney—but a lawyer who 
shouldered his musket and was at the lines with the 
rest. Mr. D. denied that Mr. Livingston appeared 
before a court martial in opposition to any proceed- 
ing there analogous to a case of slander. Mr. D. 
was himself Judze Advocate of the army as well as 
aid to General Jackson, and he averred that no man 
was ever brought before a court martial for slander. 
He stated further, as a sct off to all that had been 
said and written of the imputed rashness of the com- 
manding general, that although several persons were 
found guilty and sentenced by the court martial, not 
one was executed. He denied that General Jackson 
continued one moment longer than was necessary and 
justifiable, the sway of martial law. 
at the time alluded to official intelligence had been 
reccived at New Orleans of the ratification of the 
treaty by Great Britain or the United States—or in- 
formation of any kind which would have warranted 
a prudent general, still in the presence of the eneiny, 
in relaxing his vigilance or means of defence. It 
was true that Mr. Livingston, on his return from the 
fleet whither he had been sent as the bearer of the 
sword, of which he had given the history that morn- 
ing, did bring a letter from Admiral Cochrane, an- 
nouncing the signing of the treaty at Ghent—but be- 
yond that, nothing even semi official as to the ratifica- 
tions having been exchanged, had reached the com- 
manding general. 

So also in regard to the order banishing, as the 
gentleman had termed it, certain aliens, he was 
obliged to assume the duty of the historian. That 
order was not issued in consequence of any mere; 
newspaper publication, but of the attempts of the ' 


He denied that : 
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‘ed it a stain on his memory which he desired his 

country should wipe out. Far was it from General 
Jackson’s thoughts to originate a movement to eticct 

| that object. The letter was one of a private nature, 
and which he had not at that time the slightest idea 
would Jead to any species of legislative action. It 
was written two years ago. 

Mr. O'S. had stated before, what it was unneces- 
| sary to state at all, that to Gen. Jackson the money 
| was as nothing—that in all probabiligy, some chari- 
| table use would he made of it, as was suggested by 

Gen. J. when the amount was tendered to him by 
the citizens of New Orleans. Mr. O'S. would an- 
.swer for it that when the object of this resolution 
: should be consummated, no single dollar of this mo- 

ney would ever be converted to -the persona} uses or 
poe of Gen. Jackson. A simple declaratory reso- 
lution, that the fine was improperly imposed, and 

should be refunded, would be enough to satisfy the 
‘wounded honor of the old soldier. 
| Mr. Davezac repudiated the idea of its being the 

pecuniary consideration which impelled his urging 
the passage of the resolution in favor of the old ge- 
Neral. He rejected it indignantly as being an insult 
to his name. 

The resolution and preamble were then adopted 

by a vote of 63 to 24. 


——— — Aaa 


| QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


l 


| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, THURSDAY, FEB. 3. 
The question being on Mr. Summers's amendment, 
' Mr. Gilmer arose and said that after all that had 
been done, he was willing as the mover of the 
original proposition that had given rise to this debate, 
| to withdraw it provided the gentleman from Massa- 
-chusetts would withdraw the petition he had offered 
praying a dissolution of the union. 
Mr. .dJdams replied that, yesterda 
! appeal to his God, he had declared nf 


with a solemn 
at in presenting 
this petition he had acted in asense of duty from which 
he could not dispense himself. That is the answer I 
give to the gentleman fron Virginia who heard it. 
Mr. Gilmer. Then I feel constrained by a sense of 
duty as high as solemn and as sacred, to persevere in 


French consul to seduce from our ranks the French-' urging and supporting the proposition I have made to 


men, not naturalized, who had taken up the musket 


simply, as General J. remarked, because they were’ 


blue, and their adversaries red—and who theinselves 
informed Gen. J. that they had been advised that 
they could not be compelled to remain in the ranks. 


General J. called this mutiny in his camp—and, be. 


it remembered (said Mr. D.) his camp was then a 
beseiged city—that the enemy, though defeated, 


shamefully defeated, and driven back into their ships, : 
were yet three times more numerous then we, hav- 
ing been reinforced since, by three more regiments— . 


and that in a single night, they could again have en- 
camped on the Mississippi. And Mr. D. asked if 


under these circumstances, and in the absence of. 


official intelligence of the formal ratification of the 
treaty, gen. J. would have been true to his duty had he 
suffered the habeas corpus covertly to effect that which 
the cannon of the enemy had failed to accomplish? 
Mr. D. here passed to the facts connected with the 
arrest of Judge Hall—whom he characterised as the 
craven judge, who without the courage or patriotism 
of the women who remained at home, ran away 
when the enemy was before the city, and returned 
when they were gone—not merely to witness the fal- 
sification of his predictions of disaster to the Ameri- 
can arms, but with a consciousness of not having 
acted as became him, and a determination to play 
the great man, and if possible to bring the old hero 
down to a level with himself. Under such unworthy 
impulses, he said, Judge Hall did assume the plea- 
sant and delicate task, as had becn confessed by the 
gentleman from Essex, of acting as the complainant 
in his own couft, against General J. and as the exe- 
cutor of his own vengeance. He fined the man whom 
a whole city hailed with gratitude as their deliverer, 
for a constructive contempt of his authority! But 
said Mr. D. (checking himself) I did not mean to 
speak thus of this man. He is dead, and I am wil- 
ling he should sleep in be and oblivion. But, 
sir, as he has been dug up here, and thrust betwcen 
us and the living hero, as in his life time he was 
enabled officially to insult the conquering chief, I 
could scarcely restrain myself. Perhaps too, sir, 
as years have elapsed since, the province of history 
has begun,and forbearance to surviving friends ceases. 


Mr. O'Sullivan continued the debate and denied 
his having violated any confidence in reading the ex- 
tracts he had read to the house. The very fact of 
his colleague having permitted him to read them— 
should have been taken as evidence that there was 
nothing in them improper to be brought before the 
public. Portions were confidential. ‘Those he sup- 
pressed, as his colleague required they should be. 
Gen. J. used a word which implied injury—he call- 


this house. Mr. G. here asked the reading of his re- 
solution, and it was read. This resolution said Mr. 
G. contemplates no punishment save the public in- 
dignation which such an act merits and the expres- 
sion of the censure of this house. The house has 
been put into a position in which it is compelled to 
give a public expression of its opinion. Why then 
the language of the gentleman about “‘pains and pen- 
alties” as if the Newgate calendar was haunting his 
dreams. The gentleman insists on his right to defend 
himself. Why has he not done it? Again and again 
with his usual dexterity he has arisen and has defend- 
ed himself. The ecnilenar has defied the house and 
its censure in so many words. He has said “the 
time for action has not yet come.” He has referred 
to the interposition of the treaty making power, and 
has said that by it the government can emancipate 
| the slaves of the south. He has referred to griev- 
ances to be redressea ‘‘peaceably if they can forcibly 
if they must.” Ido not regard this question as ine 
volving merely the right of petition as he has contend- 
ed for. It is a question that touches the union. Re- 
ference has been made to the course of South Caro- 
lina, and to the opinions avowed by one of its repre- 
sentatives (Mr. Rhett) on this floor. Why were these 
references made? Do they not imply a consciousness 
of more or lessof guilt. Does the avowal of others 
of hostility to the union excuse the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I need not defend these gentlemen; 
they are abundantly capable of defending kemie. 
It is not the form, whether by petition or by resolu- 
tion, but it is the design and tendency of the proposi- 
tion that I wish the house to consider. The spirit of 
76 and 37 is not yet extinct. Is not this a fit occasion 
for its action. A proposition was made yesterday by 
my colleague [Mr. Summers] to commit the whole 
subject to a committee. hat would be gained by 
such a reference? Would a decision based on a re- 
port from any committee bring the subject any near- 
er to itsdetermination? Nota whit. As tothe ques- 
tion of privilege Mr. G. would refer agai to the 
case of John Smith, and quote the language of the 
report on his case. It in one place reprobated the 
idea of “offering the crutches of the judicial tribu- 
nals as an apology for crippling the congressional 
power of expulsion.” In another it argued that the 
powcr would be rendered ‘‘nugatory by delay.” The 
report concluded that the powers of congress to pun- 
ish its own members was sustained by the constitu- 
tion. The resolution, with which olosed, that he be 
expelled was determined by a vote of 19 to 10. One 
vote more would have carried it. Mr. G., considered 
it a3 amounting to a virtual expulsion, one or two of 
the senators having left their seats as Mr. G. undere 
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ioierntoly cesigu. in the fist of veas tae aame of: 
the gentieman from Massachusetts stood ust. Where | 
were his qualms scruples and doubts as to the power 
of the two houses of congress at that time to censure 
one of their members. The freedom of opinion and 
the right of conscience of the 46 petitioners of Hav- 
erhill is not impaired by the proposition I have mov- 
ed. It is not my purpose to invade that most sacred 
of all rights the right of conscience. No. Our 
business is not with them or their consciences but 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts and with 
him, not personally, but as a member of this legisla- 
tive body. You may try to avoid action on the sub- 
ject, but you cannot. I have no personal object to 
gratify in relation to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 1 have no pleasure in contrasting the present 
with the past, the feeble disastrous twilight of the 
‘setting sun with its more splendid meridian. Ien- 
tered this hall at the late extra session with a feeling 
of revercnce towards him. I looked upon him as an 
aged and venerable public servant. I am still inclin- 
ed to regard him personally with all deference and 
respect, and it is very painful to me to be compelled 
by a sense of public duty to submit such a proposi- 
tion in regard to him as I have done. I would gladly 
cast a veil of total oblivion over these scenes, but it 
is now impossible. They have become a part of his- 
tory. The gentleman has assumed different phases 
in the course of these proceedings. At one period 
he seemed to court martyrdom: at another he was a 
persecuted man. Again he pleads as specially and 
astutely and ingeniously as a nisi prius lawyer. To- 
morrow he loves the union too well, ah, far too well 
to say or do any thing to impair it. I shall not stop 
or stoop to defend myself, nor do | hold it necessary 
to defend other gentlemen from what he insinuates of 
any unholy and discordant combination against him. 
He is at perfect liberty to attribute to my agency 
what motives he pleases. If there is a period when 
the demon of party spirit may and ought to receive a 
rebuke, now is such a moment. The gentleman has 
sounded ‘all the depths and shoals of honor,” he has 
reached the zenith of his political destiny and again 
receded, he figures here amid scenes of which his 
country will judge. He might again and again have 
saved the time occupied in this discussion. Had he 
consented to withdraw the petition he might have 
ended the whole affair. I shall not discuss the right 
of petition. Jt isa very different thing here from 
what it is inthe despotic governments of the old 
world. A petitioner in this free government stands 
as the monarch stands there. A petitioner is one of 
the mass that creates the government, alters, amends 
and controls it. He does not come begging favors, 


but demands his rights asa freeman. ‘I'he right of 


tained that any particular portion of the people have 
a right to ask the government to do what the whole 
people have forbidden to be done, and thus confer a 
new power on the government. I hope that those 
who confer upon me and others the soubriquet of 
“abstractionists” will be just enough to take it to 
themsclves, and that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will henceforth be reckoned as one himself. ‘To 
refer the petition to a select committee, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts its chairman, and to put it 
in his power toreport against it, is after all but a cal- 
culation of the value of the union. It would bea 
process familiarizing the public mind with the idea 
of a dissolution, and it isa movement intended as 

art of an attack upon our most valuable blessings. 

t reminded Mr. G. of the quack who would beg a 
man in perfect health to take his nostrum to make 
him sick in order to have the honor of restoring him 
to health. It was as if the inventor of the life pre- 
server would urge a captain tosink his vessel in or- 
der to test the efficacy of his patent invention. If the 
gentleman were allowcd to make a report, what 
would be the color of lis report? Mr. G. feared 
much that it would be according to the caprice that 
ruled him at the moment. My great objection to this 
whole proceeding is, that it is calculated to familia- 
rize the public mind with the idea of breaking up the 
union. ‘The people of the United States know their 
rights, and, ‘knowing, dare maintain them.” There 
is no doubt or difficulty on that point. The great ob- 
ject, duty, and aim of congress should be to heal, as 
far as possible, all local discontents, and soften and 
put an end to all sectional differences and difficultics. 
One great effort ought to be to prevent such a crisis 
from ever arriving as might present an inducement to 
so rash a step. henever it shall be the opinion of 
the people that the time has actually come, it is not 
you nor any act or authority of yours that can fora 
moment restrain them; and, therefore, I deprecate all 
acts on our por that may be calculated to toment in- 
stead of allay popular commotion and sectional 
Jeulousies and discontent, When the mighty wave 
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sod aader a pledge that if net exnciled Smith would of revolution shall ence ree, you ond Land the gen-' pare yen for what they mean to attempt. than one 


tileman from Massachusetts, and his reports ane our 
resolutions, wall ali be Dut as x0 many feathers tlat- 
ing on its surface. Does it become us, then, to agi- 
tate the water’ Shall we do any act which shall cn- 
courage the people to calculate the value of the union 
and weigh in their minds the question of its dissolu- 
tion? Or shall we not rather, in compliance with the 
sacred advice of the father of his country, frown 
down the first allusion to the subject? 

Ihave too long been accustomed “to trace, the 
days disasters in his morning face.” Who wants an 
argument in favor of preserving the union? I see no 
indications of a civil war; I hear of no armies in the 
field, no banners of rebellion floating, no popular as- 
semblies, no state ordinances, no cominittees of safe- 
ty. There is not aripple on the surface of this wide 
spread nation. Seventeen millions of people are 
quiet, and in a state of perfect repose. No: I beg 
pardon: forty-six men of Haverhill think that the 
union should be immediately dissolved, but, with this 
deduction, the remainder of the seventeen millions 
rest quite content with the constitution.- [A laugh.] 
For whom, then, do we want an argument? For the 
seventeen millions, or for the forty-six men of 
Haverhill? ‘They, I believe, insist “per fas aut nefas,” 
that there shall be an immediate dissolution. Well, 
really if it has come to that point, if the dissatisfac- 
tion of these forty-six men of Haverhill has reached 


who, feeling and believing tnet we have all but one 
cominon interest, could avow no olier sentiment as 
representing this section of the nation.” 

Had he invariably pursued the same course which 
is avowed in this letter—had there been no spot, 
no cloud—had the same bright sunshine been ex- 
hibited throughout in regard to all that touched the 
union, I should not be afraid to trust him. But now 
I must say to him in his own language, “Non tol 
auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” I had rather take the 
union as it is than trust it to his hands. And now, I 
ask, will this house entertain and dispose of the quese 
tion of dissolution, or will they mect it at the thres- 
hold, and treat the mention of it as 4n outrage? Who 
is it, I ask again, that wants any argument for the 
union? We have arguments enouzh. Where is Bunker 
Hill? Where is Yorktown? Where is Saratoga?— 
Where are the thousand battlefictds, all rich in vic- 
tories over the meteor flag of England? The gentle- 
man is himself at once a witness and an argument in 
its favor. 

[t is impossible to look at him, where he stands 
holding in his hand a petition for the dissolution of 
this union, and to forget what he has been, and what 
his father was before him. It should be a consola- 
tion to the gentleman that he cannot, in the course 
of nature live long enough to pull down the fabric of 
his country’s fame amid the ruin of hisown. The 


so dangerous a point as, without an argument to con-; people of the United States have not forgotten the 


trol them, to threaten us with throwing down the 
union about our ears, I think both a more rational 
and a cheaper mode of proceeding will be for this 
house to depute the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts as envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Haverhill: on his arrival let the town 


farewell address of him who achieved their liberty. 
They look with exulting pride on the national flag 
as it floats proudly over this capitol, and every stripe 
and every star, with all their glorious associations, 
has been to them a sufficient argument in favor of 
that union that has made them the envy of the 


bell be rung: let these forty-six men assemble, and | world. Jt has satisfied the measure of their wishes 
let the honorable gentleman address them, and pre- for more than half a century, and I trust, in spite of 
sent there the very same argument by word of mouth. all which the gentleman from Massachusctts shall be 
which, if chairman of the committee, he would pre- |! able to say, that it will continue to satisfy their child- 
sent here, and which we must print and send to the’ ren for centuries to come. 

world. I feel very certain that his powers of persua-; Mr. G. concluded by observing that he had before 
sion with those personages would be just as elfectual him other documents which were pertinent to the 
should the argument be made orally as if made in subject in hand, but which he should forbear to use, 
writing, and even more so, since we all know the lest they might increase the excitement which alrea- 
gentleman’s power as a rhetorician. dy prevailed, and tend to aggravate feelings which 


Would it not be better that these forty-six men of. could not too soon be allayed. 
Haverhill should thus be satisfied by a direct process,; Mr. Adams then again addressed the house at 
than by the round-about course of having thcir peti- length. He said that he stood here in the most cx- 
tion received, referred to a select committee, con | traordinary position that any member of the house 
sidered, reported on, and that report printed by this ever stood before, with two criminal trials going on 
house, and sent to them in the form of an argument pari passu; and he was called to defend himself on 
to convice them that the union had better not at pre- both, whilst every effort was male that could possi- 
sent be dissolved. [A laugh. ] | bly be made to deprive him of the power of defend- 

I am not in favor of divulging secrets, or repeating, ing himself against them. 
private conversations, or readinz contidential Ietters,{ The gentleman from Albemarle (Mr. Gilmer) was 
but I have received a letter of a somewhat public! mistaken when he said that he (Mr. A.) had had the 
character from a man Ide not personally know, but’ privilege of defending himself against these charges. 
who was once a senator of the United States, and He had hitherto only asked of the house permission 
who is a son of a senator of the United States, en-' to defend himself, and the house had not thought 
closing to me a letter written to a senator by the gen- proper to grant it. 
tleman from Massachusetts, under date of the 15th} It was now proposed to send this subject to a com- 
December, 1808, which I shall now take the liberty! mittee, before whom he might defend himself; and if 
to read, having been not merely authorised but re-|the house thought there was substance enough in 
quested by the writer of the letter todo so. The gen- ; either of the accusations of the gentleman from Ken- 
tleman having resigned his seat in the senate about aÍ tucky or the gentleman from Albemarle, he was sa- 
year after the case of John Smith, wrote the follow-' tisfied and content to go bcfore a committee that he 
ing letterto a Mr. Anderson, then a senator from the , might be heard in his defence. 
state of Tennessee. Mr. A. next referred to the case of John Smith 

“The event has shown that, in my calculation ofi and again admitted as he had donc yesterday that the 
the firmness of the senate. I was not mistaken. The! house had the discretionary power to try hin ona 
system of submission to British insolence and usur-| question of privilege. But he claimed that the house 
pation, which has been preached, and prayed, and; must either send him before a court of justice to have 
resolved, and petitioned, and remonstrated in this! his guilt first established, or that thes should them- 


petition is of far less importance bere therefore, than 
in other and despotic governments. Will it be 


part of the country for the last eighteen months, 
finds in the senate, thanks be to Goad, the same in- 
vincible spirit of resistance which it found at the 
last session of congress. The will and influence 
of my constituents has had its full constitutional 
range, and they have had the best opportunity to ma- 
nage their own affairs in their own way. You have 
now had announced to you, with due formality, the 
process of resistance which may be pursued against 
your laws. So that at least, if an attempt to divide 
the union should be made, you will have no cause to 
complain of being taken by surprise. Now, if I had 
remained with you, instcad of threatening insurrec- 
tion and separation, I could only have expressed my 
abhorrence of every such attempt or project, how- 
ever colored, and from what cause soever intended. 
My sentiments in regard to the union are well known 
to you. John Smith and Aaron Burr, were, in my 
view, my fellow citizens, just as if they had been 
natives of Boston; and if any native of Boston, in 
pursuit of the same end which Burr and Smith were 
aiming at, should go as fur as its execution, I would, as 
far as my power extended, treat him in the same 
manner as 1 thought they ought to have treated. I 
believe it will be far better for you and for the whole 
nation to have men from this quarter, who will pre- 


selves first try him and establish his guilt before pro- 
ceeding to sentence him. Lut as the house had al- 
ready refused to send him to a court of justice, they 
must of course try him themselves before proceeding 
to their decision on his case, and he claimed a full 
and fair trial such as would he allowed to the vilest 
criminal. He had been charged, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity of the gentleman from Kentucky to trans- 
ferit from him to the petitioners, he had been charg- 
ed with subornation of perjury and high treason, at 
least with being an accessary after the fact, and as it 
was shown by all the laws of England and of this 
country there were no accessaries in treason, the 
position which would make him an accessary m com- 
mon crime would make him a principal in treasong 
There was no such thing as high treason known in 
this country. There was treason against the United 
States which was defined in the constitution, There 
was not as in England any petit treason so there 
could not be any high treason. Mr. A. then criti- 
cised: Mr. Marshall's recourse to English law for his 
charges of criminality against him. The gentleman 
from Albemarle charged him with using something 
like wit. Noman resorted to its use with nore plea- 
sure than he (Mr. A.) did; and for this reason, that 
it always seemed to throw the house into good humor, 
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and probably he had more occasion for that at pre- | him; and he (Mr. J.) must be permitted to say, that; Mr. Gilmer. The exchange, then, will be in my 


sent than any thing else. 

But as one of the whimsicalities (so to speak) at- 
tending his present position, he was disposed to exa- 
mine the consistency of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky and the gentleman from Albemarle in their 
charges against him. And in order to show it he 
would be obliged again to go back to the petition 
from Georgia. That petition charged him with mo- 
nomania—with insanity. And the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) had asked the house that 
he (Mr. A.) might be permitted to defend himself 
against it, because he (Mr. M.) was inclined to think 
that the charge was true. The gentleman from Al- 
bemarle, even before this present incendiary petition 
had been presenied, had given notice to the house 
that he should move his (Mr. A’s) expulsion, as chair- 
man of the committee on foreign affairs, on the 
ground stated in the petition from Georgia—to wit, 
monomania. Both the gentlemen, therefore, had 
settled it on the petition from Georgia, that he was 


incompetent to act as chairman of that committee, {house and of my votes here in order. to support the 
He had then presented the peti- ; grounds he then assumed. 


from monomunia. 


that gentleman ought to be the last to refer to him ,favor. 

as being guilty of fraud or falsehood, when he (Mr.! The speaker interposed to order. 

A.) has called him privately to his desk and had Mr. Adams said he did not wish to be diverted by 

apologised to him for what he had then said, though , any of these interruptions. 

he had not the magnanimity to do it on the floor. It} The gentleman had said that he had offered his re- 

was a course of conduct unworthy of the gentleman, | solution under a sense of duty, without consultation 

who thus himself committed a fraud. in caucus, or convention, or otherwise; yet the gen- 
Mr. sddains. The disavowal is not complete. Does: tleman had suffered the far more violent resolution 

the gentleman disavow any knowledge of the affair: of the gentleman from Kentucky to be before the 

before he made that discovery at the clerk's table? Ij house until this morning, without ever having declar- 

call upon him to answer. ed whether he had accepted it or not asa substitute 
Mr. Johnson (still most imperfectly heard) was un- |forhisown. Did not the gentleman hold a consulta- 

derstood to say, that he had most distinctly made the | tion after that resolution was offered —— 

disavowal. And no man with honorable feelings inj Mr. Gilmer. Frequently. 

his bosom would make such imputations upon honora-} Mr. Adams. I mean a caucus. 

ble members of this house. Mr. Gilmer. I do not know what the gentlemen 
Mr. -Jdams.. The gentleman from Maryland is a | means by a caucus; but I 

rood tactician. I know him, and have known him Mr. Adams, (interrupting Mr. G.) The gentle- 

long in that capacity. The gentleman at one time | man does not know what I mean by acaucus! That 

made a most unjustifiable use of the journals of this is enough. (Laughter). 

Mr. Gilmer said he did know what the gentleman 

I proved the fact to the | meant by acaucus, but he wanted to know what the 


{Lauchter. } 


tion of forty-five citizens of Haverhill, praying for a} house and to that gentleman, yet he never made an | gentleman meant when he spoke of a caucus; and he 


dissolution of the union, and at once these two gen- | apologv— 


tlemen turned round, and converted the monomaniac 
into an incendiary and a traitor. 


Was it customary | Which was understood to be that he had proved the | another. 


(Mr. G.) would now, after the fashion of the Yan- 
Mr. Jehnson here made a remark, the purport of) kces, answer the gentleman’s question by asking him 
Had the gentleman himself held no con- 


to charge an insane man with the commission of | gentleman from Massachusetts to be guilty of error, versations, and had there not been another caucus at 
crimes? [Lauclter.}] Not five minutes before he | and that the gentleman had never acknowledged it. ; which he (Mr. G.) was not present? 


had presented this incendiary petition the gentleman 


had charged him as incompetent from want of sense; | bemarle (Mr. G.) after insisting on trying him twice 


Mr. dams remarked that the gentleman from Al-| The speaker again interposed. 


Mr. dams said, that as to any conversations or 


and no sooner had he offered the petition here, than over,and after having spent sevaral hours in that , consultations he might have had, that was a thing for 
he turned round and charged him with subornation | pleasanteinployment, had said, and after he (Mr. A.) | which he was responsible to the house whenever call- 


of perjury and high treason, and half a dozen other; had said that he presented the petition under the jed upon from a proper 
There would be some diffi- | sense of duty to bis oath and his conscience, that he 
culty for the genticman to prove his own consistency | (Mr. G.) was willing to withdraw his resolution of 


almost capital crimes. 


eee 
Mr. Gilmer. So am I. 


Mr. Adams. The gentleman equivocates. He 


in these two classes of charges. Jf he (Mr. A.) was j censure provided he (Mr. A.) would withdraw the | darcs not acknowledge that he was a party to that se- 


an insane man, he must plead that he deserved the: petition. ) , r ! l 
compassion, and not the severe punishment of this | made the declaration that he had of his being bound | diately after his resolution. 


house. And if he was insane, he was certainly as 
insane in presenting this petition to dissolve the union 
as he was insanc in presenting this mock petition from 
Georgia. 

And, by the way, he had had further light thrown 
on that petition by the declaration of the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Johnson ), that it was written 
upon congressional paper, from which he (Mr. A.) 
believed it had been commenced in this house. And 
he now called upon whoever might have originated 
that petition to stand up and avow it like a man. 
He believed it had been sent to Georgia, and that 
every means had been resorted to deceive him into 
the belief that it was a genuine paper, that he might 

resent it as such. He would not have presented it 

ad he belicved it to be a fabrication. He would 
have seen through its intent and purpose, and would 
have fvund a justification in his own mind for not 
poe a forgery tothe house, instead of what he 

elieved it to be, a sincere and genuine paper. 

He had already appealed to the good sense and to 
the fecling of this huuse to inquire whether, if such 
a petition did originate here—if it was what gentle- 
men had thought proper to denominate it, a hoax— 
he had appeaied to them whether such an act was 


not such a breach of the privileges both of the mem- ' 


bers and the house as would deserve the severest 
punishment the house could inflict? 

The other day when he suggested the idea of the 
discovery made by the gentieman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Johnson), he (Mr. A.) had said that he hoped 
that gentleman was not privy to it. One of the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia (Mr. Habersham) had immedi- 
ately risen on that occasion, and said that, for his 
part, he would answer nosuch inquiry; that he would 
not sufler the possibility of such a thing to rest upon 
him. He (Mr. A.) believed the gentleman from 
Georgia. He believed that every member from that 
state wlio was then in the house was innocent entirely 
of the hoax, if gentlemen so pleased to call it. But 
he must say it would please him if the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Johnson) would disclaim more 
explicitly than he had done before, his being privy to 
that hoax. [Laughter.] He (Mr. A.) was excced- 
ingly unwilling to suppose that the gentleman knew 
any thing about it; but when he (Mr. A.) had called 
upon him to avow or disavow knowing something 
about it, before the gentleman had made the discove- 
ry of its being written on congressional paper, he 
(Mr. A.) had observed that the disavowal was not so 
explicit as that of the gentleman from Georgia. 

Would the gentleman from Maryland disavow ull 
knowledge of the transaction? 


Mr. IW. C. Juhnson, on leave, explained. He was 
very imperfectly heard, (by reason of a sore throat 
under which be was laboring); but he was understood 
to say that, at the time referred to, he had disclaimed 
any knowledge of the petition until he had seen it at 
the clerk’s table. The remarks he had then made 
were reported in the “National lateliigencer,” which 
paper the gentlemar. from Massachusetts had before 


i 
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No, no—he could not do that. When he | cret conclave beneath this hall which followed inime- 
I say he dares not ac- 
to present it he was not speaking to the winds. The i knowledge it, and he is trying to evade it by putting 
question involved the total suppression of the right ; questions to me. 
of petition tothe whole people of this union. Many| Mr. Gilmer, who had risen, took his seat, remark- 
modes and varicties of forms some too ridiculous to ; ing (as the reporter thinks) that he would not reply 
be adopted by any sensible house of representatives | to such Janguage. i 
were made use of to exciude petitions and he was| Mr. Adams proceeded. He took for granted that 
not content with them. But they were not enough; | the gentleman was there; and he took it for granted 
if the gentlemen could get a solemn vote of this | that the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky 
house censuring members for presenting petitions, | (Mr. Marshall) was the result of that caucus. 
then, they thought, this question would be settled; But more. The gentleman from Albemarle had 
they thought the freemen of the north would not said that he brought forward this resolution upon his 
send petitions on any subject they thought proper to jown ground, without consultation, under a sense of 
oppose. When gentlemen had got their chains on | the indignation aroused by the presentation of the 
members of the north—when the language was held | petition. Yet, mark: the gentleman had, before that 
to them, ay, present your petitions, but you do it un- | time, notified this house that he was prepared to dis- 
der the penalty of violating the privileges of the | miss him (Mr. A.) as chairman of the committee on 
house—then, they thought, the matter would be end- | foreign rclations, according to the prayer of the peti- 
ed. But he promised them that it would not be end- | tion from Georgia. The gentleman had given no- 
ed; he promised them that they would have the peo- | tice of that to others beside him, (Mr. A.) Yes, the 
ple coming here (to use the expression of a sublime | gentleman had tampered with a colleague of his (Mr. 
and lofty poet of England) “besieging not beseech- | A.’s) own, to put him in the station of chairman of 
ing.” the committee on foreign affairs, in his (Mr. A.’s) 
If he had withdrawn the petition, he would consi- | place. 
der himself as having sacrificed the right of petition,| Mr. Gilmer and Mr. Cushing both denied this, and 
as having sacrificed the right of habeas corpus; as ;after some disputation between Mr. A. and Mr. C 
having sacrificed the right of trial by jury; as having | Mr. 4dams continued. 
sacrificed the sacred confidence of the post office; as; There was a design to remove him from his station 
having sacrificed the freedom of the press; as having | as chairman of the committee on foreign affiirs be- 
sacrificed the freedom of speech; as having sacrific- | fore he presented this petition. The attempt to car- 
ed every clement of liberty that was enjoyed by his /ry this into execution had already been madc in the 
fellow citizens, because, if he had proved craven to | committee on foreign affairs. Notice had been riven 
his trust under the intimidation of the charges of the | by a member of this house and a member of that 
gentleman from Albemarle and the gentleman from | committee of his readiness to remove him (Mr. A.) 
Keutucky, never more would the house have seen ; before he had presented this petition. He hoped the 
a petition eo from the people of the union, | house would notice that fact. He would read from 
expressing their grievances ina manner that might not | the record of the proceedings of that committce. 
be pleasing to the members of the “peculiar institu-; He did not take it that the proceedings of the com- 
tions,” until at leugth the people should teach them | mittces of this house were secret. Since he had 
the lesson that, however their representatives might | been a member of the house, any person who chose 
be intimidated from the discharge of their duty, they | had been permitted to attend them. He understood 
(the people) would be their own champions, and the | he wasat liberty to read the proceedings of the com- 
defenders of their own rights. There was the dead- j mittee. He then read the following record of the 
ly character of the attempt madc to put him down— | proceedings of the committee on foreign atfairs, at its 
to charge him as a criminal for presenting a petition. | session on Tuesday, February 1, 1842: 
Did the gentleman from Albemarle think that that] Jn committee on foreign affairs of the house of re- 
was the way to appease dissatisfaction and discord? | presentatives of the United States, Tuesday, Ist Fe- 
Let him look to the public presses of the north upon | bruary, 1342. 
this very transaction—from New York, or even from| Present—.ddams, Gilmer, Everett, Hunter, Rhett, 
Philadelphia, northward—and see the opinions which | Cushing, Profit, Johnson, Granger. 


they had already expressed as to the mannerin| The chairman presented a pa ái x 
which he had been persecuted. And if that gentle | effect that Thomas W. Ciara a the ee 
man and the gentleman from Kentucky thought that | trom Virginia and a member of this committee. hay- 
this censure upon him, (Mr. A.) produced as they ing announced in the house his intention to moy 
were attempting to produce it, would appease dis- | without instructions from the house, that this ae 
cord and silence discussion, they would find very dif- | mittee do elect a chairman, the present chairman in. 
ferent sentiments prevailing. quires whether Mr. Gilmer is now ready to make that 
Mr. Gilmer here rose, and tendered to Mr. Adams | motion; and moved that this inquiry, together with 
a newspaper, (which the reporter understood to be | Mr. Gilmer’s answer, be entered on the minutes of. 
the Essex Banner, Haverhill, of date January 27.) the proceedings of the committee. 
Mr. Adams. I can furnish the gentleman with! Mir. Gilmer presented a paper in writing, in re- 
twenty papers for his one. sponse to this inquiry. 
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Mr. Everett moved that the whole subject do lie on 
the table. 

On which motion the votes were: Ayes—Messrs. 
Cushing, Rhett, Granger, Everett—4. Noes— 
Messrs. Gilmer, Proffit, Hunter, Johnson—4. The 
chairman then voted No. And so the motion was 
decided in the negative. 

The question then recurred upon the motion sub- 


mitted by Mr. Adams to enter the papers on the mi- 
nutes. Up n which motion the votes were: Ayes— 
Messrs. Hunter, Proffitt, Rhett, Gilmer—4. Noes— 


Messrs. Everett, Granger, Johnson, Cushing—4.— 
The chairman then voted ay. And so the motion 
was decided in the affirmative. 

‘Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Ererett, the commit- 
mitiee rose, to meet (pursuant to the standing order 
4 the committee) on Tuesday next, at 10 o'clock A. 


The two papers are in the words following: 
No. 1. 

In committee on foreign affairs of the house of re- 

ee of the United States, Tuesday, Ist Fe- 
EA 1842 

homas W. Gilmer, a member ‘of the house from 
Vireinia and a member of this committce, having 
announced in the house his intention to move, with- 
out instructions from the house, that this committee 
do elect a chairman, the present chairman inquires 
whether, Mr. Gilmer is now ready to make that mo- 
tion, and moves that this inquiry, together with Mr. 
Gilmer’s answer, be entered on the minutes of the 
proceedings of the committee. 

No. 2. 

In committee on foreign affairs of the house of re- 
presentatives of the United States, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary lst, 1842. 

Thomas W. Gilmer, a member of the house from 
Virginia and a member of this committee, after the 
hon. John Q. Adams, a member of the house from 
Massachusetts and a member of this committee, had 
called the attention of the house to what he described 
as a petition from citizens of Georgia, praying for his 
removal as chairman of this committee, and intimat- 
ed his intention of moving its reference to this com- 
mittee, with instructions to proceed, if the members 
of the committee thought proper, to the choice of a 
chairman, did say in the house that if this committee 
had the power to proceed to the choice of another 
chairman, he was prepared to take the responsibility 
on his part asa ember of this committee, with or 
without the instruction of the house. 
inquiry now submitted by the chairman, Mr. Gilmer 
says, that the chairman harme brought this subject 
to the consideration first of the house and now of the 
committee, this respondent feels relieved from what- 
ever of personal delicacy he might have felt in origi- 
nating such an inquiry, and that for one he is prepar- 
ed to vote against the honorable member from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Adams, as chairman of this commit- 
tee. Mr. Gilmer further states, (some conversation 
having ensued between Mr. Adams and hitnself,) that 
though he did not say in the house that he would 
move in this matter before the committee, he is ready 
not only to vote as indicated, but to submit a motion 
which will bring the subject before the committee 
for its action. 

The gentleman from Albemarle (Mr. Gilmer) had 
other auxiliaries who were to turn him (Mr. A.) out 
of office as chairman of the committee on foreign af- 
fairs. He had received, within a day or two, the 
following paper, which he would read to the house: 

Jaekson, (N. C.) January 20, 1842. 
John Quincy Adams, esq. 

This will inform you that your villainous course in 
congress hag been watched by the whole south, and 
unless you very soon change your course death will 
be your portion. Prepare, repare for, by the —— 
of , you will unexpectedly be hurried into eter- 
nity, where you a to have been long since. 

ours, 


This was a mere sample of a very sana ieeible 
correspondence, passive on his part, which he had 
received, now and heretofore, from this region, in 
which he was told that his villainous course was 
watched. And the gentleman from Albemarle had 
watched it. This letter was postmarked Norfolk, 
Virginia. Nor was this alone the operation of the 
correspondence. He had here a picturesque repre- 
sentation [which he exhibited to the house] of him- 
self, with the mark of what appeared a rifle ball, “at 
the shortest distance,” on the head, and the word 
“abolition” written over. On the sides were the 
words “mene tekel upharsin.” He presumed that mem- 
bers of this house knew where it came from. Under- 
neath were the words, ‘“‘stop the music (precisely the 
words the gentleman from. Albemarle had used) of 
Jobn Quincy Adams, the sixth president of the Unit- 
‘ed States. who, 


In one revolving moon, 
Is sta‘eeman, puet, la bbler and buffvon.” 


In reply to the 


ddler, which was here supplied by babbler. That 
he was a bahbler he could not deny, but that he was 
a fiddler was a new discovery. [A laugh.] It was 
the gentleman from Albemarle who announced his 
intention at that time to stop the music of this “‘states- 
man, poet, fiddler, and buffoon.” And he seemed to 
have made marvellous progress in his intention to 
stop his music. He (Mr. A.) would not under- 
take to stop the gentleman’s music, but would say to 
im— 
Non tu, in triviis, indocte, solebas 

Stridenti miserum stipula dispe -rdere carmen? 

So much for this subject of music, and for the 

threats of launching him into eternity. The gentle- 
man had spoken about the “setting sun,” and the 
“splendid meridian.” He would put it to this house, 
not to the gentleman from Albemarle himself in 
what way a man in middle age—in the prime and 
vigor of body and mind, could reproach him with his 
infirmities. 
The gentleman said he had no personal or section- 
al or party feelings. Is it to be believed by this house? 
Could this motion have emanated from any other 
section of the union? New Hampshire would not 
have dared to bring forward against him a proposi- 
tion of this kind, although her meinbers might be in 
the coalition declared by C. C. Clay and might be 
willing to vote for it. If as the mock petition from 
Georgia charged, he was guilty of monomania, let 
the house pronounce him to be that insane man. 
But as to the charges which the gentleman from 
Kentucky and the gentleman from Virginia had made, 
assailing his name and reputation, invoking on him 
the censure of the house as guilty of treason and 
perjury, and that for the most conscientious of his 
acts, and turning him over to the indignation of 
every American citizen, he had rather, and he ap- 
pealed to his God as his judge, that he had approach- 
ed him witha weapon as was sometimes done to 
other members of the free states on this floor, and 
had stabbed him to the heart. 

The proposition had grieved him much; and it was 
grievous that the name of Marshall should be cou- 
pled with the names of Jeffries and Page, when he 
wished that it should have been coupled with those of 
Hale and Holt. How would it sound to the posteri- 
ty of this nation if the adage of “hard words and 
hanging if you are judged by the Page” as detailed by 
Dr. Johnson in his life of Savage, should be parodi- 
ed by "hard words and hanging if you are judged by 
Marshall.” The name of Marshall until this time 
had been one of glory and affection to him. It griev- 
ed him that these measures against him came all from 
Virginia—from the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
he believed was from Virginia, at least by descent if 
not by nativity, the gentleman from Albemarle, (Mr. 
Gilmer), and the gentleman from Accomac, (Mr. 
Wise), whom he had twice saved from the censure of 
this house. 

Mr. Wise, (in his seat). Never.] 

e had done his best to do it, and, if he had not 
done it, it had been done by others with his concur- 
rence. Now that the member (Mr. W ise) had 
thought proper to interrupt him, he would inquire 
what had been his course in this case under this 
charge of the gentleman from Kentucky, and under 
the charge of his (Mr. Wise’s) colleague? He was 
the man who, on the motion to print the paper, had 
spoken five hours at least of invective on him for the 
purpose of an a through this persecution or pro- 
secution in this house, and who then told the house 
and the world that he had spoken on nothing but the 
subject of printing, and that he should ask to be ex- 
cused from voting on the question. It grieved him 
from the very soul to see these propositions come 
from Virginia. If there was a state in this union for 
which even now he felt an attachment greater than 
to any other except his native state, it was to Virgi- 
nia. In his early years, it was from Virginia that he 
was introduced into the service of this nation—first 
by George Washington, whose warning voice had 
been repeated here to operate against him; and 
which voice had been to him, from the time it was 
delivered down to this moment, next to the holy 
scriptures, on his heart and mind. That was the 
man who, when he (Mr. A.) was under twenty-seven 
years of age, at the very time when he was charged 
with the absurd and ridiculous charge which the gen- 
tleman from Accomac had been endeavoring to fix 

upon him, of being under English influence, had in- 
troduced him (Mr. A. pane the public service of this 
country asa minister abrcad. And, among the charges 
against his administration, which were as gross and 
violent as those brought against any of his successors, 
was one of appointing to a foreign mission a boy 
minister. 

[Mr. A. here went at some length into the history 
of his past life, his intercourse and friendship with, 
and the confidence he had enjoyed of Washington, 


The gentleman from Albemarle had used the word : coni Thegentemin fron Albomarie had used the word Jefercon, “Madison and Mons, After givine:the Madison and Monroe. After giving the 


account of his diplomatic missions® and of his ap- 


*The detail by Mr. dams of the various important 
offices conferred upon him, and of historical facts in 
connection therewith, was listened to with deep in- 
terest. 


In the course of this, he said the gentleman from 
Accomac had made a motion to bring up a transac- 
tion of his with Mr. Jefferson; the circumstances of 
which he related. In 1808, and during the time the 
embargo was in force, he became acquainted with a 
correspondence held between the governor general 
of Canada and certain persons in Boston, which he 
thonght deserved his attention, and particularly be- 
cause he though its tendency was towards a hg 
tion of the union. He then felt himself bound, as 
member of the senate of the United States, and of 
the executive department of the government, to 
this information to the friends of the president, fi hs 
communicated to him the fact. He had been charged 
time after time with having turned witness against 
his own associates and friends, by accusing them 
with treasonable correspondence. There was no trea- 
son in it—there was nothing unlawful in it at all. 
He had never accused any body with treason, or with 
any other crime whatever. The correspondence, 
such as it was, was carried on in time of peace, and 
he had felt it his duty to reveal the fact. The per- 
sons engaged in it he hadenever named. But, many 
years afterwards, Jefferson stated the fact of the in- 
formation having been gived him, as if it had had hap- 
pened during the war, and not, as it really was, dur- 
ing the peace, years before; the injustice of which he 
complained on the part of Jefferson was not his in- 
tention, but his lapse of memory. The honorable 
gentleman who published his life admitted and ac- 
knowledged that fact. The letter stated that it was 
during the war, which fact would have made it a 
treasonable correspondence. And it was on that 
mistake of Jefferson that his friends had felt them- 
selves aggrieved, and appealed to the public to de- 
fend themselves aganst the charges of treason. There 
was no treason in it whatever; it was a lawful cor- 
respondence. Of the twelve or thirteen gentlemen 
who had thought proper to put themselves before the 
public against him on the suspicion that he had allud- 
ed to them, there was not one single individual to 
whom he had alluded. If the gentleman from Ac- 
comac thought he was going to raise another bluster 
between him and his friends on this old matter, he 
would find himself very much mistaken; he had had 
explanations with most of those gentlemen, and satis- 
fied them that he had no intention whatever to ac- 
cuse them. Mr. A. also said that, at the conclusion 
of the late war, when he was sent minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Great Britain by Mr. Madison, he had 
contributed more than any man living on this globe— 
and he intended no boasting—to obtain indemnity and 
satisfaction for property lost by southern slaveholders 
during the war. He said it with confidence, and he 
felt that no member from South Carolina, or any 
slaveholding state, could rise in his piece and deny it. 

Mr. A. made also allusion to his mission to St. 
Petersburg, of which the New Y. Courier speaks as 
follows: 


“We regret very much that we have not been able 
to discover in the many reports we have seen of Mr. 
John Q. Adams’ speech in congress on Thursday, 
any ample and satisfactory account of the circum- 
stances detailed by him in connection with his mis- 
sion to Russia. One paper makes him say, that he 
boasted of having detached the emperor Alexander 
from his alliance with France, and this Jed the way 
to that war which ended in the downfall of N apoleon. 
This can scarcely be accurate. It may be that he 
said that the exemption he obtained in Russia, for 
American property from the general sequestration of 
it, ordered by Napoleon on the continent of Europe, 
was one of the first measures which broke through 
Napoleon’s continental system, the refusal of Alex- 
ander to accede to which, in toto, led to the war; 
but if it were so, it was certainly not foreseen it 
would end in Napoleon's overthrow, for Mr. dams’ 
conduct then would have been entirely in opposition 
to the policy of that party in this country, with 
whom he acted. 


History has lithertoshed but an imperfect light on 
some uf the highly important events of that period 
so pregnant with mighty results. The secret condi- 
tions of the treaty of Tilsit, who communicated 
these tothe British government? Those conditions 
which led England to raise like a lion from its lair 
and strike at friends as well as foes—to seize Den- 
mark and its fleet, and pursue the Russian fleet, part 
of which she caught i in the Tagus. When Russta 
declared war against her in consequence, the signifi- 
cant reply of the British government was, that it was 
not for Russia who was a party to the secret condi- 
tions of the treaty of Tilsit, to complain.” 


pointment by president Monroe to the highest post 
under him, Mr. A. a pea | 
He had spoken of the confidence, the friendship, 
and the esteem of these great children of Virginia, 
and his affection and gratitude to them and their 
memory. it would be impossible for him to extin- 
guish the attection for that state which he had held 
from a boy. But when he saw the treatment he was 
receiving from the children of that same state, who 
now represented it—a part of them at least—what 
- could be his feelings? What must they have been to 
find himself charged here with such a violation of 


public dutics as a member of this house, as that the |- 


censure of this house should be invoked on him?— 
And with respect to one resolution, to find charges 
of such infamous crimes as subordination of perjury 
and high treason, attempted to be fastened on him and 
his good name to the end of time? There must be a 
_ great change in the feelings of Virginia. In all the 
intercourse he had with these men, from Washing- 
ton down to Monroe, never, in the course of his life, 
was there a question between them and him on the 
subject of slavery. He knew that they all abhorred 
slavery, and he could prove it, if it was denied now, 
from the testimony of Jefferson, of Madison, and of 
Washington themselves. There was not an aboli- 
tionist of the wildest character in the northern states 
but mighé find in the writings of Jefferson. at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, and during 
his whole life down to its very last year, a justifica- 
tion for every thing they say on the subject of slave- 
- ry, and a description of the horrors of slavery greater 
than he had the power to express. 

How was it now? He was to be held up by Vir- 
ginians as if he was the leader and head, not only of 
the abolition party, but of a dissolution party, a Bri- 
tish party; not only influenced by British feelings and 
assistance, but by British money. 

He must close this part of his defence—for he had 
now for the first time entered on his defence—by 
saying that it was unexpected, most perfectly unex- 
pected to him, when he knew what these great men 
of the revolutionary times, who were Virginians, 
thought of slavery—of the institution to which now 
every thing was to be sacrificed—when he now saw 
members trom that state endeavoring to destroy him 
and his character, for the sole cause of presenting a 
petition. He should have hoped better things of Vir- 
ginians, and that the representation of that state upon 
this floor would have felt something of— 

“That holy shame which ne'er forgets 

What Cear renown it used to wear, 
Whose blush remnirs when virtue sets, 

To show ber sunshine has been there.” 

Mr. A. here yielded the floor. 

And on motion of Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, the 
- house adjourned. 


Fripay, Fes. 4. Mr. Adams had been endeavor- 
ing to establish the existence of a conspiracy in the 
house and out of the house against himself, and, 
through him, against the right of petition and all the 
rights and liberties of the free people of this union; 
against the rizht of habeas corpus; the right of trial 
by jury; the freedom of the press; against the sacred 
confidence of the post office; and he might, he said, 
have added, against the peace of this country with 
foreign powers, and most especially with Great Bri- 
tain. Of this conspiracy he said he had furnished 
proof of so much as had reference to himself, his 
pene in this house, and his franchises as a mem- 

er of it, and his position as chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs. I proved, said Mr. A. 
that, before 1 had offered the petition, the presenta- 
tion of which isthe alleged ground of this proceed- 
ing against me, aud betore I was under any charge 
in reference to which it is proposed the house shall 

ass a vote of censure upon, the purpose of remov- 
Ing me from the position of the chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs had been already dis- 
closed by one of the members of the house, and that 
that member had tampered with my colleague, (Mr. 
Cushing), whom l regret not to see in his place. 
That gentleman himself and my colleague appeared 
to be a little alarmed at this disclosure: and Cohan 


ed the member from Albemarle (Mr. Gilmer), with | 


having equivocated in the answer he gave to the 
charge. 

Mr. Gilmer called upon Mr. Cushing to state dis- 
tinctly that he had had no communication with him 
direct or indirect on the subject. | 

Mr. Proffitt. I hope he (Mr. A.) will admit that I 
had no part in this tampering. 

Mr. Cushing. My colleague saw fit, gratuitously 
and most unjustly, to introduce on the floor of this 
- house a retcrence to a private and personal conver- 
gation between him and myself; and it is common 
enough, when detailing private conversation, to sub- 
stitute the understanding of the narrator for what 
“was really said. | have before me a report of what 
my colleague said: he said that the gentleman from 
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Virginia (Mr. Gilmer) had tampered with me on the | house when I do refer to such conversation. I arain 
subject of displacing my colleague from the chair of j ask him to name the man or men that did give him 
the committee on foreign atfairs, and placing myself į the information of which he spoke to me. 
in his stead; and that [ had communicated this to} Mr. Cushing did not choose to be put in the position 
him. He further said that promises had been made |of a witness here. So far as I know there has been 
to me. I denied the truth of the statement then, as | no tampering ; no proposition was certainly ever made 
[deny it now. I deny both that such a fact trans- į to me. 
pired, and that I made any such communiration to] Mr. Rhett rose and said: J was not in the house 
my colleague. [ say I denied it then; and yet my | when the facts alluded to took place, but Ihave since 
colleague reiterated the statement, and said J had | seen the report of them, as it is given in the Jntelli- 
adinitted it to be true. gencer. Not acknowledging the propa amongst 
(Mr. .?dains. No, sir!] gentlemen of detailing private and friéhdly conver- 
My colleague has no right thus to interrupt me. | sation on this foor, 1 must ask the permission of tho 
Other gentlemen of the honse have rights on this | gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) to nar- 
floor as wellas he. My colleague, 1 say, reiterated | rate what occurred between us relative to this mat- 
the assertion, and in this form. [Here, Mr. C. quot- | ter, especially as the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
ed from the report}. He not only reiterated an im- | (Mr. Adams), after assailing so many others, seems 
puted fact, but asserted that I admitted its truth, | now to have singled me out for his tomahawk, and 
when again and again I denied it. the house knows with what remorselessness he goes 
What did occur was this. On the 25th of Janua- | to work on his victims. 
ry, in the debate which occurred in relation to the | [AIr. Cushing having expressed his assent]— 
memorial from Georgia presented in this house by| Mr. Rhett said: After the gentleman from Massa- 
my colleague,a conversation took place between |chusetts had submitted his motion to the house, now 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Gilmer), the | pending, that the committce on foreign affairs should 
speaker of the house, and my colleague, (Mr. | choose a new chairman, if they thought it proper to 
-Idams), on the subject of the choice of a new chair- | do s0, I was passing near the clerk’s table where the 
man. The gentleman from Virginia interrogated {gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) was 
the chair as to the powers and rights of a standing | standing, and l said to him: “Well, Mr. Cushing, as 
committee of this house over that matter. Where- | you stand second on the list of the committee, | sup- 
upon my colleague declared that here was a public | pose we shall have to elect you our chairman,” to 
declaration and avowal of a contemplated purpose | to which that gentlemen replied, “No, sir; | neither 
of a gentleman or of gentlemen of that committee; | can nor will serve.” “But suppose,” I replied, “we 
and that declaration was the cause and origin of jelect you, what can you do?” He answered, “The 
what has since occurred. I, being second upon the | house may appoint a chairman; I cannot and will not 
list of the committee, felt a painful delicacy in my {serve if elected.” 
situation; and in consequence of what I heard said{ And now, if the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
about the house, and in all the strects, I had a con- | make any thing of this, either against me or his col- 
versation with my colleague, in which I stated to | league, or bencticial to himself, he is welcome to doso. 
him the facts, so far as they were pertinent to the| Mr. Adams. Will the gentleman he kind enough 


de ke I trust that while my colleague is engaged | to hand me a pamphlet he quoted to us a day or two 
in efending himself, he will abstain from gratuitous | since? 
and unjust assaults upon others, at least upon me. Mr. Rhett. After assailing half a dozen other gen- 


Mr. Adams, resuming. My colleague has said every 
thing but what I asked of him, and what it imports 
this house to know. Iasked him from whom he ob- 
tained the information that it was contemplated to 


tlemen on this floor, I suppose he means now to lift 
his tomahawk upon me; as every body knows the fe- 
rocity with which he makes his attack, I suppose I 
À à , ; must prepare myself for the consequences. tow 
appoint him to the chair of the committee, and what | inform the gentleman that Í sent the pamphlet, tem- 
it was that made him feel himself in so very delicate | porarily, to the public press, so that it is not now in 
a situation that he was induced to cherish a purpose | my possession. 

to resign his seat in the committee on that account| “Mr. Adams. Ishall be much obliged to the gen- 
That surely was not from what was said here by the | tleman for the use of it. 1do not know that I shall 
member from Albemarle in his conversation with the | want it to-day, [A laugh.] Butin the defence of 
speaker. I did suppose that as the member from | my good name, and of all I hold dear, and all I have 
Albemarle was the individual who avowed here the | to leave to my children, 1 may possibly want to make 
intention of removing me without instructions from | use of that pamphlet. 

the house, by the assumed authority of a majority of Well, now all is disclosed. The facts are sufficient 
the committee itself, that it was he who had present- | for me. I will not ask the gentleman from South 
ed to the mind of my colleague the prospect of his | Carolina on what premises he founded the conclusion 
rise by my fall. F now ask him from whom that com- | that if | was removed my colleague would be elected. 


munication came? The member from Albemarle and| Mr. Rhett. I have already stated that his namo 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Proffit) have both | stood second on the list. 
disavowed it; it could not have been gathered from! Mr. Adams. That was nothing at all, if a chair- 


the motion of the member from Albemarle and the 
conversation about the streets; it was from something 
stronger than that that my colleague had felt himself | name on the list, just as well as the second. He is 
placed in a situation so embarrassing that he contem- j| the man who tampered with my colleague; he has 
plated a resignation. As to a reference here to pri- | admitted it on this Hoor. Let it go to the country— 
vate conversations, I hold that in reference to con-| Jet it go to the world. Iam now satisfied. I ask 
versations of this sort, being placed in the situation | | pardon of the gentleman from Albemarle for thinking 
now stand in, I am justified in repeating them for my |that he was the gentleman through whom the propo- 
own defence. The member from Albemarle has read | sition was madc to my colleague. Iwill simply say 
here a letter written by me thirty years ago, and of | that a gentleman of the standing of the gentleman 
the most private and confidential character. I donot] from South Carolina would not have made such a 
complain of that— proposition without soine information to ground it 
“Ler anxious jealousy and canker’d spite upon. I rather think some little bird must have 
Produce my acions to severest light, whispered in his ear that there was reason to believe 
And tax my open day or secret night.” a majority of the committee to be as ready as him- 
No man shall find me shrinking from the disclo- | self to substitute my colleague for myself. J do not 
sure. I say 1 do not complain of the member from | ask for any further disclosure of private conversa- 
Virginia for presenting to this house a private letter | tions; I will not ask him on what ground he proceed- 
of mine, written in the most confidential manner and | ed when he put this little temptation into my cal- 
in very peculiar times. If the gentleman will send | league’s mind. 
me the letter, [ will thank him, and will take an op-| Mr. Rhett azain interposed. The gentleman infers 
portunity of defending what I then wrote. .., | that somebody must have had communication with 
__ [A voice: “It has been printed in the report: it is} me; and now I suppose another conspiracy is to bo 
in the paper.” hatched up.’ I say that nobody did communicate 
If my colleague thinks proper, after my disclaimer | with me at all on the subject; and my passing obser- 
of all charge upon him, to take what Phare said as | vation to his colleague was entirely thè result of my 
ofiensive to himself, I cannot help it. I never charg-!own thoughts and opinion. The gentleman from 
ed him with having encouraged the tampering of | Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) stood second on the list 
which I spoke. What he said to me, on the contra- | of the members of the com vittee; which, according 
ry, was equivalent to a declaration that he would ! to courtesy, would give him the preference. Besides, 
have nothing to do with it. If the gentleman resigned į he had been the former chairman, and if the house, 
fun seat, the next on the list of preferment would, I | according to the gentleman's own proposition, did 


man was to be elected. The gentleman himself might 
have been chosen to fill the vacancy, or the very last 


understand, be the member from Albemarle himself. | refer it to the committce to choose a chairman, decm- 
I do not charge that my colleague was ready to resign | ing his colleague a Cushing) a far superior man 
io order to make way for that member, and when a | for the situation, I should be constrained, under a 
private conversation takes place as to facts which are | sense of duty, to vote for his being the chairman of 
Vital to wy defence as an accused party, I hope my | the committee. It required no counsel with any one 
colleague will not consider me as intruding upon the ` to pursue a path so plain. 


` 
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Mr. Adams. I am satisfied; and I here again say to 
my colleague that I disclaim all intention of making 
any charge upon him throughout the whole transac- 
tion; and I thought he would not be the man to lend 
himself to this sort of manceuvering, or conspiracy, 
as I denominate it. It now appears that he rejected 
it instantly, and then came to me and gave me the 
information of what had transpired. I had inferred 
from the motion here, made by. the gentleman from 
Albemarle, that it was he who made the proposition. 
I am glad to be able to ig to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Proffit) that I never did suspect him of 
having taken part in this league —not for a moment; 
and I now reccive with the most undoubted confi- 
dence his disclaimer of participation in it. [A Jaugh.] 

Mr. Pro Iam under very great obligations to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. Two days after, 
the genJleman’s colleague informed me of what had 
been said to him, and of what was the general con- 
versation of southern gentlemen on the subject, and 
implored me by every feeling of private friendship 
that I would do all I could to prevent such an event. 
There were four southern gentlemen and four north- 
ern gentlemen on the committee; and knowing that 
I held in my hand the balance of the committee, I 
answered him that I would. 

Mr. Adams. Iam happy to hear this testimony in 
confirmation of the honorable conduct of my col- 
league;. and that the gentleman from Indiana was not 
part and portion of the conspiracy against me; and 
also that the proposition was not made to my col- 
league with any certainty of its being supported by a 
majority of the committce. 

In the course of this long, and to me most painful 
trial, among other charges in the papers, and which 
have been countenanced, in some respects by those 
who profess to be my friends, it is said that I have 
given und to this persecution by the acrimony 
with which I have attempted to defend myself against 
it. Now, I do not know whether there be a member 
of this house who, if he had one of these mad dogs 
whom the mayor of Washington has proscribed by 
poran coming at him ‘full butt,” would put 

is had upon his head, and, patting it, would say to 
him, ia a very gentle tone, “my good fellow pray 
don’t hurt me.” For my part, if I should find a ra- 
bid animal like that at_the very point of biting me, 
and putting into the wollnd some of that slaver which 
kills, [ should be very apt to use against him some in- 
strument stronger than my bare hand, and make 
some demonstration a little more hostile than patting 
his head. 

If there be no palliation—I do not say justification, 
for I put myself in this upon the indulgence of the 
house—for any improper acrimony in my words, di- 
rected as they have been against men whom I consi- 
der as hunting me with a fury far beyond that of any 
mad dog—with a fury beyond that of the bloodhounds 
who were brought from Cuba to throttle the Florida 
Indians—I throw myself upon the indulgence of this 
house. I ask the house to consider my position; and, 
in indulgence to human frailty, to overlook the use 
of terms which may be unsuited, not to those who 
are attacking me, but for me to use. 


I admit, I confess, that in charging the Georgia 
whigs, the South Carolina nullifiers, the Tyler cor- 
poral’s guard and the squadron of Kentucky, with a 
most extraordinary combination and amalgamation 
to persecute me, I have, perhaps, made use of too 

eral terms. Iam under an eternal debt to that 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Warren) who came 
out here and declared that henceforward he should 
set his face against this persecution entirely. I know 
the responsibility to his constituents which he incur- 


red by such an act. I appreciate most fully the in- 
trepidity of soul which alone could have led him to 
such an avowal in the face of. this house. [ assure 


him, and this house, that the memory of what he has 
done will remain in my heart as long as that reason 
shall be left to me which some of his constituents, if 
such they be, or of his mock constituents, as is assert- 
ed by others, have publicly denied me to possess. 
There are, besides, three or four gentlemen from: 
Kentucky, the particular friends of the gentleman 
who has made the most violent attack upon me, but 
who have not, from the beginning, countenanced him 
in that measure, and whom I would here name were 
it not against the rules, whom I beg to understand 
that not one word I have said has been at any time 
directed against them; on the contrary, I feel myself 
under the greatest obligations to them for doing what 
Jam sure they have done alone from a conviction of 
ublic duty, just as much as if it had been dune from 
private and personal friendship to me. I make the 
same acknowledgment to several of the members from 
Maryland, a state to which I feel an attachment per- 
haps as strong as that [ have avowed towards the 
state of Virginia. My own children are half citizens 
of Maryland. The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
) aome days ago, in one of-the most power- | 


ful and eloquent speeches he bas made here, amidst 
the most pathetic appeal which I think I ever have 
heard in my whole life, referred to the consequences 
of slander upon the relatives of ‘the slandered party, 
on the heart of a mother or of a sister. Does the 
gentleman suppose that he is the only man who has 
a mother or a sister whose bosom is alive to charges 
of crime made against himself? By those who are 
aware of my intimate domestic connexion with the 
state of Maryland, my position in this house can be 
better appreciated. Ifthe gentleman could know how 
deeply hearts, which are even dearer and nearer than 
those of mother or sister, have felt under his crimi- 
nations, I would ask him how he would himself feel 
coe such accusations unjustly preserred against 

im! 3 

I have apologized to some of the members from 
Maryland: I wish I could do the same thing to those 
who compose what is called the corporal’s guard.— 
They are said to be in very intimate connexion with 
a distinguished person, with whom I wish to stand 
in the most friendly relations possible; and I wish I 
could make that person an exception from the con- 
spiracy which has been formed against me, and of 
which I have here presented the proofs. I wish he 
had no concern in such a combination. I should 
have some justification in making this exception, 
were there one single member of that body, which is 
called the guard, to whom I could address the same 
apology which I have addressed to gentlemen from 

aryland and from Kentucky. [A voice: We want 
none.) As to that distinguished person, I think that 
at the close of the last session I manifested a disposi- 
tion to support him and his administration, which he 
ought to remember; and I will say further, that since 
I have been placed at the head of the committee on 
foreign Affairs he has had positive assurance of my 
inclination to support him, which he had not before. 
The closer, therefore, does it come to my feelings, 
to see his intimate, confidential] friends in this house, 
engage with so much virulence in this persecution 
against me. I called for a copy of the letter from 
the president, which the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. W. Cost Johnson) declared here in his place that 
he had received. 


[Mr. W. C. Johnson here rose, and, though very 
imperfectly heard, was understood to say that he ne- 
ver had stated that he had received a letter from the 
president of the United States.] 


Well, then, from the vice president; or from Mr. 
John Tyler. Whichever it came from, the gentleman 
introduced it here as one argument to induce this house 


to reverse its determination, three times expressed, | but should declare that if I was not ex 


to abolish the 2istrule. The gentleman said he had | 
received a Jetter from a distinguished gentleman of | 
Virginia, and knew from that letter that the president 
was opposed to any alteration of the 2ist rule; and 
it is my belief that that declaration operated as one 
important cause of the restoration of the rule. 
[Mr. W. C. Johnson here again explained, and re- 

sa the assertion that he never had said that he 

ad received a letter from the president of the United 
States. It was true that he had received a letter from 
John Tyler. Mr. J. spoke very low, but the reporter 
believes this is what he said.] 


Mr. Adams resumed. I called fora copy of that 
letter; but the house, out of a feeling of delicacy to 
Mr. ‘Tyler, refused to grant me what I asked, and 
my call was laid onthe table. Notwithstanding, from 
the example I have lately witnessed, not indeed in 
the president himself, but in one of his heads of de- 
partments, of the promptitude with which he is ready 
to deny imputations made on this floor which he con- 
siders as unfounded, and of his willingness to come 
before the public and disavow them, I do dope, and 
I here call upon the president in my place, to have 
furnished to me a copy of that letter without any or- 
der of the house, and to inform this house whether 
he authorised the member from Accomac to make 
here the assertion which he did make, and which 
assertion, together with the letter referred to by the 
gentleman from Maryland did in my opinion produce 
a reversal of the decision of this house, three times 
made, to abolish the 21st rule. 


The conspiracy to remove me from the chair of 
the committee on foreign affairs, with the promise 
held out to my colleague (Mr. Cushing) that he 
should be appointed in my place, if he would consent 
to the movement, I think I have fully disclosed. 

I now proceed further. All this took place before 
I presented the petition which is the foundation of 
the present proceeding against me. When I did pre 
sent it, the member from Accomac—the neutral man, 
[a laugh]—was the first to rise and ask whether it 
would be in order to introduce a vote of censure. 
Another very combustible member from Virginia 
proposed to burn the petition; and well was it for 
me that he did not include a motion to burn the peti- 
tioners and the presenter of the petition hiniself. 


greater discrepancy. 
nions oxpressed, Mr. 


And here I must do the speaker the justice to say 
the proposition to burn did not seem in the feast 
agreeable to him. [A laugh.) He was not a i 
ready, it seems, for an auto de fe. I wish I could see 
that combustible gentleman in his place, but I fear 
he i$ not now in the house. He said that, for his 
part, he had made up his mind. He was quite read 
to refer the subject to the committee on foreign at- 
fairs, and to have its chairman removed forthwith. 
He was ready for it. This did not much surprise me, 
because I knew that the gentleman had made much 
such a declaration three years ago in a printed letter 
addressed to one Captain Piper—not certainly that 
Peter Piper who picked a peck of pepper, eee 
laughter,] for it would have puzzied that Peter Piper 
to have found so much as a single grain of spice in 
that letter. He would have found filth and venom 
enough, but no spice; not a scruple, not a grain. 
And the gentleman had the kindness, at my request, 
to give me a copy of the pamphlet containing that 
letter. I have preserved it with care among the 
monuments of glory which F should claim, if I am to 
reckon among the honors of my country the assault, 
the unprovoked assault, of the combustible gen- 
tleman from Virginia. I was not surprised that he 
proposed to burn the petition, and I suppose the 
petitioners too, and if any resolution of expulsion 
was to be moved, that he was quite ready for it. And 
that gentleman is to be one of my judge# 

And the member from Albemarle (Mr. Gilmer) 
caught at once at the hint thrown out by his colleague 
from Accomac and forthwith offered a resolution 
declaring that the member from Massachusetts, by 
presenting such a petition, had incurred the censure 
of this house. This resolution was very mild in com- 

arison with that afterwards offered by the gentleman 
rom Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall). 

But it seems that this was not thought to be enough, 
and some thirty or forty members of this house—I 
wish they would all rise here and show their faces, 
or would present us with a list of the yeas and nays 
taken in that delicious caucus, (I hope the member 
from Albemarle will understand me without further 
explanation. Yesterday, if I remember right, he did 
not understand whata caucus meant)—agreed to 
meet, and a caucus was held. It was there deter- 
mined to expel me if they could—so at least say the 
newspapers, and from them I get my information— 
but some doubt was entertained whether that could 
be done, and so they left it to the gentleman from 
Kentucky to prepare a resolution in conformity with 
the deliberations which had been held, which 
should come as near expulsion as it possibly mer 

? 
might consider it an act of great mercy, for I richly 
deserved it. : 

Mr. Triplett here rose, and stated that he himself, 
without consultation with a human being, and with- 
out any reference to his having presented the last 
petition, but simply on the ground of the abolition 
petitions which he had previously presented, had 
commenced a conversation with gentlemen from the 
south, and asked a number of them whether it would 
not be right to get up a meeting with a view to the 
protection of their peculiar institutions. Some of 
the older and more experienced members had dis- 
suaded him from making any public call at the ad- 


journment of the house, as he bad at first proposed, 


and the caucus which did take place was induced by 
the presentation of the petition for the dissolution of 
the union. Mr. T. said that he would then state 
what had taken place in the caucus. It consisted of 
a good many more than forty members. Proposition 
after proposition had been made, particularly as toa 
modification of the 2lst rule, which might rid the 
house of petitions so framed as at present to avoid 
the rule. While the speaking was going on, a gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) had come in. 
Much was said as to the course of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, but no final action had been 
taken and no course determined on. It was agreed 
that another meeting should be held, not for the pur- 
pose of consulting what should be done with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts—for that was a ques- 
tion respecting which every gentleman must cun- 
sult his own breast—but what should be done to 
protect the south from the designs of northern aboli- 
tionists. 


Mr. Marshall said that it had been correctly re- 
ported in the paper that he declared on the floor of 
that house that he offered the resolutions he pro 
on his. own responsibility. The original dra of 
them had been made at his own table without com- 
sultation with any one. As he was about to leave 
the capitol, he was informed that some gentlemen 
were holding a meeting. He repaired to the place, 
and listened to the remarks of southern gentiemen 
there made, and never in his life had he witnessed 

In regard to most of the opi- 
M. diffored from a greet many 


bi 
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of those present. He himself then addressed the 
meeting, and read to it the resolutions which he had 
' previously prepared—apprising the gentleman that 

fie had drawn them up on his own responsibility, and 
should offer them in the house without reference to 
what might be there agreed on. He had further ex- 

ressed it as his own opinion, that the subject of abo- 
fition ought not to be connected with it; that he 
should not himself attempt any such association, nor 
did he mean or desire that it should be attempted by 
others. The resolutions weren no sense the result 
- of that caucus. They had been drawn up before he 
had heard of it, and no vote was there taken upon 
them. He had read them to the gentlemen assem- 
bled, but had not submitted them for their action. 
He had at first intended to move the expulsion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and his intention to 
do so had been changed not by the views or conver- 
sations of his friends in the house, but of those who 
were out of the house. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was perfectly welcome to this admission. 
The gentleman himself had dared the house to expel 
him—had declared that he scorned its grace and 
mercy; that, if expelled, he would go back to his 
constituents; that they would send him here again. 
On reflection Mr. M. had thought it not unlikely 
that such would be the result, and he then offered 
the other resolutions, because he thought that the 
peace and the dignity of the house alike required 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts should be 
stopped. 

Mr. dams. Yes: I was to be stopped; and ‘the 
member from Albemarle threatened to stop my music. 
I am happy that the facts have been disclosed here 
in consequence of the reference made to that caucus. 
J am not at all surprised that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky should have cherished an intention of moving 
to expel me; and I have no doubt that had a motion 
been made to cut me up into pieces of an ounce 
each, he would have been just as ready to vote for 
that. And I have demonstrative proof of this in the 
fact that he has actually done that which to me is 
infinitely worse than putting me to tleath—a threat, 
however, which was actually made (as I showed 
from letters which I read here yesterday) by certain 
other auxiliaries of the member from Albemarle. 
The gentleman tells us that he drew up these resolu- 
tions without consultation with any one. Still he 
read them to the caucus, and left those who compos- 
ed it in full possession of all his views. I am not 
surprised. It was almost a justification, at least it 
was a great palliation of the act, that there existed 
such a discrepancy of views among those who com-| Among the proofs of this conspiracy against the 
posed the caucus. He could not, it seems, bring any | right of petition and all the rights of freemen in free 
of them, however exasperated, to follow in a crusade ! states, I alluded to the auxiliaries of the member 
aguinst abolition petitions. The gentleman tells us | from Albemarle out of this house as well as in it.— 
be did not mean to connect his resolutions and the; In regard to his auxiliaries in the house, I think the 
proceedings thereon with the subject of abolition at ' proof must have been perfectly satisfactory to the 
all. This is very extraordinary. The presentation of | mind of every man. The gentleman has told us that 
abolition petitions has been avowed here to have; the caucus consisted of more than forty members. 
been the very object respecting which the meeting : Some differed on the subject of expulsion? Here 
was called, and it is pre-eminently the thing involved | were more than forty judges, who had predetermin- 
in the present proceedings here. Jf I am to be|ed my sentence, meeting in conclave to consult how 
censured, it is for presenting abolition petitions; |it could be carried into execution. I ask of every 
and if the petitioners are to be censured here, they | member here present whether he would be willing 
are to be censured for having sent hcre an abolition | to be placed in the same circumstances? 


petition. As to the external auxiliaries of the member from 


Mr. A. here quoted from. the Haverhill] paper, to | Albemarle and of the conspiracy, I will first speak 
shew that it had suppressed from its readers, his mov- 


ing instructions to the committee when he moved a 
reference to the committee. Therefore the paper 
gives a false statement. Now I aver that that very 
false statement is precisely the foundation of the 
whole argument of the gentleman from Kentucky 
and the gentleman from Albemarle in support of this 


unpopular with a majority of the inhabitants of that 
county as it is against the opinions of any member 
from South Carolina in this house; but that is not 
the point. The point is, the right of the people to 
be heard in petitioning here for a redress of griev- 
ances. 

But now to come to the petitioners. A proposition 
has been moved here by a gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Summers), to refer this whole subject to a se- 
lect committee; and, so far as I and my rights are 
concerned, I have no objection—reserving, howevcr, 
to myself the right of defending myself before that 
committee. But I submit to that gentleman that his 
resolution places all these petitioners in the light of 
accused parties. And I ask this house to consider 
that here is a case in which it is not the constituent 
who calls the representative to an account, but the 
representative the constituent, and that for crimes 
of so great a magnitude. Should the subject go to 
a committee, the preliminary question will be, are 
the crimes of subornation of perjury and of high 
treason involved in this petition, and, if they are, can 
the committee come to a conclusion without hearing 
the petitioners? Certainly not. I say again, that the 
usual state of things is here reversed. A represen- 
tative calls his constituent to an account, and ac- 
cuses him of high treason and subornation of perjury. 

Mr. Summers here explained that his resolution 
did not contemplate an insertion of the preamble 
moved by Mr. Marshall, but was intended to exclude 
the preamble as well as the resolutions. 

r. Adams. If that is the purpose of the gentle- 
man, and if the adoption of his resolution will be 
equivalent to a rejection of the whole proposition of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, then certainly my ob- 
jection will not apply so far as regards the petition- 
ers. Yet if we are to come at the subject at all, I 
do not see how the committee can escape from the 
weighty charges which lie at the foundation of the 
whole matter. I say that the effect must be to put 
the constituent on trial before his own representatives. 
Even the resolution of the gentleman from Albe- 
marle does virtually include the constituent. It 
trenches on his right to petition, and I do not see 
how the committee can escape from that difficulty. 
So far, however, as I am concerned, I again declare 
that I am perfectly willing the gentleman’s resolu- 
'tion shalt be adopted. I have not the least objection 
to it. But what I wish in the present stage of the 
proceeding, and that which I insist upon is a direct 

vote, ay or no, on the propositions of the gentleman 
from Kentucky and the gentleman from Albemarle. 


mittees of vigilance, who violate the post office, and 
who take out without scruple and burn whatever they 
consider as in its nature incendiary. What is the 
natural effect of this on the press? 
whenever a debate of this kind occurs, you never 
can get a fair report of it; and, in proof of this asser- 
tion, I give the report of yesterday in the National 
Intelligencer. There is no report of that debate 
which deserves the name of a report; and, as to the 
Globe, which is another of these auxiliaries, while 


prosecution of the house against me; for, though they 
cannot, as this editor does, suppress the fact that I was 
for instructing the committee to reportreasons against 
the petition, yet they both, throughout their whole 
argument, have gone upon the principle that I am as 
responsible as if I had instructed the committee to 
bring in a report favorable to the prayer of these pe- 
titioners. This is the whole substance of their ar- 
gument. I do not know what effect it may have had 
upon the house. One gentleman, at least, declared 
that he was unwilling to refer the petition to me to 
be reported on, because he believed I was in heart 
in favor of what it asked for. That is the injustice 
which has been done me by these prosecutors from 
beginning to end. 

There are other passages in the Haverhill paper 
which express strong fecling against the petition, 
and which demand the names of those who sizned it. 
This shows that the prayer of the petition is not con- 
formable to the views of all the people in that part of 
the country. There is an article, however, from one 
of the most distinguished among the subscribers to 
the petition wherein he openly avows that he did 
sign it, and is ready to do so at any time. For my- 
self, i believe that the prayer of the petition is as 


it docs not contain a column or a column and a half 
against me. For the truth of this I appeal to all 
who read the Globe. And not only that, but there 
is a paper at Alexandria, said to be a whig paper, 


member from Accomac or the member from Ken- 
tucky. 
tion! 


sponsibility from the beginning. Even after all the 
thunders and the Jightnings of the gentleman from 
Accomac, and Kentucky, and from Albemarle, I 
have offered to sit down without one word of reply. 
But what I do I am bound to do, in defonce of my 


The effect is, that ' 


own reputation, and in defence of my constituents. 
Here is the influence of the press, both positive and 
negative; negative in the failure to report truly the 
debates of this house; positive incolumn aftercolumn 
of abuse against an accused man when put upon his 
trial. What would be the consequence if such a 
course should be pursued in regard to a court of 
justice before which I stood charged with suborna- 
tion of perjury and high treason? Is it not the prac- 
tice of the courts and of the country that during the 
course of a public trial the press should observe si- 
lence, that there may be a fair and impartial deci- 
sion? 

Mr. .7dams proceeded to remark that the members 
of both houses of congress were not bound by oath 
to support the union. 1f the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky maintained that they were, he called on him 
for the proof. The oath to which they are sworn is 
to support the constitution of the United States.— 
Another gross assumption in that preamble was, that 
the dissolution of the union could only be effected by 
force. Washington and Madison were the men who 
took the first steps in dissolving the union of the con- 
federacy; and the very first words of the constitution 
of the United States declare its object to be to form 
a more perfect union. It was dissolved in direct de- 
fiance of the constitution of the confederacy, which 
provided that no dissolution should take place unless 
it was unanimous. Was there a member of this house 
so young as not to know that this constitution was 
carried into execution by eleven states, and that, for 
two years, Rhode Island and North Carolina were not 
parties to the new compact, after that of the confe- 
deration was totally dissolved? 


Why, then, should not charity admit that this peti- 
tion was to dissolve this union to form amore perfect cne? 
This union had defects. He hoped he should be able 
to show that the charge on hmm of a desire to dissolve 
this union was as false as those of high treason, or of 
subornation of perjury; but he would say to the house 
that, in consequence of the deep, deep questions 
pending between different portions of this¢inion, a 
more perfect union could be formed. There were 
questions pending between different portions of the 
country that ought to he agitated and discussed fully. 
If it was not done, the time was not far distant when it 
would threaten the dissolution of the union. He begged 
members from Kentucky to note that he desired 
members from the north end south to understand each 
other, He asked of them to consider it in a cooler 
light, and said that these questions could not be wirk- 
ed out of sight. This petition opened the door for 
amicable discussion—for conciliatory adjustment of 
those conflicts of interest and opinion which were 
even now shaking the union to its centre. He refer- 
red tothe objections of the gentlemen from Albc- 
marle and Kentucky, that, if this petition was reter- 
red, he should be chairman of the committee. But, 
if the petition should be received, he should ask to 
have nothing to do with that committec, but that the 
petition should be referred to the ablest members of 
both parties, by which this question might be brought 
into friendly discussion. It had pleased gentlemen 
here, notwithstanding his disavowal, to charge him 
not only with being friendly to a dissolution of the 
union, but with being at the head of a party under 
British influence and British money for the disselu- 
tion of the union. He wished the gentleman from Al- 


of the press, which, as is well known, is in this city | bemarle would send him the letter he read yesterday. 
under the superintendence of what is called the south. | That letter was one of the strongest proofs of his at- 
It is well known that at the south there are com-j| 


tachment tothe union. It was written in December, 
1803, to Joseph Anderson, then a senator of the U. 
States from the state of Tennessee. He (Mr. .Idams) 
had resigned his scat in the senate in the preceding 
month of May, in consequence of instructions of the 
legislature of Massachusetts to the senators of the 
state in congress to support measures which he could 
not conscientiously approve. Let the extract the 
gentleman read be read again, that the house might 
see what his feelings were with respect to the union. 
Mr. Anderson was desirous to know what the state of 


this trial is going on there is scarcely a day in which | feeling was at the north, and had, in consequence, 


commenced with him thiscorrespondence. Mr. An- 
derson had intimated to him a doubt whether a hizh- 
er and loflier sense of duty would not have required 
that Mr. eJdams should have retained his seat, and 


which utters against me whole volumes of the bit-! voted according to the dictates of his conscience, 
terest invective, equal in virulence to that of the; though against the instructions of his constituents. 


Mr. Hise wished to inform the gentleman of a fact 


And all this for wha For presenting a peti-| which had come to his knowledge. A son of the late 
And they charge me with a consumption of; Judge Anderson, whom he never saw before this 
the time of this house, and with all the confusion; morning, had called on him, and had furnished bim 
arising out of these debates, though I can appeal to, with the original letter; and he here notified the gen- 
every gentleman here whether I am responsible for: tleman that he should publish this in full with his 
one hour thus occupied? I have disclaimed that re-; speech, as evidence that then the gentleman was 
sound on the union, and then accused citizens of Bas- 
‘ton of being unsound and under British influence.— 
' He asked that letter be read. 


Mr. .ddams had no objection to its being read or 
published. If the gentleman proposed to prove that 
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not necessary tothe freedom or independence of 
states, connected together by the immediate action 
of the people, of whom they consist. To the people 
alone is there reserved as well the dissolving as the 
constituent power, and that power can be exercised 
by them oniy under the tie of conscience, binding 
to the retributive Justice of Heaven. 

“With these qualifications we may admit the same 
right as vested in the pecple of every state in the 
union, with referagce to the general government, 
which was exercised by the people of the united 
colonies, with reference to the supreme head of tho 
British empire, of which they formed a part—and 
under these limitations have the people of each state 
in the union a right to secede from the confederated 
union itself, : 


“Thus stands the right. But the indissoluble link 
of union between the people of the several states of 
this confederated nation, is, after all, not in the right, 
but in the heart. If the day should ever come (may 
Heaven avert it!) when the affections of the people 
of these states shall be alienated from each other— 
when the fraternal spirit shall give way to cold indif- 
ference—or collisions of interest shall fester into 
hatred, the bands of Political association will not 
long hold together parties no longer attracted by the 
magnetism of conciliated interests and kindly sympa- 
thies; and far better will it be for the people of the 
disunited states to part in friendship from each other, 


he was sound at that time, he hoped he should prove | draught of the articles, prepared by a committee be- 
that he was sound now. Theson of that gentleman, fore, but reported after the declaration, is thus no- 
had furnished that letter to the gentleman from Ac-| ticed: 
comac—the neutral gentleman. He did not complain! “The most remarkable characteristic of this paper 
of this, but in order to confirm his statement that isthe indiscriminate use of the terms colonies and 
there were auxiliaries to the gentleman on this sub- states, pervading the whole document, both the words 
ject, he asked what sort of confidence it was that the denoting the parties to the confederacy. The title 
son of the man to whom the letter was directed, who | declared a confederacy between colonies, but the first 
had received this among the papers of his father, | article of the draught was, “The name of this con- 
should deliver it to the bitterest of his foes, to bring federacy shall be the United States of America.’ Ina 
to this house and to publish. He made no complaint; | passage of the 18th article, it was said: ‘The United 
he had never written a line which he was not willing] States assembled, shall never engage the united co- 
to have produced here on his trial. He might have į Jonies in a war, unless the delegates of nine colonies 
expressed opinions which he had since changed. In freely assent to the same.’ The solution to this sin- 
the course of thirty years he had changed some of | gularity was that the draught was in preparation be- 
his opinions with has to the designs of persons in| fore, and reported after, the Declaration of Indepen- 
Opposition to him. In times of deep arty excite-|dence. The principle upon which it was drawn up 
ment who was free from suspicions of designs enter- was, that the separate members of the confederacy 
tained by his enemies Beyond their real purposes? should still continue colonies, and only in their unit. 
Mr. Stanly inquired if this Mr. Anderson held a} ed capacity constitute states. The idea of separate 
public office under government? If this was a public ; state sovereignty had evidently no part in the com- 
officer, it did prove the existence of a base conspira-/ position of this paper. It was not countenanced in 
cy. the Declaration of Independence; but appears to 
Mr. Wise was about making a remark; but have been generated in the debates upon this draught 
Mr. Adams said he would not yield the floor to the | of the articles of the confederation, between the 
neutral gentleman from Accomac. If he wished to! twelfth of July and the ensuing twentieth of August, 
speak, he would have time enough after he (Mr. A.) | when it was reported by the committee of the whole 
had concluded. He was giving proof of external] in a new draught, from which the term colony, as 
auxiliaries. Here was an externa] interference, said applied to the contracting parties, was carefully and 
to be by an officer of the administration, to affect the universally excluded. The revised draught, as re- | than to be held together by constraint. Then will 
decision of this house, in the production of a letter | ported by the committee of the whole, exhibits, in | be the time for reverting to the precedents which oc- 
written to his father thirty years ago. What objec-| the general tenor of its articles, less of the spirit of curred at the formation and adoption of the constitu- 
tion was it tohim that he produced private conversa- union, and more of the Separate and sectional] feel- tion, to form again a more perfect usion by dissolv- 
tion as demonstration of a conspiracy? Nodoubt but ing, than the draught prepared by the first commit- ing that which could no lonzer bind; and to leave the 
at that time he entertained the Opinion that very dan- | tee; and far more than the Declaration of Indepen- separated parts to be re-united by the law of political 
gerous designs existed in the legislature of Massachu-| dence. gravitation to the centre,” 
setts. In consequence he had resigned his seat, and] “This was, indeed, what must naturally have been He hoped th e atile nich wh j 
had parted from dear friends, who had become his expected, in the progress of a debate involving all He a F nad ape ee r ous in that. 
most bitter opponents. It was immediately after the | the jarring interests and all the latent prejudices of ? y R A OAE hae usion of that dis- 
mission of John Henry had taken place, and while he the several contracting parties; each member now tablished both a dor P ating the principles es- 
was under the displeasure of his constituents in con- considering himself as the representative of a sepa- | y a itá a PPHON ONI eee and their 
sequemce of the part he had taken in the embargo, | rate and corporate interest, and no longer acting and | PaPPY mi atter an experience of half a century, 
that he wrote these letters. He had renounced none speaking, as in the Declaration of Independence, in aa 3 he f ; | i 
of those opinions, so far as respected himself; he was the name and by the authority of the whole people | , es oe 6 future is all before us, and Provi- 
still ready to pursue the same system, and make thel of the union. Yet in the revised draught itself, re- | dence our gui en 
same sacrifices as respects the union and the country | ported by the committee of the whole, and therefore | ‘‘When the children of Israel, after forty years of 
as at that time. exhibiting the deliberate mind of the majority of con- | Wanderings in the wilderness, were about to enter 
It was at that session of the legislature of Massa- | gress at that time, there was no assertion of sovereign | Upon the promised land, their leader », Moses, who 
chusetts that the first proposition was made which, | power as of right intended to be reserved to the se- | Was not permitted to cross the Jordan with them, just 
several years after, was accomplished by the resolu- | parate states. But, in the original draught, reported before his removal from among them, commanded 
tions under which the Hartford convention took by the select committee on the twelfth of July, the |that when the Lord their God should have brought 
place. Perhaps he did attribute to those who ruled in first words of the second article were: ‘The said co- | them into the land, they should put the curse u 
the legislature of Massachuseetts at that lime, inten- | lonies unite themselves so as never lo be divided by any Mount Ebal, and the blessing upon Mount Gerizim. 
tions which they did not entertain, that they ruled in| act whatever.” Precious words!—words pronounced | This injunction was faithfully fulfilled by his succes- 
terrorem. Gentlemen might find a series of essays, | by the infant nation at the instant of her rising from | $or, Joshua. Immediately after they had taken 
written by him at that time, under the title of “Ame-| the baptismal font!—words bursting from the hearts | Session of the land, Joshua built an altar to the Lord, 
rican principles,” in a review of the works of Fisher | and uttered by lips yet glowing with the touch from |of whole stones, upon Mount Ebal. And there he 
Ames. Inoneof those papers—public papers—they | the coal of the declaration'—why were ye stricken | Wrote upon the Stones a copy of the law of Moses, 
would find charges respecting the legislature of | out at the revisalof the draught, as reported by the | Which he had written in the presence of the children 
Massachusetts, as strong as the letter to Mr. Ander- | committee of the whole? There was in the closing | of Israel: and all Israel, and their elders and officers, 
son. He wrote letters of the same purport to Mr. | article, both of the original and of the revised ; and their judges, stood on the two sides of the ark of 
Giles, then a senator from Virginia. It was singular draught, a provision in these words, following a sti- the covenant, borne by the priests and Levites, SIk 
that this letter was produced as something doubly | pulation that the articles of confederation, when ra- | tribes over against Mount Gerizim, and six over 
treasonable; for when, some years since, more than tified, should be observed by the parties, ‘And the | against Mount Ebal. And he r cad all the words of 
twenty years after all these events had passed away, | union is to be perpetual.’ Words, which, consider- | the law, the blessings and cursings, according to all 
he (Mr. A.) was drawn intoa controversy with se-|ec as a ‘Mere repetition of the pledge, the sacred | that was written in the book of the law. 
veral gentlemen who had been leading members in pledge, given in those first words of the contracting | ‘“Fellow-citizens, the ark of your covenant is the 
that legislature of 1808, and had referred to certain | parties in the original draught, ‘The said colonies | declaration of independence. Your Mount Ebal is 
letters from Mr. Giles to him on the same topics, | unite themselves so as never to be divided by any | the confederacy of seperate state sovereignties, aad 
and in the same spirit with his letter to Mr. Ander-| act whatever’ ‘discover only the intenseness of the your Mount Gerizim is the constitution of the Unit- 
son, Mr. Giles came out, and denied that he had | spiritof union with which the draught had been pre- jed States. In that scene of tremendous and awful 
ever written such letters te Mr. A. who was obliged | pared; but which, taken by themselves, and stripped | solemnity, narrated in the holy scriptures, there is 
to send to Boston, and hunt up Mr. Giles’ old letters, | of that precious pledge, given by the personification | not a curse pronounced against the people upon 
and they were published in the National Intelligen-| of the parties announcing their perpetual union to | Mount Ebal, not a blessing promised them u 
cer. Gentlemen only consumed the time of the | the world—how cold and lifeless do they sound'— | Mount Gerizim, which your posterity may not suffer 
house by endeavoring to rub up these old sores and | ‘And the union is to be perpetual ”—as if it was an af- lor enjoy, from your and their adherence to or de 
rekindle the embers of extinguished animosities to ter-thought, to guard against the conclusion that an | ture from the principles of the declaration of inde- 
make a party at home against him. He hoped he ! union so loosely compacted was not even intended to | pendence, practically interwoven in the constitution 
should be able to satisfy the house and his consti- | be permanent.” of the United States. Lay up these principles, then, 
tuents that his attachments to the union were justas| He asked of the house if he was not sound in de- | in your hearts, and in your souls; bind them for si 
sound when he presented this petition, as they were livering this? He had another evidence of a later upon your hands, that they may be as jnilea be: 
in the estimation of the neutral member from Acco-| day. The Historical Society of New York invited | tween your eyes; teach them to your children speak- 
mac when this letter to Mr. Anderson way written. | him to deliver a discourse on the jubilee of the con- ing of them when sitting in your houses when walik- 
In the summer of the year 1837, shortly before stitution, the 29th of April, 1839, the 50th anniver- | ing by the way, when lying down and when rising up; 
the special session of congress called by president | sary of the e aration of George Washington as | write them upon the doorplates of your houses, and 
Van Buren, the inhabitants of the town of Newbu-| president of the United States. He accepted the in- | upon your gates; cling to them as to the issues of life; 
ryport, the residence of his colleague, whom he | vitation. In that discourse he discussed the question | adhere to them as to the cords of your eternal salva- 
deeply regretted, quite unintentionally, to have this | of state Sovereignty. He would read from the ad- | tion. So may your children’s children at the next 
day displeased, and_ he believed at his suggestion, | dress: return of this day of jubilee, after a full century of 
had invited Mr. A. To deliver before them an oration] «In the calm hours of self-possession, the right of a | experience under your national constitution, cele- 
on the anniversary of our national independence. state to nullify an act of congress is too absurd for ar- | brate it again, in the full enjoyment of all the bless- 
Just fifty years before that time, Mr. _A. in early gument, and too odious for discussion. The right of | ings recognized by you in the commemoration of this 
youth, had resided as a student at law in that same | a state to secede from the union is equally disowned | day, and of all the blessings promised to the childrea 
town of Newburyport. He cheerfully accepted the by the principles of the declaration of independence, | Of Israel upon Mount Gcerizim, as the reward of 
rr an ran a copy of whieh he no ids exo ego mo Judge been them apon |sbedence othe a of Ga 
i W held in his! eart ei ; ity: ; 
hand, and from which he would read. There was in| in their i : oe ee With ean from necessity; must, | Was he sound on the umon then? He had not 
i nd l , , J intercourse with each other, decide when the changed his opinion since. Th 
Ita brief summary of the introduction and discus- failure of one tyt i i 8 | pe petitioners, he bad 
: party to a contract to perform its obli- no doubt, would be more ratified than by the grant- 
ing of their prayer if Cougtess Would take measures, 


sion of the articles of confederation cotemporancous | gations, absolves the other from the reci 
i i i 5, ab r procal fulfil- 
with the Declaration of Independenco. The first} ment of his own? But this last of earthly powers is | not for the dissolution of the union, but to remove 
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those sources of discord, bringing too many, in both 
portions of the union, to look to the dissolution of the 
union, in despair of any other remedy for the redress 
of the grievances under which they are suffering, 
while congress refuse even to hear their complaints. 

After having taken so much of the time of the 
house in showing that in every part of his life he had 
adhered in attachment to the union as to life itself— 
after that, if the people petitioning were to be charg- 
ed with treason and subornation of perjury, he hoped 
these petitioners would be allowed to present them- 
selves, and be heard in their own defence. 

His colleague, (Mr. Cushing), he hoped, would ad- 
dress the house, as he had announced his desire to 
do. Perhaps he might know some of the petitioners. 
One of them, he had been informed, had been a 
member of the legislature, and one of them a candi- 
date for the senate of Massachusetts at the election 
for this present year, and that all the democrats of 
that body had voted for him—a pure and unqualified 
democrat. He (Mr. Adams) was a little distrustful, 
however, of the purpose of his colleague, by his 
question whether the reconsideration of the vote by 
which the petition had been laid on the table would 
re-open the question whether the petition should be 
received; and inferred that his colleague would vote 
against its being received. He hoped he was mis- 
taken, and that none of his colleagues would vote 
against it—not even his colleague from Middlesex, 
(Mr. Parmenter), who was older in democracy than 
his colleague over the way. He intended to thank 
his colleague (Mr. Parmenter) for his uniform votes 
in favor of the right of petition and of the liberties of 
the country. 


He would advise the gentlemen from Kentucky 
and from Albemarle not ‘to lay the flattering unction 
to their souls” that this amalgamation would be car- 
ried so far. He desired, in the course of his defence, 
to speak of that more particularly. There was one 
member from New York who had stopped short, 
who had said thus far would he go and no further. 
Not one vote had he given to countenance this cruel 
versecution; though he belicved, on every other po- 
fitical discussion in this house, he was as wide apart 
from Mr. A. as the gentleman from Kentucky pro- 
claimed himself to be from his associate from Acco- 
mac. He felt bound to return to that member from 
New York (Mr. John G. Floyd) his thanks. He gave 
notice that his colleague over the way (Mr. Cushing) 
would not go very far with the triumvirate in this 
crusade; perhaps he did not yet acknowledge himself 
a genuine wool-dyed democrat. The democracy of 
the north would not denounce the right of petition, 
except New Hampshire. How far they would go 
would be seen hereafter. 


He would tell them they would have an account to 
settle with their constituents for their votes on this 
occasion. He stated yesterday, and now repeated, if 
those of the prosecution would look to public opinion 
they would find this course was not the right way to 
settle this agitation. If they would look into the 
leading papers of Boston and most of the New York 
papers, they would find that nothing like quiet or 
submission, on inquiry in this case, appeared in those 
quarters. One whig paper, indeed, at Boston had, 
at the first imperfect and incorrect reports of this 
conspiracy against him, expressed doubt as to the 
propriety of his course, supposing him responsible for 
the consumption of the time of the house. Perhaps 
the editor of that paper inclined to the opinion that, 
as the nominations of his relative to the mission to 
London, of the secretary of state, and of my friend 
from New York (Mr. Granger) as postmaster gene- 
ral, did, at the last session of the senate, rub through 
that body in spite of that hopeful coalition of south- 
ern slavery and northern democracy so ingenuously 
revealed and so earnestly recommended by the letter 
of Mr. Clement C. Clay to the legislature of Alaba- 
ma, it would be the safest policy for the freemen of 
the north to hide the light of Mr. C. C. Clay’s disclo- 
sure under a bushel, and say no more about it. But 
the editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser* had neither 


* From the Borton Advertiser of Febsuary Sth. 

It is extremely charitable in Mr. Adams tu be so ready 
to impute a personal mo ive, for the opinions which we 
express of the conduct of public nen, I'he motive as- 
signed is of course to be t.ken in an ironical sense, for 
no one can suppose that Mr. Adame intended to impute 
to us, seriously, a disposition to use more conciliatory 
Janguace towards the south, in consequence of the facts 
to which he alludes. The real purpose of his elt 
doubiless, was to reproach us, for not having manifeste 
a proper degree of irritation and resentment, at the insult 
Which was oflered on that occasion to Mr. Everett, and 
through him to the whole peuple of the north. But as we 
dv not feel the furce of the reproach, we have no inclina- 
tion to reply to it. Wedo not reason as Mr. Adams 
does on these subjects. We have no disposition, from 
the impulse of personal or local feeling, to pursue a course 
which, without a pretext of the slightest local or national 
advantage to be gained, tends with the utmost certainty 


approred himself to his fellow citizens, nor promot- proved or amended. The liabilities of those debtors 
ed the cause of submission to the joint tenantcy of , who had already applied for its benefit had been sta- 


southern slavery and northern domocracy, by his ani- 
madversion upon the course of Mr. Adams. If the 
members from Kentucky, from Accomac, and from 
Albemarle, would look to the other luminaries of the 
whig press at Boston, the Courier and the Atlas, he 
wished those gentlemen would read what they would 
see there. He was more and more desirous to go to 
his constituents, because he knew the public opinion 
there; he wished to say all that could be said in de- 
fence of the petitioners, and to show that the whole 
charge against them was utterly groundless. | 

The next thing was to show that this conspiracy 
was personal to him, and through him was in opera- 
tion ina far more extensive view; that throughout 
the south was a design to destroy the liberty of the 
free states. He should take up the subject of the 
controversy between Virginia and New York, and 
Georgia and New York; and should take up and exa- 
mine the controversy between Georgia and Maine, 
and hoped in that to be supported by the whole dele- 
gation from Maine. He might say now, to the honor 
of the governor of Maine, (Mr. Fairfield), that he 
had been as firm in the support of the liberty of his 
people as a whig, although a democrat—he feared 
too deeply pledged to the confederation divulged by 
Clement C. Clay. And he would take this occasion 
to ask the members from Maine for the documents 
relating to this controversy; for he had already warn- 
ed them and the people of the state of Maine hercto- 
fore, and he now solemnly repeated the warning, that 
as the navigating interests of the people of Maine 
have already been sacrificed by one treaty with Great 
Britain, under the scourge of which they are even 
now smarting, so will the defence or the sacrifice of 
their territory depend upon their resistance or sub- 
mission to this mulatto policy of southern slavery 
and northern democracy. Let them look to their 
boundary line—tor if they sulter this government, by 
their tame submission to the slave-breeding policy, to 
multiply issues with Great Britain upon totally un- 
tenable grounds, for the protection of the slave trade, 
African or American, when the adjustment comes to 
be made, after a bloody and desolating war, the ter- 
ritory of the people of Maine will be sacrificed as an 
ella a quid pro quo, for some paltry concessions 
of protection to the slave trade and indemnity to 
slave traders. 

He would prove why the gentleman from Albemarle 
was so anxious to dismiss him from his post as chair- 
man of the committee ap foreign affairs. It would 
involve the laws of nations with regard to the right 
of search upon the high seas in time of peace; to the 
self-emancipation of slaves on the same element; to 
the cases of the Enterprise, Hermosa and Creole; to 
sundry unconstitutional state Jaws in the south; to the 
meditated war with Mexico and annexation of Texas 
to the United States; and to the purposes disclosed 
by the secretary of the navy in his recent celebrated 
and magnificent report; all which Mr. Adams propo- 
ses to use as a part of the argument on which he will 
rest his defence. 

Mr. A. here yielded to a motion by 

Mr. Everett, that the house adjourn; which motion 
prevailing, the house adjourned. 
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Fesravary 8. Mr. Benton presented a memorial 
from citizens of New York urging a repeal of the 
bankrupt law. He said the commencement of the 
law had already realised the apprehensions of its op- 

nents and in support of it, he read an extract from 

nnett’s Herald of New York. He hoped it would 
soon be repealed or amended. 


Mr. Tallmadge presented memorials in opposition 
to any interference with the law. He then addressed 
himself to the course of the gentleman from Missouri 
who seemed to act on the maxim that perseverance 
conquered all things. There was to be no quict.— 
The senator had declared this to be a party question. 
It was not so, and its only party character had been 
given to it by the senator from Missouri. But for his 
opposition the law might before this have been im- 


se a Se 
to a sacrifice of the benclits of the union, and a dissolu- 
tion of the union itsdf. Mr. Adams, we fear, is doing 
more daily, to verify the predictions which we made 
some years ago, of the tendency ot this course of proceed: 
ing, than we had dreamed could be accomplished by one 
man. If he is seeking a vindication of his course in the 
public sentiment, as expressed through the public press. 
we hold it to be a duty not to sive any countenance to 
his course of argument, in any thing which may fall from 
us, and we shall not be driven from this course by any 
impuiations of servility towards those whom he courte. 
ously term the “anholy comb.nation of slavehulders.” 


ted by the senator as amounting to upwards of 
$6,000,000. Could any fact present a stronger arzu- 
ment in its favor? Had the senater no heart to feel 
for the distresses of men whom his own course had 
mainly contributed to their misfortunes and those of 
the country? 

_ Mr. Benton here interrupted the debate by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘it is false, sir,” and a long discussion ensued 
upon the course proper to pursue for such violations 
of order. After the discussion had ended withoft 
the adoption of any proposition, 

Mr. Tallmadge continued his remarks in order and 
concluded by hurling back the insult with contempt. 

_ Mr. Clay’s resolution of enquiry as to the disposi- 

tion of the rejected quotas of the land fund was taken 
up, and after an ineffectual effort by Mr. Sericr to 
have it laid on the table, it was adopted as proposed 
by Mr. C. by a vote of 25 to 18. 
_ Mr. Walker submitted a resolution calling for full 
information respecting the convention for the settle- 
ment of claims between the United States and Mexi- 
co. 
Mr. Linn submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communieate to the senate, if not incomopa- 
table with the public interests, all the information in his 
possession wheh may relate to the recent outrages com- 
mitted by the Mexican citizens or people on the person 
and property of the American consul and other Aimeri- 


can einzens residing at Santa Fe and northern provinces 
of Mexico. 


The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, and, after some time spent there- 
in, adjourned. 

Fesrvuary 9. Mr. Tallmadge presented a memori- 
al from citizens of St. Louis, Missouri, remonstrating 
against repeal or postponement of the bankrupt law, 
and expressed his gratification at this evidence in its 
favor from that section. 

After some remarks of Mr. Linn expressing regret 
if it should be regarded as the opinion of his state, it 
was referr d. 

The resolution of Mr. Evans calling for informa- 
tion from the secretary of the treasury for the com- 
parative tarifls of foreign nations, was taken up and 


sie 
he senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the amendments proposed to the constitution by Mr. 
Clay, and 

Mr. .4rcher delivered a speech in opposition there- 
to after which the senate adjourned. 

Fesrecary 10. Memorials in relation to bankrupt 
Jaw continued to be presented. 

The resolution, submitted some daya since by Mr. 
Peirce, calling for information in relation to the com- 
mission appointed to investigate the affairs of the N. 
York custom house was taken up; when 

Mr. Clay begged leave to say a word or two on 
this subject. If any commission was ever demanded 
in the government to discover the expenses of any 
office, it was that connected with the N. York custom 
house. He had heard that upon à revenue of less 
than eight millions of dollars there had been an ex- 
penditure of 8 per cent.—a sum greater by 3 or 4 per 
cent. than when the revenue was $16,000,000. The 
expense of collection at the New York custom house 
when Jonathan Thompson was collector, was less 
than one-third what it was now. There was no rea- 
son for this increase. 

Mr. Woodbury wished to correct the senator from 
Kentucky as to the expenses of collection. The 
goods imported into New York had increased from 
$100,000,000 to $180,000,000. It was obvious that 
the increase of this importation led to an increase of 
the expenses of collection, and that the diminished 
receipts should have led to a corresponding reduction 
n expense. He did not hold himself responsible for 
this. 

Mr. Clay did not mean to enter into this discussion 
now. There was no apology for the augmentation of 
officers, or such an increase of expenses as had been 
incurred. They had been augmented far beyond the 
increase of revenue. He wished the matter probed 
to the bottom. 

The resolution of inquiry was then laid upon the 
table, on motion of Mr. Clay. 

And the senate proceeded to consider the bill con- 
firming certain land claims in Louisiana. 

The bill, after having been explained by Mr. 
Mouton, was ordered to be Sietni, 

The senate then went into executive session; and, 
after some time spent therein, adjourned. 


Fesrvary 11. The president of the senate laid be- 
fore the body resolutions of the citizens of lowa ter- 
ritory, asking the survey and purchase of a tract of 
country owned by the Sac and Fox Indians. ` 

Mr. Evans, from, the committee on finance, re- 
ported the bill from the house for the pfotection of 
American seamen, without amendment. 
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Also, the bill making appropriations for the pen- 
sions of 1542. 

On motion of Mr. E. these bills were taken up, 
and, after being carried in committee of the whole, 
were read a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, the senate procecded to 
the consideration of executive business; and, after 
some time spent therein, adjourned to Monday next. 

Ferruary 14. Mr. Pierce moved to take up the 
resolution submitted by him some eight or ten days 
since, calling for information in relation to the com- 
Mission appointed to investigate the abuses said to 
have existed in the New York custom-house. 

Mr. P. said it was intimated that he was opposed 
to obtaining information. Far from it. He had no 
desire to suppress information, and he did not doubt 
that investigation was needed at the New York cus- 
tom-house. He was anxious that all corruption 
should be exposed, whether pertaining to the preced- 
ing administration or the present. The commission 
had been ten months in existence, and, if all the in- 
formation could not be given, he hoped that such as 
was ready might be presented. If any partial infor- 
mation was in the department, it would doubtless be 
withheld by the secretary of the treasury until it was 
full enough to do justice to all parties. He hoped no 
objection would be offered to the resolution, which 
was simply one of inquiry. 

Mr. Clay was very glad to hear the senator from 
New Hampshire say that he was in favor of bring- 
ing out all the matters connected with the N. York 
custom-house. With great deference to the senator, 
he must say that his resolution implied some objec- 
tions to the investigation which had been ordered in 
the case of the New York custom-house. In regard 
to the authority by which this investigation was ask- 
ed, he sought information. In regard to the authori- 
ty relied upon to appoint a commission, he did not 
concur with some that this authority was found in 
the power and duty to see the laws executed. He 
believed it to be upon the contrary, and he made the | 
remark without any reference to the present execu- 
tive; for there had long been a precedent for it—a 
great abuse of power. It was, he thought, a gross 
abuse of power to allow the appointment of a com- 
mission, when the effect might lead, if there was a 
disposition to abuse power, to the worst consequen- | 
ces. He had learned last night, in a conversatisn | 
with a friend, that a late secretary of war had sent 
some young officers to France to improve themselves 
in the artof horsemanship. [Laughter]. If they 
had been sent among the Camanches he should not 
have been so much surprised, but to appoint young 
men to go to France to learn their style of horse- 
manship he thought was a stretch of power a little 
beyond any thing he had before heard of. 

[his very commission, now under consideration, | 
he believed was instituted by a man whose memory 
was dear to us all, and who probably acted without 
sufficient reflection. What he said, therefore, had 
no particular reference to it. He spoke of the ex- 
ercise of such a power as being unwarranted by the 
constitution andMiable to great abuse. The gentle- 
man should remember that his friends are still in 
oftice—that they have the power to hold in impene- 
trable darkness the corruptions of his own political 
friends. Mr. C. thought, too, that there wus some 
impatience in regard to the information in reference 
tothe New York commission. The report would 
be made soon enough, he believed, and if gentlemen 
would wait awhile they would have the report, and, 
if he was not much mistaken in the information he 
had received, they would bave more of it than their 
stomachs could bear. 

Mr. Pierce said he was not acting with hot haste, 
nor was he the man to resist the inquiry to get at the 
information. 

Mr. Clay. Nor am I. 

Mr. Pierce continued. He had great respect for 
the vetoes of the president. But he was not the 
president of his friends. They had as much as they 
could do to be responsible for their own acts. 


In regard to this subject, he had high objections. 
When the power was in the hands of the party op- 
posed to him, was it not proper that such informa- 
tion should be given? He sought the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth. If the report of the commis- 
sion was to come,and was, as the scnator said, in 
the course of preparation, what possible objection 
could there be to his resolution. He saw none what- 
ever, and it seemed strange to him that it should 
meet with opposition from any quarter whatever. 

Mr. Mangum said in regard to the authority by 
which the commission was appointed, he thought there 
Was no unnecessary exercise of power in the appoint- 
ment. It was desirable that the commission should 
not be continued to an extreme length of time, and he 
had been eb tbat all the information desired had 


not been obtained by the commissioners. Jt might 
be that they‘had beeu thwarted in their investigation, 


and that it would be necessary to continue the inves- 
tigation under the authority of the two houses of 
congress-—unthwarted by any influence from any de- 
partment whatever. He had no reflections to make 
upon the head of the treasury department. Further 
this deponent saith not. 

Mr. Buchanan said, in reply to the senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Clay), that he concurred with him 
as to the authority of the commission, or any com- 
missions. There was no such power vested in the 
president under the exercise ot his duty to see the 
laws cxecuted. In regard to the New York custom 
house, he believed for ten months it had been a hot- 
bed of corruption, and he wished for information in 
regard to it. The New York custom house was now 
under the control of the friends of the senator from 
North Carolina, from Mr. Curtisdown. What need, 
therefore, for an investigation, he would ask? 

In regard to the statement of the senator from 
Kentucky, that the departments and offices were in 
the possession of the opponents of the administration, 
he thought that such was not the fact. He bad called 
for information upon this point at the extra session 
of congress, but had not got the information which 
was desired. He intended to move again in this 
matter, and when the information was received, it 
would be known who held the offices. Mr. B. was 
in favor of the utmost latitude of inquiry in regard to 
the New York custom house, and he hoped the reso- 
lution would be adopted without delay. 

Mr. Clay hoped before this time that a little of 
whig aT had beco infused into the senator 
from Pennsylvania. He had, however, admitted 
something in admitting so much as that there was no 
authority in regard to the appointment of commis- 
sions as had been claimed for him. So far, he had 
become a good whig, and he looked forward with 
pleasure to the time when the senator would have 
the religion and patriotism of true whig principles. 
Mr. C. then referred to the abuses of power under 
the color of being an executor of the laws, abuses 
pnt forth in the doctrines of the proclamation, in the 
act for the removal of the deposites, in the appoint- 
ment of agents to travel abroad, and in kindred mat- 
ters. , Mr. C. proceeded to reply more particularly 
to the senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan ). 
He was glad to avail himself of the concession of the 
senator from Pennsylvania, that there had been-abuses 
in the New York custom house, and under the admi- 
ministration of Samuel Swartwout, whom the sena- 
tor said—though he had never heard of it before— 
had become a whig candidate for the vice presidency. 
The gentleman could not escape from the responsi- 
bilities which grew out of the administration of Mr. 
Swartwout. He was appointed by that man of iron 
will, General Jackson, against the request—and he 
was glad to do justice to a political opponent here— 
of Mr. Van Buren. And who was responsible for the 
appointment of Mr. Jesse Hoyt? He was appointed 
by Mr. Van Buren. And were we responsible for 
the administration of affairs under Mr: Hoyt?—or un- 
der Mr. Swartwout, before he became, as the sena- 
tor said he did become, a candidate for the vice pre- 
sidency? Mr.C. proceeded to comment upon the in- 
crease of expenses and augmentation of officers under 
the administration of the different collectors of New 
York, and concluded that there had been a gross and 
intolerable abuse of power. 


Mr. Buchanan would not consent that the great 
crime should be avoided, or that it should be brought 
down to Samuel Swartwout, or the custom house of 
New York. In regard to Mr. Swartwout, he served 
out two terms. ‘Then Mr. Van Buren refused to re- 
appoint him. General Jackson appointed him be- 
cause he thought.him an honest man. We were all, 
however, liable to be mistaken in regard to public 
men; and, once finding out our error, all that could 
be done was to remove the obnoxious officer. Mr. 
B. contended, also, that he had not been convicted of 
inconsistency in regard to the authority by which 
this commission was appointed, or any commission. 
He believed the authority was not vested in the pre- 
sident, and that it must come from congress. His 
opinion was now, upon this subject, what it al- 
had been, and no inconsistency had been point- 
ed out. , 

Mr. Clay. In regard to the officers in the govern- 
ment, he would say that they had not been long 
enough iu office to correct all the abuses of the go- 
vernment which had existed for so many years. They 
had not been long enough in office to ferret them 
out. It was known tothe whole country that the 
relations of the whig party had not been of that con- 
fidential character necessary to success. It was 
known, too, that the heads of the present depart- 
ments had not been there for more than five months— 
that changes had been made growing out of a diffe- 
rence of opinion among friends. But he would say 
that the annals of no céuntry had exhibited such a 
determined adherence to principle as had been mani- 
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fested by the whigs since November last. Had it 
been otherwise, they would not have refused terms 
with the executive. They scorned to abandon their 
principles, and would receive patronage for them- 
selves and their friends upon no such terms. Agd 
yet gentlemen here who visited the executive mas- 
sion in crowds, and were praising him every day, 
were Calling upon us before there was tirne to masas 
reforms, to correct abuses which had existed for 
years. This pulliing and praising of the president 
from whom the whigs in congress were most unfor- 
tunately alienated, was for no other purpose thar io 
mislead the president. He would not impeach the 

motives of gentlemen who made these advances. He 

would not say what their motives were. He wouk 

state what was his conviction, and that was, thai tbe 

gentlemen had no design of supporting the execuuve 

in any of his public measures. 

Mr. Buchanan said in regard to the administration, 
he had done no more than to defend the head of # 
for his two vetoes. He believed the president to bea 
very honest or amiable—[laughter]—amiable asd 
honest man, but nothing had been said in his defence 
by his opponents, except upon these two questions. 
Upon all other questions there had been a concar- 
rence of opinion between the president and tae 
whigs in congress. He regretted that there was 
not more unity of opinion between them, and that 
there seemed no party in the senate to defend the pre- 
sident. 

Mr. Clay said he regretted also, and most deeplr, 
the state of relations which unhappily existed be- 
tween the executive and the legislative branches of 
the government. He could appeal to the senator and 
the senator’s friends, that he had endeavored to avo 
it. We found, as one inheritance, an empty treasu 
ry, a bankrupt government, embarrassment every- 
where. We were compelled to supply these de- 
ciencies, and how had we been aided in this state of 
embarrassment by the gentlemen interested as much 
as us in the preservation of the honor of the cout 
try? Gentlemen had opposed us in all our efforts to 
relieve the government in most of the measures of 
the extra session. He thought, in this opposition, 
gentlemen had not dealt with their opponents as 
they had been dealt by, when they were in power, 
and had a right to prescribe their own forms of mea 
sures. 

The gentlemen with whom he acted here were dis- 
posed and would support the administration wherever 
they could; and in regard to the present state of 
things, he hoped that they would result in good, par- 
ticularly as the spirit of patriotism seemed to be in 
voked by men of all parties. Mr. C. referred to the 
acts of the extra session of congress, and particular- 
ly to the two bank bills, for the purpose of saying 
that he had been misunderstood in being understood 
as opposing the two bank bills without any qualifies- 
tion. Much in the two bills he did oppose, and he 
had looked forward to improve them in supplemen- 
tary bills. 

Mr. Buchanan said he would say no more now to 
continue the discussion, but upon a future occasion 
he should show that the opponents of the administra 
tion had been justificd in their opposition to the loan 
and other bills. 

Mr. Clay. Very well, sir. “Come on Macduff.” 

Mr. Calhoun said he would not have said a word, 
if the senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan ) had 
not accused him of defending the system of economy 
by general] declamation. 

Mr. Buchanan rose to explain, and said there was 
nothing in the world further from his intention than 
to reflect upon the senator from South Carolina. He 
had said so in public and private, and upon all occa- 
sions. All he meant to say was, that reform could 
never be accomplished by generaldiscussion. Detail 
was necessary. 


Mr. Calhoun said he did not understand the senator 
from Pennsylvania. It was inferred that he had by 
general discussion sustainad the reform proposed, 
when he had gone on, and at great berona klakar. to 
show details for the accomplishment of reform. Mr. 
C. said he was for reform, and the only way to ec- 
complish it was by correcting erroneous opinions in 
regard to the protective system and the taxing pow- 
er. We robbed the people in levying taxes. It was 
plunder and nothipg more, and reform and retrench- 
ment could be accomplished in no other way than by 
correcting the erroneous doctrines which had grown 
up here in regard to taxing. He had voted alone 
for years, and feared that he should have to go on 
and vote alone, as he certainly should. 

Mr. Buchanan said he found himself between to 
fires—the senator of Kentucky on the right, and the 
senator from South Carolina on the Jeft. He had not 
said that the senator from South Carolina had made a 
speech upon mere generalities. He only said that 
the remarks of the senator did not apply the reme- 


.dies. ., They pointed out the remedy only. 
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Mr. Foechory exninined the astien of the op 


of the extra session. 
as before given—an objection to the mode, and the 
opinion that the money asked for was not wanted at 
the time. In regard to the increase of expense in the 
New York custom house, Mr. W. contended that 
the increase, from the administration of Jonathan 
Thompson, had not been more than the imports, 
which added proportionately to the labor. Mr. W. 
after commenting upon the land bill briefly, entered 


into some comparison and detail to sustain his posi-| 


tion. 

Mr. Clay hoped the fact that a new opponent had 
come into the field would be an excuse for his con- 
tinuing the discussion. The senator had spoken of 
the land bill as a measure which had taken a large 
amount of revenue from the department—an amount 
equal to three millions of dollars—when, as the sena- 
tor must know, and as he did know, there were not 
eight hundred thousand dullars which had been de- 
rived the last year from this source, or which could 
be derived from it. The facts of the senator existed 
but in his imagination. It was known, too, that the 
land bill did not go into operation until the present 
year, and that, therefore, its passage could not by any 
possibility of meaus have atfected the receipts in the 
treasury. Was there, therefore, any excuse on the 
part of the senator, that as a patriot, he could op- 
pose measures necessary to keep the government 
alive? And did the senator say that all other 
measures should be opposed because this land bill had 
been sustained and carried through, after a ten years’ 
consideration in both houses of congress and an ulti 
mate approval by the people? Will he persist, too, 
in saying that the land bill extracted three millions 
from the treasury, when he knows that nothing like 
three millions can be realized this year, or any year, 
except in a state of times altogether improved upon 
any thing we have had or have a right to expect?— 
And he would once more hint it to the senator from 
New Hampshire, if he could find excuse for with- 
holding supplies by refusing, as he had, to vote for a 
bill even imposing a tax upon mere Juxuries? 

Mr. Wocdbury, contended, in reply that no lands 
had been put in market for the last ten months, and 
that thus no revenue had been put into the treasury 
from the sales of land. ; 

After a few words further, the resolution was laid 
upon the table by yeas 19, nays 17. 


Fesrvary 15. The president of the senate laid 
before the body a comtnunication from the war de- 
artment in compliance with a resolution of the 10th 
instant, calling for a survey of the north and north- 
western lakes, submitting the survey of the topogra- 
phical! engincers. 


Mr. Clay said that several days ago he intimated 
his intention of offering various resolutions upon va- 
rious matters of public moment. It was not his in- 
tention to have them considered at this time, but 
merely to have a day fixed for their consideration. 
As was usual upon such occasions, he had consulted 
with his friends as to the resolutions. With most of 
them there was a concurrence of opinion. With two 
or three, in reference to one of the resolutions, there 
was a diversity of opinion, which he hoped would be 
reconciled during the discussion. 


The resolutions are in the following words, viz: 

1. Kesolved, ‘Viatitis the duty of the veneral govern- 
ment, tor conducting its administration, to provide an 
adequate rescuue wilun the year to meet the current 
expenses of che year; and tha! any expedient, either by 
loan or treasury notes, to supply, in ume of peace, a de- 
ficiency of revenue, especaly during successive years, 
is unwise. and must leud to pernicious consequences. 

2. Rescelved, ‘Vhat such an adequate revenue cannot 
be obtained by duties on fureign imports without adopt- 
ing a higher raie than twenty per cent. as provided for in 
the compronise act, winch, at the ime of its passage, 
Was supposed and a@ssuined as a rate that would supply 
a suficient revenue tur an economical administration of 
the government. 


3. Resolved, therefore, That the rate of duties on fo- 
reign unporis Gught to be auamented beyond the rate of 
twenty per cenut. so as to produce a nett revenue of 
twenty-six millions of dollars—twenty-two for the ordi- 
nary expenses of government, two fur the paying of the 
existing debt, und two milhons us a reserved fund for 
connnvencics. 

4. Resolved, ‘That in the adjustment of a tariff to raise 
an amount of twenty-six nulhons of revenue, the princi- 
ples of the compromise ect should generally be adhered 
to; and that expecially a maxunuin rate of ad valorem 
duties should he esiablished, from which there ought tu 
be as Dule departure as possible, 

5. Resolved, Thatthe provision in the act of the extra 
session tur the distr:bution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, requiring the operation f that act to be suspended 
in the contingency of a figher rate of duty than twenty 
per cent. ought to be repealed. 


pos, ists, of veneral embarrassment and peenniary distress, to 
nents of the administeation in -apesing the loan bill | abolish all useless institonors and cttiecs, to enemii alls 
These reascens were the same | Unnecessary expenses, and ta practice rigid ecooomy. 


Resolved, ‘That the contingent expenses of the two 
houses of congress ought to be preatly reduced; and 
the mileage of members of congress ought tu be regulat- 
ed and more clearly defined. . 

8. Resolved, Thot the expenses of the judicial depart- 
ment of government have, of lute years, been greatly in- 
creased, and ought to be diminished. 

9. Resolved, That the diplomatic relations of the Unit- 
ed States with foreign powers have been unnecessarily 
extended during the lasttwelve years, and ought to be 
reduced. 

10. Resolved, That the franking privilege oucht to be 
further restricted, the abusive uses of it restrained and 
punished, the postage on letters reduced, the mode of 
estimating distances more clearly defined and prescrib- 
ed. and a small addition to postage niade on hocks, pam- 
phlets and packages transmitted by the mail, to be gra- 
duated and increased according to their respective 
weights. 

11. Resolved, That the secretaries of state, of the trea- 
sury, of war, and of the navy departments, and the post- 
master general, be severally directed, as soon as practica- 
bie, to report what offices can be abolished, and what re- 
trenchments of public expenditure can be made, with- 
vut public detriment, in the respective branches of the 
public service under their charge. 

Mr. Clay named Thursday week for their conside- 
ration, if there were no objections. 

Mr. Calhoun suggested that on that day the senate 
should resolve itself into committee of the whole on 
the state of the union. The resolutions proposed a 
violation of the compromise act, and anentire change 
of various measures, all of which were most impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Clay had no objection to the suggestion if the 
senator from South Carolina desired it. He did not 
mean to ae et discussion, but, when the subject 
came up, he should endeavor to show that the mea- 
sure was no violation of the compromise act. He 
was sure he could show this, or at any rate should 
make the effort. When the resolutions came up, the 
senate could then act upon the motion, to go into 
committee of the whole. 

The resolutions were then ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Merrick’s resolution to the following effect was 
then taken up: 

Resolved ‘That the following be added to the 20th rule 
of the two houses: ‘No amendment which proposes to 
appropriate money not called for by some pre-existing 
law shali be made in either house to any general appro- 


priation bill.” 

The resolution was opporea by Mr. Smith, of In- 
diana, and advocated by Messrs. King and Merrick, 
when Mr. Clay said he was in favor oi the principle 
of the resolution, but thought it needed some modi- 
fication, and therefore moved to lay it on the table; 
which motion was agreed to. 

The resolution submitted a few days since by Mr. 
King, fixing the day of adjournment, was taken up, 
discussed, and laid on the table by a vote of 21 to 16. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the bil] to postpone the 
operation of the bankrupt law to the Istof July next 
was taken up for consideration, and considered as in 
committee of the whole; and there teing no motion 
to amend, it was reported to the senate. 

Mr. Rives very briefly stated his reasons for op- 
posing the bill. These reasons were that the action 
of the senate had been given and was known upon 
this subject. He had voted against the bill original- 
ly, and voted for the repeal of the bill at this session. 
He now held himself ready to vote for any amend- 
ments which might be introduced, or for a repeal of 
the bill; he had not been convinced of the propricty 
of the law by any thing he had heard in its favor, but 
it was time the public mind was quieted in regard to 
this question; and that it might be so he should vote 
against postponement. The yeas and nays were then 
ordered upon the engrossment, and were as follows: 

Y EAS--Messra. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, McRoberts, Pierce. Sevi- 
er, Smith, of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Woodbury, Wright, Young—13, 

NA YS—Me:srs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay, 
Clayton, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Monzun, 
Merrick, Miller, Morchead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, 
Rives, Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
W ond bridge—23. Ñ 

And so the bill was Jost. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the orders of the day, being the resolutions of Mr. 
Clay proposing an amendment to the constitution of 
the United States 


Mr. Morehead, of Ky. addressed the senate in reply 
to the arguments of Mr. Preston and Mr. Buchanan, 
both of whom had advocated the existence of the 
veto power and | et the proposed amendments of 
the committee. He discussed the question in gener- 
al, and in detail, and endeavored to confute the idea 
of the senators from Pennsylvania that the veto pow- 


6. Resolved, 'l'hat it 1s the duty of government, at allj er was a democratic power, and that there had been 
times, but more especially in a season such as Dow ex- jį no abuse of it against the people. 


Columbia, or any state or territory, or the slave 


The precedents in Roman and in sur own history 
were cited for the purpose of showing that the veto 
' power had been exercised with no respect or regard 
for the people. The idea that the power was demo- 
cratic was ridiculed, after showing that the power 

was federal, and had been always so regarded. 

Mr. M. stated that it was the power which Alex- 
ander Hamilton advocated, and it had then come to 

this that a democratic senator, per excellence, was 
found side by side with the strongest advocate of an- 
cient federalism. , 
The views of Gerry, Franklin and Mason were 
quoted, all of whom were opposed to the exercise of 
this power as in no way harmonising with our go- 
peters 
| Mr. M. having concluded, the senate 
; executive business, after which 
The senate adjourned. 
es 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuespay, Fes. 8. The speaker resumed the call 
| for petitions. 

When the house adjourned last evening, Mr. Fes 
'senden had presented a memorial from the town of 
' Portland, in relation to the trade with the British Co- 
| lonies, and had moved its reference to the committee 
[on foreign affairs, and that it be printed. [Pending 
| which motion, the house, for want of a quorum, had 

adjourned. ] 
| And the question now recurri 
‘said memorial— 

Mr. Fessenden remarked that it was at first his in- 
I tention to move that it be committed with instruc- 
‘tions; but, on further consideration, he was satisfied 

that it should receive the careful investigation of a 
icommittee. He would state, briefly, the character 
-of the memorial, in support of his motion to print. 

The subject was one of great importance, and the 
memorial was exceedingly well drawn, and stated 
many important facts. It was predicated upon the 
arrangement entered into between this country and 
Great Britain in 1830, in reference to our trade with 
the colonies of that country. Before that arrange- 
ment was made, we were in the enjoyment of a va- 
luable, though indirect, trade with the British West 
Indies. The effect of the prescnt arrangement had 
been to cripple our own commerce, and to increase 
the commerce of Great Britain, employed in British 
colonial intercourse, in a remarkable degree. He 
would mention, as a fact, that whereas, at the time 
the arrangement referred to was made, nine-tenths 
of that intercourse was carried on in American ves- 
sls; the amount of British and American tonnage 
employed in it is now about equal. The trade be- 
tween New England and the British colonies and 
possessions has now become of little or no value. 
Upon his own state the effect of this arrangement 
had been peculiarly disastrous. Before it went into 
operation, Maine had ten thousand tons of shipping 
employing in the trade with the British North Ame- 
rican colonies alone. She has now been driven out 
of it entirely, while the shipping of the colonies has 
been increased four-fold, and they have all the ad- 


proceeded to 


g ov printing the 


vantage of a direct and unembarrassed trade with 
this country. 

He would not now go into an examination of the 
particular causes of all this, but would leave that to 
a future and more proper occasion. His design was 
to give an outline of its contents, with a view that 
the house might order it to be printed. 

The petition was then ordered to be printed, and 
was referred to the committee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Fessenden gave notice that he would, at the 
earliest opportunity, offer a resolution to repeal the 
21st rule; which is in the following words: 

“No petition, memorial, resolution, or other pa- 
per praying the abolition of slavery in the District of 


trade between the states or territories of the United 

States in which it now exists, shall be received by 

this house, or entertained in any way whatever.” 
Mr. Cushing moved to reconsider the vote of yes- 

terday by which the house had refused to receive the 

ee from citizens of Haverhill 

ution of the union. 


The speaker said that the petition itself could not 
be debated, neither could the motion now made to 
reconsider. 

Mr. Cushing wished now to debate the question of 
reception, but was overruled by the speaker, and 
having appealed, the speaker's decision was sustain- 
ed by the house. 

The motion to reconsider will come up in its re- 
gular order when Mr. C. will be entitled to the floor. 

The unfinished business of the morning hour was 
the following resolution heretofore reported by Mr. 
Saltonstall, from the committee on manufactures: 

Reselced, That the committee on manufactures be au- 
thorised to send for witnesses and take testimony on 


praying a disso- | 
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— 


the oreacat fave laws, their operation upon he TE LOBES, 


uhe country, aod the alteratiun wich incese rea:s 
mav regre, 

Mr. Tillinghast addressed the house in support of 
the resolution. 

Mr. 4. V. Brown offered the following amendment 
to the resolution: 

“Provided said committee shall not take the testi- 
mony of any person or persons interested in the sub- 
jects about which they may be examined.” 

Messrs. Brown, Wood, and Saltonstall successively 
addressed the house, and Mr. Wood was in the course 
of additional remarks when 

Mr. Fillmore rose and inquired of the speaker whe- 
ther the morning hour had not expired? 

The speaker said it had expired. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house resolved it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
union, (Mr. Briggs, of Massachusetts in the chair.) 

Mr. Fillmore moved that the committee take up 
the bill for the relief and protection of American 
seamen. A 

Having bcen read it was laid aside to be reported 
to the house. 

The committee then took up the bill for the ap- 
propriations for pensions for 1342, which after being 
read was laid aside to be reported to the house. 

The bill for civil and diplomatic appropriations for 
1842 was then taken up and after some consideration 
the committee rose, and the chairman reported the 
two said bills to the house, and also reported pro- 
gress on the general appropriation bill. 

On motion of Mr. F. it was then ordered that the 
pension bill and the bill for the protection of Ame- 
rican seamen abroad be engrossed for a third reading 
to-morrow. 

Mr. McKeon, on leave given, offered the following 
resolution; which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
rcquesied to commumieate to this house any correspon- 
dence, if notmeumpatibte with the public interest, be- 
tween this government and the government of Great 
Briain, and this government and the executive of the 
state of New York, 10 relauon to the colomual history ol 
the state of New York. 

Mr. Cross, on leave given, offered the followed re- 
solution; which was adopted: 

Kesolved, ‘Phat the clerk of the house be directed to 
cause the report of the boundary line of ‘Texas, with 
the survey of the same, to be printed, as recommended 
by the secretary of state. : 

The speaker laid before the house the following 
communications: 

A message from the president of the U. States, 


transmitting a report and letter from the commission- 


ers appointed for the exploration and survey of the 
boundary line between the states of Maine and New 
Hampshire, and the conterminous provinces. Re- 
ferred to the committee on foreign ailairs. 

Also, a message from the president of the United 
States, transmitting a reportof the director of the 
mint, showing the operations of the same for the 
year 1341. 

A letter from the secretary of war, transmitting 
an abstractof the returns of the militia of the se- 
veral states and territories, with their arms, accou- 
trements, &c. up to the latest returns. Keierred to 
the committee on the militia. 

A letter from the commissioner of patents, trans- 
mitting the annual list of patents. 

And, on motion of Mr. J. T. Mason, the house ad- 
journed. 

Wepyespay, Fes. 9. Mr. Gilmer sent to the speak- 
er’s table two papers, or letters, which he desired to 
present, having reference to a question of privilege. 

‘The reading of the two letters was called for, and 
they were read. 

‘The first is as follows: 

To the hon. speaker of the house of representalives: 

The undersigned, members of the committee on 
foreign attairs, respectfully ask the house to excuse 
them from further service on that committee. Re- 
cent occurrences induce them to doubt whether the 
removal of the present chairman by the coimmitteé 
would meet the approbation of the house, and they 
arc unwilling to serve with a chairman who has avow- 
ç% opinions and persevered in a system of conduct 
which, in the estimation of the undersigned, have 
shown him to be an unsafe depository of this public 
trust, or of that confidence which is necessary to the 
relations between a chairman and the members of 


such a committee. 
THOMAS W. GILMER, 
R. M. T. HUNTER, 
R. BARNWELL RNETT, 
; GEORGE H. PROFFITT. 
February 8, 1842. 
Mr. Gilmer called for the reading of the second 
letter which was read as follows: 
Tuesday Morning, Feb. 8, 1942. 
Dear SiakIndisposition will prevent my attend- 
ing the meetingtof the committee on foreign affairs 


N z 


this morning. But if it should be of the slightest im- 
portance to know what would be my course upon the 
vote for electing a chairman, after the remarks of 
Mr. Adams in the house, and after his course in the 
committee in himself urging a member to move an 
election of chairman, and the manner of his disclos- 
ing and using the minutes of the committee, I will 
say that for me to vote for him would be, after these 
circumstances, to endorse his sentiments, and to sanc- 
tion his conduct, which I cannot do. Therefore, 1 
should be bound in my sense of public duty to vote 
for some other person as chairman. 

It would have been agreeable to my feelings if I 
could have been relieved from serving on the com- 
mittee for several weeks past. 

You are at liberty to make known the conteuts of 
this communication. Very respectfully, yours, 

W. COST JOHNSON. 

Hon. T. W. GILMER. 

The speaker. The chair understands that the four 
gentlemen whose names are appended to the commu- 
nication first read wish to be excused from further 
service. 

Mr. Gilmer nodded assent. 

Mr. Stanly suggested that the question should be 
taken on all the four names. 

The suggestion was acceded to, and the question 
being put, the four gentleman above named were ex- 
cused from further service as members of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson then asked that he also might be 
excused. 

Which motion being agreed to, Mr. J. was excused. 

Mr. .ddams, at a subsequent period of the day, 
moved that five members be appointed on the com- 
mittee of foreign atfairs, in place of those excused 
this day. 

Mr. Briggs was understood to say that that, of 
course, would be done on the suggestion made. 

The speaker said he so understuod. 

Mr. Wise, from the committee on naval affairs, re- 
ported a bill to authorize the appointment of a board 
for the preparation of rules and laws for the regula- 
tion and government of the navy, and a bill to reor- 
ganize the navy department of the United States. 

Mr. Wood resumed his remarks of yesterday upon 
the resolution of the committee on manufactures ask- 
ing power to send for persons and papers. He re- 
peated that the committee were so constituted that 
it was impossible to expect an impartial report, but 
even if it were not so, there was not time, although 
the session were to be prolonged to the dog-days, for 
the investigation as proposed. 

Mr. W. then referred to a tariff report in the Brit- 
ish house of commons, made under the circumstan- 
ces which the committee desired, which was not com- 
pleted after a sitting from April to August. The 
committee, at the head of which was Mr. Hume, 
stated, in giving in their report, that it had not been 
perfected from want of time. Again, he objected to 
the proposition, because, if any investigation of the 
sort was to take place, it ought to be made by a joint 
committee of both houses. 

Mr. L. Williams, with a view to end debate upon 
this proposition, moved to lay the subject on the table. 

Mr. Fillmore moved to postpone’ the further con- 
sideration of the question, which was agreed to and 

The pension appropriatiou bill was taken up and 
passed. 

The bill for the relief of American seamen in foreign 
countries was passed. 

At three o’clock the house adjourned. 

During the adjourning a man in the gallery addres- 
sed the assembly, and was removed by the sergeant. 
'  Tuurspay, Fes. 10. The speaker announced the 

following members of the committee on foreign af- 
| fairs, in the place of those members who were yester- 
ı day excused from further service thereon: 

Mr. E. D. White, of Louisiana; Mr. A. H. Shep- 
perd, of North Carolina; Mr. Isaac E. Holmes, of S. 
Carolina; Mr. R. Chapman, of Alabama; and Mr. 4. 
Cooper, of Georgia. 

The unfinished business of the morning hour was 
the following resolution, heretofore reported from the 
committee on manufactures: 

Resolved, That the commitee on manufactures be au- 
tho ised to send tor witnesses and take testimony on the 
subjectot the present tarif laws, their operation upon the 
in-crests of the country, aud the alteration which those in- 
terests may requie. 

To which resolution Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, had 
heretofore ollered the following amendment: 

“Provided said committee shall not. take the testi- 
mony of any Pan or persons interested in the sub- 
jects about which they may be examined.” 

And the question immediately pending was on the 
motion of Mr. Lewis Williams to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table, and was taken and decided in the 
atirmative yeas 108, nays 79. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, the 
house took up the bill entitled “an act to provide for 
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the cariv disposition of the lands lying in the state of 
Alabama, acquired from the Cherukee Indians by the 
treaty of 29th December, 1835.” 

Which was read a third time and passed. 

The resolution reported yesterday by the genteman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Stanly) from the commit- 
tee on public expenditures authorising that committee 
to employ a clerk, was then adopted by yeas 112, 
nays 58. 

The house then resolved itself into committee of 
the whole and resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses for 1842, and after some time spent in its con- 
sideration, the committee rose and reported the bill 
to the house. After which the house adjourned. 

Fripay, Fes. 11. Mr. Boardman, on leave given, 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the comm ttee on commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of establishing a system 
of Electro Magnetic Telegraphs for the use of the govern- 
ment of he United States. 

Mr. Medill asked leave to offer a resolution calling 
for information concerning the commssion of inquiry 
instituted on the public buildings of this city lastspring. 
Ordered to lie over and be printed. 

The resolution reported by Mr. Saltonstall, from the 
committee on a authorising that commit- 
tee to employ a clerk was taken up. Mr. Salton- 
stall advocated it. Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, oppos- 
ed it. 

Mr. Randolph said that yesterday the house had re- 
fused to give the cominittee on manufactures power 
to send for wilnesses and take testimony even, and 
now tlic power to appoint a clerk was assailed. This 
course of proceeding was certainly strange, after the 
house had committed to the committee on manufac- 
tures that portion of the president's message relating 
to discriminating dutes. Why, what were the com- 
mittee to do? The American tariff was unlike that 
of Great Britain; in that ten articles produced nine- 
tenths of the revenue arising from customs, but our 
tariff embraced over thirty-seven hundred varieties of 
articles, on which the committee were required by the 
house to report a bill for discriminating duties. How 
were they to do this without practical information? 
The refusal yesterday to grant the power to take evi- 
dence, so far from being an argument against this re- 
solution, as was supposed by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Brown), is an argument in its fa- 
vor. They needed light. But he, when it is pro- 
posed to authorise the committce to take evidence, 
objects—the expense is too great. The expense. yes, 
the expense of hundreds, when millions, nay, the in- 
terests of the whole country, are at stake! He ob- 
jects to the power to send for and examine witnesses 
under oath, because the information can be obtained 
otherwise; and when a clerk is asked for to obtain 
that information, then he objects to that also, be- 
cause the house refused to authorise the committee 
to send for witnesses. This was certainly strange, 
but perhaps not more so than the objection of the 
gentleman to the composition of the committee—that 
a majority of them were in favor of protection. 

If any persons were dissatisfied with the commit- 
tee, the manufacturers themselves might be; for he 
believed there was not a single manufacturer, or per- 
son engaged in manufactures, on the committee, and 
not above onc member who represented a decidedly 
manufacturing constituency. The chairman came 
from a commercial district, and six or seven members 
represented agricultural districts. 


Mr. Turney moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 

The yeas and nays on that motion were ordered; 
and, being taken, were: yeas 33, nays 993, (a tie vote.) 

The speaker then voted in the negative; whereby the 
vote stood yeas 43, nays 89. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

Mr. .Jtherton then submitted a motion that the re- 
solution be Jaid on the table. 

Mr. Brewster asked the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion; which were ordered; and, being taken, were: 
yeas 97, nays 89. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

The house adjourned. 


Saturpay, Fes. 12. Petitions and memorials 
were presented and referred. The resolution here- 
tofore olicred, asking that the committee on private 
land claims be allowed a clerk, after some debate, 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Everett asked leave to offer a resolution pro- 
viding that the committee of the whole be discharg- 
ed from the further consideration of the bill relating 
to the apportionment of representatives. Also, that 
the bill be made the special order for Tuesday next, 
at 12 o'clock, and every day thereafter until finally 
disposed of. Likewise, that on ‘Tuesday the 22d inst. 
all debate shall cease, and the question taken on all 
amendments which may be offered. Objection be- 
ing made, the resolution was not entertained. 


—— y ee — - 
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A motion.was then made to re-consider the vote 
by which the resolution asking a clerk a clerk for 
the committee on private land claims, had been laid 
on the table. It was urged that there are now up- 
wards of four hundred cases before the committee, 
many of which grow out of French and Spanish 
grants; and the papers of course being in those lan- 
guages, render it impossible for the committee to ex- 
amine them. Hence the services of a clerk under- 
standing the languages is necessary. ‘The motion to 
reconsider was carried, when a motion was again 
made to lay the resolution on the table. A division 
being had, the motion to lay on the table was carried 
by A mesons of three. 

The speaker, who laid before the house the follow- 
ing executive communication: 

Washington, Feb. 9, 1842. 
To the house of representatives: 

In answer to the resolution of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the 7th of February, 1842, in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Resolved, ‘That the president of the 
United States inform this house under what authori- 
ty the commission, consisting of George Poindexter 
and others, for the investigation of the concerns of 
the New York custom-house, was raised, &e.” I 
have to state that the authority for instituting the 
Commission mentioned in said resolution, is the au- 
thority vested in the president of the United States 
“to take care that the Jaws be faithfully executed; 
and to give to congress trom time to time informa- 
tion on the stale of the union; and to recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” 

The expediency, if not the necessity of inquiries 
into the transactions of our custom-houses, especial- 
ly in cases where abuses and malpractices are al- 
ledged, must be obvious to congress; and that inves- 
tigations of this kind were expected to be made, ap- 
pears from the provision in the 21st section of the 
actof 1799, which enjoins collectors of the customs 
to submit their books, papers, and accounts to the in- 
Ton of such persons as shall be appointed for 

at purpose. 

The purposes and objects of the commission will 
be explained by the commission itself, a copy of 
which, together with information on the other sub- 
jects mentioned in the resolution, will at the proper 
time be laid before congress. JOHN TYLER. 

Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The senate bill entitled tan act confirming certain 
land claims in Louisiana,” was taken up, read twice, 
and referred to the committee on private land claims. 
Several other senate bills of a private nature, were 
also read twice and appropriately referred. 

On motion of Mr. Giddings, the house then re- 
solved itself intua committee of the whole, and re- 
sumed the consideration of private bills. At half 
past two the committee rose and the house adjourned. 

Monpay, Fra. 14. The spcaker submitted three 
communications as follows: 

City of Washington, February 12, 1842. 
To the hon. Jolin White, speaker of the 
house of representalivss: 

Sir: Having been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee of toreign attairs, the undersizned desires to be 
excused from the service for the following reasons: 

The appointment was made in cousequence of the 
resignation of honorable members, distinguished for 
their ability and experience, who represent similar. 
interests with himself. They doubtless had every 
disposition to maintain their position on the commit- 
tee, so long as they could serve with interest to the 
country or honor and credit to themselves. They 
have retired, after being excused by the house, upon 
grounds stated before the house, and made known to 
us all. They are grounds which apply more or less 
to every member who represents the peculiar inter- 
ests of the south, and regards the good order, peace, 
and harmony of the union. 


These grounds are laid in the conduct and specches 
of the venerable chairman of that committee, as well 
in eommitlee as in this house. By these he has 
evinced, on all occasions, a wiltul and deliberate pur- 
pose, with great perseverance, to use his position on 
this floor, and his elevation as chairman, as points of 
attack for malign influence, unmindful of obligations 
imposed by the constitution, to assail the property 
and interests of a large portion of these U. States, 
and wantonly to defame and traduce the character of 
its cilizens and their representatives on this floor. 

Under these circumstances, whilst the undersigned 
disclaims any but the proper feelings of regard for 
the chairman as a representative aud as an indivi- 
dual, he dues not perccive how he could aid the in- 
vestigations of this committee, or partake in its deli- 
berations, without discrediting those he came here 
to represent. He, therefore, respectfully requests 
you to present to the house this application to be ex- 
cused. Very respectlully, your obedient servant, 

MARK A. COOPER. 


the late members of the committee 
justification before the country for retiring from it, 
and fully sustain their views. 
sign being altogether applicable to myself, I ask to be 
excused. With great respect, your obedient servant, 


Mr. Cooper's letter having been read by the clerk— amble and 


Mr. Campbell, of South 
ing points of order: 

Ist. A member of the house should, from his place, 
make whatever statement he may wish to address to 
its consideration. 

2d. No member of the house has the right to spread 


upon 1s journal opinions that he may entertain of the 
conduct of another member. 


The speaker having stated that the letter would not 


appear on the journal, Mr. C. withdrew his points of 
order. 


1 
i 


+ 


resolutions of the state of Ke::tucky, con- 


arolina, made the follow- cerning the repudiation of state debts.” The second 


Were "resolutions concerning the soldiers of the rev- 
olution.” Having accompanied them with remerks 
indicative of the adherence of the state to her good 
faith, and of gratitude and compensation due to the 
revolutionary soldier; he moved their printing, and 
that the latter be referred to the military committee. 
Granted. 

Petitions continued to be called for, until the en- 
tire roll, from Maine to Iowa, having (for the first 
time ina long period) been called through in the 


The question on excusing Mr. Cooper was then ta- | course of one day, the house adjourned. 


ken, and decided in the affirmative by a vote almost 
unanimous. 


So Mr. C. was excused. 
The letter of Mr. Chapman was then read as fol- 


lows: 


) House of representatives, Feb. 12, 1842. 
To the speaker of the house of representatives: 


Sir: 


ublicly made known, and deemed by the house suf- 
cient to excuse them. 
I deeply regret the necessity that I feel myself un- 


der to decline serving on that committee, and respect- 
fully ask that the house will excuse me. 


I have carefully examined the grounds on which 
ave placed their 


The reasons they as- 


R. CHAPMAN. 
And the question on excusing Mr. Chapinan was 


then taken, and decided in the affirmative by a vote 
unanimous, with the exceptien of one or two ncega- 
tives. 


So Mr. C. was excused. 
The letter of Mr. Isaac E. Holmes was then read as 


follows: 


To the hon. speaker of the house of representatives: 
Sir: I respectfully beg to be excused from serving 


as a member of the committee on foreign affairs. The 
reasons assigned by those gentlemen whose resigna- 
tions occasioned the vacancies recently filled by the 
appointment of other southern members, appear 


equally applicable to all representatives of slavehold- 


ing states, and were deemed satisfactory by the house, 
as evinced in the unhesitating acceptance of the 
aforesaid resignations. 
the chairman of said committee having applied to 
my constituents the most opprobrious epithets, an.l 
charged all the delegation from South Carolina with 
having banded in a base copay to destroy his 
good name, J feel convinced t 

would not be advanced, or the harmony of the com- 
mittee promoted, by the counsels of your obedient | 
servant, 


I would further observe that 


at the public service 


J. E. HOLMES. 
And the question being taken, Mr. H. was also ex- 


cused by a vote almost unanimous. 


And, in reply to a suggestion or motion of Mr. 


Adams the speaker replied that three members would, 
as a matter of course, be designated to fill the places 
of the members thus excused. 


Mr. Everett moved a suspension of the rules in or- 


der to offer a resolution in order to make bill No. 73, 
for the apportionment of representatives the order of 
every day from to-morrow until disposed of. 


it was 
decided in the negative—yeas 58, nays 124. 

Petitions and memorials were then called for, and 
among others, Mr. Calhoun presented the resolutions 
of the state of Massachusetts, respecting its claim on 
the United States for military serviccs, and urging 
the action of its representatives and senators; the first 
of which was as follows: 

Resolved, That the claim of the commonwealih for 
military services rendered in the years one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen and fourteen, having been provided 
for by Inw, and partly paid in the year one thousand «itt 
hundred and thirty; and the balance acknowledged to be 
due under provisions of that act having since, by order 
of congress, been ascertained and reported by the secre- 
tary of war, the payment cannot longer be delayed with- 
out great injustice and disregard of the ackuowledyed 
rights of this commonwealth. 

Mr. Adams (among many others) presented a pe- 
tition from citizens of Concord, New Hampshire, 
praying congress to consult the safety and integrity 
of the union and nation by reconsidering and revers- 
ing the action by which the house resolved to consid- 
er the resolution of Mr. Marshall censuring Mr. 
Adams for presenting a petition; and to confine them- 
selves to the legitimate purposes for which they were 
created. 

Mr. Turney raised the question of reception. 


And the question being taken, the petition was re- 


jected. 


Mr. Thomson, of Ky. presented two sets of resolu- 
entucky; the first the ‘‘pre- 


tions from the state of 


find that I have been appointed a member of 
the committee on foreign affairs, recently, to fill one 
of several vacancies that occurred in that committee 
by the resignation of members whose reasons were 
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Tvesnar, Fes. 15. On motion of Mr. McClel- 
land 5,000, amended on motion of Mr. Thompson, of 
Indiana, to 10,000 copies of the report of the com- 
missioner of patents containing valuable agricultural 


oe by the late census, were ordered to be print- 
ed. 


Mr. Summers called for the consideration of his 
report upon the organization of the officers of the 
house, and aù the expenditures connected with the 
police and other regulations of the house. The alte- 
ration which the report proposes in the present ar- 
rangement is to strike off two clerks, who each have 
$1,900 per annum. 

Mr. Gordon, moved an amendment to the report, 
so as to provide that the clerk continue the services 
of three assistant clerks, as authorised by the reso- 
lution of the house of 1826, and of two assistant 
clerks now employed in his office, who have been en- 
gaged therein since 1838. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson, declared, that the duties of the 
clerks of this house were more onerous than those of 
any persons employed by this government. 

‘he debate was continued, until the expiration of 
the morning hour, by Messrs. Wise, Briggs, Cushing 
and Fillmore. 

Mr. Everett submitted a resolution with regard to 
considering the apportionment bill, which was read 
for information only. 

The speaker then laid before the house the follow- 
ing executive communications: 

A message from the president of the U. States, 
transmitting copies of lettersewritten by the minister 
of the United States at the court of Great Britain in 


| 1841, to the commodore of the squadron of the U. 


States in the Mediterranean. 
table. 


Also, a Jetter from the secretary of war, commu- 
nicaling the information called for by the house, on 
the 18th instant, in relation to the cost of a military 
road to Forts Fairfield and Kent, in the state of 
Maine. Referred to the committee on military af- 
fairs. 

A bill to allow the banks of this District another 
year of suspension was taken up, and a motion made 
to lay it on the table. The yeas and nays were call- 
ed, and were ayes 79, noes 107; and the main ques- 
tion ordered upon the passage of the bill the yeas 
and nays were called, and stood ayes 97, noes 73. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. Gentry moved, when the general appropria- 
tion bill comes up, that it be recommitted with in- 
structions to report it again, omitting every item of 
appropriation not authorised bylaw. Mr. G. said 
that it would appear that the committee who report- 
ed this bill (the committee of ways and means) had 
asserted the propriety of the principle which he 
maintained, but had shrunk from carrying out this 
principle; and it was for the purpose of having it 
fully executed that he had made this motion. Mr. 
G. remarked upon the danger and impropriety of 
allowing the creation of officers in the loose and ir- 
responsible manner which had heretofore prevailed. 

Mr. Fillmore said it had been at first the intention 
of the committee to report no appropriation which 
was not called for by a specific law. But, upon ex- 
amination, the committee had found a number of in- 
dispensable officers, whose appointment was origi- 
nally for a limited time, and had been continued 
only through the annual appropriations. He said, 
one half the clerks of the senate, one-third of the 
cleven clerks of the house, the reporter of the su- 
preme court, several of the messengers of the house, 
the assistant librarian and his associate, would be ex- 
cluded by the rule proposed. 


Mr. Wise made a few remarks, contending that the 
resolutions of the house, in matters connected with 
its own officers, were, in fact, law—recognised as 
such by the constitution. The previous question 
was then moved, the main question ordered, and 
upon the motion itself the yeas and nays were taken, 
and resulted in ayes 144 noes 22. X 


So the motion was agreed to; and, accordingly, the 
committee of the whole on the state of the union 
was instructed to strike out from the said hill every 
item of appropriation that was not authorised by 
law. And the house adjourned. 


Read and laid on the 
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Prae et eS OER LF FOSSILS SST IID 
CIRONICLE. 


bullion, and &131,673.293 in silver co'n. 


`~ 


The total of 
exports $613,673 po wold buon BEG 42239 ou goid coin, 
53991,2914 in siver bulion, and $104 304 229 in silver coin. 


To which add, @13,303,437 export of American coin and 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and witn the 
advice and consent of the senaie. Washington Irving, 
of New York, to be envoy eniraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary t0 Spain. Waddy Thompson, of South 
Carolina, to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni» 
potentiary to Mexico. William Blackford, of Virgima 
t0 be charge d’ affaires to the republic of New Granada. 
Win. IL Freeman, of Philadelphia, to be consul of the 
United States for the portof Neuvitas, in the island of 
Cuba, in the place of John M. Baker, deceased. 

Samuel J. Douglass, to be judge, of the U. States for 
the middle district of Florida, in the place of William 
LH. Brockenbrouzh. declined, who was appointed in the 
place of Altred Balch, resigned. 

Robert C. Nicholas, to be attorney of the U. S:ates for 
the eastern district of Virginia; re-appointed. 

Marcus C. Ryan. reappointed surveyor and inspector 
of the revenue at Windsor, N. Carolina. 

Consuls. The president of the U. States has recog- 
nised Carlo Giovanni Manzoni as consul of ‘Tuscany, for 
the port of Mobile, Ala; and L. H. Meyer us consul of 
the Kingdom of Hanover, for the port ot New York. 


Tur Bangs or Micuican. The legislature of Mich- 
gan have passed a bill to repeal the suspension act of last 
gession. It provides for an immediate resumpuon of the 
banks, everv failure or refusal to redeem their notes, &c. 
in specie to be deemed conclusive evidence of insolveney, 
and their corporate privileges and chariers tu be at unce 


fortened. 


bullion. . ; 

T'he operations of the mint were commenced in 1793 
4. During these years, the whole coinage in value was 
$153,541. It was less than one half this sum for the two 
next years, when the value of the coinage increased un- 
til the fecond year of the war, (1813) when the value 
was $1,102,271. For the foar following years, however, 
it was greatly reduced—in 1315, only $20,453, and the 
average fur the tuur years being only $342,267. The 
three heaviest vears of coinage were 1834, 6 und 6, viz: 
$7,764,900 in °831, $5,663.607 in °35, and $7,764,900 in 
36. ‘The coinage last year was $1.206,901. The aggre- 
wate amount of coinage at the American mint, from 1793 
to 1841, was $83,349,402, at the branch mints. 2,740,930.” 


Inpiana. The committee of ways and means report 
her debt to be $16.853,123—the annual interest on which 
is $749,123, of which she is able to meet only $136,727, 
independent of taxation. The committee enquire, wheth- 
er she shall raise the deficit of more than $650,000 by di- 
rect taxation—and the report goes on to show that such 
a resource is impracticable. “To have imposed a tax 
sufficient to pay the interest on the public debt, would 
place burdens upon our citizens equal to those imposed 
upon the serfs of Russia, and place them upon an equali- 
ty with the peasantry of Eugiund or France.” In con- , 
sequence of the rapid depreciauon of state stocks, the 
estunate, thatthe [Indiana bonds, “will in ashort period, 
ibe down as low as ten cents on the dollar. Now, sup- 
pose onr debt to be $13,500,500 it would require a fund 


Baxxs or Kentucky. The condition of the banks of | of $1,300,000 to redeem all our outstanding bonds, and 


this suve will compare most favorably with that of the 
New England banks which pay specie for their notes. 
‘The five New England states of Maine, New Ham- 
psiure, Vermont. Rhode Island and Massachusetts, have 
a cirenlation of $14,165,853, upon a specie basis of 
$2,768,995—while the banks of Kentucky, with a circu- 
lation of $4,461,925, have a specie basis of 31,557,333. 
Tine former have about $5 13 of paper circulation for 
every specie dollar in their vaults, while the latter have 
about $2 85 for every specie dollar. (Muysville Rep. 


A CONGRESSIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY has been con- 
stituted at Washington. Its officers are: President. 
—CGoeorge N. Briggs, of Massachusetts. ee 

Vice presioents.—Thomgs W. Gilmer, of Virginia; 
Thomas Henry, Pennsylvania; Samuel S. Bowne, New 
York; Thos. F. Marshall, Kentucky; Edumnd Deber- 
ry, North Carolina; Harvey M. Waterson, Tennessee; 
John Thompson Mason, Maryland; Calvery Morris, 
Ohio; John Mattocks, Vermont. 

Seerctary.—J. M. Howard, of Michigan. 

Treasurer.—Seth M. Gates, of New York. 

[Executive committee —Lott Warren, of Georgia; 
Thos. W. Williains, Connecticut; James Irvin, Penn- 
sylvaniu; Chas. Hudson, Massachusetts; Lewis Riggs, 
New York. 


Deatus In Wasninetox. The board of health re- 
port eigtiteen deaths duriag the month of January. 


SpectaL ELECTION. The election, tosupply the vacan- 
cy occasioned by the decease of the hon. David Dim- 
mock. in the Bedford and Susquehanna consressional 
district, in Pennsylvania, takes place on the Ist of March. 


From Furora. Advices to the 4th instant have been 
received from Fort Metlon. On the 2d inst. two Indians 
richly dressed, and with plenty of money, in hard dol- 
lars, appeared atthe fort with a flag ot truce. No in- 
terpreter being present, one was senl for, when it was 
ascertained that the Indians belonged to a band who 
were concealed about twenty-seven miles from the fort. 
A ceiachment was iinmediately sent to capture the hos- 
tile band. 


GOLD AND SILVER. The following table, which ap- 
pears in the report of the secretary of the tr: asury, shows 
the annual imports and exports of gold and silver cuin 
and bullion since October 1, 1820: 


Year. Import. Erport. 
1821 $8.06 1,990 $10,478 059 
1322 3.369 846 10 810 180 
1523 5 097,896 6,372 987 
1624 8,379,835 7,014 562 
1825 6,150,763 8.797,055 
1525 6,530.966 4.953,678 
1827 8,151.130 6,97 1,305 
1823 7,439,741 8,243,476 
1829 7,403,612 4,924,029 
[839 7,155,965 1.241.622 
1831 7,305,945 9,014,031 
1832 5,907.504 5,656 540 
1833 7,070,368 2 244,959 
1534 17.911,632 1 ,676.258 
1435 13,131,447 6,417,775 
1336 13,400,331 4,324,336 
1537 10,516,414 4,692,730) 
1533 17,747,116 3,503,046 
1539 §,571,263 8,778,443 
13-10 8,352,113 8,417,014 
lod! 4,905,432 10,029,014 

Total, $181 ,501,510 $133,739,910 


The Albany Argus has the following condensed stale- 
meut of the kinds of metal, and the operativas of the 
nonl: 

“The total of imports consisted of $5,105,593 in Ku 
bulivn, $34,566,174 in gold coin, $9,855,945, in silver 


relenge our citizens from all the apprehensions of state 
insolvency and oppressive taxation, But are there any 
means within the reach of the state that may be app.ied 
to this purpose? 

“The proceeds of the canal lands, estimated at 642,235, 
are pointed outas one mean. The debt to be absorbed. 
as follows: 

Proceeds of canal lands, 642,235, to purchase 
bonds 

Repndiated suspended deht 

Sale of public works in exchange for bonds, 


86,420,000 
3,136,000 


say, ,000.000 
Other means of absorption 1,444,000 
Total, $13,000,000 | 


Tne INDIANA RESUMPTION BILL. Provides that the 
debt due by the state tu the State Bank, shall be paid in 
five per cent. treasury notes, payable in two years, which 
are made receivable in all dues tothe state, except for 
the Wabash and Erie canal. The bank is required to 
receive and pay out these notes ut their face without re- 
gard to the interest. 

The act requires the bank to pay specie from and af- 
ter the 15th of June, upon pain, in case of refusal. of 
being proceeded against asin case of insolvency. But 
in case the banks of Obno, Ilinots, Kentucky or Michi- 
gan, or either of them, shall not, on that day, redeem 
their liabihties in specie—ihe refusal to pay specie to or 
for any bank, which is nat itself paying specie, where tt 
is demanded for the purpose of carrying it ont of the 
state, shall not be considered a violauon uf the law by 
the bank. 

The act then fixes the rate of exchange to be charged 
by the Indiana banks, unul an unconditional resumpuon, 
at not exceeding 5 percent. on any place at greater dis- | 
tance than 300 miles, and 3 per cent. ifa point with 
in 300 mies, and vitiates any contract if more is exacted. 

[Wheeling Guz. 


Kentucky. The joint committee on banks, in the 
Kentucky legislature, have recommended that the Ist of 
November be the day fixed for resumption by the banks, 
aan upon the resumption of the banks in New Or- 
eas. 


Loss oF THE MEXICAN SCHOONER OF WAR Liberty. The 
briz Delaware arrived at N. Orieaus on the 3d inst. re- 
ports having spoken revenne cutter Woodbury, H. B. 
Nones, commander from Hampton Roads, bound for N. 
O. having on board the passengers and crew of the 
Mexican man-of-war schooner Liberty, which was to- 


tally lost on Surrup Key, on the 2)st,1n a heavy blow 
from N. W. 


Louisrtana. A report from the treasurer of the state 
of Lomslana, dated January 23, gives the following as 
the debt of the state 


The debt of the state to banks, is $1,100,009 
To which must be added— 
Bonds to Neshville rail road company, 500,000 


do Port Hudson and rail road company, 493,000 
do Charity Hospital (donation) 100,000 
do do o (purchase of ground) 
125.000 
do New Orleans Draining company, 50,000 
do Heim of Thomas Jetierson, 5,000 
do Vacant estates, 30,233 63 
$2,408,238 63 


The same document estimates the expenditures fur 
1842, at $714,057, and the receipts at $437 650, showing 
a deficit of $226.437. Iris recommended to increase the 
income of the state by a new system of taxation, and to 
reduce the expenses by taking 820.000 frum the same 
paid for salaries; $60,000 from the annual appropriation 
tur education; $10,000 from the ‘apprupriation for main- 


1 2 5 6 

A. Stevenson — 73 79 82 80 22 
Wiliam F. Taylor 738 — — = = = 
Lewis Summers 26 68 71 63 — — 
Edwards Watta 56 — = — — == 
James McDowell — — = = — 55 
J W. B. Preston — — — — ý 4l 66 
V. Witcher — — — — 39 — 
Scatiering 4 16 14 14 3 16 
Neces'ry toa choice 83 82 83 83 82 80 
So there is no governor elected after two dave. A. 
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taining prisaners; £20.00) from the board of publie 
works; and ty repeal wie appropriations tor public works 
not yet commenced, amounting to $47,000. In all, 
$157,000. The property of the state applicable to the 
discharge of its debt is as foliows: 

Interest of the state in the bank of Louisiana, $1,000,000 


Lots (old government square), 100,000 
“ (present state house’, 250,090 
Stock in Louisiana state bank, 60,000 
Total, $1,410,000 


A resolution has passed the legislature unanimously, 
reprobanng th course pursued by the Mexican authori- 
ties toward the Santa Fe expedition, and requesiin 
the governmeat at Washington to take immediate an 
decisive steps to procure the liberation of the prisoners, 
and reparaiion fur the ou'rages alleged to have been 
cominitted on the United States consul and other Ame- 
rican residents. 


Micnigan. ‘The senate of Michigan has passed a bill 
providing for the election of members of congress by ge- 
neral ticket, at the next general election in the state. 


New Jersey ovsrer case, decided. The correspon- 
dent of the Journal of Commerce date Feb. 9, writes 
from Washingion thus: As you have many readers in 
New York, I take the liberiy, as a Jersey man, to ask . 
you to announce tu the peop'e of that state, the decision 
of the supreme courtof the United States in their favor 
in the great oyster controversy, which hag created so 
much ill-bigod in the last twenty years. The decision of 
the court was given this morning by Chief Jusnce Ta- 
ney, Who read a very learned and lucid opinion on the 
subject, which [do not doubr, will give as much satis- 
faction, when printed, to the lovers of law, as the decree 
gives to the people of New Jersey. 

The coneluston is, thar the proprietors are not entitled 
oecevel and the decision of the circuit court is rever- 
sed. . 

Judge Thompson snid he did not assent to the decision 
ofthe court, and should give his reasons. 

Judge Baldwin said he dissented from the opinion 
throughout. 

Much as the dissentient judges are entitled to respect, 
I have no dobat the decision of the court is in accord- 
ance sith the publie good; as well as with law and sub- 
stantial justice; and that it will increase the general con- 
fidence in the uprightness and legal capability of this tru- 
ly august tribunal. 


Onto. The bill compelling the banks of Ohio to re- 
sume specie payments on the 4th of March, was finally 
passed by the senate on the 12h. The Ohio State Jour- 
nal says, there are some slight amendments to be con- 
curred in by the house, which it was supposed would re- 
cove its assent on Monday. when the bill would become 
a law. a 

‘The resolutions in censure of John Q Adams, passed 
the senate by a vote ot 19 to 17. 


Presipency. The democratic members of the legisla- 
turc of Kentucky, have nominated col. R. M. Johnson 
as their candidate for the presidency; but they expressly 
state, that “rhis nomination is not mude in prejudice to 
the chums of others equally worthy. and that, in the event 
ofa plurality of republican candidates, it will be cheer- 
fully waived 132 favor ofthe nominee ofa general conven- 
tion of the democrauc party of the United States. 

Col. J. delivered an address a few weeks since to an 
Trish repeal association at Louisville which elicited their 
cheers aid thanks. 

Ata convention of the democratic anti-bond payers of 
Mississippi, Martin Van Buren, was no.ninated as a 
candidate for the presidency, and Richard M. Johnson, 
as vice president of the U. S. at the next election. 

(Phil. Sentinel. 


Tennessee. A resolution condemning the repudiation 
of state deuis, Las passed both houses of the Tennessee 
legislature by large ninjuriues. Nine members of each 
house voted against it. 


Vireinta. The legislature proceeded to the clection of 
governor of February th and 12:h. The following is 
the result of the six ballotings on the lest day. 


Stevenson ran the highest, and was within one of an 
election. If no other atempt be made to proceed ogain 
to the election, (which is doubthul, then here are two ses- 
sions When the legislature has failed to elect a governors 
and thas the executive functions will be transferred to thie 
oldest councillor, then the lieut. governor, John M. Gre- 
gory, esq. (Enquirer. 

The house of delegates a short time since instructed 
one of is vomimi'tees to report a bill for staying execu- 
tione, &e. On the 10th the question came up before the 
house ona moton fur reconsideration, which being car- 
ried, the bouse discharged the committee from the consi- 
deration of the subject by a vote of 79 to 44—1hus decid- 
ing aguinst uny stay law. 
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ANCIENT WRONG REDRESSED—letter from Carter Beverly. | cock. She was lost about mid-day, of the 11th of: Mr. L. Herbette spoke with great animation against 
IPLOMaTIO—despatch from the secretary of state to July, on the north bar of the Columbia river, in| the attacks upon the press, and blamed, with much 
the American minister at London. smooth water. Soon after the breakers began to severity, the recognition of the right of maritime 
Meee ae of the house of form, and D half a mie rauna thew the mee e A Details hara b by the E iad ate aa 
l r. on tof foam. ‘he shi um eavily, a eceived from essa o 6 
ee olan of the debate on. A A TEE expected PA Spas would go by ; autumn campaign of the Russians against the Cir- 
CHRONICLE. the board, crush their boats, and thus cut off all’ cassians and of their defeat at Jatcha, where some 
a chance of escape. By day-light the next morning, 900 were slain. It 13 believed that the Russians 
WS-Acents. C. W., James and Tu. F. Easton they were able to get out the boats, but lost two in have lost some 8,000 men, mostly by disease. The 
are the only agents now authorised to collect forthe attempt. The water had then risen to her birth | Crimean hospitals are filled with’ the sick. _ This is 
Niles? National Register, in the states nnd teatea deck. The passage to the shore was perilous in the ; the division under General Aure Pp, and it is said 
ational Regis er, in the States and territories extreme, but through the coolness and skill of the ‘that Gen. Zast has not been more fortunate. 
north and west of, and including Ohio. officers it was eflected without the loss of life. Pur} La Presse of the 6th has a letter from Vienna, 
ser Speiden saved his books and papers, and the na- which says that: the three great powers, England, 
We are indebted to Adjutant General Jones for a | turalists their journals. A few hours afterwards no ' Russia and H rance, which have stipulated the inde- 


> eopy of the Army REGISTER from which we shall! trace of the ill-fated ship was to be seen. Captain’ pendence of Greece, are seriously giving their at- 
a , 


: i Wilkes, in the Porpoise, with the Flying Fish, were tention to the dillerence between that country and 
make valuable extracts, and will continue to keep employed in surveying the Columbia. ‘The Vincen- , the Sublime Porte, and that they have applied to the 
the Register posted up upon army and navy topics as | nes was employed at St. Francisco, and a party had cabinets at Berlin and Vienna for their co-operation. 
well as other national concerns. been exploring the Rio Sacramento. The brig Tho- | Baron Rothschild has been seized with sudden and 
aces i l pas Perkins was employed by capt. Wilkes, and it dangerous illness. The operations on the bourse 

CONGRESS. Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. A.| Was supposed that she would touch here, to land the | were seriously affected by this. 


report from Mr. Cushing chairman of the select com- | SYPernumeraries. A London morning paper, the Morning Her ald, 
‘tte h Se d h | mentions a current report that the British govern- 
mittee on the currency was presented on the 17th in- U. S. Baxx. The ad 


' eyourne! general meeting of ment has resolved to establish a line of steam com- 
stant. Mr. Davis of Kentucky, of the same com- the stockholders of the U. S. bank was held at the munication between the Pacific coast-of South Ame- 
mittee presented on the same day a counter report. banking house in Philadelphia on the 2Ist inst. Hen- rica and New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


Mr. Kennedy of Maryland, of the same committee TY C. Corbet esq. presided, and Joseph R. Chandler It is added, that the authorities of Panama have in- 


officiated as secretary. f l vited an engineer to survey a line of rail road across 
presented a report on the 2lst, and Mr. Barnard of- Charles Gibbons, esq. offered the following resolu- the Isthmus, and are moal desirous that the line 


_ tion: , _ |should be executed by an English company to which 
report of Mr. Cushing on the 23d. | _ Resolved, That the assignments made by the presi- _ they arc prepared to grant extensive privileges. 


; it ident and directors of the bank of the United States. ' : : 
The committee on foreign affairs is now reorgan- | op the 7th of June, and 4th and 6th of September, | The Observateur of Brussels says: “The ill hu- 


` ` ized as will be seen by reference to the Proceedings 1841, were made in pursuance of authority vested in MF of the king of Prussia towards Holland contin- 


of the 18th on page 415. 
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„z Tepresentative, that we look upon his death as a se- 
, Tious loss to the whole country, as well asto his im- 
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7 tucky his resignation to take effect on the 31st March. 
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* a report by its chairman Mr. Tallmadge of N. York ya" resolution was adopted 


“more on Thursday afternoon from Philadelphia. seas. 


them, were for the best interests of the bank, and are US: The Prussian monarch, go ing to London, will 


: : not pass through Holland, the king of which count 
Senate. The committee on currency presented hereby ratified and confirmed ee ei i o lis his near relation, but through Belgium. Tbe 


Leipsic Gazette says that his a pat will visit Edin- 
i ; burgh, and the Highlands of Scotland. 
Josiah Randall, esq. then offered a resolution: , E TS ; 
Tee Resolved, That it is expedient for the bank of the |, M. de Kisseloff, the Russian charge de affaires, 
The hon. Lewis Witurams, representative from ' United States to make a general assignment of the 
N. Carolina, departed this life at Washington, on the real and personal estate, goods, chattels, rights and 


: f : : credits, whatsoever and wheresoever, of the said cor- | : : 
23d, and his remains Were interred yesterday in the poration, to five persons, for the payment Ob sects: n eee M. de Kisseloff entered the circle 
ing the debts of the said bank of the Unitec States, h i a 
; ; ca e was, replied, "Je suis indispose par ordre. 
Mr. W. entered congress, a representative from his agreeably to the provisions of the acts of assembly of The Duke de Bordeaux is to pass the winter at 
native state in December, 1815, and continued such, this commonwealth respectively passed the 4th and | Vienna pas 
by repeated elections, to the day of his death, mak- 5th days of Mav 1841. K 


on the 2lst. f | 


New Year's day. 


«> Ing an unbroken service of more than twenty-six; While this resolution was pending. a motion to ad-', The government of the Swiss canton of Tessino, 


years; a proof at once of his own fidelity to histrust journ was made and on division it resulted as follows: at Canton: of Argau, has just repressed a convent 
and of the confidence of his constituents very rarely ayes 178, noes 119. nen ae 


equalled in the history of our government. ‘He had| So the chairman declared the meeting adjourned, | teue king,” says the Debats, “has commuted the 


long been what is termed “the father of the house;”! After the above meeting was dissolved, a new one i sentence against Quenisset into transportation, and- 


but notwithstanding that venerable title and the! was organized, and it was decided to call another , 2341nst Columbier and Brazier into hard labor at the 


ais) : : < | balks for life.” 
length of service it implied, he had rcached the age | meeting of the stockholders on second Monday in| i 
of only fifty-six years. A sincere Christian, he was | pril, to vote then as provided by the provisions of. Sock exchange, Jan. 6, two o'clock.—Five per 


t : ` . 
~“ a man of the strictest morals, and one of the most the charter. Con's opened-at 117 fr. 40; three at 78 fr. 50c. 
“© conscientious and unswerving public servants whom 


l — SPAIN, 
‘Mr. Javpon. We learn from the Philadelphia | Es : ' 
| J : partero, the regent of Spain, has positively re- 
| FA k a ee Re fig arsine in a i s fused to accede to the pretensions of the French am- 
Nabéad corpus touchin: the affairs ‘of the United _bassador to be allowed to present his credentials to 
States bank, the judge declaring that there appeared ‘Quern Isabella, unless he were Se E gour 


; ; nal des Debats thinks that this misunderstanding, on 
no cause for sending the case to the grand Jury. | a question cf mere etiquette, will inevitably lead to 
a war between France and Spain. 


we have ever known. Such, indeed, were his merits, 
publie and personal, and such his eminent value as a 


mediate constituents. (Nat. Int. 


Resignation or U. S. Senator. The hon. Hen- 
ry Clay is said to have sent to the governor of Ken-!| | FOREIGN ARTICLE 3 


buitines that were used as monasteries or convents 
GREAT BRITAIN. 'of the suppressed religious communities of both 


It is supposed that Mr. Crittenden will succeed him. 


Seed 


i pers have been received from London to the 5th inst. | pons for interest overdue on the consolidated debt, 
Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Paulding were to leave ' and from Paris tothe 7th inst. The India mail ar- ' Without any difference between the foreign and in- 
town this morning on their journcy southward. It is‘ rived at Paris on the 6th, with no later news from ternal, “for their full nominal value;” and a project 

China than has been received here. :of a law will be brought forward in the Cortes to 


_ General Jackson at the Hermitage. Mr. Van Buren! ‘The Conway, from China, entered the sound on the give effect to the heads of a decree, dated the 21st of 
, 38 m excellent health and never looked better. 26th of December. 


Her destination was Ports- | January last, for the sale and payment of the proper- 

l [Phil. Pennsylvanian. | mouth. She had on board two millions of dollars, ties of the secular clergy. The whole of their ro- 

Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Paulding reached Balti-| and some invalids from the squadron in the China perty has been valued at 2,000,000,000 reals de Vel- 

Jon, equal to about £21,230,000, but at public sales 
FRANCE. i these properties, it is expected, will fetch at least 

yrzPLonine EXPEDITION. The United States ship} On the 3d of January, the members of the cham- ' 3,000,000,000, equal to £31,875,000. | 

ica was at st. Francisco, Upper California, bers of deputies assembled for the purpose of elect- | Havana. The New Orleans Bulletin acknow- 

e 31st October, with the Porpoise, Flying Fish, ing the committee to draw up the address in answer ledges the receipt of Havana dates to the 3d. inst. 


a Sag brig Oregon. They were to sail the next day 


or the United S G- : : to the speech from the throne. On this occasion | There had been two important arrivals, which 
Cape of Go ed States, via Manilla, Singapore, and there was a discussion on the foreign and dotoestic | caysed ua little scisution in the emporium of Cuba, 
ance h ood Hope. This squadron will probably | policy of the government. The wmipistry were at- | viz 
: Hig in June next. | , > cots, . i þtacked fer the: convention of July, for its policy as Mexico; and Mad'lle, Fanny Elssler, the danseuse, 
ve Hal A n whale ship at Lahaina from regzrds Spain, for the reducticn of the navy, aundse from Philadelphia. 


l j . . s e 
CONTENTS OF NO. 26, VOL. Ile St. Francisco, where the Vincennes then was (Sept. ¡veral members, in passing in review the acts of the 
ForREIGN ARTICLES. 20,) we learn more particulars of the loss of the Pea- ' government, bestowed on them unqualified censure. ` 


did not go with the diplomatic corps to the king, on ` 


At four o'clock, on the 1st stant, says the Ga- .. 


By royal decree of the 9th December, 1840, all the - 


By the Burgundy, at New York, from Havre, pa- sexes, are directed to be sold, to be paid for in cou- ` 


viz:— President Bustamente, in his séeqnd exile from - 
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Tarivr. The newstariff which took effect on the 
9d inst. levies the following duties on imports, all 
payable in gold or silver: 

On flour, 1 dollar per barrel; corn and corn meal, 
20 cents per bushel; oats, 15 cents per bushel; other 
grains, 20 cents per bushel; brown sugar, 1 cent per 
pound; tallow candles, 4 cents; lard, 3 cents; butter, 
6 cents; cheese, 3 cents; bacon, 2 cents; rice, 2 cents; 
whiskey, 25 a 75 cents per gallon—according to proof; 
manufactured tobacco, 30 per cent. ad valorem; 
American segars, 3 dollars per thousand; beef in bar- 
rels or otherwise, 3 dollars per 200 pounds; pork, 3 
dollars per barrel, peas and beans, 50 cents per bush- 
el; cabinet wares and all other manufactures of wood, 
all manufactures of tin, ready made, clothing, chairs 
and saddlery, 30 per cent. ad valorem; hats, shoes 
and boots of all kinds, 25 per cent.; pleasure carria- 
ges and harness of all kinds, 35 per cent.; bagging, 
bale rope and twine, 10 per cent. 

MEXICO. 

The New Orleans Picayune has the followtng let- 
ter from Mr. Lumsden, one of its editors, now in the 
city of Mexico, January 25, 1842. 

Good news!—Mr. Mayer secretary of legation to 
the American minister, has just called at my room 
and informed me that young Combs is liberated! Santa 
Ana this morning sent for him, and gave him his 
liberty, quite ake tc to every body here. He 
was conducted tothe minister's apartments and plac- 
ed under his protection, by Santa Ana’s orders, and 
in bis own carriage. 

The other prisoners are yet in chains, and are all 
made to work in the streets. 

Iam greatly in hope that when Mr. Kendal] ar- 
rives, which must certainly be in a few days, he will 
also be released. I look upon the liberation of Comhs 
as a favorable omen. 

The barque Ann Louisa, at New York, brings 
Vera Cruz dates to the 30th ultimo. 

‘The United States revenue cutter Jackson, Capt. 
Day, arrived at Vera Cruz on the 23d January from 
New Orleans, and landed Mr. McRea, bearer of des- 
patches from the government of the United States, 
to Mr. Ellis our minister at Mexico. On the 30th she 
sailed again for New Orleans. 

TEXAS. 

Galveston dates to the 5th inst. have been received 
at New Orleans. 

The Galveston Civilian of the Ist says:—A letter 
has been received from on board the ship Austin, at 
Sisal, dated January 18th, stating that Commodore 
Moore had gone to Merida, and while there the lieu- 
tenant in command of the ship became acquainted 
with the fact of the reunion of Yucatan with the 
central government. Apprehensive that Commodore 
Moore might be detained as a prisoner, he seized the 
Mexican commissioners as they were returning, and 
determined to detain them as hostages, until the ar- 
rival of the commodore. He however shortly after 
received a letter from him (Com. M.) stating that he 
would return to the ship in a day or two, and order- 
ed the release of the commissioners, among whom, 
on the part of Santa Ana, were Gens. Lamos and 
Anaya, hitherto supposed to be the most honest men 
among the federalists. 

Accounts from Austin were up to the 28th ult.— 
Congress was to have adjourned on the Jlst, but it was 
supposed that the express sent by Gen. Hamilton ar 
rived previous to that time, and caused a postpone- 
ment of the day, as the general and Belgian minis- 
ter are said to have had importent pecuniary offers 
to make to that body in behalf of the Belgian govern- 
ment. 

Mutiny AND Loss oF LIFE. The New Orleans 
Bulletin of the 12th ultimo, says: We were informed 


by an officer of the Texian navy, that the crew of 


the Texas schooner-of-war San Antonio, (now lying 
off Slaughter House Point), mutinied—killed the se- 
cond lieutenant, Mr. C. F. Fuller, wounded two mid- 
shipmen, Meseers. Allen and Odle—seized cutlasses 
and pistols, and left the vesscl. 
escaped by jumping overboard. Some of the muti- 
neers have since been taken. l 

OSOS LE a aea a 

AN ANCIENT WRONG REDRESSED. 


ee eee 
A remarkable, and certainly decisive statement as 
to a very memorable political accusation, has been 
laced in our hands. {ts publication seems clearly 
due, not only to the eminent man whom it greatly in- 
jured, but to the country at large, still pcssessed, in 
many quarters, with a belief that the charge in ques- 
tion was well grounded, and had been substantiated. 
The letter which we subjoin must forever disabuse 


all men of any such impression, and vindicate the feel the utmost pleasure in pertorming. 


injured, beyond all farther pessibility of doubt. 
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The lapse of fifteen or sixtecn years has, of course, very innocently instrumental in circulating through- 


left upon most men’s minds the vaguely unfavorable! 


conclusions of which we have just spoken, rather 
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The sailing master 


heavy one as a public man, I feel exceedingly desi- 
rous to relieve you, as far as I can, from the slander, 
and my own feelings from the severe compunction 
that is within me, of having been, though neither di- 
rectly or indirectly, your personal accuser; yet, that 
I was drawn indiscreetly into the representation of 
an attack upon you. 

It is altogether unnecessary to enter into the mi- 
nute circumstances, at so distant a period, of how 
it happened and the particulars of it all. The pub- 
lic were at the time sufficiently informed why, and 
wherefore, ] became the relater of the assaults, to 
which I specially allude. 


I] did not solicit the account that gave the 
abominable scandal of you, but merely asked if it 
was, or could possibly be true; I had long before 
heard of it,and was at the seatof government, 
when it was represented to have occurred. The rea- 
son of my having mentioned it, upon which the an- 
swer was given to me, was that 1 thought it an infi- 
nite scandal upon the country if true; and if not 
true, it would give you afair opportunity of excul- 
pating yourself. 1 had therefore, two objects in 
view, which are easily seen; and, from either or both, 
I conceive that I ought to be exonerated, at least 
from any design to do you injustice. Imagine your- 
self what motives I could possibly have had to injure 
you, a gentleman with whom | had no ditlerence, 
with whom I had been variously acquainted, and tho’ 
never intimately so, yet there was always an urbani- 
ty and an interchange of civilities between us, that 
never failed to make quite a favorable impression 
upon me, and if it was not reciprocal, it was my mis- 
fortune. To strew difficulty in your way with de- 
sign, was utterly improbable at least. You, a distin- 
guished man in the eyes of the. nation, what advan- 
tage could I have expected from a derision of you? 
Surely it was very improbable. J most assuredly 
and most certainly never entertained the smallest 
prejudice or unfavorable idea of you, until the af- 
fair of the Fayetteville letter, that appeared under 
my signature; upon which, was founded, I am quite 
sorry to say, the charge which galloped through the 
union against you. 


Your memorable pamphlet, and some letters that 
came out in your detence, were entirely expressive of 
the whole transaction; and although 1 thought at the 
time, that you had not properly conceived me, I stu- 
diously forebore to say more than had been ee 
ed in my correspondence at Wheeling, which Mr. 
Noah gave. 


My entire object now is, a desire I have to be ex- 
onerated from the belief of any special design to in- 
jure you; for I again declare, that I never felt the 
smallest degree of unkindness towards you, other 
than what was at the time, impressed upon me, by 
what had been communicated. I have never since 
the affair, fallen in company with you but once; and 
that was for a moment only, and it took place in the 
hall of the house of representatives, when a ballot 
was going on, for a public printer—I was standing 
is contained in the Jetter published in the Fayetteville ene of Governor Branch, then a senator of the 
Observer. : nited States, when you passed on at my back, and 

The “National Journal” of the 28th, speaking of without perceiving who I was, before you got up to 
the “Fayetteville letter” and Mr. Green’s endorse- | 95» Yu asked, how the ballot had gone; Mr. Branch 
ment of its veracity, says— had not attended to it, and I had just taken it down 

“He (General Jackson) now stands before the na- with a pencil—I handed to you the Papers and after 
tion as the direct public accuser of “Mr. Clayand his ons at it, you returned it, bowed, and passed on. 
friends,” and, by inference, of Mr. Adams also. The Mr. Branch then asked me, if that was the first time 
accusation has been deliberately denied. And if you and I had met since the affair of the Fayetteville 


Gen. Jackson should not sustain it by competent and letter—I said yes; the matter then vanished, and I 
credible proof, the American public will not be re- have never met with you since. 

strained by the grateful respect which they have| This letter is intended to show you that the long 
hitherto cherished for him, from characterizing the | lapse of time, and the many growing circumstances 
charge as, in that event, it will deserve to be consi- of the country and government, have Jong ago con- 
vinced me that the very greatest injustice was done 
I had, too, an opportunity 


than any certain memory of the facts (exceedingly 
slight in themselves) which were alleged, and never 
proved. To revive them in our own mind, we have 
recurred to the following summary, which was given 
at the time, by Mr. Niles, in his Register. [See vol. 
32, p. 162.) It is a brief history of the case, and pre- 
sents the main facts and proofs. 
{ Washington Independent. 


~- From Niles’ Register. | 

POLITICS. As it is probable that interesting po- 
litical events will grow out of the matters stated be- 
low, we give them an insertion at this time, and 
without comment as to the facts set forth. . 

The Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer published the 
following letter, said to be written by a highly re- 
spectable Virginian, then in Tennessee: 

‘Nashville, 8th Murch, 1827. 

“I have just returned from General Jackson’s. [I 
found a crowd of company with him; seven Virgini- 
ans were of the number. He gave me a most friend- 
ly reception and urged me to stay some days longer 
with him. He told me this morning, before all his 
company, in reply toa question-I put to him concern- 
ing the election of J. Q. Adams to the presidency, 
that Mr. Clay's friends made a proposition to his 
friends, that if they would promise, for him, not to put 
Mr. Adams into the seat of secretary of state, Clay 
and his friends would, in ene hour, make him, Jack- 
son, the president. He most indignantly rejected the 
proposition, and declared he would not compromit 
himself; and, unless most openly and fairly made the 
president, by congress, he would never receive it.— 
He declared that he said to them, he would see the 
whole earth sink under him, before he would bargain 
or intrigue for it.” 


A correspondent of the Democratic Press, under 
date of Washington, 18th April, 1827, having quoted 
the preceding letter, says— 

“After reading this extraordinary declaration of 
General Jackson, ‘before all his company,’ I called on 
Mr. Clay and inquired if he knew any thing about it. 
He replied without hesitation, and with his accustom- 
ed frankness, that the statement that his friends had 
made such a proposition as the letter describes, to the 
friends of General Jackson, was, as far as he knew 
or believed, utterly destitute of foundation; that he 
was unwilling to believe that General Jackson had 
made any such statement; but that no matter with 
whom it had originated, he was fully persuaded it 
was a gross fabrication, of the same calumnious cha- 
racter with the Kremer story, put forth for the double 
purpose of injuring his public character, and prop- 
ping the cause of General Jackson; and that, for hin- 
self and his friends, he perie the substantiation of the 
charge before any fair tribunal whatever.” 

{The writer goes on and offers arguments why the 
declaration ascribed to General Jackson could not be 
true; but we shall not copy them just now]. 

The “Washington Telegraph” of the 26th ult. as- 
serts that the editor, Mr. Green, in March, 1825, | 
heard General Jackson make the same statement as 


So things stand at present—and their condition has | you in the charge made. 


| been rendered such that, we suppose, they cannot | lately of reading over very calmly and dispassion- 


well stop where they are. If these declarations have | ately a file of newspapers containing the whole affair, 
been made by Gen. Jackson, he will not suffer them | and carefully diated upon it. Mr. Buchanan, who 
to remain impeached, but come forward and sustain | was represented to be your accuser, exhibited no 
them—if, on the other hand, he has been misrepre- ii whatever against you; and he even denied 
sented or misunderstood, he, doubtless will say so. It | having ever made the charge upon you. If have dis- 
would seem to us that the affair has reached a point , Charged my mind in addressing myself so fully to you, 
whereat one or the other is due to the public intelli- and can only add that, if a publication of this letter 
gence and public reason. can render you any essential service, (though Ido not 
= deserve it), you have full liberty from me to let the 
Letter from Beverly Carter to Mr. Clay. public see it. 

Virginia, Middlesex county, Urbuna, Sth Feb. 1842. One cireumstance, I beg to assure you of, that 
Dear sin: It will be no doubt a matter of some | whatever my verbal and written expressions of you 
astonishment to you, in receiving from me the pre- | were, (and I suppose I must have given much scope 
sent address. I will not preface it with any kind of | to both, though I recollect, now, nothing of what I 
apology, because in doing it, I justify my mind in the | did say), I again say that J am most thoroughly con- 
discharge of an act of conscience and a duty, that I | vinced that you were most untruthfully, and there- 
fore, unjustly treated. for I have never sien any evie 

Although the time is quite far gone since Lhecame | dence to substantiate at all the charge. 
Before | take final Jeave of you, (as it may be, and 
out the country a very great attack upon your char | very likely will be, the last time that any intercourse 
acter and virtue asa gentleman, and caréainly a very : will take place between us), I must be allowed to 
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make a few more observations, though I am quite sensi- 
ble that my letter has already exceeded the proper li- 
mit; yet I hazard, with a gentleman of liberality, no- 
thing, I am sure, in asking a little further indulgence. 
Froin the temper of the nation, and the peculiar state 
of things, it is presumable that you are to be the whig 
candidate for the next election of president of the 
United States. You have, I am sure, too high re- 
spect for public opinion, as you have too much vene- 
ration for the high dignity of that situation, to be neg- 
ligent of it. 

The greatest objection that has been yet started 
against you for that high post, I am concerned to say, 
hinges upon the old affair—which has been the sub- 
ject of this letter; and, I am sure, as far as I bore 
any influence, or the representation I made against 
you, I sincerely hope will be perfectly removed by 
what I have already expressed to you. I know a 
great many most respectable, independent, high- 
minded politicians of the country, now extending to 
a great distance in the union, that would have sup- 
ported you through the thickest vapour that has hi- 
therto cast a blind upon the nation, but for the cir- 
cumstances referred to. It can surely be now no 
longer a matter of doubt upon their minds; for he 
who was generally believed to be the circulator of 
the egregious slander against you, hereby revokes his 
belief of it, and unequivocally declares that it is un- 
proved, and stands utterly ahaa hina to this time, 
a period of 15 or 16 ycars. But, like all spirited 
malevolence, it will be still said by some, that, even 
in this explanation I have given you of the part I 
bore in it, there is an understanding between us, and 
that it ıs all designed for political effect. You and 
I can most readily meet the charge, I am sure. I 
have had no intercourse or interview (as is expressed 
in my letter) with you for at least ten or eleven 
years—and there has becn no sort of interchange be- 
tween us. 


But 
all such matters to arrive, and are therefore pre- 
ared, I dare say, fur the coming or them. Then, 
fet it be so—I am sure we shall neither of us re- 
gard it. l 
I sincerely wish you health and happincss, and re- 
wain, dear sir, most respectfully, your obd’t serv’t, 
CARTER BEVERLY. 
To the hon. Henry Cuar. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 
Department of state, Jun. 29th, 1842. 
Edward Everett, esq. Qe. &c. 

Sin: I regret to be obliged to acquaint you with a 
very serious occurrence, which recently took place 
in a port of one of the Bahama islands. 

It appears that the bring “Creole,” of Richmond, 
Virginia, Insor, master, bound to New Orleans, sailed 
from Hampton Roads on the 27th of October last, 
with a cargo of merchandise, principally tobacco, 
and slaves, (about 135 in number); that on the even- 
ing of the 7th of November some of the slaves rose 
upon the crew of the vessel, murdered a passenger, 
named Hewell, who owned some of the negroes, 
wounded the captain dangerous!y, and the first mate 
and two of the crew severely; that the staves soon 
obtained complete possession of the brig, which un- 
der their direction was taken into the port of Nassau, 
in the island of New Providence, where she arrived 
on the morning of the 9th of the same month; that 
at the request of the American consul in that place 
the governor ordered a guard on board, to prevent 
the escape of the mutineers, and with a view to an 
investigation of the circumstances of the casc, that 
such investigation was accordingly made by two 
British magistrates, and that an examination also 
took place by the consul; that on the report of the 
magistrates, nineteen of the slaves were imprisoned 
by the local authoritics as having been concerned in 
the mutiny and murder, and their surrender to the 
consul, to be sent to the United States for trial for 
these crimes, was refused, on the ground that the 
governor wished first to communicate with the go- 
vernment in England on the subject; that through the 
interference of the colonial authorities, and even be- 
fore the military guard was removed, the greater 
number of the remaining slaves were liberated, and 
encouraged to go beyond the power of the master of 
the vessel, or the American consul, by proceedings 
which neither of them could control. This is the 
substance of the case, as stated in two protests, one 
made at Nassau and one at New Orleans, and the 
consal's letters, together with sundry depositions taken 
by him, copies of all which papers are herewith trans- 
mitted. i 

The British government cannot but see that this 
case, as presented in these papers, is one calling 
loudly for redress. The ‘‘Creole’ was passing from 


you and I have become old enough to expect secute 
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sons on board? These persons might be slaves for 
life; they might be slaves for a term of years, under 
a system of apprenticeship; they might be bound to 
service by their own voluntary act; they might be in 
confinement for crimes committed; they might be 
prisoners of war; or they might be free. How could 
the British authorities look into and decide any of 
these questions? Or, indeed, what duty or power, 
according to the principles of national intercourse, 
had they to inquire at al? If, indeed, without un- 
friendly interference, and notwithstanding the fulfil- 
ment of all their duties of comity and assistance, by 
these authorities, the master of the vessel could not 
retain the persons, nor prevent their escape, then it 
would be a different question altozether, whether re- 
sort could be had to British tribunals, or the power 
of the government in any of its branches, to compel 
their apprehension and restoration. No one com- 
plains that English law shall decide the condition of 
all persons actually incorporated with British popu- 
lation, unless there be treaty stipulation making other 
provision for special cases. But in the case of the 
“Creole” the colored persons were still on board an 
American vessel, that vessel having been forcibly put 
out of the course of her voyage by mutiny; the mas- 
ter desiring still to resume it, and calling upon the 
consul of his government resident at the place and 
upon the local authorities to enable him so to do, by 
freeing him from the imprisonment to which mutiny 
and murder had subjected him, and furnishing him 
with such necessary aid and assistance as are usual 
in ordinary cases of disaster at sea. These persons, 
then, cannot be regarded as being mixed with the 
British people, or as having changed their character 
at all, cither in regard to country or personal condi- 
tion. It was no more than just to consider the ves- 
sel as still on her voyage, and entitled to the succor 
due to other cases of distress, whether arising from 
accident or outrage. And that no other view of the 
subject can be truc is evident from the very awk- 
ward position in which the Jocal authorities have 
placed their government in respect to the mutineers 
still held in imprisonment. What is to be done with 
them? How are they to be punished? The English 
government will probably not undertake their trial or 
punishment; and of what use would it be to send 
them to the United States, separated from their ship, 
and at a period so late as that, if they should be sent, 
before proceedings could be instituted against them 
the witnesses might be scattered over half the globe. 
One of the highest offences known to human law is 
thus likely to go altogether unpunished, - 


In the note of Lord Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson, 
above referred to, his lordship said “that, slavery be- 
ing now abolished throughout the British empire, 
there can be ng well-founded claim for compensation 
in respect of slaves who, under any circumstances, 
may come into the British colonies, any more than 
there would be with respect to slaves who might be 
brought into the kingdom.” I have only to remark 
upon this that the government of the United States 
secs no ground for any distinction founded on an al 
teration of British law in the colonies. - We do not 
consider that the question depends at all on the state 
of British law. It is not that in such cases the active 
agency of British law is invpked and refused; it is, 


one port of the United States to another, in a voyage 
perfectly lawful, with merchandise on board, and 
also with slaves, or persons bound to service, natives 
of America, and belonging to American citizens, and 
which are recognised as property by the constitution of 
the United States in those states in which peve cx- 
ists. In the course of the voyage some of the slaves 
rose upon the master and crew, subdued them, mur- 
dered one man, and caused the vessel to be carried 
into Nassau. The vessel was thus taken toa British 
port, not voluntarily, by those who had the lawful 
authority over her, but forcibly and violently, against 
the master’s will, and with the consent of nobody but 
the mutineers and murderers: for there is no evidence 
that these butrages were committed with the concur- 
rence of any of the slaves, except those actually en- 
gaged in them. Under these circumstances, it would 
seem to have been the plain and obvious duty of the 
authorities at Nassau, the port of a friendly power, 
to assist the American consul in putting an end to 
the captivity of the master and crew, restoring to 
them the control of the vessel, and enabling them to 
resume their voyage, and to take the mutineers and 
murderers to their own country to answer for thcir 
crimes before the proper tribunal. One cannot con- 
ceive how any other course could justly be adopted, 
or how the duties imposed by that part of the code 
regulating the intercourse of friendly states, which 
is generally called the comity of nations, could other- 
wise be fulfilled. Here was no violation of British 
law attempted to intended on the part of the master 
of the ‘Creole, nor any infringement of the principles 
of the Jaw of nations. The vessel was lawfully en- 
gaged in passing from port to port, in the United 
States. y violence and crime she was carricd, 
against the master’s will, out of her course, into the 
port of a friendly power. All was the result of 
force. Certainly, ordinary comity and hospitality 
entitled him to such assistance from the authorities 
of the place as should enable him to resume and pro- 
is voyage and bring the offenders to justice. 
But, instead of this, if the facts be as represented in 
these papers, not only did the authorities give no aid 
for any such purpose, but they did actually interfere 
to set free the slaves, and to enable them to disperse 
themselves beyond the reach of the master of the 
vessel or their owners. A proceeding hke this can- 
not but cause deep feeling in the United States. It 
has been my purpose to write you at length upon this 
subject, in order that you might lay betore the go- 
vernmeot of her majesty fully, and without reserve, 
the views entertained upon it by that of the United 
States, and the grounds on which those views are 
taken. But the early return of the packet precludes 
the opportunity of going thus into the case in this 
despatch; and as Lord Ashburton may shortly be ex- 
pected here, it may be better to enter fully into it 
with him, if his powers shall be broad enough to 
embrace it. Some knowledge of the case will have 
reached England before his departure, and very pro- 
bably his government inay have given him instruc- 
tions. But I request, nevertheless, that you lose no 
time in calling Lord Aberdeen’s attention to it in a 
general manner, and giving him a narrative of the 
transaction, such as may be framed from the papers 
now communicated, with a distinct declaration that if 
the facts turn out as stated, this government think it | that unfcicndly interference is deprecated, and those 
a clear case for indewnilication. good ottices and friendly assistances expected which 

You will see that in his Ietter of the 7th January, la government usually atfords to citizens of a friendly 
1937, to Mr. Stevenson, respecting the claim for com- | power when instances occur of disaster and distress. 
pensation in the cases of the “Comet,” “Encomium,” All that the United States require, in these cases, 
and “Enterprise,” Lord Palmerston says that ‘this they would expect in the ports of England, as well as 
majesty’s government is of opinion that the rule by 1 those of her colonies. Surely, the influence of lo- 
which these claims should be decided, is, that those : law cannot affect the relations of nations in any 
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claimants must be considered entitled to compensa- | such matter as this. Suppose an American vessel, 
tion who were lawfully in possession of their slaves | with slaves lawfully on bvard, were to be captured by 
within the British territory, and who were disturbed |a British cruiser, as belonging to some belligerent, 
in their legal possession of those slaves by functiona- | while the United States were at peace; suppose such 
ries of the British government.” This admission is | prize carried into England, and the neutrality of the 
broad cnongh to cover the case of the Creole, if its; vessel fully made out in the proceedings in adiniral- 
circumstances are correctly stated. But it does not | ty, and a restoration consequently decreed—in such 
extend to what we consider the true doctrine, ac- | case, must not the slaves be restored exactly in the 
cording to the laws and usages of nations; and, there- | condition in which they were when the capture was 
fore, cannot be acquiesced in as the exactly correct | made? Would any one contend that the factof their 
general rule. It appears to this government that not | having been carried into England by force set thom 
only is no unfriendly interference by the local autho- | free? 
ritics to be allowed, but that aid and snecor should be No alteration of her own local laws can either in- 
extended in these, as in other cases which may arise, | crease or diminish, or any way affect, the duty of the 
affecting the interests of citizens of friendly states. | English government and its colonial authorities in 
We know no ground on which it is just to say that | such cases, as such duty exists according to the law, 
these colored people had come within, and were with- | the comity, and the usages of nations. The persons 
in, British territory, in such sense as that the Jaws jon board the “Creole” could only have been regard- 
of England affecting and regulating the conditions of ed as Americans passing from one part of the United 
persons could properly act upon them. As has been | States to another, within the reach of British autho- 
already said, they were not there voluntarily; no hu- | rity only for the moment, and this only by force and 
man being belonging to the vessel was within British | violence. To seek to give either to persons or pro- 
territory of his own arcord, except the mutincera— | perty thus brought withia reach an English charac- 
There veing no importation, nor intent of importa- | ter, or to impart to either English privileges, or to 
tion, what right had the British authorities to inquire | subject either to English burdens ar liabilities, can- 
into the cargo of the vessel, or the condition of peor-inot, in the opimion of the governineot of the United 
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States, be ee Sdppose that hy the law of; United States, containing resolutions unanimously of the United States to be organized by legislation, 
England all blacks were slaves, andincapable of any | adopted by that body respecting those cases. ‘These , and its concerns conducted; the president being em- 
other condition; if persons of that color, free in the | resolutions, I believe, have already been brought to ; powered and enjoined to ‘‘take care that the laws be 
United States, should, in attempting to pass from one | the notice of her majesty’s government, but it may ; faithfully executed.” 
port to another in their own country, be thrown by | be well that both the resolutions themselves and the, Besides this, congress has power to regulate comi- 
stress of weather within British jurisdiction, and | debates upon them should be again adverted to. You ' merce with foreign nations and among the several 
there detained for an hour or a day, would it be rea- | will find the resolutions, of course, among the docu- | states; power to "coin money, regulate the value 
sonable that British authority should be made to act| ments regularly transmitted to the legation, and the thereof and of foreign coin, and to fix the standard of 
upon their condition, and to make them slaves? Or, debates in the newspapers with which it bas been | weights and measures,” and power "to borrow mo- 
suppose that an article of merchandise, opium for in-! supplied from this department. i ney on the credit of the United States.” 
stance, should be declared by the laws of the United; You will avail yourself of an early opportunity of; And, on the other hand, while conferring these 
States to be a nuisance, a poison, a thing in which uo! communicating to lord Aberdecn, in the manner powers on the federal government, the states have 
property could lawfully exist or be asserted; and sup- | which you may deem must expedient, the substance | expressly forbidden to themselves and to each other 
pose that an English ship with such a cargo onjof this despatch; and you will receive further in- to emit bills of credit, to make any thing but gold 
oard,’bound from one English port to another, should | structions respecting the case of the Creole, unless and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, or ta 
be driven by stress of weather, or by mutiny of the; it shall become the subject of discussion at Washing- ; pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
crew, into the ports of the United States, would it be; ton. | By the act to establish the treasury department, 
held just and reasonable that such cargo should re-; In all your communications with her majesty’s go- , pcssed on the second day of September, 1789, it was 
ceive its character from American law,and be thrown ; vernment, you will seck to impress it with a full. provided that it shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
overboard and destroyed by the American authori- ; conviction of the dangerous importance to the peace ; receive and keep the moneys of the United States, 


ties? It is in vain that any attempt is made to an- | of the two countries of occurrences of this kind,and , and to disburse the same upon warrants drawn b 
swer these suggestions by appealing to general re the delicate nature of the questions to which they | the secretary of the treasury; but the plan and m 


i a of humanity. This is a point in regard to 
which nations must be perinitted to act upon different | 
views, if they entertain ‘dillrent views, under their 
actually existing condition, and yet hold commercial 


give rise. 
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of so keeping the moneys of the United States were 
not specific iy prescribed; unlimited scope of choice 
beiug left to the treasurer in this respect, subject al- 
ways to the authority of the president, to see to the 


intercourse with one ancther, or not hold any such | Report parsextep By Mr. Cusine, CHAIRMAN or | due execution of the laws, and in his executive ca- 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- | pacity to guard the interests of the government. 


intercourse at all. It may be added, that all attempts 
by the government of one nation tu force the intlu- 
ence of its laws on that of another, for any object! 
whatever, generally defeat thcir own purposes, by 
producing dissatisfaction, re~entment und exaspera- 
tion. Better is it, far better in all respects, that each 
nation should be left without interference or annoy- 
ance, direct or indirect, to its undoubted right of ex- 
ercising its own judgment in regard to all things be- 
longing to its domestic interests and domestic duties. 

There are two general considerations, of the high- 
est practical importance, to which you will, in the: 
proper manner, invite the attention of her majesty’s 
government. 

The first is, ‘that, as civilization has made progress 
in the world, the intercourse of nations has become 
more and more independent of diflerent forms of go- 
vernment and different systems of Jaw and religion. 
It is not now, as it was in ancient times, that every | 
foreigner is considered as therefore an enemy; and ı 
that, as soon as he comes into the country, he may: 
be lawfully treated as a slave; nor is the modern in- 
tercourse of states carricd-on mainly, or atall, for 
the purpose of imposing, by one nation on another, 
new forms of civil government, new rules of pro- 
perty, ornew modesof domestic regulation. The 
great communities of the world are regarded as 
wholly independent, each entitled to maintain its 
own system of law and government, while all, in 
their mutual intercourse, are understood to submit to 
the established rules and principles governing such | 
intercourse. And the perfecting of this system of 
communication among nations requires the strictest 
application of the doctrine of non-intervention of 
any with the domestic concerns of others. 

The other is, that the United States and England, 
now by far the two greatest commercial nations in 
the world, touch each other both hy sea and land at 
almost innumerable points, and with systems of ge- 
neral jurisprudence essentially alike, yet differing in 
the forms of their governinent and in their laws re- 
specting personal servitude; aud that so widely does 
this last mentioned difference extend its influence, 
that without the exercise to the fullest extent of the 
doctrine of non-interference and mutual ‘abstinence 
trom any thing affecting cach other's domestic regu- 
lations, the peace of the two countries, and therefore 
the peace of the world, always will be in danger. 


The Bahamas (British possessions) push them- 
selves near to the shores of the United States, and 
thus lie almost directly in the trackof that great 
part of their coastwise traffic, which, doubling the 


Cape of Florida, connects the cities of the Atlantic ; 


SENTATIVES ON THE CURRENCY. 


Under these provisions of law the fiscal operations 


much of the message of the president as relates to | menced, and so 
the plan of finance therein recommended to con-|'Y> 1791, when t 


roceeded until the 25th of Februa- 
e bank of the United States was in- 


gress, as also the letter from the secretary of the | Corporated for a period of twenty years. 


treasury accompanied by a draft of a bill for the 


i establishment of a board of exchequer at the seat of | 
| government—report, in part— 


The committee have bestowed, on the subjects 


? 
{ 
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Prior to which, there existed in the United States 
three incorporated banks, namely—that of North 
America, in Philadelphia; that of New York, in the 
city of New York; aud that of Massachusetts, ın Bos- 


committed to them, all the deliberation and anxious | '095 all of them established before the adoption of the 


consideration, which the importance of those subjects 
demands. 

It became their duly to inquire as to the wisest 
and best method of kecping the public moneys of the 
United States; the material in which the same should 
be collected and disbursed, and the power and obli- 
gation of the federal government in regard to the 
currency and exchanges of the union. 

They entered upon the discharge of this duty at a 
period, when, in consequence of the magnitude and 
pressure of the public debts of many of the states of 
the union, the condition of their banking institutions, 
and other causes, the currency and exchanges of a 
large part of the United States were involved in ca- 
lamitous disorder; at a period, when the pecuniary 
disasters of the country—the extreme differences so 
long existing among cminent statesmen.as to the na- 
ture and causes of those disasters and the proper re- 
medy for them—end the uncertainty and instability 
of the federal government—had conspired to render 
a sort of aparchy of opinion characteristic of the 
times. E 

Under these circumstances, the committee felt 
themselvescalled on by the highest claims of patriot- 
ism and of honor, to endeavor to look steadily and 
calmly at the facts surrounding them—to emancipate 
their minds, so far as possible, from the dominion 
of all] pre-conceived opinions—to bring the solution 
of the great questions before them the benefit at 
least of uncommitted judgments and unshackled frec- 
dom of decision—to inquire, not merely what might 
be best in the past and present view of each, but also 
what was the best of things now practicable; and 
having thus without fear or favor, fully discharged 
their own duty to their country und themselves, to 
submit, unhesitatingly, the result of their delioera- 
tions to the cundor and wisdom of the house. 

They were more strongly impelled to the adoption 
of these principles of action, in consideration, that 
the duty they were to perform was one imposed upon 
them by the command of the house, not sought nor 
desired by themselves; and-that, under subsisting po- 


with the ports and harbors on the Gulf of Mexico, | litical relations, for the success of any measure they 


and the great commercial emporium on the Missis- 
sippi. 
are NR, are seas of shallow waters, full of reefs 
and bars, subject to violent action of the winds, and 
to the agitations caused by the gulf stream. ‘They 
must always, therefore, be of dangerous navigation, 
and accidents must be expected frequently to occur, 


The seas in which these British pera 
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might propose, they must, of necessity, rely on its 
intrinsic propriety and the impartial scnse of the le- 
gislature. 

The constitution of the United States empowers 
congress ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties and imposts 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and welfare of the United States.” 


such as will cause American vessels to be wrecked! And it recognises the existence of “the treasury of 


on British islands, or compel them to seek shelter in| 
British ports. It is quite essential that the manner: 


the United States. But it does not prescribe the 
organization of that treasury, nor set forth the mode 


in which such vessels, their crews, and cargoes, in in which its personnel shall be constituted, or its bu- 
whatever such cargoes consist, are to be treated, in| siness transacted, otherwise than as it provides that 
these cases of misfortune aud distress, should be | the president, with the advice and consent of the se- 


elcarly and fully known. 


You are acquainted with the correspondence which ; States. 


took place a few years ago, between the American 
and Luglish governments, respecting the cases of the | 
Enterprise, the Comet, and the Encomium. 


. 


I call 
your attention ta the: Journal of the senate of the | under these coustitulicnal provisions is. the treasury. 


nate, shall appoint the principal officers of the U. 
But the constitution further provides that 
congress shall have power to make ail laws Cneccs- 
sary and proper for carry iog into execuuon” all other 
powers vested by it in the federal government. And 
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constitution. Each of these banks wasa state cor 
poration; for, though the Bank of North America 
was originally established by congress in 1791; yet at 
had since accepted and now acted undera charter 
from Pennsylvania. 

These banks it was thoucht were unfit, or incom- 
petent, to perform the fiscal business of the govern- 
ment; besides which, they could not absorb any 
amount of the public debt, nor be relied on for ad- 
vances of money to the United States. 

The incorporation of the bank of the United States 
originated in an order of congress calling on the se- 
cretary of the treasury lo prepare and report a pro- 
per plan for establishing the public credit; in obedi- 
ence to which, the ean presented two reports; 
in one of them, recommending that the public debt 
be funded, and additional taxes raised to pay the in- 
terest on it; and, in the other, recommending the in- 
corporation of a National Bank as being of “primary 
importance to the properous administration of the 
finances,” and of the greatest utility in the operations 
connected with the support of public credit,” or as 
set forth in the ramble of the act, “as teuding to 
give facility to the obtaining of loans for the use of 
the government; to which, in the same preamble, 
was added the further reason of ‘‘advantages to trade 
and industry.” 

This bank answered immediately three pu s 
of the government, namely: 1. Of its capital of ten 
willion dollars, three-fourths was composed of fund- 
ed debt; 2. It was made the fiscal agent of the United 
States; and 3. Its rotes were a legalized currency, 
being receivable in all payments at the treasury. 

And the system of the government was completed 
by the act of the 2d of April, 1792, establishing a. 
mint, and regulating the coin of the United States, 
upon the basis of the dollar-unit prescribed by the 
continental congress. 

The incorporation of this bank was resisted in the 
outset on considerations of expediency and of con- 
stitutionality; which considerations led to the refusal 
of congress to renew its charter. On the expiration 
of its charter it does not appear to have been deem- 
ed necessary or expedient to legislate further, either 
as to the means of collecting or the mode of keeping 
the public moneys; but this was left to stand on the 
authority vested in the treasury, by the act cf 1789, 
to receive and kcep the moneys of the United States. 


Meanwhile, the number of banks, incorporated by 
the several states, had been incrcased previous to, or 
at this time, to one hundred, and in 1312 about twenty 
more were incorporated, with an aggregate capital 
in the whole of upwards of 77,000,090 dollars; and 
the business of the treasury was conducted in their 
notes, aud by depositcs with them. Jn the progress 
of the war with Great Britain, all the stale banks 
south of New England ceased. to pay ccin for their 
bills, in 1814, as the United States bank would in all 
probability have dune, if it bad continued to exist, as 
this suspension was chietiy in conscquence of ad- 
vances made by them to the government; but not- 
withstanding. nou-redcemability of their bills, 
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they continued, from the necessity of the ease, to be} The principle of this plan was the ultimate total 


received and paid in the business of the treasury, 
though gold and silver coin was at this time, by ex- 
press enactment, the only legal currency of the U. 
States. 

Under this condition of things the act of the 10th 
of April, 1816, was passed, establishing the second 
bank of the United States. ; 

The primary inducement to the establishment of 
this corporation, as stated by the president, (Mr. 
Madison), in tho message, recommending it, was to 
restore to the community “a uniform national cur- 
rency;” to provide a substitute“ for coin, ‘which 
might engage the confidence and accommodate the 
wants of the citizens throughout the union,” until 


the time when the precious metals could again be | ' 


rendered “the general medium of exchanges.” The 
same precise object was dwelt upon more at length 
by the secretary of the treasury, (Mr. Dallas.) 

The president, in his message, indicated three 
means of providing a “common (paper) medium of 
circulation,” namely:—1. By the bills of the United 
States banks. 2. By a National Bank; and, 3. By the 
notes of the government. 

In deciding for the second of these measures rather 
than the third, the secretary of the treasury put his- 
decision simply on the point that there was no “ade- 
quate motive,” that is, no government exigency to 
induce the use of its credit as the basis of a circula- 
tion; expressly asserting al the same time the power 
of government “to supply and maintain a paper me- | 
dium of exchange.” 

This bank, then, like its predecessor, furnished a 
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separation of the federal government froin all de- 
pendence on banks or bank paper in the business of 
the treasury. The treasurer of the United States, 
and various officers of the government under him, 
were required to keep the public moneys in the vaults 
of the government, perform all the duties of transfer, 
as well as deposite; and provision was made for ex- 
acting immediately one-fourth of all public dnes to 
be paid in enld and silver, and for the addition of one- 
fourth to that requisition vearly, so that on and after 
the expiration of three years, all payments to the go- 
vernment should be made in gold and silver only, as 
the sole and exclusively legal currency of the United 
States. l 

This act. continued in force only one year, being 
repealed by the act of 1841, which threw back the 
business of the treasury on the provisions of the re- 
solution of 1816, and the original act establishing the 
treasury department, where it now stands. 

And thus, by the vicissitudes of opinion and of 
party, and the successive rejections of the plan of a 
bank of the United. States, that of deposite in state 
banks and of the independent treasury, congress is 
invited and required to examine the whole subject 
anew, free froin all impediments of existing law, and 
to settle iton the principles of justice and general ex- 
pediency, and the letter aud spirit of the constitution. 

In all times and in all countries, under every form 
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uearest in its qualities to the thing required. The 

use of the precious metals in this way resulted from 

their intrinsic adaptation to that use; and coveria- 

ments only added the legal rate of value, and the 

stamp or certificate of purity and denomination, for 

Se O in counting and io passing from hand to 
and. 

But the prerious metals themselves, in addition to 
their uses for coin, are likewise whether coined or 
uncoined, a commodity, or artiele of production, con- 
sumption and merchandise. Themselves are a part 
of that general property of the community, of all the 
rest of which they are the measure; and they are of 
actual value different in different places, according to 
the contingencies of government or commerce. Their 
aggrezate quantity is subject to be diminished by ca- 
sual destruction or absorption in the arts of manulac- 
ture, or to be diminished or augmented by the greater 
or less number or productiveness of mines, and thus 
their aggregate value relatively toother commodities is 
liable to perpetual change. The influence of these 
facts upon prices, upon public affairs, and upon com- 
merce, is visible in all the financial history of modern 
times. 

Besides which, coin is subject todebasement, or to be 
made a legal tender, ala rate exceeding its actual 
alue, by the abitrary act of the government, which 
ontrols its coinage and prescribes its legal value. In 
times when the uses of a paper curreney and of pub- 


of institutions and every condition of society, the; lie stocks were not uwderstood or. not practised, and 
same common question of the public revenue—how | communities, had no: begun to resort to a paper sym- 
best it shall be collected, guarded, and disbursed: in: bol or nominal representative of money, capable of 
what form, and on what objects of taxation it shall’ being fabricated al will, the adalteration of coin, in- 


paper currency declared by law to be receivable in | be levied; in what material it shall be received and stead of it, was, it is well known, the frequent expe- 
all payments at the treasury; it was made the fiscal ; paid out; its custody in the interval between the time | dient of public necessity or public cupidity to obtain 
agent and the depository of the treasury, and it ab-| of collecting and that of disbursement; its transmis- | relief from some pressing pecuniary embarrassment. 
sorbed in its capital a portion of the public debt, | sion; and the description and combination of agents or| _ Moreover, the precious metals, though of less bulk 
since of the thirty-five million dollars constituing its, officers by whom all these operations shall be per-' in proportion to their value than most other commo- 
stock only seven millions were required to be in | formed—has never ceased to be one of the most per~) dities, yet cannot be transported from place to place 
Specie, the remaining twenty-one millions of private | plexing problems of government. Without cost and risk: coin is subject to be stolen or 
subscription being authorised to be in stock; as also; Every wise government, whatever may be the! lost, and in that ca<: cannot be easily identified, so 
the seven millions to be subscribed by government. | source or tenure of its power, will, of course, in the |as to be reclaimed; ihe continual eounting of it in 

Ja further regulation of the currency, at the same | solution of this problem, aim to reconcile its gwn in-| large smns is inconvenient; it would be unsafe, and 
session, by an act in the form of a resolution, passed | torests with those of the community it governs. If it| would cause much money to remain. idJe and unfruit- 
on the 30th of April, 1816, it was provided that all) be a constitutional government, established and exist-. ful, if every merchant kept constantly on hand a sum 


duties, taxes, debts or sums of money accruing or' ing only by the consent of the governed, its func- | 
becoming payable to the United States, should be j tions are nothing but a high trust to be exercised for | 
collected and paid in nothing but the legal currency! their advantage. If it be a despotic government, 
of the United States, or treasury notes, or notes of holding its powers by force or prescription, still its. 
the United States bank, or the notes of banks payable: own greatness is inseparably connected with the! 
and paid on demand in the legal currency of the U.| welfare and prosperity of those whom it rules, and 


of coin for all his transactions; and the displacement 
of large amounts of coin, its transfer from one com- 
munity or one country to another, is liable to occa- 
sion fluctuations in the value of property or labor, 
and to embarrass commercial operations. And there 
is no necessity that for cach and,every commercial 


States. 


the extent of its own pecuniary resources depends 


And by the combined action of the government, , upon theirs. 


the United States bank, aud other causes, the bank 
currency of the country was brought back toa specie 
standard. 


On the expiration of the legal term of the charter | 


| The question, therefore, becomes complicated at 


ouce, by the duty government lies under, of consider 
ing, not only what is convenient for itself in a merely 
fiscal point of view, but what, compatibly with that 


of this bank in 1836, (a bill for its recharter having; great exigency, will most promote, or, at all events, 
! 


becu vetoed by } resident Jackson, and the public de- | least impair the productive industry and social well | 
posites withdrawn from it), the business of the trea-| being of the community at large in all private ma 


sury was again transferred to the banks of the states, tions. To the combination of these two primary ob- 
aud transacted by them, at first under the general ; jects it should look, in the collection of its revenues, 
authority of the act establishing the treasury depart- j and to the same in their custody, transmission, and! 
ment, and afterwards, aceording to the more specific | disbursement. 
rovisions of the act of congress, passed the 23d of 
une, 1836, to regulate the deposites of the public | to adopt in these respects, it must of necessity, as the 
money. 
Under the system thus organized, the public re- | tem of fiscal measures, fix a money standard, or mca- 
venue on hand was deposited in selected banks, to be ' sure of value, for the regulation of all dealings be- 
discounted on by them, with various regulations of | tween itself and the community, unless it receive 
security; the public funds were transferred by their| every thing in kind, and pay out the same. Even 


Whatever course of policy government may choose, ney, and receiving money inde 


| transaction betwecn two individuals, or two commu- 
| nities, there should be a transfer of coin from one to 
the other, to make payment, therefor, The mutual 
dealings of all the embers of a community, or of 
two separate communities, will, to a certain degree, 
produce a state of reciprocal indebtedness of the one, 
alancing, more or less, that of the other, and the ex- 
cess only of which needs to be paid in coin. And to 
release individuals and goremmments fram the incon- 
veniences attending the continual personal custody and 
handling and the unnecessary transportation of specie 
from one place to another, bills of exchange, banks, 
and other establish, nents, for dealing in bills and mo- 
r ite, and for the ad- 
justment of commercial and other accounts by bank 


indispensable condition precedent of any regular sys- | credits, checks and bills, came into use, and became 


fixed ingredients in all the monetary operations of 
the modern civilized world. ey 

Bills of exchanze, it is obvious, though performing 
the functions of a medium of exchange, like money, 


agency, their notes were received and paid out in the | then, it must have-some sort of measure of value. jarc not money. They are, for the most art, in their 


dealings of the treasury; and they were relied on to | Otherwise all taxation will be arbitrary, unequal and | proper use, only the representative of 


conduct the exchanges of the country, and furnish its 
paper currency. 

At this period, the number of banks chartered by 
the several states had greatly increased, many being 


created for the alleged purpose of supplying the an-! 


ticipated vacancy in business by reason of the refusal 


| Oppressive. It is convenient that the standard of 
value, between itself and the community, shall, if 
possible, be the same as that between the individuals 
of the community themselves in their own mutual 
‘dealings. It is moreover, in otber relations, a pro- 
‘per function of government, for the sake of unifor- 


of a new charter to the United States bank; the total | mity, for the prevention of disputes, and for tho exe- 
number of banks in operation in the United States’ cution of the laws between man and man, to prescribe 
being 676, with a capital of upwards of $324,000,000. ‘the measure by which the value of. property, the ex- 
This amount of capital was greatly beyond the true ‘change of commodities, and the collection of debts 
wants of the country; much of it was fictitious; the | Shall be regulated. Unless there be such a fixed 
busipess was altogether overdone; excessive bank is-! Standard of value, the property and the labor-of all 
sues and overtrading followed hand in hand; and at! Will be at the mercy of the government and of indi- 
length, (in 1837), the whole machinery fell into: Viduals. Hence the universal exercise, by all civiliz- 
pieces, and a general suspension of cash payments by | ed gaverntments, of the. power to coin money, and as- 
ajl the banks in the United States occurred. "| sign to it a standard denomination of value. 
Thercupan, the presideat, (Mr..Vam Buren), com, If it were possible to discover or devise any sub- 
sidering the incorporatiog of a National Bank uncon- : stance, or thing, of the same unchangeable quantity 
stitulional, and if constitutional, yet unwise, andj and valne at all times and places, imperishable, safe, 
deeming the contiuued use of the state banke either portable, perfectly convenient, indefinitely divisible, 
impracticable or inexpedient, recommended aradical and upon which neither time nor man could act to ite 
change in the tiscal operations of the federal govern-| injury or abuse, that would be the true money stand- 
ment which, (with some modifications of the original ard. ` oe 
plan), became the law of the land on the 4th of July,! tn the adoption, amonest ntarly ‘all ctvilized’ na- 
1840, by the passaze of the act to provide for the. tions, from the earliest periods, of gold and silver as 
collection, safe-keeping, 
the public money, 


c money or 
of the value of the merchandise on which they are 
drawn; and in thi- respect they are of such univer- 
sally admitted utility as to render certain their con- 
tinned cmployment in the business of society. 


Bank credits, checks, or bills, though they also 
perform some of the functions of money, and consti- 
tute a circulating currency, are not money. They 
are nothing but promises or orders for the payment 
of money, according to their tenor,- And whilst paper 
actually and truly redeemable in coin en demand. is 
not money, still less is that paper in any sense money 
which, whether professedly or.not,.is yet, in point of 
fact, not redeemable in coin on demand. . | 

Bank paper, if it stand on a solid. specie basis, has 
circulation by reason of its convenience, and its being 
therefore preferred to the coio itself. This preferenco 
may continue to exist so as to have theeffect of keeping 
suspended in circulation at all times a certain quantity 
of the paper, and to free the hanks from the necessity 
of retaining always on hand aw. emount of specie 
equal to the amount of paper issued. And thus a 
cheap medium of circulation is supplied in place of a 
dear one. And if the redemption pf its bills bo con- 
tinually ‘enforced, and, the prudenesm, of. its conduct 
incessantly tested and secured, the operation is a 


transfer and disbursement of the money standard, mankind have but selected that| useful one to the cognatinity, as well as a profitable 
which, by the comman consent of all, approached the! one torthe bank. 
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But in this way the bank 


acquires the faculty, not j the inherent.and (so far as yet shown) the incurable 
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indeed, of creating value, but of creating at will that vice, is a tendency to excess of issues, a fatal facility 
which commands value. It is tempted by the cupi-| in the creation of what is called and received as mo- 


dity of gain to expand its issues. The redeemability 
in coin, set forth on the face of its paper, comes to 
be a fiction or a falschood. If the governmentof the 
country see fit to permit this operation to go on, or 
the people inadvertently acquiesce in it, the gradual 
expansion of the currency stimulates to an artificial 
excitement in business, property rises in nominal va- 
lue, it is quickly exchanged for that which has no in- 
trinsic value, and every thing wears the aspect of 
high prosperity, until the bubble of inflated paper 
circulation bursts, throwing all the currency into 
confusion, suddenly reducing prices, arresting busi- 
ness, and filling the community with bankruptcy and 
distress. 

Hence, if it be needed to legislate concerning the 
coined standard of value, it is equally, and for the 
same reasons, needful to legislate concerning thal 
which takes its place, performs its functions, aug- 
ments its nominal quantity, affects its value, and acts 

tentially in all the relations of labor and property. 

t is idle to forbid individuals to coin money, if they 
be left to make at will that which usurps all the uses 
of money. And, accordingly, in those countries 
where the issue of paper to circulate as money exists, 
it exists by permission and under regulation of go- 
vernment. 

And it speedily becomes a government question in 
another and a still more important point of view. To 
issue paper having currency as money, is, in fact, to 
borrow money, and command commercial values, at 
will. Why, then, should individuals or corporations 
have the exclusive enjoyment of this wealth-creating 
power? Why should not government itself partici- 
pate in it, or take it to itself? it has done so. By 
the issue of bills of credit or assignats, it has, under 
the pressure of war and foreign invasion, absorbed all 
the labor and property of the community for public 
uses. 

There is no difference in principle between bills 
not redeemable in specie issued by the government 
for circulation as currency, and similar bills issued 
in the same way by corporations or by individuals, 
except that government may have the power to make 
them a forced legal tender. Nor is it material, if 
they be not actually redeemable in specie, whether 
they be issued on faith and credit only, like the com- 
mon promissory notes of individuals, or whether they 
be nominally secured by the pledge of lands or effects 
set apart for their redemption. In either case such 
bills constitute an act of borrowing, not an emission of 

In both cases, the course of things is the 
same, whether they be issued on public or private 
responsibility. They continue to have currency as 


necessity, men voluntarily receive them. But under 
the most favorable circumstances possible, and when 
such bills are issued upon the highest conceivable 
credit, and though governments inculcate, and com- 
munities believe, that the bills are equal in value to 
coin, still they speedily begin to undergo a gradual 
depreciation, indicated in the rise of the comparalive 
price of the preeious metals. And in general, of all 
such issues, the fate is the same, a gradual deprecia- 
tion in value to a greater or less extent, sometimes ab- 
solutely to nothing, having the effect to impose and levy 
tax on the community, to abstract from it property 
or labor without compensation, nearly to the total 
amount of such depred¢iation. 

There have been, and may once more be, occa- 
sions imposing upon government the indispensable 
necessity of resorting to such means of obtaining re- 
sources as the only possible ones to maintain its in- 
dependence or existence. In such cases, government, 
representing the political unity, and wielding the 
physical force of the nation, has the right to take the 
property or labor of jndividuals for the salvation of 
all. And the question of the form of taxation in 
which this shali be done, whether by the forced 
course of a paper currency or otherwise, may be re- 
duced to a mere probiem of expediency or practica- 
bility. But in every such operation the premises aye 
a case of overwhelming public necessity. 

But there can be no such considerations to justify 
governments in allowing private individuals or cor- 

rations to issue irredeemable bills ta circulate as mo- 
ney, and thus to extort a tax from the community, for 
the purposes af mere private gain. It is conceded that 
individuals ought not to adulterate the cojn, or falsify 
its denomination; for which reason the coin is placed 
under the safeguard of the public authority. The 


money, so long as lrom:ignorance, inadvertence, or 


‘standard and matecial.of payment 


ney, which seems to afford all but irresistible temp- 
tation to the cupidity of individuals and of govern- 
ments. 
rency, of whatever description, and wheresoever it 
originates, which does not undertake to be redeema- 
ble in coin. 

And the position is not less true in principle of that 
other form of paper currency, which professes to be 
redeemable in coin on presentation, which is intend- 
ed so to be, but for which the coia is not actually 
kept on hand, in the confidence that a certain quan- 
tity of the paper will be held suspended in cireula- 
tion by the wants of the community, as in the case 
of the bills of what are commonly called specie pay- 
ing banks. The persons issuing this may err in judg- 
ment as to the capacity of the market to hold it in 
circulation; a temporary and unnatural capacity of 
the market, in this respect, may be suddenly follow- 
ed by aconstriction of it which they could not fore- 
see in season; or they may in the pursuit of gain, ex- 
tend their circulation by artificial means to the cer- 
tain prejudice of the community. The true and 
efficient check to this excess of issues, whether the 
excess be wilful or accidental, is the rigorous en- 
forcement of payment of the bills in erin, at all ba-- 
zards, and by the full power of the government. 


Without this, the evils of a paper currency are 
greater than its benefits. Forone of the advantages 
of metallic money is its comparative stability and va- 
lue, it having a natural price, measured by the cost 
of production. But paper currency has no intrinsic 
value: it is susceptible of illimitable augmentation 
in quantity: and the amount of it, which may be 
held in circulation at a given moment, depends, in 
part, and the hopes and expectations of men, and the 
extent of business which they may thus be prompted 
to undertake. Hence the injurious fluctuations, to 
which a paper currency is subject. Perpetual re- 
deemability in coin is at once the check to, and the 
partial remedy for, this disease of a paper circula- 
tion. 

For.be it still remembered that, in the opinion of 
the best and most experienced writers, the issue of a 
paper currency is not the creation of money; and 
it is most -perfect when no more than equal in 
amount in a given country to what the currency of 
ps country would be if it consisted only of gold and 
silver. 

Governments have generally seen that the faeulty 
of :issuing a paper to circulate as money, should not 
be conceded: to persons engaged in the business of 
trade; for if it were, issuing bills at discretion, they 
might engross directly an indefinite amount of the 


property of the community. Accordingly the privi- : 


lege has usually been granted only to persons or com- 

auies engaged in the business of lending money. 

ut the persons constituting the company, or con- 
trolling its affairs, may themselves be borrowers; and 
then the restriction becomes a nugatory one; for in 
that case theycreate a currency to use it in trade 
themselves; which is not the least frequent cause of 
excessive bank issues, and has lead to the opinion, 
entertained now by many, that inasmuch as the busi- 
ness of. trading and of issuing a paper currency 
should be separated, for the same reason that of 
lending money, and of issuing a paper currency 
ought not to be entrusted to the same hands. 

Jn case, however, the government itself be a bor- 
rower, and does not choose to issue a paper of its 
own to circulate as money, it may, and often does at- 
tain the same end by the establishment of a bank of 
issues, for the very purpose of arranging its debts or 
anticipating its revenues. Hence the origin, m many 
cases, of tlre direct association between governments 
and banks. 

So that in all communities, and in every form in 
which earrency exists, whether as coined money or 
as a paper representative of it, and whether this be 
issued by banks or by public authority directly, the 
question of the currency of the coyntry and that of 
its fiscal affairs are inseparable facts. 

And next to taxation itself, the question of the ma- 
terial in which taxes shall be levied, whether in 
kind ov an equivalent, and if so, whether in coin'or 
not, is‘ the most important of all. The question of 
the place and agent of deposite or transmission, is 
one of convenience, security, or use; that of the 
is one of the sub- 
stance of the thing. , eo 

These general results, applicable to all systems of 


reason is greater for subjecting the issues of paper finance, are derived from the common experience of 


currency to 
the possible evil is greater, and the nature of the ef- 
fect on private rights and interests is in both cases 
substantially the same. 7 “3 

In addition to which, of all these diverse forms cf 


paper currency not- redeemable in specie on demand, such lngislative ang, almiatralive 
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public aathority; because the extent of 


Europe and America. In the United States the ap- 

plication of them depends on the peculiar form and 
organization of our government, 

Our political institutions are the work of compact 

and eonsent., To the federal government belongs all 

power, and such 
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This is apparent in regard to all paper cur- | * 


the state government an issue of bills of credit with 
which to defray the charges of the state, instead of 
i 
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only, as the constitution defines; all functions of go- 


vernment not therehy granted to the union, remain- 
ing to the separate states or to the people thereof, 
and the states themselves possessing many of the sub- 
stantive powers of political sovereignty. 

Among the substantive powers of political sove- 
reignty exercised (whether rightfully or not) by each 
of the states, is that of authorising and regulating, 
by means of chartered instruments of their own, the 
issue of oank paper to circulate as currency. 

The faculty of issuing paper to circulate as cur- 
rency is no more a necessary incident of the faculty 
to receive money in deposite, and to loan it in the 
discount of notes and purchase of bills, than it is a 
necessary incident of the faculty to buy and sell mer- 
chandise. .A bank having authority to issue bills, af- 
ter pes bills with (that is, loaning out) the 
whole of its capital, proceeds to purchase other bills 
with its own promises lo pay. Thus it does more bu- 
siness than if rigidly confined to its capital it could, 
and makes an interest on its own credit or promises, 
as well as on its capital. The real operation would 
be the same if a merchant had the same authority. 
Yet, by the practice in the United States, (not so ge- 
nerally in other countries), the two faculties of Joan- 
ing money and of issuing a currency are conjoined 
in the banks of the states. 

It may well be doubted whether the bills so issued 
by the banks of the states, and constituting a curren- 
cy,are not bills of credit within the meaning of the 
prohibition of the constitution. 

Historically, it is demonstrable that the expression 
‘bills of credit” applied, in all the period anterior to 
the adoption of the constitution, to these bills of 
banks. There were two forms of bills of credit, re- 
cognised in legislation, speech, and writing, namely, 
“government bills of credit” and “bank bills of cre- 
dit.” | 

It seems difficult to conceive how these two species 
of the same generic thing came to be considered so 
far different as that one should be constitutional and 
the other not. To be a legal tender is not of the es- 
sence of either; that is, each had been issued exten- 
sively without being decfared a legal tender; and in 
allother respects they are in effect and mischief the 
same; tending in the same way to excess, alike usurp- 
ing the place of money, producing the same disor- 
ders in the currency, and having the same deleterious 
influence over the relations of labor and property. 

And it would seem to be a strange anomaly of the 
fundamental law, or, if not anomaly, then oversight, 
to provide that a state shall not issue bills of credit 
by the instrumentality of a legal person called its 
“treasurer,” bnt may by means of a legal person 
called its ‘‘bank;” in other words, that it cannot, and 
yet that it can, be the derivative source of the issue 
of hills of credit. 

Nor does it vary the principle, to enact that the 
bank shall consist in part, or in whole, of incorpo- 
rated private stock. This appears by the practical 
fact of the times. Most of the banks in the United 
States, south of New York, have ceased to pay their 
bills in cash, a large partof them having failed to 
make any effective redemption for the space of more 
than four years. Their bills are an irredeemable 
paper currency. And their continued irredecmabilt- 
ty bas been legalized by state legislatures, in many 
instances, as the means of procuring to the use of 


levying taxes on. the inhabitants for that purpose. 
The state cannot issue bills of credit by its treasurer; 
but it can and does by its banks; which is one great 
cause of the existing disorders in the currency of the 
United States. 

Thus,ef the sovereign function to make, issue, 
and regulate money, (or its substitute) the state go- 
vernments (whether by usurpation or constitutional 
ly is immaterial to the result) pcssass a part in com- 
mon with the federal government. 


And this is the radical difficulty in the whole mat- 
ter of the currency. For if the states have the 
power so to issue bank bills of eredit, then the fede- 
ral government cannot (by any direct legislation) 
prevent their issue, and of course cannot (by any 
direct legislation) apply a cure to the inherent chron- 
ic disease of the paper circulation of the U. States. 
Whether it may administer any indirect remedy will 
be seen hereafter. 

It isaf the power and duty of the federal rn 
ment, in the first place,to provide for itself a safe 
and suitable fiscal agent to receive, keep, and die- 
burse:the public moneys. This it does under the tax 
power and athers of the constitution. 

The federal. government has, in the second place, 
under mere than one clause of the constitution, cer 
tain powers to exert and duties to discharge concern- 
ing the curreney of the United States. 

‘ian what way shall congress exercise these power 
tand discharge these duties? 
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If the duty of the federal government consisted 
only in doing what is absolutely necessary for itself in 
a fiscal poiut of view, and stopped there, the question 
might be more easily answered. But, in the opinion 
of the committee, the federal government should con- 
sider, not only what is for the convenience of itself, 
but also, incidentally, what is for the convenience 
and welfare of the people of the United States. 

In the first place, then, what cannot and what can 
the federal governmeut at this time do, to remedy 
and relieve the currency difficulties of the United 
States? 

It cannot assume and pay that great mass of indi- 
vidual indebtedness of the people of the United States, 
which now weighs them down, and is one primary 
evil of their present condition; debts contracted when 
the currency was excessive, for things having a fac- 
titiously large or wholly unreal value, and the pos- 
session of which hy the debtor, owing to their pre- 
sent depreciated value, affords to him no adequate 


means of payment. What alone congress can direct- | 


ly do in this respect it has done, by the passage of a 
bankrupt Jaw, which, whether rightful or not in its 
provisions, yet enables the insolvent debtor to settle 
these debts with such means of payment as he pos- 
sesses. For the rest, and so far as this indebtedness 
is a general evil affecting the whole country, ‘there- 
in the patient must minister to himself.” The reme- 
dy, and the only remedy, is industry, economy, and 
peice and a return to proper principles of trade; 

y means of which and with the immense and various 
productive resources of the country, and the produc- 
tive energy of its people, with no extrancous cause 
of war or the like to waste and exhaust them, the 
speedy return to our accustomed prosperity is as cer- 
tain as any thing in human affairs can be. 


Tt cannot, by any direct legislation, prevent unwise 
extension of credit in time or amount, overtrading, 
speculation, the excessive importation and consump- 
tion of forcign luxuries, and the consequent. excess of 
imports over exports, and displacements of coin to 
pay forcign balances, What alone it can do in this 
pa te besides itself setting an example of integrity 
and frugality in its own affairs, is to regulate its own 
system of taxation and finance so as at any rate not 
to injure the domestic production of the country, and 
if it may, incidentally to foster it impartially in all its 
forms, and do equal justice to the rights and interests 
alike of all parts of the union. 

It cannot assume and pay the debts which the in- 
dividual states have contracted on their own account. 
All that in this relation it can assume to do it has 
(whether rightfully or not) done, by ceding to the 
states the annual nett proceeds of the public Jands.— 
For the rest, the people of the United States, who 
are also the people of the states, have the remedy for 
this ewil in their own hands by the better regulation 
of thei r own finances, and the imposition of taxes to 
Pay the interest of their public debts. 

t cannot command and compel the state legisla 
tures Lo cease to authorise the suspension of cash 
ayments by their banks, nor prevent those banks 
rom issuing bills of credit to accommodate the pre- 
sent wants and postpone the final pay day of indivi- 
dual debtors or the states. It cannot, by its own 
direct act, retire from circulation their depreciated 
bills, the currency of which is the greatest evil of 
the times. But it can act on the subject matter by 
the refusal to reccive or use any thing but coin or 
equivalent paper in its own dealings, and if it receive 
bank bills, by exacting payment of them at frequent 
specified periuds. And in the opinion of many, who 
are conversant with the subject, and whose experi- 
ence and judgment are entitled to consideration, it 
can, to some degree, remedy the disorders of the cur- 
rency, by applying to iseal oF artificial persons the 
same laws for the immediate distribution of their as- 
sets aud discharge of their debts, which apply to na- 
tural persons, . l 
It cannot give to the country a paper currency in 


vate stockholders; for the constitutional opirions of 
the president, and of a considerable part of the mem- 
bers of the two houses, and of the people at large, 
constitute at prescnt an insuperable impediment to 
the incorporation of a national bank; and if it could 
be incorporated, it would be impossible, and if possi- 
ble, would aggravate rather than lighten existing 
evils, to collect the stock of such an institution. It 
can, however, provide a natiorfal paper currency of 
adequate quantity, and of better quality, by other 
means. . 

Ít cannot cqualize the exchanges throughout the 
country, so long as the currency of most parts of it 


and stages of depreciation, and the business of buying 
and selling is transacted in one part of the country 
by means of specie values, and in another by paper 
values. Most of the existing rate of exchan a 
tween different parts of the country is not the differ- 


the bills of an incorporated joint stock bank of pri-; 


: Cy O | the government's 
consists of irredeemable bank bills in various degrecs ! 
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ence in price between legal coin in one place and le- 
gal coin in ahother, or of the cost of transporting it 
to settle balances, but the difference between the 
price of the coin currency and of the paper currency 
at the same place. This congress cannot prevent.— 
But it may provide a safe and economical medium of 
exchanges, correspondent to the true value of ex- 
change as regulated by the course of business, ac- 
cording to supply and demand, ina specie medium of 
payment. 


It cannot, by any act of its own whatever, proceed 
immediately to fill the channels of commerce with a 
paper currency equal in rate of value to gold and 
silver, neither by means of a national bank nor by 
any other instrumentality whatever. For the same 
reason that, in the market of a depreciatec ag a cur- 
rency, coin cannot be kept in circulation, but be- 
comes at once an article of merchandise, and is 
bought up as such, and disappears, just so will it al- 
ways be with a specie value paper currency along- 
side of a depreciated paper currency. Until state 
governments cease to authorise or sanction the issue 
of irredeemable bank paper in a given community, 
thatcommaunity cannot have any better currency. But 
the federal government can adopt the means to fur- 
nish a paper currency of par value, to be ready to 
take the place of the depreciated paper currency, so 
soon as that shall be driven or withdrawn from cir- 
culation by the direct action of the state govern- 
ments, or by the indirect action of the federal go- 
vernment. 
| What, then, shall congress dè What ought it do? 

To reach the answer to these questions, let us con- 
sider the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
plans heretofore used in the fiscal business of the 
treasury. 

Leaving out of the case all debatable constitutional 
questions involved in it, and regarding it asa practi- 
cal matter only, the considerations alledged in favor 
of a national bank are— 

l. lts convenience in the collection, safe keeping 
and disbursement of the revenue. 

2. Its utility (to a certain degrec) as an agent of 
exchange. 

3. Its being the means of furnishing a paper cur- 
rency to circulate in all parts of the United States. 

4. [ts instrumentality, by the periodical settlement 
of balances, in regulating the paper currency of the 
states. 

5. Its being the means of utilizing the public de- 
posites hy discounting on them. 

On the other hand, the practical objections to it 
are, in substance— 

1. The peril to the public welfare of taking from 
the government itself, appointed by the people and 
responsible to them, all this vast power over the 
public funds and the currency and exchanges, and 
placing it for a long period of years in the hands of a 
private corporation, and of bank directors, having in- 
terests of their own, and irresponsible and inaccessi- 
ble to the people themselves. 

2. The chances of mismanagement and corruption 
on the part of such a corporation, in the ratio of its 
power. 

3. The possibility that it may itself make exces- 
sive issues, or suspend payments ib specie, and, 1n- 
stead of aiding to regulate the currency of the states, 
become itself the great cause of derangement. 

4. That itis no part of the proper business of the 
federal government to carry on ( 
ly) the business of discounting notes or bills, or oth- 
erwise lending money, or to furnish funds to be so 
lent. 

Concerning the adoption of the state banks as the 
fiscal agents and depositories of the federal govern- 
ment, the main consideration for it is 

That, if there be no national bank, it is necessary 
to employ the banks of the states, unless the govern- 
ment choose to diseard all bank agency: 

And the main considerations against it are— 

1. That the federal government ought not to be 
dependent on the legislation of the state governments 
for the means of conducting the business of the trea- 
sury. 


cess of issues, and to suspension of specie payments. 


‘3. The difficulty of giving a national unity of ac- | mil the resy 
focal in ' ported. They believe this measure to contain the 
| elements of usefulness and public good; and, as such, 


| 


tion to institutions which are essentially 
their nature and uses, and in their currency. 
4. The liability of the system to political abuse. 
The system of an independent treasury is recom- 
mended— 
‘]. Because of its independence of all agency not 
,and especially because in 
of banks. 
2. Because it 
usc only. sa a 
3. Because, by the use of coin only in the dealings 
of the treasury, it tends to bring back the country to 
the money etandard of the constitution. 


holds the public funds for the public 


—-_ — - 


ependent | 


matter; th 
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And it is opposed— 

1. Because, by the exclusive use of coin, it rejects 
the time-saving and fabor-saving instrumentality of 
paper, which, so it be of specie value, is in many rc- 
spects preferable in use to coin. 

2. Because, it locks up the public funds from all 
employment, either directly or as the basis of paper 
issues. 

3. Because, under it, the U. States has no paper 
currency of national circulation. 

4. Because it separates the government from the 
people, and disavows all incidental duty towards the 
latter in the business of the treasury. 


Which of these three systems is the cheapest and 
safest, that is, involves the least expense and loss 
to the treasury, is no otherwise important than as 
it may be a question of charge on the revenue; and 
which of them is most convenient, in a fiscal point 
of view, is a matter of no interest except to the go- 
vernment. 


The committee do not believe that the wit of man 
can devise any scheme of finance which will satisfy 
every mind, or which shall combine the whole of the 
advantages and shun the whole of the disadvantages 
of the different plans, on which, at successive periods, 
the government has hitherto acted. All human in- 
stitutions are mixed of yood and evil. It is ourduty, 
if we cannot do all the good we would, to attempt at 
least to do all we can. And the committee are of 
oninion that many of the advantages of the different 
systems heretofore adopted and successively rejected 
by the government, are to be found, and many of 
the disadvantages are not found, in the plan of a 
board of exchequer recommended by the president, 
and which, with sundry modifications, they report to 
the house. 

In common with a bank of the United States, the 
exchequer provides ari secures— 

1. A safe and cunvenient agency for the custody 
and management of the public funds. 

2. A useful agent of exchanges and collections. 

3. A national paper currency. 

4. The regulation of the bank paper currency of 
the states, by receiving it in payment of public dues, 
and presenting it for redemption at short intervals of 
time. 

5. The utilization of the public deposites and of the 
specie funds of individuals, by rendering them the basis 
of a national paper circulation. 

6. The bestowment incidentally to the business 
of the treasury, and within the letter of the con- 
stitution, of benefits on the people of the U. States. 


In common with the independent treasury— 

1. It does not entrust the control of the public 
funds or of the currency to an irresponsible private 
corporation. 

2. It does not Joan out the public money to indivi- 
duals. 

3. It makes and can make no excessive issues, and 
cannot suspend cash payments. For every paper eagle 
on the wing, it has a gold eagle in hand. 

4. It is independent of all banks. 

5. Jt conducts the business of the treasury without 
the necessity of recurring for aid to the creatures of 
the legislation of the states. 

6. By the use either of coin only, or of paper al- 
ways equivalent to coin, it follows the true spirit of 
the constitution in the maintenance of the legal mo- 


irectly or indirect- | ney standard. 


7. It is at a times within the contro} of congress 
to repeal or amend it at pleasure. 


The president of the United States, in presenting 
this plan to congress, has obeyed the injunction of 
the constitution, which requires him to recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he has fully redeemed the 
engagements in this respect which he had previously 
made to congress; and thus he has faithfully discharg- 
ed his whole duty to the constitution and the union. 
The committee, while animated by the highest re- 
spect for his views, have yet deemed it due to him, 
to themsclves, to the occasion, and to the country, 
to give to those views a free and unbiassed examina- 


2. The perpetual liability of the state banks to ex- ‘tion. They have done so; and in so doing, they have 


also discharged their duty. They respectfully sub- 
t to the house in the bill herewith re- 


they recommend it to the house. But thcy feel no 
| pride of opinion concerning it; and, if in error, the 
ure ready to follow the lead of better lights, if better 
there be, from other quarters; being anxious only to 
ininister to the welfare of the people whom they re- 
Jt remains now for congress to act in the 
e country demands that in some way we 
shall act; and the times appeal to us to act with de- 
cision, with moderation, with impartiality, with inde- 
pendence. Long enough, the question of the nation- 
Mal finances has been the sport of passion and the 


; present. 
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battle-ery of party. 


but at any rate some settled 
the federal 
solicitous only for thin 


States. l 
Mr. Cushing then read the bill, as follows: 


À BILL AMENDATORY. OF THE SEVERAL ACTS FSTAB- 


LISHING THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
f of America in congress assembled, 
That there shall be, and hereby is, created and es- 
tablished in the treasury department at the seat of 


of the United States 


government of the United States, a board to be called 


the exchequer board of the United States, to be com- 


pred of the secretary of the treasury for the time 
emg, and the treasurer of the United States for the 
time being, and one commissioner, to be appointed 

y the president of the United States, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate; the said commission- 
er to be appointed for four years, and neither he nor 
the treasurer of the United States shall be removed 
from office, except for physical disability, incompe- 
tency, or neglect or violation of duty; and, jn ease 
of any such removal, it shall be the duty of the pre- 
sident to lay the reasons thereof before the se- 
nate; and the said commissioner shall receive an 
annual salary of three thousand dollars; and the 
aa of the treasury shall preside over the 


Sec. 2. And be it Surther enacted, That said board 


-Z -nhn 
H-k awancies or offices in the United Ste.tes, 
not exceeding ten in the whole; and oneof said nagen- 
cies or offices shall be established at the city of Bos- 
ton, in the state of Massachusetts, oné at the city of 
New York, in the state of New York, one at the city 
of Philadelphia, in the state of Pennsylvania, one at 
the city of Charicston, in the state of South Carolina, 
and one at the city of New Orleans, in the state of 
Louisiana, and one or more Pf all the other five 
agencies or offices, if necessary for the public ser- 
vice, may be established, from time to time, at such 
other place or places as said board may deem expe- 
dient; and it may change the location thereof at in- 
tervals of twelve months, as the public service may 
require for the transfer of safe keeping and disburse- 


ment of public money. 

- 3. And be it 
board there shall be a principal clerk with a salary 
of dollars per annum, and a register with a sa- 
lary of ——dollars per annum; and for each agency 
or office of said board, to be established as aforesaid, 


there shall be one superintendent with a salary of 


—— dollars per annum, and a register with a salary 
of 
such agency or office require it, a clerk for each su- 
perintendent with a salary of dollars per an- 


num, and a clerk for each register with a salary of 


= qe 


dollars per annum; and the said superintendent 


and register shall be appointed by the president of 


the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate; and the secretary of the treasur 
shall have rower to appoint said clerks; and the sai 


Superintendents and registers shall be appointed for | 
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Foremost of all things, the 
country, in order to recover itself, needs repose and 
order for its material iaterest, and a scttled purpose 
in that respect (what it shal! be is of less moment, 
urpose) on the part of 
overnment. If, careless of names and 
» aiming beyond all inter- 
mediate objects to the visible mark of the practica- 
ble and attainable good—if congress shall in its wis- 
dom concur at length in some equitable adjustment 
of the currency question, it cannot fail to deserve and 
secure the lasting gratitude of the people of the U. 


rther enacted, That for the said | where issued; they shall be 


dollars per annum, and if the business of 


paying dividends and interest thereon under the di- 
rections of the secretary of the treasury: and shall 
render to the treasurer of the United States all ne- 
cessary facilities for transferring and disbursing the 
public funds as shall be required by him; and shall 
perform ail the duties uf pension agents, under the 
regulations prescribed by the secretary of war; and 
shall render and: perform all other duties and ser- 
vices in relation to the collecting, keeping, and dis- 
bursing of the public funds, as shall be prescribed by 
law, or by the secretary of the treasury. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the exchequer at the seat of government, 
and its several agencies, to receive on private depo- 
site gold or silver coin or bullion, the property of in- 
dividuals, to be held as in other cases of deposite 
made by individuals for convenience and security, 
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' the United States, shall be made in gold or silver 
coin, or, with consent of the publie creditor, in trea- 
Sury notes, or certificates of depusite to public cre- 
ditors as hereinbefore provided, and in no other me- 
dium of payment whatever. And all dues to the 
United States, or any officer or department thereof, 
my be paid in gold or silver coin, in certificates 
of deposite issued under this act, in treasury notes, 
or in the notes of banks which shall be immediate] 

convertible into specie at the place where received: 
And the board of exchequer at the seat of govern- 
ment, and each of jts agencies, shall settle weekly 
or oftener with all banks in their neighborhood whose 
paper they may have received, and pay or collect, as 
the case may be, all balances between it and said 
banks; and no individual shall be allowed at any time, 
as debtor to the exchequer, or any of its agencies, in 


and to issne certificates of such deposite having been | account. 


made; but the amount so deposited shall never ex- 
ceed in the whole ten millions of dollars, unless 
otherwise provided by law, to be received on deposite 
as may be apportioned by the board among its seve. 
ral agencies according to the extent of their busi- 
ness respectively. . 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the said 
board and its agencies or officers are hereby autho- 
rised and directed, in all cases where the public cre- 
ditors may prefer the same, to issue to them certifi- 
cates of deposite for the amount or Amounts of debts 
due to them hy the United States; but the amount of 
said certificates to ba issued to said public creditors 
shall not exceed the sum of ten millions of dollars 
issued and outstanding at any one time, unless other- 
wise provided by law. And it shall be the duty of 
the said board of exchequer and each of its several 
agencies at all times so to limit the amount of certi- 
ficates so issued that its gold and silver on hand shall 
be equal to the amount thereof oulstanding. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the proper 
officer of the mint at Philadelphia and of the branch 
mints at New Orleans, in the state of Louisiana, 
Dahlonega, in the state of Georgia, and Charlotte, 


in the state of North Carolina, respectively, instead 
of the receipts now by them given, shall have power 


to issue like certificates of deposite to individuals or 


to the government for the amount of all deposites of 
bullion or foreign coin of gold and silver made in 
said mint or its branches for the purpose of coinage, 
under sych regulations and checks for the security 
thereof as the secretary of the treasury. shall pre- 
scribe. | 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all the said 
certificates of deposite shall be redeemable on nre- 


J . 
receivable everywhere 


in payment of the publie dues; no premium shall be 
demanded for issuing the same; and they shall be is- 
sued in such denominations not less than five nor 
more than one hundred dollars, as the depositor or 
public creditor may desire; and the secretary of the 
treasury shall cause to be prepared and signed certi- 
ficates as aforesaid, in such form ashe shall pre- 
scribe, to be signed by the treasurer of the United 
States, and countersigned by the commissioner of ex- 
chequer. And the amount of all such certificates of 
deposite, public or private, outstanding at the end of 
every quarter shall, so soon thereafter as the same 
may be ascertained, be published-by the secretary of 
the treasury. | 

Sec. 9. «Ind be it further enacted, That the said 
board of exchequer may draw bills or drafts on any 


four years, and may be removed by the president of of its agencies, and may authorise any agency to 


the United States for physical disability, or incompe- 
tency, or neglect, of violation of duty; but in all 
cases of removal, the reasons therefor shall be laid 
before the senate of the United States. And the se- 


draw bills or drafts on the board or any other agen- 


cy, and may sell, and authorise its ageneies to sel), 


such bills or drafts for a premium not exceeding the 
fair cost of remitting spccie to the place of payment, 


cretary of the treasury shall have P in case it| and in no case to exceed two per centum on the 


shall be found necessary at any of th i 
appoint temporary clerks, not exceeding ten in the 
whole, for the transaction of the business of said 


board and its agencies, subject to the supervision of 
congress, with salaries at a pate not exceeding —— 


dollars per annum. 


Sec. 4. And beit further enacled, That the exche-! 
quer and its officers shall be the general agents of the 
government of the United States for receiving, safe- 
keeping, and disbursing the public moneys, and trans- 
ferring and transmitting the same, under the direc- 
tion of the sccretary of the treasury; and all public 
moneys received from whatever sources, shall, under 
the same direction, be paid into the said exchequer 
or jts agencies, or to the order of the treasurer of 


'. sentation at the office. arenes miut, or branch mint 


the agencies, to | amount of such bill or draft: Provided, That no bill 


or draft shall be so sold except fur cash paid in funds 
receivable in payment of public dues, as hereinafter 
prescribed. : 
Sec. 10. 2nd be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for said hoard of exchequer, and each of its 
agencies, when ordered or required so to do by the 


, secretary of the treasury, to purchase domestic or 


á 


forcign bills of exchange, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting the public funds of the Premni te pay 
its cveditors, or for public use, and for no other pur- 

ose whatever. And it shall not be lawful for the 
board of exchequer, or any agency, to purchase or 


sell any bill or draft drawn by or upon any member 


or officer thereof, or in which such member or offi- 


the United States. And the sald board of exehequer’ cer shall be inany way interested, nor to receive any 


and itsseveral agencics shal] pay all warrants, drafts, 


or orders made thereon by the treasurer of the U. 


States, aad by all disbursing officers and agents of 
the government having authority to make such drafts ' 
or orders. And the said exchequer and its officers 


shall perform the duties of commissioners of loans 


in receiving subscriptions, transferring stock, and 


deposite of any money belonging to any such officer 


-or member; and no bill shall be purchased, or draft 


sold at any agency, without the assent of two of its 
members. 


| See. 11. And be it further enacted, That all pay- 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That no agen- 


may enact, receive any other depcsites than those 
of the United States, or make or sell drafis, or pur- 
chase bills other than such as shall be necessary in 
the collection, transfer and disbursement of the pub- 


Sec, 13. And be it further enacted, That the said 
board shall have power to provide regulations for the 
government of the agencies aforesaid, the transac- 
tion of their business, and the rendering accounts of 
all-their proceedings; and, in such regulations, they 
shall so assign and arrange the duties of the superin- 
tendents, registers and clerks herein provided, as that 
the said superintendents and registers shall be checks 
upon each other; and, for that purpose, they shall 
require that the accounts and proceedings of each 
shall be entered by them, or by their respective clerks 
aforesaid, in separate and proper books; and the said 
board shall require of all the principal officers em- 
ployed in such agencies bonds to the United States 
for such an amount, and in such form, as the secre- 
tary of the treasury shall prescribe for the faithful 
performance of their duties, to be renewed annually, 
or oftener, if the secretary of the treasury shall ree 
quire. And full and exact acconats of the proceed- 
ings of the board and its several agencies shall be 
furnished to the secretary of the treasury, as often 
as he may prescribe; and it shall be the duty of the 
said secretary to Jay abstracts of the same before 
congress, at the commencement of each annual ses- 
sion, vith an account of all regulations made for the 
government of said agencies, and to furnish full and 
particular accounts and statements of the transactions 
of the board-and its agencies when required by con- 

Tess. 
‘ Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the board of 
exchequer and its several agencies shall keep separate 
and distinct sets of books, for the purpose of entering 
and recording in one sct all transactions respect- 
ing the collection, keeping, disbursing of the public 
revenné, and transmitting the public moneys from 
place to place for the service of the government, and 
in another all transactions and accounts arising from 
dealings in exchange and other transactions not on 

overnment account. And all profits aceruing from 
dealing in exchange on individual aecount shall be 
applied, in the first place, to pay all salaries and com- 
pensations, and to defray all expenses incurred under 
the authority of this act, and the residue thereof shall , 
be placed semi-annually to the credit of the treasurer 
of the United States. , DE: 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That if it shall 
at any time be necessary to bring suit on any bill of 
exchange or other debt or liability arising out of any 
transactions under the provisions of this act, such 
suit may be brought in the name of the U. States, in 
any circuit court of the United States or any state 
court having competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 16. ePnl be it further enacted, That the neces- 
sary rooms and vaults for the safe keeping of the pub- 


lic moneys, and for the transaction of the business of | 


the board of exchequer and its azencics, shall be pro- 
vided by the treasury department at the city of Wash- 
ington, and in the custom houscs, mint, branch mints, 
and other public buildings belonging to the U. States, 
so far as the same can be furnished without detri- 
ment to the public service; and, when the same can- 
not be so furnished, the said board may provide others. 


Sec. 17. Jnd be it further enected, That the gross 
amount of public moneys of the United States, by 
whomsoever it may be received or kept, and were- 
ever it may be placed or transferred, shall be deem- 
ed and considered in the treasury of the U. Stotes to 


the credit of the treasurer of the United States; and, 


no part of the same shall, as heretofore, be taken to 
pay any expenses whatever in collecting or receiving 
the same before it is brought into the treasury; but 
the said gross amount shall be accounted for, and all 


. s -i o i , ; ivi he same 
ments made by the said board of exchequer, and any | the said expenses of collecting and receiving t 
of its agencies or offices, or any debatai officer of | shall. be appropriated by law out of the treasury, as 


amaai 
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in other cases of appropriation: Provided, That no- | === 


thing herein contained shall be construed to prevent 
the transfer of public moacys from one place, or of- 
fice, or officer to another; nor to repeal or modify 
any of the provisions of law relative to the post office 
department. 

Sec. 18. And be u further enacted, That if any mem- 
ber of the exchequer hoard, or any officer or clerk 
employed in its business, or any of ils agencies, or 
any collecting, receiving or disbursing officer or agent 
of the United States whatever, in any manner con- 
cerned in the collection, safe-keeping, transfer or dis- 
bursement of the public moneys of the United States, 
shall convert to his own use in any way, or shall use 
by way of investment in any kind or property or mer- 
chandise, or shall loan, with or without interest, any 
money or security deposited with or belonging to the 
said board or any of its agencies, or belonging to any 
other person or persons dealing or depositing with 
the said board or any agency, or shall so convert to 
his own use, appropriate or loan any money or secu- 
rity belonging to the United States, or shall make any 
‘discount or exchange of funds other than an exchange 
for gold and silver, or shall make payments on ac- 
count of the public service in any currency other 
than that furnished him and legalized by this act; 
every such transaction of such person is hereby de- 
clared to be felony, and, on conviction thereof before 
any court of the United States of competent jurisdic- 
tion, every such officer or agent of the United States, 
and all the persons participating in such acts, shall 
be sentenced to imprisonment fora term not less than 
one year nor more than seven years, and to a fine 
equal to twice the amount or value of the property so 
embezzled. l 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That if any offi- 
cer or member of the board af exchequer, or of any 
of its agencies established under the provisions of 
this act, or of the mint, or any of its branches, shall 
give or sign a false certificate of a deposite having 
been made with any agency, mint, or branch mint, or 
shall issue or deliver any certificate, draft or bill of 
exchange without having received the full value 
thereof, and caused the receipt of the same to be dul 
entered in the books of said agency, mint or brane 
mint, or shall be guilty of any other wilful malprac- 
tice by which any responsibility of the said agency or 
of the board of exchequer, or of the United States, 
shall be improperly created or increased, he shall be 
deemed guilty of felony, and on conviction thereof in 
any court of the U. States of competent jurisdiction, 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment for a term not 
less than one year nor more than seven years, and to 
a fine equal to the amount of the false certificate so 
given, or of the bill or draft so issued or delivered, or 
to the amount of the responsibility so created or in- 
creased. : i 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall falsely make, forge or counterfeit, or cause 
ar procure to be falsely made, forged or counterfeit- 
ed, or willingly aid and assist in falsely making, forg- 
ing or counterfeiting any certificate in imitation of, 
or purporting to be, a certificate of deposite afore- 
said, or shall falsely alter, or cause or procure to be 
falsely altered, or willingly aid or assist in falsely al- 
tering any certificate of deposit issued as aforesaid 
or shal} pass, utter or publish, or attempt to pass, 
utter or publish as true any falsely altered certificate 
of.deposit issued as aforesaid, knowing the same to 
be falsely altered, every such person shal] be deemed 
and adjudged guilty of felony, and being thereof con- 
victed by due course of law, shall be sentenced to be 
imprisoned and kept to hard labor fora period not 
Iess than one ycar nor more than seven years, and be 
fined in a sum not exceeding five thousand dollars. 

See. 21. Ind be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall make or engrave, or causc or procure to be 
made or engraved, or shall have in his possession or 
custody,-any metallic plate, engraved after the simi- 
litude of any plate from which any certificates issued 
as aforesaid shall have been printed, with intent to 
use such plate, or to cause or suffer the same to be 
used in forging or counterfeiting any of the certifi- 
catcs issued as aforesaid, or shall have in his custody 
and possession any blank certificate or certificates en- 
graved and printed after the similitude of any certifi- 
cate issued as aforesaid, with intent to use such blanks, 
or cause or suffer the same to be used in forging or 
counterfeiting any of the certificates issued as afore- 
said; or shall have in his custody or possession any 

aper adapted to the making of certificates, and simi- 


shall have been issued, with intent to use such paper, 
ar cause or suffer the same to be used in forging or 
counterfeiting any of the certificates issued as afore- 
said, every such person, being thereot convicted, by 
due course of law, shall be sentenced to be imprison- 


eq, and kept to hard labor for a term not less than: 


one year nor more than seven years, and fined ina 
sum: nat exceeding five thousand dollars. 


ice to the paper upon which any such certificates. 
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QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SATURDAY, FES. 5. 
[Concluded froin page 395.) 

Mr. dams commenced by commenting on what 
he considered the “extraordinary” course of the edi- 
tors of the Intelligencer in declining to publish his 
remarks unless authenticated by himself. Is this 
justice to myself? Is it yustice to the public. Sir, Ido 
not wish to look into motives, but I say that a state 
of things exists in this city, whenever a discussion 
like this occurs, bearing directly or remotely on the 
subject of abolition, which is itself among the strong- 
est of demonstrations that congress ought to sit where 
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Maks that this paper from Judge Jay mav now he 
j read. 

' (The cierk here read a paper from Wes. Jay vpne 
dicating the opinions of his father Jehn Jay, irom the 
tenor they are made to assume on the subject of sla- 
very, in a biography of him published in the 137th 
vol. of Harper’s district school library, written by 
Mr. James Renwick, professor of chemistry in Co- 
| Jumbia college, and varied from the correct memoirs 
originally written by Win. Jay in a mode to accom- 
modate them more to southern feelings}. 

Mr. Adams resumed. Here is a case of the wilful 
falsification of the published life of one of the most 
illustrious patriots of the revolution, by the expurga- 
tion from its pages of that which is called offensive 


no slavery exists. I say that the press here is under | Matter, being offensive to the feelings of the south.— 
an influence which ought not to prevail, especially ‘Under this same influence, the printers even of 
where a criminal prosecution is going on against a | 8Chool-books have acted. They have published up- 


member of this house. 

In the first place, there has existed a rooted pre- 
judice against mefor years past, in consequence of 
the conrse I felt it my duty to pursue in defence of 
the right of petition. Witness the letter which I 
read to the house some days ayo, threatening my life 
if [ did not abstain from my “villainous course.” Sir, 
it is a slavery prejudice; it isa prejudice entertained 
by all slaveholders, who conceive that I am engaged 
in doing injury to their interests. These galleries 
are every day filled with persons of that very descrip- 
tion. And this state of the prevailing sentiment I 
hold to be altogether unsuited to the grave and so- 
lemn nature of a public trial, which ought to be im- 
partially conducted. 


wards of a hundred volumes of books for the use of 
schools, which books have been confessedly ex purzat- 
ed of all those original portions and passages which 
it was supposed by the publisher would be deemed 
offensive at the south. This I charge as being the 
‘effect of this course of organized and disciplined vio- 
lation of the post office department. It results in a 
suppression of the freedom of the press and in the 
actual falsification of the truth. I say that it fur- 
nishes one of the strongest proofs of a great combi- 
nation and conspiracy of the whole southern portion 
of this union to extend the law of slavery through 
the free states. 


But all this 1s not to be reported. Oh no. Tie 
Intelligencer goes to the south, and it must be expur- 


I say, in the next place, that the public press in! gated of all I have now read, and of all that I said 


this District is under the same influence—an influ- 


yesterday. It must be expurgated of the exposure 


ence both positive and negative—positive in the vitu- | which I then made of a conspiracy against me in a 
peration and utter misrepresentation of one press committce of this house, and it is to be expurgated of 
against me, and negative in the refusal of the other, all that I now say, and all l can hereafler say, in my 
to do me justice. And the press is further under j defence, because, forsooth, the reporters of the Na- 
other influences from the organized suppression at į tional Intelligencer have not thought proper to report 
the south of all sorts of publications in anywise con- , what I said. And now this house and the nation are 
nected with the subject of abolition. The editors of | warned that henceforth the editors will publish no re- 
newspapers here know full well that if they send, for pore of my defence but such as shall be authenticated 
instance, to the city of Charleston, any thing which | by myself. Under these circumstances, Jam unwilling 
a committee of incendiaries there may choose to ' now to proceed further, and I therefore propose a 
think infected with abolition sentiments—a commit- | postponement of the residue of my defence until an- 
tee which, contrary to the constitution and in defi- | swers shall have been received from the calls which 
ance of the right of their fellow citizens and of the , this house has, at my instance, made on the president 
freedom of the press, seize upon and pillage the pub- | and two of his heads of departments, for documents 
lic mails, and burn, without scruple, whatsoever |; which I deem necessary and essential to my defence, 
they are pleased to consider as tainted with abolition: | and until time shall have been afforded for such pre- 
these editors, I say, know full well that if they send ' paration as shall enable me to furnish an authentic 
any such matter in their reports to that quarter, they į report of my defence. 

do it at their peril. And this consideration operates | I therefore now move that the further consideration 
not’ only here, but in the large cities of the union, | of this subject be postponed until answers to those 
whern papers are published which have large num- | calls shall have been received. 

bers of subscribers at the south. Sore three or four| 1 will propose next Thursday week. 

years ago, there was a meeting held in the city of | Mr. T. F. Marshall said. I think this is the sixth 
Charleston, South Carolina, assuming a control over ' day during which the attention of this house has been 
the operations of the post office, and assuining the occupied by what that gentleman calls his defence. 
right of pilfering from the post office all papers | He has been as long in getting through a portion of 
which did not suit their own views; which meeting | that defence as was occupied in the creation of the 


appointed a committee to seize upon and burn all do- | world, which took, I think, just six days— [a laugh] 


cuments, coming to that city through the mails, 
which they might please to consider as being, in any 
degree, tainted with abolition. I have the printed 
proceedings of that meeting herc, and should be glad 
to have them read at the clerk’s table. 

[A very long extract from the proceedings of such 
a meeting was here read by the clerk, and thenstate- 
ments of the fulfilment of their resolutions. There 
were also read the correspondence of Amos Kendall 
then postmaster general with J. D. Townes chairman 
of a meeting of the citizens of Petersburg, Va. in 
Aug. 1835, and also a letter from Mr. Kendall of 
date Aug. 1835, to S. L. Gouverneur, postmaster at 
N. York, after which, 

Mr. Adams resumed. Ihave been induced to call 
for the reading of these documents in order to show 
the influence of the views, arbitrary and discretion- 
ary, of a department of this government, under no 
other Jaw or pretence of law than necessity—the ty- 
rant’s law. Here is an officer of the United States 
government who unequivocally admits that retaining 
papers in the post office without distribution is con- 
trary to law, who expressly says that he does not and 
will not authorise it, and yet tells the postmaster who 
had applied to him for direetions in the case that he 
must act in the matter upon his own discretion. | 
denounce it as a violation of the freedom of the press, 
as a violation of the sacred character of the post of- 
fice, and of the rizhts and liberties of all the free 
people of the United States. Itis but one of a nu- 
merous class of. facts which I intend to adduce as 
proof that there is a regularly organized system on 
the part of the south, not merely to sustain their own 
institutions, but to spread the law of slavery through 
the free portion of this union. 

As another illustration of this assumption of tyran- 
nical powor over the press and over the port office, I 


—and yet it must appear on the most cursory view 
of this proceeding that there are buttwo questions of 
fact and one question of law to be settled. Has a 
‘petition been presented here praying this house to 
| take steps to dissolve the union? Did the member 
| from Massachusetts present such a petition? And on 
| these two facts does there arise a contempt of this 
t house? This comprises the whole matter. Now, as 
‘to the facts, they are both in the knowledge of the 
house. What, then, does the gentleman propose? — 
He proposes to get certain information from the ex- 
| ecutive departments, which, in connexion with what 
ihe has already advanced, shall enable him to make 
out a justification both for his constituents and for 
himself. He has already apprized us that the south- 
ern portion of this union meditate the introduction of 
isiavery into the free states of the north: he hus al- 
ready announced, in his argument, that the south 
wish for a war with Great Britain, for the purpose of 
reviving the African slave trade: he has warned the 
people of the north that the south are endeavoring to 
repeal the habeas corpus and the trial by jury: he 
has announced further to this house and to the world, 
he being at the time chairman of the cominittee of 
i this house on foreign relations, and announced it in 
the presence of a British nobleman, who was a lis- 
tener to the debate, that Great Britain is in the right 
in maintaining her right to search American vessels, 
he has defended the claim of Great Britain on that 
subject, to the condemnation of his own government. 
ae Adams. No, sir; I deny it.] 

have already referred to the report of the gen- 
tleman’s speech; I heard every word of that speech. 
The report of it isin the paners, and the gentleman 
here denies that he took any such ground. Now it 
does not happen that the report of that speech is two- 
fold. There is one report of it in the Intelligenecr 
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and another in the Globe. Between these two re-|to granting the postponement now asked for. He 
ports thore are discrepancies quite sufineat to show theaned the hense would refuse it, and that all further 
that there has seen nothiag hke collusioa on tie part efp action on the resolutions, either of the gentleman 


those who made them respectively. The language is 
often diflerent, but the substance is the same; and the de- 
claration of the gentleman that he introduced the peti- 
tion which has given rise to this proceeding for the pur- 
pose of alarm, is precisely the same in both the reports. 

Now what is the question? It is on a motion to 
postpone the further consideration of the subject, in 
order to give him time to make out his case. He 
says that he 1s charged by me with subornation of 
perjury and of high treason; that we are sitting as 
a court to try him on that charge; and, if he is con- 
demned, the consequence is, I suppose, to be death. 
I will now say nothing on’that; but, í ask, what 
change can it make on the question before us if the 
gentleman shall succeed in proving all he has under- 
taken to prove? Congress has no more right to act 
on such a prayer, and he has no more right to bring 
such a prayer before it, if the alleged case be true, 
than if it be false. 

But these things, when obtained, are to go before 
the country, and a new issue is to be made not spring- 
ing from the recurd. Bitter, bitter appeals are tu be 
made to northern prejudice. Every feeling of hosti- 
lity to the south is to be keptalive, and stimulated and 
irritated by agitation, and the question is to be taken 
as on abolition. It iz to be made on the point whe- 
ther a case of grievance has been made out sufficient 
to warrant a dissolution of the government, and on 
that question the whole floodgates of angry declama- 
tion are to be opened wide upon the peace of the 
country. ‘The gentleman himself is to be allowed two 
weeks to gather strength, and then he is to pour out all 
those treasures of wrath and fury which have been ac- 
cumulating in his own bosom on an issue which he is 
trying to make, and which is not before this houre. 

{ have carefully marked the various changes, the 
successive phases which the gentleman's defence has 
assumed in the course of the six days through which 
it has continued. One day we were entertained dur- 
ing almost the whole time by the gentleman’s biogra- 
phy, by anecdotes of the emperor Alexander and 
Caulaincourt, and Napoleon and the British indem- 
nities, and fourth of July speeches, and these were 
relicd on as a defence for presenting a memorial to 
break up the union; being, I suppose, so many proofs 
of his attachment to that which his constituents ask 
us to destroy. But the next day, emboldened by the 
course which the sympathy of this house for the gen- 
tleman’s years and standing induced it to pursue to- 
wards him, the gentleman goes back on his old 
ground. He is no longer the devoted, the enthusias- 
tic unionist, but he returns to the point and endea- 
vors to prove the most deadly desizns on the part of 
the south, and asks us to enable him to get docu- 
ments to produce that alarm which he from the first 
avowed it to be his object to excite. Is this house 
prepared to aid in such a design? I ask northern 
gentlemen here whether they are ready to strengthen 
the hands of the gentleman from Massachusetts in 
such an endeavor? Will they connect the abolition- 
ists of the north with the tremendous proposition to 
dissolve this union? I have already declared that I 
offered my resolutions as a test of the attachment of 
this house to the union of these states. The gentleman 
was not always so ready to ask to consume the time 
of this house. Oh, no! there was a period during 
these transactions in which he was the tenderest 
man alive in his regard for the time of the people. 
Now he asks for a delay of two weeks that he may 
gather materials for a further defence, which is to 
consume the Lord knows how much morc of the 
time of this house. I do trust that, for the sake of 
obtaining matter not only entirely irrelevant, but 
deeply mischievous, the house will consent to no 
such thing. 


Mr. Arnold said that he had from the very begin- 
ning voted in favor of laying this whole subject on the 
table. le had some experience, from what he had 
witnessed in past times in this house, and from the 
ettect of such proceedings on the country. He had 
seen many such questions raised here, and had seen 
them all end in smoke and fury. This had induced 
him to be in favor of getting md of the subject as fast 
as oa He knew that the country was suffering, 
and that the house was disgraced in the eyes of the 
country. He concurred with the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) that there were wild fana- 
tics to be found at the south as well as the north, and 
that this house ought not to lend its countenance to 
either. Believing, as he did, that the time asked for 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts might be got 
by adopting the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Summers) to refer the whole subject 
to a sclect committce, he hoped that course would 
be adopted. It would afford gentlemen on both sides 
an opportunity to escape from a dilemma which he 
believed was agreeable to neither. He wai opposed | 


from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) or the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Gilmer ) would be superceded by adopt- 
inz the amendment of the other gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Summers) to send the whole matter toa 
sclect committee. Under this impression he would 
now move the previous question. 

Mr. Adams requested the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Arnold ) to withdraw that motion. 

The speaker (addressing Mr. rnold) inquired if 
he withdrew the motion for the previous question? 

Mr. .drnold said that, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts withdrew his motion to postpone, he (Mr. 
A.) could not, of course, insist on the motion for the 
previous question. 

Mr. Adams withdrew the motion to postpone. 

Mr. Adams resumed. When I made my proposi- 
tion to postpone, I was under the impression that it 
would meet with no opposition in any quarter. I did 
not make the motion from any desire to postpone my 
own rights, nor did I suppose that there was any man, 
not even the author of the resolution, in which he so 
tenderly informed me that [ might consider it mercy 
in the house that I was not expelled, and in which he 
charged me with the crimes of high treason and su- 
bornation of perjury—that even he would evince that 
rabid thirst for the conviction of his victim, by which 
it now appears that he is actuated. 

This gentleman, with the alternation of the member 
from Accomac and the gentleman from Albemarle, 
(for they speak by turns), is determined to resist and 
oppose every thing that I can say in my defence. He 
now complains that I have occupicd six days of the 
time of this house. Well, sir, if I have, he and his 
two auxiliaries—I will say his two accomplices—have 
occupied among them six days in their vituperations. 
Surely a man at the bar of the house, and under trial 
before it, may be entitled to at least as much time as 
this combination and accumulation of three of the 
most influential members of the house against him. 
I] shall want more time, for it is impossible I should 
finish to-day; and I appeal to the sense of justice in 
this house, not to close this procedure before they 
suffer me to get those items of evidence which the 
house, by its own vote, has declared me entitled to. 
I claim more time, especially if each individual of this 
triumvirate is to reply to every part of my defence, 
and they are to use their combined influence to preci- 
pitate this house into a decision. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, in the argument he 
-has just submitted to the house, has totally misrepre- 
sented me. He has argued as if, in my defence, J 
had favored and countenanced the objects of this pe- 
tition; as if, in presenting it, I had not expressly dis- 
claimed all concurrence in the prayer of the petition- 
ers. My open disclaimer made here at the time is 
of no use as regards him. He persists in charging 
me with what I explicitly contradicted by the ver 
terms in which I presented the memorial. I say this 
to impartial men. No such person can ever be 
brought to conclude that I am or have been in favor 
of the petition. Such an assumption is false in rela- 
tion to any petition which a geutleman may present. 
Even if he says not a word azainst the prayer it may 
contain, it is not to be inferred that he is himself in 
favor of the object of that prayer; but in my case 
there was an open diclaimer; I expressly declared 
myself opposed to the prayer of the petititioners, and 
said that I presented it only out of my regard to the 
rizht of the people to petition here for a redress of 
grievances. 


But has the gentleman responded to my call to show 
his Law fora proposition which goes to reverse the 
relations established by the constitution, so that the 
constituent shall be responsible to his representative, 
and the representative shall have the power of de- 
claring him gui.ty of high treason and subornation of 
perjury for sending a petition to this house? Where, 
I ask, does he get his law for this? The right of pe- 
tition is expressly gnaranticd by the constitution, 
without any such limitation as is attempted to be im- 
posed upon it here. 1 ask, where are the rights of a 
constituent if the house is to proceed on the princi- 
ples laid down by that gentleman? It is the quintes- 
seuce of tyranny—vof a tyranny not equalled by Cali- 
gula—a tyranny of which Nero nover was guilty.— 
One of those celebrated tyrants of antiquity was 
charged with writing his laws in such small charac- 
ters, and banging them up so high above the reach of 


the people, that they could not be read; but he never 


undertook to punish the violation of a law that never 
was made. No. But the gentleman erects this 
house into a tribunal before which its constituents are 
to be tried for high treason and subornation of per- 
jury for exercising their right of petition. His doc- 
trine makes the representative the judge, instead of 
the constituent. That is the first law of the kind ever 
heard of. . According to the report of Mr. Elmore, 
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in the Cilley case. that is the law which the house 
would have made had they adopted the report of the 
majority of the committee in that case. It reverses 
every principle of the constitution. Where, I ask 
arain, does the gentleman get his right to do this 
Where is his law for charging a constitu-nt with high 
crimes and misdemeanors for exercising the constitu- 
tional right of petition? Where in Jaw is one such 
word to be found? 

But if the house do assume such a power—if a 
claim such an authority in this case—they assume it 
in reference to every petition presented here. ‘They 
assert a discretionary power in this house to punish a 
constituent for presenting any petition. If you can 
punish him for presenting a petition peaceably to 
dissolve this union, then you can punish for the pre- 
sentation of every abolition petition. If the alleged 
right shall ever once be exercised, that will come 
next. Every member here who presents an aboli- 
tion petition will be told he has incurred the censure 
of this house; and, if so, how can a constituent ever 
bring an abolition petition before this house? Jf they 
offer you a petition to recognise the independence of 
the republic of Hayti, they will be told this is an 
abolition petition—its presentation is a criminal 
thing; itis an act of treason. Why? Because it is 
possible some Quashipompo may come here as a pub- 
lic minister; and that would be high treason, accord- 
ing to the gentleman from Kentucky. I have called 
on the gentleman again and again for his law. He 
cannot show any. And I say he falsifies my pur- 
poses by assuming that Fam in favor of the object 
of the petition. 

The gentleman from Kentucky supposes there ts 
some inconsistency in my course, if, after being 
borne down by the whole weight of the eloquence of 
the gentleman himself, and his coadjutors from Ac- 
comac and from Albemarle, and of the extensive 
conspiracy against me in this house and out of it, 
I offered to dismiss the whole subject without de- 
fending myself, and now, after that offer has been re- 
fused, I insist upon occupying sufficient time to make 
good my defence. Yask him what sort of reasoning 
is this? But the gentleman goes a great way fur- 
ther. He assumes that, even admitting the truth of 
all the positions [ take, there is a conspiracy in the 
south to destroy the right of petition—to destroy the 
right of habeas corpus—to destroy the right of trial 
by jury—to destroy the freedom of the press—to 
violate the sacred trust of the post office—to get up 
a war with Great Britain on false pretences, but 
really for the protection of the slave trade;—even, 
if all this is true, still it is high treason and suborna- 
tion of perjury in the- people, if they are suffered to 
come to this house and say that their suffering un- 
der this state of things is so intolerable that, in their 
opinion, a dissolution of the union is better than its 
continuance and increase. f putit to the reasoning 
power of every gentleman in this house, if the con- 
clusion is not far from being a correct one. If all 
this oppression is really endured by the pzople, how 
can the gentleman say they have no right to come 
here and petition for redress? The people, I admit, 
may have mistaken thcir own power and the power 
of this house as to the means of redress. But will 
this house constitute itself a criminal court, and say 
that whoever presents such a petition is guilty of 
high treason and of subornation of perjury, and that 
the man who presents it is guilty of a contempt of. 
this house? Is there a man here, besides the author 
of these resolutions, who will draw such a conclu- 
sion? J appeal to the Declaration of Independence. 
There IJ tind a very ditferent doctrine. ‘The doctrine 
that when oppression is felt, it is the right not only, 
but the sacred duty of the people to destroy the go- 
vernment which inflicts it upon them. It was on 
that very principle that the declaration itself waa is- 
sued. It enumerates the various oppressions under 
which the colonies were laboring, and it says that 
they constitute a case where the people have a right 
to overturn the government. 


The gentleman from Kentucky tells us that even 
if all the oppressions I undertake to prove be 
true, still it is high treason to make a movement 
towards overturning the government. I hold myself 
at liberty not only to claim for the people of the free 
states a right to present the grievances under which 
they suffer, but to take up the whole subject of sla- 
very in all its parts; to consider whether it is a bless- 
ing or a curse. Andif I shall argue that it is a 
curse, I hold in my hand and claim to read a parallel 
which will show the opinions of at least one man 
on‘that subject. The pamphict contains a compari- 
son between the progress of the two states of New 
York and Virginia under the two systetns of slavery 
and of free labor. It shows that under the effects of 
slavery, Virginia has declined in property, prosperi- 
ty, and population; while, on the contrary, N. fork 
has risen from being the third or fourth state to be 
the most powerful and prosperoue in the union, while 
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riods and says: 
“Statesman may differ about policy, or the means; Mr. Marshall here put some query to Mr. Adams, 
to be employed in the promotion of public good, | whether he had quoted from that pamphlet as prov- 
but surely they ought to be agreed as to what pros- oe (Mr. M.) to be an abolitionist? 
perity means. I think that there can be no dispute r. dams replied, no, sir; but as proving that you 
that New York ıs a greater, a richer, a more thriv- | had been charged with abolitionism in your own state, 
ing, prosperous, and powerful state than Virginia. | and as being, as I supposed, ready to turn on me with 
What has occasioned this difference? We have al- | the fury of atiger, in order tosalisfy your constituents 


-ready seen that, as to advantages merely physical,as|in Kentucky that no such charge could now rest 


to all the- original elements of grandeur, wealth, and | upon your name. 
power, Virginia was unsurpassed. Has accident or| Mr. Marshall made a reply, audible to the repor- 
misfortune operated in this case? Has a despotic go- | ter. . 
vernment bowed the spirit and cramped the effortsof| Mr. Adams. I meant no personal attack upon the 
Virginia? Has she suffered under the desolations of | gentleman. I read with the highest commendation 
war,or the scourge of pestilence? Over this fair | passages from a pamphlet which he himself put into 
land a balmy atmosphere and purest skies smile | my hands. I did not consider it as in any sense con- 
health and cheerfulness. Healing fountains of mine- | fidential. 
ral and medicinal waters burst from her mountains. | Mr. Marshall. Nor I; not at all; I knew my man. 
“The most delicious baths, the most salubrious| Mr, Adams. I do not know what he means by 
springs, tempt from every land the pilgrims of afflic- | that: if he thought he knew his man. * * # # 
tion and disease. “With war she has nothing to do. | [Here the rest was partially lost to the reporter—it 
Against its dangers, its horrors, or its burdens, she | was, he believes, something about knowing him bet- 
has no provision to make. Her government and | ter before these proceedings were ended.] 
people are not charged with the care or expenses in-} Mr. Murshall. I knew that the gentleman respect- 
cident to defence. The broad shield of the union is | ed nobody. j 
spread before her. The potent arm of that govern-| Mr. dams. Ah! the gentleman is touched, is he? 
ment, which combines the strength and revenues of | He makes a personal matter where I intended none. 
twenty-six states, and wields the whole for the pro- | These are glorious sentiments: would to God I had 


tection of each, is pledged to maintain her rightsand | powers of eloquence equal tu the utterance of such 
her safety against all the world. There is but one | langnage. 


cause, commensurate with the effects produced. The T hold that it is no perjury, that it is no high trea- 
clog which has stayed the march of her people, the | 30n; but the exercise of a sacred right to offer such 
incubus which has weighed down her enterprise, | a petition; and that it is as false in morals as it is in- 
strangled her commerce, kept sealed her exhaustless | human to fasten that charge on men who, under the 
fountains of mineral wealth, and paralyzed her arts, | countenance of such declarations as 1 have here quot- 
manufactures, and improvements, is NEGRO SLAVERY. | ed, come and ask of this house a redress of grie- 
This is the cancer which has corroded her revenues, | vances. I undertake to prove that the consequences 
laid waste her lowlands, banished her citizens, and | in the free states from this “curse,” justify them in 
swallowed up her productions. This is the magazine | such a course. And if they do mistake their remedy, 
the least approach to which fills her with terror. | this government should not turn them away, and 
This is the slumbering volcano which will bear no | charge them with high treason and subornation of 
handling. The smallest breath to fan, the slightest perjury; but ought to take it up—to weigh the con- 
threat to stir its sleeping but unextinguished fires, | siderations which are so eloquently set forth in the 
drives her to madness. Oh! well might she curse the | pamphlet I have quoted; these should be considered. 
tyrant who planted this dark plague-spot upon her : If they have mistaken their remedy, the house should 
virgin bosom!” do as the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) 

Mr. dams was called to order by Mr. Saunders, | told us he was ready to do, admit the facts, and tell 
who submitted to the speaker that the reading of ar- | these men that their grievances are not to be reme- 
ticles in opposition to, or in support of the right of | died by a dissolution of the union; that there are 
slavery, or of the conduct of the abolitionists, was | other remedies within their power, cither by obtain- 
not pertinent to the question. ing an amendment of the constitution, or in some 

) 


The speaker said that the proposition to commit toa | other constitutional mode: and that, although congress 
select committee was offered as an entire substitute | cannot grant the prayer of their petition, they will 


for the resolution and amendment, and that thus the | take upon themselves to remove, so far as they can, 
whole merits of the subject-matter to which they | their just causes of complaint. 


had reference were laid open, and by yeas 97, noes} These sentiments in the pamphlet from which I 
26, the house affirmed the decision of the speaker. | have read, are the sentiments of the great patriots 
Mr. -#dams continucd. That is irrelevant, is it? | and fathers of the revolution—of Washington, of 
But did the petition! presented call for the abolition | Jefferson, of Madison, of Monroe. They were the 
of that inexpressible curee? No—it asked no such | sentiments of Mr. Jefferson throughout his whole 
thing. The petitioners ask that the oppressions they | life. He proclaimed them in the Declaration of In- 
suffer from that curse, and from the attempts of a | dependence; he had proclaimed them before in the 
majority here to establish and confirm that ‘‘plague- | jegislature of his own state; he had even proposed 
spot on the virgin bosom” of the state of Virginia, | in that legislature the abolition of slavery. And these 
should be considered by this house, and that the | continued to be his sentiments down to the last day 
house will determine whether they shall continue | of his life. I will not read the eloquent passage so 
bound not only by the curse as it now stands, but by | often quoted from his Notes of Virginia—a passage 
all that oppression which those who sustain it are | in which he declared that he trembled at the thought 
obliged to exercise over the rest of this union. of the consequences of an insurrection of the slaves, 
And now who is the author of these glorious sen- | and admitted that in such a contest “the Almighty 
timentsi—of these words of fire? Can you imagine a | had not one attribute which could take sides with 
man who, after he had exposed himself in bis native | the master.” I refer those who charge me with 
state by the production to the world of such a pamph-| crime to the letter itself. In one short passage of 
let as this, to the charge of being an abolitionist,|the memoirs of his own life, written towards its 
aud had transferred himself to anuther theatre where | close, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, and 
he no longer held that language, should rise on this | shortly before his death, in giving an account of 
fluor and charge another with high treason and su-| his movements in favor of a revision of the laws of 
bornation of perjury for language infinitely weak- | Virginia, he speaks of a bill proposed by him to be 
er? [say, can you imagine a inan who, finding him- | introduced for the abolition of slavery: and he there 
self involved in the odious and horrible charge of | says—at the close cf life—with eternity perhaps be- 
abolitionism for avowing the noble sentiments which | fore his cyes: l 
are embodied in this pamphlet, and who supposed he | ‘The bill on the subject of slaves wasa mere di- 
might somewhat restore the broken reputation under | gest of the existing liws respecting them, without 
which he labored in his own part of the country for | any intimation of a plan for a future and general 
uttering these words of glory, turning like a tiger on | emancipation. It was thought better that this should 
another man with charges equally false with those | be kept back, and attempted only by way of amend- 
under which he had himself suffered, and thinking | ment, whenever the bill should be brought on. The 
that thereby he may again be restored as an ortho- | principles of the amendment, however, were agreed 
dox believer in the slavery creed in his own native | on; that is to say, the freedom of all born after a 
state? certain day, and deportation at a properage. But it 
[n the outline of the defence which I propose to was found that the public mind would not yet bear 
make, I enumerated, in general terms, a series of op- | the proposition, ner will it bear it even this day. 
pressions, foreign and domestic, which the free peo- | Yet the day is not distant when it must bear and 
ple in the part of the union I come from suilcr from | adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more 
that ‘plague-spot” of which this pamphlet so elo- certainly written in the book of fate than that these 
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vernment.” 

Yes, sir, and he adds, “the day is not far distant 
when this must be done, or worse will follow.” 
These were among the last words of Jetlerson; and 
l ask what worse than this was there in the memorial 
I presented, and which so deeply affected the sensi- 
bility of the gentleman from Kentucky, that he 
charged me with high treason and subornation of 
perjury for introducing any thing that even squinted 
towards such a thing? [say it was no crime to pre- 
sent such a petition here. And I hope my colleague, 
(Mr. Cushing), from whose immediate constituents 
this petition came, will vindicate himself and them 
from the charge here put forth against both. I say 
it was nocrime. It was only the exercise of a rizht, al- 
though they who exercised it may have mistaken their 
remedy. f believe their complalnts to be just; and 
I hold that this house, instead of turning them out of 
doors, and charging them with crimes, is bound to 
consider their petition, and to return them an answer 
which will contribute to the removal of their grie- 
vances, and reconcile them to the continuance ot 
the union, which, under a state of irritated feeling, 
they may have, for a moment, been ready to depart 
from. 


Sir, the dissolution of the union! high treason! 
subornation of perjury! Why, sir, what is the whole 
volume of the proceedings of South Carolina for the 
last ten years? What are the two resolutions in the 
pamphlet from which the gentleman from that state 
(Mr. Rhett) read to us on this floor? Was that gen- 
Ueman ever charged with high treason for having 
prepared such resolutions to be offered here? Was 
he charged with the commission of perjury in his 
own person? If there be any foundation for the 
charges now made against me, then the gentleman 
from South Carolina is guilty of actual perjury in 
his own person; for he, like the rest of us, hus sworn 
to support the constitution. Sir, dissolution of the 
union! high treason! subornation of perjury! Why, 
sir, it is but a few days since one of the gentlemen 
froin Virginia (Mr. Bolts) rose in his place and de- 
clared that one of the high officers of the govern 
ment—the secretary of the navy department—was 
of opinion that it is high time the union should be 
dissolved, and that he was infavorof it. The mem- 
ber from Accomac rose instantly and denied it, and 
then wrote to that high dignitary, calling upon him 
for his own disclaimer of such a charge; but he 
showed much the same sort of courtesy to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia as the gentleman from Ken 
tucky has shown to me. The high diguitary, it seems 
is far above any association with the member fror 
Richmond. Oh yes! he is very far superior to him 
so much so, that he calls upon the public to disavow 
that any conversation could have been supposed tu 
pass between them. He moves ina higher sphere 
[A laugh.] A member of this house, placed here b; 
constituents as respectable as can be found in thi 
country—the man of forty-seven thousand—was | 
character far too low ever to be found in converss 
tion at all with so elevated adignitary! (Laughter, 
But does he deny that he entertained the opinia 
charged upon hiu? Oh, no; he admits it all. Ba 
then it was on conditions! and qualifications! Yẹ 
and what were they? After asserting the high sup 
riority of his persona] dignity over a mere comme 
meinber of congress—I say a common member—by 
I might have said, and all here will bear me out | 
saying, a very distinguished member of congress; bi 
the dignitary was very far above him—his associati 
lay ina higher region, [a Taugh,] perhaps above t 
clouds—perhaps in them. [Loud laughter.] A 
stating this, he gocs on to say: 

“I will not pretend to say what Mr. Botts e 
‘prove,’ hut I assert, in the most direct and unqua 
fied manner, that he cannot prove the truth or 
charge against me, by any witness who is himself 
man of truth. I understand that charge to be tha 
am, or have been, the ‘advocate of an immediate d 
solution of the union, without qualifications or et 
ditions. T have never, at any time during my M 
entertained any such opinion or feeling. On the 
trary, I have on all occasions advocated union uf 
the true principles of the constitution, and hy 
sought to recommend my own principles, upon! 
ground that they were conservative of the con 
tion and the union. This is well known to you, 
with you I have had conversations ‘for hours’ u 
this very subject. You say correctly that I 
‘printed and published my opinions under ala 
every form of address, essay, painphlet and book;"} 
if any thing can be found in any of these publicati 
to justify the charge of Mr. Bolts, | will surreg 
the point.” 

Now we shall see hereafter whether he ob 
renders the point” or not, Mr, A. further read 
follows: ; l J 
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“I think it almost certain, although I cannot recall 
any partictiar occasion on which it orenrred, that | 
hive expresse a decided preference for a dissolution 
ol the Union over the establishment of systems of 

olicy which I regarded as fatal to all true liberty. 

avow the same opinion now. I would sooner sce 
the union dissolved than witness the success of this 
very abolition movement; I would sooner see it dis- 
solved than witness the establishment of a consoli- 
dated government, with all power and right in the 
hands of an uncontrolled an irresponsible majority; 
I would sooner see it dissolved than witness the es- 
tablishment of any principles which violate its true 
character and defeat its legitimate objects. These 
opinions I am very certain that 1 have often express- 
ed, and I shall often express them hereafter. But 
that I am, or ever have been, a disunionist, in any 
other sense than is here expressed, is utterly un- 
truc.” 


oppressions they suffer come within the very condi- 

tion on which the honorable secretary says he should 

prefer a dissolution of the union. To be sure they 

would not be the same. The secretary says he would | 
sooner witness a dissolution of the union “than wit- 
ness the success of this very abolition movement.” — 
What does he mean? I Suppose the Haverhill peti- 
tion is the “abolition movement.” Jf so, what is its 
“successi” That must be, its reception by this house. 
Not the grant of what it prays for—but only that it 
shall be received. And does this high dignitary—the 
secretary of the navy department—mean to say that 
he should prefer a dissolution of the union to the re- 
ception of this petition by this house? Perhaps the 
member from Accomac or the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky may be of that opinion. But suppose he is not, 
what does it mean? What is the “abolition move- 
mept,” as before you now? Suppose it is the aboli- 
tion of slavery in this District of Columbia—and per- 
haps the abolition of the slave trade—the recognition 
of the black republic of Hayti, and the reception of 
Quashipompo as a foreign minister—does the seere- | 


tary say he would prefer to this the dissolution of the | 
union? Does the gentleman from Kentucky say that; 
I do not ask the member from Accomac—but I ask, | 
does the gentleman from Albemarle, who offered the | by themselves or their cou 


first of these resolutions against me? Does he mean j 


to say that if a petition which has been reccived by | 
the house, and referred to a standing committee or presented their petition. 
this house, and on which a report is expected, shall | 


be granted—and in consequence our commerce with | 


Hayti shall be doubled and quadrupled, and the 


claims of our citizens on that government on pondra, say that he has no right to bring sucha charge 


now, on the simple condition of our acknowledgment 
of Haytien Independence) shall be allowed and paid, 
this will be such a “success of the present abolition 


movement” that he will instantly go fur a dissolution | 


of the union? Or does it mean more? | charge on 
the secretary’s answer indefinite language: there is an 
evasion of the qnestion: he may stretch the terms he 
has used, or may contract them, when it comes to an 
explanation. Jt is not a fair, open, honest-hearted 
answer to the question put to him, “are you or are 
not for a dissolution of the union?” 


Again: He says he should prefer a dissolution of 
the union to the establishment of “a consolidated go- 
vernment.” And what is “a consolidated govern- 
ment” Many say that this government is now a 
consolidated government. ‘They are vague terms.— 
They have no specific meaning. And is the secreta- 
ry to escape by a vague qualification like this? But 
he should prefer a dissolution of the union to the es- 
tablishment of principles “which violate its true cha- 
racter, or its legitimate objects.” And again, [ ask, 
what are they? Most assuredly to this secretary they 
are one thing, and to you, Mr. Speaker, they are 
another. What is the “true character” of the go- 
vernmen? Whatare its “legitimate objects?” Here 
is a wide range for every member of this house to 
judge for himself, Tf one man has a right to say 
What they are, another man has the same right, un- 
der the same common instrument—the constitution, 
On this ground, every man in this housc, as soon as, 
in his opinion, the true and legitimate Purposes of 
this government are violated, may take Steps to dis- 
solve the union. Here, in this house, is a body of 
us, who think that a protective tariff is among the 
‘‘lezitimate objects” of this federal government; and 
not ouly so, but that its establishment is one of the 
most sacred duties of congress. We hold that the 
constitution is extended over this wide empire for 
the protection of all our great interests—for the pro- 
ection, if you please, of the interests of slavery, I 
lo not deny that: T admit it, For the protection of- 
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: right to clarge them, for the exercise of their fran- 
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the people against the Indian tribes: and my Consti- 
tuenta have paid by the million for such protection. 
We tha this government was cstablished for the 
protection of commerce, of navigation, of agricul- 
ture, of manufactures; and that if you pnt out of that 
protection any one class of our citizens, you do, in 
fact, dissolve the union, ipso facto. Thatis my creed, 
so help me God! Is that the creed of either of the 
gentlemen before me from Alabama, (Mr. Houston 
and Mr. Payne?) I trow not. The may think it is 
for the purpose of the slave trade, African or Ameri- 
can; but I say it is for the protection of slavery in the 
states where slavery exists. Yes: I admit that the 
government is for that, and I am willing, to the ex- 
tent of the constitution, to carry that protection into 
execution. But I will not, under color of doing this, 
go for the protection of the slave trade, or for de- 
poving the people of the habeas corpus, or of the trial 
y jury, or of the freedom of the press. I am not 


That is a difference of opinion. It is a fair subject 
for discussion in this house, for mutual compromise, 
for friendly consultation, and mutual accommodation 
after proper discussion had. . 


Now I will merely take the platform laid down to 
us by the honorable secretary of the navy of his pur- 
poses, wishes, and opinions, as expressed in private 
and in public, and claim the benefit of them for these 
petitioners. I will take his ground, and say that these 
petitioners are entitled to do thesame. Ibelieve the 
grounds are mistaken by them and by him. I have 
no faith in the doctrine. I hold that the secretary is 
more responsible to his country for the avowals he 
has made in that letter, than these petitioners are 
for the language used in their petition. I claim for 
them the benefit of these o inions, as I doof the 
pamphlet quoted to us here by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett.) I insist, I demand that 
this house shall not assume tq be the accusers and 
the judges of my constituents as well as of myself.— 
They have no authority over them. They have no 


chises as freemen, with high treason and subornation 
of perjury. Me the house has in its power, but not 
my constituents; and I say it is insolent presumption 
in any portion of this house to arrogate to itself this 
Supervision over the constituent body. Isay further, 
that, if this charge is to be referred to a select.com- 
mittee, I demand that these petitioners shall be heard 
before that committee; or, if itis to be sent toa court 
of justice, that they shall be heard before that court, 
nsel, and with all the bene- 
fit of witnesses and of the attendance of all who be- 
fore this house charge me with any offence in having 
The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky contends that no charge of treason or of subor- 
nation of perjury is made against me, because, in his 
resolutions, he directs that charge against them; bnt I 


against me before they shall have first been proved 
guilty before the courts of the country. 


At this point Mr. Adams gave way for a motion by 
r. Botts to adjourn; which motion prevailing, the 
house thereupon adjourned. 


This debate was not further carried on; the house 
having, at the next day’s sitting, disposed of the 
question by laying the whole subject on the table. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Fesrvary 16. The president laid before the hody 
a communication from the department of state in re- 
lation to the sixth census, distribution of the copies 
printed, &c. _ 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and appropriately referred: 

By Mr. Buchanen; from citizens of Warren county, 
Pennsylvania, in relation to the treaty with the Sene- 
ca Indians. 
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Mr. Barroto’s resolution hitherto submitted for in- 
formation on navy vard expenditures, Pensacola havy 
yard, &e. was taken up and adopted. l 

Mr. Woodbury's resolution for information on ex- 
penditures on public buildings in the city of Washing- 
ton was taken up, amcnded and adopted. 


Mr. Mangum submitted a resolution for detailed 
information of expenditures on treasury building and 
patent office. ; 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Walker 
on the 4th instant, was taken up: hoot 

Resolved, 'That the president of the United States be 
requested, if not incompatible with the public intesest, to 
communicate to the senate all papers addressed to the 
president of the United States or department of state from 
ciiizens of the United States having claims upon Mexico, 
relating to the terms of the convention between the U. 
Statea and Mexico, prior or subsequent to the execution 
of the same, stating objections to its execution, and the 
anewers thereto; also. copies of the minutes of the board 
appointed under said convention up to the period when 
they proceeded to act on individual cases; also, copies of 
any notification from the state deparinent, er from any 
other quarter, of the time and place of first meetng uf 
eid board; also, copies of any eemmunications which 
may have been adiiressed to the members of the hoard 
appointed by the United States, or anv or either of them, 
touching the oiganization of the hoard’ or its mode of 
proceeding; also, copies of the commiasions of all the 
members of said board, and of the instructions, if any, 
from either governinent to the said board or ite mem- 
bers, also, any communicitio..s frem the late Aierican 
cousul at Sania Fe to the depar:ment of state towehiag 
anv violation cf the rivbts of Aimerican citizens. 

Mr. Wright offered the following amendment: 

“And that the president also be requested to cause to 
be communicated to the senate a tabular statement of the 
names of the claimants whose cases have been present- 
ed tothe Mexican commission and acted upon by the 
same; the nature of the claims; the amount of indemni- 
ty claimed in each cense. principal and interest. if any; the 
amount reported and allowed by the board of commis- 
sionera, and the date and amount of the asard, designat- 
ing the interest, principal and total, and showing, in eases 
where the award has been made by the umpire, the 
amount allowed by the American or Mexican commis- 
sinners and by the said umpire.” l . 

Mr. Wright thought there could be no objection to 
his amendment. He had no doubt abont the proprie- 
ty of the call, but did doubt the propriety of offering 
it at this time. Reasons were given why it would be 
more wise to defer the resolution until the 20th inst. 
when the commission would expire. 


Mr. Clay said the resolution called for a great vo- 
lume of papers. From what he had beard, he believ- 
ed there was good ground of complaint in regard to 
some of the claims. But what, he would ask, would 
be gained from the adoption of the resolution? The 
executive, it seemed to him, was the proper authori- 
ty to remedy the defect growing out of a neglect of 
claims. . The power to negotiate and treat was left 
with him, and the senate should act after, and not be- 
fore. The result would be, ho thought, if persisted 
in, rather to embarrass than to diminish difficulties. 
The same was true in regard to the Creole case.— 
Difficulties were multiplied by the action. 


Mr. Calhoun said he concurred with the senator 
from Kentucky generally in regard to what was said 
respecting our foreign relations. The executive 
should be applied to first. But in regard to the 
Creole case there seemed to be an exception. Wo 
had partial information on this subject, and it was 
desirable that we should have fuller information.— 
Mr. C. made some reference to the British parlia- 
ment, as affording a precedent for the kind o infor- 
mation to be obtained in reference to the Creole. 


Mr. Clay snid, in rezard to the practice of the Bri- 
tish parliament, no information was given pending a 
negotiation. In regard to the northeastern boundary, 
the publication of information had threatened the 
worst consequences, and two of his colleagues had 
feared a rupture in consequence. Jt was a matter of 
grave complaint in England and here, that commu- 
nisations had been published pending negotiations. 


Mr. Rives said, that while there had been too much 


Also, two memorials from citizens of Pittsburg and į latitude in regard to the publication of information 


its vicinity, asking congress to revise the tarif laws 
and grant protection to home industry, 

Also, from the manufacturers of window and flint ' 
glass, asking additional duties on that manufacture. | 

Also, from citizens of Columbia county, against: 
the admission of any new slave state into the union. 
and against the annexation of Texas. Motion to re- : 
ceive laid on the table. 


Mr. Waiker submitted a resolution calling on the 
executive for information as to what proceedings, if’: 
any, had been had in the case of the Creole since the: 


transmission of his last communication to this body. : 
z M r. Benton snbmitted a resolution instructing the 
Judiciary to bring ina bill to amend the b 

jaw in certain particulars. 


i 


here pending negotiations, there had been too much 
strictness in the zavernments of Europe. He believ- 
ed that there was a disposition abroad to relax in this 
matter, and to conform more to the American usage. 
Nothing, he believed, had yet been published in re- 
gard to the case of the Creole at all calculated to af- 
fect the interests of the parties interested. In res 
ference to the case now under consideration, he 
thought it should be referred to the committee on 
foreign relations, who had the subject under their 
consideration. Ie thonzht with the senator from 
New York, (Mr. Wright), that the subject might as 
well be passed over until the commission closed, as 
that commission was now under a full sail of busi- 
ness. If the resolution was tò be considered at this 
time, he would ask for the adoption of an amendment, 
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which he presumed the senator from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Walker), who had moved the resolution, would have 
no hesitation in adopting as a part of ‘his own reso- 
lution, to wit: | 

“Copies of any communications of representations not 
heretoture communicated to the senate, which may have 
been adopied by the department of state by any portion 
of the said claimants in relation to the proceedings and 
progress of the Mexican commissioners under the said 
convention; also, any correspondence which may have 
taken place between the Mexican commissioners and 
the secretary of state touching the execution of proceeds 
ings under the said commission, if not of such a charac- 
ter ag, in the opinion of the president, tu be improper to 

communicated.” 

The amendment was accepted and incorporated in 
the origina] resolution. 

Mr. Buchanan said he should move to refer the re- 
solution to the committee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Walker had no objections to the reference to 
the committee on foreign relations, and would agree 
to the postponement to Monday week, and to consi- 
der the subject as a special order for that day. But 
he protested in the name of the American citizens 
interested in this subject against wee infor- 
mation.or action upon this subject. He was for hav- 
ing ali information upon this subject laid before the 
American senate. i 

Mr.. Buchanan. ‘Undoubtedly information should 
be giren upon this subject. 

Mr. Walker. Why, then, oppose the resolution, or 
refer to the committee on foreign relations? Before 
closing, Mr. W. said he would give some facts con- 
nected with the trade of Mexico and this country, 
for the purpose of showing the extent of the diminu- 
tion of trade with Mexico, while it had increased 
with other governments. The reasons of this dimu- 
nition, the extent of which was stated by the senater 
from Mississippi, were stated to be the abandonment 
of the rights of American citizens. Our flag had 
been torn down there; the government had neglected 
the rights of our citizens: and our commerce, in con- 
sequence, with Mexico, had been reduced almost to 
nothing, while the commerce with France, a govern- 
ment which protected its citizens, had greatly in- 
creased. i | 

Mr. Buchanan thought the senator from Mississippi 
had not done justice to his government. The facts 
connected with the commission were briefly stated 
by the senator, for the purpose of showing that the 
government were not responsible for any improper 
conduct on the part of the Mexican commissioners. 
It was well known to all that General Jackson had 
brought the subject to the attention of the senate, and 
that the commission now in force was the result. 

Mr. Walker said if justice had been done to Ame- 
rican ‘citizens, he would ask why it was that our 
commerce had fallen off as it had? In regard to Ge- 
nera) Jackson, he acquitted him of all blame. He 
recommended that the rights of our citizens should 
be maintained at the mouth of the cannon; and if his 
advice had been carried out, there would have been 
no war, and the rights of our citizens would have 
been maintained. 

After a word or two from Mr. Buchanan connected 
with the appointment and progress of the commission, 
the whole subject was postpored to Monday week. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, 

Resolced, ‘Uhat the president of the United States be 
requested tu communicate to the senate, if not incompa- 
tible with the pobhe interest, all the information in his 
“possession which imay reiite to the recent outrayzes com- 
mitted by the Mexican crizens or peeple on the persons 
and proper y of ie Atsercan consal and oiher A meii- 
can ciuzens residing at Sania Fe and the northern, pro- 
vinces of Mexico. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the coms ittee on finance be instructed 
to inquire into the nature of the pnyments row made or 
offered to be made by the federal covernment tu its cre- 
ditors; whether the sume are nride in hard money or p- 
per maney; whe:her tie creditors have their option: 


wheiher the government paperis ata discount; and what 
remedy, H any, 18 Necessary lo enable the government io 
keep its faith with the public creditors, su ag to save them 


from losses, the cunsuiuuen from violation, and the coun- 
trv from dizcrace. 

The bill from the house of representatives in rela- 
tion to the banks of the District of Columbia was 
read a first and second time by its title, and was, on 
motion of Mr. King, referred to the committee for 
the District of Columbia. 

The bill to provide fur the payment of the claim of 
the state of Georgia, for money advanced by that 
state on account of expenscs incurred by calling out 
militia in cases of emergency, to aid in the suppres- 
sion of Indian hostilities in Florida and Alabama, was 
ordered to be engrossed; and the senate adjourned. 


Fesavary 17. The committee on claims report- 
ed adversely fo the claims ol the heirs of Robert Ful- 


Mr. Morehead submitted a resolution for establish- 
ing a standing committee on rctrenchment. 


country had resulted from it. 


rency. The embarrassments were also to be attri- 


schemes of internal improvement, ha 
debts abroad, and thereby given a false and fictitious 
appearance to the prosperity of the country; and, 


administration of the government, they could 
same time afford incidental protection, he would be 


tae 


Mr. Simntoits a resolution for the postponement of 
the bankrupt law fur one year. The chair decided 
it to be out of order. Scveral bills of private claims, 
&c. wore passed and the senate adjourned. 


Fepruary 18. Mr. Clay presented a memorial 
from citizens of Pennsylvania, in relation to the tariff, 
and in opposition to the compromise act. The me- 
morialisis were opposed to this act, and asked the se- 
nator, when presenting the petition, to express his 
views in regard to it. Mr. Clay took occasion to do 80, 
and in a few words. 


Two motives had operated upon his (Mr. Clay’s) 
mind, and he believed on the minds of others, to 
induce them to concur in the passage of the law. 
The first was to avert the calamity uf civil war, the 
fire of whieh having been lighted up in South Caro- 
lina, threatened to extend its lames over the whole 
union; the second was to preserve from utter destruc- 
tion, the ‘system of protection which Pennsylvania 
favored when the law was passed; and he would re- 
peat here, although it would not be long before he 
would have an opportunity to go into an examination 


of the whole subject, that if the compromise act had 


not been adopted, the whole system of production 
would have been swept by the board by the prepon- 
derating influence of the illustrious man then at the 
head of the government, (General Jackson), at the 
very next session after its enactment. With regard | 
to the operation of this act, it was a great mistake 
to say that any portion of the embarrassments of the 
Other causes had con- 
tributed to this result, and it was to be attributed to 
the experiments which had been made upon the cur- 


buted to the action of states, which, by plunging into! 


contracted 


when their bonds depreciated, the evils under which 
they now suffered, as a consequence, ensued. As to 
the compromise, he had already said that it was his 


purpose, as long as he shoald remain in the senate, to 


maintain that the original principles of the act should 
be carried out faithfully and honestly; and, if in pro-; 
viding for an adequate revenue for an economical ! 


at the! 


happy if both of these objects could be accomplish- 


ed; but if it should be necessary for the interests of 
Pennsylvania, to go beyond a revenue taritf, for 


the purpose of obtaining protection, then he hoped 


that every senator and representative from that state, 
and those of other states and other interests who, 


thought it necessary to transcend the revenue, would 


take up this subject of protection and carry it to the 
point which their local interests demanded. 


Mr. Calhoun said that Sonth Carolina opposed the 
tariff of 1828 because it was a palpable violation of 


the constitution, destructive of her interests, and 
threatening to overthrow the government itself; that; 
when he yielded to the compromise act, he conceiv- 
ed that the protective principle was surrendered in 
toto; and that it was only in this view that he acted 


in yielding his assent to the bill. Any duty which 


transcended twenty per cent. was a violation of the 
compromise, and more especially if it were caused by 
a surrender of any branch of the revenue. 


He did believe with the senator from Kentucky, 
that General Jackson could have prostrated the pro- 


tective system if the compromise act had not passed. 


He thought it would have been beyond his power. 
Mr. Cathoun regarded the smallness of the reduction 


of duties by the compromise act as one of the great 
causes of the present distress. 
cotton had now made the manufaeturers more pros- 
perous than ever before. 


The low price of 


Mr. Clay combatted the idea of the senator from 
South Carolina, that the tariff had created the em- 
barrassments which existed for a long time in the 
country. He referred the senator to the discussions 
upon the tariff acts, for the purpose of showing that 
the reverse was true. If the senator would look to 
the tariff acts of °24, °28, 32, and the compromise 
act of 1833, he would find that the revenues of the 
country had never been more from these acts than 
the expenditures of government. The whole sur- 
plus revenue, about which so much had been heard, 
and which was attributed to the protective policy, 
originated exclusively in the extensive land sales, 
which had swelled in one year to the enormous 
amount of twenty-six millions of dollars. These ex- 
cessive sales alone had exceeded the amount of the 
surplus revenue which had ever been brought into the 
treasury. 

Hercafter, he said, he should be able to show that 
it would be impossible to stand by the twenty per 
ceat. even by withdrawing the whole of the land 
fund from its appropriated purpose of distribution, 
and placing it in the treasury. 
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Mr. Calhoun said he regretted that the senator had 
felt himself called upon to reply to what he had said. 
The senator had stated his impressions, and he felt 
called upon to state his in reply. If the land fund 
was replaced in the treasury, and the limitation of 
20 per cent. duty adhered to, the receipts would be 
ample for the ordinary wants of the government.— 
This might not be the case. at once, because there 
was a public debt upon the country; but with the 
land fund and 20 per cent. the receipts into the trea- 
sury would be sufficient for the expenditures, and to 
create a sinking fund for the gradual extintion of the 
public debt. l 

Mr. Preston believed the compromise act a wise 
and humane law, conceived in a wise and generous 
spirit, and if it could yet be a ‘rallying point, it would 
be well. If not, he feared the consequences would 
create an alarm, the extent of which could not be 
forescen. He did not say we could not, or should 
not go beyond beyond twenty per cent. in providing 
a revenue sufficient for the economical administra- 
tion of the government. If more was wanted for the 
walfare of the country, he should say grant it. He 
said let the imposts be equal to the fair and ligitimate 
expenditures of government; but nothing more than 
this, thongh to this extent he would go. The duty of 
twenty per cent. wisely imposed, he believed would 
be equal to the public wants, and he would not yield 
one cent beyond this until the land revenue was 
brought back into the treasury, as it ought to be. 

Mr. Preston, in closing his remarks, denied that 
disunion was ever, even at the moment of the greatest 
excitement, designed by the state of South Carolina. 
No such thing was contemplated except as the last 
resort and as the only means of getting rid of a great 
and unbearable oppression. 

The memorial was then referred. 

Mr. Clay presented a memorial, which, he said, 
was well written, being from a naturalized citizen of 
the United States, asking that measures might be ta- 
ken to protect those citizens in case of war. Mr.C. 
said the memorialist was an Irishman by birth, and 
full of the generous and ardent devotion which be- 
longs so peculiarly to his countrymen, where his 
adopted country was concerned. Although he (Mr. 
C.) did not apprehend any war, yet he expressed his 
entire readiness to defend the adopted citizen to the 
same extent he would the native. He moved the 
reference of the memorial to the committce on fo- 
reign allairs. . 

Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from Hunt- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, asking protection for 
the iron trade and manufacture of the country, and 
stating that no duty less than the tariff of 1839 will 
be adequate as a means of protection against foreign 
competition. | 

Mr. B. said he felt it to be a duty which he owed 
to the venerable ex-president of the United States to 
refer the senate and the country to his expressed opi- 
nions on the subject of the tariff, about the time 
when the compromise act passed. These opinions 
were now matters of history; and he thought the sc- 
nator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) was mistaken in 
supposing that he intended to prostrate the whole 
protective system. 

In his message to congress of the 4th December, 
1332, ho says: “Those who take an enlarged view of 
the condition of our country must be satistied that the 
policy of protection must be ultimately limited to 
those articles of domestic manufacture which are in- 
dispensable to our safety in time of war. Within 
this scope, on a reasonable scale, it is recommended, 
by every consideration of patriotism and duty, which 
wil} doubtless always secure to ita liberal and effi- 
cient support.” And, again, in the same message: 
“In effecting this adjustment, (of the tariff,] itis due, 
in justice to the interests of the different states, and 
even to the preservation of the union itself, that the 
protection afforded by existing laws to any branches 
of the national industry should not exceed what may 
be necessary to counteract the regulations of foreign 
nations, and to secure a supply of those articles of 
manufacture essential to the national independence 
and safety in time of war.” 

_ In his celebrated anti-nullification message to con- 
gress of the 16th January, 1833, he came out decided- 
ly againt the principle of the compromise act estab- 
lishing the same rate of ad valorem duty on all arti- 
cles, whether they had been protected or unprotected. 
In reply to the address to the people of the United 
States, by the convention of South Carolina, he says: 
“The majority of the states, and of the people, will 
certainly not consent that the protecting duties shail 
be wholly abrogated, never to be re-enacted at any 
future time, or in any possible contingency. As lit- 
tle practicable is it to provide that ‘the same rate of 
duty shall be imposed upon the protected articles 
that shall be imposed upon the unprotected;” which, 
moreover, would be soverely oppressive to the poor, 
cand in time of war, would add greatly to its rigors.’ 
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Mr. B. rose merely to put the senator right as to 
the opinions of Gen. Jackson, and not at this time to 
express any of his own. 

Mr. Clay. 1 can establish, beyond all doubt, that 
Gen. Jackson was opposed to the compromise act. 

Mr. Buchanan. I have just been engaged in prov- 
inz that he was opposed to this act. He was in favor 
of discriminating duties for the purpose of counter- 
acting the regulations of foreign nations, and to se- 
cure a supply of those articles of manufacture essen- 
tial to the national independence and safety in time 
of war; and he was therefore decidedly opposed to 
the principle of the compromise act establishing the 
same rate of duty upon the paotected and unprotect- 
ed articles. The senate then adjourned to Monday. 


Fesruary 21. The president of the senate pre- 
sented a communication from the war department, 
containing the proceedings cf the court martial held 
in the case of doctor Maxwell. — 

A message was received from the president of the 
U. States, transmitting a report from the sccretary of 
state, in reply to the resolution of the senate adopt- 
ed on the 18th instant, at the instance of Mr. Walker, 
calling for information in relation to the acticn taken 
by this government in the Creole case. [For letter 
from secretary of state to the minister at London, 
see p. 403;] which having been read, 

Mr. Walker said that the letter of the secretary 
of state which had just been read was not only 
written with extraordinary ability and force of argu- 
ment, but it was marked by the force of truth, and 
sustained all the principles involved clearly, forcibly, 
and fully. He considered, also, that it sustained in 
fact the principles of the resolutions heretofore 
adopted on the motion of the senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) referring to the cases of the 
Comet, Enterprise, and Encomium. He hoped that 
lord Aberdeen, in the consideration of this question, 
would be found more reasonable than lord Palmer- 
ston had been, whose opinions were not only untena- 
ble, but at variance with every principle in the law 
of nations, and which he trusted would be abandon- 
ed by the present minister, who, with his party, hav- 
ing come into power by a majority altogether unpre- 
eedented, as he believed, must feel strong enough to 
adopt principles founded on a basis of enlarged and 
enlightened policy. It was his wish and solicitude 
that a treaty or convention might be formed between 
the two countries upon just and equitable principles, 
and which would terminate the questions at issue be- 
tween the two governments, and which, if not ter- 
minated in this way, would result in a war between 
the two countries. er 

Mr. Walker then moved that the communication 
be referred to the committee on foreign relations, 
and be printed. 

Mr. Calhoun said he rose to second the motion 
submitted by the senator from Mississippi. The let- 
ter which had been read was drawa up with great 
ability, and covered the ground which had been as- 
sumed on this subject by all parties in the senate. 
He hoped that ıt would have a beneficial effect, not 
only upon the United States, but Great Britain. 
Coming from the quarter it did, this document would 
do more good than in coming from any other quarter. 
Ile rose, however, not todiscuss the question, but to 
second the motion to print the document, and the 
approval of it, which had been expressed by the se- 
nator from Mississippi. 

Mr. Calhoun submitted a motion to print 1,000 ex- 
tra copies. | 

The question was first put on the printing of the 
communication, which was agreed to, 

The question then came up on printing the thou- 
sand additional copies. 

Mr. Clay hoped the resolution requiring the refe- 
rence of a proposition of that kind tothe committee 
on printing would be complied with. He saw no 
necessity for printing a thousand additional copies. 
It was consequently referred to the committee on 
printing. 

Mr. Walker then renewed his motion to refer the 
communication to the committee on foreign rela- 
tions; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Huntington presented a memorial, numerously 
signed by merchants of the city of New York, asking 
that such alteration, as to congress may seem fit, may 
be made in the laws in relation to drawbacks as will 
allow this right to be extended to all shipments, whe- 
ther by sea or inland navigation, to the British North 
American colonies, as also on the re-exportation from 
the United States of all dutiable goods imported from 
these colones. 

The signatures, said Mr. H. are those of the most 
influential and extensive houses in New York, and 
some of them personally known to me. The memo- 
rialists represent that the trade between the United 
States and the British North American colonies is on 
a very limited scale, compared with what it might be 
were it not for the restrictions with which it is 
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shackled, and which do not extend to our trade with 
any other countries: that no drawback is allowed on 
the exportation to Canada, New Brunswick, or Nova 
Scotia, of goods imported into the United States, and 
on which duty has been paid: that since the alteration 
of the tariff in 1833, by which many articles were ad- 
mitted free into the United States, there has been a 
great increase in the export of such to Canada, chief- 
ly by way of the New York canals and the lakes, 
though this has again ceased, of all articles hereto- 
fore free, on which a duty was imposed at the last 
session of congress: that it 1s the belief of the memo- 
rialists that, provided the right of drawback were 
extended to such exportation, Canada would draw 
from the United States almost her entire supply of 
West India productions, and of European goods other 
than British, as they would in this way reach them 
at a lower cost than that at which they could be im- 
ported through Quebec, and thus give to the mer- 
chants and shipping of the United States, and the 
New York canals and rail roads, the benefit of this 
increased trade. 

Mr. H. remarked, that if none but persons of the 
character of the memorialists were to engage in the 
trade to and from the colonies, no danger would be 
incurred by granting the privilege asked for; but the 
business would be open to all who might choose to 
engage in it, and to extend the system in opposition 
to the settled policy of the government, so as to al- 
low a drawback on goods re-exported to and from 
the British colonies, by sea, inland navigation, and 
rail roads, as asked for, would open, it is to be feared, 
a wide door for smugglers to enter, and lead to viola- 
tions of the laws alike prejudicial to the public cha- 
racter, morals and revenue, by those who have nei- 
ther principle nor patriotism to restrain their cupidity 
and avarice. I have deemed it proper to make these 
suggestions, that it may be understocd that there are 
great, perhaps insuperable, difficulties, in my judg- 
ment, in acceding to the wishes of the memorialists. 
Theic. petition will receive all the attention which its 
importance demands from the committee on com- 
merce, to which I move that it be referred, together 
with the letter to me which accompanied it. 

Mr. Buchanan presented several memorials, each 
numerously and respectably signed, from the coun- 
ties of Huntington, Chester, N orthampton, Lebanon, 
Lycoming, and others, stating that the iron busincss 
cannot exist under the prcsent tariff. 

Also, from citizens of Pittsburg, attributing much 
of the evils of the present embarrassments to the com- 
promise act. 

Mr. B. also presented 22 petitions from citizens of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, in relation to 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Also, five others from different parts of the same 
ess asking the prohibition of involuutary servi- 
tude. 

Motion to receive laid on the table. 


Mr. Young presented a petition from a number of 
the citizens of Warren, Knox and Fulton counties, 
in the state of Hlinois, praying for a grant of land to 
aid that state in the completion of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal, equal to the grants heretofore made 
to the state of Ohio fur the purposes of internal im- 
provements. - 

Mr. Young said, these petitioners after speaking 
of the wild and improvident scheme of internal im- 
provements, which has well nigh prostrated the 
prospects of our beantiful state, by retarding emi- 
gration and imposing upon the people a debt, op- 
pressive in its amount, with a loss of credit corres- 
ponding with the depreciationtof our stocks, and, 

must again repeat, to their credit, ‘“‘we never- 
theless feel ourscives bound as a state to redeem our 
pledges.” Sir, (said Mr. Y.) this is a noble senti- 
ment, and worthy of those hardy sons of the west from 
whum it emanates. And now, Mr. President, (said 
Mr. Y.) what do these people ask? Simply to do for 
Illinois what we have done for her sister state Ohio. 
Some years ago, sir, after the state of Ohio had ex- 
pended considerable sums towards the construction 
of her internal improvements, she asked for and ob- 
tained an additional quantity of 500,000 acres, to aid 
in the completion of these improvements, or to be 
applied in the poum of the debt and interest al- 
ready incurred in the prosecution of these public 
works. Now, Mr. President, (said Mr. Y.) how is 
this with Illinois When we commenced the great 
work of constructing a canal to connect the waters 
of Lake Michigan with those of Illinois river, the 
estimate of the entire cost by the first board of com- 
missioners was less than one million of dollars. We 
then received a grant of land from the United States 
of something less than 300,000 acres. Now it was 
ascertained that the cost, when completed, would 
exceed eight millions of dollars. Already has the 
state of Illinois expended more than four millions 
of dollars upon this work. Her resources are ex- 
hausted, the energies of her citizens are paralyzed, 
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and hence this appeal for aid to the general govern- 
ment. 

The petition was then referred to the committee 
on public lands. 

Mr. Tallmadge, from the select committee to whom 
was referred the exchequer plan, reported a bill, ac- 
companied by a report, which having been read and 
made the special order of the day for this day two 
weeks, l 

Mr. Buchanan asked, would it be deemed improper 
to inquire of the chairman of the committee if the 
report met the unanimous approbation of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Walker said, as he was one of the committee, 
he felt himself called upon to respond. There were 
portions of the bill and report which he opposed in 
commitice, and which could not meet his approba- 
tion. It was unnecessary to go at large into his ob- 
jections to those portions. He would, however, men- 
tion the two principal; one was that which authorises 
the reception of bank paper in payment of dues to the 
government; and the other is the employment of state 
banks as depositories of the government funds. This 
seemed to him a vital question. Jn 1834, when it 
was proposed to employ ‘state banks as depositories 
of the government, he opposed it. When the propo- 
sition was renewed in 1836, he voted with a ve 
small minority of his friends against the state ban 
system. A reference to the files of the Globe of that 
day would show that he not only voted against that 
system in 1836, but predicted, at the time, that the 
currency would become enormously inflated, and a 
speedy explosion would take place. When again, at 
the Jast session, it was proposed as a temporary mea- 
sure by a valued political friend, and voted for by 
nearly cvery member of the democratic party, he 
voted against it. If, then, he was compelled to go 
against his political friends in ‘34, ‘36 and °41, it cer- 
tainly sould pot be expected now that he would yield 
up his opinions, and go for those features of the bill 
which contained the obnoxious principles of the 
state bank system. ‘There were other features of the 
bill and report which he thought objectionable, and 
which, in his mind, required amendment. He pre- 
ferred particularizing them when the measure itself 
came up. 

‘Mr. Young, another member of the committee, 
said I deem it due to myself, to say at this time that 
there are provisions in the bill, and certain portions 
of the report, to the support of which I do not consi- 
der myself committed. When this bill and the re- 
port shall come up for consideration, I shall feel my- 
self at liberty to examine both, in such manner es £ 
may think proper under the circumstances, and in the 
end to vote und act as my judgment may dictate. 

Mr. Preston moved the printing of three thousand 
additional copies of the report and bill; which was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, the senate proceeded 
to the considcration of executive business; and, after 
some considerable time spent therein, adjourned. 

Fesrvary 22. Mr. Archer was sure that it must 
have escaped the attention of the senate yesterday 
that to-day was the birthday of the father of bis 
country, as no motion had been made for an adjourn- 
ment over. Two days there were in the calender 


which were consecrated to jubilee in the hearts of alb- 


of us, of every parly—the day which announced the 
birth of our liberty, and that which gave birth to the 
man who, under Providence, had been the chief in- 
strument in achieving it. i 


The reading of the journal being dispensed with, 


Mr. A. moved that the senate now adjourn. 

And the senate adjourned accordingly. 

Feprvary, Fra. 23.. The debate on the proposed 
amendment for restricting the veto was continued 
by Mr. Woodbury, who delivered his sentiments at 
large upon the subject. 

The motion of Mr. .%llen for a call upon the exe- 
cutive for any further corresponcence that may have 
taken place concerning the destruction of the steamer 
Caroline, was, afier some brief discussion, ordered 
to lie on the table. 

And then the senate adjourned. 

SRE CAS 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepwespay, Fes. 16. Mr. Warren of Georgia, 
moved a resolution asking the use of the hall on the 
evening of the 25th inst. for the congressional tem- 
perance society. Adopted. 

Mr. Ward of N. Y. moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed yesterday in reference 
to the banks of the District of Columbia, and moved 
the pe ione question. 

r. Williams moved to lay the w j 
the table y hole subject on 
he yeas and nays were called, and were ayes 99.. 
noes 83. So it was laid on the table. corre 

Mr. Fessenden, from the naval committee, present- 

ed a bill which was twice read, and ordered to be 
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rinted, and referred to a committee of the whole, 
or the augmentation of the marine corps and other 
purposes. 

Mr. Everett asked for a suspension of the rules to 
consider the resolution, for acting upon the apportion- 
ment bill. The house refused. 

The orders of the day were Called for, and this 
was the report of the committee upon the expendi- 
tures of the house. 

Me. Summers—the previous question having been 
withdrawn by Mr. Cushing—went into a defence of 
the rt of the committee of which he was chair- 
man. The motion pending was that of Mr. Gordon 
of N. ¥. to amend the report by placing back the 
two clerks whose employment the committee con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. Gor- 
don, and Morgan, and when Mr. M. concluded, the 
morning bour having expired, the house went into 
commitiee of the whole upon the general appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Briggs, of Mass. was called to the chair. 

Mr. Wood was about to go into the merits of the 
bill, and moved, to enable him so to do, that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 

The chair said that the motion was not ia order; 
that the bill must be read first, clause by clause, and 
amendments might be offered to each item, and de- 
bate must be confined to these amendments. 

Mr. Wood appealed from this decision, and debate 
ensued in favor of and against the decision of the 
chair. 

The chair was supported by Messrs. Fillmore, 
«dams, Hopkins and Underwood, and opposed by 
Messrs. Clifford, Atherton, Proffitnd Pope, and its de- 
cision sustained by a vote of 73 to 52. The commit- 
tee then rose and the house adjourned. 


Tuvespay, Fes. 17. The orders of the day hav- 
ing been callcd for, the house took up the report of 
the commitice with the bill providing for its oontin- 
gent expenses. 


absence or waiting orders, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The rear admiral, at all times when on service, 
four thousand two hundred and fifty dollars; when on 
leave of absence or waiting orders, three thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That after tho 
passage of this act, no pay shall be allowed to the 
senior captain as such; but that all the captains in the 
navy, (except captains who may command squad- 
rons), shall receive tho same pay as established by 
the act of March 3, 1835, nd that such squadron 
captains shall receive the pay allowed by sald act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said ad- 
mirals shali rank and command in the order named 
in the first section of this act, and shall be appointed 
from the next inferior grade, viz: from the captains 
of the navy of the United States. 

The bill and its accompanying report were refer- 
red to the committee of the whole on the state of the 
anion, and ordered to be printed. 

The house passed over the unfinished business of 
the morning hour, (the retrenchment report), and re- 
solved itself into committee of the whole on the 
state of the union, and resumed the consideration of 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. Some 
little progress was made therein, and the committee 
rose in the midst of an unfinished debate, on motion 
of Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, to amend the bill 
by providing that hereafter no stationery shall be al- 
lowed, at the public expense, to members of con- 
gress, shortly after which, the house adjourned. 

Satrurpar, Fes. 19. The speaker presented the 
following letter from the secretary of the navy. 

Nury department, February 17, 1842. 

Sır: I have the honor to state, in reply to the re- 


and Missouri, as ascertained on the 3lst December, 
1841, is as follows, viz: 
Mississippi—for labor, $129,344 27 


Mr. Bowne said if he did not believe that the pub- materials, 175,020 90 
lic interest would suffer by the retrenchment propos- engines, 167,533 84 
ed with regard to clerks, messengers and pages, he boilers, 81,901 31 


would cheerfully co-operate with the committee in $519,032 57 


their report. $138,337 10 


Missouri—for labor, 


The clerk of the house did not sec how the services materials, 172,445 39 
of any of the clerks could be dispensed with; and it engines, 132,667 05 
was his sincere conviction that the interests of the boilers, 15,532 93 


i §553,850 32 
Other expenditures have been since made, pre- 
sumed to be comparatively small, but the accounts 
have not yet been returned to the department. 
I am, with great respect, sir, your obedient servant, 
A. P. UPSHER. 
The house resumed the consideration of the re- 
rt on retrenchment, and after some remarks from 
r. Afatthiot, in favor of reform, the morning hour 
expired; and the house considered the merits of pri- 
vate bills, aud then adjourned. 


Monpay, Fes. 21. The speaker announced the 
following members as the select committee, hereto- 
fore ordered, on motion of Mr. Mallory, to be ap- 

inted on certain executive communications relat- 
ing to the coast survey: 

Messrs. Mallory, Wise, Cushing, .Jycrigg and Holmes. 

Mr. Allen, of Maine, on leave given, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of tke United States be 
requesied to communicate to this house, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, the state of the negoun- 
tion between the United Srates and the government of 
Great Britain in relation to the northeasern boundary 
of the state of Maine; and, also, all correspondence on 
that subject between the two-governments not hitherto 
communicated. 

Mr. Tinga offered the 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary tuke 
into consideration tke act establishing a uniform system 
of bankruptey, passed at the last session, and report to 
‘he house auch amendments and alterations thereto as 
to them: may seem necessary or proper. 

Mr. Washington offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, ‘hat the committee on the judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the exp: diency of so amending 
the bankrupt law as to give the cirenit courts of the U 
States concurrent jurisdiction with district courts of the 
United States in all cases arising under the said law. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, a member of the select 
committee on the subject of the currency, &c. sub- 
mitted a counter report, which was referred and or- 
dered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Randall, 

Resolved That the committee on commerce be_in- 
struc:ed to inquire into the expediency of excluding from 
our ports vessels coming fram British ports o7 places 
woere American vessels ore not pe ined to ener. 

Mr. Slade moved the following resolution, which 
was read, and, debate arising thereon, it was laid 
over under the rule: — 


country would suffer by their dismissal. 

Mr. M. Brown, of ‘Tenn. observed that the great 
difficulty with some gentleman was to know where 
to begin in matters of economy. Mr. B. advocated 
the report, until the morning hour was over. 

Mr. Cushing, from the select committee on curren~ 
cy asked leave to present a report and having moved 
to be allowed to read it himself from his seat, leave 
was granted. 

Mr. Cushing having closed, the reading of the mi- 
nority report of Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, was called 
for. The clerk of the house read the report accord- 
ingly. It presented in detail objections to the pro- 

board of exchequer, and having been read in 
part, the house adjourned. 


Faway, Fes. 18. The speaker announced the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as members of the committee on 
foreign affairs, in place of Messrs. Holmes, Chapman 
and .M. 4. Cooper, heretofore resigned: 


Mr. Caruthers, of Tennessee; Mr. 4. H. H. Stuart, 
of Virginia; Mr. Meriwether, of Georgia. 

So the committee, under this its third organization, 
is composed of the following members: 

Mr. J. Q. Adams, of Massachusetts; Mr. Caleb Cush- 
ing, of Massachusetts; Mr. Horace Everelt, of Ver- 
mont; Mr. Francis Granger, of New York; Mr. Ed- 
ward D. White, of Louisiana; Mr. Augustine H. Shep- 

, of North Carolina; Mr. Caruthers, of Tennessee; 
Mr. A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia; aud Mr. Meriwe- 
ther, of Georgia. 

Mr. J. C. Clark, on leave given, reported from the 
committee on naval affairs, 2 bill establishing ranks 
in the navy of the United States, and for other pur- 


following resolution, 


s. 

Pope it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That there be established in the navy of the United 
States the ranks of admiral, vice admiral and rear 
admiral: Previded, That there shall not be appointed 
more than two officers of the first rank, three of the 
second rank, and three of the third rank. 

Sec. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That the annual 

ay of the officers to be appointed by the president, 
p; and with the advice and consent of the senate, to 
fill said ranks shall be as follows: : 

The almiral at all tioes when on service, five 
thousnd dolars; when on leave of “becuce or walt- 
ing orders, bur thousand Gullars. , 

The vice admiral, at all times when on service, 
four thousand five hundred dollars; when on leave of 


solution of the house of representatives of the 14th | relinquishing the interest of the United States in 
instant, that the cost of the steamships Mississippi | Chesapeake and Ohio canal, and for transferring 
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Resoleed, That the secretary of the treasury be re- 
quired to communicate to this house a statemcat show? 
ing the number of slaves shipped from the Pistrict of Co- 
lumbia, in each year, since the Ist day of January, 1803, 
to any port or place within the United States, to be sold 
or disposed of as slaves; distinguishing in each mate- 
ment the number of each gex thus exported, and the 
aves of such slaves, classified as provided for in the “uct 
to provide fur taking the sixth census or enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the United States.” 

Mr. Linn moved the following resolution, and, de- 
bate arising thereon, it was laid over under the rule: 

Resolved, That the hon. George R. Poindexter, one 
of the commissioners appointed to examine into the ge- 
neral abuses of the custom house in the city of New 
York, be requested to report to this house the result of 
his investigation, together with any papers, docnments 
or letters, that may be in his possession from any of the 
heads of dopartments to the custom house officer or of- 
ficers. 

On motion of Mr. Toland, : 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be directed to in- 
form this house if any arrangement has been made re- 
lative to the title of Pea Patch Island, in the river Dela- 
ware, and that he communicate copies of any corres- 
pondence or agreement in relation to the same since the 
Ist of June last, and that he inform this house whether 
any further appropriation be required dering the present 
session for the construction of Fort Delaware. 

On motion of Mr. Charles Brown, 

Resolved, That the committee on naval affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of having the na- 
vy yard at Philadelphia so enlarged and filled up as to 
be made efficient for the continund building, equipping, 
and repairing of steam vessels of war; also, the expedi- 
eet of making an appropriation for a dry duck at said 
yard, 

On motion of Mr. Mason, of Maryland, 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on the judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency OL pening a bill 
the 
the 
same to the sta‘e of Maryland. 

_ Mr. Williams, of Maryland, suhmitted the follow- 
ing: 

W hereas the Susquehanna Tide Water canal, which 
‘erminates at Havre de Grace, at the head of the Chesa- 
peake bay, is the great outlet tothe Pennsylvania works 
of internal improvement, and for vast quantities of pro- 
duce of Pennsylvania and New York, which are trans- 
ported by means of those works to tide water at Havre 
de Grace, for deposite or transhipment: therefore 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be in- 
structed to inquire and report as to the expediency of au- 
thorising suitable provision to be mode for the defence of 
Havre de Grace against a sudden assault by a foreign 
enemy. 

And the house adjourned. 


Turspay, Fes. 22. Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, on 
leave given, presented the memorial of officers of the 
volunteer militia of the city of Baltimore, praying the 
aid of congress for the procurement of camp equipage 
for the mihtary encampment to be held in the neigh- 
borhood of the city of Baltimore in May next. The 
memorial was referred to the committee on the mi- 
litia. 

Mr. Fessenden reported a bill to determine the rank 
of professors of mathematics in the United States 
naval service; which was read twice, referred to the 
committee of the whole on the state of the union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

‘The speaker announced the order of business; when— 
Mr. Saltonstall said he rose for the purpose of mak- 
ing a motion which he felt persuaded wonld receive 
the heartfelt assent of every member of the house. 
This (said Mr. S.) is the twenty-second day of Fe- 
bruary—the glorious anniversary of the birth of 
Wasntncton. There are two days which should be 
ever regarded as great national festivals—the birth- 
day of the nation, and the birth-day of him, to whom, 
more than to any other man, this nation is indebted 
for the security of its independence, and the enjoy- 
ment of its liberty. These should be set apart as sa- 
cred days, and this day cannot be better spent than in 
reflecting on the life, services, and virtues of Wasu- 
INGTON. Let us so devote it, and we shall return to 
this hall to-morrow better prepared for the discharge 
of our high duties. He therefore moved—and it was 
the first time he had made such a motion—that the 
house do now adjourn. 

And thereupon the house adjourfied. 


WepnespaY, Fes. 23. Mr. Barnard presented an 
amendment, of which he had given notice, to the 
bill reported by Mr. Cushing from the currency com- 
mittee, in the form of an entirely new bill, by the 
title of “An act to authorise the issue of convertible 
exchequer bills, and further to amend the laws re- 
lating to the treasury department.” The report of 
the retrenchment committee, after some general bu- 
siness, was discussed during the morning hour, and 
the residue of the day was devoted, in committce of 
the whole on the state of the union, to the further 
consideration of the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill, and after considerable progress made there- 
in, the house adjourned. 
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Sa == ATURE. The bill authorising those who | Monday morning salutes were exehnnged with the furt. 
ILE hold 850 ek IA nous to exchange them for fives has f She goes trom this placo to California and Mexico thence 
, CERNIN . become a law. In the exchange nu interest will be al- j to the coast of Peru and wie fe dine 
Soh The legislatures of Massachuseus | lowed on the fifties, and the fives will only be given in PA of ea Cowi confirms the nie i- 
O EANET dis CRS the aubicet oF adjourn- exchange with an interest of quarter per cent. ae gence in regard to api 088 ie ee an 
and Ohiu have been iscussing ; a h t| The rate of taxation for this year ia 20 cents, in the 27 of our paper. e met that cebbrated navigator 
ing early so as to have an extra session for the purpose o 3100 fur state purposes. ftis calculated that thia will ja few months since atthe aor Islands. Capt. Ross 
districung their states, defray the civil list and absorb at vast $100,000 of the 4 


had received the chart sent m by capt. Wilkes, and 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and with the treasury notes. f ane SU aaah i aaa ee m sa an aes 
advice and consent of the senate. James Owen, naval} A charter has been granted fora company to complete | direction, w qh nd d t ar i orn did er 
olficer, Wilmington, North Carolina, vice Daniel Sher- | the White Water canal. It is supposed baa stock | navigator, and found nothing but elear sea. e did not 
wood, whose commission will expire on the 20h of the | of this company will be valuable. It is authorised to ex- 


doubt but that lond had been seen at several points by 
present month. tinguish the interest of the state in the canal, with state capt. Wilkes, but ag as with him in Supposing it 
bonds at their nominal value. e 


_ part of a continent. Conjectured it to be rather 
Toxnage or Burrato. We subjoin below the num- Provision has no: been made for the completion of any | parts of a chain of islands similar to the South Shetlands, 
ber of stcam end gail vessels actually belonging to this of the public works, by private companies; and the board 


and others discovered in high southern latitudes. Upoa 
$ bd . as pi P 2 . Å. . p . k ` 
port, together with their tonnage (rejecting fractions) as of internal improvement and the office ot fund commis- | referring to captain Wilkes’s official report, it wiil be 
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ubwined by us from the collector's utfice: sioner have been abolished. ‘The duy of resumption by | seen that he saw land only in certain points, and oñen 
: Tons. the state bank is fixed for June 15, but the resumption | lost Bight of it for days tugeiher, so that, although nght in 
24 steamboats, tonnage of which 7,624 will be merely nominal. aye, [the fact of discovering land, he may be wrung in Ins 
53 schooners, n 5,043 The treasury notes issued to the bank are payable in | opinions that it was part of a continent, end, surround- 
9 brigs, 1,662 two years, with 5 per cent interest, and are receivable | ed as he was by ice- berys, partly covered with fragments 
2 ships, O44 for taxes. The bank will place these notes in circulauon | ef rocks and earthy matter, which were frequent y ecen 
' in place of her own, and then the mockery of resump- | only in the lifting of a fog, he may have been mistaken 
Fvtal, IR fulo Prei A tion will take place. [Louisville Journal. |in the po-ition ol soine points. However, as capt. Ross 
uffa v. ; 


intends prosecuting his discoveries for another season in 
that region, he will doubtless be able to define its true 
hmits. Capt. Ross landed on an island far south, and 
brought from thence specimens of rocks. Afier his se- 
cond southern cruise he will visit these islanda. 
[Polynesian. 

SECRETARY OF THE Navy. In the National Intelligen- 
cer of February 19, appears Mr. Upshur’s reply to Mr. 
Botts. He disclaims the construction given to his for- 
mer letter of a higher social position than Mr. Bous, and 
pronounces Mr. Harrison (one of Mr. Botts’ witnesses) 
to be his “inveterate enemy,” and adduces (Appendix A) 
two witnesses who were present as stated by Mr. H. but 
who have no recollection of the conversation ascribed to 
hem, and another who was present, and heard only detach- 
ed portions of it and who therefore cannot confirm Mr. H’s 
statement. Mr. Upshur “prefers to submit the testimo. 
ny” of Carter M. Braxton, (Mr. Botts? second witness) 
which is “quite too indefinite to rise to the dignity of evi- 
dence” “to the gentlemen of lower Virginia where we are 
both very well known.” 

Mr. Wag uf the third witness on the part of Mr. 
Botts, viz: Mr. E. W. Johnstun, that “he seems to have 
been the only person who ever heard the rumor” of his 
having gine “beyond nullification,” and “leaves” him 
“to be disposed of by the honorable men whom he has 
assailed.” As to the article under the title of “Revolu. 
tion in disguise” he leaves that to be defended by the in- 
dividual who has claimed its authorship Mr. Edmund 
Ruffin of Petersburg. Next follows appendix B, being 
letters from various names, his acquaintances in Virgi- 
nia certifying what they knew of his opinions and gene- 
rally admitung that he was a “nullifier” but never in con- 
versing with them, an advocate of unqualificd disunion; 
and also appendix C, letters from distinguished South 
Carolinian nullifiers who were ignorant of hig Opinions ur 
of any such opinions having existed of his guing beyond 
nullification, and ignorant of Mr. Juhnstun’s being the 
organ of their party. 

The Intelligencer of the 24th contains a long criticism 
on this reply, from Mr. Botts, who concludes by “asking 
the judgment of the country.” 


CuarLes Scott, Esq. the second son of Sir Walter, is 
dead—that sun upon whom the whole hopes of lus father 
centred for a conuauation ot the direct liue of his house; 
for whose descendants he reared tho noble baronial ball 
of Abotisford. Tle died at ‘Teheran, in Persia, attuched 
to the embassy of Sir J. NeNeil. ‘he elder son, Major 
Scott of the army, is now with his regiment in India. 

He 3s childless—and thus forever perishes those long 
cherished hopes of Sir Walter, which he indulged, that 
the Scot's of Abottsford were to rival any of the border 
chiefs of the oluen time. Both of his daughters are also 
dead, and his favorite grand-son Hugh }de-Suhn—the 
son of Lockhart, to whom the admirable Tales of a 
Grandfather were writen. How many more chidren the 
latter bas living, or whether any, we Know not. Jf he hus 
any surviving, in their veins runs the only blood of Ure 
Great Wizard of the north. [Savanauh Georgian. 


TENNESSEE. The following resolutions offered by Mr. 
Peyton were adopted on the 13:h Jan. in the senate: 
esolved by the general assembly of the state of Ten- 
nessee, Int. That u prompt puyment und Sulfilment of all 
her debts, obligations and engagements, crealed in good 
Suith, isa paramount duty, which cannot be disregarded or 
sel agide consistently with the honor of the citizens of the 
Stule. 
_ Resolved, 2dly, That copies of the foregoing resol- 
uong be transmitted by the governor to the president of 
‘he United States, the executives of the several slules, 


Louisiana. ‘The law which has been passed by the 
legislature of the etate, requires the banks to resume 
Specie payments on the 30th of Sepieuiber next. 


Jense Braprorp’s rEsEcr‘ox. We learn from the 
Madisonian that the nomination of Thomas Bradford, 
esq. as judge of the U. States district court for the eas- 
ten district of Pennsylvania, has beeu rejected by the | MARYLAND RESUMPTION BILL. The senate on the 23d 
senate by the following vote: by a vute of 14 to 5, passed Mr. Praws bill providing for 

YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, | a resumption on the dst of November. It has yet to ree 
Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Merrick, penis zri ceive the sanction ofthe house. 
ne Sore nS ` nedo z e 
Mink i imal Fakmedge Walker, Wight MARYLAND LEGISLATURE. On the 23.) Mr. Tuck pre- 

NAYS—Mecessrs. Archer Barrow, Benton, Berrien, sented the folluwing preatnble and resolutions; which 
Clay, Clayton, Evans, Graham, Henderson; Hunting- | Were passed and escnt to the senate. bl 
ton, Kerr, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Preston, Whereas, It is represenied to this general assemt Y» 
tives, Simmons, Smith, of Jadiana, Southard, Whire, | that an expedition ut traders from Texas to Mexico, 
and Woudbury—22. wis captured and made prs at Santa Te, and are 

now held in captivity by the governinent of Mexico, and 

Janes N. Barxer’s NUMINATION REJECTED. It isan- : whereas, it is further representea that John ‘L'. Howard 
nownced, ia the Washington papera, that the nomina- a citizen of Maryland. other citizens of other Slates, ac’ 
tons of James N. Barker as comptroller of the treasury, | conpanied said expedition, and tt is the duty of the gu- 
(made by president Tyler), has been r jected by the se- | vernment of the United States to extend to its cilzens, 


a 


nate aftcra warm debate, by a vote of 23t0 17. under all circumstances, such relief and protection as 


Curroxees. Arkansas papers state that John Ross, | #t is within its capacity togrant. ‘Therefore, 
“ie a pi nee ere Resolved, &c. ‘That his excellency the president of 
the chief of the Cherokees, has issued a proclamation- sherk eae 
ba aa : f F the United Staies be requested to use such ineuas as the 
calling upon all the sheritls of the nation to use their ute í e À e ; 
eas, s . . consutuuion of the United States and the public law of 
most exertions tor the arrest of Alberti, who is charged | 00: pee oe Re 
with having lately killed a United States soldier, Ìt ig! Patiuns may auchorise fur ameliorating the condition of 
generally believed, however, that Alberti has fled the na- | tHe Persons captured as aforesaid, and “especially for the 
uon. and-wone fo juin the Teris Cherokees: purpose of protecting and demanding such citizens of 
’ & J : | the United States as may have accumpanied said expe- 
Coxsur. The president of the Uuited States has re- ' dition. 
cosnized Frederick Rodewald, as consul of Bremen, for; “Resolved, That his excellency the governor be re- 
the port of New Orleans, quested to cause a copy of the foregoing preamble and 
ETE RE E A ES The county miceting, resolutions o be forwarded to the president of the U. 
which ossembled in the court hall, on Saturday last, for oe end etek each of our senators and representa- 
sa : congress. 
the establixhment of a home league, was numcruuely at- 
tended. Mr. Roman made a happy reference to the for-! © Musstssrppt. The United States court for the southern 
mer tuifly under which the entire national debt was paid | district of Mississippi, according to its adjournment in 
off and a large surplus revenue distributed; amounting | December last, was to have been holden in this city on 
together to about two hundred millions dollars. He com. ; the 4th Monday of last month. It has not yet resumed 
batted and refuted the oft repeated declaration that the | its sitting. The reason is understuod to be this; judge 
tariff was paid by the consumers, trom the well establish- | Gholson, who is the presiding judge in this tribunal, 
ed fact, that the average prices of imported and manu- | both for the northern and southern districts of Mississip- 
factured articles were lower at that period, than they now | pi, receives for his serviccs a salary of only two thou- 
are. This is readily accounted for. sand dollars. This compention Mr. Gholson thinks in- 
The protective tariff, of which Mr. consistent John C. | sufficient for attending to the duties of both districts, 
Calhoun is the futher, encouraged men tu engage in {and he therefore declines holding the court for this district 
inanufactures; and consequently fewer goods were im- any longer unless his salary be raised. 
ported; althoush the revenue was greater than at present. ¿Mississippi True Issue. 
He next presented a true pieture of our present situation, N 
Instead of being one or two hundred milos advance,| Nationa, REPEAL Convention The delegates from 
the federal and state governments are about two hun- | the different states of the union to the National Irish 
dred inilions in debt, and some states are threatening | Repeal convention assembled at Philadelphia on the 22d 
repudiation, Without casting the slightest reflection upon | instant. They elected their various olficers, (John W. 
the American merchants, he plainly proved that they James of Massachusetts president, and many vice pre- 
were forced to act in effect as foreign agents; and that | sidents) adopted various resolutions, appointed a commit- 
al:nost every man, Woman and child were partially cloth- | tee to draft an address to the people uf the United Srates, 
ed with forcign articles. Mr. Roman appears w have , and another for the same purpase to the people of Ire- 
studied the subject for many years, and his remarks | land. A letter was read from the honorable R. M. John. 
Were annerior to any thing we ever heard upon the sub- [sun of Kentucky. They adjourned on the 23d. The 
Ject. The numerous signatures handed in as supporters | New Orleans Bee of the 14th, speaks thus: 
to his home league prove that the people are becoming] “The agitation of this question properly belongs to the 
£ousible uf the true policy to be pursued. people of Great Britain, and not to their descendants in 
i i [Herald of 16th. |the United States, We are continually and justly exhi 


biting our sensitiveness at the efforta made b Great Bri- 
9 bd x 7 eo D v4 7% a y eat ri 
Tiutots DEBT. T'he Aae lonemen! or thas Since | tain to agitate in this country questions of domestic poticy 
made, as to there be.nggno recor kept of Ilinois state which concern us alone; but it strikes ug that if we wish 
bonds so ns to show the state deb’, has induced sundry to act consistently, we should equally discourage and re 
a . * . 4 . x we e 9 d D i : 3 D ‘ bad 
o e by public AE and by committees of press the attempt of individuals among us to-interfere in 
arias } e result bay athe the statement referred a the government and administration of Great Britain. 
ane PME har ea aad when eae te e When we wax indignant at the arrogant intermeddling 
ul investinaton an annot these reports -after ai r British emissaries in the south, they will unless we are 
eareful investigation, and they make the amount as fol- 


rrr 


inns _ | More scrupulous, point to our agitation of the repeal of and our representatives in congress. 
Ist estimate $16,173,003 eg an Sauter as an example of officiousness, which] The yeas and nays were as fulluwa: | 
24. do 14'943 307 ey only imitate. Yeas— Messrs. Ash, Bradbury, Foster, F rey, Gard- 
„3d do i 10,213,089 Navar. The U.S. steamshj Mississippi, bound for | ner, Jennings, Le beter, Miler, Motley, Nelson, Pey- 
Fhe difference it will be seen is several millions of dol- | Norfolk, went to sen froin the Delaware on the 19th at | ton, Powell, Renean, Sevier, Williama, ‘Tarney—I6, 


lars, this ditlerence only would enable thy state to sus- | t P. M., and arrived on the Wih. 
tain her credit, and complete her public works, as it is, | The U. S. stea mship Missouri, i8 under orders to pro 
at as enough to ruin ber credit. ceed from New York tu Norfolk. The Ontario sailed 
The peopl: of ten or fifteen of the no; thern countes | trom N. York for N. Orlesns on the 21st, Wm. Bradford 
of Ilinois are making efforts to change the boundary ot | ‘ieut. cumd't. She will touc sat St. Jago de Cuba and 
a E E may be attached to Wiskonzan;. clavana. j 
Memoriate are in circulation pruying Congrese tu Change | Honolulu, Oct. 16. On Sunday morni . S. 
the boundary. The Advertiser at Galena favors this ship Yorktown came inside the reef wad ast H the 
i1.eusure, [Wheeling Gaz. | ‘nner horhor. where she will remain several weeks, On 
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Navs—Mesers, Hardwicke, Johison, Laoghlin, Ma- 
clin, Martin, Mathews, Ross, Warner, Wa-erhuusc-— 

The legislature has adjourned without electing U. S. 
renators. and Mr. Foster has published an address to the 
Jeaple of the state onthe subject. 

The banks in this state, in conformity with a resolu- 
sion passed by the legislature, nre to Tosume epecie pay- 
ments on the Ist January. next. 
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